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TO  THE  BEADEB. 

Not  the  least  valaable  of  the  legacies  left  by  Mr.  Wesley  to  his 
Societies  anf  people  was  his  example  of  employing  the  press  in 
uding  the  spread  of  Eyangelioal  religion.  With  what  assiduity 
he  performed  this  part  of  his  duty  to  his  age  and  country,  is  well 
known  to  sneh  as  are  familiar  with  his  history.  Moreover,  what 
was  a  law  to  himself  he  endeayoured  to  make  a  law  to  his 
preachers,  and,  through  them,  to  all  who  gathered  in  religions 
communion  around  him.  An  ignorant  piety,  where  ignorance 
was  a  necessity  and  a  misfortune,  he  could  stoop  to  and  rejoice  in ; 
but  held,  nevertheless,  that  such  godliness  as  it  was  the  work  of 
his  life  to  promote  was  every  way  consistent  with  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  to  its  widest  extent,  wiUi  culture  to  its  richest  maturity. 

Had  our  large-minded  Fotmder  lived  in  our  day,  he  would 
doubtless  have  contemplated  our  "  progress  *' with  delight.  But 
his  satisfaction  would  have  had  its  just  reasons.  The  modem 
facilities  for  locomotion  he  would  have  hailed  chiefly  for  allowing 
him  an  escape  from  the  saddle,  or  a  lumbering  coach,  that  he 
might  multiply  his  huge  rounds  of  pastoral  visitation  through  the 
three  kingdoms ;  he  would  have  welcomed  the  electric  telegraph 
for  the  ease  with  which  he  could  now  direct  the  movements  of  that 
vast  machinery,  stretching  in  ever- widening  action  all  over  the 
land,  of  wbich  Qod  by  blessing  his  labours  had  made  him,  and 
long  preserved  him,  the  indispensable  centre.  And  in  like  manner 
with  the  printing-press.  If  Mr.  Wesley  could  have  availed  himself 
of  the  present  speed  of  its  processes,  a  speed  that  astonishes 
ourselves  though  now  to  us  a  common  thing,  he  would  certainly 
have  prized  it,  first  and  mainly,  for  the  greater  help  thus  afforded 
to  such  soul-saving,  world-converting  enterprises  as  his  own. 
The  philosophy  of  the  man  was  right  who  said,  that  '<  if  he  could 
have  his  way,  the  Methodist  preacher  should  have  the  swiftest  horse 
in  the  county."  Our  great  evangelist  believed  in  the  wisdom, 
the  true  economy,  of  the  "  swiftest  horse :  '*  he  took  every  oppor^ 
tunity  of  putting  into  motion  the  best  means,  however  costly,  tot 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  men.    But  rapidity  of  travel ;  an  abiUty 
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to  flash  intelligible  signs  from  east  to  west,  from  pole  to  pole,  in 
a  moment  of  time ;  mere  mechanical  skill  to  prodace  his  books 
quickly  and  cheaply,  would  have  been  nothing  to  him  unless  sub- 
servient to  the  promotion  of  the  work  of  God,— to  the  enhghtenment 
of  the  morally  dark,  the  triumph  of  the  Truth  whereby  alone  the 
world  can  be  sayed. 

Is  this  allusion  to  the  fundamental  principles  in  which  the 
Wesley an^Methodist  Magazine  originated,  and  in  accordance  with 
which  it  has  all  along,  for  now  nearly  a  century,  been  conducted, 
superfluous  ?  We  wish  we  were  able  to  think  so.  There  are  influ- 
ences at  work  tending  to  lower  the  tone  of  all  religious  literature, 
and  in  particular  of  the  class  of  publications  amongst  which  we  have 
always  had  a  place.  These  influences  it  may  become  our  duty  before 
long  to  place  openly  in  view,  and  publicly  to  combat.  For  the 
present  it  must  suffice  to  assure  our  readers  that,  while  gladly 
adopting  everyimprovement  that  we  have  the  means  of  making, — 
while,  to  the  extent  of  our  ability,  securing  a  wider  range  of 
articles,  enriching  our  pages  with  as  much  of  art,  philosophy,  and 
what  else  of  the  kind,  as  can  be  included  within  the  limits  of  a 
literature  fairly  termed  Christian, — ^we  shall  not  be  moved  away 
from  the  «  old  paths.*'  We  cannot  afford  to  seek  the  great  object 
of  our  wishes  by  specious  but  indefensible  methods,  however 
profitable,  in  certain  senses,  they  may  for  the  moment  be.  On  the 
Church  of  Christ  there  rests  not,  at  any  time,  a  greater  responsibihty 
than  that  of  determining  the  character  of  the  literature  sanctioned 
by  it  as  likely  to  benefit  its  professed  members.  But  the  perils  now 
besetting  Christian  Communities  in  this  respect  are  both  new  and 
subtile,  and  it  is  an  essential  part  of  our  duty  to  the  Head  of  the 
Church  to  beware  of  and  avoid  them.  For  ourselves  we  wish 
onco  more  just  to  say,  entering  as  we  are  upon  the  labours 
and  responsibilities  of  another  year,  that  it  will  be  still  our 
endeavour  to  keep  strictly  to  the  course,  dictated  both  by  Scripture 
and  reason,  and,  let  us  add,  by  Methodist  instinct  too,  (if  it  be 
truly  Methodist,)  in  which  the  successive  Editors  of  this  Magazine 
have  ever  found  it  a  delight  to  go. 


MEMOnt  OF  THE  BEY.  JAMES  ALLEN  (b), 

WITH  EXTBA0T8  FBOM  HIS  JOURNAL! 

BY  T.  FBBCIYAL  BUNTING. 

"  IxTBLuoBNOB,  lovc,  purityof  life,  sympathy  with  the  suffering, 
tinwearied  attention  to  the  poor,  singleness  of  aim,  forgetfulness 
of  self,  and  an  all  but  unvarying  Christian  cheerfulness,  oharac- 
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him  thronghont He  was  an  able  theologiaiii  and  a 

wise  and  always  profitable  preacher."  Sach  is  the  testimony  borne 
by  his  ministerial  brethren,  in  the  <<  Minutes"  for  1874,  to  my 
honoured  friend,  the  snbject  of  this  Memoir ;  and  they  are  the 
rather  repeated  here,  because,  by  some  venial  but  unfortunate  mis- 
take, his  name  is  omitted  from  the  list  of  worthies,  living  or 
dead,  contained  in  the  latest  edition  of  that  well-thumbed  vade^ 
meeum  of  perplexed  Circuit- stewards,  "  HiU*s  Alphabetical  Arrange* 
inant."  It  was  his  pride  and  joy  to  be  '<  numbered  with  "  these 
«<  saints ;"  but  in  death,  as,  for  the  most  part,  in  life,  he  was  one 
of  Ood's  ''hidden  ones." 

A  yet  fuller  record  of  his  valuable  labours  lies  before  me.  It  is 
a  memorial  presented  to  his  widow,  on  the  occasion  of  his  death, 
by  the  members  of  the  York  Wesleyan  Young  Men's  Bible-class. 
«<  Our  memories  of  our  late  venerated  pastor,"  they  write, 
«<  memories  never  to  be  effaced,  enshrine  him  in  the  recesses  of 
our  souls  as  a  most  offioient  and  complete  Wesleyan  minister. 
We  oall  to  mind  his  way  of  conducting  the  public  worship  of  God, 
the  freshness  of  his  devotions,  the  versatility"  (variety)  "of  his 
discourses,  the  vigour  of  his  teaching,  and  the  earnestness  of  his 
application  of  Bible  truths.  We  remember  his  manner  in  our 
social  means  of  grace,  his  zeal  and  joyousness  in  our  prayer- 
meetings,  and  liis  patience,  prudence,  and  loving  charity  in  the 
quarterly  visitations,  band-meetings,  and  lovefeasts.  We  can 
never  forget  the  unflagging  interest,  sympathy,  and  affection  which 
pervaded  his  addresses  in  the  Society  and  other  meetings  of  our 
Church ;  nor  the  energetic,  apt,  and  efficient  manner  of  his  public 
advocacy  of  our  institutions  on  the  platform.  Moreover,  his  sea- 
sonable and  untiring  visitation  of  the  sick,  and  his  constant  atten- 
tion to  and  recognition  of  the  poor,  have  left  an  undying  savour  in 
the  hearts  of  the  Methodist  people  in  this  Circuit.  But,  most  of 
all,  and  always,  we  shall  cherish  a  lively  and  grateful  recollection 
of  his  heart's  yearning  for  and  his  Christian  endeavours  after  the 
spiritual  welfare  and  mental  improvement  of  the  young  generally 
—especially  of  young  men." 

The  Besolution  passed  by  the  York  Quarterly  Meeting,  on  the 
same  occasion,  gives  another  touch  to  the  picture.  "  His  eminent 
piety  and  courtesy  "  are  the  topics  of  particular  mention. 

Individual  friends,  and  his  loving  and  admiring  colleagues, 
write  of  him  in  like  manner,  but  with  differences  which  show 
how  each  had  been  impressed  by  some  striking  excellence  of  his 
character.  One  speaks  of  his  "  diligence  in  increasing  his  literary 
and  classical  attainments; "  of  his  '<  humility  and  modesty,  accom- 
panied by  so  much  good  sense  and  generous  feeling,  and  withal  a 
play  of  wit  and  vivacity  of  spirits ;"  of  his  **  conscientious  atten- 
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iion  to  daty," — ^how  '<he  did  everyihing  well;"  of  liifl  ''happy 
way  of  making  himself  at  home  with  people  at  once,  and  of  say- 
ing a  few  words  to  the  point,  and  then  passing  on ; "  of  his 
"labour  beyond  his  strength;"  how  that  "the  more  educated 
in  his  congregations  were  the  greatest  admirers  of  his  preaching, 
bnt  the  poor,  in  town  and  conntry,  loved  him  as  their  trusted 
friend  ;"  and  of  the  "cloudless  sunshine  which  rested  on  his 
home," 

Another  minister,  one  of  his  Superintendents,  and  an  expe- 
rienced judge  of  character,  writes :  "  He  was  one  of  the  best  men 

I  ever  knew ; so  unostentatious,  so  content  to  be  good  without 

popular  applause ;  so  singte-minded  in  living  for  Christ ;  so  inde- 
fatigable as  a  minister ;  so  true,  and  kind,  and  affectionate  to  his 
colleagues." 

There  is  a  beautiful  testiifiony  too,  (from  a  minister,  much 
younger  than  those  to  whose  letters  I  have  referred,)  in  a  letter 
which  it  grieves  me  to  abridge.  "  It  was  in  1859  that  I  became 
acquainted  with  dear  Mr.  Allen.  I  was  then  a  youth  in  his  Bible- 
class,"  in  the  Birstal  Circuit ;  "  and  for  three  years  I  was  under  his 
loving  guidance  and  care.  At  his  suggestion,  and  with  his  aid,  I 
went  through  a  ceurse  of  theological  study,  the  profit  of  which 
abides.  But  his  great  aim  was  to  build  up  young  men  in  holiness 
and  love ;  and  never  can  I  feel  sufficiently  grateful  for  his  untiring 
zeal  and  its  effects  on  my  own  heart  and  life.  His  sermons,  his 
counsels,  his  prayers ;  his  wit,  his  cheerfulness,  his  very  presence, 
always  charmed  me  into  kindliness  and  love  :  and  I  am  speaking 
very  moderately  when  I  say  there  are  scores  of  ministers  and 
officers  in  the  Church  who  owe  their  position  and  influence  mainly 
to  his  efficient  training  and  oversight."  And  again :  "  His  life  was 
radiant  with  all  manner  of  goodness ;  but  he  did  not  know  it,  and 
sometimes  depreciated  himself  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  himself 
unnecessary  uneasiness  and  pain.  This  habit  of  self-depreciation, 
so  becoming  to  all  the  redeemed,  but,  in  his  case,  carried  to  excess, 
often  prevented  him  from  freely  declaring  his  deep  experience  of 
the  things  of  God.  That  experience  teas  deep.  I  have  known  him 
confess" — the  italics  are  the  present  writer's — "to  being  ^filled 
with  the  Spirit." "  One  night,  as  wo  were  coming  from  Hunt- 
ington, Entire  Holiness  was  the  subject  of  conversation.  Beferring 
to  his  own  enjoyment  of  it,  he  said  he  looked  upon  it  not  so  much 
as  a  work  done  in  him,  but  as  the  Spirit  of  Christ  just  filling 
him,  and  using  him  in  His  service." 

I  will  only  hint  at  what  she  says  who  knew  him  best,  and  most 
mourns  his  loss.  Well  able  to  reproduce  every  feature  of  his  cha- 
racter, her  tender  wonder  iS) — ^none  else  wonders, — ^that  she  has 
been  the  wife  of  such  a  man.    Sorrow  humbles  her ;  but,  when 
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least  able  to  take  pleasure  in  the  ihoaght  of  her  past  or  present 
selfy  she  comforts  herself  with  the  remembrance  that  she  was  so 
much  to  him. 

I  have  thnsi  with  the  help  of  others,  and  even  then  but  faintly, 
indicate  the  excellences  of  a  noble  man,  one  whom  I  hold  to 
have  been  a  perfect  Methodist  minister ;  perfect  after  his  own  type, 
and  that  type  the  highest.    I  can  fully  endorse  what  thoy  have 
said:  the  testimony  is  tme.     I  knew  him  daring  only  the  last 
nine  years  of  his  life,  bat  he  was  at  his  best  and  ripest.    It  is 
with  affectionate  reyerence  that  I  cherish  the  memory  of  him  as  a 
preacher,  pastor,  companion,  and  friend — a  serious,  sweet,  yet 
Uyely   gentleman.      This   "sueoourer  of  many,"  when  **I  was 
brought  low,'!  was  ''  gentle  "  to  me,  "  as  it  were  a  tender  parent," 
— ^so  I  have  authority  for  understanding  1  Thess.  ii.  7, — being, 
as  an  old  writer  expounds,  *'  mild  and  obliging,  using  all  kind  and 
winning  expressions,  as  nurses  do  to  please  children."    But,  as  I 
thus  write,  I  think  of  the  story  told  of  Arnold :  '*  What  do  you 
think  of  Lee  ?  *' — afterwards  Bishop  of  Manchester, — inquired  a 
mutual  friend.    ''  Ask  Lee  what  he  thinks  of  me,"  was  the  reply. 
But  now  for  a  brief  epitome  of  Mr.  Allen's  history.    Here  I  am 
greatly  helped  by  the  perusal  of  a  private  journal,  which,  could  I 
copy  it  entire,  would  amply  illustrate  all  that  has  been  above  said 
of  him ;  and  I  shall  n:iake  some  use  of  it  for  that  purpose.    In 
a  very  recent  publication  of  the  Diary  of  a  clever  and  lucky  world- 
ling, the  editor  says  that  such  records  should  be  written  as  though 
they  were  never  to  be  brought  to  light,  and  yet  so  as  that,  if  brought 
to  light,  they  should  give  no  just  occasion  of  offence  to  any.     The 
record  now  before  me  complies  strictly  with  both  these  conditions, 
but  emphatically  so  with  the  former.    It  abounds  with  confession, 
regret,  and  almost  despair,  all  the  while  that,  habitually,  there  was 
the  writer's  rejoicing  testimony  that  ''in  holiness" — I  quote  a 
various  rendering, — '<  and  godly  sincerity,  not  with  fleshly  wisdom, 
but  by  the  grace  of  God,"  he  had  his  "  conversation  in  the  world," 
and  **mare  abundantly"  toward  his  fellows  and  his  flock.     It  is 
obvious  that,  many  a  time,  though  but  for  a  time  only, ''  the  accuser 
of  our  brethren  *'  drew  up  long  and  black  indictments  against  this 
humble  saint,  which  almost  shocked  him  into  a  belief  of  their  truth, 
and  laid  him  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  his  foe,  but  also,  soon  andalways, 
at  the  feet  of  his  loving  Saviour.    We  have  aU  of  us  known  cases 
in  which  the  sudden  imputation  of  some  foul  crime,  foreign  to  the 
nature  and  to  every  habit  of  some  upright  man,  has  startled  and 
confused  him  into  the  appearance,  if  not  the  acknowledgment, 
of  guilt.     So   the  personal,  powerful  devil,  in  his  most  malig- 
nant moods,  and  with  his  most  cunning  devices,  seems  to  have 
"  vexed "  the  **  righteous  soul "  of  him  of  whom  I  write.     But 
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years  ran  by,  and  experience  ripened ;  and,  as  it  is  written  in  the 
book  of  the  prophet  Zeohariab,  (ch.  iii.  2,)  <'  The  Lord  said  nnto 
Satan,  The  Lord  rebuke  thee,  0  Satan;  even  the  Lord  that 
hath  chosen  Jerusalem  rebuke  thee."  While  the  Covenant  "Angel 
of  the  Lord  stood  by,"  all  conscious  sin  was  pardoned,  aiid  con- 
scious holiness  impuiied :  a  graceful  and  happy  piety  was  strength- 
ened, and  a  renewed  charge  ff^ven  to  honourable  service,  with 
renewed  promise  of  reward. 

This  James  Allen  was  the  son  of  the  one  known  in  our  Gonnex* 
ional  annals  as  James  Allen  1st;  and  they  tell  us  that  the  father 
was  remarkable  for  gravity  of  deportment  and  fervent  zeal,  for  his 
early  engagement  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  his  efficient  and 
successful  services,  for  his  diligent  study  of  the  Bible,  and  for  his 
deep  spirituality  of  mind,  self-denial,  and  large,  but  unostentatious 
liberality  in  aid  of  the  work  of  Christ.*  The  son  was  bom  in 
1822,  and  lost  his  "  most  affectionate  and  venerated  mother  "  when 
he  was  about  nine  years  old.  Until  that  age,  he  lived  under  his 
father's  roof  and  care,  blessed  with  the  Holy  Spirit's  continual 
striving,  and,  as  ho  records,  **  held  back  from  many  temptations, 
and  from  many  of  the  more  open  sins."  Ho  adds,  "  I  saw  and  felt 
myself  a  sinner,  and  was  glad  to  behold  and  embrace  Jesus  Christ 
as  my  Saviour,  and  once,  for  a  short  time,  lived  in  the  light  of 
God's  countenance.  But,  generally,  throughout  this  period,  I 
grieved  and  resisted  the  Holy  Ohost,  trifled  away  my  convictions, 
and  awfully  abused  my  advantages  ;  giving  many  and  indubitable 
evidences  of  the  corruption  that  reigned  within."  Such  is  his 
account  of  his  earlier  childhood.  It  was  written  long  years  after, 
when  he  had  fairly  embarked  in  the  strife  and  struggle  of  the 
spiritual  life,  and,  I  conjecture,  took  the  tone  of  the  present,  rather 
than  of  the  past.  Doubtless  ho  was  a  very  sweet  and  tender- 
spirited  child. 

Then  he  was  removed  to  Eingswood  School.  **I  enjoyed," 
he  says,  ''the  opportunity  of  acquiring,  in  a  manner  and  to  a 
degree  not  surpassed  in  these  realms,!  the  elements  and  instru- 
ments of  all  UBeful  learning."  During  his  six  years'  residence, 
there  were  **  two  rather  protracted  periods  of  religious  comfort  and 
power;"  but,  on  reviewing  his  experiences  at  this  period,  he 
writes  -very  bitter  things,  as  usual,  against  himself,  things  partially 
true,  no  doubt,  but  which  are  hardly  to  be  accepted  literally  on  hit 
evidence.  Freed,  however,  ''  from  the  restraint  and  seclusion  of 
school  life,  and  exposed,  for  the  first  tinae,  to  the  manifold  and  fas- 
cinating temptations  of  a  large  town,"  he  seems  in  Sheffield  to  have 
-   —        — —  -    -  -     _. 

*  A  Memoir  of  him,  by  his  boh,  appears  in  this  Magazine,  for  August,  1866. 
t  He  means,  of  course,  in  proportion  to  his  years. 
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lost  what  religion  he  had,  and  yet  to  have  been  kept  under  some 
moral  control.  But  the  time  of  ^*  the  great  transaction  **  drew  nigh. 
"  It  was,  I  believe,  in  March,  1840,"  he  writes,  •*  that,  after 
spending  the  Sabbath  afternoon  in  light  reading  and  idle  con- 
versation, in  which  I  heaped  contemptuous  remarks  on  revival 
prayer-meetings,*' — John  M'Lean  at  that  time  had  not  yet  spent 
out  the  fires  which  well-nigh  consumed  the  town, — '<  I  repaired  to 
Norfolk  Street  chapel.    The  late  Bev.  John  Henley,  one  of  the 
most  devoted,  affectionate,  and  impressive  ministers  I  ever  heard," 
— ^how  many  can  confirm  this  testimony ! — "  occupied  the  pulpit. 
The  word  came  in  power  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost  to  my  soul.    The 
service  over,  I  was  constrained  to  go  up  to  the  Communion-table, 
where  a  number  of  friends  instructed  and  encouraged  me,  and 
pleaded  with  Ck>d  on  my  behalf."    Does  he  add,  *'I  at  once  found 
peaeef  and  wu  happy  ever  after  *^  ?    No.     This  youth  had  been 
edneated  in  the  terrible  and  humbling  doctrine  of  sin,  and  his 
experience  answered  to  his  training ;  and  so  the  journal  proceeds, 
— not  in  the  flippant  style  of  a  mere  newspaper-chronicle  talking 
about  oonversion  as  a  thing  of  course,  but  in  the  way  that  the  old 
Ifeihodist  preachers  used  to  write, — <'  I  left  the  chapel  a  miserable, 
groaning  sinner;  and  seven  weeks  of  painful  bondage,  accom- 
panied sometimes  with  strange  obduracy,  and  sometimes  with  the 
anguish  of  despair,  wore  away   before  I  so  believed  as  to  find 
redemption  through  the  blood  of  Christ,  even  the  forgiveness  of 
sins.    The  change  was  unutterably  welcome  and  astonishing,  and 
I  *  rejoiced  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory.'  "    0  for  more 
of  conversions  like  this !    One  often  fears  lest  Charles  Wesley's 
despairing,  wailing,  appealing  **  Hymns  for  Mourners  convinced  of 
Bin  "  should  get  out  of  fashion  and  use, — be  seldom  sung  with 
choked  voice,  or  passionately  pleaded  on  weary  knees. 

He  at  once  joined  the  Society :  persons  converted  under  Meth- 
odist teaching  generally  do,  yet  not  always;  a  fact  not  to  be 
ignored,  nor  hastily  and  lightly  treated.  Before  a  year  had 
elapsed,  he  had  begun  to  preach ;  and,  very  soon  after,  his  appren- 
ticeship ended.  Here  again  I  come  upon  a  Eeries  of  most  humbling 
confessionB  of  vacillation,  comparative  prayerlessness,  want  of 
tight  motives,  inconsistency,  and  pride.  He  seems  to  have  lived 
habitually  under  the  searching  sunshine  of  that  law  of  love, 
which,  because  a  law  of  love,  is  ''  exceeding  broad." 

In  August,  1844,  he  entered  the  Didsbury  Theological  Institu- 
tion. **  My  heart,"  he  writes, "  is  almost  broken  under  a  sense  of  the 
Lord's  goodness  and  forbearance  and  my  own  unworthiness  and 
bgratitude :  and  I  am  determined  to  surrender  myself,  afresh  and 
unreservedly,  to  the  claims  and  service  of  Him  who  has  done  so 
great  things  for  me."    I  half  hesitate  to  transcribe  what  comes 
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next ;  yet  we  rarely  come  across  the  experienceB  of  Theological 
Students,  and  the  record  of  this  may  be  profitable  to  some  of  them. 
«  For  some  months,"  he  says,  <'  I  continued  in  a  very  softened  and 
gracious  state  of  mind,  improving  the  time,  watching  unto  prayer, 
and  seeking  to  see  and  please  God  in  everything ;  but,  surrounded 
by  cheerful  companions,  I  gradually  relaxed, — was  satisfied  with 
less  enjoyment  and  fewer  private  exercises ;  and,  in  the  daily  habit 
of  hearing  Divine  truth,  and  attending  devotional  services,  became 
deplorably  careless  about  feeling  and  applying  the  sacred  lessons, 
and  cultivating  the  spirit  of  devotion.  I  frequently  suffered  my- 
self to  be  borne  away  on  the  full  tide  of  youthful  spirits,  and 
indulged  in  a  levity  of  spirit  and  conversation  which  I  knew  to  be 
quite  inconsistent  with  my  position  and  destination.  I  was 
reminded  of  my  declension  and  feebleness  by  the  successes  of  my 

old  foes Siill  the  Lord  remembered  me  for  good,  and  revived 

me  with  His  gracious  influences;  so  that,  at  different  times,  I 
renewed  my  covenant,  and  walked  more  closely  with  Him.  Thus 
I  went  on,  until  July  2nd,  1846,  when  I  left  the  Institution.*'  It 
will  be  noticed  that  he  stayed  at  Didsbury  but  for  two  years.  The 
state  of  things  as  to  the  period  of  residence  has  mended  since  he 
was  a  Student ;  but,  until  it  be  entirely  reformed,  it  will  happen 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  best  men,  and  those  most  likely  to  repay  further 
culture,  are  suddenly,  and  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Con- 
nexion, pushed  into  the  service  of  the  ministry.  Let  us  hope  for 
better  days. 

Thus  began  his  Itinerancy,  which  lasted  for  just  twenty-seven 
years.  During  the  first  four  of  these  he  laboured  in  the  Douglas 
and  Wigan  Oircuits.  Then  he  spent  a  year  in  the  house  in  whidb 
John  Wesley  died,  as  assistant,  in  the  First  London  Circuit,  to 
the  Bev.  Joseph  Fowler ;  profiting  much  by  his  intercourse  with 
that  wise  and  genial  man,  watching  his  slow  declinci  and  following 
him  to  his  honoured  grave. 

Warrington  was  a  specially  happy  appointment,  because  while 
there,  in  1862,  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  late  Bev.  James 
Smetham,  and  the  sister  of  the  gifted  and  excellent  Methodist  of 
that  name  who  resides  at  Stoke  Newington.  From  Warring- 
ton he  removed  successively  to  Driffield,  Betford,  and  Birstal; 
and  thence  to  Stockton-on-Tees,  residing  at  Middlesborough. 

There  are  Circuits — and  Circuits.  As  a  rule.  Circuit-stewards 
do  not  know  enough  of  the  ministers  amongst  whom  they  have 
some  right  of  selection,  and  do  not  always  take  suffioiexU  pains 
to  know  more,  and  to  know  it  accurately.  "  Hill "  is  sometimes  a 
misleading  authority.  And  so  it  happened  that  this  pre-eminently 
excellent  minister,  though,  after  the  first  few  years  of  his  Itinerancy, 
mnoh  sought  for  by  very  respectable  Circuits,  too  long  escaped  the 
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notice  of  those  for  whioh  he  was  most  fitted.  It  was  not  nntil  he 
had  been  sixteen  years  in  the  work  that  Sheffield  (East)  gave  him 
a  cordial  invitation ;  which>  however,  a  previous  engagement  com- 
pelled him  to  decline.  On  leaving  Stockton  he  became,  very 
much  to  his  own  annoyance,  the  subject  of  one  of  those  vacilla- 
tions in  the  judgment  of  the  Stationing  Committee  and  the  Con- 
ference, which  form,  perhaps,  the  most  serious  trials  of  a  Methodist 
minister's  honour  and  fidelity.  Put  down  for  Bramley,  some 
circumstance  or  other  led  to  a  change  to  Fleetwood,  for  which, 
again,  Manchester  (First)  was  substituted,  greatly  to  the  mind  of  its 
officials.  Then  Stockport  (North)  was  to  be  the  right  place  for 
him, — noi  so  much  to  the  official  mind  there ;  on  discovering  which 
the  judicious  stewards  of  the  Oxford  Bead  Circuit,  Manchester, 
stepped  in  and  secured  the  prize.  He  may  be  said  to  have  chosen 
for  HiTfiHftlf  his  only  two  fields  of  further  labour.  On  his  next 
change,  two  Manchester  Circuits  eagerly  claimed  him,  Grosvenor 
Street  being  successful.  Thence  he  removed  to  York,  where  he 
was  to  finish  the  work  which  his  Lord  had  given  him  to  do. 

It  was  now  that  his  health,  often  feeble  because  he  always  over- 
wrought his  strength,  began  finally  to  give  way.    But  the  story  of 
his  last  days  must  be  told  by  his  widow.     '<  I  beUeve,"  she  writes, 
'^  that  he  felt  himself  to  be  failing  for  some  time,  and  yet  his  last 
iUnesB,  which  was  rapid  consumption,  took  him  by  snrprise.    The 
wreck  was  sudden  and  complete.    It  was  touching  to  see  his  regret 
to  find  his  purposes  cut  off.    He  had  formed  many  plans  and 
projects  for  the  future.  Judging  from  the  large  amount  of  stationery 
he  had  pnrchased,  he  must  have  expected  to  Uve  long,  and  work 
hard.    The  mere  jottings  he  left  would  fill  volumes.    When  he  was 
taken  ill  he  was  preparing  papers  on  the  Christian  Evidences,  for 
the  use  of  young  men  in  his  Bible-classes.    He  loved  all  his  work, 
but  especially  that  which  gave  him  a  key  to  the  hearts  of  the  young, 
and  he  was  enthusiastic  about  every  thing  that  was  likely  to 
benefit  them.    Almost  his  last  appearance  in  pubUc  was  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  members  and  firiends  of  the  Young  Men's  Bible-class,  at 
the  close  of  the  session ;  when  he  refused  the  testimonial  they 
wished  to  give  him,  but  which,  after  his  death,  was  lovingly  handed 
over  to  his  family. 

*'  His  last  sermon  was  preached  in  the  Centenary  chapel,  on  the 
4th  of  May,  1878,  when  he  tookfor  his  text,  Bomans  viii.  14:  'For 
as  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  are  the  sons  of  God.' 
On  that  occasion  he  preached  with  his  usual  power ;  though  he 
almost  literally  dropped  out  of  the  pulpit,  to  be  seen  no  more, 
except  by  his  family,  his  medical  attendant,  his  colleagues,  and 
one  or  two  firiends.  . 
*'  The  time  of  his  failure  of  health  caused  him  anxiety,  as  he  had 
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nearly  completed  his  third  year  at  York,  and  was  hoping  to  labour 
after  the  Conference  amongst  valued  friends  in  the  Altrincham 
Circuit.  He  was  grieved  at  the  prospect  of  retiring  for  a  year,  and 
missing  a  sphere  of  labour  he  so  much  desired.  Still  he  was  hope- 
ful, and  he  had  grown  very  ill  before  he  quite  relinquished  the 
idea  of  taking  a  Circuit  in  his  usual  course.  When  he  realised 
for  the  first  time  that  he  should  die,  he  seemed  for  a  while  shocked, 
and  he  blamed  himself  for  having  been  unwisely  prodigal  of  his 
strength.  No  blame  is  to  be  attached  to  his  last  Circuit :  he  made 
all  his  Circuits  hard. 

"From  the  first  he  had  the  benefit  of  the  best  medical  advice 
that  could  be  obtained,  and  he  was  always  eager  to  adopt  whatever 
restorative  measures  were  recommended  to  be  employed.  After  a 
short  visit  to  Ilkley,  which  did  not  prove  of  service,  he  remained 
in  York,  where  the  doctor  was  in  constant  attendance  upon  him. 
He  now  grew  rapidly  weaker  and  thinner,  and,  at  his  urgent 
request,  permission  was  given  to  try  hydropathic  treatment,  at 
Matlock.  Here,  during  three  weeks,  he  became  worse  daily,  until 
the  medical  authorities,  who  had  paid  him  most  kind  and  assiduous 
attention,  suddenly  ordered  him  away.  In  order  that  he  might 
have  the  opportunity  of  consulting  an  eminent  physician  at  Leeds, 
he  was  removed  to  the  home  of  his  elder  sister,  Mrs.  Lister  Booth, 
of  Bramley.  That  proved  to  be  '  the  haven  where '  he  *  would  be ; ' 
and,  though  for  a  short  time  he  was  compelled  to  return  to  York, 
and  afterwards  sought  relief  from  the  sea- air  at  Southport,  he 
returned  to  Bramley,  as  the  most  desirable  place  for  him.  There, 
while  lovingly  and  indefatigably  ministered  to  by  his  sister,  ho 
awaited  the  summons  which  he  beUeved  to  be  not  fiar  off. 

«  For  many  weeks  before  he  died,  owing  to  disease  in  the  throat, 
he  was  not  able  to  converse  much,  and  always  spoke  in  whispers. 
His  faith  was  unshaken,  though  the  nervousness  occasioned  by  his 
disorder  caused  him  frequent  darkness  and  gloom.  Once,  when 
he  was  asked,  *  Do  you  feel  Jesus  near  ? '  he  emphatically  replied, 
'  I  believe  He  is  I '  It  was  grand  to  see  his  perfect  patience  and 
submission,  even  when  God  seemed  to  hide  His  face.  He  never 
uttered  a  murmur,  neither  would  he  allow  others  to  murmur  for 
him.  To  the  doctor's  orders  he  was  conscientiously  obedient,  and 
he  showed  *  the  ruling  passion  strong  in  death  *  by  insisting  upon 
having  everything  methodically  prepared  for  the  professional  visit, 
and  all  that  had  to  be  remembered  exactly  written  down. 

«  During  the  last  few  weeks  of  his  earthly  life,  his  brain  was 
much  afiected,  but  his  most  incoherent  utterances  often  had  some 
connection  with  his  ministerial  labours.  He  begged  that  nothing 
eulogistic  might  ever  be  said  about  him,  for  '  his  work  had  always 
been  unworthily,  and  often  unfaithftilly,  done.'    His  daily  life  had 
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been  too  completely  and  evidently  *  hid  with  Christ  in  God/  for  those 
who  were  to  be  left  behind  to  feel  any  uneasiness  as  to  his  spiritual 
state  at  its  close.  Nevertheless  they  wished  for  some  word  that 
would  tell  of  his  final  triumph.  'Thank  Ood,  this  was  not  withheld. 
A  few  days  before  his  departure  he  woke  up  from  sleep,  with  his 
&ee  beaming  with  joy,  and,  by  signs  and  hurried  whispers,  tried 
to  make  ns  understand  his  meaning.  He  made  signs  for  me  to  get 
pen  and  ink,  and  said,  '  Tell  Him,  teU  Him.  Thanks,  thanks !  The 
viotoiy,  the  victoiy  I '  At  another  time,  when  articulation  had 
become  very  difi&cult,  with  his  was^d  face  all  lighted  up,  and  while 
trying  to  get  off  the  couch,  that  he  might  kneel,  he  exclaimed, 
•  Praise  Him, — ^praise  Him  I    For  ever, — for  ever  I ' 

"  He  was  unconscious  for  some  hours  before  the  last  moment 
came ;  but,  just  as  he  was  passing  away  an  unearthly  radiance 
seemed  to  shine  upon  his  countenance.  With  this  expression  of 
gladness  &nd  awe  on  his  face  he  ceased  to  breathe.  He  died  in  the 
evening,  and  went  to  spend  the  fifty-first  anniversary  of  his  birth- 
day, Sunday,  August  the  81st,  1878,  with  his  Saviour." 

And  now  I  give  some  extracts  from  the  journal  of  which  I  have 
spoken.  They  illustrate  Mr.  Allen*s  character,  and  convey  lessons 
which,  I  trust,  will  serve  the  one  purpose  of  this  Memoir.  It  is  a 
minute  record,  kept  with  almost  unbroken  continuity  from  the  time 
be  entered  the  ministry  until  about  two  months  before  he  died,  of 
what  he  did  day  by  day.  It  is  chiefly  in  cipher,  but  contains 
occasional  observations  in  the  usual  style  of  writing ;  and  it  is 
chiefly  firom  these  latter  that  I  collect  my  materials. 

During  the  period  of  his  four  years'  probation,  entries  are  to 
be  found  such  as  the  following:  <' Douglas,  August  Slst,  1847. 
Besolved  farther,  (1.)  To  go  deliberately  and  prayerfully  through 
our  admirable  form  for  renewing  the  covenant  with  Ood: "  I  pre- 
sume just  such  an  exercise  as  recent  American  teachers  mean  by 
'*  entire  consecration."  "(2.)  To  be  more  conscientious  in  the 
redemption  of  time ;  to  rise  at  five  a.m.,  and  to  retire  at  half-past 
ten  p.v.,"  (sufficient  time  is  not  here  allowed  for  sleep,  in  the  case 
of  a  weakly,  hard- worked  young  man,  and  the  vow  therefore 
famiBhed  occasion  for  continual  and  harassing  self-condemnation;) 
**  to  employ  every  moment  with  reference  to  God  and  souls  and 
eternity.  (8.)  To  spend  more  time  in  private  religious  exercises: 
reading,  in  connection  with  morning  devotion,  from  five  to  six 
o'clock,  a  portion  in  the  Pictorial  Bible  and  a  hynm  ;  in  connection 
witti  prayer  at  noon  a  passage  in  the  Psalms  or  Proverbs,  and 
religious  biography ;  in  connection  with  evening  devotion  a  portion 
of  Wesley's  Works  :  not  to  surrender  the  hours  on  any  trifling  plea, 
aa  heretofore;  to  live  in  the  pleading  spirit,  praying  without 
ceasing,  and  watching  unto  prayer«    How  BramweU'e  example 
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astonishes  and  humbles  me  I  (4.)  As  a  general  role,  to  spend  from 
six  till  breakfast-time  either  in  improving  my  acquaintance  with 
the  languages,  or  in  select  theological  reading,  guiding  myself  by 
Dr.  Hannah's  lectures.  To  devote  the  remainder  of  the  morning 
to  diligent  study  and  preparation  for  the  pulpit,  and,  in  this,  to 
have  God  and  the  reckoning- time  in  all  my  thoughts ;  endeavouring 
to  keep  my  heart  on  fire  with  the  love  of  Christ  and  of  precious 
souls ;  feeUng  my  own  insufficiency,  and  pleading  for  Divine 
direction  and  aid.  To  employ  the  greater  part  of  my  available 
afternoon  in  pastoral  visitation,  and,  in  this,  affectionately  and 

prudently,  but  firmly,  to  guide  the  conversation (5.)  To  give 

away  one- tenth  of  my  income,  and  generally  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of 
benevolent  and  sympathizing  compassion,  in  which  I  feel  myself 
very  deficient.  (6.)  To  adhere  to  the  good  old  way  of  filling  up 
every  day  according  to  a  plan  carefully  prepared  the  previous 
evening,  after  a  thorough  review  of  the  day's  proceedings,  and 
inquiry  into  the  spirit  and  motive  with  which  they  were  undertaken 
and  fidfiUed ;  always  prayerfully  examining  whether  or  nob  I  have 
mortified  sin,  and  especially   'easily  besetting'  sins,  and  have 

'pressed  toward  the  mark,'  on  full  stretch  for  glory (7.)  To 

make  the  care  of  my  health  a  religious  duty,  and  while  I  live  as  I 
may,— doing  all  in  my  power,  and  with  all  my  might,  to  the  glory 
of  God, — ^to  live  as  long  as  I  may,  but  always  in  the  ability  to  say 
truly,  *  For  me  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain.' "  This  last  is  a 
golden  sentence,  to  be  embroidered  by  the  anxious  betrothed-one  of 
every  expectant  minister,  andhung  over  the  mantel-piece  in  his  study. 
These   vows   were  kept,   but   never  to  his  own  satisfaction. 
Frequently  there  come  jottings  such  as  these:—'' Humbled  ^d 
raised  by  the  exquisite  Life  of  M'Cheyne." — "My  only  chance 
is   to    pray  away   my  reluctance  to  prayer." — "  Does  not  my 
own  preaching  condemn  me?" — "A  hard  but  happy  Sabbath. 
Felt  strangely  warmed.      Stout    hearts    brought    low,    sinners 
converted,   backsliders    reclaimed,    multitudes  distressed,  many 
rejoicing;    the  service  again  and  again  interrupted."    Towards 
the  end  of  January  he  says,  "  We  have  had  an   extraordinary 
work The    Society,  the    congregation,  the   whole  town,  im- 
pressed.    Many  souls  enabled  to  rejoice." — "Blessed  in  pubUc. 
In  rejoicing  over  the  work  which  God  is  carrying  on  among  the 
people,  I  fear  I  have  at  times  forgotten  my  own  soul.    What  need 
of  secret  heart-work  in  the  time  of  revival!" — "August  16th. 
After  much  ado,  I  succeeded  in  getting  away  from  Douglas.    The 
kindness  of  the  people  manifested  in  their  prayers  and  gifts  to  the 
most  unworthy  and  unprofitable  of  all  servants,  filled  my  soul  with 
strange   emotions, — gratitude,  wonder,  shame,  and   encourage- 
ment.   The  Lord  reward  and  prosper  them  I " 
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Afkr  the  Conferdnoe  of  1848,  he  writoB :  <<  AagUBt  24th.  I  am  in 
my  new  Cironit,  "Wigan.  I  feel  very  thankful  for  the  appointment. 
There  is  much  work  to  be  done ;  but  I  am  more  likely  to  labour 
comfortably  where  the  Societies  are  near  one  another  than  in  so 
wide  a  field  as  the  Donglas  Oirooit.  I  most  set  ont  a&esh."— <<  This 
day  I  solemnly  covenant  <  for  God  to  live  and  die/  diligently  and 
prayerfully  seeking  the  requisite  qualifications  for  my  great  work. 
I  cannot  form  better  arrangements  or  resolutions  than  those  I  wrote 
last  year ;  they  will  do  admirably,  if  I  do  but  follow  them."  Then 
we  have  brief  references  to  his  daily  engagements : — **  A  good  day. 
Horeathome  before  a  strange,  new  congregation  than  I  expected.'* — 
«  Comfort  and  success  in  sermonizing  moderate." — **  Very  blessed 
day, — the  word  with  power.  Hence  pride  t  Lord,  save,  or  I  perish ! " 
— <<  Liverpool  District  Meeting.  Heard  many  good  things  from  the 
Bev.  P.  M'Owan,  as  to  aiming  at  the  glory  of  God,  acknowledging 
entire  dependence  on  His  Holy  Spirit;  not  preaching  old  sermons, 
and  not  using  old  speeches,  instead  of  new  ones ;  avoiding  a  secular 
and  careless  spirit ;  preserving  always  the  character  of  the  pastor, 
looking  after  the  fallen,  guarding  the  character  of  our  brethren." — 
"  A  week,  as  to  sermonizing  and  visiting,  and  the  redemption  of 
time,  better  than  usual." 

Then  comes  a  different,  but  not  unnatural  tone.  "  The  worst 
week,  in  all  respects,  I  have  spent  in  Wigan.  So  many  inter- 
ruptions ;  so  much  business ;  and  so  little  spirituality  and  prayer." 
— **  A  heavy  and  exciting  day.  Good  service  in  the  market-place. 
Souls!" — ''More  prayer  is  indispensable.  There  are  few  things 
about  which  I  can  preach  better ;  but  0  how  I  live  I " — "  Some* 
thing  better  than  the  last  week ;  more  reading,  but  less  sermon- 
izing. Average  visiting." — **  Sermonizing  unusually  difficult ; 
reading  neglected  ;  happier  in  visiting." — "  A  tolerable  day ; 
delightful  afternoon  with  the  children  ;  weary  at  eight,  but 
much  refreshed  at  the  prayer-meeting.  Some  souls  brought  to 
Christ" 

At  the  end  of  November,  (note  the  month,)  he  writes : — ''Another 
week  has  gone,  and  many  moresuch  would  drive  me  mad.  What  with 
late  rising,"— here  a  black  catalogue  of  other  supposed  sins  follows, 
— "  and  visiting,  (reluctant,  yet  feeling  obliged,)" — he  is  not  refer- 
ring to  pastoral  visits, — "  I  am  ready  to  despair." — '<  I  am  not  fill- 
ing up  my  plan  as  to  writbg  out  sermons.  As  to  reading,  though 
1  often  think  the  *  District '  "—one  of  his  examinations  during 
probation — "  to  be  a  very  different  thing  from  the  easy  one  at 

IXmglas,  I  do  not  prepare  for  it." " —  and ," — two 

ministers,  then  young  and  very  earnest,  now  Supernumeraries,  and 
one  of  them  the  preacher  of  Mr.  Allen's  funeral-sermon, — "  shame 
me ;  the  prayer-meetings  chide  me ;  the  friends,  and  the  prospects 
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brightening,  make  me  blush." — <<  If  I  improye,  I  may  have  some 
confidence  in  entering  with  my  plan  on  another  year.  If  not  ? — " 
— ''A  very  busy  and  exciting  week;  little  reading,  and  less  ser- 
monizing ;  yet,  in  some  respects,  better.  My  alarum  is  of  some 
service."  Arrived  at  the  end  of  1848,  he  says,  **  A  better  year,  on 
the  whole :  revivals  in  Douglas ;  prosperity  in  Wigan.    The  last 

day  one  of  the  best.    0,  the  condescending  mercy  of  God ! The 

cold  heart  melting ;  the  hard  heart  broken  in  pieces ;  the  selfish- 
ness and  pride  giving  way  before  the  love  of  God.  I  have  accom- 
plished more  in  reading,  in  sermonizing,  and  especially  in  pastoral 
work,  having  visited  two  hundred  and  ninety  families  during  the 

quarter But  how  much  have  I  left  undone !" <'  Apoorweek 

— my  lameness  against  me;"  an  entry  followed  by,  <' A  better 
week ;  but  my  anxiety  to  accomplish  this  or  the  other  has  made 
me  irregular." 

«  Another  quarter  past.  Bather  less  visitation.  Still,  I  have 
seen  two  hundred  and  four  families."-— <' I  have  been  seriously  iU, 
and  away  from  my  Circuit  for  the  recovery  of  health  ;" — ^and  no 
wonder;  but  he  goes  on  to  say,  '*  Somewhat  excited  in  striving  to 
preach,  after  seven  weeks*  silence  ;  found  more  strength  and  com- 
fort than  I  expected.** — **  Wigan,  Sunday,  July  8th.    I  detect  a 

sad  want  of  variety  and  power  in  my  public  prayers I  ought 

to  have  learned,  if  not  before,  yet  from  hearing  Macdonald  and 
Taylor,  the  importance  of  a  natural  and  energetic  manner ;  but, 
when  the  lesson  is  to  be  applied,  I  forget  it,  or  I  am  at  a  loss  how 
to  apply  it.  On  a  question  of  some  di£Giculty  my  views  have  under- 
gone a  considerable  change.  For  many  months  I  have  deemed  it 
best  to  preach  new  sermons  first  at  Wigan,  thinking  they  would 
have  more  hold  on  my  soul  than  stale  preparations,  and  would 
secure  more  of  the  becoming  interest  and  excitement  in  which  I 
am  so  deficient.  Lengthened  trial  has  assured  me  that  what  is 
gained  in  this  respect  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  want  of 
confidence  and  familiarity  with  the  theme.  I  think  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  I  had  better  preach  my  sermons  over  in  the  oountty 
before  they  are  brought  out  at  Wigan." 

On  August  8lBt  of  this  year,  his  birth-day,  the  enemy  stands 
over  against  him,  with  accusation  on  accusation  of  the  most  formid- 
able description :  nothing  seems  right  with  him.  "  I  pause,"  he  says, 
"and  wonder  whether  I  am  irrecoverably  lost  1 "  Then  come  fresh 
and  gracious  vows : — "  I  see  I  cannot  write  out  so  many  sermons. 
Why  should  I  so  much  desire  it  at  present  ?  My  preparations 
must  be  made  in  less  time,  and  the  appeals,  instead  of  being  over- 
looked, must  receive  special  attention.  I  have  still  to  complain, 
that  I  am  seldom  ready  to  enter  the  pulpit." — *'  My  manner  must 
be  improved ;  and,  in  order  theretoi  I  must  often  seize  half-an-hour 
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for  reading  some  lively  compoBition  aload.  Pastoral  work  mast  be 
resumed, — ^not  for  the  sake  of  gaining  the  praise  and  affections  of 
the  people,  bat  with  a  single  eye  to  the  glory  of  God  in  the  salva- 
tion of  sools.  To  say  nothing  of  saocess  in  reading  and  compo- 
sition, which  I  seem  incapable  of  attaining,  can  I  be  a  man  of  God, 
and  an  able  minister  of  the  New  Testament,  one  wise  to  win  souls  ?  " 
— "  I  have  suffered  little  disappointments  to  put  me  out  of  my 
coarse,  and  have  done  nothing,  jnst  becanse  I  could  not  do  what 
I  wished." — "  I  might  have  had  a  good  day,  if  I  had  not  violated 
the  rule  of  July  8th.  I  was  unprepared,  fettered,  awkward**' — 
<(  Sunday.  Some  souls :  wonderful  1  good  time.  I  must  prepare 
both  sermons  with  care." — *<  Sunday.  Hindley  thrice.  A  humbling 
day.  The  conversation  with  friends  respecting  the  manner  of 
Watson,  Newton,  and  others,  should  instruct  and  rouse  me." — 
— "  Not  much  hard  work.  Deeper  convictions  as  to  ministerial 
piety  and  qualification.  Humbled  even  to  discouragement."^' 
On  the  next  Sabbath,  '*  Prescot,  school ;  open  air ;  a  hard  day ; 
bvoured  with  unusual  liberty  and  power  in  speaking, — ^never  so 
well  before.  I  must  inquire  about  it ;  then  thank  God,  and  take 
courage." — **  The  new  schools  seem  to  swallow  up  all  my  time.  I 
wonder  how  I  shall  look  in  May  and  August  next :"  this,  or  some 
similar  entry,  referring  to  his  last  examination  as  a  probationer 
at  the  May  District  Meeting,  and  his  expected  ordination,  occurs 
several  times.  "  A  poor  week.  Next  must  be  better.  I  am  resolved 
to  live  nearer  to  God.  All  goes  iU  with  me,  and  I  sink, — ^as  I 
ought, — ^bnt  still  not  quite  into  hell." — <<  The  District  Meeting  at 
Preston,  1850.  My  list  of  reading  was  pronounced  very  good.  My 
examination  was  neither  very  long  nor  severe,  and  I  was  enabled 
to  go  through  it  comfortably  and  creditably.  My  highest  expecta- 
tions were  fully  realised  when  the  Chairman  informed  me  that  I 
was  not  only  unanimously  but  very  cordially  recommended  to  be 
received  into  '  full  connexion.' " 

(To  he  concluded,) 


TWO  POINTS  IN  INDIVIDUAL  CHRISTIAN  HISTORY. 

I. — ^£NTIBE   SANOTIFIOATIOZr. 

'*  And  the  veiy  Qod  o!  peace  Bsnotify  you  wholly ;  and  I  pray  Qod  your  whole 
tpiztt  and  bohI  and  body  be  preBezred  blamelen  onto  "  (rather  in  or  at)  "  the 
Mming  of  onr  Lord  Jesus  Ohriat."— 1  THEgsALONiANS  v.  23. 

The  prayer  expressed  in  this  passage  of  Holy  Writ  consists  of 
two  separate  and  distinct  petitions,  which  have  respect  to  two 
di&rent  points  in  individual  Christian  history ;  the  one  pertaining 
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to  personal  conseoration  here,  the  other  to  personal  glorification 
hereafter ;  the  one  denoting  a  state  to  be  exemplified  during  the 
period  of  probationary  life,  and  the  other  a  state  to  be  manifested 
at  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  is,  in  the  day  of  final 
award. 

I.  The  first  petition  has  respect  to  the  period  of  present  proba- 
tionary life:  ''The  very  God  of  peace,"  or  the  God  of  peace 
Himself,  "  sanctify  yon  wholly ; "  where  it  wiU  be  observed, 

1.  That  the  object  of  desire  is  whole,  complete,  or  entire  sancti- 
fication.  But  human  sanctification,  as  set  forth  in  the  Scriptures^ 
includes  three  things  which  it  is  always  well  to  discriminate  and 
keep  in  mind,  as  now  one  and  now  another  of  them  is  made 
specially,  if  not  exclusively,  prominent.  (1.)  The  true  ground- 
thought  of  sanctification,  out  of  which  the  other  applications  of  the 
term  arise,  is  that  of  eonsecration  to  Divine  service.  Thus  the 
Sabbath  and  the  sanctuary,  with  all  its  furniture,  were  **  sanctified.*' 
So  too,  not  only  all  the  first-bom  of  the  families  of  Israel,  but  of 
all  their  flocks  and  herds,  were  '*  sanctified,"  or  appointed  to  be 
'*  holy  "  to  the  Lord.  The  tribe  of  Levi  was  "  sanctified  "  for  the 
special  duties  connected  with  the  sanctuary,  instead  of  the  first- 
bom  ;  the  family  of  Aaron  was  <'  sanctified  "  for  the  priesthood  ; 
and  the  whole  nation  was  **  sanctified  "  for  the  service  of  Jehovah, 
and  thereby  became  unto  Him  **  a  kingdom  of  priests,  and  an  holy  " 
(or  sanctified)  "  nation."  (Exod.  xix.  6.)  The  Christian  community, 
taking  the  place  of  the  Hebrew  people,  and  being  in  all  its  members 
freely  consecrated  to  God,  has  thereby  become  a  community  of 
saints,  or  sanctified  ones,  *'  a  chosen  generation,  a  royal  priesthood, 
an  holy  "(or  sanctified)  ''nation,  a  peculiar  people,"  that  is,  a  people 
whom  the  Lord  claims  as  His  exclusive  possession ;  "  that  they 
should  show  forth  the  praises  of  Him  who  hath  called  them  out  of 
darkness  into  His  marvellous  light."  (1  Peter  ii.  9.)  And  whoever 
intelligently  and  honestly  yields  and  presents  himself  to  God  in 
order  to  do  and  suffer  His  will,  by  that  very  act  of  self-dedication 
becomes  a  "  sanctified  "  man. 

But,  (2.)  because  the  man's  past  life  has  been  sinful,  so  that  he 
has  become  defiled  with  his  iniquity,  being  already,  on  that  account, 
consecrated  under  a  curse,  "  a  vessel  of  wrath,  fitted  to  destruc^ 
tion,"  he  cannot  be  accepted  of  God  for  service,  till  he  has  been 
effectually  purged  from  his  "old  sins."  Now,  as  "almost  all 
things  were  by  the  law  purged  with  blood ;  "  and  as  the  priests  on 
the  great  day  of  atonement  offered  all  the  prescribed  sacrifices 
to  "make  an  atonement"  for  the  people,  that  they  might 
be  "clean from  all  their  sins  before  the  Lord;"  (Lev.  xvi.  80;) 
FO  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  "  that  He  might  sanctify  the  people  with 
His  own  blood,  suffered  without  the  gate,"  (Heb.  xiii.  12,)  and  "we 
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are  sanctified  throngli  the  offering  of  His  body  once  for  all.*' 
(Heb.  X.  10.)  <«  For  by  one  offering  He  hath  perfected  for  ever 
them  that  are  sanctified,"  (Heb.  x.  14,)  seeing  that  His  blood 
«  cleanseth  from  all  sin."  (1  John  i.  7.)  That  is  a  "  sanotifioation  " 
whose  essence  is  the  removal  of  past  aocumnlated  sins,  purging 
both  the  man's  person  and  conscience,  so  that  he  is  now  regarded 
and  accepted  of  Ood  as  "  a  vessel  unto  hononr,  sanctified,  and  meet 
for  the  Master's  use,  and  prepared  nnto  every  good  work/' 
(2  Tim.  ii.  21.) 

Nevertheless,  he  yet  needs,  (8.)  sanctification  in  another  sense. 
For  having,  by  sin,  been  cut  off  from  fellowship  in  the  life  of  God, 
he  is  destitute  of  the  moral  power  which  is  requisite  for  the  successful 
rendering  of  the  assumed  service.  Therefore,  he  must  experience 
the  "  sanctification  of  the  Spirit; "  (2  Thess.  ii.  18;)  the  ''  renewing 
of  the  Holy  Qhost ; "  (Titus  iii.  5 ; )  the  inspiration  of  a  new  life, 
even  that  "  eternal  life  "  which  is  bestowed  by  Christ  upon  all  that 
believe.  And  it  is  "  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus," 
which  not  only  makes  "  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death,"  but 
inspires  with  a  new  and  effectual  power  in  which  the  believer 
"  yields  himself  unto  God,"  as  one  who  is  **  alive  from  the  dead;"  so 
that  the  very  "  members  "  of  his  body  become  "  instruments  of 
righteousness  unto  God." 

Now,  in  all  these  three  senses,  every  truly  Christian  man  is 
sanctified.  He  is  both  dedicated  to  God,  and  saved ' '  by  the  washing 
of  r^eneration,"  (being  washed  from  his  sins  in  the  blood  of  Jesus, 
who ''  by  Himself  purged  our  sins,"  Eev.  i.  6,  and  Heb.  i.  8,)  '*  and 
renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  (Titus  iii.  5.)  But  the  Apostle 
here  prays  that  the  sanctification  may  be  whoU^ — complete,  or 
entire:  ''the  God  of  peace  Himself  sanctify  you  wholly."  The 
word  rendered  "wholly,"*  denotes  the  whole  person  in  his  every 
separate  part  perfected,  so  that  every  member,  principle,  and  power 
of  his  constitution  shall  fulfil  its  proper  function,  and  attain  its 
proper  end,  in  harmony  with  the  requirements  of  every  other  part, 
and  with  the  will  and  purpose  of  God.  That  is  the  ideally  perfect 
state,  in  which  the  moral  and  spiritual  shall  have  attained  such 
prevalence  and  supremacy  as  that  holiness  shall  be  *'  perfected  "  in 
the  fear  of  the  Lord.    It  must  include, 

(1.)  Continuous,  whole-hearted,  and  complete  consecration  to 
the  service  and  glory  of  God.     All  true  consecration  is  in  fact 


•  We  giTe  part  of  Dr.  EUioott's  note  here :— 'OXortAfTr  :  ••  wholly; "  "  per 
omnU."  Vols., — ^in  your  eolleotive  powers  and  parts ;  iP^or.  marking  more  emph»- 
tieally  than  Sxovs  that  thoroughness  and  pervasive  nature  of  holiness  (SXovs  8i' 
Samt,  (Eenmen.,  "secondom  omnes  partes,"  Cocceins)  which  the  followmg  words 
spedfj  with  farther  exactness. 

vox*.   XI  r. — FIFTH  8BBISS.  O 
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entire.  When  the  penitent  sinner  first  seeks  for  acceptance  with 
God,  he  cannot  possibly  secure  it,  he  cannot  even  believe  for  it, 
till  he  consents  with  fall  intelligence  and  honesty  to  submit  himself 
to  the  will  of  God  in  all  things.  If  he  thinks  to  reserve  to  himself 
the  liberty  of  neglecting  some  known  duty,  or  of  cherishing  some 
sinful  passion,  or  of  continuing  in  some  depraved  habit,  then  it  is 
obvious  enough,  not  only  that  God  will  not  and  cannot  accept  such 
a  compromise,  but  that  the  man  himself  cannot  hope  for  it.  The 
surrender  must  be  simple,  unconditional,  and  complete ;  and  in 
a  life  of  entire  sanctification  this  complete  consecration  will  be 
BUf^tained  without  interruption. 

Such  a  life  will  include,  (2,)  a  continued  consciousness  that  the 
blood  of  Christ "  cleanseth  from  all  sin."  That  sanctification  which 
is  by  blood  is,  indeed,  complete  for  all  believers.  It  is  never  partial. 
If  the  blood  of  Jesus  cleanses  the  believer  from  any  sin  whatever, 
it  most  assuredly  cleanses  him  from  all  his  sins.  It  does  not  wash 
out  some  stains  and  leave  others  unremoved,  nor  does  it  so  wash 
them  out  as  that,  though  greatly  reduced  in  the  intensity  of  guilty 
hue,  a  dim  residuum  of  them  may  still  be  found.  Even  the 
Psalmist  could  pray :  **  Purge  me  with  hyssop,  and  I  shall  be  clean : 
wash  me,  and  I  shall  be  whiter  than  snow."  (Psalm  li.  7.)  If  such 
was  the  efficacy  of  sprinkled  blood,  (Lev.  xiv.  4,  6,  49,)  or  of  the 
sprinkling  of  the  water  in  which  had  been  mingled  the  ashes  of  the 
red  heifer,  (Num.xix.,)  xmder  theLeviticallaw  as  to  '<  sanctify  to  the 
purifying  of  the  flesh,  how  much  more  shall  the  blood  of  Christ, 
who  through  the  eternal  Spirit  offered  Himself  without  spot  to  God, 
purge  our  conscience  from  dead  works  to  serve  the  living  God  ?  " 
(Heb.  ix.  18, 14.)  Nevertheless  believers  do  not  always  realise  this 
precious  truth  in  its  fulness.  Their  faith  is  mingled  with  fear ; 
their  confidence  with  doubt ;  their  trust  with  such  a  depressing 
sense  of  unworthiness  that  their  conscience  becomes  disquieted. 
They  do  not  therefore  exult  continually  iti  the  consciousness  that 
**  by  one  oiBfering  "  Christ  **  hath  perfected  for  ever  them  that  are 
sanctified,"  and  that  His  blood  "cleanseth  themfrom  allsin,"  as  they 
certainly  would  do  if,  in  the  sense  of  the  text,  they  were  sanctified 
"  wholly." 

But  this  entire  sanctification  manifestly  includes  also,  (8,)  a 
maturity  and  fulness  of  Christian  knowledge  as  to  what  the  will  of 
the  Lord  is.  For  it  implies,  as  the  context  clearly  shows,  not  only 
abstinence  from  every  form  of  evil,  and  the  cultivation  of  sim- 
plicity and  sincerity  in  the  pursuit  of  every  form  of  good,  but  also 
such  a  well-disciplined  Christian  intelligence  as  can  **  prove  all 
things,"  so  as  to  <*  hold  fast  that  which  is  good."  This  connection 
of  entire  sanctification  with  matured  Christian  knowledge,  which 
is,  alas  I  too  often  forgotten  or  ignored,  is  frequently  and  strongly 
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insisted  upon  by  the  Apostle.  It  is  not  enoagh  that  a  man  be  per- 
fectly sincere  and  earnest,  he  must  be  intelligently  so ;  must  indeed 
"  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  "  of  God's  will  "  in  all  wisdom  and 
spiritnal  understanding ;  that  he  may  walk  worthy  of  the  Lord  unto 
all  pleasing,  being  frnitfiil  in  every  good  work,  and  increasing  in 
the  knowledge  of  God."  (Col.  i.  9,  10.)  Borne  have  been  qnite  sin- 
cere, who  have  regarded  marriage  as  being  altogether  inconsistent 
with  an  entirely  sanctified  state,  and  have  therefore  abandoned 
their  wives  in  order  to  attain  thereto,  and  have  enjoined  the  like 
procedure  npon  all  who  would  be  perfectly  holy.  Others,  again, 
have  weakly  judged  that  it  was  sinful  to  eat  "  meats,  which  God 
hath  created  io  be  received  with  thanksgiving,"  and  have  restricted 
themselves  to  certain  kinds  of  food,  that  they  might  become  spirit- 
ually perfect.  Such  persons  have  had  their  ordinances  and  com- 
mandments of  men,  saying,  "  Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not," 
for  the  mortification  of  the  flesh,  and  the  purifying  of  the  soul. 
Now  the  defect  of  such  men  is  not  one  of  purpose,  nor  of  feeling, 
but  of  knowledge  ;  and  though  the  Apostle  would  have  us  receive 
Euch  weak  brethren,  in  order  to  raise  them  to  a  higher  and  more 
worthy  position,  he  would  never  have  pronounced  them  to  be  sanc- 
tified "  wholly," — 6\oT(\tis, — however  sincere  their  intentions,  or 
rspturous  their  devotions.  To  arrive  at  that  condition,  no  part  of 
our  nature  must  be  either  unduly  repressed  or  exalted,  and  no  part 
gratified  or  denied  to  the  damage  of  itself  or  others,  but  each  fiEUSulty 
and  power  must  be  intelligently  directed  and  governed  in  harmony 
with  the  requirements  of  every  other,  and  with  the  demands  of  the 
moral  law. 

And  then,  (4,)  there  must  be  included  in  this  entire  sanctifica- 
tion  such  sustained  fellowship  in  the  life  of  God,  through  Christy 
such  '*  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  as  affords  power  to  success- 
fully realise  the  Apostle's  ideal  in  the  practical  life.  For  if  any 
bodily  appetite  is  not  kept  under  perfect  and  wise  control,  if  any 
passion  is  allowed  to  run  to  excess,  if  any  desire  is  cherished  or  any 
practice  followed  which  is  of  a  doubtful  character,  or  if  any  duty 
is  neglected,  or  any  affection  repressed  or  crushed  which  ought  to. 
be  cultivated,  it  is  manifest  that  the  end  of  this  sanctification,  in 
the  perfection  of  every  part,  blended  into  one  harmonious  wholci 
has  not  been  attained.*    For  this  implies  not  only  the  separation 

*  A  distinotion  has  been  made  between  entire  aanotification  and  Ohristian 
pcrfeeticm.  The  difference  between  perfect  conseoration  and  the  perfection  of 
the  penon  consecrated,  as  also  between  perfect  pnrgation  from  sin  and  the 
pofeetion  of  active  eerrioe,  ii ,  infficiently  obvioas.  Bnt  whether,  with  the 
'AMYXftfy— the  whole  (penon)  perfected,— of  the  text,  as  indicating  the  resoU 
d  the  sanctification  songht,  such  a  diitinotionwili  avaU  to  aid  ezposition  herOf 
is  to  US  more  than  doabtfoL 

0  2 
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of  tLo  wliole  man  in  every  part  from  Cbat  which  is  sinful,  bat 
active  consecration  of  the  whole,  in  every  part,  to  the  eervice  of 
God ;  not  only  a  temple  sanctified  in  dedication  to  Divine  service, 
(Lev.  viii.  10,  11,)  but  also  by  being  possessed  and  filled  with  the 
glory  of  God,  (Exod.  xxix.  48,)  and  by  having  offered  therein  per- 
petually  "  spiritual  sacrifices,  acceptable  to  God  by  Jesus  Christ." 
(1  Peter  ii.  5.)  This  is  the  state  indicated  and  secured  by  being 
•'filled  with  the  Spirit;"  (Ephes.  v.  18;)  "filled  with  aU  the 
fulness  of  God ; "  (Ephes.  iii.  19 ;)  who  "  makes  all  grace 
abound  toward  us;  that  we,  always  having  all  sufficiency  in  all 
things,  may  abound  to  every  good  work."  (2  Cor.  ix.  8.)  It  is 
the  result  of  believing  "  labour,"  which  **  strives  according  to 
His  working,  which  worketh  in  us  mightily,"  (Col.  i.  29,)  and 
strengthens  us  '<  with  might  by  His  Spirit  in  the  inner  man." 
(Ephes.  iii.  16.) 

Such  is  the  high  state  of  moral  and  spiritual  excellence  which 
St.  Paul  so  ardently  desires  for  Christian  men.    It  is  therefore, 

2.  Sought  of  God,  since  He  alone  can  work  it.  '<  The  God  of 
peace  Himself  sanctify  you  wholly."  The  Apostle  had  been  endea- 
vouring earnestly  to  promote  in  the  Thessalonians  this  result. 
He  had  been  using  warning,  admonition,  exhortation  ;  had  been 
pointing  out  certain  things  which  are  inconsistent  with  it,  to  be 
watchfully  avoided,  and  certain  others  which  are  essential  to  it,  to 
be  cherished  and  maintained ;  and  he  assumes  that  they,  on  their 
part,  will  strive  earnestly  to  fulfil  all  his  desire  in  respect  to  these 
things  ;  but,  as  if  impressed  with  the  necessary  incompleteness  of 
his  instructions,  and  remembering  the  insufficiency  of  their  moral 
resources,  he  suddenly  breaks  off,  and  makes  his  appeal  to  God 
Himself  to  accomplish  that  which  otherwise  must  remain  for  ever 
a  beautiful  but  unrealised  ideal.  As  though  he  had  said,  "  I  cannot 
do  this  thing  for  you ;  and  even  your  own  resolute  efforts,  if  unas- 
sisted, must  be  beaten  back  with  everlasting  failure.  But '  the  God 
of  peace '  can  do  it ;  and  He  will.  For  to  this  end  He  '  made  peace ' 
between  you  and  Himself '  through  the  blood '  of  the  Cross, '  brought 
again  from  the  dead  our  Lord  Jesus,  that  great  Shepherd  of  the 
sheep,*  and  was  'pleased  that  in  Him  should  all  fulness  dwell,'  even 
'all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily,'  (Heb.  xiii.  20;  and  Col. 
i.  19;  ii.  9,)  that  ye  might  be  •  complete  *  (or  filled  full)  'in  Him,  who 
is  the  Head  of  all  principality  and  power.' "  (Col.  ii.  10.) 

But  though  God  alone  can  effectuate  in  ns  the  full  purpose  of 
holy  service,  impart  to  us  the  abiding  consciousness  of  acceptance 
in  the  Beloved,  fill  us  with  the  clear  and  perfect  knowledge  of  His 
will,  and  endow  us  with  the  power  of  a  holy  life,  yet  He  works  in 
those  a  perfect  will  who  are  willing  workers  with  Him,  inspires 
those  with  abiding  joy  and  peace  inbelieying  who  exercise  an  habitual 
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faith  in  the  Jblood  of  Christ  for  the  purgation  of  all  their  sin,  gived 
a  fulness  of  knowledge  concerning  His  will  to  those  who  with 
sincerity  and  earnestness  seek  for  it  in  the  intelligent  stndy  of  His 
Word,  and  confers  an  ahility  for  steady  and  snccessfol  work  for  Him 
to  those  who  make  honest  nse  of  the  grace  already  given.  In  respect 
to  all  these  matters  the  principle  holds  good,  that ''  to  him  who  hath 
(improyes  what  he  hath)  shall  more  he  given,"  while  from  "him 
that  hath  not  (to  any  nsefdl  end)  shall  be  taken  away  even  that 
which  he  hath."  Therefore  in  those,  and  in  those  only,  shall  this 
prayer  for  entire  sanctification  be  answered,  who  seek,  with  prayer- 
fol,  r^olnte,  practical  purpose,  to  possess  and  to  exemplify  that 
answer.  To  such,  the  prayer  itself,  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  therefore  indicating  clearly  the  will  of  God  concerning  ns,  is 
ample  assurance  that  the  desire  of  their  heart  shall  be  granted. 
The  Ood  of  peace  Himself  mR  "  sanctify  them  wholly." 

And  now,  it  may  be  well  to  add  a  word  or  two  as  to  the  know- 
ledge and  profession  of  having  attained  to  such  a  state.  Can  a 
believer  know  when  he  is  entirely  sanctified?  and  onght  he  to 
make  profession  of  it  ?  It  is  just  here,  we  think,  that  sound  dis- 
crimination is  required.  To  the  fact  of  our  sonship  we  have  the 
Spirit's  witness,  nnder  the  influence  of  which  we  cry,  "  Abba, 
Father."  (Bom.  viii.  15, 16.)  But  we  find  no  Scriptural  indica- 
tion, either  by  direct  promise  or  by  implication,  of  any  witness 
to  the  enjoyment  of  entire  sanctification  simply  as  such.  Never- 
theless, the  believer  who  submits  himself  with  his  whole  heart 
to  God,  and  consecrates  himself  without  reserve  to  His  service, 
abjuring  everything  sinful  in  practice  and  temper,  and  striving 
to  attend  faithfully  to  everything  which  he  conceives  to  be  his 
duty,  mnst  be  conscious  of  the  fact.  Devoting  himself  to  a  rational 
service,  and  knowingly  giving  himself  to  it  as  a  rational  being, 
be  needs  no  external  witness  to  that  fact. 

Then  again :  he  who  lives  by  an  habitual  faith  in  the  efiScacy  of 
the  blood  of  Christ  to  cleanse  him  from  all  sin ;  who  ever  remem- 
bers that  "  by  one  offering  He  hath  perfected  for  ever  them  that 
are  sanctified ; "  must  also  enjoy  the  abiding  conifort  of  that  con- 
fidence. For  ^*  he  that  believeth  on  the  Son  of  God  hath  the 
witness  in  himself." 

As  to  these  two  points,  therefore,  the  man  is  entirely  sanctified, 
and  is  eonscions  that  he  is  so.  He  may  also  be  fully  certified  that 
the  God  of  glory  fills  him  with  His  hallowing  presence,  and  that, 
up  to  his  present  knowledge  and  capacity,  he  is  **  a  vessel  unto 
honour,  sanctified,  and  meet  for  the  Master's  nse."  To  that  state 
of  entire  consecration  every  believer  attained  when  he  first  sub- 
miftled  himself  to  God,  and  cordially  accepted  Christ.  Then  at 
least  his  oonseeration  was  complete,  or  he  could  not  have  been 
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aooepted ;  then  the  blood  of  Chrifit  did  cleanse  him  from  all  his  sins, 
and  he  exnlted  in  the  oonsciouBness  thereof;  and  then,  too,  the 
Holy  Spirit  took  possession  of  him,  renewing  him  in  the  spirit  of 
his  mind;  and,  had  the  believer  been  uniformly  faithful  to  that 
grace,  as  he  might  have  been,  and  as  he  ought  to  have  been,  his 
religious  life  would  haye  gone  on,  '<  increasing  with  the  increase  of 
God,"  and  that  without  any  remarkable  interval,  or  violent  inter- 
mission, to  the  end  of  life.  What  has  been  termed  the  <<  higher 
life  *'  would  have  been  realised  and  enjoyed  through  his  whole 
career,  as  it  ought  to  be  in  the  experience  of  every  believer ;  and 
we  apprehend  that  in  most,  if  not  all,  cases  in  which  the  children 
of  God  obtain  a  *'  second  blessing,"  they  are  but  recovering  that 
which  ought  never  to  have  been  lost.  It  may  be  true  that  most  do 
lose  it;  and  that  many  make  small  effort  for  its  recovery;  yet 
there  is  no  reason,  beyond  individual  unfaithfulness,  why  it  should 
be  so. 

But  the  prayer  of  the  text  dearly  included  more  than  perfect 
consecration;  more  than  perfect  cleansing;  more  even  than  a 
present  fulness  of  the  blessed  Spirit's  influence.  It  includes  that 
which  must  be  the  result,  whenever  accomplished,  of  all  those, — 
namely,  such  a  maturity  of  spiritual  knowledge  as  shall  clearly 
discern  what  the  wiU  of  the  Lord  is,  and  be  prepared  to  govern 
the  whole  man,  in  every  part,  according  to  that  will.  This  man 
is  no  longer  <<  a  babe  "  in  Ghrist,  who  needs  to  be  fed  with  '<  milk;  *' 
but  one  of  '<  full  age,"  whose  <'  senses  '*  have  been  so  '*  exercised  "  in 
the  discrimination  of  things  <<  good  and  evil*'  that  he  is  prepared  to 
<<  prove  all  things,"  and  to  **  hold  fast  that  which  is  good.*'  All 
this,  it  seems  to  us,  is  comprehended  in  the  '*  sanctify  you  wholly,*' 
— oyiacrai  vfias  iikortXtUt — for  which  request  is  here  made.  It 
is  to  be  so  sanctified  as  that  the  whole  person,  in  his  every  power, 
principle,  passion,  appetite,  and  organ,  shall  be  perfected,  so  that 
each  component  part  of  his  nature  shall  attain  its  proper  design, 
in  harmony  with  the  requirements  of  all  the  rest,  and  according  to 
the  wUl  and  purpose  of  God.  To  such  a  state,  no  doubt,  a  Chris- 
tian man,  by  the*  grace  of  God,  may  attain,  even  on  earth,  though 
none  less  than  the  Omniscient  God  can  know,  or  make  known,  tho 
precise  moment  when  it  is  attained. 


THE  OLD  YEAR'S  LEGACY  TO  THE  NEW. 

Akotbeb  year  is  gone  from  us,  and,  like  its  ancestors,  has  left  a 
considerable  heritage  of  good  and  evil  to  its  successor.  During  its 
dosing  hours  thousands  were  occupied  in  looking  back,  with 
varied  interest,  on  its  course.  Here  and  there  solitazy  watchers 
mused  on  what  has  been  a  memorable  epoch  in  their  history,  bringing 
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to  them  adverdty  and  sorrow ;  'while  others  have  reviewed  events 
that  have  brought  them  prosperiiy  and  joy.  Not  a  few  Ghristian 
eongr^ations,  too,  haye  been  keeping  solemn  vigils  in  God's  house. 
While  memories'  of  the  past  came  crowding  to  their  minds 
as  in  silent  worship  they  heard  the  knell  of  the  departed  year,  they 
have  afresh  given  themselves  to  God  and  His  service.  New  feelings 
rushed  upon  ns,  as  we  canght  the  earliest  smile  of  New  Year's 
day.  Like  loyalty,  with  its  mingled  emotions  at  the  demise  of 
the  Sovereign,  crying,  **  The  King  is  deadl  long  live  the  King!  " 
the  sigh  that  1874,  with  all  its  interests,  could  not  be  recalled,  was 
only  half  heaved  when  "A  happy  new  year! "  broke  forth  from  hearts 
gladdened  that  a  new  term  of  trial,  with  fresh  opportonities  and 
renewed  hopes,  was  bel6re  them.  The  twelve  months  just  passed 
away  "  like  a  tale  that  is  told,"  have  handed  on  to  the  year  on 
which  we  are  entering  not  a  few  public  movements,  social  questionSi 
religious  and  political  controversies,  which  have  long  stirred  the 
pulse,  and  agitated  the  mind,  of  the  English  people.  The  issues, 
solutions,  and  settlements  of  many  weighty  questions  doubtless 
await  us  in  Eighte^i  Hundred  and  Seventy-Five ;  and  we  shall  per- 
haps find  it  instructive  to  glance  back  from  a  Ghristian  stand-point 
at  some  of  the  principal  events  of  recent  months,  and  to  regard 
them  in  their  probable  bearing  upon  the  immediate  future. 

The  great  problems  that  are  agitating  the  nations  of  Europe 
have  been  left  so  unsettled  at  the  close  of  1874  that  they  must  of 
necessity  closely  affect  the  course  of  public  affairs  in  1875.  The 
peace  of  Europe,  it  is  true,  has  been  preserved ;  but  there  lack  not 
indications  that,  underneath  international  amities,  more  politic 
than  hearty,  there  are  distrusts,  jealousies,  and  dislikes,  which 
only  want  a  touch,  which  accident  or  design  may  give  them,  to 
cause  a  terrible  conflagration.  Spain,  of  course,  has  not  even 
the  poor  rest  of  exhaustion,  but  continues  to  dribble  out  her  treasure 
and  her  blood  in  the  internecine  and  undecisive  contests  of  Bepub* 
licana  and  Garlists.  The  recognition  of  the  existing  Government 
by  the  Oreat  Powers  has  not  brought  the  repose  which  her  hapless 
diildren  need. 

In  France,  although  the  Government  rules,  and  public  order  is 
maintained,  yet  ''the  situation,"  wanting  the  promise  of  perma« 
nence,  is  unsatisfactory.  The  very  title  given  to  the  Executive 
Power,  **  the  Septennate,"  indicates  that  its  days  are  literally 
numbered.  Meanwhile  it  is  pleasing  to  observe  that  the  industrial 
condition  of  the  country  shows  a  wonderful  amount  of  native  energy 
and  native  elasticity  in  the  recovery  of  material  prosperity.  It  is 
matter  of  thankfulness,  too,  that  the  political  parties  are  learning 
to  fight  bloodless  battles  at  tiie  ballot-boxes,  instead  of  improvising 
barricades  in  the  thoroughfares  of  Paris.      Even  the  absurd 
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panetilionaness  of  the  Legitimist  pretender,  in  forfeiting  the 
chances  of  a  throne  for  the  colour  of  a  flag,  is  matter  of  congratu- 
lation in  the  interests  of  peace.  And  still  more  pleasing  is  the 
movement  towards  orthodoxy  in  the  French  Beformed  Church. 
Through  the  gradual  growth  of  evangelical  truth  and  life,  the 
Bationalistic  party,  so  long  dominant,  are  now  in  a  minority : 
Synodal  action  has  been  permitted  by  the  Government ;  a  Con- 
fession of  Faith  has  been  adopted ;  and  a  Church  more  worthy  of 
its  Huguenot  ancestry  than,  alas  1  it  has  been  for  many  years,  is 
in  a  position  to  bless  France  with  the  old  blessed  Gospel. 

In  Germany  the  struggle  of  the  State  with  Ultramontanism 
is  vigorously  maintained.  While  English  statesmen  are  making 
speeches  or  writing  pamphlets  on  the  bearing  of  the  Vatican 
Decrees  on  civil  allegiance,  the  great  Prince- Chancellor  of  the 
(jerman  Empire  is  enforcing  the  Falck-laws  against  those  who  fail 
in  their  loyalty  to  the  State  by  being  Catholics  (that  is,  subjects 
of  the  Pope)  first,  and  Germans  after.  The  "  Old  Catholic  "  party 
are  completing  their  organization,  and  receiving  recognition  from 
fiome  of  the  Governments  of  the  Fatherland,  to  the  great  scandal 
and  vexation  of  the  Papacy. 

In  Italy  there  still  exists,  side  by  side  with  the  Throne  and 
Government  of  the  Italian  kingdom,  the  portentous  anachronism 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  styles,  **  That  baleful  power  which  is  expressed 
by  the  phrase  Curia  Eomana"  The  aged  Pontiff,  the  central  figure 
in  that  intriguing  court,  deprived  of  the  temporal  rule  which  he 
once  exercised,  is  nevertheless  no  shadowy  potentate,  like  the 
discrowned  Bourbons  of  France,  Naples,  and  Spain,  but  exercises  a 
real  and  wide-spreading  sovereignty  over  millions  of  minds.  Even  in 
our  own  land,  "  the  home  of  the  free,*'  the  sway  of  his  ghostly  sceptre 
is  felt  and  acknowledged  by  titled  subjects  of  the  Queen,  who  give 
to  him  their  first  fealty,  and  lay  coronets  and  consciences  at  his 
feet, 

-  The  bequest  of  Home  Affairs  which  the  old  year  has  made 
to  the  new,  is  not  unimportant.  The  events  recorded  in  our 
domestic  annals  during  the  past  twelve  months  have  not  been  of 
such  an  extraordinary  and  sensational  character  as  to  constitute 
the  period  for  us  an  annus  mirabUis,  and  yet  some  of  them  are  not 
without  grave  significance.  The  new  Government  which  was 
called  to  power,  and  the  new  Parliament  elected  in  1874,  will,  no 
doubt,  very  sensibly  affect  the  current  of  national  affairs  in  1876. 
Of  what  particular  tendencies,  other  than  political,  the  changes 
whick  they  represent  are  symptomatic,  it  would  be  interesting  to 
(bscertain.  But  to  conjecture  would  be  hazardous.  That  the  flux 
and  reflux  of  public  opinion  in  this  country  are  influenced  by 
causes  which  lie  deep  beneath  the  surface,  is  generally  admitted  by 
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thonghtfal  observers,  although  not  obyious  to  those  who  are  blinded 
by  the  spirit  of  party.  It  is  the  duty  of  Christian  patriotism  ever 
to  6€ek  in  prayer  for  God*B  blessing  on  the  Queen  and  her  Govern- 
ment, and  on  the  Parliament  of  our  favoured  country.  Providence 
has  blessed  ns  with  a  plentiful  harvest.  Trade,  if  not  equal  to 
that  of  the  last  two  years,  is,  upon  the  whole,  prosperous.  The 
dusky  brow  of  the  national  industry  is  moist  with  the  sweat  of 
remuneratiye  toil,  and  this  busy  island,  the  ''  workshop  of  the 
world,"  is  as  lively  as  ever  veith  the  roar  of  furnaces,  the  ring  of 
anvils,  and  the  clatter  of  looms;  whilst  our  almost  ubiquitous 
mercantile  marine  plies  the  paddle  and  spreads  the  sail  in  every 
sea.  Would  that  we  could  add  that  our  commercial  opulence  is 
adequately  consecrated  to  the  service  and  glory  of  Qod,  and  that 
'*  Holiness  to  the  Lord  '*  is  inscribed  upon  the  gains  of  all  the  pro- 
ducers of  our  manufactures  and  the  carriers  of  our  trade !  Alas  I 
this  cannot  be  affirmed,  except  in  comparatively  few  instances. 
And,  indeed,  it  must  be  confessed  that  a  wide-spread  commercial 
immorality  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  age. 

The  old  year  has  bequeathed  peace  to  the  new  throughout  the 
world-wide  territories  of  the  British  empire.  This  is  all  the  more  a 
matter  of  thankfulness  inasmuch  as  a  war,  although  a  "little"  one, 
had  stained  a  portion  of  1874.  Very  reluctantly  did  peace-loving 
Britannia  take  down  **  the  shield  and  spear,"  which  had  been  "  high 
uphung,"  to  repel  the  aggressions  of  the  King  of  Ashantee  upon 
tribes  hving  under  her  protectorate.  The  generalship  which  had 
to  cope  in  unfamiliar  warfare  amidst  African  jungles  with  a 
treacherous  and  barbarous  foe,  and  vrith  the  influences  of  a  deadly 
dimate,  was  crowned  vrith  complete  success.  The  burning  of  the 
enemy's  capital  was  an  unusual  kind  of  feat  to  report  in  the 
despatches  of  a  British  general ;  but  when  it  is  remembered  that 
Coomaarie,  with  its  "Blood-never-dry  street,"  and  its  palaces 
hideously  ornamented  with  human  skulls,  was  a  "huge  human 
shambles,'*  many  tears  cannot  be  shed  over  its  destruction.  Let 
it  be  hoped  that  if  ever  raised  from  its  ashes,  it  may  not  be  again 
reddened  by  its  former  sanguinary  "  customs,"  and  that  it  may  be 
willing  to  receive,  in  lieu  of  a  heathenism  unusually  cruel  and 
ghastly,  the  Gospel  of  love  to  God  and  man. 

The  annexation  of  Fiji  is  a  pleasanter  theme  than  the 
chastisement  of  Ashantee.  This  newest  acquisition  adds  but 
little  in  territory  and  population  to  an  Empire  on  which  the 
sun  never  sets.  It  ought,  however,  to  prove  advantageous  to 
the  Fijians  themselves ;  and  it  will  confer  on  them  an  untold 
benefit  if  it  saves  them  from  some  unscrupulous  Power 
unfriendly  to  the  Methodist  Missions,  which  have  raised  these 
idands  from  Oannibalism  to  Ghristianityi  and  to  a  state  of  com- 
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parative  oiyilization.  The  tranBaotion  completed  by  Sir  Hercules 
Bobinson  increases  our  national  obligations.  If  Fiji  be  re- 
garded  merely  as  a  convenient  place  of  call  for  shipping  passing 
between  Australia  and  Galifomia,  and  not  as  a  possession  which 
rrovidence  has  giyen  to  Great  Britain  to  rale  for  the  benefit  of  its 
native  population,  then  indeed  there  is  little  to  rejoice  over.  It 
may  be  hoped,  however,  that  the  good  work  begun  and  continued 
by  our  missionaries,  and  so  wonderfully  blessed  of  God,  may  not 
be  hindered,  but  furthered,  by  what  has  just  taken  place.  It  would 
indeed  be  a  deplorable  result  if,  by  an  influx  of  ungodly  whites,  the 
Ohristian  natives  should  receive  spiritual  damage.  We  hope  and 
pray  for  better  things;  and  indeed  confidently  expect  that 
Thakombau  and  his  people  will  never  have  to  regret  that  the  flag 
which  is  the  symbol  and  guarantee  of  Uberty,  the  wide  world  over, 
floats  on  the  beautiful  islands  of  Fiji,  the  finest  group  in  the 
Southern  Archipelago. 

The  current  controversies  of  our  time  are  very  miscellaneous. 
Amongst  the  more  important  are  those  raised  by  Professor 
Tyndall's  Address  at  Belfast,  the  enacting  of  the  Public  Worship 
Act  by  Parhament,  and  Mr.  Gladstone*s  pamphlet  on  the  Vatican 
Decrees. 

The  interest  called  forth  by  the  utterances  of  Dr.  Tyndall  has 
been  very  extensive.  This  much-discussed  Address  has  gained 
notoriety  not  only  by  its  own  intrinsic  merits  or  faults ;  not  only 
by  the  name  of  the  author  as  a  scientist  of  ability  and  note ;  but 
largely  by  the  occasion  upon  which  it  was  given.  An  ex-eathedrd 
deliverance  by  a  President  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  given  under  circumstances  of  the  greatest 
possible  publicity,  and  when  rank,  and  wealth,  and  beauty,  are 
associated  for  the  time  being  with  savants  and  philosophers,  is  sure 
to  be  extensively  read.  Add  to  all  this  that  it  was  given  during 
the  Parliamentary  recess,  when  the  press  is  thankful  for  any  pro- 
duction, moderately  readable,  to  fill  up  the  colunms  of  the  daily 
newspapers ;  when  "  every  one  *'  who  has  "  a  psalm,  a  doctrine,  a 
tongue,  an  interpretation,"  is  certain  to  obtain  a  hearing;  and  it 
will  be  easily  understood  how  an  exaggerated  importance  may 
have  attached  itself  to  the  **  Inaugural  *'  in  question.  The  grievous 
part  of  the  procedure  of  Dr.  Tyndall  was  that  the  theories  pro- 
pounded led  directly  to  materialistic  infidelity :  and  the  unfair  part 
was  that  the  speaker,  passing  the  boundaries  of  legitimate  science, 
wandered  off  into  the  regions  of  speculation.  Yet  good  will  come 
of  it.  After  hearing  the  ablest  exposition  that  can  be  given 
of  the  *<  Genesis  "  of  Darwin,  Huxley,  and  Tyndall ;  of  what  it 
teaches  on  the  subject  of  **  primordial  atoms,*'  **  protoplasm/' 
<<  evolution,"  the  **  origin  of  species,"  and  of  the  molecule  **  poe- 
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aeeaxkg  the  promiBe  and  potency  of  eyeiy  fonn  of  life;"  the 
eondnsion  at  which  many  will  arriye  is  that  the  credulity  of 
Inerednlity  exceeds  sometimes  the  credulity  of  superstition,  and 
that  the  credibility  of  Holy  Scripture  commends  itself  far  beyond 
the  credibility  of  the  '*  scientific  "  speculations  of  modem  Philoso- 
phical Materialism.  A  cosmos  which  is  made  out  of  primordial 
atoms  by  atoms,  through  the  operation  of  "force**  and  "law" 
which  Power  and  Intelligence  properly  Divine  have  not  originated 
and  guided,  may  be  the  belief  of  some  who  claim  to  be  "thinkers," 
but  surely  a  deeper  thoughtfulness  will  lead  others  to  accept  as 
their  creed,  as  "words  of  truth  and  soberness/'  the  opening 
sentence  of  Divine  Bevelation : — "  In  the  beginning  God  created 
the  heaven  and  the  earth." 

The  Public  Worship  Act  of  the  last  session  of  Parliament  has 
increased  the  general  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  on  the  subject  of 
the  spread  of  Bitualism*  Originating,  as  the  measure  did,  with 
the  two  Archbishops,  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  an  effort 
made  by  the  Church  of  England  to  suppress  the  scandalous 
innovations  by  which  the  uniformity  of  her  services  is  marred,  and 
her  Protestantism  imperilled.  The  success  of  the  Bill  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  notwithstanding  deprecation,  amounting  to  opposition, 
on  the  part  of  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Cabinet,  affords  a 
pleasing  indication  that  the  peerage  of  the  realm,  from  which 
Capel  and  Manning  have  gathered  a  few  coronets,  is  not  inspired 
by  an  anti-Beformation  spirit,  and  is  not  in  favour  of  ante- 
Beformation  practices  in  the  public  services  of  the  English  Church. 
Still  more  gratifying  was  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  Bill 
passed  its  several  stages  through  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
the  face  of  the  opposition  of  another  influential  member  of  the 
Government,  and  the  discursive  eloquence  of  the  still  more 
influential  ex-Prime  Minister.  Never,  surely,  was  the  Bill  of  a 
private  member — ^for  such  it  was — ^passed  so  triumphantly;  and 
although  much  of  its  success  may  be  attributed  to  the  support 
which  it  received  from  the  Premier,  yet  the  re-assuring  fact  which 
it  brought  to  light  remains,  that  Protestantism  holds  a  strong 
position  amongst  the  representatives  of  the  people,  and  throughout 
the  eonntty  generally. 

The  stir  occasioned  during  the  year  in  reference  to  politico-eccle- 
siastical questions  culminated  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  pamphlet  on  the 
Vatican  Decrees  in  their  bearing  on  civil  allegiance.  The  blow 
struck  at  the  pretensions  of  the  Papacy  by  this  remarkable  pro- 
duction has  been  well  and  vigorously  given,  and  its  importance  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  over-estimate.  The  unexpectedness  of  the 
attack  has,  no  doubt,  added  considerably  to  the  effect  produced. 
Ptotestants  themselves  were  astonished,  and  Boman  Catholics  were 
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surprised  and  slunned.  With  the  exception  of  his  generous  sym- 
pathy with  Italian  patriotism,  there  was  little,  if  anything,  in  the 
antecedents  of  the  writer  to  warrant  an  expectation  that  he  would 
ever  make  so  formidable  an  assault  upon  the  claims  of  Papal  Home. 
From  his  early  public  life  he  has  been  known  as  a  strict  and  uncom- 
promising High  Churchman,  the  associate  and  admirer  of  some  of 
the  Tractarian  leaders,  holding  friendly  relations  with  them  after, 
as  before,  their  apostasy  from  the  English  Church.  His  great 
measures  in  Irish  legislation,  although  supported  by  many  Pro- 
testants on  the  broad  principles  of  religious  equality,  were  well 
known  to  be  acceptable  to  Cardinal  Cullen  and  the  priests,  and 
indeed  were  specially  designed  to  pacify  the  turbulent  Bomaniam 
of  Ireland.  The  claims  of  aspiring  Boman  Catholics  to  office  were 
not  overlooked,  and  some  of  them  were  elevated  to  the  peerage 
itself.  Of  one  of  these  new-made  lords  it  has  been  said  that  his 
abandonment  of  Protestantism  laid  the  foundation  of  his  political 
good  fortune.  The  last  great  speech,  moreover,  of  the  author  of 
<<  The  Vatican  Decrees,**  delivered  in  the  House  of  Conmions,  was 
made  against  the  Public  Worship  Bill,  and  apparently  in  extenua- 
tion of  those  Bitualistio  practices  which  have  prepared  many  for 
full  membership  in  the  Church  of  Bome.  With  such  precedents, 
no  one  could  have  anticipated  an  attack  upon  the  Papal  position, 
so  sudden  and  well-aimed,  as  that  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  made. 
Hence  the  amazement  and  irritation  of  the  Ultramontane  press, 
the  "El  tUf  Brute,**  of  the  Bomish  hierarchy,  the  reproachful 
references  of  Archbishop  Manning  to  "  a  friendship  of  forty-five 
years,"  and  the  general  excitement  and  consternation  in  the  Boman 
camp. 

But  the  very  antecedents  which  render  the  pamphlet  a  surprise, 
add  significance  to  the  deliverance.  Had  the  writer  been  less 
friendly  with  the  Oxford  leaders  of  the  counter-Beformation,  less 
pronounced  in  the  theological  biases  of  his  High-Churchism,  less 
favourable  to  the  sBsthetical  and  histrionic  in  ritual  and  worship, 
and  less  conciliatory  in  political  action  towards  Boman  CathoUo 
claim8,his  ''Expostulation"  would  not  have  carried  the  weightwhioh 
it  now  possesses,  nor  have  effected  the  results  which  it  is  likely  to 
accomplish.  Had  it  been  written,  for  instance,  by  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury with  his  well-known  evangelical  views,  or  by  Mr.  Newdegate 
with  his  strongly-marked  political  Protestantism,  it  would  certainly 
have  been  far  from  producing  the  sensation  which  it  has  created 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Another  circumstance  which  has  gained  for  this  production  a 
reading  with  a  large  and  influential  class,  is  that  it  is  <'  a  political 
expostulation,"  and  not  a  theological  essay.  The  spirit  of  Gallio, 
the  Deputy  of  Aohaia,  is  very  prevalent  to-day.    With  masses  of 
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edaeated  men,  the  most  important  religions  controversy  is  nothing 
bat  "  a  question  of  words  and  names,  and  of  your  law,"  of  wliich 
they  haye  neither  the  qualifications  nor  the  disposition  to  be  judges ; 
but  a  failure  of  "  oivil  allegiance**  they  regard  as  "a  matter  of 
wrong  or  wickedness  '*  to  which  it  is  reasonable  they  should  give 
heed ;  and  consequently  Mr.  Gladstone's  pamphlet  is  not  driven 
unread  from  their  judgment-seat.  Probably  the  eminent  states- 
man, with  his  wondrous  versatility  of  genius,  could  have  written 
on  tiie  religious  polemics,  as  well  as  on  the  politics,  of  the  Vatican 
Decrees,  but  this  he  purposely  avoided.  His  aim  was  not  so  much 
to  show  that  the  doctrines  of  the  notorious  Syllabus  of  1861,  of  the 
Encyclical  Letter  of  Pope  Pius  IX.  of  1864,  and  of  the  Vatican 
Decrees  of  1870,  are  opposed  to  Holy  Scripture,  as  to  prove  that 
those  who  hold  them  place  their  "  civil  loyalty  and  duty  at  the  mercy 
of  another.*'  In  the  entire  seventy-two  pages  of  the  brochurs  there 
are  only,  so  far  as  we  remember,  two  verbatim  quotations  from  the 
Bible,  while  ample  citations  are  made,  in  English,  from  Parlia« 
mentary  blue-books,  and,  in  Latin,  from  Papal  documents. 

This  may  be  disappointing  to  those  readers  whose  foremost  inquiry 
is, "  Are  the  Pope's  claims  to  InfaUibihty  in  harmony  with  the  Word 
of  God  f  "    But  it  is  more  than  probable  that  narrowing  the  range  of 
topics  has  extended  the  range  of  sympathizers.   The  large  number  of 
persons  who  are  tolerant  of  aU  kinds  of  religious  opinions,  not 
through  cathoUcity,  but  indifference ;  whose  desire  is  to  keep  things 
quiet,  right  or  wrong ;  who  regard  a  religious  reformer  as  Ahab 
regarded  Elijah,  as  a  "  troubler  of  Israel ; "  and  who  will  refase  all 
consideration  of  religious  subjects,  except  in  so  far  as  they  bear 
directly  upon  social  or  political  questions,  are  quite  disposed  to  study 
"  The  Vatican  Decrees  in  their  bearing  on  the  duty  of  civil  allegi- 
ance."    And  this  class  includes  not  a  few  statesmen,  politicians, 
journalists,  and  gentlemen  deeply  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits. 
To  them  a  treatise  on  Transubstantiation  or  Purgatory  is  nothing, 
but  a  **  PoUtical  Expostulation  "  is  something.  A  Protestant  exposi- 
tion which  admits  the  Papacy  to  be  the  ''  Uttle  horn  "  of  Daniel's 
visions,  the  **  man  of  sin  "  of  St.  Paul,  and  "  the  beast  '*  of  the 
Apocalypse,  has  not  only  no  attractions  for  them,  but  is  positively 
repellent ;  it  is,  however,  a  matter  of  gravest  moment  to  hear  from 
the  foremost  statesman  of  the  day  that  their  Boman  Catholic  fellow- 
subjects  have  received,  as  being  de  Jide,  opinions  which  may  interfere 
with  their  aUegiance  to  the  State  in  times  of  national  crises. 

Although  intentionally  political,  Mr.  Gladstone's  Essay  is  sure 
to  be  more  or  less  serviceable  to  Protestantism,  and  damaging  to 
the  Church  of  Bome.  The  writer  has  shown,  with  the  clearness 
and  force  of  a  mathematical  demonstration,  that,  notwithstanding 
"the  proud  boast  of  semper  eadem^'*  violent  changes  have  been 
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made  in  the  faith  of  the  Latin  Ghnrch ;  that  amongst  her  doc- 
trines are  novelties  of  twenty  years  old  and  nnder ;  that  she  denies 
liberty  of  conscience  and  worship,  and  claims  supremacy  over 
the  Btate ;  and  that  those  who  unreservedly  accept  her  teaching 
are  in  a  condition  of  mental  and  moral  vassaJage,  and  can  be  loyal 
and  dutiful  subjects  of  civil  Governments  only  when,  and  to  the 
extent,  that  she  permits.  The  discussion  which  the  Essay  has 
provoked,  has,  moreover,  discovered  to  the  general  public  that 
amongst  the  Boman  Catholic  aristocracy  of  England  there  is  a 
party  of  anti-Infallibilists.  And,  lastly,  Archbishop  Manning's 
pastoral,  which  the  controversy  has  called  forth,  has  proved,  by 
the  virtual  excommunication  of  Lord  Acton,  Lord  Gamoys,  Mr. 
Petre,  and  others,  who  reject  the  recent  Vatican  pretensions,  that  in 
arrogant  assumption  and  relentless  tyranny,  modem  is  the  equal 
of  mediaBval  Popery ;  and  that  in  this  respect,  at  least,  if  not  in 
doctrine,  "  the  proud  boast  of  semper  eadem  "  is  consistently  main- 
tained. 

And  now,  it  may  be  asked.  What  will  the  new  year  do  with  the 
heritage  of  public  questions  passed  on  to  it?  To  forecast  the 
future  of  Spain  and  France  would  be  an  adventurous  task. 
Happily  there  is  no  great  probability  of  Carlism  being  ultimately 
successful,  bringing  back  the  rule  of  the  priests,  in  the  former 
country.  Li  the  latter,  Bonapartism  improves  its  position ;  and 
although  no  new  French  revolution  may  immediately  startle 
Europe,  yet  no  one  can  say  now, — what  was  so  confidently  asserted 
after  the  surrender  at  Sedan, — that  a  third  Empire  is  outside  of 
the  possibilities.  A  more  certain  and  proximate  future  is  that  the 
French  Beformed  Church  will  succeed  in  purging  out  the  old 
leaven  of  Bationalism,  that  it  may  be  a  new  lump.  If  so,  the 
universal  Church  will  have  reason  to  respect  the  memory  of 
Guizot  for  the  eminent  services  which  he  was  spared  to  render  to 
the  Church  of  his  fathers. 

The  issue  of  the  struggle  in  Germany  between  the  civil  power 
and  Ultramontanism,  will  probably  be  that  victory  will  continue 
with  the  State.  The  withdrawal  of  the  German  ambassador  from 
the  Cuna  Romana  is  a  sign  that  Prince  Bismarck  is  not  likely  to  be 
caught  in  the  toils  of  a  Concordat,  and  that  he  has  broken  off  all 
negotiations  with  Borne. 

What  will  the  year  now  before  us  do  with  the  controversies 
raised  in  England  by  the  Gladstone  Essay  ?  Will  the  Imperial 
Parliament  withdraw  any  of  the  concessions  made  to  Boman 
Catholics,  now  that  the  promises  given  on  their  behalf  by  Dr. 
Doyle  and  other  bishops  are  falsified  ?  This  is  not  at  all  likely. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  plain  that  a  stand  against  further  conces- 
sions ought  to  be  made.  For  a  long  time  past  the  Bomish  Ohuroh 
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iias  been  the  spoilt  child  of  British  statesmen.  Priyileges  have 
been  granted,  through  exceptional  legislation  and  otherwise,  which 
loyal  Plrotestant  Nonconformists  wonld  never  think  of  asking  for, 
and  which,  if  they  did,  wonld  certainly  be  refased.  It  is  high 
time  that  this  state  of  things,  whether  the  resnlt  of  the  influence 
of  **  the  Irish  Vote  "  or  not,  should  come  to  an  end.  Especially 
in  the  important  matter  of  National  and  University  Education  a 
stand  should  be  made  against  the  outrageous  claims  of  the  Papal 
hierarchy. 

Mr.  Oladstone  plainly  intimates  that  a  cherished  purpose  of 
Ultrsmontanism  is  the  restoration  of  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Pope.  Will  the  attempt  be  made  before  another  twelve  months 
have  passed  ?  This  is  not  probable ;  not  for  the  want  of  the  will, 
but  of  the  way.  If  an  opportunity  should  present  itself,  no  doubt 
thousands  of  Ultramontane  swords  would  "leap  from  their  scab- 
bards." Of  course,  not  Italy  alone,  but  all  civilized  countries, 
would  be  affected  by  the  new  crusade.  That  would,  indeed,  be  a 
testing  time  with  the  Boman  Catholic  subjects  of  every  European 
government,  our  own  included,  with  regard  to  their  civil  alle- 
giance :  like  **  the  greased  cartridges ''  in  the  Sepoy  mutiny,  tlie 
Vatican  Decrees  would,  in  many  cases,  severely  try  their  loyalty. 
Our  hope  is  that,  vigilant  for  such  an  opportunity  as  are  the  poli- 
tical ecclesiastics  who  have  neither  domestic,  social,  nor  national 
ties  to  restrain  them,  Providence  will  "  turn  their  counsel  into  fool- 
ishness," and  that  we  have  entered  on  a  year  of  peace  and  blessing. 

T.  M«0. 
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Oh  the  question  of  the  need  of  evangelical  religion  by  France  there 
cannot  be  two  opinions.  No  one  who  has  studied  the  present  moral 
and  spiritual  condition  ef  our  neighbours  on  the  other  side  of  the  English 
Channel  can  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  say,  that  if  there  is  a  nation  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  specially  calling  for  the  ameliorating  influence  of 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,  it  is  France.  Scepticism  abounds,  and  permeates 
an  classes,  high  and  low.  Infidelity  runs  rampant.  Atheism  is  the  creed, 
or  rather  the  disbelief,  of  tens  of  thousands.  There  are  more  Atheists  in 
the  city  of  Paris  to-day,  probably,  than  have  ever  been  collected  in  any 
city  in  the  whole  course  of  the  world's  history.  The  French  capital  is  in 
some  respects  like  Athens.  Most  of  the  Parisians,  and  of  the  strangers 
who  are  there,  spend  their  time  in  nothing  else  but  either  telling  or  hearing 
some  new  thing.  Psris,  like  Athens,  is  the  most  highly  civilized  city  in 
the  world.  But  the  ancient  city  had  more  gods  than  houses  in  it,  whereas 
the  modem  one  says  in  its  heart,  "  There  is  no  God."  Although  Boman 
Cstiiolicism  is  the  professed  religion  of  thirty-five  out  of  the  thirty-six 
minions  of  the  population  of  France,  in  reality  the  majority  of  French 
people  are  soeptioe  of  viuious  grades. 
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Popery  has  some  hold  of  the  rural  districts,  bat  exercises  little  sway 
over  the  great  towns,  and  next  to  none  in  Paris.  Daring  the  terrible 
days  of  the  Gommnne,  when  the  rabble  had  possession  of  the  National 
Printing-Press,  and  could  publicly  express  its  opinions,  the  Official  Jour- 
nal declared  that  there  was  no  such  being  as  God :  "  qui  n^existe  pas  " 
was  the  part  of  the  sentence  which  followed  the  name  of  Gk>d.  A  Pro- 
testant, who  applied  for  permission  to  visit  one  of  the  prisons,  received  a 
"  pass  "  from  one  of  the  Conununist  authorities  describing  him  as  "  a 
servant  of  some  one  whom  he  called  God.*'  Thus  France,  with  aU  her 
civilization  and  refinement,  is  a  nation  ready  to  perish ;  and  unless,  the 
masses  of  her  population  are  brought  under  the  blessed  and  elevating 
influence  of  the  Gospel,  will  perish.  There  is  a  worm  at  the  root  of 
French  society ;  elements  are  at  work  which,  if  unchecked,  must  assuredly 
bring  the  nation  to  ruin.  If  we  are  to  go,  "  not  to  those  who  need  us, 
but  to  those  who  need  us  most,"  we  ought  certainly,  first  of  all,  to  seek 
to  evangelize  France. 

The  inquiry,  "  Is  France  now  willing  to  receive  the  Gospel  ?  "  may  be 
readily  answered  in  the  affirmative.  At  a  meeting  held  at  Broadlands 
in  July  last,  M.  Bousseuw  St.  Hilaire,  a  Professor  of  the  Sorbonne,  said 
that  he  had  lately  returned  from  a  tour  of  evangelization  in  the  South  of 
France,  and  had  found  the  people  everywhere  ready  to  hear  the  Gospel ; 
that,  when  he  had  announced  Gospel  addresses,  the  rooms  had  been 
always  filled  with  crowds  eager  to  listen  to  the  Word  of  Life.  The  same 
testimony  has  been  borne  by  many  Evangelists ;  and  recently,  at  a  pub- 
lic meeting.  Pastors  Monod  and  Dr.  Fisch  witnessed  to  the  general  dis- 
position shown  in  many  places  to  hear  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and 
to  the  facilities  afforded  to  those  who  preach  it.  Whether  this  increased 
desire  to  listen  to  evangelical  preaching  is  an  indirect  result  of  the  late 
war,  it  is  difficult  to  decide ;  but  certain  it  is  that  everywhere  through- 
out France  there  are  willing  listeners  and  an  open  door,  and  that  an 
opportunity  is  afforded  to  Christian  workers  such  as  has  never  been 
presented  before.  We  know  not  how  long  this  state  of  things  will  con- 
tinue. Now,  therefore,  is  our  time  to  step  in  with  an  enlarged  mission- 
ary force. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  may  be  done  among  the  lowest,  roughest, 
and  most  Atheistic  artisans  of  Paris,  take  the  work  of  Mr.  M'AU.  This 
devoted  minister,  with  his  excellent  wife,  paid  a  visit  to  Paris  in  the 
summer  of  1871,  immediately  after  the  time  of  the  Commune.  Find- 
ing that,  in  the  Conmitmistic  district,  the  tracts  he  distributed  wero 
eagerly  received,  and  that  there  seemed  to  be  a  real  desire  among  the 
workman  to  listen  to  the  simple  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  he  gave  up 
his  charge  in  England,  catting  the  bridge  behind  him,  and  planted  him- 
self in  the  district  of  Belleville,  the  quarter  of  Paris  now  regarded  as 
the  hot-bed  of  revolution.  From  an  unpretending  beginning,  by  the 
opening  of  a  room  at  Belleville,  the  work  has  spread  into  various  parts 
of  Paris,  and  Mr.  M'All  now  numbers  ten  or  twelve  services  under  his 
care.  These  services  are  held  on  the  ground-floor,  with  the  door  open- 
ing on  the  wide  street,  or  Boulevard,  in  loccUes  which  would  otherwise 
be  occupied  as  shops.  They  are  altogether  informal.  Before  the 
beginning  of  the  service  illustrated  papers,  such  as  the  French  trans- 
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latioQ  of  "  The  BritiBh  Workman,"  etc.,  are  freely  distributed.  The  rooms 
are  well  lighted,  and  in  winter  stifficiently  warmed,  so  that  they  form  an 
agreeable  resort  for  the  tired  artisan  who  has  nothing  attractive  in  his 
own  eramped  ''  appartement"  and  is  only  too  glad  to  find  a  comfortable 
place  provided  for  him  where  he  may  pleasantly  pass  two  or  three  hours 
of  the  evening.  At  the  appointed  hour,  usually  eight  o'clock,  Mr.  M'All 
opens  the  proceedings  with  a  hymn,  which  Mrs.  M'All  accompanies 
on  the  harmonium.  The  hymns  are  for  the  most  part  our  English 
"  revival "  ones,  "  Canti^ues  de  Beveil,  iraduita  de  V  Anglais"  and 
are  sung  to  lively  English  tunes.  Then  foUow  a  few  verses  of  Scrip- 
ture, with  an  exposition,  closed  by  a  short  and  simple  prayer ;  visitors 
are  sometimes  called  on  for  addresses,  and  two  or  three  are  asked  to 
pray.    The  whole  service  occupies  an  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a  half. 

It  should  be  stated  that  before  Mr.  M'All  began  his  work,  Mdlle.  de 
Broehn,  an  earnest  and  devoted  Christian  lady,  was  on  the  ground,  going 
from  house  to  house,  telling  the  women  in  the  very  heart  of  Belleville 
(there  were  but  few  m^n  left ;  fathers,  husbands,  and  brothers  had  been 
diot  down  during  the  Commune)  of  the  love  of  Jesus.  She  soon  gathered 
numbers  of  them»  nominally  for  work,  but  really  to  talk  to  them  of  the 
Saviour ;  and  many  were  led  to  Christ  and  salvation.  This  truly  noble 
labour  Mdlle.  de  Broehn  still  carries  on,  amid  many  difficulties,  but  with 
marked  success.  All  this  will  suffice  to  show  that  France  is  willing  to 
receive  the  Gospel. 

*'  But  is  France  willing  to  hear  the  glad  tidings  by  the  instromentaliiy 
of  Engliehmen  ?  "  This  question  has  been  already  answered ;  but  let  us 
add  that  the  kindness  of  English  people  to  France  during  the  war,  and 
after  the  siege  of  Paris,  has  made  a  lasting  impression  on  French  minds. 
"  Leg  bons  Anglais  "  is  an  expression  frequently  uttered  by  Parisian  lips. 
The  forty  years*  peace  almost  obUterated  the  memory  of  Waterloo ;  the 
entente  cordiale  between  the  two  nations  during  the  Crimean  war 
cemented  the  growing  feeling  of  friendship ;  the  conduct  of  Napoleon  III., 
always  friendly  to  England,  intensified  the  cordiality  of  the  two  peoples ; 
but,  if  there  lingered  any  feeling  of  jealousy  or  revenge  in  the  heart  of 
hearts  of  Frenchmen,  it  was  all  dissipated  when  the  gates  of  Paris  were 
opened  after  the  long  siege.  Bevenge  took  wings  and  flew  away  at  the 
sight  of  English  sacks  of  flour  and  bags  of  potatoes  I  The  good  feeUng 
thus  engendered  towards  this  country  has  prepared  them  to  look  with  a 
friendly  eye  upon  our  further  eflbrts  for  their  good.  It  has  been  well 
said,  '*  Throw  a  net-work  of  sympathy  by  acts  of  kindness  around  any 
one  whom  you  would  win  for  Christ,  aud  the  way  is  open  for  you  to  sow 
the  good  seed  of  the  kingdom."  Such  a  net- work  has  been  woven  as  it 
regards  France.  And  with  such  a  preoccupation  of  heart  in  our  favour, 
ean  we  refridn,  now  that  the  impression  is  fresh,  from  going  over  in  great 
numbers,  from  ail  our  Evangelical  Churches,  to  win  for  our  Saviour  from 
among  these  prepared  people  trophies  of  redeeming  love  ? 

"  Is  Methodism  adapted  to  France  ?  "  is  also  an  inquiry  which  maybe 
readily  answered.  If  indeed  there  is  one  form  of  Christianity 
better  adapted  U>  the  French  people  than  any  other,  it  is  without  doubt 
Methodism.  It  accords  in  its  spirit  and  institutions  with  their  genius 
•ad  pve£Breneef*    Its  warmth  suits  their  oharacter.    The  French  are 
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proverbially  spirituel,  and  anything  fall  of  animation  is  in  harmony  with 
their  taste.  The  sociability  of  Methodism  is  another  element  in  its 
favonr.  Frenchmen  are  pre-eminently  sociable.  One  has  only  to  travel 
in  railway* carriages  throngh  any  part  of  France  to  find  this  out.  The 
spirit  of  enterprise,  of  aggression,  which  characterizes  Methodism,  is  also 
akin  to  the  French  elan.  In  all  points  it  suits  precisely  French  likings, 
and  is  likely  to  take  firm  root  in  France. 

Nothing  is  surer  proof  that  Methodism  accords  with  the  genius  of  the 
French  people  than  the  fact  that  the  evangelical  portion  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  France  has  taken  up  our  best  points.  This  they  are  not  slow 
to  acknowledge ;  some  of  the  pastors,  like  the  late  lamented  Adolphe 
Monod,  confessing  that  the  Beformed  Church  has  already  received  much 
good  from  us,  and  bidding  us  go  on  and  prosper.  Others  indeed  say,  while 
allowing  that  they  have  been  greatly  benefited  by  us,  that  now, 
as  they  have  gained  from  us  all  we  had  to  teach  them,  we  may  take 
ourselves  away  t 

The  inquiry  next  comes,  "  If  Methodism  be  thus  adapted  to  France, 
how  is  it  that  our  work  has  not  made  greater  progress  ?  "  The  answer  ia 
not  far  to  seek.  At  the  time  of  the  first  Bevolution  all  ecclesiastical 
revenues  were  confiscated,  and  the  State  undertook  the  support  of 
religion.  As  a  certain  proportion  of  the  population  is  Protestant,  Pro- 
testantism is  assisted  by  the  State  as  well  as  Boman  Catholicism. 
Wherever  there  are  forty  Protestants  in  any  place  in  France,  they  can 
demand  from  the  Government  a  room  to  worship  in,  and  the  services  of 
a  pastor,  periodically  or  continuously  according  to  their  number.  "When 
the  need  of  a  church  has  been  demonstrated,  a  sanctuary  is  erected  at  the 
cost  of  the  State.  It  is,  therefore,  engrained  in  the  minds  of  French 
people  that  when  they  pay  their  taxes  they  have  contributed  so  much 
to  the  maintenance  of  religion.  Any  voluntary  Church,  like  our  own, 
consequently  stands  at  a  disadvantage,  and  must  for  a  time  derive  its 
main  support  from  outside.  We  have  not  sustained  it  as  we  ought; 
hence,  mainly,  the  feeble  state  of  our  French  work. 

Unhesitatingly  may  we  answer  the  further  question,  "  Have  we  done 
our  duty  to  France  ?  "  with  an  emphatic  *'  No."  Daring  a  long  course 
of  years  our  grant  to  the  French  Conference,  which  of  course  must  £e 
determined  by  the  liberality  with  which  the  General  Fund  is  upheld,  and 
by  the  respective  claims  of  other  fields,  has  been  inadequate  to  the  need. 
The  result  has  been,  first,  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  stations.  We 
have  successively  retired  from  no  fewer  than  twenty  stations  since  the 
establishment  of  our  French  cause.  One  representation  that  has  been  given 
of  a  Methodist  is,  that  "  where  he  puts  in  his  hand  he  puts  in  his  foot, 
and  then  his  whole  body,  and  after  that  never  retires.'*  This  description, 
however,  does  not  apply  to  the  work  of  which  we  are  speaking. 

A  second  result  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  stipends  of  the  pastors. 
Let  it  be  known  that  on  four  or  five  successive  occasions  the  French 
ministers,  noble  and  devoted  men,  have  lessened  their  incomes  rather 
than  permit  the  cause  of  God  to  suffer.  The  present  figure  at  which  their 
allowances  stand  is  too  low  to  enable  them  and  their  families  to  live 
respectably.  Some  of  them  have  been  willing  to  confess  that  much  of 
their  energy  has  been  spent  in  contriving  to  *<  make  ends  meet.'*    Nor  is 
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fhk  tJL  TlC^ih  (liminiRhiTig  salaries  the  ministers,  even  those  Ifying  in 
the  rural  distiiets,  haye  fonnd  to  their  dismay  that  prices  hare  increased. 
The  sime  causes  have  been  at  work  in  France  as  in  the  other  countries 
of  Europe;  and  the  consequence  has  been  a  rapid  rise  in  the  cost  of  all 
the  nudn  articles  of  domestio  consumption.  Paris  used  to  be  resorted  to 
by  English  people  for  its  cheapness  of  living ;  now  it  is  one  of  the  most 
expensive  places  in  the  world.  The  development  of  the  railway  system, 
farhiging  ontlying  places  into  immediate  connection  with  the  capital,  haa 
tended  to  raise  prices  everywhere ;  indeed  there  is  now  bnt  little 
difference  between  the  cost  of  food  in  the  country  and  in  the  dty.  The 
twenty-franc  piece  has  fallen  just  as  much  in  its  purchasing  power  as  the 
sovereign  in  England.  The  result  is  that  some  of  our  French  preachers 
are  unduly  pinched.  Is  it  sound  policy  on  the  part  of  any  Church  to 
aUowitfl  ministers  to  be  underpaid?  Let  the  incomes  of  the  French 
pastors  be  raised  to  at  least  the  same  scale  as  that  recognised  before  the 
fbtmation  of  the  French  Conference,  when  our  mission  in  that  country 
was  worked  under  the  direction  of  the  Missionary  Committee.  This 
would  be  an  important  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  much  depends  here 
on  the  exertion  of  French  Methodists  themselves. 

The  third  result  has  been  the  comparative  non-utilisation  of  our 
Mission  property  in  France.  We  spent  a  large  sum  of  money,  nearly 
twenty  thousand  pounds,  in  the  erection  of  the  premises  in  the  Bue* 
Boquepine,  Paris ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  building  shall 
be  used  largely  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  erected.  We  are 
inclined  to  think  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  lessen, — ^not  altogether 
suppress, — our  English  work  at  the  Bue-Boquepine,  and  let  the  English 
mimster  preach  in  the  morning  at  Asnieres,  where  ours  is  the  only  Pro- 
testant place  of  worship,  and  at  the  Temes  chapel  in  the  afternoon. 
Tbe  Engfish  service  at  Bue-Boquepine  in  one  way  does  us  harm.  English 
Methodists  who  spend  a  Sunday  in  Paris  are  not  generally  seen  at  our 
chapel  in  the  morning.  They  usually  visit  the  Boman  Catholic  churches, 
naturally  wishing  to  see  what  is  to  be  seen  in  Paris.  They  some* 
times  attend  our  evening  English  service,  when  but  few  of  our  English 
people  resident  in  Paris  are  able  to  be  present,  and  they  judge,  as  to  our 
work  in  France,  from  what  they  then  witness,  concluding  that  we  have  made 
a  large  outlay  with  but  small  results.  Why  should  not  the  Bue-Boque- 
pine be  made  more  of  a  centre  for  evangelizing  France  ?  The  French 
people  should  have  the  best  hours  of  the  day  for  public  worship ;  and  let 
ourEng^ish  Methodists,  if  so  inclined,  be  present  at  the  usually  well  attended 
Fivnfili  service,  and  see  what  our  work  really  is.  That  in  eonnectien  with 
BUflh  servioea  the  chapel  may  be  filled  is  sufficientiy  proved  by  the 
crowds  that  attended  the  meetings  recentiy  held  In  it  for  conversation 
md  prayer  on  the  subject  of  holiness.  The  Bue-Boquepine  should 
be  the  cantrcy  we  venture  to  suggest,  of  a  system  of  evangelistic  operations 
net-w<»^king  the  whole  of  Psiis.  An  increase  however  in  the  fimds  voted 
to  France  would  be  required  in  order  to  enable  us  to  realise  this  idea. 

Our  plant  at  Lausanne  should  also  be  adequately  utilised.  A  man  who 
built  a  large  factory  and,  to  save  a  few  potmds,  failed  to  work  the 
maehinexy,  would  be  laughed  at.  Our  conduct  at  Lausanne  has  been 
something  like  this,  and  might  be  severely  criticised.    We  erected  a 
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baUding  comprising  a  ohapel,  schools,  and  rooms  for  Students.  The 
large  sohool-room  is  let  to  others,  and  the  rooms  for  Students  have  been 
only  partially  ooonpied,  simply  for  lack  of  fands.  By  a  false  economy, 
as  we  cannot  but  think,  we  have  allowed  onr  expenditure  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  building  to  be  unproductive ;  and  some  of  our  friends 
who  have  recently  visited  Lausanne  have  come  back  dissatisfied,  in 
particular,  that  the  apartments  for  Students  were  not  filled,  as  it  was 
designed  they  should  be.  What  is  the  reason  ?  Not  the  lack  of  a  supply 
of  candidates  offering  themselves  for  the  work  of  the  ministry.  At  the 
last  French  Conference  it  was  ascertained  that  Superintendents  have 
discouraged  young  men  from  looking  towards  the  ministerial  office  on 
the  groimd  of  the  improbability  of  their  being  employed.  The  reason 
of  the  college  being  empty  has  been  solely  the  want  of  pecuniary  resources. 
The  stipend  of  the  minister  who  recently  left  Lausanne  was  some  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  (Lausanne  is  as  expensive  a  place  as  Paris ;)  and  on  that 
sum,  with  an  extra  allowance  of  thirty-eight  pounds  for  one  young  man,  he 
was  expected  to  provide  for  his  family  and  the  young  men  in  the  college ! 
As  the  money  did  not  suffice  to  support  the  minister  himself  and  those 
dependent  on  him,  of  course  it  was  impossible  to  have  any  Students* 
except  the  one  for  whom  the  allowance  was  made.  So,  for  want  of  a 
comparatively  trifling  outlay,  we  have  caused  the  extra  expenditure  for 
the  establishment  at  Lausanne  to  be,  so  fsff,  almost  useless. 

The  present  state  of  the  Protestant  Beformed  Church  in  France  renders 
it  the  more  necessary  to  sustain  our  own  work  there.  It  is|  generally 
known  that  a  Synod  of  the  Beformed  Church  was  held  in  Paris  in  1872  ;* 
when  the  first  question  discussed,  was,  the  "  Competency  of  the  Synod,"  and 
the  second,  "  What  shall  be  our  <  Confession  of  Faith '?  "  By  a  consi- 
derable majority  it  was  decided  that  a  Confession  should  be  adopted ; 
of  which  the  pivot  was,  **  Christ  died  for  our  sins,  and  was  raised  again  for 
our  justification.*'  Then  came  the  crucial  question  whether  young  men 
seeldng  to  enter  the  ministry  of  the  Beformed  Church  should  or  should 
not  sign  this  Confession;  and  by  about  the  same  minority  it  was  resolved 
that  it  should  be  signed  by  all  such  candidates.  The  result  has  been  that 
about  half  the  Protestant  Beformed  Church  of  France  has  seceded.  Ai 
a  meeting  recently  held  in  Paris  a  deputation  was  sent  by  the  so-called 
"  Liberal  *'  party  to  the  Minister  of  Worship  to  ask  for  recognition  by  the 
State,  and  an  appropriation  of  the  State  aid  granted  to  the  Beformed 
Church,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers.  In  this  state  of  afiGairs  it  is 
plainly  the  duty  of  Methodism  to  be  doubly  active.  If  we  have  been 
made  in  the  past  the  means  of  stirring  up  the  Beformed  Church,  may 
we  not  hope,  at  the  present  juncture,  to  be  made  a  still  greater  blessing 
to  it  than  we  have  hitherto  been  ? 

On  these  grounds,  therefore,  if  there  were  no  others,  we  are  bound  to 
strengthen,  if  possible,  our  French  work.  There  could  be  no  better 
investment  of  our  money.  Would  not  five,  thousand  pounds  a  year  be  well 
expended  in  planting  an  earnest  evangelist  in  every  large  town  and  city  ? 
The  present  opportunity  is  too  precious  to  be  allowed  to  pass  by  unim- 

*  A  r6iumd  of  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Synod  was- given  in  this 
Magazine  for  1872,  pp.  920-926,  and  1106-1114.  The  writer,  the  Bev.  Matth. 
Leli^vre,  was  present  throughout  the  sittings. 
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piOT»d.  Lei  QB  follow  where  Providence  leads ;  uid  in  the  course  of  a 
lew  yean  (for  we  mnst  not  be  too  saDgmne  in  expecting  immediate 
results)  Methodism  in  France  will  take  a  totally  different  position,  we 
may  oonfidenily  predict^  from  that  which  it  occupies  to«day. 


THE  TREATMENT  OF  THE  JEWS  BY  THE  PAPACY. 

Not  the  least  of  the  many  crimes  of  the  Bomish  Church  is  her  per- 
sistently eroel  treatment  of  the  Jewish  people.  For  centories  before  the 
Papal  Chnreh  waxed  strong,  the  Jews  had  suffered  bitter  persecution  at 
the  hands  of  Pagans ;  but  it  remained  for  the  usurping  heads  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  the  self-styled  Vicars  of  Him  who  was  by  birth  a  Jew,  to 
inaugurate  and  continue  a  series  of  barbarities  against  the  "  chosen 
people,**  compared  with  which  the  su£ferings  inflicted  upon  them  by  Pagan 
and  Moslem  ore  as  nothing.  No  community  ever  knew,  no  family  of  miM^ 
erer  bore,  sueh  unmerited  and  such  persistent  woes.  Inqmsitors  in  Spain, 
nintiy  kings  in  France,  English  monks  and  German  burghers,  fsstened 
their  maledictions  on  the  hated  race,  and  Christian  people  pursued-  the 
Jews  with  a  furious  rage  that  even  Pharaoh  or  Nebuchadnezzar,  Babylon 
or  Fersiav  had  never  felt.  No  Jew  was  permitted  to  live  in  England, 
France,  or  Spain.  His  only  refuge  was  the  doubtful  protection  of  the 
German  Emperor,  a  shelter  in  cities  where  the  streets  often  ran  red  with 
Jewish  blood,  or  a  hovel  in  the  Ghetto  at  Bome. 

But  at  length  that  usurping  Church,  which  had  taught  the  descendants 
of  Goth  and  Hun  the  lesson  of  cruelty,  fell,  with  all  its  throng  of  ensan- 
guined inquisitors,  prelates,  kings,  and  nobles,  before  the  light  of  the 
Befonnation,  and  slowly  the  natural  right  of  men  to  live  on  the  same 
earthf  unmolested  by  each  other,  was  acknowledged.  The  harsher  traits 
of  the  first  Beformers  were  amended  by  their  disciples.  The  sixteenth 
century  saw  some  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  Jews.  The  suc- 
ceeding centuries  opened  to  them  a  home  in  all  Protestant  lands.  They 
began  to  flourish  with  fresh  vigour.  Their  cultivated  scholars  and  acute 
merchants,  their  learning  and  their  industry,  raised  them  at  once  to  a 
singular  prosperity.  Spain,  the  home  of  the  Inquisition,  sank  into  decay. 
Frsnce  and  England  were  torn  by  revolutions  that  redounded  to  the 
future  prosperity  of  the  Jew.  A  republic  sprang  up  in  the  New  World 
that  was  the  first  to  ofier  a  peaceful  and  happy  home  to  the  persecuted 
people.  It  is  only  within  a  few  years  that  the  last  trace  of  Popish  legis- 
lation against  the  Jews  disappeared  firom  the  statute-book  of  England.  It 
is  not  long  since  {hat  the  boy  Mortara  was  stolen  from  his  weeping  family 
and  imprisoned  in  the  convents  at  Bome.  It  was  when  the  Pope  fell 
before  the  indignation  of  Italy  that  the  Jew  was  released  from  the  Ghetto, 
and  the  long  persecution  that  had  begun  with  the  rage  of  Pharaoh  ended 
with  the  impotent  maledictions  of  Pius  IX. 

Under  the  Saxon  and  the  early  Norman  kings  the  Jews  were'compara- 
tively  well  treated  in  England;  and  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Bichard 
the  Lion-hearted  that  an  active  persecution  began,  which,  after  the  most 
horrible  barbarities  had  been  inflicted  upon  the  hapless  Israehtes  by  the 
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pxiest-tanght  and  priest-led  people,  ended  in  their  expnlMon  firom  Eng- 
land by  order  of  Edward  I.  The  fine  hoofies  of  the  Jews  in  London  and 
York  were  seized  by  their  perseontors,  their  synagogues  were  given  to 
the  Chnroh,  and  nnmbers  of  the  nnhappy  exiles  were  drowned  in  the 
Thames  through  the  treachery  of  a  ship-master,  who  had  engaged  to  take 
them  away.  Nearly  four  centuries  passed  before  the  Jews  ventured 
timidly  to  return  to  the  land  from  which  they  had  been  so  cruelly  thrust 
out. 

They  still  laboured  under  many  oppositions.  The  Church  and  the 
people  looked  upon  them  with  dislike.  The  magic  pen  of  Shakespeare 
had  drawn  from  the  realm  of  fiction  the  portrait  of  a  Jew  that  must 
remain  as  immortal  as  it  is  untrue.  Tet  the  Oriental  strangers  slowly 
won  their  way  to  a  respect  that  was  at  length  freely  awarded  to  them. 
Their  legal  disabilities  were  gradually  removed.  They  became  eminent 
in  every  commercial  enterprise.  They  aided  once  more  in  building  up 
the  financial  supremacy  of  England.  The  example  of  the  American 
Bepublic,  where  the  Jews  had  always  been  welcomed  with  a  perfect 
equality  of  rights,  and  where  they  had  always  ranked  with  the  most 
patriotic  and  useful  loitizens,  was  not  without  its  influence  upon  English 
thought.  The  last  disability  was  removed  from  the  Jew  in  England 
within  very  recent  years.  Every  one  knows  that  after  a  violent  opposition 
from  High  Churchmen  and  others,  after  a  brilliant  defence  of  the  Jewish 
race  from  its  latest  persecutors  by  Macaulay,  by  the  united  strength  of  the 
whole  "  Liberal"  party,  the  Jews  were  admitted  to  all  public  offices  and 
to  Parliament.  They  now  share  in  the  government  of  the  land  from 
which  they  were  banished  for  four  centuries,  and  have  achieved  their 
civil  freedom.  Nor  is  it  the  least  remarkable  incident  in  their  varied 
history  that  one  of  their  race  now  rules  England,  as  the  head  of  that 
Conservative  party  which  was  the  last  to  persecute  them,  with  an  intel* 
lectual  acutenesB  and  versatility  that  recall  the  keen  dialectics  of  the 
Talmud;  with  a  sheurp  and  glittering  logic,  and  a  delicate  yet  remorseless 
sarcasm,  that  might  have  been  hailed  with  boundless  applause  in  the 
casuistical  discussions  of  the  Babylonian  schools. 

The  story  of  the  Jews  in  France  represents  a  far  higher  degree  of 
mental  and  material  prosperity  than  they  had  attained  in  England,  and 
a  still  more  lamentable  fall.  In  the  sixtti  century  they  were  welcomed, 
apparently,  by  bishops  and  statesmen  to  the  French  cities.  They  must  have 
exercised  a  valuable  influence  on  the  civilization  of  the  Frankish  invaders. 
Through  varied  scenes  of  persecution  and  of  progress,  they  rose  gradu- 
ally to  form  a  numerous  and  important  part  of  the  French  population. 
In  the  south  of  France  they  attained  an  ease  and  an  opulence  that  were 
equalled  in  no  other  land.  The  dark-skinned,  gifted,  and  active  Orien- 
tals found  no  prejudice  of  race  or  of  faith  to  disturb  their  tranquillity  in 
the  fair  cities  that  had  been  touched  by  the  refinements  of  Greece,  and 
that  gave  birth  to  the  songs  of  the  Troubadours.  It  is  indeed  a  some- 
what striking  fact  in  their  history  that  their  chief  persecutor  in  all  their 
wanderings  was  the  Papal  Church,  and  that  by  all  other  Christian  sects 
they  were  treated  with  comparative  favour,  being  looked  upon  with  no  ordi- 
nary interest  as  the  descendants  of  those  among  whom  originated  the  modem 
faith.    The  Arian  kings,  and  probably  the  Azian  priests,  in  Italy,  Spain, 
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isd  Egypt*  had  extended  to  them  a  liberal  protection.  Charlemagne, 
who  was  n^rer  orthodox,  had  favoured  them.  Among  the  Albigengian 
citiei  of  the  sonth  of  France  it  was  no  discredit  to  belong  to  the  race  that 
had  produced  the  Psahns  of  David  and  the  Canticles  of  Solomon.  In 
Marseillefl,  Montpellier,  Nimes,  and  Beziers,  the  Jews  flonrished  as  mer- 
ehants,  mann&otorera,  philosophers,  and-poets.  Wealth  came  in  npon 
them,  as  it  did  in  every  other  religion,  as  the  natural  product  of  careful 
industiy ;  and  knowledge,  which  they  often  prized  more  than  wealth, 
they  attained  in  equal  measure.  Schools  and  Hbraries,  cultivated  rabbins 
and  learned  x»hysieians,  rival  sects  of  science  and  philosophy,  dOigent 
students  of  the  Talmud  and  the  law,  illustrate  the  brief  period  of  repose 
wfaieh  the  Oriental  strangers'found  amidst  the  fur  landscapes  of  Pro- 
vence, before  the  Papal  decree  rained  down  war,  £Eunine,  min,  on  the 
fimnyelime. 

They  were  scarcely  less  fortmiate  in  the  north  of  France.  The  Paris 
of  the  Middle  A^s,  we  are  told,  was  almost  a  Jewish  city.  The  dawn 
of  its  magnificence  was  due  to  Jewish  capitalists.  Their  wealth  adorned 
its  narrow  streets  with  noble  mansions,  and  transformed  its  environs  into 
groves  and  gardens.  Amidst  wars  and  insurrections,  violence  and 
disorder,  the  Jews  alone  cultivated  the  arts  of  peace,  opposed  to  the  rude 
and  savage  race  around  them  the  height  of  Oriental  culture,  and  were 
the  benefactors  of  an  age  that  was  scarcely  able  to  perceive  it.  Painfol 
is  it  indeed  to  look  back  to  this  learned,  imaginative,  and  ingenious 
people,  building  their  fair  palaces  in  mediseval  Paris,  amassing  their 
immense  riches  by  all  thelresources  of  trade,  holding,  it  is  said,  nearly 
half  the  dty  as  security  for  their  loans,  as  the  foundation  of  their  un» 
BDbetantial  prosperity ;  foxmding  their  schools,  producing  an  illustrious 
line  of  scholars  rather  than  warriors,  engaging  in  brilliant  controversy  and 
intellectoal  disputes  that  held  all  the  nation  enchained,  careless  of 
danger  in  their  fabulous  luxury,  while  above  them  hung  the  sword  of 
Damocles,  and  a  dreadful  rain  threatened  them  every  moment. 

Their  fall  was  near.    It  was  not  long  before  all  their  opulence  was  to 
be  torn  from  them,  their  schools  closed,  their  libraries  dispersed,  and 
every  Jew  chased  by  monks  and  princes  from  the  realm  of  France.    The 
Bgint  of  the  age  had  changed.     A  dark  fanaticism  had  fallen  upon 
men*s  minds.    Every  knight  or  warrior  who  came  back  from  the  Holy 
War  had  been  edncated  to  deeds  of  bloodshed  and  a  bitter  hatred  against 
the  unoffending  Jews.    Nor  could  priests  or  princes  any  more  consent  to 
spore  the  alien  people  who  had  made  France  wealthy  and  Paris  great. 
^lilip  Augustus,  the  Pharaoh  of  their  last  great  disaster,  first  robbed 
them  of  their  property  and  then  drove  them  from  his  kingdom.    In  the 
midst  of  their  wide  system  of  productive  loans  and  liberal  credit,  when 
their  mortgages  embraced  half  Paris,  and  their  houses  were  filled  with 
pledges  and  pawns,  a  royal  edict  confiscated  all  their  debts,  and  freed 
evoy  Christian  from  his  liability  to  a  Jew.    Astonished  at  this  shame- 
less robbery,  the  unlucky  traders  were  soon  to  feel  a  more  fatal  blow.    An 
edict  had  been  secretly  prepared  for  their  comf»lete  expulsion  and  the 
•eizore  of  all  their  property.    On  a  fatal  Sabbath,  when  all  the  Jews 
were  gathered  in  their  synagogues  at  Paris,  the  officers  of  the  king 
BQinmnded  liie  sacred  buildings  and  imprisoned  all  the  worshippers.   Iff  o 
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one  was  allowed  to  go  out.  Meantime,  a  general  ransack  of  all  the 
Jewish  houses  had  begun,  and  the  wealth  they  had  painfdlly  accumulated 
through  centuries  of  toil  was  stolen  by  priests  and  king.  They  were  then 
driven  out  of  France.  An  immense  emigration  took  place.  Like  the 
Huguenots,  they  bore  with  them  the  honesty  and  industry  of  the  nation; 
and  in  their  fanciful  and  Oriental  manner  they  were  accustomed  to 
lament  that,  in  this  fourth  and  chief  of  their  great  disasters,  twice  as 
many  people  had  fled  from  France  as  had  escaped  from  the  army  of 
Pharaoh  and  witnessed  his  destruction.  But  no  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire 
now  sheltered  the  children  of  Israel  from  the  rage  of  their  persecutors, 
and  no  rushing  waves  avenged  the  sorrows  of  the  *'  chosen  people.'* 

But  it  was  in  Spain  that  the  Jews  were  to  reach  the  culmination  of 
their  intellectual  and  material  splendour,  and  to  astonish  mankind  by 
the  magnitude  of  their  misfortunes.  The  Inquisition  was  founded, 
and  to  rob  and  to  torture  were  the  chief  aims  of  this  priestly 
institution.  The  goods  of  the  infidel,  the  heretic,  or  the  Jew,  were  first 
confiscated  to  the  Church,  and  his  life  was  next  forfeited  in  un- 
speakable torments.  Instead  of  schools  and  colleges  were  found  palaces 
of  human  woe,  where  fierce  Dominicans  lived  in  boundless  luxury,  and 
where  the  wisest  and  purest  of  their  species  often  suffered  torture  and 
death  at  the  hands  of  the  most  infamous  and  the  most  degraded. 
Knowledge  and  virtue  perished  at  their  approach,  and  Spain  sank  into 
an  almost  irrecoverable  decay. 

The  Jews  were  the  favourite  victims  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition. 
When  history  shall  cease  to  be  as  unreal  as  a  fairy  tale,  and  when  criine 
shall  no  longer  find  its  defenders,  it  wUl  be  related  that  *'  the  gentle  and 
virtuous"  Isabella  inflicted  heavier  woes  on  the  human  race  than 
Messalina  or  Mary  Tudor.  In  1492,  in  the  dawn  of  a  new  civilisation 
that  was  to  overthrow  at  last  the  dark  place  of  cruelty,  and  crush  Popes 
and  inquisitors  in  a  general  uprising  of  the  nation,  Isabella,  the  reviver 
of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  urged  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain.  Ko 
pity  had  she  for  the  mothers  who  were  to  be  torn  from  their  prosperous 
homes  to  perish  of  hunger  and  thirst  on  the  Afiican  shores ;  who  were  to 
leap  into  the  blue  Mediterranean  to  escape  the  insults  of  their  captors ;  who 
were  to  see  their  babes  die  in  their  arms,  their  children  sold  into  a  fatal 
slavery :  no  compassion  had  she  for  the  throng  of  learned  and  famous  men 
who  were  to  founder  in  crowded  ships  or  languish  with  disease  or  starva- 
tion in  a  foreign  land.  It  is  not  told  that  the  bigoted  queen  ever  felt 
any  remorse  for  her  cruel  deeds,  or  was  ever  willing  to  soften  the  woes 
she  had  inflicted  needlessly  on  the  most  valuable  portion  of  her  subjects. 
At  the  famous  meeting  when  Abarbanel,  the  most  eminent  of  the  Jews 
for  scholarship  and  virtue,  begged  on  his  knees  for  pity  for  his  people 
from  the  united  sovereigns,  when  he  offered  an  immense  ransom  for 
their  preservation,  even  when  Ferdinand  hesitated,  it  was  the  Queen  who 
urged  the  relentless  enforcement  of  the  decree,  while  the  stern  Torquemada 
flung  on  the  table  a  crucifix  exclaiming,  '*  Sell  Him,  if  you  will,"  and 
terrified  the  king  into  obedience  to  the  voice  of  the  Church.  The  decree 
was  published,  and  every  Jew  commanded  to  embrace  Christianity  or 
leave  the  realm. 

Unshaken  in  their  faith  by  the  fury  of  tyrants  or  the  malice  of  the 
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people,  the  leraeliiee  prepared  to  abandon  for  ever  their  lamrionB  homes, 
their  hutids,  and  their  rich  posseesione,  and  go  forth  once  more  to  some 
distant  and  unknown  refage.    Daring  the  short  time  allowed  them  for 
their  departnre,  the  roads  of  Spain  were  filled  with  the  emigrant  crow<ls 
hastening  to  the  coast  to  seek  a  passage  over  the  sea.    They  had  sold 
their  property  for  whatever  they  could  obtain  for  it ;  they  were  permitted 
to  eazry  neither  gold  nor  silver  with  them ;  but  many  hid  money  in  their 
dothesy  which  was  often  stolen  irom  them  by  prying  inqnisitors ;  some 
had  even  swallowed  coins  of  gold.    The  misery  of  the  wandering  throngs 
of  mothers  bearing  their  infiEmts  in  their  arms,  of  starving  children,  and 
the  feeble  and  the  aged,  sometimes  touched  the  pity  of  their  foes,  and 
generous  Christians  ventured  to  offer  them  shelter  or  refreshment.    The 
Jews  were  connected  by  intermarriage  with  the  noblest  families  in  Spain, 
and  the  great  estate  of  a  fierce  hidalgo  had  often  sprung  from  the  dower 
of  some  Hebrew  heiress.    These  times  were  now  gone  for  ever.    At  the 
seaports  there  were  scarcely  ships  enough  to  bear  away  so  great  a  malti- 
tude.    It  is  variously  estimated  that  from  two  to  eight  hundred  thousand 
Jews  were  banished  by  the  fiatal  edict.    What  woes  they  bore  in  their 
flight,  how  they  were  crowded  in  comfortless  vessels,  racked  by  disease, 
famine,  pain*  what  insults  they  received,  what  outrages  they  endured, 
history  ahnost  refuses  to  relate.    Nor  is  it  possible  that  any  large  propor- 
tion of  the  exiles  survived  the  dreadful  flight.    Many  were  seized  by  the 
Arabs,  and  sold  into  slavery  in  the  harems  of  Cairo  and  Constantinople. 
Many  kiUed  themselves  in  despair.    But  the  fate  of  Abarbanel  is  less 
painful.    He  embarked  at  Carthagena  with  his  family  and  the  remains 
of  his  property,  and  found  a  refuge  in  Naples.    But  soon  Charles  YIIL 
invaded  Italy.    Abarbanel  fled  to  Messina,  and  heard  that  his  house  had 
been  sacked  by  the  French.    He  was  so  fortunate,  however,  as  to  recover 
the  manuscript  of  a  commentary  on  the  Jewish  law,  which  he  had  long 
been  composing.    He  found  an  obscure  retreat,  and  closed  his  life  in  the 
pursuit  of  those  studies  which  in  a  happier  period  he  had  hopefully  begun. 
In  the  unparalleled  sorrows  of  their  expulsion  from  Spain  the  great 
disasters  of  the  Israelites  came  to  an  end.    From  that  period  they  have 
dowly  advanced  to  a  new  and  lasting  prosperity.    The  most  striking 
result  of  the  Befonnation,  we  are  assured  by  their  historian,  is  the  change 
of  feeling  that  has  passed  over  all  Christendom  toward  the  Jews.    The 
light  of  that  knowledge  which  they  had  so  sedulously  kept  alive  through 
all  the  darkest  periods  of  European  history  has  at  last  dispelled  many 
prejudices,  softened  many  rude  and  savage  races,  and  cultivated  the 
sentiment  of  a  common  humanity.   Men  are  less  cruel,  less  selfish,  farther 
removed  from  the  vices  of  isolated  barbarism,  than  they  were  four 
centuries  ago.    In  no  Christian  land,  except,  perhaps,  in  some  savage 
districts  of  Bonmania,  are  the  "  chosen  people  "  followed  by  maledictions 
and  cruel  massacres.    The  Beformers,  indeed,  of  every  age  have  studied 
and  emulated  the  example  of  Moses  and  the  prophets.  It  was  to  chant  the 
Psalms  of  David  that  the   Huguenots  fled  to  the  deserts,  that  the 
Corenanters  gathered  on  the  bleak  moors  of  Scotland.    It  was  to  enforce 
the  spirit  of  the  Decalogue  that  the  Puritans  wandered  to  New  England. 
It  was  with  the  sword  of  Gideon  that  Holland  met  the  armies  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  Cromwell  won  the  Hberties  of  Englishmen. 
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Yet  it  must  not  be  sapposed  that  the  Jews  sprang  in  a  moment  from 
their  depression  and  persecutions  to  a  general  ease  and  favour,  or  that 
even  in  the  centres  of  the  Beformation  they  were  not  without  many  dis- 
abilities and  many  pains.  Holland,  almost  at  the  opening  of  its  national 
existence,  offered  them  a  secure  shelter  and  priyileges  such  as  they  had 
never  ventured  to  dream  of.  But  in  many  German  States  they  were 
treated,  even  so  late  as  1880,  with  a  disdainful  tolerance  that  marked  the 
slowness  of  the  decay  of  ancient  prejudices.  In  Protestant  Frankfort 
they  were  still  enclosed  in  their  own  quarter,  and  oppressed  by  ignomini- 
ous laws.  In  Wurtemberg  they  formed  a  distinct  and  abject  caste.  Tho 
Emperor  Nicholas  banished  many  learned  rabbins  from  Bussia ;  and  in 
London  Jews  were  strictly  excluded  from  all  public  offices :  many  of  its 
houses  and  shops,  by  the  provisions  of  their  leases,  eould  not  be  let  to 
Jews;  and  when  it  was  proposed  to  remove  all  their  disabilities,  the 
English  press  and  the  Parliament  rang  with  as  rude  abuse  of  the  '*  chosen 
people"  as  they  had  borne  in  the  days  of  Bichard  the  Lion-hearted. 
It  was  urged  that  they  were  aliens  and  strangers;  that  they  had 
merited  all  their  woes ;  that  it  would  be  "  impious  to  suffer  them  to  sit  in 
Parliament ;  that  the  act  of  their  elevation  to  the  rights  of  men  had  with 
monstrous  indecency  been  brought  forward  in  Passion  Week."  And 
Macaulay,  with  brilliant  sentences,  replied  that  **  on  no  other  day  so  well 
as  on  Good  Friday  could  the  law  ef  universal  charity  be  proclaimed." 

In  the  same  year  that  the  Jews  attained  their  final  victory  in  England, 
the  Papal  Church  was  permitted  to  exercise  its  last  act  of  bigotry  and 
cruel  oppression  toward  the  race  that  had  so  often  felt  its  unsparing  hand. 
Bestored  by  the  arms  of  France  to  his  temporal  throne,  the  Pope  had 
revived  the  Inquisition  in  the  Papal  States,  and  ruled  with  a  relentless 
tyranny  over  his  hopeless  subjects.  The  priestly  court  of  the  narrow 
realm  had  begun  once  more  to  punish  heresy  with  something  of  its 
early  severity.  The  city  of  Borne,  isolated  from  the  course  of  modem 
civilisation,  strove  to  recall  the  principles  and  the  practices  of  the  darkest 
periods  of  its  history ;  and  the  protection  of  imperial  France,  the  sole 
support  of  the  usurping  Church,  seemed  to  lend  to  Pius  IX.  an  authority 
that  none  of  his  predecessors  had  enjoyed  for  centuries.  Bome  once 
more  menaced  Christendom  with  its  claims  of  infallibility,  its  assumption 
of  unlimited  supremacy.  The  Pope  and  the  Jesuits  openly  boasted  that 
the  Papal  Church  had  lost  none  of  its  prerogatives  in  the  past,  nor  would 
part  with  any  of  its  extreme  usurpations  in  the  future.  One  of  these 
inherent  privileges  was  the  right  to  take  from  heretical  or  Jewish  parents 
those  of  their  children  who  had  been  baptized  in  the  Papal  faith,  and 
to  educate  them  under  the  care  of  priestly  guardians.  It  was  a  olaim 
founded  upon  the  decisions  of  those  barbarous  councils  by  whose  autho- 
rity the  Jews  had  been  tortured  or  banished  in  Spain,  the  Protestants 
burned  or  buried  alive  in  the  Netherlands,  and  Europe  covered  with  the 
disasters  of  endless  religious  wars.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  light  of  the 
nineteenth  century  that  the  Pope  and  his  advisers  resolved  to  renew  a 
practice  that  must  have  shocked  the  hxmianity  of  any  age.  To  rob 
parents  of  their  children  was  the  strange  privilege  asserted  and  enforced 
by  the  Boman  Inquisition. 

But  the  story  of  the  abduction  of  Edgar  Mortara  became  known  to  all 
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the  Jewi  of  Europe  and  Amerioa,  and  an  inienBO  lesentment  ^fiDad  the 

poweiM  laoe,  who  bad  thought  for  a  moment  that  their  pereeoationa 

h&d  ceased  for  erer.    Tlie  last  insult  of  the  Papal  Coort  might  well  seem 

the  most  emel  they  had  yet  endnred.    What  Jewish  child  was  safe,  what 

Jewiafa  family  might  xi%t  siiffer  the  Me  of  the  Mortaras,  if  the  power  of 

the  prieets  ware  equal  to  their  andaeity  and  pride  ?    Eorope  rang  with 

the  xemonBtraneea  and  the  lamentations  of  the  Jews.  The  memory  of  their 

eeaselees  aonows  in  the  past  seemed  renewed  with  fresh  bitterness.  They 

Biw  onoe  more  the  humixigs,  the  tortnres,  the  exactions,  the  banishments, 

the  robberies  of  English  kings  and  French  Grosaders,  the  rage  of  Arbnes 

and  Torqnemada,  and  the  mocking  tenderness  of  German  lords.    Yet  the 

Jews  in  tiieir  afiOietion  foimdmany  defenders.    The  "Liberal  *'  press  of 

Frmce,  England,  and  America  denomioed  the  eroelty  of  Pins  IX.,  and 

even  eshn  and  enlightened  Catholics  denied  that  any  sndh  extravagant 

right  to  seise  the  ehildren  of  heretics  or  nnbelieyers  was  inherent  in  St. 

Peter's  chair.    Bat  the  Pope  and  the  Jesuits  londly  defended  their  act. 

The  Pope  refdaed  to  give  np  the  child,  even  at  any  solicitations  of  foreign 

eourtsandpowerfdlinflaenoe ;  and  the  Univen  and  the  Civiltd  Cattolica 

enlarged  on  the  happy  fate  of  Edgar  Mortara.    They  pointed  out  that 

the  i^fat  to  seise  Jewish  children  was  one  that  the  Ghnroh  had  always 

claimed.    They  asserted  that  the  authority  of  the  natural  parent  was  as 

nothing  to  that  of  the  spiritnaL     They  assured  the  Jews  that  their 

involimtary  convert  would  never  be  given  np,  and  that  the  Church  had 

made  him  its  ovm. 

The  Mortaras  never  regained  their  child.  Broken-hearted,  and  redaced 
to  eompsrative  poverty,  they  fell  from  their  insecure  home  in  Bologna 
to  become  wanderers  in  distant  lands.    Edgar  grew  up  in  a  convent, 
forgot  his  parents,  and  has  become,  it  is  said,  a  priest.  The  Pope  and  the 
Jcemts,  safe  in  the  protection  of  France,  mocked  at  the  impotent  grief  of 
the  Jews.     The  fatal  insult  they  had  inflicted  upon  a  sensitive  race 
seemed  never  to  be  avenged.     Yet  the  moment  of  retribution  at  last 
arrived.     The  Papacy  fell  into  ruin  while  proclaiming  to  the  world  its 
own  infallibility,  and  in  the  wreck  of  the  French  empire  the  Pope  was 
hurled  for  ever  from  his  temporal  throne.  It  is  said  that  of  all  his  Italian 
ibes,  the  most  resolute  and  active  have  been  the  Jews ;  that  the  Italian 
press  owes  much  of  its  brilliancy  and  vigour  to  the  gifted  ofbpring  of 
the  rabbinical  schools ;  and  that  with  keen  sarcasm  and  unsparing  ridi- 
cule the  Jews  have  never  ceased  to  assail  the  Jesuits  and  the  priests,  who 
still  assert  their  right  to  snatch  children  from  their  parents,  and  exercise 
those  repulsive  acts  of  persecution  that  offend  the  plainest  principles  of 
humanity  and  of  civilisation. 

With  the  fall  of  the  Papal  throne  and  the  liberation  of  Italy,  the  '*  chosen 
people  "  seem  to  have  reached  the  realm  of  universal  amity  and  peace ; 
nor»  unless  tiieir  ancient  persecutor  should  be  raised  amidst  some  wild 
convulsion  to  a  new  yet  transient  supremacy,  will  they  ever  again  be 
fbreed  to  resume  their  wanderings,  and  fly,  decimated  and  impoverished, 
from  land  to  land. 

Bat  Hbe  most  remarkable  feature  im  the  career  of  the  Jews  is  the  singular 
devotion  they  have  always  shown  to  mental  culture,  and  the  priceless 
benefits  they  have  reaped  from  their  sedulous  care  of  education.    This 
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has  been  a  potent  element  in  all  their  wondeiftd  preservaiionB  and 
their  indestructible  energy.  The  sohool-room  has  saved  them  from  the 
fate  of  Babylon  and  of  Tyre.  It  was  because  they  were  educated  to 
industry,  neatness,  docility,  and  order,  that  they  survived  the  persecu- 
tioDS  of  priests  and  kings,  and  have  beheld  the  ^estmotion  of  all  their 
foes.  While  Papal  Borne  left  all  the  world  in  ignorance,  and  has  ever 
opposed  the  progress  of  knowledge  in  every  land ;  while  nnder  its  bar- 
barous rule  Italy,  Spain,  and  France  were  left  with  a  debased  popula- 
tion, of  whom  not  one-third  could  read  and  write,  the  prey  of  a  corrupt 
nobility  and  of  immoral  courts,  the  Jews  have  always  set  tiie  example  of 
a  general  education.  While  in  Europe  and  America  the  Papal  Church  is 
everywhere  denouncing  the  cause  of  pubHc  instruction,  the  Jews  have 
always  been  among  the  firmest  of  its  defenders.  In  America,  the  common- 
school  system  has  no  niore  strenuous  supporters  than  the  disciples  of  the 
Talmud,  and  no  more  bitter  foe  than  that  uncultivated  Church  which 
would  snatch  children  from  their  parents  and  hold  them  in  perpetual 
barbarism.  Nor  is  the  condition  of  the  two  contending  parties  unin- 
structive.  The  Papal  Church  is  perishing  amidst  the  ignorance  in  which 
it  has  laboured  to  envelope  itself;  the  Hebrew  race  is  entering  anew  upon 
an  unimpeded  progress.  The  lesson  of  the  Jewish  story,  indeed,  is  tiiat 
it  is  education  which  preserves  the  permanence  of  races,  and  that  the  per- 
petuation of  nations  and  of  institutions  rests  upon  the  intellectual  [and, 
let  us  add,  the  moral]  cultivation  of  the  people ;  that  the  school-house 
is  more  potent  than  fleets  and  anaies, — ^that  the  schoolmaster  is  the 
modem  king.*^' 
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rv.— DOLOPATHOS. 

The  next  division  of  mediaeval  romances  we  have  to  consider  is  not 
the  least  interesting  of  the  whole  group.  It  comprises  works  in  which 
the  names  of  the  personages  alone  are  taken  from  classical  antiquity, 
whilst  the  events  described  are  drawn,  mostly,  from  the  imagination  of 
the  poets  or  minstrels  who  related  them.  It  was  somewhat  puzzling  to 
make  a  selection  here : — more  so,  perhaps,  than  in  the  case  of  the  two 
previously  discussed  classes,  because  the  compositions  we  purpose 
examining  on  the  present  occasion  are  nearly  all  on  the  same  level ;  nor 
is  it  possible  to  choose  from  them  a  model  as  decidedly  superior  in  its 
way  as  the  Alexa/ndriade  and  the  Boman  de  Troie  are  in  theirs.  The 
variety  of  incidents  narrated,  the  number  of  imitations  which  these 
incidents  have  suggested  to  later  writers,  the  character  of  the  personages 
brought  before  us  by  the  Trouvere — all  these  motives  have  determined 
our  selection  of  the  Dolopathos  as  the  main  subject  of  the  following 
remarks. 

**  This  singular  work,"  Mr.  Ellis  observes,  |  "  was  first  brought  to  light 

*  From  *<  The  Protestant  Advocate." 

t  For  the  third  paper  of  this  series  see  this  Magazine  for  1871,  p.  155. 

t  EUia'B  "  Specimens  of  Early  English  Bomanoes,**  vol.  iii.,  p.  18. 
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by  Presideni  Fanchet,  who,  in  bis  aoeoant  of  the  early  Freneh  poets, 
ascribes  it  to  one  Heben  or  Herbers,  an  ecclesiaatie,  rightly  supposed 
to  haye  liTed  under  the  reign  of  Louis  VIII. ;  he  died  in  1226.  M.  Daoier 
gays  that  Hehers'  translation  is  only  known  from  fragments  in  Fanohet, 
in  Da  Yerdier,  who  copies  Fanehet,  and  in  a  oolleetion  called  *Le 
Coiuerv€Ueurf^  for  Js&naty,  1760;  the  latter  of  which  had  been 
supplied  from  a  ms.  in  the  Sorbonne,  wbioh  has  since  been  sought  for 
in  Tain." 

like  most  of  the  old  Freneh  collections  of  tales,  the  Dolop€UhoB  is  of 
eastern  origin,  and  appears  to  be  an  adaptation  of  a  work  entitled,  '*  The 
Book  of  Sendabad,"  which  mA  composed  probably  during  the  third 
century  of  the  Chrialian  era.  The  Arabic  historian  Ma^ndi  alludes 
to  it  in  his  ehzoniele  called, "  The  Golden  Meadows  "  (Moroudj-Alzeheb). 
We  shall  now  give  a  short  ontline  of  the  story. 

Under  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Augustus  lived  a  king  of  SicOy  named 
Dolopathos,  who  was  rich  and  powerful.    His  enemies  accused  him,  on 
one  oeeasion,  of  tyranny  and  misgoreinment,  and  he  found  himself 
obliged  to  go  to  Bome  for  the  purpose  of  justifying  himself.     The 
Emperor  soon  discoTcred  that  the  charge  brought  forward  against  Dolo- 
pathos was  completely  false ;  the  accusers  were  punished,  and  the  King 
of  ffidly  returned  triumphantly  to  his  estates,  after  haying  married  a 
niece  of  Augustas,  by  whom  he  had  a  son.    The  child  remained  untO  he 
was  seven  years  old  in  the  care  of  female  attendants,  and  then  Dolo- 
pathos looked  about  for  a  tutor  clever  and  conscientious  enough  to  preside 
over  the  education  of  young  Lucinianus  (such  was  the  boy's  name).    He 
remembored  Plato's  wise  remark,  that "  nations  would  be  far  happier  if 
the  kings  were  philosophers,  and  the  philosophers  kings."    At  that  time 
tibere  lived  in  Bome  a  most  famous  philosopher,  called  Virgil,  who  was 
acquainted  not  only  with  the  seven  liberal  arts,  but  with  poetry,  and  all 
the  sdenees,  inelnding  necromancy.    To  him  Dolopathos  forthwith  sent 
liudnianus,  aooompanied  by  four  senators  of  renown.    They  found  the 
poet  sitting  at  his  desk,  attired  in  a  rich  fur  cloak,  and  teaching  grammar 
to  the  sons  of  the  highest  barons  in  the  land.    Viigil  readily  took  charge 
of  the  prince,  and  was  so  successfol  in  his  instruction  that  the  young 
man  soon  mastered  aU  the  physical  sciences,  and  even  wrote  a  little  book 
containing  tiie  substance  of  what  he  had  learned.    He  went  so  &r  as  to 
study  aetrology,  and   the  skill   he  acquired  in   this   particular  line 
enabled  him  to  discover  a  plot  made  against  him  by  his  fellow-students. 
Jealous  of  hie  superiority,  they  had  agreed  to  poison  him  in  a  banquet, 
but  when  the  fatal  cup  passed  round,  he  exposed  their  treachery,  and 
thus  brought  them  to  punishment.    Lucinianus  spent  seven  years  tmder 
Yirgfl's  roo(  pursuing  his  studies  with  the  greatest  zeal  and  the  best 
possible  results.    On  one  occasion  he  unfortunately  consulted  an  astro- 
logical book  which  he  found  in  his  master's  room,  and  on  coming  to  a 
particular  passage  he  gave  a  terrible  shriek,  and  fell  senseless  on  the  floor. 
Vtrgil  speedily  ascertained  what  the  cause  of  this  accident  really  was ; 
Lodnianus  had  discovered  in  the  volume  he  was  perusing  the  mournful 
intimation  of  his  mother's  death.    The  enchanter  confirmed  the  news  to 
him,  at  the  same  time  consoling  him  as  well  as  he  could,  and  giving  him 
good  adme  for  his  future  life.   He  further  told  the  young  man  that 
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DolopailKMi  was  manied  again,  and  ezpeoiing  to  see  once  moxe  ihe  son 
firom  whom  he  had  so  long  been  separated.  Great  dangers,  he  added, 
awaited  him  on  his  return  to  Sioily,  and  he  made  him  promise  that  he 
would  not  ntter  a  single  word  until  they  met  again. 

The  extraordinary  sUenoe  which  Lneinianns  f aithfdlly  preserved  when 
he  arrived  at  his  father's  oourt  astonished,  it  nSed  scarcely  be  said,  all 
those  who  were  present ;  at  last  by  some  intrigue  of  the  new  queen,  the 
unfortunate  young  prince  got  into  disgrace,  and  was  condemned  to  be 
burnt  alive.  Seven  times  the  £Atal  sentence  was  on  the  point  of  being 
earried  out,  and  as  often  it  was  delayed  in  consequence  of  the  expostula- 
tion of  seme  aged  philosopher ;  who,  by  relating  to  King  Dolopathos  an 
interesting  story,  proved  to  him  the  danger  of  rash  and  hasty  decisions. 
Finally,  Virgil  himself  appeared ;  and  the  result  of  an  anecdote  or  parable 
which  he  explained  made  Dolopathos  thoroughly  repent  his  misjudged 
anger  against  his  cslumniated  son.  In  due  time  Luoinianus  Buooeeded 
to  the  throne  of  Sicily,  and  embraced  the  Christian  faith.  As  for  Virgil, 
he  retained,  even  after  his  death,  so  firm  a  grasp  of  the  book  in  which  he 
had  explained  the  mysteries  of  iJl  the  scienoes,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
bury  it  with  him. 

Such  is,  briefly,  the  Dolopathoa  which  Hebers  translated  into  French. 
The  reader  cannot  fail  to  notice,  in  the  first  place,  the  character  ascribed 
to  the  poet  Virgil.  It  is  perfectly  oonsiBtent  with  the  reputation  enjoyed 
during  the  Middle  Ages  by  the  author  of  the  ^neid.  In  his  notes  to  the 
* '  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  Sir  Walter  Scott  had  already  drawn  attention  to 
this  fact,  and  transcribed  several  passages  illustrating  it.  A  volume 
might  easily  be  written  on  the  subject ;  and,  to  quote  only  one  source  of 
information,  let  us  notice  the  small  book  entitled  Les  Faitz  meroeiUeux 
de  VirgWst  which  was  repeatedly  printed  during  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  rendered  into  various  languages.'*'  We  observe,  further,  the  circum- 
stance of  the  seven  philosophers  interfering  to  bring  about  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  capital  punishment  pronounced  against  Luoinianus.  This 
is  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  plan  on  which  the  whole  structure  of  '*The 
Thousand  and  One  Nights*  Entertainment "  is  raised,  and  it  betrays  the 
eastern  origin  of  the  work.  But  together  with  traditions  borrowed  from  the 
literature  of  India  and  Persia,  the  ingenious  author  of  the  Dolopathos  has 
also  availed  himself  of  a  few  episodes  contained  in  the  Old  Testament ; 
thus  the  unmerited  disgrace  with  which  Luoinianus  is  visited  has  pro- 
bably been  related  in  imitation  of  the  history  of  Joseph.  When  the  first 
wise  man  attempts  to  show  to  the  king  of  Sicily  the  danger  of  pronouncing 
Judgment  too  hastily,  he  quotes  as  a  proof  an  anecdote  which  is  exactly 
the  celebrated  history  of  Llewellyn  and  his  greyhound  Gellert.  This 
legend  appears  to  have  been  a  great  favourite  in  ancient  times ;  it  forms 
part  of  the  parables  of  Sendabad  and  the  English  versions  of  the  Geata 
Bomtmorum,  The  tale  related  by  the  fourth  wise  man  is  more  curioua 
still,  as  containing  the  well-known  incident  on  which  Shylock's  trial  in  the 


*  Bee  also  Orflssse :  Beytrdge  zur  Uteratur  und  Sage  des  MittelaUen ;  M. 
Francisque  Michel :  Qtue  vices  quaque  mutationes  et  Virgilium  ipsum  et  eju9 
eandna  per  mtdiam  ataUm  exceperint;  andM.  Edelestand  du  M^xil's  Virgile 
Venchanteur* 
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''Meroliaiii  of  Venice  "  is  founded.  We  eannot  sapposey  of  oonnet  thai 
Shakespeare  was  acquainted  with  the  Dolopaihot^  but  the  story  in 
question  passed  from  the  book  of  Heberg  into  the  collection  we  have 
just  mentioned — the  Ge^ia  Bamajwrumt  a  store-house  which  supplied 
iU  the  noyelists  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  with  many  an 
interesting  theme.  The  mediseTal  narrator  describes  the  baronial  lord 
aa  eondemning  his  vassal  to  be  flayed  aliye  if  he  eats  off  from  the  nnfortu- 
nate  creditor  more  thaui  the  stoict  pound  of  flesh  for  which  he  has 
bargained.  This  may  seem  to  us  an  excessiTe  penalty ;  but  we  must 
remember  that  the  oontemporaiies  of  Hebers,  accustomed  to  all  the 
violence  of  the  feudal  system,  entertained  notions  about  justice  very 
different  firom  our  own.  The  origin  of  this  tale  is  also  Eastern,  and 
aereral  Tndian  eompositions  represent  to  us  personages  who  readily 
oontracted  engagements  similar  to  that  made  in  Shakespeare's  play  by 
Shylock  and  his  Tietim. 

The  axth  philosopher  relates  an  anecdote  which  is  simply  another 
Yersion  of  the  'famous  episode  about  Ulysses  in  the  cave  of  the 
^ant  Polyphemus.  We  shall  give  part  of  it  here  as  a  spedBien  of  the 
rest. 

**  When  I  was  young/'  (a  robber  is  supposed  to  speak,)  *'  I  found  myself 
at  the  head  of  one  hundred  freebooters,  both  bold  and  strong.    We  heard 
of  a  giant  extremely  rich  in  gold  and  silver,  who  lived  by  himself  in  the 
middle  of  a  wood.    We  visited  his  house  whilst  he  was  away,  and  took 
poesesfion  of  aU  his  treasures.  As  we  went  out,  however,  we  were  attacked 
by  him  and  ten  of  his  companions.    Conquered  and  fastened  together, 
we  were  led  to  the  monster's  dwelling)  and  when  once  there  he  set  about 
eating  us  all  up  one  after  another.    My  fiite  would  have  been  the  same 
as  that  of  my  friends,  if  I  had  not  told  the  giant  that  I  was  skilled  in  the 
art  of  healing,  and  that  I  could  cure  him  of  a  disease  which  affected  his 
eyes.    He  consented  to  trust  me,  and  to  stretch  himself  on  the  ground. 
X  then  took  a  large  vase  full  of  boiling  oil,  poured  it  upon  the  monster's 
head,  and  thus  made  him  lose  his  sight.     The  giant  got  up,  never- 
theless, and,  although  now  blind,  he  would  have  certainly  caught  me  by 
dint  of  hunting  about  his  cave,  in  which  I  was  shut  up.    I  managed  to 
elinib  up   the    top    of  a  ladder,  and  remarked; that  he  opened  his 
door  only  for  the  purpose  of  letting  out  his  sheep  when  they  went  to 
pasture.    I  accordingly  killed  the  largest  of  these  sheep,  and  wrapped 
myself  up  in  its  skin.    But,  before  turning  out  his  flock,  the  blind  giant 
used  to  count  it  over,  and  every  day  he  was  wont  to  keep  the  fattest  for  his 
dinner.    Six  days  in  succession  he  stopped  me  on  this  acoount ;  at  last, 
on  the  seventh,  completely  covered  by  the  skin,  I  managed  to  escape. 
As  soon  as  I  was  out  of  the  den,  I  felt  quite  joyful,  and  taunted  the 
monster  wiUi  having  allowed  himself  to  be  blinded  by  me,  and  not  having 
hmd  the  sense  to  keep  me  locked  up.    'fUend,'  answered  he, '  thouhast 
played  a  caiatai  trick,  and  I  will  reward  thee  for  it.'    Pulling  from  his 
finger  a  gold  ring,  he  threw  it  to  me.    It  was  heavy,  and  worth  at  least 
thirty  be$afU$,    I  longed  to  possess  it,  but  was  punished  for  my  longing ; 
the  giant  had  cast  a  spell  on  the  ring,  so  that  I  could  not  get  it  off  my 
finger,  and  it  kept  saying,  *  I  am  here ;  I  am  here.'    The  giant  ran  up 
to  me,  and  I  hastened  to  flee  away.  He  was  very  tall,  and,  as  he  knocked 
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himself  against  the  trees,  he  was'always  falling ;  for  he  was  twelve  onbits 
high.  However,  he  got  np  very  quickly,  and  began  pnrsning  me  again. 
As  I  fled,  I  resolved  upon  biting  off  my  finger,  which  I  oast  at  the  giant, 
and  thus  escaped,  bnt  not  without  mnch  fear." 

This  extract  will  sufficiently  show  the  reader  how  mediaeval  writers 
used  to  deal  with  the  masterpieces  of  classical  literature,  altering  them 
according  to  the  taste  of  their  own  contemporaries,  and  often  depriving 
them  altogether  of  their  real  character. 

It  would  be  extremely  interesting  to  discuss  in  detail  the  origin  of  the 
collection  of  tales  we  have  just  been  examining,  and  to  see  how  much  it 
is  indebted  to  the  numerous  story-books  which  found  their  way  from 
Persia  and  India  to  the  countries  of  western  Europe.  But  this  would 
take  us  beyond  the  limits  of  the  present  article ;  and  we  must  be  satis- 
fied with  referring  our  readers  to  the  admirable  preface  of  M.  Loinletir 
Des  Longchamps's  "  Essai  aur  Us  Fables  Indiennes"  The  only  additional 
remark  we  would  now  make  is,  that  the  Dolopathos,  besides  being  his- 
torically a  very  curious  work,  possesses  great  merit  as  a  literary  produc- 
tion. The  style  is  particularly  clear,  and  some  of  the  characters  intro- 
duced are  delineated  with  much  vigour.  Our  chief  purpose,  however,  in 
taking  it  as  the  subject  of  a  critique  has  been  to  give  a  specimen  of  those 
mediaeval  romances  which  deal  with  classical  antiquity,  so  to  say,  in  an 
indirect  manner.  It  is  obvious  that  the  old  Trouveres  knew  much  more 
of  the  heroes  of  Greece  and  Bome  than  is  generally  supposed ;  but 
how  they  procured  their  knowledge  will  always  be  very  difficult  to 
ascertain.  G.  M. 


TWO  THEOBIES  OF  MAN :   EVOLUTIONABY  AND 

OHBISTIAN.* 

I. 

Theeb  are  two  theories  of  human  origin,  life,  and  destiny,  now 
wrestling  with  one  another  for  the  mastery,  and  the  world  is  filled  with 
the  "  confused  noise  "  of  their  irreconcilable  antagonism.  The  one  theory 
expounds  the  origin  of  man  by  bringing  together  the  most  fitteooid  man 
and  most  anthropoid  ape  it  can  find,  and  declaring  the  man  to  be  the 
developed  issue  of  the  ape.  The  other  theory  expounds  man*s  origin 
thus :  *'  So  God  created  man  in  his  own  image,  in  the  image  of  God 
created  He  him."  The  one  theory  teaches  man  to  behold  his  most 
approximate  known  ancestor  in  a  hideous  brute  thus  described:  "He 
gives,  when  first  seen,  a  terrific  yell,  that  resoimds  far  and  wide  through 
the  forest  something  like  kh — ^ah  I  hk — ^ah !  prolonged  and  shrill.  His 
enormous  jaws  are  widely  spread  at  each  expiration,  his  under  lip  hangs 
over  the  ohin,  and  the  hairy  ridge  and  scalp  are  contracted  upon  the 
brow,  presenting  an  aspect  of  indescribable  ferocity."  The  other  theory 
teaches  man  to  bow  the  head  and  bend  the  knee,  and  with  blended  reverence 
and  love  to  say,  **  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven."  The  apostle  of 
one  theory  tells  ns,  **  I  believe  that  the  attempt  to  draw  a  psychical 
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[mental  and  moral]  dlBtinction  between  the  animal  world  and  ourselves 
is  fotile,  and  that  even  the  highest  fftcnlties  of  feeling  and  of  intellect 
hegin  to  germinate  in  lower  forms  of  life  ; "  by  which  Dr.  Hnxlcy  means 
— ^for  it  ia  he  whom  I  quote — ^that  hmnan  love  is  only  refined  animal- 
iim ;  that  the  pitifdl  tenderness  of  hmnan  affections  is  kindred  with 
bratal  instinet ;  tiiat  yon  may  find  an  xmdeveloped  conscience  in  a  chim« 
panzee,  a  dog,  a  rat,  an  opossmn— or,  for  that  matter,  in  an  ascidian ; 
that  religions  faith,  spiritoal  worship,  the  principle  of  righteousness,  *'  the 
beauty  of  holiness,"  are  only  highly  developed  forms  of  what  may  be 
seen  in  a  well-trained  dog,  or  of  what  exists,  though  unseen,  in  tlio 
reptile  at  our  feet.  An  Apostle  of  the  other  theory  testifies,  "  God  is  love ; 
and  he  that  dwelleth  in  love  dwelleth  in  God,  and  God  in  him."    The 
one  theory  tells  man  that  his  belief  in  virtue,  righteousness,  saintliness, 
is  developed  from  the  anthropoid  ape,  and  stand?,  therefore,  on  no  better 
foundation  for  the  man  than  the  monkey ;  the  other  theory  testifies  that 
wtoe,  righteousness,  holiness,  rest  in  the  bosom  of  God,  and,  as  verities, 
win  endure  throughout  the  ages  of  His  eternity.    The  one  theory  prides 
itnlf  on  the  new  argument  it  has  supplied  to  the  **  Society  for  tiie  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Animals,"  and  makes  sympathy  with  the  brute  one 
of  its  chief  ethical  results ;  the  other  theory  bids  man  behold  his  true 
kindred  in  the  '*  Word  "  that  was  "  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us," 
yet  whose  was  the  gloiy  "  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,"  and  who 
was  '^fedl  of  grace  and  truth."    The  one  theory  shows  how  our  human 
fi£B-— with  its  divine  sense  of  righteousness,  its  delicate  and  beautiful 
tendemees  of  feeling,  its  heavenly  aspirations — terminates  in  the  dust  of 
death ;  or,  with  a  feeling  that  this  is  too  beggarly  a  conclusion,  tries  to  find 
some  emmbs  of  comfort  in  the  conception  of  an  impersonal  posthumous 
ezisienoe»  throogh  one's  influence  upon  the  world's  life ;  the  other  theory 
reads  the  riddle  of  man*s  being  and  history  thus : — 

**  *TiB  life  whereof  our  views  are  soant, 
O  Life,  not  Death,  for  which  we  pant. 
More  Life  and  fallor,  that  we  want. 

Here  sits  he  shaping  wings  to  fly. 
His  heart  forebodes  a  mystery, 
He  names  the  name  Eternity." 

Or,  behold  that  riddle  already  read  in  Him  who  said,  "  I  am  the  Besur- 
reetion  and  the  Life ;  he  that  believeth  in  Me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet 
■hall  be  Uto." 

IL 

Such  are  tiie  two  theories  of  man's  origin,  life,  and  destiny. 

Now,  it  is  manifest  that  the  tendencies  of  these  two  theories  must  be 
very  diverse.  The  ape  theory  turns  the  thought  of  man  backwards  upon 
an  Ignoble  ancestry.  It  is  for  ever  searching  for  points  of  similarity 
between  man  and  the  brute.  The  meaner,  the  less  intelligent,  the  more 
bratal  it  can  represent  man,  the  better.  It  revels  in  the  ugliness,  the 
ignorance,  the  filth,  the  fieroeity  of  the  lowest  type  of  savages  it  can  dis- 
eever,  and  its  only  regret  is  that  it  cannot  find  a  type  yet  lower,  that 
misring  link  between  tiis  best  gorilla  and  the  worsb  Bosjesman,  whioh 
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will  get  rid  of  the  awkward  fact  that  the  average  hnxnan  breun  is  twice  as 
large  as  that  of  the  average  gorilla ;  that  link  which  will  combine  the 
baboon-like  hideonsness  of  the  Hottentot  and  the  mimic-homanity  of  the 
Troglodyte,  so  that  neither  man  nor  monkey  will  be  able  to  decide  to 
whom  or  which  the  nondescript  belongs.    The  Christian  theory,  on  the 
other  hand,  tnms  the  attention  of  man  in  a  very  different  direction. 
Instead  of  sending  him  to  grab  in  the  rubbish-heap  of  savage  life  for  the 
basest,  the  most  disgusting,  the  most  unnatural,  the  least  human  thing 
he  can  find,  with  the  pronuse  that  he  whose  supreme  happiness  it  Bh&ll 
be  to  discover  the  foulest  thing  in  that  reeking  mass,  shall  be  set  apart  to 
receive  the^^Darwinian  crown — ^instead  of  this,  the  Christian  theory  bids 
man  look  upward  and  onward.    Its  teaching  is,  "  Whatsoever  things  are 
true,  whatsoever  things  are  venerable,  whatsoever  things  are  jast,  wbs>t- 
Boever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things 
are  of  good  report ;  if  there  be  any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any  p»i*^» 
think  on  these  things."    Its  watchword  is  ''Ad  meliora:'    Forgetting 
the  things  "  that  are  behind,"  and  *'  reaching  forth  unto  those  things 
which  are  before,'*  it  ^'^presses  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  its 
high  caUing."    Thus  the  tendencies  of  these  two  theories  are  diverse. 

III. 

"  0,  but,"  it  may  be  said,  "  the  truth  before  all  things  I "  I  will  not 
deny  that  the  truth  is  before  all  things,  but  if  truth  be  of  varying  degrees 
of  importance,  and  of  varying  degrees  of  nobleness,  I  may  be  allowed  to 
amend  the  statement  by  saying,  **  The  he^t  truth  before  all  things."  ^p' 
do  I  deem  it  either  unreasonable  or  inopportune  to  empliasize  this  diS' 
tinction.  The  fact  is,  the  doctrine  of  Evolutionism  in  our  day  is  invested 
with  a  ridiculous  and  exaggerated  importance.  It  is  with  many  thi 
new  gospel  of  the  future.  All  manner  of  vague  expectations  are  ba6d< 
on  its  admission  into  the  scientific  calendar.  The  newly  canonizes 
doctrine  is  to  be  made  the  guardian  angel  of  progress.  But  how 
What  is  there  in  the  afi&nity  between  man  and  a  chimpanzee  that  is  i 
regenerate  humanity  ?  Why,  the  better  humanity  is,  the  more  doubtf( 
becomes  this  new  gospel  of  its  degradation.  Let  man  become  a  nobl< 
kind  of  baboon,  and  the  doctrine  is  true ;  let  man  grow  into  the  likenei 
of  the  Christ  of  God,  and  the  doctrine  is  manifestly  false.  Progre 
means  the  movement  of  the  moral  world  God- wards.  How  is  that  mov 
ment  to  be  aided  by  entailing  upon  man  the  inheritance  of  the  gro 
animalism  of  the  whole  brute  creation  ? 

Assuming  the  doctrine  of  Evolution  to  be  within  certain  limits  trc 
it  is  not,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  a  doctrine  worthy  of  all  this  flourish 
trumpets.  There  are  other  subjects  yielding  far  richer  results.  Dj 
winians  complain  of  want  of  sympathy  between  science  and  religic 
The  cause  of  the  estrangement  is  not  far  to  seek.  Evolutionists  are  oc( 
pied  with  the  discovery  of  links  between  msku  and  the  brute, — ^theologis 
with  links  between  God  and  man.  There  is  estrangement  there, 
course, — the  estrangement  between  a  baser  pursuit  and  a  nobler,  betwc 
the  mean  and  the  glorious.  Professor  Huxley  must  not  wonder  if  i 
theologian  retorts  upon  his  Troglodytism  the  language  which  he  has  ui 
oonoezniog  spiritualism :  **  The  phenomena  do  not  interest  me.** 
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la  ikelf,  indeed,  the  doctrine,  so  far  from  having  any  noble  inieresi, 
oniEt  be  intensely  repnkiye.  Bat  it  baa  aoquired  a  degree  of  interest  by 
its  zzii&cMevonsne88.  It  is  the  kind  of  feeling  with  which  we  regard  a  Nana 
Safaib  or  a  Snlliyan.  In  itself  contemptible,  it  becomes  important  from 
the  injoxy  it  inflicts.  It  is  interesting  from  the  fact  that  it  bereaves  ns 
of  our  Heavenly  Father,  that  it  degrades  our  nature,  that  it  robs  ns  of 
immoriality.  Is  that  a  matter  over  which  to  become  enthusiastic,  admit- 
tiiig,  indeed,  the  philosophical  conception  of  a  first  cause  ? 

IV. 
I  do  not  deny — ^it  is,  perhaps,  premature  either  to  affirm  or  deny— that 
the  doctrine  of  Svolntion  has  in  it  an  element  of  truth.  Within  the 
physical  realm  "  descent  with  modification"  has,  doubtless,  been  proved 
to  exercise  considerable  modifying  power.  But  at  the  very  vestibule  of 
man's  moral  natore  we  take  our  stand,  and  affirm  that  that  temple  is 
nered.  "  Ye  are  God's  building."  The  difference  there  between  man 
sod  the  brute  is  not  a  difference  to  be  scientificaUy  estimated  at  all.  The 
difference  is  infinite.  Man  is  not  only  the  creature,  but  the  child  of  God. 
His  soul  10  a  spark  of  the  Divine  Fire,  a  ray  of  that  Li^t  which  is  ineffable 
sndetoniaL 
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AND  TIMES. 

I. 

Thk  Prophet  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Judsean  kingdom  has,  like 
the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  given  us  an  unusual  amount  of  personal 
history  imbedded  in  his  public  testimony.  Thus  we  are  able  to  gather 
upffirom  different  places  in  his  writings,  firagments  which  help  con- 
aderably  to  fill  up  the  brief  records  in  the  historical  books  of  that  period, 
vhich  has  justly  been  called  the  "  Martinmas  summer  "  of  the  southern 
kingdom.  If  his  prophetic  style  is  not  so  sublime  in  its  diction  as  Isaiah's, 
or  so  gorgeous  in  its  imagery  as  Ezekiel's,  and  if  Providence  did  not 
appoint  him  to  so  lofty  and  influential  a  position  as  that  of  Daniel,  yet 
his  plaintive  style  of  writing,  and  his  'affectionate  clinging  to  the  ruins 
of  the  once  Ho^  City,  as  well  as  his  fidelity  under  persecution,  secure  for 
him  the  regard  of  all  who  love  the  memories  of  the  holy  men  of  old. 

The  Fareniage  and  Ccnnectiotu  of  the  Prophet. — ^He  tells  us  in  the 
introduction  of  his  own  book  that  he  was  "  the  son  of  HiUdah,  of  the 
priests  that  vrere  in  Anathotb,  in  the  land  of  Benjamin."  (Chap.  i.  1.) 
Anathoth  is  identified  with  the  Arab  village  'Andta,  five  ndles  north,  or 
rather  north-east  of  Jerusalem ;  and  although  its  walls  are  in  ruins, 
cornfields  and  gardens  of  figs  and  olives  still  flourish  in  the  soil  of  the 
suburbs  of  the  ancient  priestly  city.  His  father,  Hilkiah,  has  been 
aipposed  by  some  to  be  the  high-priest  of  that  name ;  but  the  high- 
priesthood  had  reverted  to  the  house  of  Eleazar  in  the  days  of  Zadok, 
when  Abiathar  was  rusticated  by  sentence  of  Solomon :  "  Get  thee  to 
Anathoth,  unto  thine  own  fields ;  for  thou  art  worthy  of  death."  (1  Kings 
iL  28.)  Thus  it  would  appear  that  the  priests  of  Anathoth  belonged  to 
of  Ithamar,  so  that  if  any  of  Jeremiah's  ancestors  had  worn  the 
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Ephod  and  the  Urlm,  it  must  have  been  by  the  line  of  Ell  and  Ablathar 
rather  than  that  of  Eleazar  and  Zadok.  He  was,  however,  connected 
with  many  leading  spirits  of  his  own  and  the  inmiediately  preceding  age. 

Jeremiah's  uncle,  the  father  of  Hananeel,  wasShallum,  the  husband  of 
the  prophetess  Huldah,  and  **  keeper  of  the  wardrobe."  (2  Kings  xzii.  14.) 
Whether  this  refers  to  the  royal  or  the  priestly  robes,  it  would  indicate 
an  office  of  honour  and  trust.  His  intimate  friends  belonged  to  the 
powerful  families  of  Maaseiah  and  Shaphan,  the  former  of  whom  had 
charge  of  the  door  of  the  sanctuary,  an  office  which  seems  to  have 
been  hereditary  in  his  family,  and  was  second  in  rank  to  the  high-priest ; 
while  Shaphan,  known  to  us  as  "  the  scribe,''  evidently  filled  a  post  of 
high  rank  under  Josiah :  Ewald  calls  him  the  "  Minister  of  Finance." 
The  more  celebrated  grandson  of  Shaphan,  Gedaliah,  the  murdered 
governor  of  the  conquered  nation  in  Jeremiah's  latter  days,  was,  doubt- 
less, one  of  the  friends  of  his  early  life.  With  such  "  kinsfolk  and  acquaint- 
ance "  we  can  well  understand  that  the  priestly  youth  of  Anathoth  grew 
up  with  a  lively  sense  of  the  importance  of  tiie  national  crisis  that  was 
then  pending ;  and  if,  apart  from  the  possession  of  the  prophetic  gift,  the 
youth  was  in  any  sense  **  the  father  of  the  man,"  we  cannot  imagine 
that  young  Jeremiah  looked  forward  to  a  career  of  quiet  sacerdotal 
routine  in  such  exciting  and  eventful  times. 

His  prophetic  course  dates  from  the  thirteenth  year  of  Josiah.  (b.c. 
627-6.)  Then  when  the  Divine  word  came  to  him,  he  endeavoured  to 
excuse  himself  from  the  holy  mission  by  saying,  "Ah,  Lord  God  1 
behold,  I  cannot  speak :  for  I  am  a  child."  (Chap.  i.  6.)  Considering  the 
great  latitude  given  by  Hebrew  writers  to  terms  denoting  childhood 
or  youth,  attempts  have  been  made  to  deny  any  reference  to  age  in  this 
passage.  But,  like  the  Nazarite  judge  and  the  Gentile  Apostle,  he  is 
addressed  as  sanctified  to  God's  work  from  a  time  prior  to  his  birth,  and 
his  prophetic  course  began  coincidently  with  the  religious  reforms  inau- 
gurated by  a  monarch  yet  in  his  teens.  We  need  not  marvel  that  at  such 
a  time  a  prophet's  conmiission  was  given  to  a  **  called  child  "  of  an  age 
not  greatly  different  from  that  of  the  reforming  king.  God  has  declared  it 
*'  good  for  a  man  "  to  *'  bear  the  yoke  in  his  youth ; "  not  only  for  discipline^ 
but,  as  the  victims  for  His  altar  were  to  be  unworked  cattle.  His  olaiiu 
of  consecration  is  early  that  it  may  be  for  the  service  of  a  whole  dedi- 
cated life. 

If  we  would  estimate  the  importance  of  the  crisis  in  which  Jeremiah 
was  called  to  be  the  messenger  of  God  to  his  countrymen,  it  is  necessary 
to  take  a  hasty  survey  of  the  religious  history  of  Judah  for  the  previous 
century.  Just  one  hundred  years  before  Jeremiah's  commission,  the 
city  and  sanctuary  had  undergone  Hezekiah's  purging.  After  the  good 
king's  death  the  longest  reign  in  the  annals  of  Judah  had  been 
characterized  by  the  saddest  and  foulest  apostasy  the  nation  had  known. 
And  if  Manasseh  had  learned  the  way  of  mercy  for  himself  through  his 
chastisement,  though  himself  restored,  he  had  not  been  able  to  undo  the 
evils  he  had  introduced.  His  son  Amon  came  to  a  throne  with  a  name 
which  bears  sad  evidence  that  his  father  had  looked  to  "  the  house  of 
i)ondage,"  and  had  defiled  himself  with  the  abomination  of  Thebes. 

ion's  short  reign  wai  marked  by  the  same  wicked  courses  as  the  earlier 
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psit  of  iL&t  of  Manasseb,  tuitil  he  was  cut  oCr,  by  a  palace  plot,  witLcafe 
finding  a  place  for  repentance,  leaTing  Lis  throne  to  his  son  Josiah,  then 
bat  eight  years  old.  This  pride  and  glory  of  the  later  Jadsean  monarchy 
was  the  contemporary  and,  vre  may  fairly  add«  the  friend  of  Jeremiah's 
early  days.  The  oonnectionB  of  the  future  prophet  being  such  as  we 
haye  Been,  it  requires  no  violence  of  conjeeinre  to  suppose  that  they  were 
not  unknown  to  eaeh  other  before  the  accession  of  the  one  and  the  call 
of  the  other. 

ScTen  years  before  Jeremiah's  first  prophecy,  the  king,  then  sixteen 
yesn  old,  **  began  to  seek  after  the  Ood  of  David  his  father."    At  the 
date  of  the  prophet's  call,  the  monarch  in  the  ardour  of  his  newly-awakened 
zeal  was  engaged  in  a  royal  progress  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  his 
reahn  of  all  idolatrous  shrines  and  monuments  of  superstition.  Hezekiah's 
ieonodastie  reforms  had  only  been  imperfectly  executed,  while  in  the 
interval  Paganiam  had  put  on  a  bolder  front  in  Jerusalem  itself  than  it 
had  assomed  even  in  Ahab's  time  at  Jezreel.    The  temple,  stripped  of 
its  gilding  by  its  last  royal  restorer,  to  buy  off  the  Babylonians,  had  gone 
to  decay  and  dishonour  far  worse  tiian  material  dilapidation.    But  while 
the  means  were  being  obtained  for  the  renovation  of  the  sanctuary,  Josiah 
pushed  his  pro vineial  work  of  purification  as  far  as  the  old  northern  seats 
of  superstition,  Samaria  and  Bethel.    When  he  visited  the  patriarchal 
*^  House  of  Ood,**  he  not  only  found  the  memprials  of  Jeroboam's 
apostasy,  but  he  fulfilled  to  the  letter  the  prediction  of  the  prophet  who 
warned  the  schismatic  son  of  Nebat,  in  the  hour  when  he  guarded  his 
tomb  frons  the  zeal  of  hia  rough  reformers.    Betuming  to  his  capital,  he 
there  found  much  to  pull  down  before  he  began  to  rebuild.    The  ark  had 
been  removed  by  Manasseh  from  the  oracle,  and  its  place  had  been  taken 
by  a  graven  iznage.    Altars  dedicated  to  <*  the  host  of  heaven,"  after  the 
Chaldean  fashion,  were  found  in  both  courts  of  the  temple.    An  image 
of  Astarte— the  Phoenician  Venus — defiled  the  holy  place ;  and  chariots 
dedicated  to  the  Sun, — doubtless  as  an  adjunct  of  the  worship  of  Baal, — 
were  at  the  entering  in  of  the  house  of  the  Lord.    All  these  were  speedily 
broken  to  pieces,  burned  in  the  fire,  and  their  ashes  cast  into  the  brook 
Eidron.    Not  was  this  all*    Josiah  destroyed  "  the  houses  of  the  Sodom- 
ites," which  had  been  shamelessly  pitched  hard  by  the  temple,  and  with 
them  the  altars  of  the  star-gazers  which  desecrated  the  roofs  of  the 
sanctuary.     Outside  the  city  other  monuments  of  idolatry  were  found, 
and  were  swept  away.    There  were  the  high  places  on  the  southern 
spur  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  which  Solomon  had  built  for  the  abominations 
of  the  Zidonians,  the  Moabites,  and  the  children  of  Anunon,  and  which 
for  nearly  four  centuries  had  confronted  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord  from 
their  **  mount  of  offence."    There  were  all  rased  and  defiled.    Farther 
to  the  south,  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  was  the  terrible  Tophet,  so  called 
from  the  drums  which  were  used  to  drown  the  cries  of  the  victims  in  the 
cruel  rites  of  Moloch.    There  Josiah's  uncles  had  been  immolated  by  his 
pagan  grandfather,  but  henceforth  no  man  was  to  ''  make  his  son  or  his 
daughter  to  pass  through  the  fire,"  so  the  valley  itself  was  polluted  : 

'*  The  pleasant  valley  of  Hinnom,  Tophet  thence 
And  black  Oehenna  call'd,  the  type  of  hell." 

MUton's  "Paradise  Lost,''  bk.  i. 
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Important  and  impreflsivd  as  this  work  of  destraotion  mnst  have  seemed 
to  men  who  were  willing  to  be  taught  of  God,  the  great  event  of  the  refor- 
mation was  the  discovery  of  the  onoient  temple  copy  of  the  Law  of  God. 
From  the  consternation  prodaced  npon  king  and  people  when  the  long- 
lost  roll  was  publicly  read,  we  have  but  an  additional  proof  of  the 
deplorably  low  condition  of  religious  life  under  the  later  Jewish  Jdngs. 
As  to  the  document  itself,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  the 
autograph  of  the  Pentateuch,  or  at  least  an  ancient  transcript  of  standard 
accuracy.  The  passages  reported  by  the  chronicler  as  read  in  the  hearing 
of  prince  and  people  are  portions  of  Deuteronomy.  This,  which  took  the 
hearers  by  such  teiTible  surprise,  is  caught  at  by  certain  critics  of  un- 
stable faith  as  a  ground  for  questioning  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the 
alarming  precepts  in  the  Repeated  Law.  They  have  not  shrunk  from 
suggesting  a  pious  forgery  and  fraud  on  the  part  of  Jeremiah,  who  from 
his  priestly  birth  had  access  to  the  sanctuary,  and  who  is  therefore 
charged  by  English  second-hand  retaUers  of  German  unbelief  with  hiding, 
and  then  helping  to  find,  a  work  of  his  own.  This  infronous  libel, 
incredible  to  all  save  the  credulous  dupes  of  Bationalism,  is  thought  to 
be  supported  by  a  similarity  of  style  between  his  predictions  and  the  last 
book  of  the  sacred  five.  How  much  more  likely,  and  reasonable  too,  is 
the  supposition  that  words  first  heard  xmder  such  thrilling  circumstances^ 
at  the  dawn  of  his  own  prophetic  career,  should  have  been  treasured  in 
his  memory  until  the  diction  of  Deuteronomy  became  assimilated  to  his 
own  ?  Of  course,  when  the  factor  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  admitted,  and  the  authentication  of  the  prophet  by  Him  of  whom  both 
prophet  and  lawgiver  wrote  is  regarded,  there  is  no  place  left  for  con- 
troversy about  the  genuineness  of  the  great  treasure-trove. 

The  question  fairly  arises  in  dealing  with  the  record  as  illustrating 
the  state  of  religion  in  the  times.  How  can  the  long  concealment  of  the 
document,  and  the  attendant  ignorance  of  king  and  priests  as  to  its  con- 
tents, be  accounted  for  together  with  the  preservation  of  any  traces  of 
the  worship  of  Jehovah  according  to  the  Mosaic  ordinances  ?  It  does  not 
follow,  however,  that  the  Pentateuch,  as  a  whole,  had  been  lost.  Frag- 
ments of  the  Law  had,  doubtless,  continued  in  circulation,  such  as  the 
Decalogue,  and  the  ritual  portions  which  served  as  the  rubric  and 
directory  of  the  priests  for  such  services  as  they  had  continued  to  fulfil 
during  the  desecration  of  the  Sanctuary.  A  parallel  has  often  been 
traced  between  the  age  of  Josiah  and  that  of  the  English  Beformatiozu 
In  both  cases  the  great  event  of  the  movement  was  the  sudden  emer- 
gence of  the  Divine  Word  out  of  obscurity,  but  in  each  instance  the  Bible 
in  a  mutilated  state  had  been  in  the  Church  all  along.  The  temple 
services  gave  less  scope  for  the  proclamation  of  the  Word  of  God  than 
the  Bomish  worship  of  mediaeval  times.  In  each  alike,  Divine  ordinances 
had  been  changed  into  magical  or  idolatrous  exercises,  and  the  work  of 
reform  was  a  cutting  one.  We  require,  however,  more  than  the  super- 
stitious practices  of  the  Church  of  Wolsey  and  Gardiner  to  famish  a 
fall  parallel  to  that  which  Josiah  purged.  We  need  to  picture  to  our- 
selves the  commissioners  of  Secretary  Cromwell  or  Protector  Somerset, 
finding  alongside  the  altars  of  the  Virgin  and  the  shrines  of  saints  and 
martyrs,  Druidioal  cromlechs  and  stone  tables  reeking  with  blood  of 
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reeent  Tieiims,  and  the  stataes  of  Jnpiter  and  Diana  in  their  ancient 
podtions  decorated  with  votiye  garhuidfl  still  fresh  as  newly  offered. 
It  was  npon  saeh  gross  darkness  that  the  light  cf  the  Word  shone 
for&,  and  to  dispel  which  Josiah  and  Jeremiah  urere  both  directed  by 
God. 

The  work  oonld  not  then  advance,  as  it  has  never  since  proceeded, 
withont  oppositioii.  The  princes  of  the  house  of  Jndah,  who  inherited 
the  evil  traditions  of  past  days  of  royal  idolatry,  still  kept  np  their 
abominable  practices  in  secret.  (Ezekiel  viii.)  Thronghont  his  minifitry 
they  were  the  inveterate  opponents  and  perseontors  of  Jeremiah.  Like 
many  of  the  old  nobility  of  onr  own  Tudor  times,  they  waited  for  a  change  of 
master,  in  the  hope  that  the  reforms  they  hated  mi<i:ht  be  annulled. 
With  them  were  often  found  associated  members  of  the  priestly  order 
who  had  no  loftier  conception  of  their  duty  than  mere  ritual  routine, 
and  to  whom  the  temple  in  which  they  heartlessly  served  was  made  a 
cint  token  of  tinhallowedjconfidenoe.  (Jeremiah  vii.  4.) 
T%0  Beginning  of  Calamities, 

Jeremiah's  earliest  message  had  been  the  warning  of  the  doom  which 
be  was  to  see  £all  in  its  fall  weight  upon  his  coxmtry.    While  Josiah  con- 
tinued to  reign  there  seemed  a  prospect  that  the  day  of  ofJamity  might 
he  long  pos^^ned,  if  not  averted.    The  political  situation  in  Western 
Asia,  however,  was  full  of  serious  portent,  and  Jndah  had  become 
entangled  in  the  affairs  of  neighbouring  States.    The  Assyrian  Empire 
had  recently  collapsed,  but  another ,  power  had  arisen  with  its  seat  on 
the  Euphrates,  wMch  claimed  tribute  and  allegiance  frt>m  all  the  States 
which  had  owed  fealty  to  the  Queen  of  the  Tigris.    Nabopolassar,  the 
first  King  of  Babylon,  found  a  formidable  rival  for  Asiatic  supremacy 
in  Pharaoh  Neeho,  the  Eing>f  Egypt,  who,  passing  from  the  conquest 
of  Fhilistia  to  attack  the  frontier  fortress  of  Garohemish  on  the  Euphrates, 
took  the  route  by  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.    Josiah,  as  the  feudatory  of 
Assyria,  or  for  the  preservation  of  his  own  independence,  at  once  pre« 
pared  to  cheek  the  progress  of  the  invader.    Heedless  of  the  assurance 
given  by  Necho  of  peaceful  intentions  concerning  Judah,  and  perhaps 
nnmindfdl  of  more  solemn  warnings,  he  rushed  into  battle,  though,  like 
Ahab,  he  had  taken  the  precaution  to  strip  off  his  royal  garb.    A  volley 
of  Egyptian  arrows  brotight  his  death-wound.    The  only  recorded  inci- 
dent of  the  battle  is  his  hurt,  and  the  hasty  transfer  to  a  spare  chariot ; 
then  came  the  return  to  Jerusalem  to  die,  followed  by  the  funeral 
attended  by  the  whole  nation,  for  which  Jeremiah  provided  the  dirge.  How 
deep  and  real  the  national  mourning  was  is  evident  in  that  the  mourn- 
ing of  Hadad-Bimmon  passed  into  a  proverb.  (Zech.  xii.  11.)    The  sad 
reminiscence  of  the  disaster  that  befell  the  good  king  at  Megiddo  lasted 
until  the  final  dispersion  of  Israel,  and  has  been  revived  by  the  revela- 
tion of  a  fiercer  conflict  to  be  waged  in  a  place  the  name  of  which  is 
Armageddon. 

However  heartily  we  may  imagine  Jeremiah  to  have  entered  into  the 
work  of  his  royal  master,  the  spirit  of  prophecy  which  dwelt  in  him 
cujibled  him  often  to  see  things  present  and  future  in  their  true  Hght. 
He,  more  than  any  one  beiides,knew  the  imperfect  and  superficial  character 
of  the  leformatioii  acoomplii^ed*    Jemsalem  had  been  a  Pantheon  of 
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aU  speeiM  of  Paganum  too  long  for  {he  evik  of  idolaiiy  to  be  e^^ 
the  demolition  of  heathen  shrinee,  or  the  restoration  of  Divine  ordinances 
under  regal  aoepioee.  He  was  inspired  to  set  before  his  eonntiymen  the 
judgment  of  the  northern  kingdom  nnder  the  expressiTe  symbol  of  a 
hesTen-giyen  divorce  for  her  faithlessness  towards  Qod.  He  brought 
home  the  applicatLon,  '*  Yet  for  all  this  her  treacherons  sister  Jndah 
hath  not  tamed  nnto  Me  with  her  whole  heart,  bnt  feignedly,"  that  is,  in 
outward  reformation  only,  "  saith  the  Lord.**  (iiL  10.) 

It  was  dnring  that  period,  when  better  things  were  hoped  for,  that  he 
was  directed  to  stand  at  the  temple  gate  and  reproach  those  whose  lips 
were  never  weary  of  speaking  abont  the  temple*  for  making  it  "  a  den  of 
robbers.**  (vii.)  He  called  to  their  remembrance  the  house  atShiloh  where 
Jehovah*sname  was  placed ''at  the  first,**  and  he  assured  them  that  as  the 
sanctity  of  that  place  had  not  availed  to  save  it  firom  desolation,  because 
of  the  sins  committed  there,  so  neither  would  the  consecration  of  Moriah 
hinder  the  destruction  of  their  own  sanctuary.  Moreover,  as  the  desolation 
of  Shiloh  had  been  the  prelude  to  the  captivity  of  Ephraim*  so  Jndah 
should  be  cast  away  firom  6od*s  sight  when  He  sent  calamity  upon 
Jerusalem* 

As  Jeremiah  was  thus  in  his  measure  anticipating  the  warnings  of  oar 
Lord  when  He  came  to  His  temple  to  pronounce  it  desolate,  so  he  proved 
that  a  prophet  was  held  least  in  honour  in  his  own  country  and  his  own 
house.  The  men  of  Anathoth  were  seeking  his  life,  and  terrible  was  the 
announcement  which  he  made  of  the  "  year  of  their  visitation.**  The 
sword  and  the  famine  was  to  leave  them  "  no  remnant,**  because  they 
had  tried  to  silence  the  messenger  of  the  Lord.  (xL)  It  was  "  a  wonderfoi 
and  horrible  thing  **  when  he  was  thus  rejected, — ^not  by  semi-pagan 
Samaritans,  but  by  the  hereditary  custodians  of  the  Divine  Word, — ^bat 
he  summed  up  the  disgracefal  state  of  things  in  his  pathetic  utterance, 
*'  The  prophets  prophesy  £dsely,  and  the  priests  bear  rule  by  their  means  ; 
and  My  people  love  to  have  it  so.**  (w.  30, 81.)  It  was  as  when  a  greater 
Prophet  rebuked  the  corruptions  of  the  ecclesiastical  successors  of  the 
priestly  men  of  Anathoth, — "the  end  thereof**  was  nigh  when  God 
would  be  "  avenged  on  such  a  nation  as  this.**  How  graphic  and  touch- 
ing  was  the  contrast  he  was  inspired  to  draw  of  the  former  happy  condi- 
tion of  the  chosen  people  !  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord ;  I  remember  tiiee,  the 
kindness  of  thy  youth,  the  love  of  thine  eqK>usals,  when  thou  wentest 
after  Me  in  the  wilderness,  in  a  land  that  was  not  sown.  Israel  was 
holiness  unto  the  Lord,  and  the  firstfruits  of  his  increase/*  (iL  2,  8.) 
Then  with  indignant  reproach,  which  almost  runs  into  satire,  he 
challenges  his  degenerate  countrymen  to  leam  lessons  of  religious 
steadfastness  from  the  heathen  cities  of  Greece,  and  the  pagan  tribes  of 
the  desert :  * '  Pass  over  the  isles  of  Ghittim,  and  see ;  and  send  unto  Eedar, 
and  consider  diligentiy,  and  see  if  there  be  such  a  thing.  Hath  a  nation 
changed  their  gods,  which  are  yet  no  gods  ?  but  My  people  have  changed  their 

glory  for  that  which  doth  not  profit My  people  have  conmiitted  two 

evils ;  they  have  forsaken  Me  the  fountain  of  living  waters,  and  hewed 

them  out  cisterns,  broken  cisterns,  that  can  hold  no  water.**  (ii.  10-13.) 

-'h  was  the  burden  of  the  ministry  of  the  propthet  of  Anathoth 

the  reign  of  Josiah.    Bejoioing  and  co-operating  as  we  cannot 
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bat  believe  in  sny  and  every  work  of  reformation^  he  Biill  inoomed 
over  the  inoompleienen  of  the  change,  and  bewailed  the  deeply- 
rooted  oozraption  of  hie  times, — ^not  merely  stained  like  erimson 
lod  scarlet  dyes,  as  his  foreinnner  Isaiah  had  rebuked  it  in  the  previoos 
eentnzy,  but  apparently  ineradicable  as  the  ebon  hue  of  the  Ethiopian 
tod  the  spots  of  the  leopard.  Hence  the  plaintive  character  of  his 
words,  beeaose  he  knew  how  soon  '*  jodgment"  was  to  "  begin  at  the  honse 
of  God,"  as  distingaished  from  the  more  comforting  oharacter  of  Isaiah's 
words.  And  if  Christ]  is  heralded  by  the  ntterances  of  the  "  evangelical 
prophet "  in  His  blessed  relations  to  Israel  and  the  world,  in  Jeremiah  we 
find  Him  typified  rather  than  annoxmeed,  when  he,  the  rejected  prophet  of 
his  own  people,  calls  npon  all  that  pass  by  to  see  if  ever  sorrow  was 
hkt  that  which  he  was  called  to  bear. 


DR.  RAINY'S  ••  DELIVERY  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OP 

DOCTRINE."  * 

A  FEW  words  about  the  author  of  the  very  able  book  indicated  at  the 

fi)ot  of  the  page*    Dr.  Rainy,  the  son  of  an  eminent  physician  in  Glasgow, 

bad  a  sueoeesfol  career  at  school  and  college.    Having  early  devoted 

bimself  to  the  Lord,  and  being  guided  towards  the  Christian  ministiy, 

be  enrolled  HnnaAlf  under  Chalmers,  in  that  very  New  College  of  whidi 

be  is  nowhiniflelf  the  most  distinguished  ornament.    It  was  in  the  early 

d^of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  when  Dr.  Cunningham  was  in  fiill 

Tigour,  and  the  mental  stimulus  given  to  the  students  of  his  prelections 

and  eritieal  comments  was  felt  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 

land.    Mr.  Rcdny  was  one  of  Dr.  Cunningham's  favourite  pupils,  and 

bis  own  a£Esetionate  veneration  for  the  Professor,  together  with  a  certain 

kinship  of  misd,  insured  his  becoming  a  theologian  of  the  same  stamp. 

And  so  it  has  turned  out.    Thoroughly  independent  thinker  though  he 

be.  Dr.  Rainy  ia  Dr.  dmningham  red4vivu$»    Mentally  and  naorally, 

the  two  are  surprisingly  alike.    In  both  you  see  a  striking  singularity  in 

their  powerfdl  grasp  of  theological  truth,  incsistible  logical  force,  capacity 

liar  massive  argument,  admirable  mental  balance ;  and  one  discovers  in 

eadi  the  same  fairness  in  stating  a  ease,  and  the  same  determination  to 

do  justice  to  an  opponent  in  debate.    They  also  further  resemble  each 

other  in  this  respect :  Dr.  Cunningham,  so  formidable  as  a  polemic,  was 

gentle  as  a  woman,  and  it  is  well  known  that  Dr.  Rainy  is  distinguished 

for  sweetness  of  spirit,  as  well  as  for  intellectual  power.    The  survivor 

of  the  two  is  probably  the  foremost  thinker  in  Scotland,  and   to  all 

^ipearanoe  is  destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  Scottish  ecclesi- 

astieal  movements  likely  to  take  place  during  the  next  few  years. 

The  volume  before  us,  notwithstanding  its  defects,  will  add  to  Dr. 
Bsiny's  reputation  as  a  scholar  and  a  divine.  It  contains  the  Fifth  Series 
of  *' Cunningham  Lectures."     This  lectureship  bids  fair  to  prove  a 

^  ^  Dtlireiy  and  Development  of  Doctrine.  Fifth  Series  of  the  Canninghain 
Lietiires.  Bj  Robert  Rainy,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Dirinity  and  Gharoh  History, 
1R9W  Oolkge,  Edinburgh."    Edinburgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark.    1874. 
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** foundation"  of  great  valne,  as  affording  direct  enoonragemeni,  in  a 
eonniiy  Dbt.  from  rich  in  aoademio  endowments,  for  the  cnltivation  of 
the  **  higher  thought."  The  lamented  Dr.  Gandlish  led  the  way,  and 
his  well-known  work  on  the  '*  Fatherhood  of  God"  has  been  froitfiQ  of 
disonssion  ever  since :  the  present  Tolnme  of  the  Series,  on  the  **  Deli- 
very and  Development  of  Doctrine,"  will  be  equally  fruitfdl  in 
another  way.  The  whole  Christian  world  stands  indebted  to  the  author 
for  a  yindioation  of  the  Divine  plan  of  revelation  in  the  Word ;  for  a 
review  of  the  course  which  theological  development  has  pursued ;  for 
the  exhibition,  which  he  has  unconsciously  afforded,  of  a  Calvinistio 
Presbyterian  divine  candid  in  spirit,  progressive  in  thought,  and  of  a 
most  liberal  mind ;  and,  above  all,  for  the  valuable  contribution  here 
made  to  the  literature  of  this  subject — furnishing,  as  it  does,  a  mass  of 
material  of  which  other  thinkers  will  avail  themselves  for  many  days  to 
come. 

Here,  however,  we  must  make  some  deduction  on  the  score  of  Dr. 
Bainy's  style.  In  our  view,  the  usefulness  of  the  book  must  be  seriously 
impaired  by  its  want  of  clearness,  or  rather  by  the  positive  clumsiness, 
obscurity,  and  haze  by  which  it  is  so  largely  characteriEed.  The  author 
seems  not  to  be  thinking  of  his  readers  at  all ;  oertaiiily  he  can  never 
have  put  to  himself  the  question.  How  may  I  most  effectually  transfer 
my  thoughts  to  the  minds  of  others  ?  With  leviathan  force  he  moves 
along,  in  sublime  indifference  as  to  whether  he  shall  be  understood  or 
not.  It  looks  as  if  he  were  thinking  out  the  subject  while  he  proceeds, 
and  so  you  have,  in  the  finished  product,  his  course  of  thinking  embalmed, 
just  as,  in  a  travelled  boulder,  you  can  discern  the  nodules  of  harder 
matter  which  it  has  assumed  to  itself  as  it  rolled  onwards.  Probably 
the  confirmed  mental  habitude  of  Dr.  Bainy  forbids  the  hope  of  a  more 
lucid  conveyance  of  his  thinkings  and  conclusions,  but  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  the  trouble  of  discovering  what  he  means  to  say  should  be 
BO  greatly  increased  by  cumbrousness  and  opacity  of  style. 

Now  let  usy  however,  give  some  account  of  the  book  so  *'  hard  to  be 
understood."  It  contains  six  Leotures,  with  a  considerable  appendix  of 
illustrative  and  explanatory  notes.  The  first  lecture  is  preliminary, 
and  serves  its  purpose  well.  It  is  mainly  an  historical  sketoh  of  the 
course  which  "  doctrine-making"  has  followed,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  Church,  when  the  teaching  was  "  extremely  simple,  and 
drawn  in  grand  Scripture  outlines,"  down  through  Patristic  times,  tiie 
age  of  the  schoolmen,  the  Beformation  period,  and  the  following  emi- 
nentiy  constructive  age,  the  monuments  of  which  remain  in  the  Con- 
fessions of  the  Lutheran  and  the  Beformed  Church.  Due  justice  is 
done  to  the  tendency  to  decry  definite  doctrinal  teaching, — a  tendency 
which  has  been  growing  into  strength  during  the  last  hundred  years, 
and  is  now  a  formidable  power,  both  within  and  without  the  Church  of 
Christ.  This  introductory  lecture  is  useful,  as  indicating  the  '*  lie  "  of  the 
country  over  which  the  author  proposes  to  carry  us. 

The  second  and  third  lectures  treat  of  the  delivery  of  doctrine,  first 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  then  in  the  New. 

Under  the  former  head,  the  progressive  character  of  the  Divine  teach- 
ing is  admirably  brought  out,  as  well  as  the  fiicti  that,  from  the  first,  God 
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detli  with  men  in  the  eoneretey  and  as  one  who  makes  Himself  pefson* 
allj  known.  What  the  Bible  brings  befoze  us  is*  the  mamfestalion  of 
God  in  nature  and  in  the  hnman  oonsoience.  He  rerealed  Himself 
from  the  first  as  the  Bighteons  One,  and  from  that  foondation  of 
Dirine  personality  eomes  the  long  line  of  transactions  and  events  which 
constitnt€8  the  history  of  the  ancient  Church.  The  three  great  themes  of 
the  Old  Testament  are,  the  character  of  God,  the  malignity  of  sin,  and 
the  hope  cf  coming  good  and  deliverance;  and  all  three  were 
presented  to  the  mind  of  those  under  training  in  the  most  vivid  and 
impresrive  way.  All  through  the  Pivine  dispensations,  permanent 
principles  were  brought  into  play,  but  fo)  the  most  part  thofle  prindples 
were  rather  embodied  than  revealed.  An  interestiDg  portion  of  this 
lecture  is  that  which  deals  with  the  Messianic  element,  and  the  disci- 
plinazy  eharacter  of  the  system  under  which  the  Hebrew  people  were 
plaeed.  On  the  question  in  hand  the  conclusion  is,  that  "  the  Old  Testa- 
ment systCTi  implies  a  foUer  revelation  of  doctrine  in  reserve,  awaiting 
the  Church  at  some  future  stage.*' 

lIHien  handhng  the  delivery  of  doctrine  iu  the  New  Testament,  Dr. 
Bainy  displays  some  of  the  best  qualities  of  his  mind.  Becognising  xmity 
of  principle  in  the  method  of  revelation  pursued  throughout  Holy 
Seiq>tare, — ^the  historical  being  presupposed,  and  doctrine  always  resting 
on  faciA, — ^but  also  acknowledging  that  Christian  doctrine  is  already  evi« 
dent  in  the  Gospels,  he  proceeds  to  remark,  that  the  Epistles  constitute 
the  graudest  of  all  additions  to  our  doctrinal  knowledge.  Not  that  they 
are,  almost  in  any  case,  doctrinal  treatises,  formally  composed.  They 
do  not  contain  "  a  syllabus  of  dogmas."  Dogma  may  come  in  as  one 
element,  but  it  is  not  the  only  one.  The  author  of  an  Epistle  is  dealing 
lor  the  most  part  with  a  certain  state  of  things  in  the  Christian  life  of 
fhoie  to  whom  he  writes ;  and,  bringing  out  of  his  storehouse  of  prin- 
ciples what  he  immediately  requires,  he  proceeds  to  make  application  of 
tiiese  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  result,  in  the  body  of  the 
Epistles,  is  **  just  that  administration  of  the  truth  which  first  helps  us 
to  ascertain  its  real  meaning  by  its  declared  tendencies  and  results ;  and, 
secondly,  shows  us  how  it  is  to  take  effect  on  human  hearts,  and  Hves, 
and  societies,  in  all  these  bearing  fruit  unto  God." 

The  function  of  the  Christian  mind  with  reference  to  doctrine  is  the 
subject  of  the  fourth  lecture.  Quite  in  the  style  of  Cunningham,  Dr. 
Bainy  states  at  the  outset  the  status  quastionu :  "  What  is  involved  in 
eamMt  dealing  with  the  element  of  teaching  in  the  Scripture,  con- 
fidered  simply  as  so  much  teaching,  which  it  is  binding  on  us  to  receive, 
and  which  ought  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  its 
own  nature  and  genius."  The  space  at  our  disposal  will  not  admit  of 
exhibiting,  even  in  abstract,  the  author*s  treatment  of  this  subject — so 
central  and  determining  in  the  discussion  of  his  great  theme.  Suffice  it 
to  lay,  that  he  takes  the  case  of  a  single  disciple  called  upon  to  deal  with 
the  meaning  of  the  Divine  Bevelation,  and  traces  out  his  endeavour  to 
ester  into  possession  of  it.  The  question  for  such  an  one  is.  How  would 
the  Scriptures  have  me  to  think,  as  well  as  to  feel  and  act  ?  One  of  the 
fint  steps  is  to  put  the  meaning,  as  he  understands  it,  into  his  own 
words*   He  oaimot  be  ^te  successful  in  this.    He  may  reach  a  part  of 
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the  meaning  of  the  Divine  Author  whoso  ihonghts  he  is  de&irons  to  grasp, 
but  at  the  best  his  rendering  of  the  original  most  differ  by  defect.  And 
this  (apart  from  other  reasons)  because  the  Scripture  approaches  ns  on 
so  many  sides,  and  the  whole  trath  on  any  particular  point  is  to  be 
gathered  from  so  many  "  statements  that  explain,  guard,  and  complete 
each  other."  But,  in  point  of  fact,  imperfect  though  it  be,  my  expres- 
sion of  doctrinal  conviction  gathered  from  the  Word  is  a  necessary 
thing.  "  Doctrines  are  the  effect  on  believing  minds,  due  to  one  great 
element  in  Divine  Bevelation  separately  considered  and  attended  to. 
As  held  and  uttered  by  the  believer  and  the  Church,  doctrine  is  formally 
human.  It  is  the  himian  echor  to  the  Divine  voice.  It  is  the  hxmuoi 
response  to  the  Divine  message.  It  is  the  human  confession  of  the 
Divine  gift.  It  is  our  holding  up  as  ours  the  truth,  made  ours,  which 
<  the  Father  of  lights'  delivered  to  us  as  His." 

Further  on.  Dr.  Bainy  discusses  the  calling  and  office  of  the  Church, 
and  his  conclusion  is,  that  **  doctrine-making "  is  the  function  of  the 
Church.  Her  requirements  as  a  teaching  institution,  a  herald  of  the 
truth,  and  a  society  charged  with  self-government,  demand  that  she 
should  possess  herself,  as  frilly  and  accurately  as  may  be,  of  the  mind  of 
God  in  the  Word;  and  thus  the  elaboration^ of  Divine  truth  in  a 
doctrinal  form  is  an  indispensable  thing.  In  the  second  part  of  thie 
lecture  Dr.  Bainy  deals  with  objections,  especially  as  to  the  use  made 
of  inference  in  reaching  theological  conclusions.  He  lays  down  the 
practical  limits  which  the  obvious  dangers  in  the  case  demand,  and  the 
lesson  to  be  learned  is  thus  expressed : — '*  Beasoned  conclusions  in 
theology  are  not  to  be  relied  upon,  unless  we  have  reason  to  feel 
assured  that  they  are  not  only  within  the  premises,  but  well  within 
them :  lying  Mr  in  the  main  drift  of  the  truth  they  are  deduced  from, 
considered  as  a  portion  of  the  Bevelation  by  which  God  deals  with  us ; 
and  arising  directly,  as  demanded  in  an  honest  recognition  of  its  plain 
meaning,  not  made  out  by  precarious  chains  of  inference." 

The  fifth  lecture  is  on  the  development  of  doctrine,  and  the  object 
in  view  is  thus  stated  by  the  writer : — "  To  assert  and  vindicate  deve- 
lopment of  doctrine  as  a  frmction  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  belonging 
to  her  duty,  connected  with  a  right  use  of  her  privileges,  and  indeed 
indispensable  to  her  life."  The  special  value  of  this  lecture  is,  that 
Dr.  Bainy  has  taken  pains  to  establish  the  proper  starting-point  for  the 
development  of  doctrine ;  namely,  not  the  revelation  itself,  but  "  the 
measure  of  understanding  which  the  Church  had  of  the  ^revelation  at 
the  time  when  Apostolic  guidance  ended."  While  admitting  that  in  the 
early  Church  there  may  have  been  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
history  of  the  great  facts  in  the  life  and  experience  of  Christ ;  a  lively 
'  appreciation  of  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ ;  and  a  very  powerfrd  gracious 
experience,  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  he  asserts  that  there  must  have 
been  a  great  disparity  between  that  which  was  delivered  in  the  Scripture 
and  that  which  the  mind  of  the  Church  had  as  yet  received.  Of  course 
it  is  possible  for  us  to  underrate  the  character  and  amount  of  doctrinal 
belief  among  the  early  Christians,  but  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that 
the  Church  of  that  time  <*had  and  hold  truths  which  had  not  been 
explicitly  developed." 
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This  last  posiiion  Dr.  Rainy  illnstraies  very  interesiingly  from  an 
ordixiaxy  experienee  of  men,  and  then  proceeds  to  show  that  a  discri- 
minating knowledge  of  the  truth  revealed  in  the  Word,  and  full  insight 
into  the  bearing  of  the  tmlh  on  hmnan  need,  could  be  attained  only  by 
degrees.  The  work  involved  is  one  in  which  the  Ghnrch  could  not  be 
perfect  all  at  once.  Thus  the  development  of  doctrine  was  po88ible»  and 
it  was  also  incumbent.  And  it  is  most  important  to  reflect  that  the 
€!hurch*s  work  in  the  unfolding  and  formulating  of  doctrine  was  stimulated 
by  the  collision  of  the  Christian  fetith  with  the  mass  of  opinion  pre- 
existing in  the  world,  aa  well  as  with,  the  heresies  which  afterwards  suc- 
eeesively  arose.  So  it  went  forwardt  happily,  on  the  whole.  This  lecture 
concludes  with  a  noble  utterance  as  to  the  attitude  of  believers  towards 
the  Scriptures  of  truth : — 

*'The  attitude  towards  the  Scriptures  will  be  that  of  trust   and 
espectancy.    Of  trust :  for  what  we  have  to  do  is  not  merely  to  prove  or 
hold  that  certain  things  may  be  successfully  argued  out  of  the  Scriptures, 
but  to  discern  how  the  Spirit  in  the  Scripture  teaches  these  things ;  and 
only  in  the  Scripture  itself  can  we  learn  that.    And  expectancy :  for 
Hftue  18  more  in  the  Scriptures  than  man's  teaching  has  unfolded,  even 
as  there  is  correction  in  the  Scriptures,  it  may  be,  on  points  on  which  all 
sefaools  have  erred  and  failed.    I  suppose  there  never  yet  was  a  believing 
theologian,  who  had  not  more  in  him  by  virtue  of  Scripture  teaching 
than  himself  ever  perceived  the  value  and  the  bearing  of,  or  was  able  to 
bring  out.    I  suppose  there  never  was  an  age  of  believing  life  In  the 
Church,  in  which  the  Church  had  not  impressions  and  virtual  belie& 
which  remained  unspoken.    And  I  am  sure  there  are  wonderful  things 
in  God's  law  which  our  eyes  are  not  yet  opened  to  see.    For  let  it  be 
remembered  that,  apart  from  new  articles,  or  new  modes  of  choosing 
between  old  alternatives,  or  progress  towards  reducing  into  rule  and 
measure  the  mysterious  elements  of  the  futh,  a  new  character  may  be 
given  to  knowledge  already  acquired,  by  more  exquisite  perception  of 
the  sense  of  terms  and  moral  value  of  great  thoughts,  by  juster  apprecia- 
tion of  the' degrees  of  evidence  of  its  several  parts,  by  fuller  insight  into 
its  proportions  and  relations,  by  more  adequate  impressions  of  the  degree 
in  which  we  remain  ignorant,  by  truer  perception  of  the  moral  perspective 
and  the  moral  haxmonies  of  the  whole.    Towards  the  Scripture  we  must 
nmain  trusting,  scrutinising,  expectant ;  not  because  it  is  necessary  for 
every  man  or  every  age  to  make  discoveries  in  theology,  not  because  it 
would  be  good  for  every  man  or  every  age  that  they  should,  but  because 
we  mast  be  tructo  our  one  Teacher. 

"Nor  should  we  Ibrget,  that  all  attainments  and  developments  of 
which  we  ^eak,  however  secular  and  slow,  are  attainments  in  a  state  of 
things,  important  indeed,  yet  after  all,  provisional  and  preparatory.  For 
here,  *  we  see  through  a  glass,  darkly ; '  but '  when  that  which  is  perfect  is 
come,  then  that  which  is  in  part  shall  be  done  away.' " 

The  lecture  on  Creeds,  with  which  this  volume  concludes,  is  sensiblei 
searching,  and  sound.  We  make  no  attempt  at  analysis,  but  it  may  be 
•aid  that,  after  urging,  in  a  fresh  and  vigorous  style,  the  usual  arguments 
in  rindication  of  the  right  of  the  Church  as  an  organized  society  to  frame 
Creeds  and  Confessions  of  Dritbt  Dr.  Bainy  takes  up,  or  rather  touches 
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00,  the  question  of  revision.  "His  remarks  are  oharacterieed  by  mnch 
candonr  as  well  as  shrewdness  and  wisdom,  finely  illnstrating  tho 
admirable  balance  of  his  mind.  Bnt  he  does  not  definitely  say  what  he 
wonld  propose,  or  consent  to,  in  the  line  of  simplification  or  abridgement 
of  existing  Creeds.  We  give  his  deliverance  as  eminently  cautious : — 
"If  the  question  now  before  us  shall  prove  to  be  one  which  presses  for 
fresh  examination,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  it  will  prove  to  be  of  im- 
portance to  keep  separate  and  prominent  the  case  of  fundamentals  already 
dwelt  upon,  with  heresies  as  the  correlative  on  the  negative  side.  I  do 
not  propound  this  as  sufficient  to  remove  the  difficulties.  It  is  not  so 
easy  to  agree  precisely  as  to  which  are  the'fundamentals,  and  which  the 
heresies.  And  if  it  were  agreed  upon  precisely,  it  is  not  to  be  assumed* 
as  I  have  stated  already,  that  Confessions  can  or  ought  to  be  confined  to 
just  these  points.  But  yet  the  citadel  of  Symbols,  considered  as  subordi- 
nate standards,  will  be  found  to  lie  in  thiB  quarter.  There  are  fanda- 
mentalfl  of  Christian  doctrine ;  and  there  are  heresies — forms  of  doctrine 
which,  professing  to  bmld  on  Christian  Revelation,  and  appropriating  its 
words,  yet  subvert  the  fundamentals.  That  will  never  be  doubted  by 
earnest  Christians;  nor  will  the;  fail  to  give  effect  to  it  in  some  shape, 
when  their  attention  is  drawn  to  it.  Now  if  such  points  are  to  be 
efficiently  provided  for  in  Symbolical  books,  they  mast  be  provided  for 
in  precise  and  definite  forms  of  expression.  It  is  at  this  point  that 
Confessions  assume  those  characteristic  features  of  trenchant  inclusion 
and  exclusion,  at  which  the  ordinary  objections  are  levelled  which  are 
brought  against  them.  These  features  or  characteristics  must  be  present, 
if  we  are  to  have  Confessions  worth  the  having.  Once  that  necessity  is 
dearly  accepted,  the  questions  that  remain,  though  they  may  be  difficult, 
ought  not  to  produce  any  fatal  misunderstanding — ought  not  to  be  Un- 
susceptible of  a  reasonable  adjustment." 

We  are  ha|>py  to  be  able  to  assure  our  readers  that  the  patient  study 
of  this  work  will  be  amply  rewarded.  T.  W.  B. 


DR.  LIVINGSTONE'S  LAST  JOURNALS. 

The  last  journals  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  containing  a  narrative  of  seven 
years'  continuous  work  and  discovery,  have  just  been  published  by  Mr. 
Murray*  From  the  Introduction  we  learn  that  we  have  not  to  "  deplore 
the  loss  of  a  single  entry,  from]  the  time  of  Livingstone's  departrure 
from  Zanzibar,  in  the  beginning  of  1866,  to  the  day  when  his  note-book 
dropped  from  his  hand  in  the  village  of  Ilala,  at  the  end  of  April,  1878." 
Much  of  the  information  which  these  volumes  impart  is  already  feuniliar 
to  the  public,  Mr.  Stanley  having  described  the  general  course  and  nature 
of  the  great  traveller's  jotuneys  and  observations  down  to  the  time  of 
leaving  him  at  Unyanyembe,  in  March,  1872.*  Dr.  Livingstone's  own 
account,  however,  will  be  read  with  no  less  eagerness  because  some 
points  of  information  which  he  gives  have  been  anticipated.    We  turn 

*  See  this  Magazine  for  1878,  Art.  "Livingstone  and  his  Discoverer,"  pp. 
53-60, 147-155,  252-260,  and  842-351. 
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wiih  spMssl  interest  to  the  cloaing  passages  in  the  intrepid  explorer's 
life.  The  following  paragraphs  contaia  Us  latest  notes,  and  all  that  can 
now  be  known  oonceming  his  last  hours. 

We  hare  now  arriyed  at  the  last  words  written  in  Dr.  Livingstone's 
diary :  a  oopy  of  the  two  pages  in  his  pooket-book  which  contains  them 
is,  by  the  help  of  photography,  set  before  the  reader.  It  is  evident  that 
he  was  unable  to  do  more  than  make  the  shortest  memoranda,  and  to 
maik  on  the  nukp  which  he  was  making  the  streams  which  enter  the  Lake 
as  he  crossed  them.  From  the  23nd  to  the  ^th  of  April  he  had  not 
strength  to  write  down  anything  bat  the  several  dates.  Fortunately 
Snsi  and  Chnma  give  a  very  clear  and  drounstantial  accomit  of  eveiy 
incident  which  occnrred  on  these  days,  and  we  shall  therefore  add  what 
they  say  after  each  of  the  Doctor's  entries.    He  writes : — 

April  21^. — ^Tried  to  ride,  but  was  forced  to  lie  dowo,  and  they 
earned  me  back  to  vil.  exhausted. 

The  men  explain  this  entry  thos : — This  morning  the  Doctor  tried  if 
he  were  strong  enough  to  ride  on  the  donkey,  but  he  had  only  gone  a 
short  distance  when  he  fell  to  the  ground  utterly  exhausted  and  faint 
Snsi  immediately  undid  his  belt  and  pistol,  and  picked  up  his  cap,  which 
had  dropped  off*  while  Ghuma  threw  down  his  gun  and  ran  to  stop  the 
men  on  ahead.  When  he  got  back  the  Doctor  said,  '*  Ghuma,  I  have 
lost  60  much  blood,  there  is  no  more  strength  left  in  my  legs ;  you  must 
cany  me."  He  was  then  assisted  gently  to  his  shoulders,  and,  holding 
the  man's  head  to  steady  himself,  was  borne  back  to  the  village,  and 
placed  in  the  hut  he  had  so  recently  left.  It  was  necessary  to  let  the 
Chief  Muanazawamba  know  what  had  happened,  and  for  this  purpose 
Dr.  Livingstone  despatched  a  messenger.  He  was  directed  to  ask  him 
to  supply  a  guide  for  the  next  day,  as  he  trusted  then  to  have  recovered 
so  far  as  to  be  able  to  march :  the  answer  was,  "  Stay  as  long  as  you 
wish,  and  when  you  want  guides  to  Ealunganjoyu's  you  shall  have 
them." 

April  22ft/L— Carried  on  kitanda  over  Bnga,  S.  W.  2}.* 

His  Bervants  say,  that  instead  of  rallying,  they  saw  that  his  strength 
was  becoming  less  and  less,  and,  in  order  to  carry  him,  they  made  a 
kitanda  of  wood,  consisting  of  two  side-pieces  of  seven  feet  in  length, 
crossed  with  rails  three  feet  long,  and  about  four  inches  apart,  the  whole 
lashed  strongly  together.  This  framework  was  covered  with  grass,  and 
a  blanket  laid  on  it.  Slung  from  a  pole,  and  borne  between  two  strong 
men,  it  made  a  tolerable  palanquin,  and  on  this  the  exhausted  traveller 
was  conToyed  to  the  next  village  through  a  flooded  grass  plain.  To 
render  tiie  Utanda  more  comfortable,  another  blanket  was  suspended 
across  the  pole,  so  as  to  hang  down  on  either  side,  and  allow  the  air  to 
pass  under,  whilst  the  sun's  rays  were  fended  off  from  the  sick 
man.  The  start  was  deferred  this  morning  until  the  dew  was  off  the 
beads  of  the  long  grass  sufficiently  to  insure  his  being  kept  tolerably 
dry. 

The  exemeiating  pains  of  his  dysenteric  malady  caused  him  the 


*  Two  hoars  and  a  quarter  in  a  south-westerly  direction. 
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greatest  exhaustion  as  they  marched,  and  they  were  glad  enough  to  reach 
another  village  in  two  and  a  quarter  honrs,  having  travelled  Bonihwest 
firom  the  last  point.  Here  another  hnt  was  built.  The  name  of  the 
halting-place  is  not  remembered  by  the  men ;  for  the  villagers  fled  at 
their  approach  :  indeed,  the  noise  made  by  the  drums  bounding  the 
alarm  had  been  caught  by  the  Doctor  some  time  before,  and  he  eiclaimed 
with  thankfulness  on  hearing  it,  "  Ah,  now  we  are  near  1"  Through- 
out this  day  the  following  men  acted  as  bearers  of  the  kitanda:^ 
Ghowpdre,  Songolo,  Ghuma,  and  Adiamberi.  Sowfer6,  too,  joined  in  at 
one  time. 

April  2Brd. — (No  entry  except  the^date.) 

They  advanced  another  hour  and  a  half  through  the  same  eipanee 
of  flooded  treeless  waste,  passing  numbers  of  small  fish- weirs  set  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  catch  the  fish  on  their  way  back  to  the  lake ;  but 
seeing  nothing  of  the  owners,  who  had  either  hidden  themselves  or 
taken  to  flight  on  the  approach  of  the  caravan.  Another  village  afforded 
them  a  nighVs  shelter,  but  it  seems  not  to  be  known  by  any  particular 
name. 

AprU  ^th. — (No  entry  except  the  date.) 

But  one  hour*s  march  was  accomplished  to-day,  and  again  they  halted 
amongst  some  huts — place  unknown.  His  great  prostration  made  pro- 
gress extremely  painful,  and  frequently  when  it  was  necessary  to  stop 
the  bearers  of  the  kitanda,  Chuma  had  to  support  the  Doctor  from 
falling. 

April  25t7i. — (No  entry  except  the  date.) 

In  an  hour's  course,  S.W.,  they  arrived  at  a  village  in  which  they  found 
a  few  people.    Whilst  his  servants  were  busy  completing  the  hut  for 
the  night*s  encampment,  the  Doctor,  who  was  lying  in  a  shady  place 
on  the  kitanda,  ordered  them  to  fetch  one  of  the  villagers.    The  chief 
of  the  place  had  disappeared,  but  the  rest  of  his  people  seemed  quite 
at  their  ease,  and  drew  near  to  hear  what  was  going  to  be  said.    They 
were  asked  whether  they  knew  of  a  hill  on  which  four  rivers  took  their 
rise.    The  spokesman  answered  that  they  had  no  knowledge  of  it ;  they 
themselves,  said  he,  were  not  travellers,  and  all  those  who  used  to  go 
on  trading  expeditions  were  now  dead.    In  former  years  Malenga's  town, 
Kutchinyama,  was  the  assembling  place  of  the  Wabisa  traders,  but  these 
had  been  swept  off  by  the  Mazitu.    Such  as  survived  had  to  exist  as  best 
they  could  amongst  the  swamps  and  inundated  districts  around  the  lake. 
Whenever  an  expedition  was  organized  to  go  to  the  coast,  or  in  any 
other  direction,  travellers  met  at  Malenga*s  town  to  talk  over  the  route 
to  be  taken :  then  would  have  been  the  time,  said  they,  to  get  informatioi] 
about  every  part.    Dr.  Livingstone  was  here  obliged  to  dismiss  them, 
and  explained  that  he  was  too  ill  to  continue  talking,  but  he  begged! 
them  to  bring  as  much  food  as  they  could  for  sale  to  KidungaDJovu*8. 

April  26/ A.— (No  entry  except  the  date.) 

They  proceeded  as  far  as  Ealunganjovu's  town,  the  chief  himself  coznini 
to  meet  them  on  the  way  dressed  in  Arab  costume  and  wearing  a  red  fez 
Whilst  waiting  here  Susi  was  instructed  to  count  over  the  bags  of  beads 
and,  on  reporting  that  twelve  still  remained  in  stock.  Dr.  LivingBtoxi 
told  him  to  buy  two  large  tusks  if  an  opportunity  pocurredy  as   Ix 
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veying  the  Doctor  across ;  for  the  canoes  were  not  wide  enough  to  allow  the 
kitanda  to  be  deposited  in  the  bottom  of  either  of  them.  Hitherto,  no  matter 
how  weak,  Livingstone  had  always  been  able  to  sit  in  the  varioos  canoes  they 
had  used  on  like  occasions,  bnt  now  he  had  no  power  to  do  so.  Taking  his 
bed  off  the  kitanda,  they  laid  it  in  the  bottom  of  the  strongest  canoe,  and 
tried  to  lift  him ;  bnt  he  could  not  bear  the  pain  of  a  hand  being  passed 
under  his  back.  Beckoning  to  Chuma,  in  a  faint  voice  he  asked  him  to 
stoop  down  over  him  as  low  as  possible,  so  that  he  might  clasp  his  hands 
together  behind  his  head,  directing  him  at  the  same  time  how  to  avoid  put- 
ting any  pressure  on  the  lumbar  region  of  the  back ;  in  this  way  he  was  de- 
posited in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe,  and  quickly  ferried  across  Ihe  Molilamo 
by  Ghowpere,  Susi,  Farijola,  and  Chuma.  The  same  precautions  were 
used  on  the  other  side :  ihe  kitanda  was  brought  close  to  the  canoe,  so  aa 
to  prevent  any  unnecessary  pain  in  disembarking. 

Susi  now  hurried  on  ahead  to  reach  Chitambo*s  village,  and  superintend 
the  building  of  another  house.  For  the  first  mile  or  two  they  had  to 
carry  the' Doctor  through  swamps  and  plashes,  glad  to  reach  something 
like  a  dry  plain  at  last. 

It  would  seem  that  his  strength  was  here  at  its  very  lowest  ebb.  Chu- 
ma, one  of  his  bearers  on  these  the  last  weary  miles  the  great  tra- 
veller was  destined  to  accomplish,  says  that  they  were  eveiy  now  and 
then  implored  to  stop  and  place  their  burden  on  the  ground.  So  great 
were  the  pangs  of  his  disease  during  this  day  that  he  could  make  no 
attempt  to  stand,  and  if  lifted  for  a  few  yards  a  drowsiness  came  over 
him,  which  alarmed  them  all  excessively.  This  was  specially  the  case 
at  one  spot  where  a  tree  stood  in  the  path.  Here  one  of  his  attendants 
was  called  to  him,  and,  on  stooping  down,  he  found  him  unable  to  speak 
from  faintness.  They  replaced  him  in  the  kitanda,  and  made  the  best 
of  their  way  on  the  journey.  Some  distance  further  on  great  thirst 
oppressed  him ;  he  asked  them  if  they  had  any  water,  but,  unfortu- 
nately for  once,  not  a  drop  was  to  be  procured.  Hastening  on  for  fear 
of  getting  too  far  separated  from  the  party  in  advance,  to  their  great 
comfort  they  now  saw  Farijala  approaching  with  some  which  Susi  had 
thoughtfully  sent  off  from  Chitambo*s  village. 

Still  wending  their  way  on,  it  seemed  as  if  they  would  not  com- 
plete their  task ;  for  again  at  a  clearing  the  sick  man  entreated  them 
to  place  him  on  the  ground,  and  to  let  him  stay  where  he  was.  For- 
tunately at  this  moment  some  of  the  outlying  huts  of  the  village  came 
in  sight,  and  they  tried  to  rally  him  by  telling  bim  that  he  would 
quickly  be  in  the  house  that  the  others  had  gone  on  to  build,  but  they 
were  obHged  as  it  was  to  allow  him  to  remain  for  an  hour  in  the  native 
gardens  outside  the  town.  On  reaching  their  companions,  it  was  found 
that  the  work  was  not  quite  finished,  and  it  became  necessary  therefore 
to  lay  him  under  the  broad  eaves  of  a  native  hut  till  things  were 
ready. 

Chitambo*s  village  at  this  time  was  almost  empty.  When  the  crops 
are  growing  it  is  the  custom  to  erect  little  temporary  houses  in  the 
fields,  and  the  inhabitants,  leaving  their  more  substantial  huts,  pass  the 
time  in  watching  their  crops,  which  are  scarcely  more  safe  by  d&y  than 
by  night ;  thus  it  was  that  the  men  found  plenty  of  room  and  shelter 
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ready  to  titeir  hand.  Many  of  the  people  approached  the  spot  where 
he  lay  whose  praises  had  reached  them  in  previous  years,  and  in  silent 
wonder  they  stood  round  him  resting  on  their  hows.  Slight  drizzling 
showers  were  falling,  and  as  soon  as  possible  his  honse  was  made  ready 
and  banked  rotmd  with  earth.  Inside  it,  the  bed  was  raised  from  the 
floor  by  sticks  and  grass,  occnpying  a  position  across  and  near  to  the 
bay-shaped  end  of  the  hnt :  in  the  bay  itself  bales  and  boxes  were 
deposited,  one  of  the  latter  doing  duty  for  a  table,  on  which  the  medi- 
cine^est  and  sundry  other  thin^  were  placed.  A  fire  was  lighted  out- 
side, nearly  opposite  the  door,  whilst  the  boy  Majwara  slept  just  within, 
to  attend  to  his  master^s  wants  in  the  night. 

On  the  80th  of  April,  1878,  Chitambo  came  early  to  pay  a  visit  of 
courtesy,  and  was  shown  into  the  Doctor's  presence,  but  he  was  obliged  to 
send  him  away,  telling  him  to  come  again  on  the  morrow,  when  he  hoped 
to  have  more  strength  to  talk  to  him ;  and  he  was  not  again  disturbed. 
In  the  afternoon  he  asked  Susi  to  bring  his  watch  to  the  bedside,  and 
explained  to  him  the  position  in  which  to  hold  his  hand,  that  it  might  he 
in  the  palm  whilst  he  slowly  turned  the  key.  So  the  hours  stole  on  tiU 
nightfall.  The  men  silently  took  to  their  huts,  whilst  others,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  keep  watch,  sat  round  the  fires,  all  feeling  that  the  end  could  not 
be  far  ofL  About  eleven  p.m.,  Susi,  whose  hut  was  close  by,  was  told  to  go 
to  his  master.  At  the  time  there  were  loud  shouts  in  the  distance,  and,  on 
entering,  Dr.  Livingstone  said,  "  Are  our  men  making  that  noise  ?  "  *'  No," 
replied  Susi ;  *'  I  can  hear  from  the  cries  that  the  people  are  scaring  away 
a  bufifdo  from  their  dura  fields."  A  few  minutes  afterwards  he  said 
slowly,  and  evidently  wandering,  **  Is  this  the  Luaprda  ?  "  Susi  told  bitn 
they  were  in  Chitambo*s  village,  near  the  Molilamo,  when  he  was  silent 
for  a  while.  Again,  speaking  to  Susi,  in  Suaheli  this  time,  he  said, 
"  Siknn'gapi  kuenda  Luapula  ?  "  (How  many  days  is  it  to  the  Luapula  ?) 
'*  Na  zani  zikutatu,  Bwana,"  (I  think  it  is  three  days,  master,)  repUed 
SusL 

A  few  seconds  after,  as  if  in  great  pain,  he  half  signed,  half  said,  "  0 
dear,  dear ! "  and  then  dozed  off  again.  It  was  about  an  hour  later  that 
Susi  heard  Majwara  again  outside  the  door,  *'  Bwana  wants  you,  Susi." 
On  reaching  the  bed  the  Doctor  told  him  he  wished  him  to  boil  some 
water,  and  for  this  purpose  he  went  to  the  fire  outside,  and  soon  returned 
with  tiie  copper  kettle  full.  Galling  him  close,  he  asked  him  to  bring  his 
medidne-ehest  and  to  hold  the  candle  near  him,  for  the  man  noticed  he 
could  hardly  see.  With  great  difficulty  Dr.  Livingstone  selected  the 
calomel,  which  he  told  him  to  place  by  his  side ;  then,  directing  him  to 
pour  a  little  water  into  a  cup,  and  to  put  another  empty  one  by  it,  he  said 
in  a  low  feeble  voice,  "  All  right ;  you  can  go  out  now."  These  were 
the  last  words  he  was  ever  heard  to  speak. 

It  must  have  been  about  four  a.m.  when  Susi  heard  M^jwara's  step 
once  more.  *'Come  to  Bwana,  I  am  afraid;  I  don*t  know  if  he  is 
alive."  The  lad*8  evident  alarm  made  Susi  run  to  arouse  Chuma, 
Chowpere,  Matthew,  and  Muanyasere,  and  the  six  men  went  immedi* 
ately  to  the  hnt.  Passing  inside  they  looked  towards  the  bed*  Dr.  Living* 
stone  was  not  lying  on  it,  but  appeared  to  be  engaged  in  prayer,  and 
they  instinctively  drew  back  for  an  instant.    Pointing  to  him,  Migwara 

r  a 
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said,  "  When  I  lay  down  he  was  just  as  he  is  now,  and  it  is  because 
I  find  that  he  does  not  move  that  I  fear  he  is  dead."  They  asked  the  lad 
how  long  he  had  slept.  Majwara  said  he  could  not  teU,  but  he  was 
sure  that  it  was  some  considerable  time :  the  men  drew  nearer. 

A  candle  stuck  by  its  own  wax  to  the  top  of  the  box,  shed  a  light 
sufGlcient  for  them  to  see  his  form.  Dr.  Livingstone  was  kneeling  by 
the  side  of  his  bed,  his  body  stretched  forward,  his  head  buried  in  his 
hands  npon  the  pillow.  For  a  minute  they  watched  him :  he  did  not 
stir,  there  was  no  sign  of  breathing ;  then  one  of  them,  Matthew,  advanced 
softly  to  him,  and  placed  his  hands  to  his  cheeks.  It  was  sufficient ; 
life  had  been  extinct  some  time,  and  the  body  was  almost  cold: 
lavingstone  was  dead. 

His  sad-hearted  servants  raised  him  tenderly  up,  and  laid  him  fuU 
length  on  the  bed,  then,  carefully  covering  him,  they  went  out  into  the 
damp  night  air  to  consult  together.  It  was  not  long  before  the  cocks 
crew,  and  it  is  from  this  circumstanced-coupled  with  the  fact  that  8usi 
spoke  to  him  some  time  shortly  before  midnight — that  we  are  able  to 
state  with  tolerable  certainty  that  he  expired  early  on  the  first  of  May. 

With  reference  to  several  inquiries  which  '*  will  naturally  anse  on 
reading  this  distressing  history,*'  there  now  follow  some  interesting  and 
suggestive  *'  reflections."  Of  these,  however,  we  have  only  space  to 
quote  such  as  relate  to  the  absence  of  any  allusion  on  the  part  of  Dr. 
Livingstone  in  his  last  moments  to  home, — ^his  wife,  it  will  be  remembered, 
lies  in  AMcan  soil, — ^to  friends,  or  to  his  own  religious  feelings  in  prospect 
of  the  great  change  that  awaited  him. 

**Is  there  no  explanation?  Yes;  we  think  past  experience  affords  it; 
and  it  is  offered  by  one  who  remembers,  moreover,  how  Livingstone  hixn« 
self  used  to  point  out  to  >^iTn  in  Africa  the  pecuHar  features  of  death  by 
malarial  poisoning.  In  fiill  recollection  of  eight  deaths  in  the  Zambesi 
and  Shire  districts,  not  a  single  parting  word  or  direction  in  any  instance 
can  be  recalled.  Neither  hope  nor  courage  give  way  as  death  approaches. 
In  most  cases  a  conwtose  state  of  exhaustion  supervenes,  which,  if  it  be 
not  quickly  arrested  by  active  measures,  passes  into  complete  insensibihty : 

this  is  almost  invariably  the  closing  scene There  is  quite  sufficient  to 

show  us  that  only  a  thin  margin  lay  between  the  heavy  drowsiness  of  the 
last  few  days  before  reaching  Chitambo's  and  the  final  and  usual  (symptoms 
that  bring  on  unconsciousness  and  inabihty  to  speak. 

'*0n  more  closely  questioning  the  men,  one  only  elicits  that  they 
imagine  he  hoped  to  recover  as  he  had  so  often  done  before ;  and  if  this 
really  was  the  case,  it  will  in  a  measure  account  for  the  absence  of  anything 
like  a  dying  statement,  but  still  they  speak  again  and  again  of  his  drowsiness, 
which  in  itself  would  take  away  all  abihty  to  realise  vividly  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation.  It  maybe  that  at  the  last  a  flash  of  conviction  for  amomeni 
ht  up  the  mind ;  if  bo,  what  greater  consolation  can  those  have  who  mourn 
his  loss,  than  the  account  that  the  men  give  of  what  they  saw  when  they 
entered  the  hut? 

«  Livingstone  had  not  merely  turned  himself,  he  had  risen  to  pray;  he 
still  rested  on  his  knees,  his  hands  were  clasped  under  his  head :  when  they 
approached  him  he  seemed  to  live.    He  had  not  fisdlen  to  right  or  left  when 
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he  rendered  up  his  spirit  to  God.  Death  required  no  change  of  limb  or 
position;  tiiere  was  meiely  the  gentle  settling  forwards  of  the  frame  nnstrong 
by  pain,  to  the  traveller's  perfect  rest  had  come.  Will  not  time  show 
that  the  men  were  scarcely  wrong  when  they  thought  "he  yet  speaketh," 
— aye,  peihaps  fBu:  more  clearly  to  us  than  he  could  have  done  by  word  or 
pen,  or  any  other  Tnft^ng  ] 

*'  Is  it,  then,  presumptuous  to  think  that  the  long-used  fervent  prayer  of 
the  wanderer  sped  forth  once  more — that  the  constant  suppHcation  became 
more  perfect  in  weakness,  and  that  from  his '  loneliness '  David  Livingstone 
with  a  dying  effort,  yet  again  besought  Him  for  whom  he  had  laboured 
to  break  down  the  oppression  and  woe  of  the  land  ?  " 

Here  ends  the  affecting  stozy,  so  far  as  the  traveller  himself  is  oon« 
eemed ;  but  it  is  not  the  end  of  the  marvellous  narrative  which  these 
volumes  contain.  We  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  last  chapter  for 
details  of  that  "  feat,"  for  so  it  is  ri^tly  termed,  to  which  we  are  in- 
debted for  having  in  Westminster  Abbey,  not  a  cenotaph,  but  the 
tomb  of  Livingstone.  Chuma  and  Susi  wiU  be  names  hereafter 
familiar  to  all  who  do  honour — and  how  many,  in  distant  ages,  will 
they  not  be?— to  the  great  African  explorer.  We  call  him  "great"  be- 
cause, as  he  has  surpassed  the  achievements  of  all  who  went  before 
him,  so  all  that  follow  him  in  the  same  Une  of  discovery,  can  but 
take  up  the  work  as  he  left  it,  carry  it  on,  if  they  are  to  be  successful, 
in  his  spirit,  and  simply  touch  the  goal  of  which  he  was  within 
sigfhi. 

ICost  readers,  we  apprehend,  will  do  as  we  have  done,-^tum  to  the 
dosing  pages  of  "  Livingstone's  last  Journals "  first.    The  account  of 
wanderings  and  work  given  by  the  traveller's  own  hands  are  however 
of  smx^assing  interest.    Starting  with  him  from  Zanzibar,  19th  March, 
1866,  we  first  listen  to  his  prayer,  which   doubtless  he  never  ceased 
day  by  day  to  make ; — "  I  trust  that  the  Most  High  may  prosper  me 
in  this  work,  granting  me  influence  in  the  eyes  of  the  heathen,  and 
helpiog  me  to  make  my  intercourse  beneficial  to  them."    Henceforth 
the  Journals  present  a  "series  of  travels  and   scientific  geographical 
records  of  the  most  extraordinary  character,"  continued  without  a  break 
for  seven  years.     "  Now  that  I  am  on  the  point  of  starting,"  he  says, 
"on  another  trip  into  Africa,  I  feel  quite  exhilarated:  when  on  travels 
with  the  specific  object  in  view  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  natives, 
every  act  becomes  ennobled." 

His  reflections  on  the  character  of  Ins  enterprise  and  its  surroundings 
axe  contained  in  some  sentences  which  we  must  give  in  full : — 

"Whether  exchanging  the  customaiy  civilities,  purchasiog  food  for  the 
paity,  asking  for  information,  or  answering  polite  African  inquiries  as  to 
our  olrjects  in  travelling,  we  begin  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  that  people  by 
whose  agency  this  land  will  yet  become  enlightened  and  freed  from  the 
slave-trade. 

"The  mere  animal  pleasure  of  travelling  in  a  wild  unexplored  countiy 
is  very  great.  When  on  lands  of  a  couple  of  thousand  feet  elevation,  brisk 
exercise  imparts  elasticity  to  the  muscles,  fresh  and  healthy  blood  circulates 
tbzou^  the  brain,  the  mind  works  well,  the  eye  is  clear,  the  step  is  firm, 
and  a  day's  exertion  always  makes  the  evening's  repose  thoroughly  enjoy- 
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able.  We  UEnally  have  the  Bidmnlns  of  remote  ohanoes  of  danger  either 
from  beasts  or  men.  Our  sympathies  are  drawn  out  towards  our  hmnble 
hardy  companions  by  a  conunxmity  of  interests,  and,  it  may  be,  of  perils, 
which  make  ns  all  friends.  Nothing  but  [the  most  pitiable  puerility 
would  lead  any  manly  heart  to  make  their  inferiority  a  theme  for  self- 
exaltation  ;  however,  that  is  often  done,  as  if  with  the  vague  idea  that 
we  can,  by  magnifying  their  deficiencies,  demonstrate  our  immaculate 
perfections. 

**  The  effect  of  travel  on  a  man  whose  heart  is  in  the  right  place  is 
that  the  mind  is  made  more  self-reliant :  it  becomes  more  confident  of 
its  own  resources, — ^there  is  greater  presence  of  mind.  The  body  is 
soon  well-knit ;  the  muscles  of  the  limbs  grow  as  hard  as  a  board,  and 
seem  to  have  no  fat ;  the  countenance  is  bronzed,  and  there  is  no  dys- 
pepsia. Africa  is  a  most  wonderful  country  for  appetite,  and  it  is  only 
when  one  gloats  over  marrow-bones  or  elephants*-feet  that  indigestion  is 
possible.  No  doubt  much  toil  is  involved,  and  fatigue  of  which  travel- 
lers in  the  more  temperate  climes  can  form  but  a  faint  conception;  but 
the  sweat  of  one's  brow  is  no  longer  a  curse  when  one  works  for  God : 
it  proves  a  tonic  to  the  system,  and  is  actually  a  blessing.  No  one  can 
truly  appreciate  the  charm  of  repose  unless  he  has  undergone  severe 
exertion." 

Dr.  Livingstone  unconsciously  here  presents  us  with  his  own  figure, 
drawn,  or  rather  chiselled,  from  head  to  foot.  One  almost  ceases  to 
wohder,  as  we  look  at  it,  that  with  such  a  spirit  as  is  here  indicated,  he 
gained  his  remarkable  ascendancy  over  |savage  tribes,  disciplined  some 
at  least  of  his  attendants  to  acquire  quaUties  strange  to  native  Africans, 
and  that  he  accomplished  so  much  as  these  Journals  prove  him  to  have 
done.  But  there  was  no  mystery  about  the  man ;  his  secret  is  patent. 
The  source  of  his  strength  was  a  moral  one,  and  the  lesson  ia  eminently 
one  for  all  who  shall  attempt  to  complete  the  cherished  object  of  his 
nnpreoedented  toils. 

To  trace  the  entire  line  of  the  explorer's  devious  march  from  Bovuma 
Bay,  where  he  landed  in  March,  1866,  to  Ilala,  at  which  village  he 
exchanged  mortality  for  life  on  the  Ist  of  May,  1878,  is  a  simple  consequence 
of  once  opening  these  two  volumes.  They  abound  in  striking  incidents, 
observations,  accounts  of  native  tribes,  facts  relating  to  the  geography 
and  geology  of  the  districts  traversed,  descriptions  of  the  natural  pro- 
ducts of  the  interior  of  Africa,  for  which  even  Livingstone's  previous 
relations  have  scarcely  prepared  us.  We  shall  make  a  selection  of  passages, 
and  place  them  before  our  readers  next  month."^' 


*  "  The  last  Journals  of  David  Livingstone,  in  Central  Africa,  from  1865 
to  his  Death.  Continued  by  a  Narrative  of  his  last  Moments  and  Softer- 
ings,  obtained  from  his  faithful  Servants  Chuma  and  Susi,  by  Horace  Waller, 
F.B.G.S.,  Beotor  of  Twywell,  Northampton.  In  Two  Volumes,  with  Portrait, 
Maps,  and  lUuatrations.'*    London :  John  Murray.    1874. 
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Cn«  in«(ttaBQ(  Iha  tllk  ol  nj  poUlMtlan  In  thli  Hit  Unolto  b«  eoosidcnd  tm  pMgiiiciu  to 
Um  vptotetkn  of  ha  eonlente,  duImm  it  be  a«ooinp«oiad  byiaao  expraaa  IniiiiifttSon  of  oorfftYooiv 
■111*  *T*i'^***r  I'v  ^  tlM  oniMion  ci  ■ny  neb  Inthnstlon  to  be  xeguded  m  Indioatixig  a  eontnuy 
Of  Itmil^  Mad  oUmt  iwiinni,  laipoea  on  m  Ihe  neaeerity  of  ■eleotion  and  bwritj.] 


Th0  Doeirine  of  a  Future  Life, 
at  contained  in  the  Old  Testament 
Seripturee :  being  tTie  Fifth  Lecture 
on  Uic  Foundation  of  the  UUe  John 
FernUy^  Eeq.  By  John  Dwry 
Geden.  London:  Wesleyan  Con- 
ference  Office, — ^We  hail,  with  un- 
mixed satifliactiozi,  the  appearance 
of  the  fifth  of  the  Fernley  Lectures. 
It  is,  in  eyezy  respect,  worthy  of 
the  occasion  on  which  it  was  de- 
livered, and  fdlly  sustains  the 
reputation  of  its  author  for  accurate 
seholarahip  and  extensive  theolo- 
gical attainments.  They  who  had 
the  privilege  of  listening  to  it,  at 
the  time  of  its  delivery  in  Cam- 
borne, could  scarcely  feaL  to  be 
stmek  with  the  candour  of  its 
statements, — ^the  cautious,  but  pene- 
tiating  and  profound,  exegesis 
which  pervaded  it, — ^the  compre- 
hensiveneas  of  its  survey  of  the 
t^>!Ktii«g  of  the  andent  Scriptures 
on  the  great  subject  of  a  future 
life^^ — and  the  chaste  beauty  of  its 
style,  riaing,  at  times,  into  powerful 
eloquence.  Nor  will  their  estimate 
of  it  be  lessened,  when  they  read 
the  Lecture  as  it  is  now  presented 
to  them,  and  ponder  its  reasonings. 

Ifr.  Oeden  distributes  the  Books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  his  inquiry,  into  several 
distinct  groups,  according  to  tlie 
periods  to  which  they  belong,  and 
eaielully  traces  the  intimations  of 
a  future  state,  and  that  state  one 
of  reward  or  puniahznent,  which 
they  respectively  afford.  He  con- 
fines himself,  until  he  approaches 
the  ekee  of  his  Leotnre,  to  a  care- 


fill  examination  of  the  passages 
which  he  adduces,  as  they  must 
have  presented  themselves  to  those 
who  Hved  in  these  respective 
periods.  But,  at  length,  he  places 
the  Old  Testament  in  the  light 
shed  upon  it  by  the  teaching  of 
our  Lord  and  His  Apostles,  and 
shows  how  the  doctrine  of  a  faturo 
life  was  recognised  by  them  as  an 
essential  feature  of  the  earlier  re- 
velation. Here  the  Lecture  rises 
to  a  strain  of  lofty  eloquence  of 
which  a  paragraph  or  two  will  best 
convey  an  idea  : — 

"  The  goal  is  not  reached.  Hither- 
to we  have  spoken  with  reserve,  as 
under  bonds.  Now  we  throw  off 
our  bonds.  The  Old  Testament  is 
not  an  ancient  book  of  religion 
merely,  like  the  Hindu  Shastras,  or 
the  Sermons  of  Gotama  Buddha— 
a  book  the  meaning  of  which,  like 
that  of  any  other  of  its  class,  ends 
with  itself,  and  is  accessible  to  all 
men  through  the  ordinary  media  of 
intellect,  learning,  and  study.  We 
are  not  unaware,  that  it  is  often 
regarded  as  having  this  purely 
human  character.  Nay,  it  is  laid 
down  as  a  principle  by  the  natural- 
istic criticism  of  our  day,  that  it 
must  be  so  regarded;  that  it  is 
fftnatical  and  absurd  to  regard  it 
otherwise ;  and  that  the  expositor 
who  proceeds  on  a  different  basis 
from  this,  will  land  in  a  transcen- 
dental chaos  of  subjective  illusion 
and  reverie.  Such  is  the  position— 
a  position,  however  which  we 
peremptorily  decline  to  accept.  As 
believers  in  the  Bupeznatural»  we 
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decline  it.  Above  all,  we  decline  it 
as  Christians.  Were  this  doctrine 
true,  there  never  would  have  been 
either  a  New  Testament,  or  a  Christ. 
The  Gospel  is  inexpUcable — we  may 
add  indefensible  also— on  this  pure- 
ly scientific  hypothesis.  How  did 
Christ  and  His  Apostles  regard  the 
Old  Testament?  How  did  they 
deal  with  it  ?  With  them  it  was  a 
supernatural  Book,  having  a  super- 
natural significance,  comprehensible 
only  through  supernatural  organs 
and  instruments.  Not  only  was  it 
all  true,  as  any  simply  human  com- 
position might  be ;  its  writers  spake 
*  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,'  and  its  contents  were  given 
'  by  inspiration  of  God>'  Its  fiarCts 
were  parable  and  allegory.  Its  per- 
sonages were  emblems,  types, 'and 
symbols.  Its  institutions  were  ser- 
mons. Its  prophecy  wrapped  up 
in  it  the  everlasting  thoughts  of 
God.  It  was  a  volume  of  mystery, 
hidden  from  the  ages  and  genera- 
tions which  witnessed  the  pro- 
duction of  it ;  unsearchable  even  to 
the  very  men  who  wrote  it ;  known 
to  the  Christian  apostles  and  pro- 
phets only  by  the  revelation  of  the 
Divine  Spirit ;  and  for  ever  veiled 
from  all  human  eyes  which  God 
Himself  does  not  purge  to  discern 
its  real  teaching. 

'*  Who  has  not  remarked,  again 
and  again,  how  the  New  Testament 
finds  Christ  iu  the  Old  where  He  is 
not  obvious ;  how  it  gives  startling 
turns  to  passages,  the  context  of 
which  seems  to  cry  out  as  if  in 
pain  under  the  process ;  how,  as  in 
the  case  of  8t.  Paul's  two  famous 
arguments  respecting  the  blesslDg 
of  the  world  by  Abraham's  indi- 
vidual seed,  and  the  universal 
sovereignty  of  the  Son  of  Man  as 
taught  by  the  eighth  Psalm,it  presses 
a  single  word  to  the  uttermost; 
how   it  makes  points   of  almost 


mioroseopiominutiflB  of  phraseology ; 
how  it  modifies,  enlarges,  lifts  to  a 
new  altitude  of  meaning,  and,  after 
a  fjAshion  entirely  its  own,  recasts 
and  beatifies  the  ancient  record? 
Scepticism  makes  quick  account  of 
all  this.  If  it  is  not  deliberate 
fedsifioation,  it  is  traditional  blun- 
dering, and  hopelessly  unscientific 
exegesis.  The  wild  humours  of 
Oriental  imagination  are  seen  dis- 
portuig  themselves  in  the  Hvery  of 
Western  dogma  and  logic.  Even 
men,  who  would  deem  the  charge 
of  unbeHef  an  affiront  and  an  in- 
justice, make  bold  to  affirm,  that 
the  New  Testament  caricatures  and 
travesties  the  Old.  Thus  one  of  the 
most  advanced  of  modem  English 
Biblicists,  in  his  recent  work  *  On  a 
Fresh  Bevision  of  the  English  Old 
Testament,'  writes  (p.  76) :  *  It  is 
acknowledged  by  scholars,  that  the 
New  Testament  does  not  famish  an 
infallible  hermeneutical  standard. 
The  sense  it  attaches  to  passages  in 
the  Old  is  not  necessarily  correct. 
The  Christian  writers  usually 
followed  the  Septuagint,  or  adapted 
the  words  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures 
to  a  purpose  other  than  the  original 

one The  injurious  effects,'  the 

writer  adds,  *  of  such  exegesis  con- 
tinue tUl  the  present  day.'  This  is 
plain  speaking;  and  on  the  naked 
ground  of  Science,  strictly  so  called, 
we  do  not  see  our  answer.  Nor  are 
we  careful  to  see  it.  Enough,  that 
if  Science  fails  us.  Reason  does  not. 
**  There  is  a  broad  distinction 
here,  though  it  is  ofben  overlooked. 
Science  is  concerned  with  the 
physical  only.  Physical  phenomena, 
physical  operations,  physical  forces 
— these  are  the  domain  of  Science. 
All  beyond  this — ^the  spiritual,  the 
supernatural,  the  Divine — Science 
knows  nothing  of  it.  Where 
miracle  begins,  Science  ends.  Not 
so  with  Reason.    Beason  does  not 
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ezolnde  Science,  mueh  less  is  it  in 
toaAid  with  ift^  On  the  eontrary, 
it  reeognises  and  honours,  but  at 
the  same  time  outstrips  it.  Beason 
tniTeJs  with  Seience  to  its  hist 
frontiers,  and  there  leaves  it  behind, 
and  soars  away  far  out  of  its  reach. 
Beason  ranges  through  a  Tmiyerse 
of  realities,  in  oompaiison  of  which 
the  sphere  of  Science  is  but  a  pin- 
point.* Times  without  mmiber  the 
How  of  Science  is  the  What  of 
Beason;  and  Beason  woidd  call 
heruJf  fool  to  raise  the  Scientific 

question* 

^*  Beason  seesdearly  enou^,  that 
Gfaiist,  the  Eternal  Word  made 
flesh,  in  whom  the  Spirit  of  Gk>d 
dwelt  without  measure,  is  the 
answer  to  every  objection  raised  by 
the  treatment  which  the  Old  Testa- 
ment receives  at  the  hands  of  the 
New— indeed  to  eveiy  sdentifio 
olgecticii,  pore  and  simple,  which 
can  be  alleged  against  the  earHer 
Bible.  What  is  the  geological 
difflcolty  of  the  Mosaic  Gosmogony, 
or  the  ehronologioal  dfficulty  of  the 
numy-centoried  lives  of  the  patri- 
aiehs,  or  the  philological  difficulty 
of  Deuteronomy  or  Daniel,  in  com- 
petitioii  with  tiie  person  and  cha- 
racter of  Christ  ?  Christ  is  pledged 
to  the  Divine  inspiration  of  the  Old 
Testament;  and  this  simple  iaot, 
for  those  who  believe  in  Him,  re- 
duces all  scientific  enigmas  to  the 
imponderablb  value  of  the  small 
dustofthebalaoce.  'I  thank  Thee, 
0  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth, 
because  Thou  hast  hid  these  things 
from  the  wise  and  pmdent>  and 


hast  revealed  them  unto  babes. 
Even  BO,  Father:  for  so  it  seemed 
good  in  Thy  sight.'  (Matthew  xi. 
25,  26.)  *Then  opened  He  then: 
understanding,  that  they  might 
understand  the  Scriptures.'  (Luke 
xziv.  45.)  Here  is  the  key  to  the 
Old  Testament.  Like  nature  and 
providence,  it  means  much  more 
than  it  says.  It  speaks  one  lan- 
guage to  the  ear,  and  another  to 
the  soul.  From  the  time  of  the 
first  writing  of  it  untU  now,  the 
Spirit  of  Cod  has  reserved  to  Him- 
self the  prerogative  of  unsealing 
its  mysteries.  Itself  a  miracle,  it 
xiever  was  understood,  and  nev^r 
will  be  understood,  without  another 
miracle.  First  the  miracle  of  the 
Book.  Then  the  miracle  of  the  Eyes. 
*  Open  Thou  mine  eyes,  that  I  may 
behold  wondrous  things  out  of  Thy 
law.'  (Psalm  czix.  18). 

**  And  this  principle  puts  a  new 
face  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Future 
Life,  as  well  as  upon  other  teach- 
ings of  the  Old  Testament.  The 
doctrine  may  be  present,  where  it 
is  not  conspicuous,  nay,  where, 
without 'the  supernatural  key,  we 
should  be  quite  unable  to  detect  it. 
What  trace  is  there  of  its  presence 
in  the  narrative  of  the  Flood  ?  Yet 
St.  Peter,  expounding  the  narrative, 
tells  US  that  Christ,  by  Noah, 
preached  a  Gospel  of  everlasting 
Salvation  to  the  condemned  ante- 
diluvians. To  use  his  own  words 
— though  adjudged  to  die  '  accord- 
ing to  men  in  the  flesh,'  opportunity 
of  repentance  was  given  them; 
they  might  *  live  according  to  Cod 


*  At  the  recent  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Adyancement 
of  Science,  held  hi  Belfast,  Professor  Tyndall,  in  his  Inangaral  Address  as 
President,  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  where  Science  and  Theology  come  in 
eoafiiet  it  is  no  longer  an  open  question,  that  the  hotter  must  give  way.  In  the 
nsme  of  Beason,  we  protest  against  the  wrong  which  this  diotom  does  to  the 
sasieat  aad  honourable  name  of  Sdenee. 
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in  «he  Spixit.*  (1  Peter  iiL  19,  iv.  6.) 
« I   am  the  Gk>d  of  Abraham,  the 
Godof  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob,' 
was  the  awfol  revelation  to  Moses 
from  the  flaming  bosh.  (Exodos  ilL 
6.)    Does  this  language  teach  the 
resnzreotion  of  the  dead?    Chnst 
shows  that  it  does.     '  God  is  not 
the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the 
living.'  (Luke  xx.  87,  88.)  Jehovah 
made   promise  to   Israel  in  the 
wilderness,  that  they  should  go  into 
His  rest.  (Deuteronomy  xii.  9.)  Into 
Palestine,  that  is  to  say.    But  not 
Palestine  only,  or  chiefly.     God's 
rest,  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
points  out,  is  that  everlasting  Sab- 
batism,  on  which  He  entered  when 
the  works  of  the  days  were  ended ; 
and  this,  not   Palestine,  was  the 
soul  and  scope  of  the  promise.    It 
was  a  promise  of  Heaven  to  all 
fidthfiol  Israelites.  (Hebrews  iv.)  So, 
again,  when  the  Jewish  forefathers 
called  thcHiselves  '  strangers  and 
pilgrims    upon    earth,'     (Genesis 
xxiii.  4 ;  xxviii.  4,)  the  New  Testa- 
ment explains  that  this  was  their 
oonfBSsion  of  faith  in  an  invisible 
city    having  foundations,    whose 
Builder    and  Maker    was     God. 
(Hebrews  xi.  9-13.)" 

In  addition  to  the  value  which  the 
Lecture  possesses,  as  dealing  with 
a  subject  confessedly  difficult,  and 
at  the  same  time  of  profound  inter* 
est,  it  may  be  justly  prized  for  the 
incidental  references  which  it  con* 
tains  to  some  of  the  assumptions 
of  modern  criticism,  and  the  con- 
clusive, though  brief,  manner  in 
which  their  fallacy  is  pointed  out. 
We  cordially  commend  this  Lecture 
to  the  careful  study  of  our  younger 
ministers,  and  of  all  our  thoughtful 
and  devout  people. 

Theology  of  the  Old  Testament. 
By  Dr.  Qu$U  Fr.  Oehler^  late 
Profeeior  Ordinariue  of  Theology 


in  Tubingen.  Vol  L    TranOated 
by  EUen  D.  Smith.    BdMurgh  : 
T.  and  T.  Olarh.'-To  indicate  the 
character  of  the  valuable  work  of 
which  the  first  volume  is  before  us, 
we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  a 
few  of  the  "opening  words  "placed 
at  its  commencement  by  its  la- 
mented author.  Dr.  Oehler,  q»eak- 
ing  of  course  from  a  German  point 
of  view,  remarks : — *'  In  the  course 
of  recent  years  it  hasoften  been  said, 
especially  in  ecclesiastical  assem- 
blies, that  the  special  need  of  the  age 
is  a  better  recognition  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  Old  Testament  for 
religious  knowledge  and  life-»that 
the  treasures  of  this  Book,  so  little 
known,  particularly    to   so-called 
persons  of  culture,  be  more  fully 
laid  open  to  the  body  of  the  Church. 
To  this  end  the  first  requisite  is, 
that  theologians  shall  form  a  more 
thorough  acquaintance  witii  the  Old 
Testament,  especially  that  they  be- 
come more  fsoniliarwithitas  awhole. 
"  It  is  true  of  every  intellectaal 
product,  that  it  cannot  be  rightly 
esteemed    by   those    who     only 
concern  themselves  with  its  oat- 
ward  features,  or  with  individual 
fragments  of  it ;  and  of  the  Bible 
this  is  peculiarly  true.    What   is 
here  unfolded  is  one  great  economy 
of    salvation*— imiim     eontinuum 
eyetemat  as   Bengel  puts   it, — an 
organism    of  Divine    deeds   and 
testimonies,  which,  beginning   in 
Genesis  with  the  creation,  advances 
progressively  to  its  completion  in 
the  Person  and  work  of  Christ,  and 
which  will  find  its  close  in  the  new 
heaven  and  earth  predicted  in  the 
Apocalypse :  and  only  in  connection 
with  this  whole   can   details   be 

rightly  estimated To  introduce 

to  organic  historical  knowledge  of 
the  Old  Testament,  is  the  very  busi- 
ness of  the  discipline  to  which  these 
Lectures  are  to  be  devoted.    We 
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nrart  not  tibiak  it  below  its 
to  sofve  the  pzaetieftl  need  just 
indieeied ;  nay*  in  general,  he  is 
so  fiieologiftn  who  leaves  an  open 
fanMh  between  seienoe  and  life. 
But  we  vindieale  for  Old  Testament 
theology  no  small  importance  for 
eeieneey  espeeially  for  systematio 
theology.  It  possesses  this  import- 
anee  as  a  part  of  Biblical  theology, 
sinee,  in  virtne  of  the  Protestant 
^ineiple  of  the  authority  of  Sozip- 
tme,  erery  question  for  whioh  the 
Protestant  theologian  seeks  an 
answer  leads  back  directly  or  in- 
diieetly  to  Seriptoze,  and  the  his- 
torical investigation  of  the  Divine 
xevektion  it  contains/* 

After  speaking  of  Biblical  theo- 
logy as  **  one  of  the  most  recent 
branches  of  theology;"  and  of 
"  older  theologians  "  who  "  ignored 
the  gradnal  process  of  revelation, — 
the  constant  connection  of  the 
xerealing  Word  with  the  re- 
vealing history," — and  who  treated 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  as  a 
sort  of  '*  promptaarinm  which 
eoold  be  used  alike  in  all  its  parts* 
pioof-texts  far  every  Christian  doo- 
ttine  being  brought  together  from 
the  vacions  pazts  of  the  Bible;" 
J>r.  Oehler  proceeds  well  to  observe 
that  *'  we  aie  confronted  in  recent 
times  by  a  view  of  the  Old.  Testa- 
ment which  entirely  cuts  loose  the 
OldTestament  religion  from  specific 
ccniieotion  with  the  New  Testa- 
mentv  placing  it  on  one  line  with 
the  other  pre-Ohristian  religions, 
whidi  alsoy  in  their  own  way,  were 
a  preparation  lor  Chzistianity ;  a 
view  of  the  Old  Testament  which 
Kaieely  allows  its  theology  to  claim 
a  higgler  significance  for  the  theo- 
logieal  knowledge  of  the. Christian, 
khsn  eoold,  iar  example,  be  ascribed 
toHomarie  theology.  This  anti- 
pathy to  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
c^intofMaxdonand  Schleiermacher 


is  still  prevalent  among  [Ctoiman] 
theologians,  thou^  far  less  so  than 
it  was  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago. 
From  this  point  of  view  the  name 
'  Old  Testament  religion '  is  as  far  as 
possible  avoided,  and '  Judaism  *  and 
'  Judish  religion'  are  spoken  of  by 
preference,  although  every  one  may 
learn  from  history  that  the  Old 
Testament  and  Judaism  are  dis- 
tinct—that Judaism  begins  when 
the  Old  Testament  is  about  to  end, 
namely,  with  Ezra  and  the  wisdom 
of  the  scribes  fonnded  by  bi'm. 

"  This  view  consistently  leads  to 
the  ignoring  of  the  specific  character 
as  revelation  of  the  New  Testament 
also— of  Christianity.  On  this  point 
we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be 
deceived.     The    relation    of  the 
New  Testament  to  the  Old  is  such, 
that  they  both  standor&ll  together. 
The  New  Testament  has  no  other 
view  than  that  Old  Testament  law 
and  prophecy  form  its  positive  pre- 
supposition. According  to  the  New 
Testament,  God  built  up    Chris- 
tianity out  of  other  elements  than 
those  with  which  modem  destruo- 
tive  criticism  is  accustomed  to  cal- 
culate.   We  cannot  have  the  re- 
deeming God  of  the  new  covenant, 
without  the  Creator  and  covenant- 
God  preached  in  the  old;  we  cannot 
place  the  Redeemer  out  of  connec- 
tion with   Old  Testament  predic- 
tions which  He  seemed  to  fnlfiL 
No  New  Testament  idea,  indeed,  is 
already  set  forth  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, but  the  genesis  of  all  the 
ideas  of  the  New  Testament  salva- 
tion lie  in  the  Old  Testament ;  and 
Schleiermacher  himself  was  com- 
pelled to  give  a  striking  testimony 
to  the  organic  connection  of  the 
two  Testaments,  which  in  principle 
he  denies,  when  he  re-introduced 
into  Dogmatics  the  treatment  of  the 
work  of  Christ  on  the  type  of  the 
three-fold  office.  Against  the  asser* 
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tion  that,  to  gain  the  true  sense  of 
Scripture,  we  mnst  put  aside  every- 
thing that  is  Israelitish,  or,  as  peo- 
ple say,  every  thing  that  is  Jewish, 
or,  in  Bonsen's  words,  mnst  trans- 
late from  Semitic  into  Japhetic, 
we  must  teach,  with  Hofioiann  (in 
his  Schriftbeweis),  that  the  history 
contained  in  Scripture  being  the 
history  of  Israel,  is  what  makes  it 
Holy  Scripture;  for  Israel  is  the 
people  whose  vocation  Ues  in  the 
history  of  salvation.  'H  utorripia  tic 
nSy  'lovda/tty  eoriv,  says  our  Lord 
to  the  woman  of  Samaria.  Not  to 
conceal  God  from  the  world,  but  to 
reveal  Him  as  the  Holy  One  whom 
heathenism  knows  not,  is  the  work 
for  which  Israel  was  chosen.  In 
Israel  were  implanted  such  Uving 
forces,  that  only  in  this  people  could 
be  bom  the  God-man,  the  Redeemer 
of  the  world." 

The  distinct  enunciation  of  prin- 
ciples like  these,  for  the  inter- 
pretation and  application  of  Old 
Testament  Scripture,  affords  us 
no  little  pleasure,  which  an  exa- 
mination of  Dr.  Oehler's  work 
in  detail  serves  to  heighten.  Not 
committing  ourselves  to  the  accept- 
ance of  every  minute  statement  or 
expression  of  opinion,  we  may  say 
that  we  find  ourselves  conducted  ia 
the  main  by  a  safe  guide  through 
the  several  stages  of  the  systematic 
plan  of  salvation,  so  far  as  pre- 
sented in  the  older  Scriptures. 
The  reader  who  wishes  to  test  this 
may  turn  at  once  to  the  chapter, 
p.  227,  on  **  The  doctrine  of  man 
in  reference  to  the  contradictory 
elements  which  entered  by  sin 
into  its  development,"  that  is,  the 
development  of  human  nature ;  and 
to  the  sub-sections  immediately 
following,  on  the  **  Formal  Principle 
of  Sin ;"  <'  The  Material  Principle 
of  Sin;*'  "The  Old  Testament 
names  of  Sin,"  etc.     This  portion 


of  the  volume  abounds  in  important 
and  highly  suggestive  thoughts, 
which  we  commend  to  the  oarefdl 
attention  of  our  readers.  Thsy 
will  be  abundantly  repaid  for  fol- 
lowing out  the  lines  of  inquiry  hero 
indicated.  ' 

The  present  volume  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  second,  (Prophecy  and 
Ohochmah) ;  on  the  appearanoe  of 
which  we  shall  direct  attention 
afresh  to  the  entire  work  with 
which  Dr.  Oehler  has  enriched  the 
resources  of  Theological  students. 

Companion  to  the  **PUgrim'»PrO' 
gresa"  By  the  Bev.  Samuel  Bwm. 
London  :  Eodder  and  Stoughton. 
1874.— In  the  brief  but  interesting 
account  of  the  life  and  experienoe 
of  Bnnyan  which  forms  the  first 
chapter  of    this  little    book,  the 
author  speaks  of  the  desirableneas 
of    Christians     becoming     better 
acquainted    with   this    wonderful 
allegory  of  the  immortal  dreamer. 
For  the  mass  of  ordinary  readers 
Mr.  Bum's  own  lectures  will  prove 
a  real  help  to  a  fuller  understand- 
ing of  the*' Pilgrim's  Progress."  As 
the  subject  is   attractive,  so   the 
manner  of  treatment  is  fresh.  After 
an  account  of  the  pilgrimage  and 
the  pilgrims,  you  have  the  various 
relations  of  tiie  pilgrims  to  their 
friends,  their  enemies,  the  Churoh, 
the  Bible,  etc. — ^the  lessons  deduol- 
ble  under  each  head  being  applied 
to  the  life  and  conversation  of  the 
Christian  of  to-day. 

This  method  of  grouping  reminds 
us  of  an  experiment  of  our  youthful 
years.  This  consisted  in  making  a 
strong  solution  of  alum,  and  then 
suspending  in  it  a  seed  or  nut» 
around  which  the  crystals  might 
form.  So  has  our  author  suspended, 
as  it  were,  several  suooessive  ideas 
in  the  book  which  was  the  subject 
of  his  loving  stady*  and  the  re  sol 
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is  a  series  of  oxystallizaiioiis  both 
beMitifol  and  true.  Thus,  taking 
tax  a  central  thought  the  Ghnreh 
ragarded  as  a  house — ^the  honse  of 
God— he  telle  ns  of  the  Interpre- 
ter's House,  the  House  of  Beantifnl, 
the  House  of  Gains,  and  the  Honse 
of  Unreason,  and  what  is  to  be 
leamed  from  each.  The  style  is 
plain  and  direct,  and  the  book  will 
be  found  a  yery  nsefnl  "  companion 
to  the  'Pilgrim's  Ptogress.'" 

Freddie  Cleminson:    the  brief 
Story  of  a  hle$$ed  Life.    By  the 
Bmf.  Thomas  M'CuUagh.  Lornlon: 
Wetieyan  Conferenee  Office. — The 
•*  farief  story  "  is  beantifhUy  told. 
PVederiek  William  Qeminson  died 
in  his  sixteenth  year,  having  given 
abundant  evidence  that,  young  as 
he  was,  he  had  glorified  God  in  a 
holy  and  useful  life.    Whether  at 
home,  at  school,  or  at  the  Belfast 
CoU^ie,  his  bearing  and  conduct 
gave  testimony  to  that  grace  of  the 
Holy  Spirit   of  which  he  was  a 
partaker.    Tet    his    religion,  the 
biogiapher  vrisely  teUs  the  young 
people  into  whose  hands  Freddie's 
history  may  fall,  "  did  not  prevent 
him  from  joining  in  the  sports  at 
play-time.    He  was  especially  fond 
of  cricket,  and  could  bowl  a  ball 
and  wield  a  bat  with  dexterity  and 
glee."    Nor  did  his  piety  hinder 
his  studies,  but  rather  served  to 
increase  the  eagerness  with  which 
he  pursued  them.    That  he,  being 
dead,  may  yet  speak,  is  the  one 
object  for  which  this  little  book  has 
been  written.    It  deserves  to  be 
frBtly  coieulated  among  our  young 
people. 


Pl^mouih  Breihremem  Unveiled 
ml  Be/uUd.    By  WiUiam  Beid, 


D,D.t  Edinburgh.      Edinburgh: 
WilUam  Oliphant  atut  Company^ 
1875. — Dr.  Reid  is  a  well-known 
and  truBtworihy  theologian.    The 
title  of  his  book,  brief  and  clear,  is 
well  descriptive  of  its   character. 
The  portraiture  is  exact.    Certainly 
it  does   not  flatter,   and    perhaps 
some  may  say  that  the  artist  has 
slightly  exaggerated  the  unsightly 
features,  andfailed  to  give  the  precise 
pose  of  the  living  model.    But  the 
representation  we  cannot  help  judg- 
ing to  be  just.    We  have  seen  the 
original  in  various  postures,  and 
cannot  discover  any  exaggeration. 
There  is  no  irony,  and  Dr.  Beid 
cannot  be  flippant.    He  sees  much 
evil  in  the  thing.    System  it  may 
not  be  called ;  for  the  Brethren  will 
not    have    anything  to   do   with 
system.    Yet  there  is  in  it,  and  has 
been  from  the  first,  the  same  per- 
vasive spirit  of  individuality  and 
unsteady  grouping—the  discordia 
iemina  rerum  of  an  unripe  nature, 
ever  shifting,  changing,  dropping 
asunder  and  dancing  into   shape 
again.    It  originated  in  a  "  fellow- 
ship-meeting," held  in  Dublin  in 
1828.    Its  name  was  given  to  it  by 
accident   in   Plymouth,    and    has 
been  disowned  ever  since.    It  has 
flourished  with  rapidity  in  the  hot- 
bed of  controversy  ;  its  growth  is 
parasitic.     How  it  began,  and  how 
it  continues,  this  book  teUs  truly. 
What  it  will  come  to,  none  can  tell. 

Bsioya  CriUeal  and  Biographu 
edlf  two  vole. ;  ondEataya  on  aome 
of  the  Controveraiea  of  the  Timet 
one  vol.  By  Henry  Bogera.  Lon- 
don :  Longmana,  Oreen,  <md  Co. 
New  Edition. 

Aide  to  the  Study  of  Oerman 
Theology.  Edinburgh:  T.  and 
T.  ClarJc. 


GLANCE  AT  PUBLIC  OCCUBEENCES. 


STATESMEN  AND  THE  ULTRAHOK- 

TANKS. 

Day  by  day  is  confirmed  the 
opinion  of  those  who  hold  that 
Europe  is  becoming  more  and  more 
divided  into  two  great  camps.  Never 
were  the  arsenals  of  the  Great 
Powers  objects  of  more  general 
interest,  never  were  they  regarded 
with  more  anxious  scratiny,  than  at 
present.  Hvge  standing  armies  are 
looked  upon  as  necessities  by  nearly 
all  States,  mitil  the  number  of  men 
ready  for  war&re  in  European  comit- 
tries  amotmts  to  many  millions. 
Military  service,  more  or  less  pro- 
tracted, is  the  iron  bondage  which 
seems  to  await  aU  nationalities 
that  lay  pretension  to  a  voice  in  the 
general  direction  of  pubUc  afifairs. 

The  attempt  of  Bossia  to  bring 
abont  the  recognition  of  an  inter- 
national code  for  the  conduct  of  war, 
obviously  in  favour  of  the  numeri- 
cally strong,  has  of  course  found 
acceptance  with  States  themselves 
committed  to  overgrown  armaments. 
The  smaller  nations  are  reasonably 
aroused  to  put  forth  their  utmost 
energy  also:  their  independence 
were  forfeited,  by  this  new  military 
regime,  if  but  a  flying  battalion 
should  obtain  a  few  hours'  footing 
on  their  soil ;  and  they  prefer  patriot- 
ism to  tame  submission  as  a  guaran- 
tee of  their  integrity. 

From  the  revelations  made  to  the 
world  by  the  triid  of  Oount  Amim, 
Austria  has  just  afresh  learned  what 
Germany,  represented  by  Bismarck, 
thinks  of  her  position  and  hopes; 
France,  on  the  other  side,  has  again 
been  told  what  is  good  for  her,  on 
the  same  authority ;  and  of  comrse 
we  leam  what  is  good  for  Germany 
if  the  new  empire  is  to  be  strong, 


and  its  late  rival  weak.  Bussia  is 
master  of  the  situation  by  reason  of 
its  neutrality,  an  attitude  of  dignity 
maintained  by  help  of  its  apparently 
exhaustless  resources  in  men,  and 
that  despotic  disposal  of  them  which 
seems  to  have  been  but  little  affected 
by  the  abolition  of  serfdom.  Of  the 
two  Great  Powers  on  w;hose  smallest 
movement  every  eye  is  fixed,  France 
enforces  the  conscription  with  in- 
creasing rigour,  and  Germany  has 
just  paraded  the  machinery  of  the 
Landwehr  as  an  additional  safe- 
guard of  its  recently- acquired  unity. 
Under  all  these  indications  of 
international  suspicions  and  ani- 
mosities, it  is  instinctively  felt  that 
the  struggle  which  they  foreshadow, 
and  which  the  veriest  trifle  in  some 
remote  comer  of  Etnrope  may  at  any 
moment  pecipitate*  concerns  one,  at 
the  most  two  questions.  As  to  one 
of  these,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that  Turkey  is  still  a  "sick  man,'* 
and  that  the  patient  needs  nursing 
of  the  most  thoughtful  and  con- 
.  siderate  kind.  The  sickness  is  ono 
too  that  will,  soon  or  late,  terminate 
fatally.  But  the  hour  that  will  set 
the  Western  Powers  by  the  ears  on 
the  Eastern  question  seems  for  the 
present  deferred:  its  arrival  just 
now  would  be  inopportune  for  con- 
summating the  policy  of  the  Cathe- 
rkie  who  thought  Constantinople 
likely  to  prove  a  more  suitable  and 
agreeable  capital  for  all  the  Bussias 
than  Moscow  or  St.  Petersburg  ean 
ever  be. 

It  is  the  other  of  these  two  questions, 
therefore,  to  which  universal  atten- 
tion is  directed ;  and  it  both  exdtes 
the  solicitude  of  all  who  think  that  the 
interests  of  society  are  every  way  best 
promoted  by  international  peace,  and 
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CKftiefi  hopes,  in  each  as  have  dynas- 
Ue  ambitioxifl  to  satiflfy,  for  the  sake 
of  lealiaxig  which  it  is  thought  worth 
while  mnximg  the  risk  of  war  on 
avast  scale — ^no  one  knows  when  or 
where  to  end.    Two  *»^^T>«»t  states- 
men have  iJnuMt  shnnltaneonsly  ex- 
pressed what  amounts  to  the  same 
tfamg :  Bismarck  has  stated,  during 
the  proceedings  connected  with  the 
Amim  txial,  that  he  has  evidence 
showing  the  Jesnits  to  have  heen  the 
originators  of  the  Franco-Prussian 
oonffict;   Mr.    Gladstone    has   de- 
clared it  to  be  his  belief  that  there  is 
in  existence  a  Jesnitieal  conspiracy, 
&e  fruit  of  the  Vatican  Decrees,  to 
restore  supremacy  of  temporal  mle 
to  the  hands  of  the   Pope.    Such 
words,  which  either  are  or  ought  to 
be  measured  ones,  cannot  fall  of  pro- 
ducing a  wide-spread  effect;  and, 
accordingly,  the  uppermost  thought 
m  the  minds  of  men  is  the  possibility 
of  a  hand  to  hand  contest,  between 
the  dvil  power  and  the  Ultramon- 
tanesy  in  all  countries  having  any 
considerable  Boman  Catholic  popu- 
lation, a  txial  of  strength  which  will 
shape  the  destiny  of  Europe  for  long 
generations   to   come.     The  great 
upheaving,    moreover,  is    in    the 
opinion  of  many  not  very  iar  off. 

Looking  at  the  dispute  broadly, 
there  are  two  things  that  strike  one 
as  singular,  if  not  important,  in  re- 
lation to  the  issues  of  the  surmised 
sfcmgig^.  It  occurs  to  us  to  ask. 
How  has  it  happened  that  Prince 
Bismarck  has  only  just  now  been 
ftmushed  with,  or  at  least  has  only 
now  divulged*  the  evidence  above 
aDndedto?  Is  the  Jesuit  opposition 
to  the  unity  of  Germany  in  par- 
ticular only  part  of  a  plot  against  the 
dvil  authority  of  aQ  partially  Boman 
Ca^fie  States,  a  plot  in  tibie  carry- 
ing out  of  which  the  origination  of 


the  late  war  was  but  a  subordinate 
inddent?  Does  the  testimony  show 
that  a  unified  Germany  is,  after  all, 
only  the  teeond  object  of  assault  on 
the  part  of  the  Jesuits,  set  looee  on 
the  very  day  of  the  promulgation  of 
theVatican  Decrees  against  each  and 
every  State  in  which  the  dvil  power 
is  not  a  creature  of  their  own  ?  The 
answer  to  this  inquiry,  could  we 
obtain  a  definite  one,  would  throw 
a  welcome  light  on  the  course  of 
recent  European  history,  and  would 
make  clear  to  many  minds  what  is 
at  present  somewhat  obscure  in  the 
quarrel  which  rages  between  the 
Ghancellor  of  the  new  Empire  and 
the  Ultramontanes.  Whether  the 
parties  immediately  concerned  vrill 
drift  into  open  fighting,  others 
having  been  dragged  into  the  dis- 
pute, or  a  compromise  of  some  kind 
will  be  effected,  allowing  Protestants 
and  Papists  to  dwell  side  by  side 
in  peace  for  future  ages,  as,  till 
lately,  they  had  done  for  hundreds 
of  years  past,  is  an  issue  which 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  proof 
which  Bismarck  may  give — ^if  he 
sees  fit  to  offer  any— of  the  hos- 
tility of  the  Jesuits  to  Prussia 
specially,  before  the  unification  of 
the  Fatherland  had  fturther  exdted 
their  verath. 

A  somewhat  similar  inquiry  can- 
not but  have  been  put  by  many, 
irrespective  of  all  party  predilec- 
tions, regarding  Mr.  Gladstone's 
recent  deliverances  on  the  subject 
of  the  Papacy  and  the  Ultramon- 
tranes.  He  now,  happily,  sees  the 
truth,  and  is  a  stalwart  champion 
for  it.  But  what  opened  his  eyes  ? 
Was  it  the  absurdity  and  threaten- 
ing character  of  the  Vatican  Deorees 
themselves,  or  the  Jesuit  attack  on 
Bismarck's  great  work,  or  his  own 
faQuxe  to  lop  off  the  third  branch  of 
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the  Irish  "  upas-tree  "  ?    If  he  does 
not  say  his  failure  had  to  do  with 
his  eidightenment,  he  does  say  that 
the  fact  that  the  said  branch  was 
not  laid  low  beside  its  two  fellows, 
had  mnch  to  do  with  it.    Bat  how 
is  this  ?    The  Vatican  Decrees  date 
from  Jaly»  1870,  the  unfortunate 
Irish    University   Bill    was    pro- 
pounded early  in  1878,  having  been 
brought  prominently  forward  in  the 
Queen's  speech  of  that  year.    Grati- 
tude for  a  good  work  done,  though 
late,  here^  imposes  silence  on  many 
reflections ;  yet  there  is  one  con- 
sideration  which   will   not  brook 
total  suppression.    It  may  be  given 
in  few  wordst — ^the  fewer  the  better, 
perhaps ;  but  eandidly  to  ponder  it 
is  a  duty  that  every  Englishman 
owes  to .  the   country   for   whose 
highest  interests  he  is  concerned. 
One  cannot  but  ask  whether  a  Pro- 
testant  Minister  of  the  crown  of 
these  realms,  well  advanced  in  life, 
was  not  aware  till  1870  of  the  true 
nature  of  the  F&pal  claims;  or  if, 
after  1870,  during  two  years  and  a 
half,  he  was  still  ignorant  of  what 
was  their  purport,  though  formally 
proclaimed  by  the  Vatican  Decrees  ? 
The  answer,  of  course,  is  that  he 
was  thus  ignorant, — we  are  positively 
so  instructed  by  the  best   of  all 
authorities, — and  only  one  inference 
is  possible. 

The  significant  conclusion  is  that 
the  Ultramontane  question  is  still  one 
thing  in  the  eye  of  the  poHtioian, 
quite  another  in  the  estimate  of  him 
who  looks  at  it  from  a  Protestant, 


or,  to  speak  more  properly,  a  Ghrifi- 
tian  point  of  view.  Of  what  mere 
poUcy  can  do  for  the  sake  of 
upholding  the  interests  of  the  State, 
as  such,  a  signal  example  is  afforded 
by  Italy;  whose  ParUament,  in  re- 
Heving  the  Pope  of  his  temporal 
rule,  actually  abolished  the  ex» 
equatuT  with  the  King  of  Italy  on 
the  subject  of  the  selection  of  eccle- 
siastics ;  thus  leaving  to  the  Papal 
chair  the  unrestricted  right  of  nomi- 
nating and  appointing  every  Bomish 
spiritual  functionary  in  the  Italian 
peninsula.  To  such  a  pass  it  is  not 
likely  that  things  would  ever  come 
under  a  German  Imperial  Chan- 
cellor or  an  English  Prime  Minister : 
the  temptation  is  the  other  way — to 
a  certain  high-handedness  that,  as 
the  world  goes,  affcer  first  successes 
usually  fails  of  its  mark,  whether 
good  or  bad.  But  it  is  quite  time 
to  bethink  ourselves  aUttle ;  and  to 
look  about  for  reasons  that  will 
justify  us  in  apprehending  that  the 
triumphs  of  political  Protestantism 
contribute  much  to  the  overthrow 
of  that  system  of  spiritual  bondage 
to  which  Home  has  for  ages  con- 
tinued to  submit  so  large  a  portion 
of  our  race.  That  there  is  "  a  more 
excellent  way,"  is  eertain.  Will  such 
as  are  something  beyond  Protestants 
in  name  be  careful  to  keep  to  it  ? 
If  they  will,  one  may  have  hope ; 
if  not,  the  temporal  losses  of  the 
Pope  may  mean  an  extension,  or  at 
least  a  confirmation,  of  his  sway  in 
spiritualB  till  the  terrible  end  come. 
London^  December  16tht  1874* 


OUR  ARMY  AND  NAVY  WORK. 

1.  o^^FiTAif  Oabbisoh. — Frmn  the  and  whose  wife  found  the  SftTioor  a 

£e?.    BUhard    Hardy.  —  Norember  few  months  ago,  ihna  writes  from  a 

SSid,  1874. — Sinoe  the  Conferenoe  I  laige  ship  *of  war : — **  October  28th, 

faave  lost  moie  il»i^«  thirty  members.  1874.— When  I  first  oame  on  board 

Six  have  left  the  serrioe,  and  entered  this  ship,  things  seemed  to  have  a 

driliatt  life.    One  of  them  is  a  godly  rough  appearanee.    My  thoughts  were 

man,  who  fomid  peace  with  God  while  npon  the  performance  of  my  Ghrifltian 

on  sentry  fifteen  years  ago,  and  who  dnties.    I  well  remember  when  about 

has  maintained  a  Christian  life  both  to  sit  down  in  my  mess,  I  asked  for  a 

at  home   and  abroad;  a  Wesleyan-  Bible.    The  reply  was,  <I  will  get  yon 

Mstbodist,  wherever  onr  ministrations  one.*     The  words  were  uttered  with 

and  the  eiass-meeting'could  be  found ;  such  respect  as  one  would  scarcely  look 

bat  in  some  stations  in  India  and  Africa  for  on  board  a  man  of  war.    My  next 

vniting  himself  with  any  from  whom  thou^t  was,  as  the  day  was  drawing 

he  eoold  derive  spiritual  advantage,  to  a  dose, '  How  can  1  honour  Ood  to- 

He  and  his  wife  are  members  still.  So  night  ?  *  My  mess  being  all  but  in  the 

of  all  the  rest    But  the  far  greater  gangway,  Satan  suggested,  you  can't 

part  of  those  who  have  recently  left  us  kneel  dotm,  and  as  I  paced  the  upper 

az«  on  ships  of  war,  commissioned  for  deck  I  broke  out,  'Lord,  help^me  I '  Ah, 

three  or  lour  years,  and  whose  mem-  Sir  I  you  can  but  imagine  the  power 

bership   cannot  be  easily  reckoned,  these  three  words  in  prayer  gave  me. 

What  these  men  are  a  few  extracts  I  went  below,  and  I  think  God  blessed 

from  letters  received  within  the  last  me,  aye,  ten-fold.    I  feel  very  grateful 

fsw  weeks  will  best  show.  to  our  great  Master  that  He  gave  me 

The  first  is  from  H.  M.  S. .  "  I  power  to  kneel  down  in  the  gangway 

WBSverypleased  to  receive  your  letter,  my  first  night  onboard  this  ship; 

and  those  appropriate  leaflets  in  it,  and,  Sir,  I  can  by  my  experience  ever 

as  wen  as  the  quarterly  ticket.    I  am  sinoe  firmly   recommend    all   young 

veiy  thankful  to  our  Heavenly  Father  followers  of  the  Lamb  to  take  up  the 

for  an  His  boundless  love  to  me,  and  cross  at  once. 

do  trust  that  numbers  may  join  the  "Our  Bible-classes  and prayer-meet- 

Home  at  Chatham,  and  experience  ings  commenced  a  few  weeks  ago,  and 

the     abundant    blessings    which    I  though  we  labour  under  many  disadvan- 

rsesived  there.    L is   with   me,  tages,  God  is  greatly  blessing  the  effort. 

and  I  trust  that  we  shall  enjoy  true  Many  thanks  for  the  parcel  of  books 

feUowship  together  in  the  Lord.    He  you  sent ;  they  are  much  needed  here." 

has,  with  me,  left  aU  dealings  with  The  sergeant  then   teUs  that  the 

intoricating  drink,  I  hope,  for  ever,  ehaplainof  the  ship  not  only  gave  him 

I  am  glad  to  find  there  are  some  fol-  ten  shillings,  but  "  took  the  pledge," 

lowers  of  the  Lord  on  board  this  ship,  and  became  president  of  a  Temperance 

and  about  fifty  or  sixty  'abstainers.'  Society  on  board.    From  one  of  the 

I  do  thank  you  for  your  exceeding  kind-  leading  papers  connected  with  both 

nsis,  and  also  on  behalf  of  all  on  board  Services,  I  learn  that  a  fortnight  ago  a 

Kho  have  experienced  the  same.  I  trust  meeting  was  held  at  which  the  captain 

the  Spirit  of  our  God  will  breathe  upon  presided.    More  than  two  htmdred  of 

ns  who  confess  His  name,  and  make  us  the  officers  and  crew  attended,  about 

true  and  faithful"  thirty  « signed   the   pledge,"   and  a 

A  sergeant  of  Boyal  Marines,  con-  Society,  connected  with  the  National 

Vfrted  at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  Temperance  League'^  Naval  Branch, 

TOU  ZZI. — ^VIFTH  8BBI18.  « 
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was  established.    Saoh  are  the  results 
of  one  man's  decision  for  Christ. 

2.  Woolwich  Gabbison. — From  the 
Rev,  E.  E,  rfc©mp«on.— November  28th, 
1874.-Of  late  we  have  had  many  changes 
in  the  Garrison,  drafts  having  been 
sent  to  India  and  other  stations,  and 
batteries  removing  to  and  fro  from 
Tilbury  and  other  forts.  We  felt  the 
loss  of  the  4th  Begiment  greatly,  the 
Qneen's  Bays,  and  the  17th  Brigade 
Boyal  Artillery.  The  two  former  have 
been  succeeded  by  the  93rd  High- 
landers and  the  Scots  Greys,  in 
which  the  men  are  chiefly  Presby- 
terians. We  have  had  some  blessed 
cases  of  conversion  at  the  Herbert 
Hospital ;  and  there  are  two  which  are 
especially  satisfactoiy,  their  subjects 
being  now  consistent  and  earnest 
members  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  For 
obvious  reasons  we  withhold  particu- 
lars for  the  present. 

We  have  commenced  a  weekly 
prayer-meeting  for  the  Garrison  in  the 
school-room  adjoining  our  chapel  in 
William  Street,  and  have  had  some 
precious  seasons.  Last  Wednesday,  at 
the  suggestion  of  one  of  the  members, 
they  agreed  every  day  at  gun-fire, 
wherever  they  might  be,  to  o£Fer  silent 
prayer  to  God  for  an  outpouring  of 
His  Spirit ;  we  look  for  the  baptism, 
and  are  yearning  for  converBions. 
The  Bible-class  conducted  by  Mrs. 
Colonel  Travers  in  our  iron  chapel  on 
Shooter's  Hill  has  been  of  the  most 
encouraging  character ;  it  is  chiefly  for 
soldiers'  wives,  and  there  is  an  attend- 
ance now  of  between  twenty  and  thirty 
women.  Our  own  mission  on  Shooter's 
Hill  has  far  exceeded  our  highest 
expectations. 

I  have  been  much  pleased  with  the 
number  of  converted  officers  I  have 
met  with  since  I  have  been  here.  I 
could  give  a  long  string  of  names,  from 
colonels  down  to  lieutenants,  who  are 


doing  their  utmost  for  the  extension  of 
Christ's  kingdom.  May  God  bless 
them,  and  crown  their  efforts  with 
success  1  My  afternoons  are  entirely 
taken  up  with  visitation ;  we  have  a 
great  number  of  families  living  out 
of  barracks,  and  a  number  of  men 
married  **  off  the  strength  "  scattered 
all  over  the  town.  With  many  the 
only  opportunity  the  wives  have  of 
hearing  the  Gospel  is  by  their  own 
firesides  ;  and  there  we  endeavour  to 
sow  the  seed  which  may  bring  forth 
**the  peaceable  fruit  of  righteous- 
ness.'* 

8.  Ihvsbness:  Fort  Oeorge, — From 
the  SevJMoward.-^GUiber  24th,  1874. 
— I  have  arranged  for  a  service  at  Fort 
George  every  Sunday  at  a  quarter  past 
nine  a.h.,  when  the  men,  generally 
seventeen  or  eighteen,  are  paraded 
with  those  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  then  marched  by  one  of  our 
sergeants  to  our  service  in  the  school- 
room. The  church  at  the  Fort  is 
occupied  from  eight  a-h.  to  half -past 
one  p.H. ;  so  I  could  not  get  a  servioa 
in  between.  Fortunately,  under  the 
circumstances,  the  army  Scripture 
reader  at  Fort  George  is  an  old  Wee- 
leyan  Local-preacher,  having  been 
some  twenty-five  years  in  connection 
with  Methodism  in  the  Bermudas, 
Halifax,  N.S.,  and  elsewhere.  I  have 
asked  him,  and  he  has  most  willinglj 
engaged,  to  conduct  the  service.  He 
has  doue  so  for  several  Sundays,  and 
sergeant  G— -  tells  me  that  the  men 
are  greatly  pleased  with  the  arrange- 
ment. We  had  some  of  them  over  at 
Inverness  on  Thursday  to  a  social 
meeting,  and  they  appeared  to  enjoy 
the  proceedings.  I  shall  seek  oppor- 
tunities to  visit  the  men,  and  endeavour 
to  do  them  aU  the  good  I  can.  One  of 
the  number,  not  having  been  baptized 
in  infancy,  has  just  applied  to  me  for 
the  performance  of  the  rite. 


HOME-MISSIONABY  CORRESPONDENCE. 


L  ThX    IiDIOOUfBBIBB    HoXX    MlB- 

Eiox. — [Thx  miMum  io  Tiinoolnahine^ 
aammaMed  afte  the  Iftst  Ccxnlemioe, 
bu  had  an  oooonzagiiig  bftgiiining, 
nd  is  fan  of  hope  to  Uie  lotiuPB. 
If  Kuh  missioiis  ooold  he  greetitj 
iaBBeeeed,  the  fiUegee  would  ipeedily 
be  naooed  fvooi  the  ignonuiee^  nn- 
godtine—,  and  Popiih  inflaeoeee  under 
vhieh  bat  too  many  of  them  eie  now 
wffering.  ShnHthe  Hoaie  Mlinonniy 
Oommittee  hnve  long  to  lament  the 
vaat  of  fondfl  for  the  eztenaion  of  the 
newwiaiywoA;  orwilltheBaginented 
fibemlity  of  the  Methodiata  enable 
tham  to  engagB  maoy  more  eazneat 
miniaterB  in  ita  proeeeation?  We 
tnat  and  beliere  the  Utter  wiU  he  the 
eaae.  The  peniaal  of  the  oommnniea- 
tiona  appended  can  aeaieelj  fail  to 
eotttnlNile  to  thia  leaolt. 

C.PBB8T. 

The  Ber.  W.  Andrews  writea  :—^  The 
endoeed  letter  from  the  Ber.  Edward 
Smith  win  ahowjon  that  good  is  being 
done  hj  oor  apeeial  village  miaaion. 
It  win  not,  however,  conv^  aU  I  ahoold 
like  yon  to  know  aboat  ita  aoeoeaa.  In 
aome  villagea  the  woik  has  been  Teiy 
ramaikablau  Peofde  have  been  at- 
tracted from  many  places  around,  so 
that  any  central  chapel  has  been  fiUed, 
the  ooogregaiiona  inereaaing  each 
nig^  The  infloenee  reating  on  the 
people  has  been  moat  bleaaed*  There 
httve  bean  nnmeioaa  cenTersiona  and 
additiona  to  oor  clawea,  and  ereiy- 
tting  aliowa  that  the  miaaion  la 
popttlar  and  naefol." 

•*  Lnoour,  November  21«t. 
Mt  dxab  Bib, — ^Dnring  the  last 
month  I  have  viaited  Atc  Cireiiits, 
holding  aerrxeea  at  each  place  to  whidi 
I  am  Appointed.  I  am  eondneting 
Rgnlaily  aeren  or  ei^t  services  a 
week,  diatribnting  n  great  many  books, 
tzmels,  etc,  ind  am  trying  to  do  aU 
that  time  and  eiivamatazicea  permit 


to  reach  tiioae  hitherto  nmnflnaneed 
by  eziating  agendea.  Aa  a  conaa- 
^enee^  great  nnmbeia  of  peaona  not 
aeeostomed  to  attend  our  aarrieea 
have  been  ioond  at  the  ehapaia.  The 
people  enter  heartily  faito  the 
and  help  In  tibe  pn^yar-meetingB 
eeeding  the  evening  aervicaa.  There 
ia  reaaon  to  hope,  from  the  nnmlMV 
jotniiig  oor  Boaietieai,  that  n  eonaider- 
able  ammrat  of  goodhaa  bean  dona. 
Singii^  tiuongh  the  atioeta,  alome,  I 
flnil  to  be  mv  beat  method  of  aacmtnc 
the  attention  and  attendanne  of  the 
people.  The  plaesa  aelected  by  tibe 
Snperintendenta  are  easily  reached  by 
pec^le  from  other  viUagea,  and  ao 
aeveral  may  each  week  be  anppoeed 
to  be  benefited.  Interesting  Ineidenta 
aboond ;  there  have  been  aome  atrik- 
ing  caaea  of  converaion,  and  the 
mfpT^*"  is  looked  npon  with  favour  by 
the  Methodiata  of  Idncolnahiie.— 
Believe  me  to  be.  Sir,  yooraveiy  truly, 

«<£dwik»8x]zb." 

2.  CoBHAM^SvaBBT.— JHnofli^lAc/oHr- 
nalof  the  Mev.  W.  Comfortk^  to  Sep- 
tember, 1874.— Bonday,  June  lith.— 
Held  a  prayer-meeting  at  10  a.m^  and 
aerviae  at  eleven  o'clock,  with  a  good 
congregation.  Went  in  the  afternoon  to 
Effimgham  Oammmtj  vdiere  we  had  s 
profitable  ont-of-door  aervice.  Aa  I 
waa  apeaking  of  the  bleaaedneaa  of 
knowing  onr  aina  forgiven,  an  old  man 
cried  oat,  "Now  that'a  what  I  caU 
inevenaee,"  and  walked  away.  After 
the  evening  aerviee  aang  down  the 
atreet,  and  had  preaching  again  in  the 
open  air.  One  farmer  awore  at  and 
enraed  na,  but  aU  cLm  were  attentive. 
OarLocal-preachera,  and  other  friends, 
give  ns  valuable  help.  Jnly  19thv— A 
beaatif  ul  Sabbath.  Preached  in  the 
evening  under  a  grand  oak-tree.  Not- 
withstandiDg  the  clerical  teaching 
is,  that  it  is  breaking  the  Sabbath  to 
listen  to  aoy  who  have  not  been  Bpia- 
eopaUy  ordained,  we  had  about  one 
hundred  hearers. 
% 
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HOUB-IOSSION  WOBK  IN  THB  BAST  OF  LONDON. 


The  following  ftrespecimexui  of  High- 
Gharch  teaohing  in  the  yillagee  in  this 
neighbourhood :  "  The  doctrine  of  as- 
fluranoe  is  a  doctrine  of  deyils ; "  "  To 
attend  a  meeting-house  is  to  forsake 
the  house  of  GK>d,  and  to  break  the 
Sabbath."  A  good  woman,  telling  the 
"  parish  priest/' "  I  follow  the  Method- 
ists," received  for  answer, "  Then  th^ 
will  lead  you  to  the  deviL" 

The  only  truly  religious  teaohing  in 
these  villages,  is  that  provided  by  the 
Wesleyan  Home-Missionary  Commit- 
tee. I  am  glad  that  there  is  a  manifest 
improvement  in  our  congregations,  and 
that  a  spirit  of  prayer  prevails  among 
ns.  [Many  successful  open-air  ser- 
vices are  noticed  in  this  journal] 

8.  Wtb.— fVom'  the  Rev,  Arthur  lU 
JTttwtpAr«y*.— October  23rd,  1874. — In 
addition  to  not  a  few  tokens  of  spiritual 
life  in  our  Society,  and  many  hopeful 
signs  in  fully-sustained  and  attentive 
congregations,  we  are  not  without  in- 
dications of  improvement  in  our  chapel 
affairs.  The  services  in  connection 
with  the  chapel  anniversary  took  place 
on  Thursday,  the  15th  instant,  and 
passed  off  in  the  most  successful  and 
satisfactory  manner.  The  people  of 
Wye  and  the  adjacent  villages  came 
out  in  large  numbers,  and  several 
influential  friends  from  a  distance 
were  also  present.  The  proceedings 
commenced  with  a  sermon  in  the 
afternoon,  by  the  Bev.  Charles  Frest, 
of  London,  who  discoursed  for  nearly 
an  hour  in  an  able  and  impressive 
style  to  a  large  congregation.  In  the 
evening  a  public  meeting  was  held, 
when  the  chapel  was  crowded  in 
every  part.  The  chair  was  ably 
filled  by  Henry  Berty,  Esq.,  of  Mel- 
bourne, and  addresses  were  given  by 
the  Bev.  C.  Prest ;  the  Bev.  W.  B. 


Dennis,  6f  Canterbury;  the  Bev.  J. 
H.  Brown,  of  Ashf ord ;  the  Bev.  A.  B. 
Humphreys,  of  Wye ;  Mr.  T.  Berry,  of 
Boughton ;  Mr.  B.  G.  Berry,  of  Faver- 
sham;  and  Mr.  G.  Andrew,  of  Ash- 
ford.  The  meeting  throughout  was  of 
a  most  interesting  and  instrootive 
eharacter,  and  the  blessed  influenee 
which  pervaded  it  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten.  Special  reference  was  made 
to  Mr.  J.  S.  W.  S.  Erie  Draz,  M.P., 
(a  liberal  supporter  of  the  Wye  Home- 
Missionary  appointment,)  who  had 
generously  sent  £5  towards  the  col- 
lection. The  proceeds  of  the  day  were 
several  pounds  in  advance  of  those  of 
any  previous  anniversaiy. 

4.  Lthton,  Nobte  Dnvon.— 1Vo«  the 
Journal  of  the  Siv,  S.  ShrimpUm,  %o 
September,  1874.— During  several  Sun* 
days  in  the  quarter  I  conducted  an 
open-air  service  in  the  centre  of  the 
village,  after  the  usual  evening  ser- 
vices in  our  own  room  and  in  other 
places  of  worship.  I  found  it  rat)ier 
hard  work  to  conduct  four  services  in 
the  day,  but  have  been  amply  repaid 
by  good  congregations  of  respectful  and 
attentive  people.  The  High  Churdh 
people,  and  also  the  Congregational- 
ists  here,  consider  it  daring,  if  not  pre- 
sumptuous, for  the  Methodist  minister 
to'preach  in  the  street,  to  say  nothing 
of  opening  a  room  for  worship  in 
their  midst.  But  this  does  not  hinder 
me  from  doing  this  part  of  my  duty. 
Our  services  are  announced  on  cards, 
which  are  placed  in  shops  and  in  the 
hotels.  I  am  glad  to  add  that  we  have 
cleared  the  debt  off  Barlfrooi  chapeL 
We  enter  upon  a  new  year  of  labour, 
conscious  of  the  difficulty  of  the  work 
to  be  done  in  this  scattered  distriet. 
but  trusting  it  will  prove  a  year  of 
successful  toil. 


HOME-MISSION  WOBK  IN  THE  EAST  OF  LONDON. 


[Tn  following  extracts  are  from  an 
account  which  a  "working" clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England  gives  of  his 
**  missionary"  labours  in  the  East  of 


London.  The  Gospel  knows  nothing 
of  sectarianism.  All  who  are  earnestly 
engaged  in  furthering  the  objects 
contemplated  byojifaogelieal  Home- 
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Ififwkinfi  would  zejoiee  to  see  muHi 
■nceceawi  ms  are  here  reeorded  abim- 
dAtttlj  multiplied,  by  whaterer  denomi- 
of  Ghxirtums  they  might  be 


Ifany  yMzsago,  «  Franehsum  aaad 
to  me!,''Iliereiith]fl  great  diffezenee 
bitween  Ixmdoii  and  Pazis :  joa  ean 
milk  a  certain  epot  in  Faziey  and  say, 
*  Hera  Fariabegma,  or  ends;'  botyoa 
eamM»t  do  thia  in  London.  London  ia 
mfSmte.**  I  have  often  thongbt  of  the 
deep  inimiinc  of  thoee  voida.  If,  in 
ita  pnrdy  pfajaioal  and  aoeial  aapeet, 
the  miSioa-peopled  eitybe  "  infinite," 
vhat  ahall  we  say  of  it  in  ita  Bpiritual 
iflpeet7  For  milee  and  milee  away 
from  the  loxnxioDa  ebibe  of  the  West 
End,  and  the  glittering  ehope  and  gor- 
geooB  manaiona  of  BelgraTia,  there 
itreteh  ont  line  after  line  of  porerty- 
rtrieicen  atreeta — homes  where  bread 
is  searea  and  sickness  plentifoL  It  ia 
vifth  SQoh  nei^boozhoods  that  we  are 
eoneemod  now.  Many  who  live  in 
LondoQ  know  little  of  the  hard  lives 
of  straggle  and  sorrow  that  are  being 
loa^  out  in  the  dense  mass  of  popa- 
latun  erowded  together  at  the  East 
End.  There  are  still  some  who  make 
it  a  point  of  honour  neyer  to  be  seen 
east  oi  Temple  Bar.  Happily,  thia 
fetiiiig  ia  on  the  decrease;  and  a 
flharming  little  T<dame  eaUed  **Ea8t 
snd  West/'  from  the  pen  of  the 
Coimteaa  Speneer,  shows  how  the  most 
nobly  bom  and  gently  nnrtnied  ean 
stoop  to  soothe  the  sorrows  of  an  East 
Snd  home.  Of  thia,  however,  we 
shall  have  to  speak  more  in  detail. 
The  objeet  of  our  inquiry  in  the 
prnseul  piqper  is  to  see  how  far  the 
lafining  and  ehaiitening  inflnenees  of 
religion  have  been  bnmgjit  to  bear 
upon  the  lirea  of  those  who  dwell  in 
the  eastern  parte  of  the  metrop- 
olis  

It  need  to  be  thought  that  it  was 
desirable  to  build  a  ohnrdh  at  one€  in 
a  sptntnaUy-daatitate  distriet.  The 
eiperienee  of  the  Bethnal  Green 
ehuthes  soggeeted  a  snspition  that 
thne  might   possibly  be  a   **more 


exeellent  way"  of  working.  Practi- 
cally it  was  fonnd  at  the  outset  that 
the  Spitalfields  weaTers  and  the 
Bethnal  Green  shoemakers  did  not 
gosh  oat  in  a  burst  of  irrepresBible 
gratitade  for  the  erection  of  a  choreh 
among  them,  bnilt  and  subsidized  by 
West  End  wealth.  In  fact,  like  the 
atalwart  men  of  the  Black  Ooontry, 
they  were  somewhat  inclined  to 
«*  'eave  'arf  a  brick-bat "  at  their  well- 
intentioned  bene&ctors.  The  chnreh 
was  reckoned  at  the  valne  of  the  pro- 
verbial *<  gift-horse,"  and  they  were 
perpetnally,  in  defiance  of  all  estab- 
Bahed  ndes  of  politeness,  ''looking  it 
in  the  month."  Was  it  possible,  then, 
to  adopt  another  plan  of  action,  which 
might  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the 
dwellers  in  the  spiritnally-necessitoiis 
districts,  and  make  them  realise  that 
their  new  choreh  was  not  to  be 
regarded  as  the  kindly  aggression  of 
West  End  wealth,  but  as  their  own 
spiritual  home,  reared  by  their  own 
exertions,  and  adorned,  at  least  in 
some  measure,  by  their  own  self- 
denial  ?  Experience  had  shown  that 
it  was  no  nse  setting  a  man  down  to  a 
good  dinner  if  he  had  no  appetite. 
Was  it  possible  to  create  this  appetite? 
The  best  answer  is  to  write  ont  for 
yon  the  prescription  of  the  tonic  pre- 
pared for  the  districts  in  question.  In 
other  words,  I  will  briefly  give  you 
the  history  of  a  "mission:**  allowing 
for  varieties  of  droumstanees,  the  his- 
tory of  one  mission  may  be  said  to  be 
typical  of  alL 

Five  years  ago,  a  new  church  had 
been  erected  in  an  increasing  suburban 
parish  of  thirty  thousand  people.  This 
had  been  separated  from  the  mother 
ehnroh  ;  but  so  rapid  was  the  progress 
of  building  in  the  neighbourhood,  that 
the  daughter  church  was  compelled 
to  seek  help  from  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don's Fund.  To  build  another  church 
at  that  time  was  out  of  the  question. 
What,  then,  was  the  mode  of  action  f 
A  site  for  a  possible  church  in  the 
future  was  secured,  a  commodious 
school-church  was  erected,  and  a  mis- 
sionary curate,  to  whose  charge  four 
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thouBand  people  were  aengnedy  waB 
i^ppomted.     Eyezy  SiindAy.  and  at 
leait  onee  in  the  week,  the  people  were 
invited  to  eome  to  the  aohool-ohnrdh 
for  aervioe.     They  were  enoouraged 
from  the  first  to  take  an  intereat  in 
the  aervioeB,  and  to  regard  them  aa 
tMeir  awn.   Parents  whoae  boys  sang 
in  the  simple  ohoir,  or  whose  ohildren 
attended  the  Bonday-sohool,  formed 
the  nndens  of  the  first  band  of  wor- 
shippers.   The  first  Sunday— it  hap- 
pened also  to  be  New  Year's  day— waa 
a  dreary,  bleak  day,  and  at  the  morn- 
ing serrioe  there  were  not  more  than 
twenty  people,  andwehadtenoommnni- 
oants.    Before  a  year  hadpaased,  onr 
oommnnioants  numbered  ninety-six. 

From  the  very  first  the  object  and 
aim  of  onr  work,  after  preaenting  to 
them  the  great  troths  of  the  Gospel, 
was  to  teaoh  the  people  that  the  work 
was  their  own.    By  their  own  weekly 
oilerings  the  frugal  expenses  of  our 
adhool-ohnroh  were  maintained  {  their 
own  sons  sang  in  oar  ohoir ;  many  of 
the   elders   taught  in   our   Sunday- 
school.     It  was  one  family;  and  so, 
when  the  time  came  for  boilding  the 
ehurch,  the  pUe,  which  was  rising  in 
their  midst,  was  already  for  them  their 
own   church.     We  had  shared  onr 
troubles  and  joys.    In  that  dark  sea- 
son when  the  hand  of  Qtod.  was  upon 
ns  in  the  Tisitation  of  sickness,  all 
stood  together.     The  dholera  raged 
among  us.    Two  working  men  gladly 
gave  up  their  time  to  minister  to  the 
sufferers.     A  Gommlttee,  consisting 
exdnaiyely  of  working  men,  (forwe  had 
no  others,)  organized  and  distributed 
the  much-needed  relief ;  and  one  day 
the  Bishop  of  London  was  asked  to 
receive  a  deputation  oX  working  men 
from  the  East  End  of  London.    What 
did  they  want  ?  They  wanted  a  churchy 
and  they  came  to  the  bishop  and  asked 
him  to  help  them.    In  two  years  the 
population  had  increased  to  upwards 
of  seven  thousand ;  and  on  the  ground 
which  five  years  ago  was  a  bare  space, 
there  now  stands  a  handsome  ehurch, 
with  an  old  sohool-ehuroh,  which  will 


soon  be  the  smallest  in  a  fine  group 
of  sohaol-buildings .... 

One  ageni^,  which  was  very  useful* 
was  the  prayer-meeHng.  People  coma 
to  church  and  listen  to  a  seimony 
which  impresses  them ;  and,  too  often, 
when  they  return  home,  the  keen  edge 
of  the  Word  is  blunted  by  a  return  to 
the  ordinary  thoughts  and  cares  of 
life.     If  possible,  therefore,  it  is  a 
grand  thing  to  "  strike  while  the  iron 
is  hot."    For 'this  purpose  a  Sunday 
evening   prayer-meeting,  held    occa- 
sionally after  evening  service,  is  moat 
useful.     A  soul-stirring   hymn,   an 
extempore  prayar,  a  brief  exposition 
of  a  verae  of  Scripture— these  thinga 
tend  to  fix  and  deepen  in  their  hearta 
the  impression  which  has  been  made. 
Thus  also  is  opened  up  an  opportunitj 
of  intercourse  with  individuals.    Too. 
have  seen  that  rough  fellow  in  his  work* 
ing-dothes  two   or  three  times   at 
church  lately.    He  dropped  in  shyly 
at  first ;  and  when  he  found  there  waa 
no  beadle  to  repel  him,  he  grew  bolder. 
Where  in  that  waste  of  streets  doea 
^jg  man  livef    Inquiry  is  made  on 
all  hands,  but  nobody  seems  to  know 
anything  about  him.  At  laat  one  Son- 
day  evening  he  comes  into  the  prayer- 
meeting.    He  is  now  fairly  in  the  net, 
and  the  warm  shake  of  the  hand  and 
the  word  of  friendly  welcome  have 
paved  the  way  for  dose  dealing  with 
the  soul,  and  earnest  pressore  upon 
him  of  the  need  of  decision.     Over 
this  part  of  the  meeting  I  would  desire 
todrawaveilof  reeerve,  and  only  aay 
that  I  have  known  many  who  have 
there  "found  peace"  withOod,  and 
are  now  consistently  walking  in  the 
way  of  Ood's  oomnumdmenta. 

Two  instances  only  I  will  mention, 
which  occurred  at  different  timee  and 
places,  in  connection  with  this  agency. 
The  first  was  that  of  a  poor  rope-maker. 
He  had  been  for  a  long  time  an  attend- 
ant at  the  aervioes,  and  evidently 
seemed  from  time  to  time  impreaaed 
with  what  he  heard,  and  anxious  abont 
his  soul.  At  last  he  came  to  a  prayer- 
meeting,  and  so  deeply  did  he  realise 
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the  power  of  Ood,**  that  he  beeame  a 
Rgnlar  commmiieaBt,  and  still  is  so. 

The  next  inatanoe  ia  yet  more  re- 
naikable.  The  man  was  a  cork-ciitter. 
He  eonld  neither  read  nor  write.  He 
was,  however^  brought  to  ehnroh 
throng^  the  agency  of  a  sort  of  oot- 
tige  leetue,  held  in  a  honae  one  night 
in  the  week.  It  happened  thathe  waa 
preeent  one  erening  at  ehnreh  when  a 
Toy  ferrent  and  energetia  preaeher 
wai  addreasing  ni.  There  was  a 
pnyer-meeting  afterwarda,  when  the 
pnacber  had  an  opportnnity  of  speak- 
ing to  him  personally,  and  praying 
with  him.  Next  morning  I  saw  the 
man  ;  speaking  of  the  sermon  the 
nsi^t  before,  he  said,  "  I  felt.  Sir, 
ezaelly  as  if  I  waa  out  in  a  thunder- 
stanBL**  In  that  thmider-storm,  how- 
erer,  the  lig^t  of  tmth  had  flashed  in 

vpon  his  soul 

Those  with  whom  we  haye  to  deal  are 
toooften  almost  heathens ;  baptized,  in- 
deed, into  the  name  of  Christ,  bat  know- 
ingnothingpraeiieallyoftheGospeL  To 
saeh  the  tmth  mnst  be  brought  home 
by  simple  and  mieonTentional  methods, 
snd  then   deeper  teaching   can  be 
emi^oyed  to  lead  them  on  in  the  way 
of  holinesa.    Ko  doabt  the  *'respeet- 
abi]ity''of  the  National  Chnreh  has 
too  often  had  a  repellent  effect  npon 
the  poor  and  ignorant.    The  religion 
of  weU-eoahioned  pews  was  at  least 
not  for  ihem.     I  think  it  was  Br. 
Vanghan  who  said  lately  that  what  we 
wanl  moco  than  anything  is  to  foster 
■'eongrsgatkmal  life."    There  is  no- 
thing whioh  helps  to  do  this  better 
than  the  pia  jsr-meeting.    People  may 
tH  side  by  side  in  ehnreh  Suiday  after 
Bimday,  and  nerer  know  each  other ; 
but  in  the   familiar   atmosphere  of 
the    schoolroom,   kindly  words    are 
iaterdianged     between    those    who 
tti^    otherwise     hare     remained 


B  ia  time,  however,  to  say  some- 
thing aboat  the  habits  of  the  people 
tmong  whom  we  labour.  Dean  8tan- 
hy  has  spoken  of  the  •*romanee*'  of 
last  London  work.  He  is  ri|^i 
Those  strseU,  with  their  dead-level  of 


honses  so  prorokingly  like  each  other, 
often  hide  stories  that  Mndie  would 
find  it  a  fortune  to  get  hold  of.    You 
mast  not,  however,  imagine  that  there 
are  no  distinctions  of  dass  among  us. 
There  is  the  honest  working-man,  who 
pays  his  way,  and  can  look  every  one 
in  the  face,  and  who,  when  '^  evil  days 
eome,"  leaves  you  to  find  out;the  dis- 
tress iHiidh  his  manly  heart  refuses 
to  reveaL    There  is  a  wide  chasm 
between  "the  lady  who  lives  in  the 
back  kitchen"  and  <*the  lady  what 
has  the  two-pair  back.*'    There  is  tha 
woman  who  haa  seen  better  days ;  and 
if  yoQ  happen  to  aak  her  where  Mrs. 
Bo-and-Bo  lives,  she  replies,  with  a 
ali^t  toss  of  her  head,  that  she  really 
doeent  know,  for  "  she  never  makes 
no  aoquaintsnees.*'      There    ia   the 
small  tradesman  wkto  keeps  the  chand- 
ler's shop,  and  **  the  gentleman  who  goes 
round  with  the  vegetables,*'  and  "  the 
good  lady  who  sells  the  pins  and  tape.* 
There  is  an  innate  politeness   in 
the    East    End   mind.      They   are 
nature's  freebom  ladies  and  gentle- 
men.   Then  what  shall  we  say  of  tha 
rising  generation — ^the  hopeless  bun- 
dles of  ••  Oinx's  babies  "  that  toddle 
in  our  streets,  and  roll  in  our  gutters? 
Poor  little  street  Arabs  1    I  suppose 
now  they  will  be  compelled  to  learn ; 
and  I  have  reluctantly  come  to  the 
eonchiaion  that  there  ia  no  hope  for 
them  except  in  compulsory  education. 
WhenI  was  in  Bethnal  Green  we  had 
the  complaint  known  as  "  famine,"  or 
"relapsing  fever,"  widely  prevalent 
among  us.    All  the  doctors  said  that 
good  food    was   what   the   children 
needed,  and  shook  their  surgical  heads 
and  assured  us  that  "  prevention  was 
better  than  enre."    Good  food,  how- 
ever, was   exactly  the  thing  which 
these  poor  little  ones  eould  not  get.    I 
determined  to  try  the  experiment  of  a 
meat   dinner  for  a  halfpenny.    We 
issued  fifty  tickets  at   a  haUpenny 
each.     The  purchaser  of  the  ticket 
was  entitled  to  a  plate  of  Irish  stew 
and  a  piece  of  bread.   The  dinner  eost 
us  a  little  over  a  penny,  so  that  the 
deficient  had  to  be  made  up  by  the 
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ooniribatioiiB  of  friends.  We  had 
these  dinners  twice  a-week,  and  so 
popular  did  onr  entertainments  be- 
oome,  that  we  fed  four  hnndred  chil- 
dren and  upwards  every  week.  The 
meat  used  was  Australian.  It  was 
minced  yery  fine,  and  mixed  with  a 
quantity  of  vegetables.  If  there  were 
any  left  over,  *<  mother  "  used  to  send 
a  little  dark-eyed  urchin  with  the 
message,  "Please,  mother  says,  can 
she  buy  a  basin  of  soup  ? '' 

We  got  to  know  and  love  these  shoe- 
less, bonnetless  children.  A  lady  of 
rank  sent  me  some  clothing  for  the 
more  destitute ;  and  one  result  of  our 
Sunday  dinners  was  that,  in  addition 
to  our  regular  Sunday-school,  we  had 
to  establish  a  mission-school  for  some 
of  these  little  ones.  Then  we  got  to 
know  the  match-box  makers  and 
their  wants.  I  fear  if  I  had  met  a 
certain  statesman  just  after  he  had 
promulgated  his  Budget,  my  language 
towards  him  would  have  been  charac- 
terised by  vigour  rather  than  polite- 
ness. Of  all  the  outrageous  imposts 
ever  contemplated  in  a  civilized  coun- 
tiy,  the  "  ex  luce  lueeUum "  scheme 
was,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  bar- 
barous and  the  most  heartless. 

One  of  our  great  difficulties  in  East 
London  work  is  the  judicious  distri- 
bution of  relief.  What  is  to  be  done 
with  that  gaunt,  staring  giant  whom 
we  encounter  each  winter  ?  I  mean, 
Pauperum,  There  is  much  talk  about 
the  organization  of  charitable  relief. 
Indeed,  I  sometimes  fear  that  we  shall 
soon  have  all  **  organization,"  and  no 
"charity."  Much  has  undoubtedly 
been  done  towards  the  repression  of 
mendicity ;  but  still,  as  we  prepare 
each  year  to  face  our  winter  campaign, 
the  vision  of  this  great  difficulty  comes 
upon  us  with  increased  force.  It  would 
be  presumption  in  me  to  Buggest  a 
remedy,  when  the  minds  of  so  many 
are  concentrated  on  the  solution  of  the 
problem ;  and  therefore  I  content  my- 
self with  mentioning  it  as  one  of  our 
greatest  difficulties. 

There  is,  however,  often  a  humorous 
side  even  to  the  sorrows  of  life;  and  our 


experience  about  the  administration  of 
relief  I  must  tell  you.  A  working  man, 
through  no  fault  of  his  own,  had  been 
reduced  to  great  poverty.  He  had  from 
time  to  time  received  a  reUef-tioket. 
At  last  he  said  that  he  was  vexy  badly 
off  for  clothing.  An  old  clerical  ooat 
of  mine  was  given  to  him.  Two  or 
three  days  aftenrards  he  was  asked 
whether  he  had  found  it  useful. 
«Well,"  he  said,  without  the  least 
hesitation, "  I  have  not  worn  it  yet. 
I  had  a  ooat  of  my  own  in  pawn,  and 
I  took  it  out  and  put  this  one  in 
instead."  Ever  since  I  have  been 
haunted  by  the  possibility  of  seeing 
my  own  coat  floating  in  the  wind  at 
the  door  of  a  pawnbroker's  shop. 
One  word,  by  the  way,  about  pawn- 
brokers. They  have  the  merit  of  being 
a  "  well-abused  class."  For  myself,  X 
believe,  as  a  body,  they  are  kind  and 
considerate  to  the  poor.  Their  exist- 
ence [perhapsl  is  a  necessity,  and 
among  them  I  have  known  many 
«  good  men  and  true." 

In  my  present  parish  I  have  a  popu- 
lation of  nearly  twelve  thousand  people. 
Thirty  years  ago,  good  Joshua  Watson 
built  a  church  and  parsonage-house 
for  what  was  then  a  pleasant  rural 
suburb.  Merchants  rolled  down  to 
the  City  in  their  carriages,  and  only 
one  omnibus  in  the  day  desecrated 
the  solitude  of  Homerton.  Now  we 
have  a  railway-station  within  sight  of 
the  church,  with  trains  eveiy  quarter 
of  an  hour  to  the  City  and  to  Poplar. 
The  old  houses  are  rapidly  being 
pulled  down,  and  a  number  of  small 
ones  erected  in  their  place.  Almost 
the  only  houses  in  the  parish  that 
attain  to  the  dignity  of  mansions  are 
our  two  Unions  and  our  Smallpox 
Hospital.  The  back  streets  are  in- 
habited by  a  population  driven  from 
the  heart  of  London  by  the  new  rail- 
ways. One  street  is  almost  entirely 
inhabited  by  thieves.  This  street  does 
no  work.  It  lives  upon  its  means, — 
when  it  has  any.  On  certain  state 
occasions,  such  as  Whit  Monday,  it 
goes  out  for  a  holiday,  attirod  in  white 
muslin.    On  Saturday  nights  it  (in  its 
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eopatalA  eapMitj)  dzislcB  at  the  pab- 
lie-hooaes  until  th^  aze  dosed,  and 
than  eonftnfes  to  leeaze  a  wffieimit 
nzpplyof  ale  asdipizita  to  finish  the 
cremng  in  an  open-air  entertainment 
on  the  steps  of  its  own  doors.  In 
winter  it  begs,  and  when  its  inhabit- 
BBfts  haye  inenned  saffieient  azrean 
in  the  way  of  rent,  they  seek  for  an- 
ottier  abode^  and  zoondJy  abase  the 
Umdlord  for  his  want  of  consideration 
in  ssking  for  his  rent 


Ton  may  ask,  peili^Mt  "Wha  ean 
yon  do  among  the  people?  can  yon 
hope  even  to  hnmanixe  them?"  I 
answer,  "No!"  Bat  the  Gospel  of 
Chxist  ean.  lien  may  talk,  bat  my 
ezperienee  in  the  east  of  London  teOs 
me  that  we  may  say  with  eonfidenee, 
"  Give  us  ten  years ;  mqr,  gtre  ns  five, 
and  the  rant  of  the  politieal  babbler 
will  be  in  imn."^Chureh  of  England 
Magazine. 


GENEEAL  EELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


[Tbetzlneli 
IK  anfallj 
IwvFfvr,  to 
fatttmeey  the 


,—  vUcb  appear  in  oor  pages  nader  the  head  of  **OeDeraI  BrHgtooi  fittem^BDee," 
iakok  tram  the  most  tnialworthy  aonreea  at  oor  entinnaiMl.  We  eaimoi  vndartalEe, 
oaweir  foor  the  nopnety,  in  all  eaeea,  of  their  hUsnij  style ;  to  gotttantee,  in  ererj 
aeeoiaey  of  daies,  or  of  the  names  of  pcrsaos  and  plaeee ;  or  to  endorae  all  ttie  Tie  v« 
rtiealar  sobjeets  eooneeied  with  evaogdkal  enteipriae,  a^nla  of  tha  fai^ 
Comniiiteea  naj  ftdraneeaj 


BeUOIOUS  PlBfllCDTION  Of  TUBKET. 

^For  months  past  the  attention  of 
Bvangelieal  Christians,  alike  m  Eoiope 
and  Amexiea,  has  been  directed  to  the 
ranral  of  religioos  pcrseeation  in 
Torkej,  in  defiance  not  only  of  the 
dieUtes  of  homanity  and  jostice,  bat 
of  the  most  sacred  treaty  obligations. 
Uoalem  conrerts  to  Christianity,  for 
BO  other  offence  than  that  of  renoonc- 
ing  Tslamism  and  avowing  their  adher- 
ence to  the  Gospel,  have  been  arrested, 
dragged  from  their  homes,  eraelly 
beaten,  and  either  imprisoned,  exiled, 
or  compelled  to  serve  as  soldiers  in 
the  army.  Some  years  ago,  and  be- 
fote  the  war  in  the  Crimea,  an  Azme- 
nian  was  execnted  in  Oonstantinople 
for  abjaringtheM<diammedan  religion ; 
and  the  indignation  expressed  at  this 
atroeioas  act  by  the  representatiTes  of 
the  Eoropean  Powers,  obtained  from 
the  Saltan  an  assorance  that  thence- 
forward, throagboat  his  dominions, 
Chiistianity  shoald  nerer  be  insolted, 
nor  shonld  Christians  be  oppressed  or 
iBJozed  on  aecoont  of  their  belief.  This 
prooiise,  given  personally  to  the  British 
Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  was, 
it  a  sobseqnent  period,  when  the  arms 
of  lewgi***^  and  France  had  saved 
Tnxkey  fiom  destrootion  at  the  hands 
of  Bossia,  embodied  in  a  firman,  which 
dfloeed  thai  no  aobieel  of  the  Saltan 


shoald  be  hindered  in  the  exercise  of 
his  religion,  nor  in  any  way  molested 
on  accoant  of  it. 

In  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  condnded  in 
1856,  the  Hatti-Mumayoun,  as  it  is 
tenned,  referred  to,  was  accepted  in 
good  faith,  as  a  proof  that  the  Saltan 
and  his  Govenmient  were  prepared  to 
recogoise  the  principles  npon  which 
Boropean  society  was  foanded,  hj 
decreeing  throagboat  the  Ottoman 
dominions  perfect  liberty  of  consd- 
enoe.  Torkey  had  long  conceded  reli* 
gions  toleration  to  her  non-Mossalman 
or  Christian  sabjects ;  bat  it  was  now, 
for  the  first  time,  distinctly  stated  to 
the  representative  of  Great  Britain 
that  the  freedom  conferred  by  this 
firman  was  intended  to  extend  to  all, 
indading  Massalmans,  althoagh  not 
specified  by  name.  Tet,  despite  these 
goarantees  for  religioas  liberty  in 
Tarkey,  Christian  feeling  and  common 
homanity  have  been  ontraged  by  the 
spectade  of  law-abiding,  onoflending 
Christians  saffezing  captivity,  indig- 
nity, and  exile,  simply  beoaase,  having 
been  bom  in  the  Massalman  faith, 
their  convictions  have  compelled  them 
to  renoonce  it. 

There  is  no  doabt  that  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  was  conchided  in  good  faith 
by  the  Saltan  and  his  Ministen ;  bat 
the  Ottoman  Govemmsol  has  had  to 
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oontend  with  the  f  anatieiBm  of  a  lazge 
proportion  of  its  Turkish  snbjeots,— a 
lanaticism  whieh  has  been  increasing 
in  extent  and  intensity  since  the  so* 
called  "  Mohammedan  reviTal.**  In 
the  absence,  therefore,  of  any  strong 
pressure  from  without,  in  the  contrary 
direction,  the  Government  of  Turkey 
has  of  late  yielded  more  and  more  to 
the  intolerant  and  perseenting  spirit 
of  an  influential  portion  of  its  people, 
who  cannot  tolerate  the  thought  of 
any  Mussulman  being  permitted  with 
impunity  to  abjure  the  religion  of  his 
forefathers. 

The  European  Powers,  by  a  clause 
in  the  Treaty  of  1866,  precluded 
themsdves  from  active  interference 
in  enforcing  the  provisions  guaran- 
teeing liberty  of  conscience  to  the 
subjects  of  the  Porte;  and  of  this 
abstinence  advantage  has  been  taken 
by  the  persecuting  party.  Embold- 
ened by  success,  they  have  recently 
sought  to  obtain  from  the  Government 
a  decree  prohibiting  the  sale  of  the 
Bible  and  other  Ohristian  books  in 
Turkish ;  and  a  number  of  such  books 
have  been  actually  seized  by  the  police 
authorities  at  Constantinople,  at  the 
American  Bible  Society's  depdt.  It 
is  therefore  high  time  that  prompt  and 
energetic  action  should  be  taken,  by 
the  British  and  American  Govern- 
ments more  especially,  to  put  a  stop 
to  proceedings  so  tyrannical,  so  hostile 
to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  so  incon- 
sistent with  the  compact  entered  into 
by  Turkey  with  the  Governments 
which  have  rendered  her  such  essen- 
tial service. 

We  rejoice  to  believe  that  such 
action  as  has  been  taken  will  be 
vigorously  followed  up.  Already  have 
the  efforts  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance 
in  this  matter,  both  in  Europe  and 
America,  been  so  far  effective,  that 
the  Foreign  Ministers,  both  of  England 
and  France,  have  strongly  remon- 
strated with  the  Turkish  Goremment ; 


and  it  now  only  needs  that  these 
remonstrances  should  be  enforced  by 
the  British  Ambassador  at  Constanti- 
nople. The  Due  Decaaes  has  declared 
that  if  the  British  Cabinet  will  make 
the  requisite  demands,  it  will  be  sup- 
ported in  making  them  by  the  Freneh 
Government ;  and  instructions  to  that 
effect  have,  in  fact,  been  sent  to  the 
French  Ambassador  in  Turkey.  Nor 
is  this  all.  A  memorial  to  the  Sultan, 
originated  by  the  Evangelioal  AUianoe, 
and  signed  not  only  by  its  most  well- 
known  representatives  in  Europe  and 
America,  but  by  many  of  our  moat 
distinguished  public  men,  (induding 
members  of  both  Houses  of  the  Legis- 
lature,) will  very  shortly  be  presented 
to  the  Sultan.  A  deputation,  the  in- 
fluential character  of  which  we  can 
scarcely  overrate,  will,  it  is  expected, 
proceed  forthwith  to  Constantinople  to 
present  the  Address,  which  solicits  fall 
protection  for  all  Christians,  and  the 
restoration  of  those  who  have  been 
oppressed  to  the  full  enjoyment  of 
their  civil  and  religious  rights. 

Let  us  hope  that  these  efforts, 
under  God's  blessing,  will  be  crowned 
with  ultimate  sudbess.  The  prayers 
of  thousands  of  Evangelical  Chris- 
tians, on  behalf  of  their  persecuted 
brethren  in  Turkey,  will  precede 
and  accompany  the  deputation. 
Already  are  there  tidings  that  the 
persecution  has  in  some  measure 
been  relaxed;  and  it  requires  only 
aealous  perseverance  on  the  part  of 
the  Christian  Churches  of  Europe  and 
America,  and  corresponding  firmness 
in  their  Governments,  to  insure  its 
complete  and  speedy  abrogation.* — 
Evangelical  Okrittendomn 

Japan:  A  missiokabt'b  fibst  iiipbbs- 
8I0NS  or  THs  Japanbsv. — The  Bev.  J. 
Piper,of  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
thus  writes  in  the  Monthly  Re- 
porter:'-' 

**  I  have  informed  you  of  our  safe 


*  Smce  the  above  was  put  into  type  we  have  learned  that  the  deputation 
referred  to  has  arrived  at  Constantinople,  but  has  not  yet  been  aUe  to  obtain  a 
promise  of  an  audience  with  the  Sultan. 
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mifil  m  SmptOL   and  euiy  Bettie* 

bmbI  in  its  greatert  eity,  Yedo,  or 

T6km,{ue^  eAstemeApital,)  aatheiui- 

tiTcseaUU.  The  lalter  name  was  giren 

to  ik  after  tlia  Mikado  eame  bom  Kioto 

to  Ecsida  in  wlial  ma  f onneily  tha 

•«ipital  of  the  Tyooon.'    Oar  azriTal 

hoe  being  ao  reoent,  our  knowledge 

ti  the  mkf  and  its  people,  b^jond 

^at  booka  eonld  tell  na,  ia  neeeaearily 

THy  limited.     Neverihelesa,  a  brief 

aflaoonl  of  mj  firat  impreaaiona  maj 

not  be  altogatber  nnlntereating.  With 

ike  aid  of  native  mapa,  I  have  already 

gooe  ofer  a  great  deal  of  the  eitj,  and 

the  moie  I  eee  of  it  the  more  am  I 

atraok  with  ita  bean^  and  extent  aa  a 

fcfflfftm  eity.  Althoagjb  it  cannot  boast 

of  neh  a  beanlifiil  atmetore  aa  the 

Taj,  in  Agra,  nor  poeaeaaea  mina  at 

an  eqoal  to  thoae  in  Loeknow  or 

Bdhi,  yet  it  far  exeeeda  thoae  cttiea 

in  extent,  and  eertamly  anrpaeaea  them 

io  the  arrangement,  width,  and  <diarao* 

terofikaatreeta.  It  ia  about  ei^tmilea 

fnom  north  to  aonth^  and  nearly  the 

aame  distanee  from  east  to  weat. 

''WhereTor  we  go  throoghoat  the 
eity,  there  are  aigna  of  foreign  infia- 
eneoL  Beatdea  the  naval,  military, 
and  other  gOTemmenial  departmenta, 
where  tibia  inflnenoe  ia  manifeated  in 
the  bnildinga  and  in  the  noif  orma  of 
the  loldiera  and  lailora,  beeidea  the 
dnai  of  the  police,  we  meet  men 
either  wholly  or  in  part  attired  in 
dothea  made  after  foreign  atyle.  Then 
the  lines  of  telegraph,  running  in  aL 
moat  erery  directum,  and  the  railway 
atation,  atteai  the  same  faet.  Now 
and  then  we  meet  a  four-wheeled  vehi- 
de,  bat  the  moat  general  mode  of 
riding  ia  in  what  is  called  a  jinrikiaha. 
It  ia  two-wheeled,  and  has  two  shafts 
in  fioni,  drawn  by  one  man.  The 
nmnbor  of  the  Tahiole  ia  printed  on 
the  beak,  and  ia  in  Ohineae  and 
Kagiiah  I  need  hardly  obaerve,  that 
the  Teiy  laet  that  Snfl^ish  ahoold  be 
oaed  at  all,  ia  a  proof  of  the  mighty 
JBflBaDea  of  oar  kagaaga.  The  name 
*iiarikiahn'  ia  Ohinese,  and  means 
•Uan'aalMDgfheaniage.'  My  know. 
Wge  of  Chfnaaahna  already  pio?ad  of 


great  serrice  to  me,  aa  at  the  entmnee 
to  the  Goremment  bnildings,  at  the 
foot  of  all  their  bridgaa,  in  all  their 
shopa,  and  all  their  pablic  notices, 
Chineae  charaetera  are  oaed. 

"Aa  regarda  the  character  of  the 
people  generally,  ao  far  aa  I  have 
obaerved,  there  ia  moehin  it  to  excite 
and  keep  np  oar  iniereat.    They  axe 

an  inqniiing  race There  ia  one 

feature  in  the  aocial  life  of  the  J^mui- 
ese  which  would  strike  the  least  ob- 
serrant,  and  it  seems  all  the  more 
marked  to  me  after  being  six  yeara  in 
China,— I  mean  the  accessibility  of 
the  women.  I  think  it  ia  Dr.  Light- 
foot,  Qn  hia  excellent  book  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Philippians,)  who  has 
remarked  on  the  yery  prominent  place 
whioh  women  aeem  to  have  occapied 
in  the  Philippian  church  ;  and  he 
ventures  to  say  that  St.  Paul's  success 
in  the  first  churches  of  Europe  which 
he  established,  owed  much  of  that 
success  to  the  superior  social  position 
which  the  women  in  those  parte  held 
over  their  sisters  in  Asia  Minor.  I 
hope  and  pray  that  we  may  haye  a 
similar  experience  in  Japan.' 


«f 


Abtbsxnu.— Mr.  Flad,  who  has 
reached  hia  former  missionary  atation 
among  the  Jewa  at  Djenda,  writes  aa 
foUowa:— 

''  The  journey  from  Matamma  (the 
weetem  frontier  of  Abyssinia)  to 
Djenda  haa  been  speedily  performed 
after  a  march  of  aiz  days.  The  King 
of  Abyssinia  had  gifen  ordera  tiiat  the 
country  people  should  carry  all  my 
baggage  (the  Amharic  books  and  tracts 
included)  to  Djenda ;  but  not  wishing 
to  trouble  the  people,  who  have  to  do 
socage-service  in  abundance,  I  hired 
a  number  of  donkeys,  which  carried 
my  luggage  to  the  station.  For  doing 
so  I  gained  the  affection  and  thanks  of 
the  people  and  their  governors. 

"  About  thirty  Proselytes  had  come 
to  meet  me  at  the  distance  of  one 
league  from  Djenda.  The  reception 
waa  very  cordial.  Besides,  the  Prose- 
lytes had  built  a  large  cottage  for 
myself  and  party.    I  could  enjoy  but 
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little  rest,  afl  our  oottage  was,  as  it 
weiey  besieged  from  morning  till  eyen- 

ing. Oar  morning    and    evening 

prayer-meetings  are  attended  by  a 
great  number  of  people.  Last  Sunday, 
daring  Divine  serrioe  in  the  fore  and 
afternoon,  the  oottage  was  full  to  over- 
flowing with  Proselytes,  Falashas,  and 
Abyssinian  Christians.  Some  of  the 
Abyssinian  priests  are  quite  evange- 
lically disposed,  whereas  others  are 
very  antagonistic. 

'*  I  am  quite  astonished  at  the  great 
things  the  Lord  has  wrought  among 
the  Falashas  and  Ghristians.  There 
is  such  a  desire  for  books,  tracts,  Bible 
stories,  as  never  has  been  previously. 
Li  spite  of  the  great  poverty  of  the 
people,  many  books  of  Psalms  have 
been  bought.  It  is  often  most  touch- 
ing to  see  how  people  ask  for  books. 
Schoolboys  offer  their  saved  food 
{shimpera,  a  kind  of  peas)  or  a  few 
salt  pieces,  in  order  to  obtain  a  copy 
of  the  Psalms  or  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. A  priest  assured  me  yesterday 
that  he  had  no  money.  Li  default 
thereof  he  took  off  his  turban,  and  gave 
it  for  a  copy  of  the  Amharic-Ethiopio 
Psalms.  I  shall  take  it  with  me,  and 
deliver  it  to  the  Bible  Society. 

"  Daring  the  last  days  I  was  called 
npon  by  the  Proselytes  from  Dagusa, 
ArroBO,  Tschanker,  and  Dembea. 
What  a  pity  it  is  that  the  Proselytes 
have  hitherto  not  been  permitted  by 
the  King  to  constitute  themselves  into 
an  evangelical  community  I  This  is 
not  only  a  great  requisite,  but  there  is 


also  a  lively  desire  for  it  on  the  part 
of  the  Proselytes.  The  frequent 
struggle  taking  plaoe  between  them 
and  the  Abyssinian  clergy  will  no 
doubt  soon  lead  to  an  important  crisiB, 
yea,  even  to  persecution,  of  which  the 
Proselytes  are  fully  aware,  being  readj 
to  suffer  and  die  for  the  Trafh  of  the 
QospeL  We  must  earnestly  recom- 
mend this  matter  to  the  Lord,  who 
will  carry  His  own  cause  to  final 
victory,  and  surmount  the  difflcaltieg 
whichat  present  obstruct  the  establish- 
ment of  free  missionaiy  communitiea. 

''To-morrow  early  I  shall  depart 
fromDjenda,  to  meet  the  King  in  God- 
jam.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  return  soon 
and  arrange  matters  for  my  journey 
to  Massowah,  in  case  of  necessity^ 
before  the  rainy  season  sets  in." 

From  Mr.  Flad's  communication, 
what  a  promising  field  Abyssinia 
would  be  for  the  Bible  and  mission- 
cause  if  civil  and  religious  liberty  were 
granted  I  Would  that  the  rulers  of 
Abyssinia  could  understand  their  real 
welfare  I  It  is  to  be  feared  they  wiU 
provoke  the  anger  of  the  Lord,  who 
will  deliver  them  to  the  strong  yoke 
of  the  Turks,  who  have  already  formed 
a  girdle  of  fortifications  aroond 
northern  and  western  Abyssinia.  The 
King  knows  vexy  well  that  he  has  no 
friend  except  England  to  avert  the 
approaching  storm.  But  will  England 
protect  him  as  long  as  he  pursues  a 
policy  of  ezdusiveness  and  perseoutioBf 
-^Bible  8oeiety*$  Monthly  BepcrUr. 
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On  the  evening  of  Sunday,  the 
seventeenth  of  August,  1878,  a  sorrow- 
ing congregation  assembled  in  the 
South  Norwood  Wesleyan  chapel,  at  a 
service  in  memozy  of  the  late  Mbs. 
Oswald  LoiTHOusa.  During  the  time 
their  departed  friend  had  resided 
amongst  them,  and  had  worshipped 
with  them,  the  loveliness  of  her  cha- 
racter had  wouy  in  more  than  an  ordU 


naiy  degree,  their  respect  and  affec- 
tion ;  and  their  appearance  on  the  occa- 
sion referred  to  showed  how  truly  they 
sympathised  with  her  bereaved  hus- 
band, and  the  mourning  domestic  drde 
whence  she  had  been  so  unexpectedly 
taken.  At  the  request  of  the  minister 
who  preached  on  that  evening,  Mrs. 
Lofthouse's  dass-leader,  Mrs.  J.  K. 
Corderoy ,  prepared  a : 
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viodi  VM  read  at  the  timo»  and  wbioh 
■  aoviised  to  pTMorre  a  pennanant 
fettod  ol  a  life  **  worthy  of  the  Tooation 
^leEewith  wo  aro  eaUed." 

Mrs.  Oofdaioy  remadcs,  **  I  casnot 
batter  pia&ee  my  own  reooUectioDB  d! 
oar  dear  fiieiid  than  hj  giring  a  few 
dtiaeta  irom  her  diazy.  On  Jannaiy 
16th,  1860,  Bhe  writes,  a  gave  my  heart 
to  God  on  Thmrsdaj,  September  2dth, 
1869.  Before  then  I  had  given  myeelf 
wholly  to  the  world,  and  lored  it  more 
and  mote  erezy  day.'  It  must  not  be 
Apposed  from  this  that  her  life 
di£Eered  Texy  mneh  from  that  of  yomg 
people  geneially  m  similar  oireom- 
"teneee.  Nurtured  in  a  godly  home; 
Banifeetingin  her  daily  life  the  eha- 
neter  of  an  nnselflsh,  obedient,  loving 
daoB^ter;  regularly  attending  the 
ofdinances  of  Christian  worship;  of 
Miriable  and  attraetive  manners,  she 
Bovertheless  felt  that  she  was  not 
hsppy.  'I  had  often,  very  often,  been 
eonvineed  of  sin,'  she  says,  *  and  deter- 
nnned  to  break  off  my  sins ;  bat  my 
lesointioiis  were  made  in  my  own 
strength,  and  when  Batan  presented 
vocidly  ties,  whieh  I  knew  most  be 
oererBd  before  Jesus  would  reoeiTO  me, 
my  strength  failed  1 ' 

**  Boon,  however,  she  yielded  to  the 
sirifiiigsof  the  Spirit;  and  remarks, 
*  Hy  tmder  Shepherd  gently  drew  me 
to  the  aims  of  His  love.  In  less  than 
tiiTBe  hoars  after  I  had  presented  my- 
■df  as  a  penitent  sizmer,  I  was  enabled 
to  bdiere  in  the  name  of  Jesus.' 

**  Kany  phases  of  youthful  piety  are 
presented  in  her  jonznaL  Wemeetwith 
zesolotions  made,  and  regrets  that  th^ 
had  not  been  fully  eanied  into  prao- 
tiee ;  eonfessions  of  pride  and  selfish- 
ness^ sad  evident  straggles  for  vietoty 
over  them ;  efforts  put  forth  in  Chris- 
tiSB  worfc,azid  disappointment  that  the 
result  had  been  so  small;  and  some- 
tiBMS  fear  of  being  drawn  away  from 
Onist  by  worldliness,  in  one  or  other 
of  its  Tarious  forms.  Tet  the  spirit  of 
the  whole  is  that  of  eameet  longjtng  to 
be  i  Christian  in  heart  and  life. 

*'Her  distniat   of  herself  is  vezy 


marked.  Bef  enizig  to  a  habit  about 
whieh  she  was  doubtful,  she  wiites, 
*  0,  if  I  sin  by  doing'so.  Lord,  eonqpier 
for  me !  I  oannot  overoome.  I  shall 
sizik  uziless  upheld  liy  my  Saviouz's 

arm. Lord,   guard   me    against 

Satan's  attempts  to  draw  me  away,  and 
guide  me  unharmed  through  this  en- 
snazing  world.'  Again  she  remarks, 
'  I  haye  been  making  puzohases  this 
week,  and,  neoessazily,  my  thoughts 
have  been  engaged  on  dress.  I  have 
been  tbinklng  too  muoh  about  what  I 
shall  wear,  I  fear;  but  my  Heayenly 
Father  knows  how  weak  I  am,  and  that 
I  would  not  intentionally  gzieve  Him. 

Lord,  make   me  an  obedient 

child,  meek  and  lowly make  me 

useful  to  others ;  and  wholly  Thine  to 
all  eternity.' 

**  'Whom  the  Lord  loveth  He  ehasten* 
eth.'  Our  fziend  had  a  severe  illness 
whieh  brought  her  Tory  low,  and  from 
whieh  she  neyer  fully  reooyered.  She 
often  referred  to  the  disdpline  of  this 
period  of  her  life  as  of  great  benefit  in 
the  izierease  of  heayenty-mindedness. 

>•  In  Januazy,  1870,  Mre.  Lofthouse 
osme  to  reside  at  South  Norwood,  and 
she  frequently  expressed  thankfulness 
that  her  husband  had  been  direeted 
here.  The  Thursday-night  servioe  she 
specially  yalued,  and  made  it  a  rule 
to  be  present,  if  poseible.  Her  ziatu- 
rally  retiring  disposition  not  seldom 
prevented  her  speaking  so  freely  in  the 
Glass-meeting  as  she  wished,  but  she 
welcomed  this  weekly  <  communion  of 
saints.'  To  know  more  of  Ohzist 
was  the  longing  of  her  heart. 

**  She  had  a  great  dread  of  death,  not, 
she  said,  because  she  feared  about  the 
future,  but  because  of  '  the  dying.'  In 
the  short  illness  which  preceded  her 
departure  this  dread  was  entirely  taken 
away.  During  three  days  of  much 
suffering  and  weakness,  she  frequently 
said, '  I  am  afraid  I  am  impatient ; ' 
and  yet  those  who  were  with  her  were 
impressed  with  her  calm  fortitude. 
When  the  medical  attendant  pro- 
nounced all  human  aid  useless,  she 
manifested  zio  alarm  $  and,  fozgetting 
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herself,  sought  to  comfort  the  sorrow- 
ing ones  aronnd  her.  When  a  friend 
repeated  the  yerse  commenoing, 

<In  Buffering  be  Thy  lore  my  peaoe; 
In  weakness  be  Thy  love  my  power,' 

with  mnoh  expressiyeness  she  re- 
sponded, *How  preoions  that  isl* 
She  then  began  one  of.her  favonrite 
hymns, 

*  Cast  on  the  fidelity 

Of  my  redeeming  Lord ; ' 

and  being  too  weak  to  oontinne 
audibly,  followed  with  her  lips,  word 
by  word,  as  her  husband  finished  the 
verse.  Soon  after,  in  perfect  peace, 
and  withont  a  struggle,  she  passed 
away  to  the  *  rest '  which  *  remaineth 
to  the  people  of  Gk>d.' " 

The  late  Bsv.  Hbnbt  Pops  Wilson 
was  the  third  and  youngest  son  of  the 
late  Mr.  J.  G.  Wilson,  for  many  years 
a  highly  respected  class-leader  in 
connection  with  the  City-Boad  Sooi* 
efcy,  and  was  bom  on  May  11th,  1826. 
The  careful  training  of  his  parents, 
and  the  various  hallowed  influences  of 
a  Christian  home,  were  blessed  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  so  as  to  lead  to  his  early 
decision  for  the  Lord  Jesus.  As  a 
child  he  attended  the  Saturday  after- 
noon meetings  for  children,  conducted 
by  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Gity- 
Boad  Circuit,  among  whom  he  grate- 
fully remembered  the  late  Bev.  W.  L. 
Thornton  and  the  Bev.  Peter  M'Owan ; 
and  when  about  thirteen  years  of  age 
he  was  enabled  to  receive  Christ  by 
faith,  and  to  rejoice  in  the  assurance 
of  the  Divine  favour.  For  some  time 
he  met  in  his  father's  class,  and  after- 
wards joined  one  conducted  by  the 
Bev.  William  Arthur. 

His  piety  was  simple  and  child- 
like ;  and  while  it  brought  settled 
peace  to  his  mind,  it  prompted 
him,  as  a  youth,  to  do  what  he  could 
in  the  way  of  service  for  Christ. 
He  became  a  teacher  in  the  Sunday- 
schoi'l,  and  cngiged  actively  and 
Eealcusly  in  the  work  of  tract-dis- 
tribution. He  applied  hims^  also 
very  diligently  to  the  cultivation  of 


his  mind,  seeldzig  to  acquire  general 
knowledge,  and  especially  to  under- 
stand the  deeper  teaching  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  A  diary  which  he  kept,  at 
this  early  period  of  his  career,  evinoes 
his  solicitude  to  walk  humbly  with 
God,  and  to  realise  all  the;fulnee8  of 
the  Christian  salvation.  When  he 
was  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  he 
experienced  a  painful  bereavement  in 
the  decease  of  his  beloved  mother; 
but  the  grace  of  God  sustained  him, 
and  he  gave  himself  with  renewed 
diligence  and  earnestness  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

After  some  time  he  beeame  a  Loeal- 
preacher  in  the  City-Boad  Circuit,  and 
ultimately  a  candidate  for  the  ministry. 
Having  been  accepted  by  the  C<mfer- 
ence,  he  was  admitted,  in  1S48,  into 
the  Bichmond  Branch  of  the  Theolo- 
gical Institution.  A  fellow-student  has 
assured  me  that,  during  the  three 
years  which  he  spent  there, — years 
always  remembered  by  him  with  plea* 
sure  and  gratitude, — ^he  enjoyed  the 
esteem  of  those  who  were  associated 
with  him  in  sacred  studies.  His  gentle 
disposition  and  sincere  piety  won  their 
regard,  while  his  diligence  in  study 
gave  promise  of  an  acceptable  ministry. 

In  the  year  1851  he  went  forth  to 
missionary  labour  in  the  West  Indies, 
where  for  eight  years  he  occupied 
some  importuit  stations,  labouring 
with  fidelity  and  seal,  and  gaining  the 
affections  of  his  colleagues  and  of  the 
people  of  his  charge.  Bat  repeated 
attacks  of  yellow  fever  seriously  im- 
paired his  constitution,  and  in  the 
year  1859  he  was  compelled  to  return 
to  England.  At  the  Conference  of 
1860,  when  his  health  had  been  re- 
omited  by  a  few  months'  rest,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  English  work  in 
Paris,  and  for  two  years  applied  him- 
self earnestly  to  the  duties  of  that  peon- 
liar  position.  He  afterwards  travelled 
in  several  English  Cirooits,— one  of  the 
happiest  of  his  appointments  being 
that  to  the  Exeter  Circuit,  during  the 
three  years  that  followed  the  Confer- 
ence of  1868. 

It  was  in  Exeter  that  my  own  so- 
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qnainianee  with  him  oommenoed ;  and 
I  found  in  bdm  an  affectionate  and 
faithful  h«lper  in  the  Tarioos  seryioeB 
of oorassooiated  pastorate.  HU  preach* 
ing  iras  CTangelieal  and  infltmotiTe, 
and  hia  fine,  elear  Toioe  cantribnted 
to  render  it   ixnpressiTe ;  while  hii 
bearing  among  the  people  of  hia  charge 
eommanded  their  respect  and  confl- 
denee.   He  mm  particularly  assidaonfl 
in   pastoral   Tiaitation;  and  sereral 
inataneea  oame  nnder  my  own  notice 
in  whieh  hia  Tiaita  were  blessed  to  the 
coBTersioa  of  afflicted  persons;  and 
one  or  two  in  which  families  were  led 
regularly    to    attend    oar    ministry, 
throngh   his  attention  to  their  sick 
relatiTefly  and  were  nlkimately  them- 
selves  bronght  to  the  Lord  Jesos.    He 
gave  himself  folly  to  his  work;  and 
eheerfolly  took  charge  of  two  Society- 
elassea  in  the  city  of  Exeter,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  other  nnmerons  engage- 
ments.   A  abort  time  before  the  Gon- 
fezence  of   1871,  a  alight  attack  of 
paralysis,  affecting  the  mnsdes  of  the 
face    and    tongae,    interrupted    his 
labonrs ;  bat  he  soon  became  so  much 
better  that   it  was  deemed  safe  to 
appoint  him  to  the  Boncom  Circuit, 
to  which  he  had  been  for  some  time 
engaged.    He  entered  upon  this,  his 
last  sphere  of  labour,  in  October;  bat 
his  powera  were  enfeebled,  and  Tarious 
dicumstances  contributed  still  further 
to  depress  him. 

At  the  London  Conference  of  1872, 
he  became  a  Supemumeraiy,  and  re- 
sided in  what  is  now  part  of  the  High- 
gate  CSreuit.  But  instead  of  his 
strength  being  recruited,  as  he  had 
hoped,  he  became  more  feeble,  and 
was  obliged  to  refrain  from  public 
scrriee.  The  exeitement  of  active  la- 
boar  in  the  Church  was  now  exchanged 
for  eomparatiTe  sedosion,  and  at  times 
a  painfol  depressi<m  rested  upon  his 
mind.  He  naturally  longed,  if  it  were 
the  wiH  of  God,  again  to  engage  in  his 
belored  work  of  preaching  Christ ;  and 
this  feeling  was  especially  awakened 
when  he  reoeiTcd  letters  from  his 
brother,  the  Ber.  John  Wilson,  who 
has  spent  nearly  thirty  years  as  a 
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missionaiy  in  South  Africa.  Bat  the 
grace  of  Christ  sustained  him,  check- 
ing any  tendency  to  repining,  and 
affording  him  bright  hopes  of  the 
future  life.  He  felt  that  the  found*- 
tion  on  which  he  rested  was  sure  and 
unfailing. 

About  three  months  before  he  was 
called  hence,  he  remoTcd  to  the  Tillage 
of  Homsey,  thinking  that  the  fresh 
country  air  might  contribute  to  the 
improTcment  of  his  health,  and  that 
he  might  be  able,  after  a  while,  to 
render  some  little  service  in  connec- 
tion with  our  cause  recently  estab- 
liihed  there,-HK)me  generous  friends 
having  secured,  about  twelve  months 
since,  a  beautiful  iron  chapel,  erected 
for  the  use  of  another  Communion,  in 
which  an  interesting  congregation  has 
been  already  gathered,  and  a  Society 
of  more  than  thirty  members  formed. 
But  this  hope  was  not  to  be  realised. 
His  strength  continued  to  decline,  and 
it  became   evident   that  his  earthly 
course  would  soon  close.     A  former 
colleague  in  the  West  Ladies,  the  Bev. 
John  Wood,  B.A.,  now  of  Hackney, 
kindly  came  over,  again  and  again, 
to  visit  him,  and  by  his  conversation 
and  prayers  contributed  greatly  to  his 
comfort.  Mr.  Wood's  testimony  to  the 
experience  of  Lis  frieod,  in  the  closing 
hours   of  life,  is   moat   satisfactory. 
After  referring  to  seasons  of  depres- 
sion and  suffering,  which  occurred  at 
intervals  daring  the  few  weeks  which 
immediately  preceded  his  decease,  Mr. 
Wood  adds,  "These,  however,  were 
often  alleviated,  and  even  gladdened 
by  '  the  power  of  Christ '  which  rested 
upon    him.    In    his  last  utterances 
he  said,  «  Glory  I '  '  Yiotoiy  1'  « It  is 
light  1 ' " 

Mr.  Wilson  departed  this  life  on 
August  24th,  1874.  in  the  forty-ninth 
year  of  his  age.  I  gladly  subjoin  the 
brief  testimony  of  Mr.  Wood  to  his 
character : — *'  Mr.  Wilson  did  all  the 
duties  of  a  Methodist  preacher  with 
punctuality  and  diligence.  He  was  a 
trusty  colleague,  a  tender  and  lasting 
friend.  His  preaching  was  evangelical, 
instructive,  and   edifying.     But   for 
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few  things  was  he  more  remarkable     ings,  betokened  a  sool  familiar  with 

than  for  his  gift  in  prayer,  whioh,  by     the  deep  things  of  God." 

its  ready,  apt,  Tailed,  and  rich  outponr-  H.  W.  W. 


RECENT  DEATHS. 


JuNS  20th,  1874.— Mrs.  Isabella 
Biohardson  was  a  member  of  the 
Wesleyan-Methodist  Society  at  Hay- 
field,  in  the  New  MiUs  Orciiit,  for  a 
long  course  of  years.  She  was  a 
native  of  Scotland,  and  was  bom  in 
the  year  1788.  It  appears  that  she 
was  trained  in  those  strictly  religions 
habits  which  have  made  the  roral 
districts  of  Scotland  proverbial  for 
morality  and  godliness.  When  yezy 
yonng  she  became  a  member  of  a 
Christian  chnroh ;  and  her  early  habits 
of  religions  deyotion  became  her  sup- 
port and  strength  during  the  struggles 
of  her  married  life.  It  was  her  lot  to 
sustain  many  painful  bereayements, 
but  she  evinced  under  all  a  calm  resig- 
nation and  fortitude,  as  well  as  a 
courageous  and  constant  reliance  on 
the  promises  of  Gk>d.  She  was 
naturally  undemonstratiye,  but  her 
feelings  were  evidently  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  mind  whose  strength  was 
drawn  from  other  than  earthly  sources. 

Immediately  on  coming  to  Hay- 
field,  she  joined  the  Wesleyan- 
Methodist  Society,  and  though  the 
olass-meeting  was  quite  a  new  institu- 
tion to  her,  she  became  a  constant 
attendant,  and  often  testified  to  the 
value  of  that  means  of  grace.  Her 
dass-mates  were  delighted  to  listen 
to  the  relation  of  her  Christian  experi- 
ence, which  gave  evidence  of  a  deep 
humility,  a  constant  sense  of  Gk>d's 
great  goodness  to  her,  and  a  firm  and 
unwavering  trust  in  that  almighty 
Saviour,  of  .whom  she  often  spoke  in 
her  latter  days  as  the  "  only  but  sure 
refuge  for  a  weary,  wayworn,  exhausted 
traveller.*' 

Her  sayings  have  been  treasured 


by  those  who  enjoyed  religious 
fellowship  with  her,  and  they  made 
manifest  the  strength  of  her  union  with 
Christ.  Some  of  these  were,  "  If  my 
sins  were  ten  thousand  times  as 
many  as  they  are,  I  would  bring  them 
all  to  Jesus."  "  O  Father,  sweet  is 
Thy  mercy;  0  Jesus,  sweet  is  Thy 
love  ;  0  blessed  Spirit,  sweet  is  Thy 
testimony  to  my  soul  1  '*  Her  love  to 
God's  house  was  so  great  that  nothing 
could  prevent  her  attendance  there 
but  the  entire  failure  of  her  strength. 
Her  delight  in  the  Bible  was  such 
that  like  Job  she  could  say,  "Thy 
words  have  I  esteemed  more  than  my 
necessary  food."  Thus  her  mind  was 
richly  stored  with  heavenly  and  com- 
forting truths,  which  made  her  visits 
to  the  sick  especially  welcome  and 
refreshing.  In  her  last  iUness,  which 
was  a  lingering  one,  she  had  to  endure 
much  pain,  but  she  uttered  no  murmur 
of  discontent;  rather,  as  in  health, 
God's  goodness  was  still  uppermost  in 
her  thoughts.  She  was  sustained  to 
the  end  by  a  conscious  peace  with 
God,  and  by  strong  faith  in  His 
mercy  to  the  humblest  sinner  through 
Christ.  She  fell  asleep  at  the  full  age 
of  eighty-six  years. 

*'  Our  friend  is  restored 
To  the  joy  of  her  Lord, 
With  triumph  departs, 
But  speaks  by  her  death  to  our  echoing 
hearts: 
"  Follow  after,"  she  cries, 
As  she  mounts  to  the  skies, 
"Follow  after  your  friend. 
To  the  blissful  enjoyments  that  never 
shall  end." 

F.H. 
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WITH   SXTBACTS   FBOM   HIS   JOUBNAL  : 

BY  T.  PBRCIVAL  BUNTING. 
[Concluded  frmn  jyage  16.) 

Ibbsumb  my  extracts  from  Mr.  Allen's  diary  with  just  one 
observation :  If  snoh  records  as  these  are  likely  to  be  useful  to 
general  readers,  how  much  more  so  to  those  who  are  candidates 
for  the  holy  ministryi  or  who  have  but  recently  entered  on  the 
discharge  of  its  solemn  duties !  May  quickened  life  and  power 
come  from  this  sepulchre  on  some  such  subject  of  the  Churches' 
anxious  hope  1 

At  the  outset  he  says, — ''  I  am  unequal  in  all  respects  to  the 
work  of  the  First  London  Circuit.  But  here  I  am.  I  must  take  hold 
of  the  strength  of  God — ^try  to  please  Him,  and  do  my  best.  I  con- 
i^t  myself  with  prayerfully  and  solemnly  reminding  myself  of  the 
necessity  of  greater  attention  to  personal  religion,  the  formation 
and  observance  of  daily  plans,  the  redemption  of  time,  th^  study 
of  my  own  character — its  powers  and  its  infirmities, — preaching, 
both  as  to  matter  and  manner,  pastoral  visitation,  reading,  and  the 
acquisition  of  general  information.*' — ^A  capital  outline  for  a  Charge 
at  an  Ordination. — "  Remember  that  every  sermon  must  be  studied 
again,  with  the  utmost  care,  and  tested  particularly  as  to  originality 

and  power A  better  day,  but  for  one  thing  which  has  made  me 

sensible  of  my  foolish  weakness Be  sincere." — "Hint:  Binney's 

abrupt  oommenoements,  fulness,  strength,  beauty,  as  though  in 
spite  of  himself,  and  free  and  easy  styles;  eminently  suggestive." 
— «Be  natural  and  earnest,  and  so  audible." — "Manner  not 
improved,  voice  feeble,  and.  let  me  add  with  emphasis,  preparation 
not  complete,"—"  Meeting  agitators'  classes :  painful  work.  What 
need  of  piety,  and  what  motives  to  it! — The  activity  of  the 
adversaries,  and  the  generosity  of  our  friends." — "I  ought,  with 
my  present  advantages,  to  visit  six  families  a  day." — "  The  Satur- 
day-evening meeting  has  encouraged  and  quickened  me." — "  In 
the  right  frame  of  mind  determine  on  subjects  for  the  week."— 

"Conscious  of  the  most  detestable  vanity; and  yet  did  not 

loathe  myself.    What  next  ?  " 
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Then  comes  an  old  note  of  self-scmtiny : — '<  Miserable  afifair  at 
New  North  Eoad ;  voice,  manner — ^utter  inefficiency.  And  yet  I 
do  not  rise  up  against  the  evil.  Profited  by  Mr.  Fowler's  free  con- 
versation with  me  on  the  subject  of  my  voice.  I  will  try." — "  A 
most  delightful  day  with  Mr.  Thornton  "  (one  of  his  former  Tutors 
at  Didsbury) ;  <<  his  kindness  surprises  me.  I  must  attempt  to 
comply  with  his  request  that  I  T^ould  furnish  papers  for  the 
Magazine." — ''Is  it  not  true  that  my  desires  and  purposes,  so 
greatly  quickened  by  the  reading  of  Chalmers,"  (the  Biography,) 

''  are  already  settling  down? More  attention  to  prayer  in  public." 

-^''Interesting  meeting  at  Croydon.  I  did  poorly — ^made  no 
preparation.  Had  not  the  congregation,  and  had  not  the  cause,  a 
right  to  it  ?  " — "  Voice  some  little  improved.  Must  pray  aloud  in 
private." — "  Heard  Binney :  much  instruction  and  stimulus* 
How  I  felt  the  importance  of  spirituality,  of  emotion,  and  of  a 
natural  and  earnest  utterance!" — "  Much  hindered  and  annoyed 

by  the  protracted  conversation  about  Methodist '  politics  *  at ." 

(He  was  a  firm  supporter  of  the  policy  and  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
ference during  that  black  period  of  our  Connexional  history.) — "  A 
day  not  likely  to  increase  my  popularity.  I  must  preach  better." 
— "  The  foggy  weather  of  London  has  been  against  me,  and  my 
mind  has  been  troubled  on  account  of  the  state  of  our  Circuit,  and 
of  Methodism  generally.  Hint :  I  must  pay  more  attention  to  the 
devotional  exercises  of  the  family." — "I  must  read  Coleridge." — 
"Study  Methodism  in  connection  with  Church-history  and 
Pontics." 
Thus  passed  on  the  year  which  he  spent  in  London.    In  March, 

1851,  he  writes: — "Mr.  Fowler  fell  asleep: a  most  mournful  but 

busy  week." — "  I  must  spend  less  time  at  each  house;  so  will  my 
visits  be  more  profitable  and  more  numerous." — "In  hearing 
Candlish,  was  reminded  of  the  importance  of  a  forcible  utterance, 
and  was  deeply  humbled." — "  Heard  Mr.  — -,  and  by  his  evenness 
and  inefficiency,  just  through  want  of  emotion  and  energy,  was 
more  than  ever  convinced,"  etc. 

At  the  close  of  the  twelve  months  he  says : — "  Pleased  to  learn 
I  was  put  down  for  Warrington." — "The  temptations  of  the 
metropolis  not  without  deleterious  influence  upon  my  soul." 

And  thus  I  might  quote  the  diary  at  great  length,  in  order  to 
show  that  as  the  young  man  began,  so  he  went  on,  ripening  to  the 
last.  I  must  content  myself,  however,  with  some  brief  extracts 
from  his  sununaries  of  the  work  and  results  of  each  Connexional 
year. 

When  at  Driffield  he  wrote : — "  How  often  of  late  have  I  been 
discouraged  as  to  the  notions  about '  revival '  commonly  held  in  this 
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neighboiirliood !  Better  if  my  own  views  were  more  settled.  If 
otheiB  are  not  right,  am  I  wrong  ?  " — Sabseqaently  he  transcribes, 
from  the  "American  Methodist  Quarterly  Review,'*  sentiments 
which  cannot  be  too  often  repeated, — «  Oar  fathers  expected  to 
lee  men  awakened  and  converted,  under  their  sermons,  and  the 
expectation  led  to  an  adaptation  of  their  discourses  to  this  end." — 
At  the  termination  of  his  first  year  in  this  Circuit  he  writes : — 
"I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  past  year.  I  have  preached  enongh, 
three  hundred  and  forty-two  times,  but  to  how  little  purpose! 
Have  paid  more  than  eleven  hundred  pastoral  visits,  and  have 
travelled  immensely :  have  prepared  few  sermons,  partly  in  con- 
sequence of  frequent  fatigue." — "  Cheered  by  great  kindness ;  not 
only  Boast's  horse,  but  Bobson*s  oats." — **  Besolved,  as  part  of  my 
service  to  Christ,  to  attend  more  to  mental  cultivation,  classics, 
sermonisdng,  and  also  elocution." — "Physically,  a  tremendous 
week.'*  At  the  end  of  the  second  year  he  says : — '*  A  year  of  much 
labour  in  great  variety,— grooming  my  own  mare  for  ten  months." — 
"I  have  published  two  sermons," — ^very  good  ones,  on  "  Prosperity 
for  Members  and  Churches," — <*  and  wish  I  had  not ; "  and  he  never 
repeated  the  act.  "  Have  preached  three  hundred  and  twenty-two 
times,  generally  with  freedom  and  power ;  and  have  paid  seven 
hundred  and  forty-six  pastoral  visits." — The  final  record  as  to  this 
Circuit  is : — **  I  left  Driffield,  thank  Ood,  with  credit,  receiving 
from  individuals,  as  well  as  from  the  town  Society,  most  affecting 
expressions  of  esteem  and  love." 

AtBetford,Ifindunderthe  head  of ''Agenda"  and  ''Quotidiana," 
such  passages  as  the  following : — '*  Examine  and  advance  pre- 
paration for  the  classes  of  ladies,  young  men,  and  children."— 
"Perhaps  also  get  up  a  popular  lecture  or  two." — "  Sermonize, — 
utmost  and  devoutest  labour." — *<  Our  first-born  sees  the  light. 

'What  reasons  for  greatly  increased  piety  and  diligence, that 

I  may  secure  Heaven's  blessing  for  him,  and  may  make  myself, 
without  detriment  to  my  public  work,  more  at  liberty  to  help  and 
comfort  my  beloved  wife  in  training  him  for  Christ  and  glory  I " — 
At  the  end  of  the  first  year  he  records: — "Have  preached  two 
hundred  and  eighty-five  sermons,  attended  many  public  meetings, 
and  paid  eight  hundred  and  eighty-four  pastoral  visits.  I  am  now 
thirty-five  years  old :  half  my  life  on  earth  is  gone."  Then  comes 
the  prophetic  question, — "Half?";  and,  soon  after,  "I  must 
preach  my  sermons  "  (in  the  country)  "  before  I  preach  them  at 
Retford.  My  present  plan  robs  me  of  my  Sabbath  rest  and  peace." 
— "  Bemember  Dr.  Clarke's  testimony,  and  be  humbled : — « I  came 
into  the  work  with  the  purest  motives,  and  now,  probably  standing 
on  the  brink  of  eternity,  can  say,  no  motive  or  end  which  I  cannot 
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acknowledge  before  God  has  ever  inflaenced  me  for  an  hour.'" — 
Anent  tea-meetings : — <*  They  tend  more  to  dissipation  than  to 
solid  improvement;  there  is  often  much  levity  and  small  talk. 
Who  ean  respect  a  trifler,  especiaUy  if  a  minister  ?  " 

After  some  notes  respecting  a  "  famous"  District  Meetibo  g  at  Sheffi  eld  I 
under  Dr.  Waddy*s  chairmanship,  he  observes : — '*  My  first  prayer 
shorter,  and  more  strikingly  expressive  of  the  various  classes  in  the 
congregation,  especially  the  poorer." — "  In  preaching,  prayer,  and 
pastoral  effort,  should  be  more  influenced  by  such  affections  as  have 
been  awakened  in  my  mind  by  reading  'Mary  Barton,'  and  *  Alton 
Locke.*"  But  he  was  a  stanch  Conservative,  and,  once  at  least, 
gave  his  vote  for  a  Conservative  candidate,  when  none  of  the  other 
ministers  in  a  large  town  saw  it  their  duty  to  vote  on  either  side. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  year,  I  find  such  entries  as  these : — 
«  My  preparations  for  Young  Men's  classes  have  given  me  satisfac- 
tion. I  have  preached  two  hundred  and  forty  sermons,  paid  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-six  pastoral  visits,  and  travelled  in  the  discharge 
of  such  duties  upwards  of  two  thousand  miles.  I  have  been  helped 
in  public  services :  still,  in  myself  I  find  cause  for  nothing  but 
shame  and  discouragement.  I  must  alter  greatly,  if  I  would  not 
spend  life  to  worse  than  no  purpose.  Will  the  Lord  help  me  ?  " 
— ''Nearly  entire  week  spent  in  making  up  the  missionary 
accounts  1'* — "Brave  words  of  Jean  Paul,  'Difficulty  is  like  a 
night- mare;  the  instant  you  begin  to  strive  with  it,  to  bestir 
yourself,  it  has  already  ended.'  Remember  T.  F.  Buxton." — 
"  Heard  Dr.  M'Neile :  no  ordinary  treat.  Let  me  remember  my 
estimate  at  the  time  of  voice  and  manner/'  On  leaving  Betford  he 
writes, — "  In  preaching  I  have  generally  had  more  comfort  and 
power  than  in  any  former  year." 

I  quote  still  more  sparingly  from  the  daily  record  kept  atBirstal. 
Beaders  can  imagine  the  rest  from  such  sentences  as  these: — 
"Good  start:  children's  meeting.  Young  Men's,  a  famous 
exercise." — "  Excellent  band-meeting." — "  How  sad  and  humbling 
that  thankfulness  is  not  natural."  —  "Plain  and  affectionate 
conversation  with  the  children  about  their  souls." — "  A  week  of 
labour  and  blessing." — "  Several  sinners  '  deep-wounded  by  the 
Spirit's  sword.'" — "Martha"  (a  servant,  probably)  "professed 
to  find  peace  to-night,  and  a  backslider  healed." — "District 
Meeting  at  Leeds.  Affected  by  the  worldliness  "  of  some  Methodists. 
"  Profited  by  the  example  of  Mr.  Farrar,  as  a  gentleman,  a  man  of 
business,  and  a  Wesleyan  minister.  N.B. — His  requiring  a 
declaration  of  faith  from  the  candidates." — At  the  end  of  his  first 
year  at  Birstal  he  writes: — "  I  have  preached  two  hundred  and 
ninety-five  sermons,  generally  with  much  comfort,  and  have  seen 
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fruit  of  my  labotur.  Blessed  be  God  for  more  than  tvo  handred 
eases  of  conyersion  in  the  Circnit.  I  have  paid  one  thousand  one 
htmdred  and  ninety-three  pastoral  visits,  and  travelled  upwards  of 
twelve  hundred  miles.  I  have  done  better  in  reading,  though  it 
has  been  of  a  too  miscellaneous  character ;  in  sermonizing  abo,  and 
have  spent  much  time  advantageously  in  preparing  for  my  young 
men  and  children's  classes.**  Then  he  quotes,  I  believe  from  John 
Hessel's  Life,  among  many  things: — *''In  preaching,  the  in- 
tellectual process  should  bo  gone  through  some  time  before  prepar- 
ing for  the  pulpit.  It  will  be  much  better  to  spend  the  hour 
previous  to  entering  the  pulpit  in  preparing  the  feelings  by 
meditation  and  prayer,  than  in  distressing  and  confused  attempts 
to  fBLsten  an  imperfectly-prepared  sermon  upon  the  mind.'" — 
'*  Much  engaged  with  new  day-schools  at  Birstal." — "  In  reading, 
reminded  that  I  have  done  very  little  in  the  way  of  direct  personal 
appeal  to  sinners."  I  presume  he  means  privately,  and  by  the 
way.  **  Good  and  famous  band." — "  Try  total  abstinence  for  a 
month."    He  tried  both  systems,  for  Christ's  sake. 

At  the  end  of  his  second  year  in  this  Circuit  he  states : — "  Have  paid 
but  seven  hundred  and  sixty-seven  pastoral  visits,  and  done  little 
in  reading  and  sermonizing,  owing  partly  to  much  correspondence 
and  trouble  about  Birstal  day-schools,  and  our  removal  to  Morley. 
Travelled  one  thousand  three  hxmdred  and  eighty-six  miles." — 
'*  Taken  ill  at  night,  the  consequence,  probably,  of  visiting  too  freely 
among  fever  cases  at  Batley." — **  Beached  Douglas  on  Saturday : " 
whither  he  was  sent  to  recover  health ;  some  of  his  kind  people, 
whom  he  mentions,  furnishing  him  with  the  means  of  travel. 
**  Though  forbidden  to  preach  at  present,  I  may  arrange  some 
work.'* — *'At  home  again,  after  a  very  pleasant  and  desirable, 
though  costly,  sojourn  at  Ilkley,  for  a  fortnight,  with  my  family." 
He  winds  up  his  reminiscences  of  the  third  ydlur  at  Birstal  thus,— 
"  Great  trial ;  poor  health  for  six  months,  owing  to  much  dealing 
with  fever  cases.  Have  preached  two  hundred  and  eighteen  times, 
paid  six  hundred  and  ninety-two  visits,  and  travelled  about  twelve 
hundred  miles." 

Middlesborough  is  the  next  scene  of  labour.  My  first  extract 
demonstrates  the  simple  honesty  of  the  whole  Journal :  '*  District 
Meeting : — Altogether  the  most  comfortable  I  have  attended,  and 
very  instructive.  Beminded  by  the  sermons  I  heard,  as  well  as  by 
the  distressing  accounts  from  poor  (and  how  undesirable  1)  Circuits, 
of  the  vast  importance  of  standing  well  as  a  preacher,  and  becom- 
ing more  interesting  and  powerful,  and  even  more  direct  and 
eonversationaL  It  seems  to  me  that  I  am  below  par,  not  only  in 
manner,  but  also  in  freshness,  fulness,  and  force  of  matter.    I 
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most  eiiliivate  somewhat  more  gentlemanly  temper  and  bearing, 
and  most  improye  in  business  capacity :  above  all,  seek  the  'best 
gifts/  How  much,  in  many  ways,  a  proper  increase  of  genuine 
piety  would  soon  do  for  me.  And  may  I  not  have  it  ?  " — "  Almost 
entirely  at  bazaar;  very  nnsettling.*' — The  summary  of  the  first 
year  is, — "  In  gome  respects,  one  of  my  best.  Pretty  good  health, 
and  comfort  in  my  work.  Have  preached  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  times,  generally,  and  especially  at  Middlesborough,  with 
enlargement  and  power;  and  have  seen  some  fruit.  Have  paid 
nine  hundred  and  five  pastoral  visits,  and  have  got  well  through  an 
immense  amount  of  business.   Average  success  among  young  men." 

Mr.  Allen*8  father  died  duriug  the  second  year  of  his  son*s  residence 
at  Middlesborough ;  but  I  must  omit  the  story  of  the  painful  but 
blessed  watching  by  the  death-bed,  and  almost  all  the  extracts 
copied,  as  mementos,  from  the  diary  of  the  father  into  that  of  the 
son.  Yet  one  or  two  of  these  must  be  preserved ;  as,  for  instance : — 
«  Never  before  was  so  willing  to  be  thought  little  of  as  a  preacher, 
and  especially  as  I  saw  that  this  consisted  with  usefulness ;  *'  and 
again,  <*Besolve  that  I  will  accustom  myself  in  secret  prayer  to 
speak  in  a  whisper,  so  that  I  can  hear  myself.  I  have  again  and 
again  found  this  to  be  needful  in  order  to  prevent  wandering 
thoughts  ; "  and  once  more :  **  I  have  often  thought  lately  whether 
it  be  right  to  make  more  preparation  to  address  man  in  preaching 
than  to  address  God  in  prayer,  when  both  are  in  the  public  congre- 
gation.*' 

Betuming  to  the  diary  of  the  son,  I  find  him  writing : — ''  N.B. — 
The  ardour  and  conscientious  diligence  with  which  *  Christopher 
North '  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  professorship  at  Edinburgh^ 
when  thirty-five.  The  work  of  literary  men ;  e.g.^  *  Christopher 
North '  writing  twelve  hundred  pages  for  Blackwood  in  a  year,  besides 
all  else.  Learn  to  fag"  On  arrival  at  Manchester,  he  says : — 
"  Have  had  no  time  for  review,  and  renewal  of  covenant  with  Ood, 
until  this  evening.  During  my  last  year  at  Middlesborough,  I 
have  preached  two  hundred  and  ten  times,  and  paid  four  hundred 
and  forty-seven  pastoral  visits."  Practically,  the  cares  and  duties 
of  a  Superintendent  had  devolved  on  him  during  this  year. 

Manchester  called  forth  all  his  energy.  '*  In  entering  upon  so 
important  a  sphere  as  Oxford  Boad,*'  he  writes, — <<  I  give  myself 
afresh  to  God,  and  to  my  proper  work  as  a  Christian,  a  father,  and 
a  minister.  The  manifold  encouragements  and  comforts  which  I 
meet  with  are  so  many  reasons  for  greater  diUgence.  It  will  be  of 
service  to  me  often  to  recur  to  earlier  entries."— -''For  want  of 
spectacles,*' — I  suppose  to  look  at,  and  confine  himself  to,  the 
notes  of  his  speech,-— «  spoke  twioe  too  long  at  Missionaiy  mMtingi 
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SO  cutting  short  both  Baker  and  Oregoiy." — <^  Since  last  entry 
haye  been  very  weak  and  poorly,  quite  unequal  to  my  work.  I 
fear  I  have  not  benefited  by  it " — ^some  interval  of  rest,  probably — 
"  as  I  ought.  In  trying  my  work  again,  let  me  impress  on  my 
soul  that  the  difference  between  six  and  eight  in  the  morning  for 
forty  years  will  afford  eight  hours  a  day  for  exactly  ten  years ;  and 
the  extracts  from  Hessel,  and  the  provocations  to  fagging  from 
« Christopher  North.' " 

In  immediate  connection  with  this  last  entry  of  incentives  to 
economy  in  sleep  and  prodigaUty  in  labour  come  notes  of  visits 
to  Bouthport  and  Matlock,  in  search  of  health  and  strength*  He 
recovered  his  vigour  after  some  time.  *<  Heartiest  possible  invi* 
tation  for  second  year." — '*My  father's  great  care  in  collecting  and 
preparing  for  Missionary  meetings.  On  at  leasi  one  occasion  he 
prepared  a  special  Society  address  on  reading,  dwelling  much  on 
religions  biography.  Might  I  not,  with  advantage  to  our  young 
people,— and  with  reference  to  our  libraries, — do  the  same?  But 
remember  Entwisle  on  Society  meetings."— **  In  conducting  the 
public  devotions  of  the  sanctuary,  I  should  remember  to  pray  for 
file  Jews,  for  Missions  and  missionaries,  for  ministers  and  students 
for  the  ministry,  and  for  the  raising  up  of  a  succession  of  faith* 
fill  men." — **  District  Meeting :  much  business,  done  well  and 
loyingly." — ''Examine  Congregational  tune-book."— ''Address  in 
opea  air." — "Special  cases  of  sickness."-^"  Consecration  of  new 
church  by  Bishop  of  Manchester,  [the  late ;]  a  veiy  fine  service, 
and  in  many  respects  admirable,  but  a  feeble  sermon." — "  Poor 
Jameson's  mourning  fiEunily." 

This  year  he  attended  the  Conference : — "  Away  to  Birmingham. 
—Comfortable  quarters,  great  enjoyment,  and  some  profit.  Deeply 
affected,  and  solemnly  warned  by  such  cases  as  -»— *s,  and  — -*'s, 
and  — ^'s ;  and  fall  of  admiration  at  the  tenderness  and  faithfol- 
ness  of  Conference :  was  reminded  how  much  I  need  to  give  all 
diligence  that  I  may  be  a  good  minister  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  will 
try." — "  My  state  of  health  requires  care  and  rest,  and  occasions 
misgiving." — At   the   end   of  the   year: — "The   kindness   and 

favour  I  have  found  from  the  first  in  so  important  a  Circuit. 

I  have  preached  but  a  hundred  and  fifty-one  times ;  have  paid  five 

hundred  and  thirty-one  pastoral  visits Should  have  done  much 

more  but  for  the  failure  of  my  health,  and  much  serious  business, 
which  could  not  be  avoided." 

Then  a  new  year  begins :— "  Choose  Hymns,  and  attend  practice 
at  Oxford  Boad." — ^"  Finance-meeting  for  Circuit:  very  important." 
— "  Badnor  Street  Mutual  Improvement  Society." — "  Penitentiary- 
meetmjg." — **  Bagged  School  address."— "At ,"  (when  supply- 
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ing  for  a  brother  minister,)  "  in  the  afternoon  heard  ezquiBite  masic 
and   execrable  sermon    at   parish    chnroh.*' — <<  Sharp,  perhaps 

inevitable  rencontre  with  Mrs. /' — *<  Very  gratifying  overtiires 

from  Grosrenor  Street  Circuit-stewards^  anent  removing  to  them 
at  Oonference  of  1867 ;"  just  eighteen  months  preyioasly  I  Nine 
days  afterwards  he  writes : — "  Oldham  Street  Circuit-stewards, 
anent  invitation  for  1867.  What  embarrassments  in  sncoess  I  A 
Christian  minister  should  be  even  scrupulously  honourable.  There- 
fore, though  Orosvenor  Street  is  on  so  many  grounds  preferable, 
and  Oldham  Street  friends  say  they  could  not  blame  me  if  I  accepted 
it,"  (there  must  have  been  some  previous  unrecorded  talk  of  a 
negotiation  by  the  latter,)  **  I  incline  to  take  Oldham  Street,  and 
think  my  heart  and  conscience  will  be  more  at  rest  in  that  election 
than  in  the  contrary.  I  buy  wisdom  dearly,  and  am  resolved  that 
henceforth  I  will  have  no  sort  of  understanding  with  Circuits  or 
their  officers,  however  much  my  friends,  until  they  send  me  a  formal 
invitation,  which  I  will  keep  myself  perfectly  free  to  accept  or  refosot 
as  I  think  best  at  the  time.  A  most  perplexing  week."  Two 
days  subsequently,  finding  that  the  Orosvenor  Street  invitation, 
which  came  first,  was  absolutely  imanimous,  and  that  the  one  from 
Oldham  Street  was  not,  he  concludes : — '<  I  saw  my  way  clearly  to 
Orosvenor  Street.  I  thank  God  for  guidance,  and  am  perfectly  at 
rest  about  the  matter." — "  Prepare  Missionary  Beport."  He  was 
the  most  accurate,  painstaking,  and  courteous  District  Missionary 
Secretary  I  ever  knew;  and,  had  he  lived,  would  .have  well  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  the  General  Mission  House. 

Some  of  the  records  relating  to  this  period  are  more  than  ordi* 
narily  suggestive : — <'  When  shall  I  be  wise  ?  Foolishly  allowed 
mysdf  to  be  hurried — ^hurried  in  preparation ;  no  decided  selection 
of  material,  and  no  review ;  hurried  in  going  to  chapel,  and  all  but 
late ;  hurried  and  uncertain,  almost  embarrassed,  throughout  the 
morning  service.  Bad  for  myself,  my  spirit,  health,  and  reputa- 
tion ;  and  this  the  least  evil." — "  Intended  to  have  been  one  of  my 
best  weeks :  plans  entirely  set  aside,  by  extreme  poorUness  and 
weakness.  I  might  have  suffered  well,  but  have  failed  miserably." 
The  summary  of  the  year  records  tiie  preaching  of  a  hundred 
and  seventy-five  sermons,  and  the  paying  of  five  hundred  and 
fifty  pastoral  visits.  «  At  times,  I  have  thought  I  should  not  live 
to  finish  this  book,"— the  first  book  containing  his  diary.  Then  he 
begins  a  new  one : — '*  I  have  now  completed  my  foriy-fifth  year ; 
*  'Tis  time  to  live,  since  I  grow  old.'  Can  I  expect  to  finish  thia 
book?  Let  me  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  Leifchild  was  forty, 
four  when  he  entered  on  his  Bristol  charge,  and  fiffy  when  he 
ved  to  hifl  most  important  and  productive  sphere  of  labour, 
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ii  CrftTen  Ghapd,  London.  I  will  not  re- write  the  many  good 
zesotationB  I  have  formed  in  years  past,  bat  I  will  striye  to  act 
aeeording  to  thenu'* 

And  80  to  work  again : — "  Shoekmg  week ;  discouraging  page  1  *' 
Bat  this  bad  page  contains  entries,  besides  those  aboat  preaching, 
of  *< prayer-meetings,"  "cash-balancing,"  "Financial  District 
Meeting,"  "District  Missionary  business,"  "Prepare  pastoral 
address,"  " Proof  of  new  Plan,"  and  "  Stewards'  Meeting : "  "as 
to  school- work,  famous  week ;  as  to  all  else,  poor  enough." — "  At 
Oxford  Boad, — ^hurried,  and  therefore  uninteresting,  and  feeble  in 
derotional  exercise." — "  N.B. — ^The  importance  of  observing  an 
old  rule  as  to  seeing,  before  dropping  any  as,  backsliders.  The 
importance  of  making-up  my  mind  in  relation  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Supper  among  us (1.)  Guarding  the  Table 

effectually  against  improper  persons :  (2.)  but  systematically, 
heartily,  and  to  the  utmost,  encouraging  all  proper  persons,  whe- 
ther in  the  Society  or  not,  to  communicate,  inyiting  them  to  see  me, 
or  calling  upon  them,  and  satisfying  myself  about  their  fitness. 
What  of  tokens  renewed  quarterly,  after  conversation  ?  What  of 
a  fist  of  communicants,  to  keep  them  in  my  mind,  and  to  sezve 
for  successors  ?" — "  Meeting  anentnew  chapeL'* — "  How  humbled 
and  thankful  should  I  be  for  such  a  vote  of  thanks  for  my  throe 
jears'  service  in  Oxford  Boad  Circuit ! " — "  During  the  year,  have 
preached  a  hundred  and  sixty-two  times,  and  paid  five  hundred  and 
sixfy-six  pastoral  visits." 

Similar  entries  run  through  the  diary,  during  his  successive 
residences  in  the  Manchester  (Grosvenor  Street)  and  York  Circuits. 
In  tiie  former  : — "  Danger  of  being  grievously  and  needlessly 
hurried  by  Missionary  business." — "  Special  District  Missionary 
Conv^ition,  and  Mr.  Arthur  at  Oldham  Street.  A  large  and  most 
encouraging  meeting.  Bepaid  for  all  this  Missionaiy  drudgery." 
— "Ancoats  singers'  tea-meeting." — "Adult  baptisms  at  Qros- 
venor  Street,  and  special  address." — "  Dear  Dr.  Hannah's  funeral; 
large  and  worthy  concourse  at  the  chapel ;  most  natural,  devout, 
and  telling  addresses  by  Bedford,  Osbom,  and  Farrar :  solemn  and 
blessed  influence,  which  I  trust  will  abide  with  me  during  the  short 

remainder  of  my  life.    In  the  evening,  at  Mr.  's,  pleasant 

party,  though  I  would  fain  have  been  alone  at  home." — "  My  class." 
— "  Ghildren's  meeting." — "  Young  men's  meeting." — "  Benevo- 
lent Soeiety." — "  Unanimously  and  most  cordially  invited  for  a 
Beeond  year." — "  Prepare  series  of  questions  for  my  young  men, 
to  oecupy  them  during  the  summer  months,  until  we  meet  again." 
At  the  end  of  the  year  he  says,  "  I  have  preached  one  hundred  and 
ninety-seven  times,  have  addressed  many  meetings,  and  have  paid 
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six  hnnared  and  sixty-two  pastoral  visits ;  and  have  done  a  pro- 
digions  amount  of  Missionary  business."— *'  Addressed  Birmingham 
Street  Railway  men."—"  Should  have  risen  early,  to  commence 
commemoration  of  my  dear  father's  removal  from  us ;  but  hin- 
dered by  utter  weariness  and  exhaustion.    Read  father's  Memoir, 
and  notices  of  his  illness  and  extracts  from  his  diary,  preserved  in 
my  Journal ;  and  afresh  resolved,  and  asked  grace,  to  be  more  like 
him."—"  Quite  too  much  work  for  Saturday,  and  sure,  as  greatly 
in  this  case,  to  tell  on  fitness  for  Sunday's  labour."—"  The  unani- 
mous and  cordial  mvitation  to  remain  a  third  year  should  move  me 
to  make  it  a  very  good  one."—"  Addressed  canal-men,  railway- 
porters,  and  engine-workmen."—"  Heard  trial-sermon  atGrosvenor 
Street,- as  to  matter,  style,  and  delivery,  such  as  to  make  me 
sensible  of  the  need  of  great  improvement."—"  I  must  at  length 
learn  to  do  one  thing  at  once,  and  finish  it.    Mind  Brougham's 
Rules,—'  (1.)  Do  one  thing  at  a  time  only ;  (2.)  Never  put  off  till 
to-morrow  what  you  can  do  to-day ;  (8.)  Always  finish  one  thmg 

before  you  do  another.'"— "Heard 's  trial-sermon :"— heis 

now  a  valuable  missionary  in  India ;  — "  if  our  candidates  do  so  well, 
where  will  the  older  men  be,  without  careful  study  and  pains- 
taking m  relation  to  all  public  work  ?"  The  summary  of  this  year 
records  a  hundred  and  ninety-nine  sermons,  and  five  hundred  and 
ninety-three  pastoral  visits.  "  There  must  be  more  reading  and 
sermonizing,  much  more  work  at  Ancoats," — ^his  own  special 
charge, — "  and  much  less  elsewhere." 

In  the  last  year  of  his  stay  in  Manchester  he  notes : — "  M'Laren's 
exquisite  discourse  on  Sunday :  N.B.— The  careful  preparation  he 
had  made  for  the  devotional  exercises,  and  his  attention  to  their 
manner." — "  Care  of  health,  for  the  sake  of  my  work,  as  well  as 
my  family  and  my  comfort." — "District  Meeting.  Grievously 
defective  arrangements  for  preaching." — "  How  near  the  end  I " 
— "Suggestions  (1.)  As  to  a  Manchester  Chapel  Building-Fund, 
in  some  respects  like  Metropolitan ;  (2.)  As  to  Special  Committee 
for  direction  of  Home-missionary  work  in  Manchester,  dealing 
with  the  masses  our  Circuit  cannot  overtake : " — since  adopted  ; — 
"  (8.)  As  to  Monthly  Lecture  (rotatory)  by  our  ministers,  in  relation 
to  modem  opinions,  dangers, etc." — "Am  now  fixed  for  York. 
Have  been  favoured  with  invitations  from  Macclesfield,  Birkenhead* 
West-Bromwich,  Pamworth,  and  Brixton-Hill."— "  During  the 
past  year  have  preached  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  times,  and 
have  paid  five  hundred  and  ninety-one  pastoral  visits." 

York  is  last  in  order.  "  Busy  and  profitable  season.  During 
the  fortnight,  fifty-eight  persons  have  professed  to  find  peace  with 
Qod,  and  great  numbers  have  been  awakened." — *'  Address,  chiefly 
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to  young  eonyertsy — ^faith,  Bible,  priyil^e  of  prayer,  dasa,  growth, 
work.*' — **  Society,  increase  on  the  year  seventy-six,  and  on  trial 
a  hundred  and  seventy.  Heartiest  invitation  to  remain — accepted." 
— "  Bender  hymns  andlessons  better." — "  Week  of  nnnsual  weak- 
ness and  suffering. " — «  How  much  Sir  Walter  Scott  accomplished, 
1815-80,    in    spite  of  manifold    hindrances,    mainly    throngh 
improvement ofearly  hours  before  breakfast  1 " — **  The  review  of  the 
year  makes    me   very  thankful.     In  spite  of  more  exposure 
than  I  have  had  of  late  years,  I  have  been  able  to  keep  to  my 
work :  have  preached  two  hundred  and  fifty- three  times,  generally 
with  great  comfort,  often  with  great  liberty  and  power ;  and  in  the 
city  I  have  fully  carried  out  my  purpose  of  always  preaching 
different  sermons.    I  have  paid  eight  hundred  and  seventy-two 
pastoral  visits, — only  about  seventeen  a  week.    Have  worked  well 
for  and  in  my  young  men's  class.    Guard  against  hurry  and  hand- 
to-mouth  living.     Care  for  family  worship  and  training.'* — <'  Spoke 
at  Sunday-school  meeting  triflingly,  and  uselessly,  when  too  late, 
and  everybody  wished  to  retire.'* — ^*  How  important  in  the  conduct 
of  public  meetings,  to  exercise  self-control,  to  maintain  sweetness 
of  temper,  to  use  discretion,  and  to  be  very  sparing  in  the  use  of 
preroi^ve."    In  December  of  this  year  he  wrote:  '<  Walking  in 
country, — *  Old  Mortality.* " — "  In  the  evening  stayed  at  home  for 
commemoration  of  dear  father's  death.    Benewal  of  covenant,  and 
reviewing  my  plans  for  leading  a  life  of  devotion  to  my  Saviour 
and  my  proper  work."    In  the  same  strain  he  continues : — **  Long 
and  important  conversation  with  Ma,  anent  education  and  training  of 
ourcluldren,  and  better  arrangements  for  family-worship." — *^  Much 
impressed  by  Sugden's  remarks  at  Financial  District  Meeting,  as  to 
dealing  lovingly  and  faithfully  with  individual  cases ;  and  as  to 
in  all  respects  for  manifold  aggressive  labours :  as  well 
by  recollections  of  my  own  professionalism,  if  not  (what  I 
detest  and  condenm  so  much)  insincerity  and  hypocrisy  in  our 
public  and  social  means." — "  This  day,  in  connection  with  devo- 
tion, commenced  the  careful  reading  of  the  Greek  New  Testament." 
Two  hundred  and  thirty -nine  sermons,  and  six  hundred  and  seventy 
visits  are  recorded  during  this  year. — *'  How,  in  what  I  deem  the 
great  things,  I  must  give  the  utmost  diligence.    Surely  now  or 
never  I    For  this,  I  have  cast  aside  much  business." — *^  In  con- 
nection with  my  young  men,  commenced  thorough  study   of 
Evidences." 

And  then  come  the  last  affecting  records  of  conscious  decay. 
*' Prevented  by  utter  exhaustion,  and  request  of  friends,  from 
preaching  more  than  once  on  Sunday,  May  4th." — **  Very  unwell : 
most  rest/' — "  Arranged  for  going  to  Ilkley."— "Betnmed,  without 
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benefit/' — <<  Strong  medicine.**— "  A  silent  Sabbath  at  home. 
Languid,  and  very  poorly.  Too  feeble  to  torn  the  day  to  good 
acoonnt.*' — <' After  a  poor  night,  somewhat  better.  Doctor 
encourages  me,  whilst  he  warns  me  that  I  must  take  plenty  of  time. 
Oreat  kindness  from  many  friends.  To-morrow,  surely,  work  I " — 
''Since  last  entry,  very  unwell,  and  uneasy  as  to  the  future. 
Informed  by  the  doctor  that  I  am  not  likely  to  be  fit  for  work  for 
many  weeks.  I  have  consented  to  have  a  supply :  a  new  experience 
for  me  !  Frequently  I  have  been  much  blessed  in  recovery  from 
affliction,  rather  than  during  its  continuance.  Now,  I  must  seek 
earnestly  for  blessing  under  affliction,  for  I  know  not  whether 
recovery  will  be  vouchsafed.'* — "Whit-Sunday.     Since  my  last 

entry,  I  have  been  worse  rather  than  better,  though  Mr.  H 

still  speaks  hopefully  of  my  case.  It  will  be  long,  probably,  before 
I  can  resume  my  work.  Well ;  and  all  I  can  expect,  if  I  am  fit  for 
my  new  Circuit.  At  any  rate,  spiritual  preparation  may  advance 
more  satisfactorily  than  physical.  I  have  to  mourn  over  my 
callousness  and  lethargy.  0  that  this  day  I  may  receive,  what  I 
so  much  need,  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost !  **       , 

The  following  sentences  show  how  intent  he  still  was  on  the 
great  business  of  his  life : — "  Sunday,  June  8th.  Mr.  Olapham  and 
Mr.  J.  E.  Glapham  have  held  an  open-air  service,  in  Sampson 
Square,  this  afternoon.  The  right  thing  1  When  shall  I  do  like- 
wise ?  Thank  Ood  1  I  have  felt  much  better  to-day,  though  I  still 
remain  weak  and  thin ;  and  the  doctor  is  not  yet  willing  that  I 
should  leave  home.  I  want  to  be  more  thankfol  for  the  Lord's 
manifold  mercies  to  me,  and  for  the  kindness  of  many  friends,  and 
to  be  entirely  submissive  to  His  most  gracious  will.  Thanks, 
especially,  for  the  *  unspeakable  Gift '  I  Who  should  trust,  and 
love,  and  praise  the  blessed  Saviour  more  than  I  ?  I  think  I  am 
living  a  better  life.  The  Lord  spare  and  bless  me  and  mine !  I 
give  myself  afresh  to  Him." 

Hydropathic  treatment  was  now  resorted  to,  but  with  no  per- 
manent benefit: — "Sunday,  June  15th,  at  Smedley*s,  Matlock, 
where  Lill,*'  the  pet-name  of  his  wife,  "  and  I  arrived  on  Wednesday 
last.  Since  our  arrival,  I  have  been  under  treatment,  receiving  every 
attention  firom  the  doctor,  and  I  hope  with  some  advantage.  I  think 
I  am  realising  in  some  measure  the  design  of  this  affliction,  this 
bodily  and  mental  good-for-nothingness,  and  this  sudden  and  entire 
separation  from  my  ministerial  work.  Surely  it  is  that  I  may 
understand  how  unworthy  I  am  of  such  a   position,  and  how 

unfit  for  it ; may  feel  my  entire  dependence  on  the  mercy  and 

grace  of  God,  and  may  seek,  until  I  find  at  His  gracious  hands,  all 
I  need.    I  would  fain,  for  my  own  and  my  famOy's  sake,  be  spared 
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a  few  years  longer.  Bat  may  God  giye  me  grace  to  submit  entirely 
to  His  will,  and  to  live  or  die  for  Him  alone  1 "  And  now  comes 
thelast^brief  record:— ''Sunday,  June  22nd.  Still  at  Smedley's, 
but  by  myself.  It  is  now  seven  weeks  since  I  broke  down.  Wliat 
a  long  time  it  seems  I " 

His  last  conjecture  as  to  Qod's  design  in  his  afiUction  may  be 
read  in  the  light  of  its  event.  His  strength  was  "  weakened  in 
the  way/*  not  to  teach  him  more  deeply  his  unworthiness,  but  to 
show  that  he  was  "  worthy  to  walk  with  "  his  Lord  *'  in  white ; "  not 
to  make  manifest  more  fully  his  dependence  on  the  mercy  and  grace 
which  had  so  long  sustained  him,  but  to  bring  in  the  completed 
"  power  of  an  endless  life ; "  to  confer  on  him  the  reward  of  endur- 
ance and  fSuthfolnesB, ''  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight 
of  glory." 

And  eo  I  finish.    As  I  think  of  this  man  of  rare  and  varied 

excellence,  and  of  the  comparative  obscurity  in  which  he  long 

lived  and  laboured,  not  unlike,  in  either  respect,  to  hundreds 

of  Methodist  ministers  who  never  travel  in  "  good  Circuits,"  and 

seldom  attend  Ck>nferences,  and  who,  when  there,  are  lost  in  the 

moltiiade,  yet    ''whom  the  King  delighteth  to  honour,*' I  am 

leminded  of  John  Henry  Newman's  lines  :-* 

«*  I  saw  thee  once,  and  nanght  discerned 
For  stranger  to  admire ; 
A  serious  aspect,  bat  it  bomed 
With  no  unearthly  fire. 

**  Again  I  saw,  and  I  confessed. 

Thy  speech  was  rare  and  high ; 
•  •  •  • 

'*  I  saw  once  more,  and,  awe-struck,  gazed 
On  face,  and  form,  and  air ; 
God's  living  glory  round  thee  blazed, — 
A  saint, — a  saint  was  there  I  *' 
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U. — ^BLAMCLBSS  DTrBOBITT  OF  THB  BSLIBVKB  S  PSBSOK  IM  THS   OOUINO 

OF  CHBIST. 

••And  /pray  Ood  your  whole  spirit  and  soul  and  body  be  preserved  blameless 
onto"  (rather  in  or  at)  "the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."— 1  Thbssa- 
Lomxs  ▼.  23. 

Ix  considering  this  passage  it  ought  to  be  noted, 
1*  That  the  preposition,  w,  here  rendered  unto,  ought  to  have 
been  rendered  in  or  at,  as  it  has  been  twice,  in  the  same  connection, 
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in  this  very  Epistle : — "  For  what  is  our  hope,  or  joy,  or  crown  of 
rejoicing  ?  Are  not  even  ye  in  the  presence  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Ghrist  (cv)  at  His  coming."  (ii.  19.)  '<To  the  end  He  may 
stablish  your  hearts  unblamable  in  holiness  before  God,  even  our 
Father,  (eV)  at  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.*'  (iii.  18.) 
And  so  also  in  1  Cor.  i.  8 :  <<  Who  shall  also  confirm  you  unto  the 
end,  that  ye  may  be  blameless  (cV)  in  the  day  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ." 

2.  That  the  *<blamele6sness"  here  sought  for  is  not  identical 
with  the  being  "  sanctified  wholly  "  of  the  previous  petition,  but 
something  far  beyond  and  more  glorious  than  that.  It  has  respecty 
not  to  any  blamelessness  which  may  be  exemplified  during  pro« 
bationary  life  on  earth,  but  to  the  faultless  integrity  of  the  per- 
fected person,  as  constituted  of  spirit  and  soul  and  body,  presented 
in  restored  and  indissoluble  unity  in  the  day  of  Ghrist.  Nor  does  it 
refer  only  to  moral  and  spiritual  completeness,  but  to  blamelessness 
in  eveiy  respect,  the  perfect  somatic  and  psychical  faultlessness  being 
essential  constituents  of  that  for  which  the  Apostle  makes  request. 

8.  That  the  Apostle's  prayer  is,  not  that  the  entire  person,  spirit 
and  soul  and  body,  shall  be  preserved  in  blamelessness  unto  fdr),  or 
till  or  until^  («XP*»  ^®^'  or  /icxP*»)*  the  coming  of  Christ ;  but "  at  the 
coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Moreover  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  qualifying  epithet  whole^  (SkoKkrjpov — entire;  see 
James  i.  4,)  refers  not  to  the  spirit  alone,  but  also  to  the  soul  and 
body,  as  essential  parts  of  the  human  person,  and  that  the  object 
sought  is  the  blamelessness  of  the  integral  man  as  consisting  of  these 
elements,  no  one  of  them  being  wanting  or  absent,  but  all  present 
in  intimate  organic,  vital  unity.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the 
Christian  cannot,  if  he  dies,  be  preserved  in  tbis  state,  till  the 
coming  of  our  Lord,  because  death  violently  breaks  it  up,  and 
in  dissolution  consign^  the  body  at  least  to  the  very  opposite  of 
wholeness.  But  all  the  constituents  of  the  person  may  be  so  pre- 
served as  to  be  presented  in  faultless  wholeness,  in  tJiat  day  ;  and 
it  for  this  that  the  Apostle  prays.  The  theme,  therefore,  of  our 
present  discourse  is.  That  Divine  preservation  of  believers  the 
grand  result  of  which  is  to  be  their  manifested  blameless  integrity 
**  at  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."    This  will  include, 

1.  Qracious  preservation  in  a  sanctified  state  till  death,  or  the 
end  of  probation.  St.  Jude  writes  of  it  as  being  kept  "from 
falling,"  (verse  24,)  and  **  preserved  in  Jesus  Christ ; "  (v.  1 ;)  St. 
Paul  describes  it  as  being  "  confirmed  unto  the  end ; "  (1  Cor.  i.  8 ;) 
and  St.  Peter  as  being  "  kept  by  the  power  of  God  through  faith 

*  See  1  Thesfl.  iy.  15  ;  1  Cor.  xi.  26  ;  Phil.  i.  6 }  1  Cor.  iv.  6  ;  JamM  v.  7  s 
1  Tim.  vi.  U. 
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tmio  salvation  ready  to  be  revealed  in  the  last  time ; "  (1  Peter 
L  5 ;)  iKrhile  the  Lord  Jesns  Himself  speaks  of  it  as  being  "  kept ; " 
(John  xvii.  12 ;)  kept  "  from  the  evil "  that  is  in  the  world,  (v.  15,) 
and  kept  by  the  "  Father/'  in  His  "  own  name,"  "  that  they  may 
be  one,*'  as  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  one.  (y.  11.)     To  be 
"  kept  from  falling  "  is  the  negative  side  of  this  preservation ;  to 
be  '*  confirmed  nnto  the  end,"  in  a  state  of  **  fellowship  "  with  Ood's 
Son,  ''Jesns  Christ  our  Lord,"  (1  Cor.  i.  8,  9,)  is  the  positive.    No 
donbt,  also,  there  was  in  the  Apostle's  mind   a  backward  refer- 
ence to  the  request  for  entire  sanctification  jast  expressed,  and  an 
earnest  desire  that  they  should  be  preserved  to  the  end  in  that 
state;  the  highest  possible  state  of  grace  on  earth.    For  that 
Christian  men  should  evermore  present  themselves  to  God  in 
unreserved  consecration;  that  they  should  still  retain  a  joyous 
consciousness  of  perfect  cleansing  tiirough  Christ's  atoning  blood ; 
that  they  should  be  perpetually  **  filled  with  the  knowledge  of 
God*8  wiU  in  all  wisdom  and  spiritual  understanding,"  and  be  still 
'*  increasing  in  theknowledge  of  God ; "  and  that  they  should  always 
triumph  in  the  possession  of  a  power,  in  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  to  *'  perfect  holiness  in  the  fear  of  God ; " — ^these  are  things 
which  we  know  the  Spirit  of  inspiration  in  the  Apostle  ardently 
desired ;  which  the  riches  of  Divine  grace  in  Christ  has  abundantly 
provided  for ;  which  the  *'  God  of  peace  Himself"  is  ready  to  bestow, 
and  is  able  to  preserve ;  and  in  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  which 
it  is  of  supreme  importance  that  every  Christian  should  live  and 
die.    God  "  is  able,"  says  St.  Jude,  '<  to  keep  you  from  falling,  and 
to  present  you  faultless  before  the  presence  of  His  glory  with 
exceeding  joy; "  (v.  24;)  and  '<God,"  says  St.  Paul,  '*by  whom 
ye  were  called  unto  the  fellowship  of  His  Son  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord,  is  faithful;  who  shall  also  confirm  you  unto  the  end,  that  ye  may 
be  blameless  in  the  day  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; "  (See  1  Cor. 
i.  8,  9 ;)  and  he  adds  to  the  sublime  prayer  of  the  text,  Your 
Caller  isfiuthfnl,  and  will  do  it.    He  has  already  ''reconciled  you 
to  Himself  by  Jesus  Christ ''  for  this  very  purpose,  "  to  present  you 
holy,  and  unblamable,  and  unreprovable  in  His  sight; "  and  what 
yet  remains  to  be  accomplished  for  this  end.  He  will  not  fail  to 
perform ;  "  if  ye  continue  in  the  faith  grounded  and  settled,  and 
be  not  moved  away  firom  the  hope  of  the  Gospel."  (Col.  i.  22,  28.) 
For  so  it  is,  that  Divine  grace  and  man's  fidelity  are  evermore 
associated,  both  in  the  Word  of  Truth  and  in  the  facts  of  exp^ience. 
The  fervent  intercession  that  the  "  God  of  peace  Himself"  would 
ssaetify  us  wholly,  was  not  ofiered  with  the  thought  that  we  should 
therefore  relax  our  efforts,  or  repress  our  desires,  after  this  high 
state  of  grace ;  but  that  we  should  the  more  earnestly  press  after 
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its  attainment,  in  the  full  aesuraDce  of  faith  that  through  the  grace 
of  God  it  shall  be  ours.  And  so,  also,  the  request  that  we  may  be 
preserved  in  this  enjoyment  to  the  end  of  probation,  is  not  intended 
to  encourage  an  easy,  negligent  security,  as  though  we  could  never 
be  suffered  to  lose  the  things  whereto  we  have  already  attained,  but 
rather  to  stimulate  us  to  unremitting  diligence  in  working  out  our 
own  salvation,  by  giving  to  us  a  confidence  that  Ood  Himself  will 
secure  to  us  a  most  triumphant  success.  He  is  faithful,  and  will 
do  it ;  therefore  be  ye  also  faithful,  even  tmto  death. 

But,  2.  The  Apostle's  prayer  has  respect  also  to  the  state  after 
death,  up  to  "the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Ohrist.'*  The  result  of 
the  preservation  sought  for  is  to  be  the  unblemished  integrity  of  the 
whole  person,  of  '<  spirit  and  soul  and  body,"  in  **  that  day.*'  No 
one  of  these  essential  constituents  of  the  Christian  man  must  then 
be  absent.  Each  one  of  them  in  its  completeness,  and  in  its  true 
relative  position,  must  be  manifested  in  vital,  organic,  harmonious 
union  with  the  others.  The  spirit^  source  and  centre  of  intelligence^ 
perception,  thought,  memory,  reason,  judgment,  conscience,  and 
will,  capable  of  entering  into  joyous  fellowship  with  the  thoughts, 
purposes,  and  ways  of  the  great  eternal  God  as  revealed  in  His 
works  of  creation,  providence,  and  redemption ;  the  soul,  connect- 
ing link  between  the  living  spirit  and  the  living  body,  itself  indeed 
the  very  life  which  streams  from  the  spirit  into  the  body,  and  which 
unites  the  three  elements  of  being  in  the  one  undivided  person, 
throbbing  with  emotion,  yearning  with  desire,  and  exulting  in  tho 
joy  of  life ;  and  the  body,  the  organization  through  which  the  soul 
and  spirit  hold  intelligent  intercourse  with  the  material  world, — ^the 
wondrous  structure  by  and  through  which  they  were  first  aroused 
to  consciousness  and  stimulated  to  activity, — supplying  the  medium 
through  which  God  in  nature  makes  His  appeal  to  the  invisible 
spirit  that  bears  His  own  likeness,  and  through  which  again  the 
awakened  spirit  sends  back  the  intelligent  response  ;^hese  three 
constituents  of  man's  perfect  person  are  then  to  be  found  and 
manifested  in  their  complete  and  faultless  unity,  and  therefore 
must  be  "  preserved  "  unto  "  that  day." 

The  accomplishment  of  the  prayer  as  it  regards  the  spirit  and 
soul,  which  are  indeed  but  one  living  potential  essence, — the  spirit 
indicating  its  capacity  and  tendency  upwards  to  the  ideal  world  and 
to  fellowship  with  God,  while  the  soul  indicates  its  tendency 
downwards  through  the  body  to  communion  with  the  material  and 
sensuous  world, — ^presents  to  the  mind  no  difficulty.  We  cannot 
indeed  comprehend  how  and  under  what  conditions  they  still  retain 
conscious  existence,  and  hold  intelligent  intercourse  with  surround- 
ing objects ;  but,  inasmuch  as  there  ii9  to  be  no  cessation  of  their 
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life,  BO  internal  disintegration  of  elemental  being, — ^nothing  moro 
than  the  withdrawment  of  their  potential  esergy  from  the  body  into 
themselYeSj — ^we  can  have  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  they  shall 
be  so  preserved  as  to  retain  the  consciousness  of  selfhood  or  identity. 
While  separate  from  the  material  organism,  there  mnst,  indeed,  be 
some  loss  of  their  wonted  capacity,  a  certain  limitation  of  power, 
bnt  there  need  be  no  suspension  of  consciously-continued  per- 
sonality, nor  any  diminution  of  the  believer *s  spiritual  activity  and 
blessedness.  On  the  contrary,  there  may  be,  and  in  the  case  of 
such  as  fall  "  asleep  in  Christ "  we  know  there  is,  an  immediate 
and  glorious  accession  to  the  bliss  of  life.  For  they  "  depart  to  be 
with  Christ;  which  is  far  better"  than  the  best  state  which  can 
be  enjoyed  on  earth.  Nevertheless  the  perfection  of  their  felicity  is 
not  yet :  they  are  "  preserved  "  unto  it. 

And  the  body,  too,  shall  be  *'kept"  so  as  to  be  restored  in  its 
esscBtial  integrity  in  "  that  day."    "  All  that  are  in  the  graves  shall 

come  forth ; "  (John  v.  28,  29 ; )  '<  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise ; " 

(1  Thess.  iv.  16  ;)  and  "  our  vile  body  "  shall  be  changed, — ^be 
"fashioned  like  unto  His  glorious  body."  (Phil.  iii.  21.)    We  know 
that  science  and  scepticism  can  present  a  thousand  difficulties,  and 
ask  endless  subtile  questions,  in  respect  to  this  subject.      Bat 
we  know,  too,  that  Qod  Himself  has  undertaken  to  preserve  for  each 
believer  "  his  own  body,"  and  to  restore  it  him  again,  so  that  he 
shall  know  it  to  be  his  own ;  and  whatever  may  be  required  to 
insure  that  result.  He  will  faithfully  perform.  « Is  anything  too  hard 
for  the  Lord  ?  "  and  "  why  should  it  be  thought  a  thing  incredible 
that  Ood  should  raise  the  dead  ?  "     We  do  not  need  to  perplex 
ourselves  about  identical  particles  of  "  dust,"  in  exact  number, 
bulk,  and  gravity.    We  are  told,  and  we  do  not  dispute  it,  that 
the  qeveral  atoms  of  which  the  human  physical  frame  is  composed 
are  being  perpetually  changed;  so  that,  in  that  sense,  we  never 
have  precisely  the  same  body  even  on  two  successive  days,  and  that 
the  whole  is  completely  transformed  every  few  years.     Certain  it 
is  that  a  man  in  maturity  has  not  the  same  corporeal  organization, 
in  weight  and  measure,  which  he  had  in  infancy.    Nevertheless, 
we  know  that  the  body  possessed  from  infancy,  through  youth  and 
manhood,  is  one  and  the  same, — is  our  own,  and  that  of  no  one 
else.   My  material  organized  frame  has  been  fiishioned  and  built  up, 
symmetrically,  by  my  living  soul  for  itself,  and  self-adapted  to  its 
special  proclivities  and  peculiarities,  so  that  its  own  individuality 
is  stamped  upon  it  from  within.    By  the  perception  of  the  continuity 
of  this  correlation  we  know  our  bodies  to  have  been  our  own  all 
through  life,  whatever  changes  may  have  taken  place  in  the  com- 
ponent particles,  or  ultimate  sioma,  of  their  constituting  matter ; 
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and  by  the  preservation  of  that  individaality  and  adaptedness  of  our 
body,  BO  that  when  restored  we  shall  at  onoe  know  it  to  be  our 
very  own,  all,  we  apprehend,  will  be  accompUshed  for  whioh  the 
Apostle  here  makes  request. 

And  this  by  Divine  power  and  goodness  will  be  done  for  us.  Gtod*8 
people  will  be  so  preserved  as  that,  though  the  elements  of  their 
complete  personality  be  for  a  season  disjoined  and  scattered,  they 
shall  again  be  united,  and  presented  in  faultless  perfection,  at  the 
«  coming  of  our  Lord  JesusGhrist."  How  changed,  how  transfigured, 
how  glorified,  who  can  tell  7 — ^and  yet  the  same !    Still  the  believer 
shall  be  constituted  of  '<  spirit  and  soul  and  body ; "  no  part  of  the 
complex  man  lost,  and  every  part  in  its  own  essential  relation  to 
the  totality.  Even  the  body  shall  still  be  the  body,  though  no  longer 
one  of  humiliation — no  longer  a  natural  or  animal  organization,  no 
longer  mortal,  but  changed,    being  made   spiritual,    powerful, 
glorious,  and  incorruptible.  (1  Oor.  xv.)    And  the  soul,  too,  shall 
still  be  the  connecting  link  of  life,  from  the  spirit  into  the  body, 
wrapping  up  the  three  constituents  of  manhood  into  one  personality, 
and  supplying  the  sphere  of  sensation  and  emotion  between  the 
spiritual  inteUigent  part  of  our  nature  and  the  objective  lowest  of 
the  three:  aU  three  so  united,  in  separate  and  relative  perfec« 
tion,  as  to  form,  even  in  ''the  judgment  of  God,"  a  blameless 
whole.    Thenceforth  there  shall  be  no  note  of  discord,  no  conscious 
contrariety  of  interest  or  inclination,  no  incompatibility  of  tendency, 
capacity,  or  prevailing  energy,  but  most  entire,  spontaneous,  and 
ever-enduring  harmony,  within  the  tripartite  life  and  action  of  the 
one  person.    The  intellect  shall  never  again  wear  down  or  distress 
us  by  the  pressure  of  protracted,  intense,  and  excessive  thought ; 
and  the  triumphant  march  of  the  progressive  intelligence  shall  no 
more  be  interrupted  by  the  obtrusion  of  the  imperious  demands 
of  impatient  appetites.    The  soul  shall  never  again  disturb  or 
betray  thereason  and  the  conscience,  nor  injure  and  debase  the  body, 
by  outbursts  of  unholy  and  tumultuous  passion  or  desire ;    while 
from  both  sides  of  our  being  shall  be  evoked  such  continued  and 
elevated  emotion  in  the  soul  as  shall  make  Ufe  itself  an  everlasting 
joy.    Indeed,  the  whole  person  shall  be  faultlessly  entire,  because 
every  component  part  shall  be  perfectly  fitted  for  and  consecrated 
to  its  proper  end,  in  harmony  with  the  requirements  of  every  other 
part;    and   all  shall  be  rapt  up  to  a  state  of  permanent  and 
glorious  blessedness,  because  each  power  and  faculty,  according  to 
its  measure,  shall  be  filled  with  the  light  and  life  of  Ood. 

These  are  some  of  the  precious  pre-intimations  of  the  glory  to 
which  our  redeemed  and  restored  humanity  is  yet  to  be  lUted 
in  the  fellowship  of  the  Triune  God.     '*  It   doth  not,*'  indeed, 
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•<  jei  appear  what  we  shall  be ;  bni  we  know  that,  when  He  "  (onr 
exaltedLoTd)  ** shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  Him ;  for  we  shall  see 
Him  as  He  is."  (1  John  ill.  2.)    Who  joins  not  in  the  prayer : — 

'  Btmaax,  on  me  the  giaee  bestow, 
To  trample  on  my  mortal  foe ; 
Conqueror  of  death  with  Thee  to  rise. 
And  daim  my  station  m  the  skies, 
FixM  as  the  throne  whieh  ne*er  oan  more, 
A  pillar  in  Thy  CSnzxdi  abore. 

**  As  beantiftd  as  useful  there. 
Hay  1  that  weight  of  glory  bear, 
With  all  who  finally  o'ereome. 
Supporters  of  the  heayenly  dome ; 
Of  perfect  holiness  possess'd, 
For  erer  in  Thy  presence  bless'd. 

<«  Write  upon  me  the  Name  DiTine, 
And  let  Thy  Father's  nature  shino. 
His  image  visibly  exprest, 
His  glory  pooring  from  my  breast, 
0*er  all  my  bri^t  humanity. 
Transformed  into  the  God  I  see  I  *' 

**  As  TbffVLf  Father,  art  in  Me,  and  I  in  Thee,  that  they  also  may 
be  one  in  XTs."  But  for  that  prayer  the  desire  had  been  utterly 
presomptuoas  :  now  it  is  the  one  object  of  onr  utmost  hope  I 

Bnt,if  we  wonldbe  found  in  faultless  integrity  in  the  day  of  Christ, 
then  must  we  here  present  ourselves  to  God  in  perfect  and  whole- 
hearted consecration.  Entire  sanctification  now  must  prepare 
for  blameless  completeness  then.  We  may  not,  indeed,  be  able 
to  acquire  such  a  knowledge  of  the  whole  will  of  God  concerning 
ns,  as  that  we  shall  know  precisely  how,  and  when,  and  in  what 
measure,  any  one  of  our  powers,  passions,  or  appetites  ought  to  be 
indulged  or  exercised;  but  we  can  bo  found  honestly,  and  by 
appropriate  means,  seeking  the  possession  of  that  knowledge.  We 
may  not  be  able,  even  with  most  yigilant  effort,  to  come  up  to  the 
measure  of  our  own  ideal  of  the  perfect  man  in  Christ  Jesus ; 
Imt  we  can  be  perfect  in  the  sincerity  and  earnestness  of  daily  self- 
ecmsecration  to  the  service  of  God.  We  can,  and  therefore  ought, 
to  attain  to  that  state  of  sanctification  indicated  by  the  Apostle, 
when  he.  said,  '*  Whether  therefore  ye  eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever 
yedo.do  all  to  the  glory  of  God."  Let  us  strive  after  that :  be  content 
with  nothing  short  of  that ;  **and  the  very  God  of  peace  "  Himself 
will  "sanctify  as  wholly,"  and  our  whole  person — "  spirit  and  soul 
and  body" — ^shall  be  so  "preserved"  as  to  be,  in  every  sense, 
"blameless  "  when  He  shall  appear  "  who  is  our  Life."    W.  T.  ~ 
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<<Now  Annas  sent  Him  bound  nnio  Caiaphas."  His  pre- 
liminary examination  was  by  no  means  satisfactory  to  Annas;  for, 
contrary  to  his  expectations,  he  had  been  nnable  to  elicit  anything 
from  the  lips  of  Jesns  on  which  he  could  found  a  specific  charge : 
and  he  must,  therefore,  have  been  couTinced  in  his  own  consci- 
ence that  there  was  no  just  ground  for  any  further  procedure.  But 
there  was  nothing  noble  or  generous  in  the  spirit  of  the  "high- 
priest,"  and  to  let  his  prisoner  go  was  a  thought  he  never  enter- 
tained. On  the  contrary,  he  bound  Him  as  He  had  been  bound 
before,  and  sent  Him  to  his  son-in-law,  the  actual  high-priest. 

As  we  haye  already  observed,  Oaiaphas  occupied  apartments  in 
the  same  building  as  Annas,  so  that  our  Lord  was  not  led  through  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  city,  as  some  have  imagined,  but  was 
presently  placed  before  the  new  tribunal.  The  Sanhedrim,  or 
supreme  judicial  council,  were  already  assembled,  having  come 
together  with  the  expectation  that  Jesus  would  shortly  appear 
before  them.  This  council,  which  was  also  called  **  the  House  of 
Judgment,'*  consisted  properly  of  seventy  persons,  among  whom 
were  the  "  chief  priests," — probably  the  presidents  of  the  twenty- 
four  classes  into  which  the  priesthood  was  divided;  the  elders,  or 
head  men  of  the  people ;  and  the  scribes,  or  those  who  gave  them- 
selves to  learning,  and  to  the  interpretation  of  the  sacred  writings. 
AH  the  elders  and  scribes  of  the  people,  however,  did  not  occupy  a 
seat  in  the  council,  but  only  such  as  were  elected  to  the  privilege, 
or  were  nominated  by  the  ruling  executive  authority.  The  office 
of  president  of  this  assembly  was  usually  sustained  by  the  offici- 
ating high-priest ;  but  in  his  absence  by  one  of  the  vice-presidents, 
of  whom  there  were  two. 

The  usual  place  of  meeting  for  the  Sanhedrim  was  called  lischath 
haggazith^  that  is,  <'  hall  of  polished  stones,"  such  being  the  material 
of  its  pavement.  According  to  some  writers  it  was  situated  within 
the  temple,  but  according  to  others  it  was  a  large  hall  close  by  the 
great  gate  of  the  temple,  leading  from  the  court  of  the  women  to 
the  holy  place.  Here,  say  the  Talmudists,  the  members  sat  so  as 
to  form  a  semi-cirde,  the  president  and  the  two  vice-presidents 
occupying  the  centre;  not,  however,  upon  seats  or  chairs,  but  upon 
carpets  or  slightly  raised  cushions,  as  is  the  custom  in  the  East 
to  the  present  day. 

But  in  cases  of  emergency  the  council  met  in  the  "palace  of  the 
high-priest;"*  and  here  it  was,  and  not  as  a  somewhat  learned 

writer  asserts,!  in  the  temple,  that  it  was  summoned  to  try  Jesus 

'  I— - .        .         - 

*  Matthew  xxtL  8.  f  Father  Lamj. 
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of  Nazaretii.  It  was  late  at  night,  and  they  had  no  time  to  repair 
to  the  eouncil-haily  nor  were  they  disposed  to  defer  the  trial.  They 
were  in  baste  to  condemn  **  the  Holy  One  and  the  Jast ;  "  and  as 
the  palaoe  of  Gaiapbas  was  most  convenient,  both  for  himself  and 
many  of  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrim,  there  they  met  to  prose* 
enie  their  design.  Dark  was  their  deed,  and  dark  the  hoar  in 
which  it  was  resolved  upon:  tx^dacherous  night  lends  to  every 
treasonable  act  a  ready  veil, 

"  And  teeming  misohieb  thrive  beneatti  its  shade." 

The  high-priest  in  whose  presence  Jesus  now  stood  is  called 
by  Josephns,  Joseph  Gaiapbas,  and  is  said  to  have  been  appointed 
to  the  office  by  Valerias  Gratas  on  the  deposition  of  Simon,  the 
son  of  Gamithos.  Like  the  rest  of  the  coancil,  he  had  already 
determined  on  the  coarse  he  woald  adopt,  for  when  they  met  in 
alarm,  on  accoant  of  the  resarreotion  of  Lazaras,  be  said  onto 
than,  "  Ye  know  nothing  at  all,  nor  consider  that  it  is  expedient 
for  as,  that  one  man  sboold  die  for  the  people,  and  that  the  whole 
nation  perish  not."  It  was  a  proad  and  baoghty  speech,  for  it  was 
as  mach  as  to  say,  **  Wisdom  dwells  with  me  only.'*  And  it  was 
ss  erael  as  it  was  haaghty ;  for  it  meant,  <'  Why  shoold  we  tronble 
omrselves  farther  with  this  man  ?  Let  him  die ;  far  better,  even  if 
he  has  done  nothing  amiss,  that  he  sboold  be  made  a  political 
sacrifice,  than  that  the  State  itself  perish."  Thos  it  is  that  men, 
resolved  on  the  commission  of  crime,  are  skilfal  in  devising  pre« 
texts  by  which  to  justify  their  condact,  and  bash  to  silence  the 
voice  of  conscience.  It  was  pretended  that  the  death  of  Jesas 
WDold  promote  the  nation's  weal,  and  that  was  enough  in  the 
opinion  of  Gaiapbas  to  exoase  the  consummation  of  the  murderous 
deed  contemplated. 

''Expedient*'  it  was  indeed,  that  Jesus  should  ''die  for  the 
people,'*  thongh  in  a  sense  very  different  from  that  in  which 
Gaiapbas  understood  it ;  and  hence  St.  John  observes : — **  And 
this  spake  be  not  of  himself :  but  being  high-priest  that  year, 
he  prophesied  that  Jesus  should  die  for  that  nation ;  and  not 
lor  that  nation  only,  but  that  also  He  should  gather  together  in  one 
the  children  of  Ood  that  were  scattered  abroad."  *  Unconsciously 
he  became  the  oracle  of  the  Holy  One ;  for  just  as  God  can  make 
"the  wrath  of  man"  to  "praise "  Him,  so  can  He  make  the  tongues 
of  men  to  utter  sentiments  of  far  loftier  import  than  they  them- 
■dves  intend.  As  the  high-priest  of  that  memorable  year, — the 
last  of  his  order  who  should  really  offer  the  typical  sin-offering, — 

•  John  zi.  51,  52. 
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Caiapbas  prophesied,  though  unwittingly,  of  the  neoesaity  and  the 
results  of  the  death  of  Jesus,  and  that  not  in  virtue  of  any  pro- 
phetical gift  exercised  by  the  high-priests  on  consulting  the  Uiim 
and  Thummim,  as  some  have  represented,  but  in  virtue  of  an 
extraordinary  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  guided  his  lips  to 
utter  such  words. 

Jesus  is  now  before  the  Sanhedrim.  According  to  Luke  xxii. 
66,  the  morning  has  already  dawned  by  the  time  the  council  is 
assembled ;  while  Matthew  xxvii.  1,  and  Mark  xv.  1,  seem  to  inti- 
mate that  the  trial  was  over  by  that  time,  and  was  followedi  "  in 
the  morning,"  by  '^  a  consultation  with  the  elders  and  scribes  "  not 
belonging  to  the  council  itself.  But  St.  Luke's  expression,  as 
Olshausen  suggests,  may  refer  to  "  the  earliest  purpling  of  the 
morning,*'  and  we  may  well  conceive  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
night  elapsed  ere  the  council  was  properly  formed.  Here,  then,  in 
some  spacious  apartment  of  the  high-priest*s  palace,  lit  up  faintly 
with  lamps,  stands  Jesus  captive  before  this  august  assembly. 
**  Christ  is  now  judged  before  the  holiest  judicature  upon  earth, 
but  condemned  by  the  most  fearful  perversion  of  justice  and  abuse 
of  its  forms.  The  Deliverer  of  mankind  is  in  bonds ;  the  Judge 
of  all  is  attainted ;  the  Prince  of  glory  is  treated  with  the  foulest 
scorn  ;  the  Holy  One  is  condemned  as  a  delinquent,  the  Son  of  God 
as  a  blasphemer ;  and  He  who  is  the  Besurreotion  and  the  Life  is 
doomed  to  die  1  The  type  here  rises  in  rebellion  against  its  anti- 
type, the  shadow  against  its  substance,  and  the  eternal  High  Priest 
is  condemned  by  the  so-called  high-priest  of  this  year.  The  law 
is  perverted  and  turned  against  the  grace  for  which  it  should  only 
prepare  the  way ;  and  it  becomes  the  triumph  of  grace  thos  to 
deliver  from  the  curse  of  the  law.  Lying  bears  witness  against 
Truth,  and  long-sufiFering  truth  thus  wins  its  empire  and  rights. 
The  subject  rises  against  his  Lord  as  a  lord,  the  creature  in  the 
name  of  God  against  its  God — and  what  do  we  hear  7  One  sole 
testimony — ^I  am  He!  One  sole  sentence — He  is  worthy  of 
death !  *'  * 

The  charge  on  which  Jesus  was  arraigned  was  that  of  bias* 
phemy ;  for  on  no  other  ground  could  the  council  have  sentenced 
Him  to  die.  How  did  they  proceed  to  convict  Him  ?  They  songht 
witnesses,  who  must  have  been  ready  beforehand,  and  <<  many  bare 
false  witness  against  Him,  but  their  witness  agreed  not  together.'*  t 
St.  Matthew  says  they  '<  sought  false  witness ;"{  for,  doubtless, 
they  cared  not  for  its  being  true,  provided  only  they  could  aooom- 
plish  their  design ;  yet  evidence  of  some  kind  they  must  have» 

•  8tier,  Tol.  vii.,  pp.  818.  819.       f  Mark  xir.  56.         %  Matthew  xxyL  60. 
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lo  giye  Bomefhing  of  an  appearance  of  jastioe  to  their  proceed- 
mgB,  and  to  satiBfy  the  people.    Nor  was  it  difficult  to  find  what 
they  Bought ;  for  when  courts  of  justice  are  themselves  corrupt, 
th^  are  always  men  base  enough  to  take  false  oaths  and  assert 
anything  that  may  be  required.    But  to  what  did  these  witnesses 
d^ne?    Perhaps   they  affirmed  that   Jesus  had  Tiolated  the 
Sabbath ;  or  that  He  had  denounced  the  elders  as  hypocrites  and 
knaTCB  ;    or  that  He  had  spoken  against  the  traditions  of  the 
nation ;    but  none  of  these  things  could  be  construed  into  a 
oharge  of  blasphemy.    Moreover,  it  was  essential  that  the  testi« 
monies  should  agree,  whereas  these  witnesses  contradicted  one 
another,  and  better  could  not  be  found.*    We  can  imagine  these 
sons  of  Belial  coming  into  the  council-room  with  all  boldness  to 
give  their  evidence  against  the  accused,  but  as  soon  as  they  met 
the  eye  of  Jesus,  becoming  so  confused  as  to  bo  unable  to  make 
a  coherent  statement.    For  the  power  of  conscioneo  is  not  unfre- 
qnently  displayed  in  this  way.    Many  a  false  accuser  has  been 
mmervedinthe  presence  of  the  person  against  whose  liberty  or  life 
it  was  his  purpose  to  swear ;  and  how  then  could  one  stand  before 
^  the  innocent  One  "  and  give  evidence  against  Him  without  con- 
fusion of  speech  ?    <<  Deliver  me  not  over  unto  the  will  of  mine 
enemies :  for  false  witnesses  are  risen  up  against  Me,  and  such  as 
breathe  out  cruelty,"  f  was  the  prophetic  prayer  of  David,  now 
oflEBred,  doubtless,  by  David's  Son ;  and  God  heard  that  prayer. 
As  He  eonfounded^the  language  of  the  builders  of  Babel,  so  He  put 
these  witnesses  to  utter  shame,  that  Christ's  character  might  be 
vindicated  from  every  false  charge,  and  His  perfect  sinlessness 
ntthnately  established. 

That  the  council,  corrupt  as  it  was  at  this  time,  was  not  satis- 
fied with  tiiis  testimony,  and  that  they  still  sought  further  witnesses 
after  several  had  appeared,  is  easily  accounted  for  when  we  con- 
sider that  it  was  made  up  of  men  belonging  to  all  sects  of  the  Jews' 
rriigion ;  and  that  there  would,  doubtless,  be  some  among  them 
who  had  a  higher  sense  of  justice  than  to  accept  at  once  any 
stat^nent  which  might  be  alleged  against  Jesus.  Nicodemus  and 
Joseph  of  Aiimathsea,  who  were  secret  disciples  of  Christ,  were 
probably  not  present,  though  both  members  of  the  Sanhedrim ; 
but  there  might  be  other  "  honourable  counsellors  "  whose  feeling 
of  propriety  was  at  least  sufficient  to  prevent  them  from  giving 
countenance  to  manifest  wrong.  The  assembly  knew,  too,  that  there 
was  another  tribunal  to  which  the  case  must  be  carried,  and  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  be  amply  prepared  with  proofs  of  guilt  ere 
they  could  induce  Pilate  to  pronounce  sentence  of  death* 

•  Matthew  zxvi.  60.  t  Psahn  xxyiL  12. 
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Bat  "  at  tlie  last,"  when  the  ooimoil  was  almost  in  despair,  fear- 
ing  that  they  would  be  unable  to  prove  Jesus  guilty  of  any  enoh 
charge  as  woald  enable  them  to  carry  out  their  design,  "  oame 
two  false  witnesses i"  yet  only  two,  and  "neither  did  their  wit- 
ness agree  together."  "  At  the  mouth  of  two,  or  three,  witnesses 
shall  the  matter  be  established,"*  said  the  law  of  Uoses ;  bo  that 
if  they  could  hare  found  two  whose  testimony  agreed,  and  who 
could  prove  that  Jesus  had  said  anything  amoonting  to  blas- 
phemy, or  even  approaching  it,  they  might  have  deemed  it  quite 
snffioient  for  their  purpose.  But  even  these  eould  not  be  found ; 
for  what  was  the  charge  which  these  two  brought  ?  "  We  heard 
him  say,  I  will  destroy  this  temple  that  is  made  with  bands,  and 
within  three  days  I  will  bnild  another  made  without  hands ; "  t  or, 
as  &t.  Matthew  puts  it,  ' '  This  fellow  said,  I  am  able  to  destroy  the 
temple  of  Qod,  and  to  build  it  in  three  days."  %  Had  onx  Lord 
fiaid  anything  of  the  kiad  ?  Two  years  before,  when  the  Jews  bad 
demanded  of  Him  a  sign.  He  had  said,  "  Destroy  this  temple, 
and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up  ; "  "  but  He  spake,"  says  the 
Evangelist  St.  Joho,  "  of  the  temple  of  His  body,"g 

ThttB  again  were  the  prophetic  words  fulfilled : — "  False  witnesses 
did  rise  up ;  they  laid  to  My  charge  thiugs  that  I  knew  not."  ||  For 
what  a  perversion  of  Hia  words  was  the  statement  of  these  aecosers  I 
He  had  said,  "  Destroy  ye ; "  they  affirmed  that  He  had  sud,  "  I 
will  destroy  this  temple : "  He  had  said  "  this  temple,"  eimply ; 
they  added,  "that  is  made  with  hands."  He  had  said,  "I  will  raise 
it  up  in  three  days :  " — they  altered  this  expression  into,  "  I  will 
build  another  made  without  hands."  And  perhaps  the  two  state- 
ments, as  given  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  are  intended  to 
intimate  wherein  these  vritnesses  did  not  agree,  the  one  deolating 
that  Jesus  bad  said,  "I  am  able  to  destroy  the  temple  of  God ; "  the 
other  that  He  had  said,  "  I  will  destroy  this  temple." 

That  it  was  their  design  to  pervert  His  language,  by  giving  to  it  a 
meaning  which  He  never  could  have  intended,  is  obvious.  True,  the 
saying  which  He  uttered  on  the  occasion  referred  to  was  a  mys- 
terioas  one ;  bnt  it  contained  no  threat  that  He  would  destroy  the 
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spmtoal  honse  of  God  to  be  formed  of  "  lively  stones."  Let  it  be 
gmaied  that  they  had  at  first  misunderstood  Him,  yet  snrely  on 
lefteetion  ihey  might  have  seen  that  His  words  were  capable  of  a 
vny  reasonable  interpretation.  What  then  was  their  aim  in 
twisting  His  expressions  as  they  did  7 

They  perhaps  intended,  as  Bambaoh  supposes,  to  represent  Him 
as  *«a  Tain-glorious  boaster,  who  from  an  absurd  pride  would 
undertake  things  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  effect ;  "  or  perhaps 
their  purpose  was  to  prove  that  He  was  an  enemy  to  the  Jewish 
nation,  since  all  acknowledged  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  as  the 
dweUing-place  of  God,  and  three  times  a  year  repaired  thither  to 
offer  gifts  and  sacrifices.  But  the  probability  is  that  they  thought 
in  this  way  to  bring  homo  to  Jesus  the  charge  which  the  Sanhedrim 
wished  to  establish ;  since  any  one  who  spoke  against  the  temple 
was  supposed  to  speak  against  God  Himself,  and  thereby  to  be,  in 
some  sort,  guilty  of  blasphemy.  But  no :  Jesus  had  not  uttered  a 
word  against  the  temple.  He  had  called  it  His  <<  Father's  house," 
ind  had  eyer  displayed  towards  it  greater  reverence  than  any  of 
His  judges.  This  testimony,  then,  also  failed.  Yet  Gaiaphas,  rising 
up  from  his  seat  as  if  in  indignation,  but  in  all  likelihood  in  con- 
sequence of  the  restlessness  of  his  mind,  appealed  to  Jesus : — 
<«  Answerest  thou  nothing  ?  what  is  it  which  these  witness  against 
thee?'*  The  high-priest  could  not  suppose  that  such  evidence 
was  sufficient  to  condemn  his  prisoner.  His  appeal  was  only 
intended  to  cover  his  disappointment  and  chagrin.  He  expected 
to  have  got  hold  of  something  far  more  tangible,  but,  failing  that, 
he  now  attempted  to  draw  forth  some  kind  of  defence  from  the  lips 
of  the  accused  which  would  furnish  ground  for  further  investigation. 

Again  however  he  is  disappointed ;  for  "  Jesus  held  His  peace." 
There  is  sometimes  a  marvellous  power  in  silence.  Doubtless 
there  had  been  clamour  enough  in  the  Sanhedrim  up  to  this 
moment ;  but  now  all  was  hushed ;  every  one  would  wait  for  the 
expected  defence  of  Jesus.  But  He  too  was  silent !  Not  a  word 
was  uttered ;  and  there  stood  the  high- priest  waiting  in  vain  for 
His  reply,  whilst  the  whole  council  sat  amazed  at  the  calm  com- 
posure of  the  one  before  them.  What  could  this  mean  ?  Why 
did  He  not  defend  Himself? 

Perhaps  these  questions  have  often  presented  themselves  to  the 
minds  of  others  besides  the  Sanhedrim ;  for  every  attentive  reader 
of  the  narrative  must  perceiye  that  our  Lord  could  easily  have 
explained  His  words  relative  to  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  and 
thus  have  repelled  the  insinuations  founded  on  them.  Why  then 
did  He  not  f  Was  He  altogether  indifferent  to  these  false  accusa- 
tions?   Could  He  hear  them  without  emotion?    No!  the  pure 
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and  gentle  mind  of  the  Lord  Jesus  was  snsoeptible  of  feeling  eveiy 
indignity  that  was  done  Him;  and  perhaps  it  is  to  this  oooasion 
that  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  alludes  when  he 
exhorts  us  to  "  consider  Him  that  endured  such  contradiction  of 
sinners  against  Himself,  lest  we  be  wearied  and  faint  in  our  minds." 
To  hear  these  witnesses  profaning  by  their  false  oaths  the  name  of 
Ood  His  Father ;  to  listen  to  their  audacious  falsehoods ;  and  to 
observe  how  their  testimony  was  received  by  one  who  called  himself 
the  high -priest  of  the  nation,  must  have  filled  Qxo  Saviour's  breast 
with  indescribable  sorrow.  Yet  He  endured  all  this :  in  the  first 
place,  perhaps  because,  as  one  observes,  '*  truth  must  not  contend 
with  every  lie,"  and  these  charges  were  so  groundless  as  to  be 
unworthy  of  refutation ;  and  in  the  second  place,  because  He  did 
not  wish  to  be  set  free,  but  to  be  ''  obedient "  to  His  Father's  will 
even  **  unto  death."  **  The  love  of  life  makes  common  people 
eloquent  before  their  judges ;  the  desire  to  die  for  us  stops  the 
mouth  of  Jesus  like  a  lamb  before  its  shearers."*  The  conduct  of 
Socrates  before  his  judges,  when  he  rejected  the  eloquent  defence 
prepared  for  him  by  Lysias,  as  too  laboured  and  pathetic,  was  noble ; 
but  Socrates  pleaded  for  himself,  and  that  with  great  animation 
and  power ;  for  to  him  life  was  precious,  as  it  is  to  every  man,  and 
be  would  not  sacrifice  it  without  an  effort  to  save  it.  But  JesoB 
made  no  effort  thus  to  save  Himself.  By  the  utterance  of  a  &w 
words  He  might  have  turned  a  majority  of  the  council  to  His  side; 
but  those  few  words  Be  would  not  utter,  for  dearer  to  Him  than 
life  was  the  accomplishment  of  His  Father's  purposesi  and  the 
redemption  by  His  death  of  a  ruined  world. 

Yet  how  eloquent  the  silence  1  Caiaphas  himself  understood  it» 
and  his  conscience  was  doubtless  troubled.  Was  there  at  this 
moment  a  '*  last  gracious  summons  "  given  him  ''  to  submit  to  the 
judgment  of  the  truth  of  Qod  "  7  If  there  was,  he  rejected  it ;  and 
instead  of  at  once  admitting  that  no  charge  had  been  substantiated 
against  Jesus,  he  put  Him  on  His  oath,  exclaiming,  '*  I  adjure  thee 
by  the  living  God,  that  thou  tell  us  whether  thou  be  the  Ohriat, 
the  Sou  of  God."i  This  was  a  daring  act,  and  an  abuse  of  the 
authority  of  the  high-priest. 

If,  when  the  truth  had  flashed  upon  his  mind,  and  when  he  put 
that  question,  he  expected  that  Jesus  would  answer  it  in  the 
afiirmative,  why  did  he  put  it  specially  in  the  form  of  an  oath  ? 
The  sequel  shows ;  and  reveals  to  us  the  desperate  state  of  the 
man's  heart  and  conscience  that  would  allow  him  to  reject  **  the 
Holy  One  and  the  Just."    The  object  of  Caiaphas  was  to  extract 

*  OosBner,  quoted  by  Stier,  **  Words  of  the  Lord  Jesns,*'  vol.  vii.,  p.  822. 
t  Matthew  zzti.  68 ;  Mark  xiv  61. 
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such  an  answer  from  our  Lord  as  he  could  lay  hold  of  and  condemn 
as  Uaaphemy,  that  he  might  at  once  prononnce  on  Him  sentence  of 
death.  It  may  have  been  that  he  thought,  "  If  this  man  be  the  Son 
of  God,  He  wiU  not  die ;  if  he  be  not,  he  deserves  to  die ; "  but  how 
could  he  resist  the  evidence  of  the  miracles  the  accused  had  wrought, 
and  especially  that  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus  ?  The  conclusion  is 
inevitable  that  the  high-priest  either  beUeved  that  Jesus  was  the 
Bon  of  God,  or  he  closed  his  eyes  against  palpable  and  dear 
proofs  of  the  £act. 

But  the  import  of  his  question  must  be  considered  for  a  moment. 
It  was  twofold :  '<  Art  thou  the  Christ  ?  "  and,  *'  Art  thou  the  Son 
of  God  ?  '*  The  former  inquiry  meant  simply,  Art  thou  the  Messiah 
spoken  of  by  the  prophets  ?  and  did  not  necessarily  include  the 
notion  of  Divinity ;  for  the  generality  of  the  Jews,  at  least,  did  not 
expect  a  Divine  Messiah  any  more  than  they  expected  a  suffering 
one.  "  We  all  expect  that  Christ  will  be  a  man,  bom  of  human 
parents,"  says  Trypho  the  Jew,  in  the  dialogue  of  Justin  Martyr, 
written  a  century  after  the  death  of  Christ ;  and  there  is  abundant 
evidence  to  prove  that  this  was  the  opinion  of  the  great  bulk  of  the 
Jewish  people  both  in  earlier  and  in  later  times.*  This  being  the 
ease,  no  imputation  of  blasphemy  could  have  been  alleged  against 
Jesus  for  affirming  that  He  was  the  Christ ;  the  Jews  did  not  think 
of  charging  any  one  with  blasphemy  merely  because  he  declared 
himself  the  Messiah.  Caiaphas  therefore  added  the  second  part  of 
the  question,  and  said,  *'  Tell  us  whether  thou  be  the  Christ,  tlie 
Sm  of  God"  evidently  meaning  by  the  latter  title,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  see,  the  Son  of  God  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  phrase  as 
involving  a  daim  to  equality  with  the  Father  in  His  essential 
nature.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  high- priest  had  heard  that 
Jesus  had  called  God  His  *'  father  *'  in  a  higher  sense  than  a  mere 
man  could  adopt  with  consistency ;  but  it  is  also  probable  that  he 
had  read  the  Scriptures  more  carefully  than  many  of  his  brethren, 
and  that  he  had  there  discovered  the  truth  that  the  Messiah  would 
be  more  than  man :  *'  learned  scribes,  like  this  Caiaphas,  knew  that 
the  anointed  Sing  of  the  second  psalm  was  the  begotten  Son  of 
God,  in  whom,  as  in  God  Himself,  men  were  to  put  their  trust."  f 

Up  to  this  point  Jesus  had  been  silent;  but  being  thus 
adjured  He  now  replies,  "  Thou  hast  said; ''  or,  as  St.  Mark  gives 
it,  *'  I  am/'  The  former  is  however  the  more  expressive  phrase, 
and  was  doubtless  the  literal  answer,  implying  that  Caiaphas  had 
already  declared  the  truth,  and  knew  it  to  be  such  without  being 

*  8m  Wilaon  on  the  New  TeBtament,  p.  8;  Basnage's  "History  of  the  Jews,'* 
JPMMe,  p.  vii. ;  and  Anhbishop  Whately'a  ** Eseajps  on  the  Kingdom  of  Christ." 
t  Btiffr,  vdL  viL,  p.  8S7. 
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told.'*'  With  majesty  Jesas  added,  **  And  moreover,**  or  ''  but/* 
(irXi^y,)  « I  say  nnto  you,  From  this  time  shall  ye  see  the  Son  of 
man  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  power,  and  coming  in  the  clouds 
of  heaven."  He  identifies  Himself  with  that  Son  of  man,  and  His 
coming,  spoken  of  by  prophecy :  t  as  the  Son  of  man  He  now 
stands  before  His  accusers  in  deep  humiliation,  and  submits  to  the 
indignities  that  are  heaped  upon  Him ;  but  He  is  also  the  Son  of 
Ood;  and  as  the  Qod-man  He  will  from  this  time  rise  to  dignity 
and  honour,  until  He  shall  one  day  appear  in  the  clouds  of  heaven, 
and  summon  even  His  judges  to  His  bar. 

No  sooner  had  our  Lord  asserted  His  true  character  and  dignity 
than  Gaiaphas  **  rent  his  clothes,*'  and  said, ''  He  hath  spoken  blas- 
phemy; what  further  need  have  we  of  witnesses?  behold,  now  ye  have 
heard  his  blasphemy.  What  think  ye  ?  "  ''He  is  guilty  of  death," 
was  the  reply  of  the  rest.  |  Many  of  the  high-priests  are  said  by  the 
Scriptures  to  have  sinned :  Aaron,  in  the  matter  of  the  golden 
calf ;  Eli,  in  not  restraining  his  wicked  sons  ;  Abiathar,  in  follow- 
ing Adonijah ;  and  Urijah,  in  making  an  altar,  at  the  command  of 
Ahaz,  and  afterwards  offering  upon  it  the  legal  sacrifices ;  but  the 
sin  of  Gaiaphas  outweighed  them  all ;  for  he  stained  the  garment 
which  ought  ever  to  have  been  kept  pure  with  a  crime  more  foul 
than  that  of  Gain,  "the  voice  of"  whose  "brother's  blood  cried" 
unto  heaven  from  the  ground. 

But  why  does  the  Sanhedrim  accuse  Jesus  of  blasphemy  ?  We 
may  answer  in  the  words  of  Archbishop  Whately :  "  The  Jewish 
Gouncil  could  not,  it  appears,  capitally  convict  our  Lord  merely 
for  professing  to  be  the  Christ,  even  though  falsely :  and  accord* 
ingly  we  may  observe  that  they  did  not  even  seek  for  any  proof 
that  His  pretension  was  false.  But  as  soon  as  He  acknowledged 
Himself  to  be  '  the  Son  of  the  living  God,'  they  immediately  pro- 
nounced Him  '  guilty  of  death '  for  blasphemy, — t.  f .,  as  seeking 
to  lead  the  people  (Deut.  xiii.)  to  pay  Divine  honour  to  another 
besides  the  true  Ood.  They  convict  Him  on  His  own  testimony 
(having  '  heard  of  His  own  mouth ')  of  the  crime  which  they 
afterwards  describe  to  Pilate, — '  We  have  a  law,  and  by  onr 
law  He  ought  to  die,  because  He  made  Himself  the  Son  of 
God.* "  § 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  our  Lord  did  not  understand  in  what 
sense  they  used  the  term  the  "  Son  of  God  "  when  they  accused 
Him  of  blasphemy ;  nor  can  we  conceive  that,  had  He  not  been 
what  He  claimed  to  be  in  the  sense  they  meant,  He  would  not  have 


*  Compaze  MMthew  xxyl  26.      f  Dsniel  vii.  1$.      %  Matthew  xxvL  65,  66. 
8  '*  Kingdom  of  Chzist,"  etc.,  Essay  L,  p.  28. 
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wneoied  their  error.  ^Common  pniJenoe,  and  oommon  honesty, 
vonld  have  dictated  such  a  conrse ;  common  pmdence,  since  a 
vori  in  explanation  wonld  probably  have  sayed  His  life ;  com* 
num  honestyt  inasmnch  as  snch  a  word  would  have  prevented  His 
jadges  Irom  eondenming  Him  on  mistaken  grounds.  **  The  whole 
^estion,  therefore,  of  His  being  rightly  or  wrongfully  condemned, 
turns  on  the  justness  of  that  claim :  on  His  actually  having,  or  not 
baving,  that  Divine  character  which  the  Jews  understood  Him  to 
assume.  If  He  were  not  such,  and  yet  called  Himself  tbe  Son  of 
God,  knowing  in  what  sense  they  understood  the  title,  I  really  am 
at  a  loss  to  see  on  what  ground  we  can  find  fault  with  the  sen- 
tence they  pronounced/'  ♦ 

Alter  fonnally  declaring  His  condemnation,  and  inflicting  on 
Him  the  indignities  recorded  by  the  EvangeUsts,  fulfilling  aUke 
ancient  prophecy  and  His  own  words,  the  Sanhedrim  separated  for  a 
short  time,  leaving  their  victim  in  the  hands-  of  the  soldiers  who 
had  apprehended  Him,  and  of  some  of  their  own  servants.  But,  *'  as 
soon  as  it  was  day,*'  which  would  be  a  little  after  four  o'clock,  "  the 
elders  of  the  people  and  the  chief  priests  and  the  scribes  camo 
tc^ether,  and  led  Him  into  their  council." f  They  were,  doubtless, 
restless  and  uneasy ;  for  though  they  had  already  condemned  Jesus 
to  death,  they  knew  not,  as  yet,  how  to  carry  their  purpose  into 
execution.  Orotius,  Olshausen,  Alford,  and  others,  make  this 
examination,  recorded  by  St.  Lake,  identical  with  that  narrated  by 
St.  Hatthew  and  St.  Mark ;  but  though  in  some  respects  similar, 
yet  as  Bambach,  Oreswell,  and  Stier  show,  they  differ  in  several 
important  particulars,  and  cannot  be  made  to  harmonize  without 
doing  violence  to  both.  That  a  second  consultation  was  held  after 
day-break  is  expressly  stated  both  by  Matthew,  (chap,  xxvii.  1,) 
and  by  Mark ;  (chap.  xv.  1 ;)  and  that  Jesus  should  again  be  con- 
ducted before  the  assembly,  especially  as  it  was  enlarged,  is  highly 
probable,  though  these  two  Evangelists  omit  to  mention  it. 

We  assume,  then,  that  the  Sanhedrim  are  again  assembled,  and 
with  them  many  of  the  scribes  and  elders.  They  had,  perhaps, 
spent  the  intervening  time  in  private  conversation  one  with 
another,  or  in  seeking  after  those  who  had  hitherto  been  absent ; 
but  now  that  it  is  day,  they  must  hasten  their  proceedings.  **  Let 
us  see  and  hear  him  again,*'  we  can  imagine  some  among  them 


*  WhateljB  *'  Khg^om  of  ClirfBt, "  kic.  Essay  J.,  p.  25.  Bee  also  Wilson  on 
ttw  Hew  Tcalament.  p.  26  ;  Dr.  Pje  Smith's  **  Bcxiptore  Testixnooy,"  toI.  ii., 
pp.  55^7,  third  edition ;  and  Liddon's  Bamftcn  Lectoie,  1866,  second  editior, 
p.  190,  €t  uq. 
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be  expected  from  the  manly,  nnsentimental  tone  of  the  )ieroio  age,  that 
crime  ifl  rarely  alluded  to,  and  appears  in  little  of  the  honour  with  which 
it  became  invested  in  later  and  less  healthy  times.  Homeric  thought  on 
that  dread  theme  moved  more  in  the  circle  of  Hebrew  than  of  subsequent 
Hellenic  sentiment.  There  is  also  a  kind  of  death  which  differs  favour- 
ably from  the  common  modes  of  departure  by  disease,  shipwreck,  lightning, 
wounds,  or  any  direct  physical  cause, — a  softened  death  which  it  is  the 
prerogative  of  Artemis  and  Apollo  to  administer  with  their  gentle  arrows. 
When  Hector's  mangled  corpse  is  restored  by  divine  means  to  its  natural 
grace  and  beauty,  it  looks  like  the  body  of  one  who  has  died  by  the 
pangless  shafts  of  the  Archer-god.  The  unique  blessedness  of  the  Syrian 
isle  which  was  the  scene  of  the  happy  childhood  of  Eumceus  is  described 
as  consisting  in  this,  that  disease,  and  fismiine,  and  thirst  are  strangers 
there,  and  Apollo  comes  with  Artemis  upon  its  inhabitants,  when  the 
measured  number  of  days  is  completed,  and  removes  them  by  his  tender 
darts. 

But,  in  general  circumstances,  death  is  with  Homer  the  direst  of  IDs.  It 
is  simple,  utter  horror.  The  poorest  mortals  yet  in  life  are  blessed  in 
comparison  with  the  miserable  dead.  All  are  familiar  with  the  memorable 
declaration  made  by  Achilles,  when,  in  response  to  the  attempts  of 
Ulysses  to  comfort  him  with  thoughts  of  a  continued  ascendancy  in  the 
lower  world,  he  moodily  affirms  that  he  would  rather  be  the  abject 
drudge  of  the  most  indigent  hind  on  earth  than  wield  imperial  sway  over 
wide  realms  of  the  departed, — a  reply  taken  up  long  afterwards  by  Plato,* 
who  reckons  it  among  things  to  be  obliterated  as  Ul  suited  to  the  ideal 
citizen,  who  ought  to  hare  no  fear  of  death.  So  dread  is  death  that  it  is 
held  to  be  stronger  even  than  the  gods.  Deathless  themselves,  they 
cannot  impart  their  own  immunity  to  mortals.  Jove,  seated  on  his 
throne  among  the  Olympians,  weeps  tears  of  blood  over  the  doom,  fore- 
seen but  not  averted,  of  his  favourite  Sarpedon.  The  figures  in  which 
more  reflective  times  embodied  death,  the  retreat  (oiraXXay^),  the  abroeid' 
going  {awodtifila),  the  nativity  (ycvco-tr),  and  the  like,  are  absent  here. 
Even  when  it  provides  escape  from  intolerable  woes,  it  yields  no  hope. 
Hapless  in  life,  men  pass  by  the  gates  of  Hades  only  to  be  hapless 
still,  and  the  same  stricken  hero  at  once  abhors  life  and  shudders  a 
decease.  Upon  death  are  heaped  the  dreariest  designations.  It  is  dark- 
ness ;  its  deity  is  the  most  odious  of  all  the  gods ;  the  fiercest  hatred  is  a 
hate  like  death.  Men  enter  its  sphere  lamenting  their  fate ;  under  its  law 
they  are  all  %hort-lived  ifuvwSdiioi) ;  their  generations  ore  like  the  leaves 
of  the  forest  trees  biidding  in  spring,  and  anon  strewing  the  ground  with 
their  withered  forms  when  autumn's  season  advances.  Men  are  lucJclesi 
mortaU  (dnXol  fiporot) ;  alive,  they  ore  pitiabU  (oiCvpol) ;  dead,  they  are 
the  xa/ioiTcr,  the  enfeebled,  the  worn  and  wearied  whose  worh  is  done. 

All  this,  too,  is  in  Homer  the  effect  of  merely  natural  views.  Of  the 
penal  character  of  death  there  is  no  notion.  Sometimes  it  is  sent  as  a 
sentence  of  the  gods  upon  individual  offenders.  But  as  the  race*s  penalty 
the  race's  guilt,  it  is  something  beyond  the  poet's  cognizance.    To  him 

^  only  a  law,  fate,  or  necessity.    But  even  with  this  absence  of  that 
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ksowledlge  of  death  ae  **  the  wages  of  tan"  and  of  sin  as  "  the  z\mg  of 
death,"  by  which  Beyelation  intensifies  its  solemnity, — a  defect  which 
might  make  it  seem  less  terrible, — ^it  is  an  event  awfol  and  abhorrent 
to  man.  As  a  simply  natural  incident,  it  is  yet  the  sorest  of  evils, 
while  life  is  the  best  of  boons, — a  gift  with  a  price  against  whioh  it  were 
rain  to  weigh  all  Priam*s  stores,  heavy  as  they  were  before  the  sack  of 
Troy,  or  the  incalculable  worth  of  all  the  votive  gold  whioh  Phoebus 
Apollo  holds  within  the  girth  of  rocky  Pytho. 

In  the  Homeric  apprehensions  of  man's  nature  and  destiny,  what  was  it 
that  threw  such  a  Inrid  light  over  death  and  the  state  of  the  dead  ?  The 
answer  to  this  is  dependent  npon  the  sense  foimd  for  the  varions  terms 
nsed  to  express  the  parts  of  man's  compound  being ;  and  it  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  make  out  a  consistent  Homeric  peychology.  The  best  investiga- 
tion of  this  sobject  is  given  by  Niigelsbach,  whose  opinion  is,  that  at  death 
the  real  ego^  the  self-conscions  personality,  was  held  to  cease.  When  the 
man  died,  the  body  was  abandoned  by  tiiie  material  principle  of  animal 
hfe,  i'^xii)  which  was  resident  in  the  body,  yet  distinct  from  it.  The 
flight  of  this  animal  sonl  involved  also  the  decay  of  the  intellectnal  soul 
l^ft6t) ;  for  the  body  was  the  bearer  of  the  latter , in  so  for  as  the  mental  activi- 
ties denoted  by  the  terms,  heart,  ardour,  reason,  (ijrop,  Kpablrj,  fjJvos,  v6os,  etc.,) 
were  all  situated  in  the  <^eWf,  the  midriff  separating  the  nobler  inwards 
from  the  ignobler.  For,  in  harmony  with  the  common  view  of  antiquity, 
it  is  not  the  head,  but  the  breast,  that  is  regarded  as  the  seat  of  conscious- 
ness. Thinking,  willing,  recollecting,  feeling,  are  all  presented  by  Homer  as 
ta  this  material  organ  (iv\  ^crQ,  so  that  when  it  wastes,  as  it  does  when  the 
animal  eonl  quits  the  body,  these  intellectual  powers  losing  their  medium, 
lose  also  their  reality.  Thus  Nagelsbach's  conclusion  is,  that  the  death- 
state  was  reckoned  so  vast  an  evil,  for  the  particular  reason  that  the  body 
was  the  true  man,  and  that,  by  the  dissolution  of  the  ^pevcf ,  the  genuine  per- 
sonal life  was  lost.  Perhaps  this  may  be  to  specialise  the  terms  too  severely, 
and  to  caai  back  upon  ancient  generaHties  the  light  of  modem  distinctions. 
Probably  Homer  did  not  thus  sharply  define  the  personal  life.  It  would 
be  strange  if  these  fresh  and  simple  times  had  learned  to  draw  precise 
distinctions  between  body,  soul,  and  spirit ;  so  as  to  say  that  in  one  of 
these  decisively  the  personality  centred.  Bather  it  was  the  whole  com- 
pound being,  the  man  of  flesh  and  blood  in  the  activities  of  earth,  that 
ficnmed  the  true  manhood  to  Homer ;  so  that,  when  the  change  of  dissolu- 
tion ensued,  the  genuine  being  passed  away,  and  no  longer  subsisted  in 
its  reality,  either  here  or  there. 

But,  however  it  may  be  with  some  of  these  details,  this  much  at  least 
is  ele^,  tiiat  the  Homeric  man,  if  he  did  not  absolutely  consider  the 
body,  as  disiingaished  from  soul  (irvxn)  &^d  spfrit  (Svfi^s),  to  be  his 
noblest  and  only  substantial  component,  did  at  any  rate  regard  it  as  the 
snbstratam  and  sustainer  of  alL  He  looked  upon  his  real,  personal 
existenoe,  his  heingt  so  far  as  it  was  worthy  of  the  name,  as  consisting  in, 
and  inseparably  bound  up  with,  this  union  of  corporeal  and  intelligent  con- 
stituents which  makes  the  man  of  flesh  and  blood.  Tliere  is  no  ovidonco 
here  of  the  idea  of  soul  in  the  modern  sense,  or  of  8]nrit  as  an  essence  in 
aUimate  contrast  with  the  body.  The  clear  discriminations  between 
matter  and  spirit,  with  which  we  are  so  familiar,  were  born  too  late  for 
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Homer.  With  liim,  said  means  the  bond  or  breath  of  animal  life,  and 
refteotion,  emotion,  voUtion,  memory,  are  all  expressed  through  the 
heart,  strength,  mind ;  and  by  these  only  so  long  as  they  are  connected 
with  the  physical  frame,  or,  more  exactly,  so  long  as  these  ^pcW,  which 
are  their  corporeal  seat,  subsist.  In  the  flight  of  this  piyche,  the  glory  of 
the  warm,  earthly  life,  has  its  setting.  The  body  then  becomes  mere 
flesh  and  bones  (vap^  xal  ^crrco),  to  be  wasted  by  oormption,  consumed  by 
the  fire,  or  devoured  by  beasts  and  birds  of  prey,  while  the  man*s  real  and 
inteUigent  life  comes  to  its  close.  So  decidedly  does  the  idea  of  the  bodily 
predominate  in  man*8  early  conceptions  of  life's  essence. 

There  are  passages,  no  doubt,  in  which  the  body  is  spoken  of  in  the 
Homeric  poetry  as  in  some  sense  a  shackle,  or  hindrance,  to  the  higher  being. 
But  that  is  nothing  more  than  a  passing  mood  of  feeling.  If  it  is  venturing 
upon  undue  precision  to  say  decidedly  tbat  the  body  was  the  personaUty, 
it  is  unquestionable  that  the  general  representation  puts  the  bodily  in  the 
foreground  of  that  which  men,  in  these  days,  felt  and  valued  as  true  being. 
How  large  the  preponderance  watf  which  was  thus  assigned  to  the 
corporeal,  may  be  gathered  from  a  variety  of  facts  which  come  to  the 
surface  from  time  to  time  in  the  currents  of  Homeric  thought.  How 
significant  it  is  that,  until  the  corpse  is  buried  or  burned,  the  soul,  as  it 
would  seem,  is  credited  with  a  remanent  connection  with  the  body,  the 
retention  of  which  renders  it  too  unlike  the  reduced  corporeity  of  the  true 
"  shades  "  for  free  entrance  to  be  allowed  it  into  their  realm  and  company. 
Nor  less  suggestive  are  the  circumstances  that,  when  these  '*  shades  "  are 
exhibited  as  regaining  for  a  brief  space  something  like  substantial  life,  it 
is  through  a  channel  of  a  material  order,  namely,  by  the  blood ;  and 
that,  when  Homer  shows  some  dim  straining  after  the  great  hope  of  an 
immortality  of  heavenly  blessedness,  it  takes  the  form  of  a  bodily  transla- 
tion of  Menelaus  to  Elysium.  It  is  the  real  man,  in  short,  that  comes  to 
end  in  death,  and  what  passes  into  the  unknown  world  is  only  itoBptyche 
— this  semi-material  breath  of  life,  which  flutters  away  through  the  month 
or  the  open  wound.  Homer  introduces  his  Iliad,  in  terms  which  imply 
this  pre-eminence  of  the  corporeal,  by  invoking  the  Muse  to  sing  of  the 
baneful  wrath  of  Peleus'  son,  which  brought  countless  woes  upon  the 
Greeks,  and  sent  many  noble  touts  (^x^)  o^  heroes  to  Hades  untimely, 
while  it  gave  tJietnaelvea  (adrovf )  a  prey  to  dogs  and  carrion  birds* 

The  exodus  here  ascribed  to  the  psyche  is  in  accordance  with  a  mode 
of  representation  which  the  history  of  ethnic  beliefs  proves  to  have  been 
extensively  current  among  widely  separated  nations.  Weloker  renundfl 
OS  how  the  early  Slavonian  families  imagined  that  the  soul  flew  like  a 
bird  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  dying,  fluttering  from  tree  to  tree,  restless 
untU  the  discharge  of  burial  rites ;  how  the  Kelts  thought  the  spirits  of  the 
departed  wandered  in  the  clouds;  how  the  Bed  Skins  of  America  saw 
them  in  the  ruddy  glow  of  the  setting  sun,  and  the  Lapps  beheld  them 
in  the  shimmering  of  the  Aurora  Borealis.  The  last  mentioned  fanoy 
has  been  caught  up  and  cast  in  beautiful  poetic  form  by  Coleridge,  who 
describes  the  Laplander 

*'  Marking  the  streamy  banners  of  the  North, 
And  thinking  he  those  spirits  soon  should  join 
Wbo  there,  in  floating  robes  of  roqr  light, 
Dan3e  sportively." 
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On  this  egress  from  the  body,  the  sonlfi  quit  the  "  wann  precincts  of 
the  eheerfal  day  "  in  order  to  pass  into  a  sadly  altered  sphere  of  existence. 
Themselves  the  principles  of  life,  they  cannot  bnt  sabsist  in  some  fashion, 
and  a  new  residence  must  be  proyided  for  them.  This  is  known  as  the 
house  ofHadea, — ^for  in  Homer  nsoally,  if  not  nniyersally,  Hades  desig- 
nates not  the  place  bnt  the  deity.  This  seat  of  the  assemblies  of  the  dead 
appears  to  be  situated  be^^ond  the  dark  tract  known  as  Erebos,  which 
serves  as  ft  sort  of  passage  to  it.  But  where  precisely  its  locality  was  con- 
ceived to  be,  is  by  no  means  easy  to  determine.*  Some  passages  seem 
to  place  it  at  the  western  extremity  of  earth,  beyond  the  encircling  ocean- 
stream,  in  which  case  we  should  have  a  parallel  to  the  traditionary  beliefs 
of  many  other  nations,  according  to  which  it  was  thought  to  be  where  the 
sun  sinks  into  the  sea.  Other  sections,  however,  appear  to  fix  it  no  less 
elf  arly  under  or  in  the  heart  of  the  earth.  Both  sets  of  expressions  will 
best  be  taken  as  they  are,  without  elaborate  schemes  of  reduction ;  for  in 
times  when  it  was  so  much  less  easy  for  the  mind  to  form  definite  notions 
of  the  unseen,  opinion  may  well  have  had  its  variations,  and  more  than 
one  popular  idea  may  have  been  current  on  a  subject  like  this. 

But  however  it  may  stand  with  theories  of  the  exact  locality  of  Hades,  the 
complexion  of  the  scene  itself  cannot  be  mistaken.  Hues  of  dreariness  over- 
spread the  outline.  The  trees  of  the  gloomy  region  are  poplars,  sign  ificantly 
selected,  as  Buskin  suggests,  because  "  the  frailness,  fragility,  and  incon- 
stancy of  the  leafage  of  the  poplar  tree  resembled  the  fancied  ghost-people." 
Its  plains  are  barren.  Instead  of  smiling  with  gracious  fruits  and  blossoms, 
they  are  covered  with  the  asphodel,  the  poor  growth  of  a  sfcony,  clayey 
soil,  whose  parti- coloured  blooms,  used  to  bedeck  graves,  are  the  best 
the  poor  dead  enjoy.  Its  rivers  are  **  abhorred  Styx,  the  flood  of  deadly 
hate,"  **  Bad  Acheron  of  sorrow,  black  and  deep,*'  Cocytus,  ^*  named  of 
lamentation  loud,  heard  on  the  rueful  stream,"  and  Pyriphlegethon,  with 
waves  like  the  fire  which  consumes  corpses.  To  all  which,  if  we  take 
the  last  Odyssey,  must  be  added  the  white  Leuoadian  rook,  which,  with 
the  ocean-stream,  the  gates  of  the  sun,  and  the  deme  of  dreams,  appears 
as  the  postern  to  ELades,  and  in  which  some  see  the  dread  emblem  of 
the  whitened  heaps  of  the  bones  of  the  dead.  In  figures  so  dismal  is  the 
entire  scene  drawn.  The  convention  of  departed  souls  is  a  horror  to  the 
gods  themselves,  a  region  of  densest  darkness,  where  the  sun  never 
iJeams  with  golden  eye  upon  the  miserable  denizens,  but  night  weighs 
i^on  them  wearily  for  ever. 

The  mode  of  being  into  which  death  ushers  hapless  mortals  is  in  stem 
coniormi^  with  the  sphere.  It  is  scarce  worthy  to  be  deemed  life.  The 
dead  are  but  cSd^Xa,  copies,  images,  shades  of  what  they  were  in  the 
world  above  ;  they  are  dfUmpfa  K&ptjpa,  fleetiog,  pithless  heads ;  they  range 

*  Volekar  (^HcmerUehe  Geographie,  134-155)  thinks  two  localities  are  taught, 
— under  earth,  and  in  the  West  outside  our  system.  Eggers,  in  his  De  Oreo 
Bomerico,  supposes  a  single  scene,  and  that  subterranean.  Gladstone  holds 
that  but  one  abode  is  intended,  and  that  in  the  West.  Welcker  belieyes  there 
is  a  real  diserepanoy  here  between  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Yoss  and  Nitzsch 
afirm  the  Hades  to  be  always  subterranean,  but  with  a  western  entranoe. 
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aimlesaly  over  dreary  meads  of  asphodel ;  they  flit  about  like  shadowi, 
or  the  folk  one  sees  in  visions.     Strictly  speaking,  they  are  mkhoat 
substance.    They  are  like  smoke  or  vapour,  so  intangible  that  Ulysses 
thrice  attempts  to  clasp  his  mother,  and  thrice  her  shade  flees  like  a 
phantom  or  a  dream  from  his  embrace.     Everything  connected  with 
them  bears  the  same  stamp  of  imreality.    They  have  no  genuine  voice, 
none  of  the  mellow  articulate  accents  of  **  speech-dividing  men  "  {fitpmts 
SvBpvmoi) .    Instead  of  the  pleasing  notes  of  intelligence,  the  place  resounds 
with  their  shrill,  senseless  shrieks,  comparable  only  to  the  cries  of  birds 
or  the  gibbering  of  bats.     Around  Ulysses,  according  to  the  Hades- 
descent  in  tlie  eleventh  Odyssey,  was  a  clang  of  the  dead,  like  the  hideous 
noise  of  vultures.    The  last  book  depicts  them  trooping  after  Hermes, 
"  gibbering  all  the  dreary  way,"  as  bats  **  take  wing  and  flutter,  squeak- 
ing all  around.*'    They  are  equally  deficient  in  thought  and  emotion. 
They  are  heartless  and  witless  (cLc^pioi,  d^padcct) .    Ulysses*  mother  fails  to 
recognise  her  own  son.    Their  condition  is  altogetiier  a  thin,  fantastic 
being,  a  fictitious,  phantom  existence,  in  which  they  continue  to  subtUtt 
and  little  more, — the  shadowy,  unintelligent,  impersonal  types  of  their 
former  corporeal  conscious  selves.    Bodiless,  tliey  are  yet  capable  of  a 
kind  of  bodily  motion.     Spiritless,  they    yet  can  mourn,  wish,  and 
hate.     Ghostly,  unintelligent  existences,  bereft  of  clear  consciousness, 
they  yet  have  a  longing  for  the  revivification  effected  by  the  gore,  and 
they  can  be   scared  from  the  trench  by  the   flashing  of    a  naked 
sword.    Abstractly  they  are  incapable  of  all  this.    But  the  mind  can- 
not carry  out  logically  its  own  idea.     As  cTduXo,  they  are  at  least  the 
lihenesses  or  speeiest  however  thin  and  shadowy,  of  their  former  being. 
So  the  whole  life  below  becomes  an  impoverished  semblance  of  the 

life  above 

The  very  inconsistencies  and  indistinctness  of  the  Homeric  idea  of 
fdturity  have  their  own  deep  meaning.    They  lend  additional  magnitude 
to  the  ruling  thought  of  Jife*s  fulness  as  attainable  only  here,  and  intensify 
the  gloom  which  settles  on  the  other  world.    So  dense  is  that  gloom 
that  nothing  can  dispel  it.    It  is  vain  to  appeal  even  to  an  Achilles,  vritli 
the  consideration  of  honours  and  compensations  in  Hades.    Tho  ono 
thing  that  excites  his  frozen  soul  with  a  faint,  passing  gratification  is  the 
report  of  the  bravery  of  the  son  who  was  left  to  sustain  the  honour  of  his 
name  in  Greece.    On  hearing  this  the  ghost  of  swift  ^acides,  "  measur- 
ing with  longer  strides  for  joy  the  meadow  gray  with  asphodel,  retired.*' 
Yet  we  must  not  forget  that,  dismal  as  is  the  position  of  the  *'  shades,** 
the  fact  that  they  subsist  at  all  is  all-important.    It  is  a  matter  of  little 
consequence  whether  the  cidoXoy  is  held  to  be  the  soul  disembodied,  or 
(with  Welcker)  the  substantial  form  or  Platonic  idea  of  the  man,  ^vhicb. 
must  survive  all  changes.    Whatever  it  is  theoretically,  in  Hades  itself  it 
is  but  a  feeble  entity.    Probably  it  is  as  undue  a  refinement  to  affirm, 
with  Grotemeyer,  that  the  part  which  subsists,  tliis  iHmipsychey  must  be 
the  real  personality,  as  it  is  to  say  with  Nagelsbach  that  the  body  is  the 
true  man.    The  weighty  fact  is,  that  while  the  glory  and  truth  of  life  are 
made  so  dependent  on  the  body*s  subsistence,  it  is  also  held  that  sometHis^ 
exists  beyond  the  body's  time.    That  something^  poor  though  its 
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bistoiry  may  be,  betrays  how  sincere  was  the  feeling  that  man  in  somQ 
fomi  mnst  snrviye  the  wreck  of  death.* 
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We  have  now  to  offer  some  closing  observations  on  a  theme  which,  of 
conzBe,  it  is  impossible  to  treat  systematically  in  the  pages  of  a  niiagazine. 

The  mode  in  which  many  theorize  when  Berelation  is  in  question,  is 
precisely  tlie  one  that  in  all  other  human  inquiries  is  the  most  hostile  to 
the  progress  of  philosophy  and  science.  Hasty  generalization,  as  in 
the  auti-Biblical  geological  speculations  rife  a  few  years  ago,  for  instancsy 
here  not  only  revels  in  successive  guises  unchecked,  but  is  too  often 
fostered  and  applauded  in  proportion  as  its  spirit  and  results  are  at  variance 
with  settled  beliefs  and  conunon  experience.  That  the  Bible,  though  a 
eompendious  exemplification  of  every  principle  that  finds  a  place  in 
the  administration  of  the  moral  system,  is  a  continuous  appeal  neverthe- 
less  to  common  sense,  consonant  with,  but  not  in  all  respects  amenable  to, 
the  reasoning  faculty,  seems  also  by  not  a  few  to  be  nullified  or  forgotten, 
even  when  it  is  not  formally  denied.  The  "  philosopher  "  frequently  steps 
in  between  the  Divine  page  and  a  direct  appUcation  of  its  plain  meaning, 
and  asks  ns,  often  rather  by  his  tones  and  gestures  than  in  so  many  words,  to 
sospend  our  judgment  till  he  has  given  the  characteiistio  facts  or  state- 
menis  of  Revelation  their  form,  logical  consistency,  a  symmetrical  develop- 
ment; asksns,  that  is,  to  await  the  result  of  that  "rigorous  analysis," 
that  "  extended  comparison  "  of  its  contents  with  truths  and  principles 
distantly  yet  essentially  related,  if  they  bo  true,  he  says,  which  may — 
but  also  may  not — issue  in  the  "  rational  *'  establishment  of  Christianity 
as  the  only  possible  sufficient  religion  for  man. 

To  analytical  inquiries  concerning  religion,  especially  the  religion  of 
Ghrist,^et  ns  again  say, — ^undertaken  and  prosecuted  in  a  truly  philo- 
Eophieal  temper,  and  in  a  candid  spirit,  we  cordially  wish  every  success. 
We  may,  however,  in  this  case  anticipate  all  just  conclusions.  For 
Bevelation  already  imposes  a  moral  service  which  is  recognised  and  felt 
to  be  in  ^le  highest  degree  "  reasonable ; "  it  rests  upon  principles  absolutely 
rational  to  him  (if  not  human,  then  Divine)  who  fully  comprehends  them. 
Unfortunately  the  method  itself  of  conducting  these  investigations  is 
frequently  such  as  to  insure  their  failure.  Metaphysioo-theological 
^systems,"  some  of  them  ambitious  enough  to  account  for  everything, 
the  infinite  Etouree  of  all  things  included,  for  the  most  part  are  little  more 
than  the  world  on  the  elephant,  the  elephant  on  the  tortoise,  the  tortoise 
on  nothing.  Or  if  we  are  not  landed  in  sheer  negativeness,  mysteries  are 
assnmed,  in  handling  Bevelation,  where  none  exist  or  are  asserted ;  true 
ones,  such  as  **  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom,"  are  kept  out  of  sight, 
except  when  it  is  convenient  to  adduce  or  notice  them ;  difficulties  are 
indifferently  magnified  or  spirited  away  as  occasion  demands ;  interpre- 

•  From  a  paper,  **  The  Homeric  Conception  of  Life  and  Immoriality,"  in 
Th£  BritUh  and  Foreign  Etangelieal  Review ^  by  the  Bev.  S.  P.  Salmond,  M.A. 
t  See  this  Magasine  for  1873,  pp.  60-67. 
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tations  are  accepted  or  rejected  just  a^  the  claims  of  pure  theory  may 
happen  to  require."^  A  few  main  points  laid  down,  some  skeleton  theories 
sketched,  and  a  gaunt  nationalist  frame-work  arises,  now  in  one  direction 
and  now  in  another,  on  which  each  admirer  .of  the  new  thing  may  for 
hin:iself  set  to  work  to  fill  in  details,  and  embellish  according  to  taste.  A 
procedure  not  remotely  unlike  this  would  be,  an  attempt  to  write  history 
from  the  lives  of  two  or  three  chief  figures,  Alexander,  Gtesar,  Napoleon ; 
to  deriye  a  cosmogony  from  the  qualities  of  a  handful  of  simples,  grayity, 
oxygen,  electricity ;  or  to  describe  the  British  Constitution  by  the  help  of 
the  three  ideas  of  a  crown,  an  election,  and  a  jury. 

"  But,"  the  aspiring  framer  of  a  new  Theodicee  rejoins,  "  don't  despise 
our  labours.  Certain '  quantities '  being  given,  it  is  possible  to  deduce  from 
them  the  whole  experience  of  mankind ;  there  are  '  elements '  from  which, 
once  fixed,  may  be  compiled  a  natural  account  and  scheme  of  the  universe.'* 
Let  tliis  be  admitted.  Let  us  grant  that  there  are  intelligences  who  may 
gird  on  the  delegated  might  of  the  Infinite  so  far  as  to  be  able,  from  one 
atom  given  in  time  and  space,  to  determine  the  condition,  past,  present, 
and  future,  of  all  other  **  atoms,"  ourselves,  endowed  with  fi^e-will, 
included ;  it  is  still  certain  that  we  cannot  do  this.  The  task  is  beyond 
our  power  where  only  the  material  world  is  concerned,  in  which  the  trusty 
measures  of  number  and  magnitude,  physical  "  laws,"  are  so  widely  appU- 
cable  ;  and  still  less  can  we  deal  exhaustively  with  that  world  of  thought 
and  its  qualifying  morality,  of  actions  and  their  consequences,  natural 
and  judicial,  with  which  we  have  as  responsible  beings  to  do.  Bevelation 
moreover,  as  it  stands,  a  light  and  power  only  half  recognised,  is  itself 
abundantly  more  suggestive  of  ultimate  truths,  and,  amid  the  flashings  of 
its  peculiar  teaching  as  to  our  present  interests  and  inomediate  duty,  shows 
more  of  the  foundations  of  the  Divine  handiwork,  than  all  the  independ- 
ent knowledge  or  experience  of  mankind,  the  composition  of  external 
nature,  or  that  fragment  of  the  Universal  comprised  in  the  history  of 
the  past  that  has  not  been  touched  by  it.  Truly  the  ambition  of  the 
Titans,  compared  with  the  task  accepted  by  our  Rationalists  and  Abso- 
lutists, seems  after  all  to  have  been  a  sufiiciently  prosaic  and  reasonable 
affair  1 

In  all  the  schools  of  Rationalism  a  prevalent  practice,  productive  of  a 
long  train  of  delusions,  is  the  depreciation,  more  or  less  intentional,  of  the 
rignificancy  of  the  moral  qualifications  necessary  to  a  correct  interpretation 
of  Bevelation;  qualifications  without  which  all  others,  whether  intellectual, 
emotional,  or  imaginative,  are  of  slight  practical  worth  in  the  witness 
to  it.  That  the  Christian  behever,  all  other  things  being  equal,  will  ever 
be  the  most  trustworthy  interpreter  of  Christianity,  is  a  proposition  so 
evidently  just  as  to  require,  one  would  think,  little  more  than  a  statement 
of  it  for  its  acceptance.  We  trust  a  Huxley  in  his  own  sphere.  The  &ot 
is,  however,  let  men  attribute  it  to  what  cause  they  choose,  that  we  have 
hereperhaps  the  only  instance  in  which  experiment  forfeits  a  per-oentage  on 
its  usual  value,  and  in  which  credit  is  reluctantly  rendered  to  self-evident 
proficiency.     We  confide,  and  with  reason,  in  the  judgment  of  the 

*  Among  the  latest  productioiu!  of  this  kind,  in  this  country,  are  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold's  ''  Literature  and  Dogma,''  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill's  ''Esaya  on  Beligion.'' 
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practised  lawyer,  the  painter,  the  marician,  in  matters  pertaining  to  their 
several  arts.  The  results  of  tlie  chemist's  inyestigations  in  his  laboratory 
come  abroad  nnder  laToxir  of  his  known  attainments,  and  are  reeeive<1 
as  of  good  faith  by  the  world,  so  iar  at  least  as  to  secnre  a  trial  from 
others  on  their  own  merits. 

Not  so  with  the  testimony  of  the  Christian  believer  when  he  comes  to 
speak  of  his  religion.    His  word  is  of  least  weight  exactly  where  analogy 
and  common  sense  declare  it  onght  to  be  greatest.    It  will  pass  nnchal- 
lenged  in  the  market,  is  not  doubted  in  the  witness-box,  and  may  be  as 
safe  as  a  bond   on   'Change ;  nay,  a  consistent  Christian   trader — or 
writer,  if  he  does  bnt  keep  clear  of  his  creed — often  derives,  even  in 
his  dealings  with  worldlings,  no  small  advantage  from  his  religious  pro- 
fession ;  but  only  let  the  subject  of  his  belief  be  introduced,  and  the  smile 
and  welcome  of  mutual  confidence  give  place,  with  the  suddenness  and 
completeness  of  a  chemical  transformation,  to  unmistakable  suspicion  and 
distrust.  The  man  is  most  dishonoured  when  most  upon  honour.  Beeeiving 
the  homage  of  his  affections,  Christianity,  it  is  assumed,  can  for  that 
reason  gain  but  httle  from  the  attestation  of  his  understanding.  His  mind 
is  necessarily  biassed  forsooth !    The  avowal  that  the  religions  system  set 
forth  in  the  New  Testament  is  to  him  more  than  an  optional  theory,  is 
beyond  the  sphere  of  legitimate  "  free  "  speculation,  suffices  to  silence  his 
claim  of  possessing  and  exercising  an  independent  judgment  concerning 
it.    His  very  experience  of  inestimable  benefits  resulting  from  its  accept- 
ance put  biTn  out  of  court  as  a  witness  in  its  behalf.    If  listened  to  at  all, 
it  must  be  by  way  of  allowing  him  to  put  in  a  wearisome  appendix  to 
the  abstractions  of  the  moral  philosopher ;  and  he  must  run  the  gauntlet 
of  every  objection  that  the   perverted  ingenuity,  or  the  unscrupulous 
audacity,  of  scepticism  can  press  into  its  service. 

Among  the  many  replies  that  may  be  given  to  this  mistake  as  to  the 
vahdity  of  the  evidence  of  Christian  people  for  their  own  belief,  there  is 
one  which  it  is  desirable  that  our  op|)onents  should  particularly  ponder. 
Revelation  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  production  of  a  writer  who  should 
purposely  clothe  his  ideas  in  such  forms,  and  adopt  such  phraseology,  as 
that  only  a  certain  class  of  readers — ^those,  for  instance,  who  had  passed, 
or  were  willing  to  pass,  through  a  particular  ooune  of  training — might 
comprehend  them.  With  a  definite  object  before  him,  unattainable  pos- 
sibly in  any  other  way,  he  would  be  regardless  of  imputations  of  all  others, 
— of  error  in  his  purpose,  or  of  obscurity  and  ruggedness  either  as  to 
order,  matter,  or  style.  His  wisdom  itself  might  be  foolishness — ^till  his 
triumph  was  secure.  Till  then  he  would  be  content  if  the  few  to  whom 
he  wished  specially  to  address  himself  perceived  his  meaning,  and  caught, 
as  kindred  spirits,  the  glow  of  his  enterprise  and  his  enthusiasm  in  the 
pursuit  of  it. 

Thus  is  it  undoubtedly,  to  an  extent,  with  the  Divine  Word :  there  is  a 
"letter**  that  ''killeth*'  or  maketh  alive,  just  as  it  is  taken.  The  Reve- 
lation of  which  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  the  pregnant  literal 
expression,  is  addressed  to  all,  and  no  one  is  excluded  from  opportunities 
of  understanding  the  message,  so  far  as  it  is  one  of  personal  salvation, 
in  its  fullest  import  and  widest  application.  Meanwhile,  granting  that 
it  has  depths  which  the  intellect  has  not  yet  pierced,  heights  which  it  lias 
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not  yet  Boaled, ''  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear**  is  the  starting- 
point  for  all  improvement  in  this  kind  of  knowledge — ^not  to  offend  by 
claiming  for  it  the  honours  of  a  Philosophy ;  and  to  whom  shall  its 
choicest  truths,  its  ''hidden  wisdom,"  be  made  known  in  their  utmost 
essence  and  effects  so  well  as  to  him  who  gives  signs  which  none  can 
fairly  gainsay  that  he  has  ahready,  more  or  less,  ''the  mind  of  the 
Spirit "  by  whom  the  Word  was  at  first  dictated  ? 

Is  there  reason  to  wonder  at  this  ?  The  same  principle  holds  good,  not 
obscurely,  with  regard  to  our  relations  to  Nature.  Some  of  her  aspects 
are  incomprehensible,  purposeless,  to  all  biit  those  who,  by  dose  and 
friendly  observation,  have  found  a  key  to  their  interpretation :  there  are 
forms  of  beauty,  symbols  of  power,  and  marks  of  wisdom,  that  have  no 
language  for  such  as  have  not  gone,  and  have  no  desire  to  go,  through  a 
certain  course  of  discipline  and  culture.  Genius  is  often  kindled  into 
rapture  by  scenes  that  suggest  nothing  to  the  vacant  eye  of  the  uninitiated. 
Only  as  taste  is  improved  and  the  judgment  ripens  does  the  province  of 
the  beautiful  smd  impressive  widen,  till  all  creation,  blending  its  wild- 
ness,  its  barrenness,  and  its  ruggedness  with  its  smoother  passages,  goes 
to  make  up  in  the  beholder's  estimate  one  liarmonious  outward  transcript 
of  the  natural  perfections  of  its  Author. 

So  it  is  with  Revelation,  though  considered  apart  from  its  appeal,  if  that 
be  possible,  to  the  moral  sentiments,  and  irrespective  of  its  frequent  call 
for  a  specific  faith.  Its  apparent  contradictions,  its  abrupt  transitions, 
its  harsher  periods,— if  any  choose  to  call  its  eommunioationa  "  abrupt** 
and  its  structure  "  harsh,*' — are  as  nothing,  if  they  do  not  entirely  dis- 
appear, to  him  who  attains  an  elevation  from  which  it  may  be  viewed  as 
a  whole  ;  to  him  who  has  made  some  progress  in  reading  the  Volume  as 
proceeding  from  a  Voice  that  cannot  but  be  at  one  with  itself  whether  it 
speaks  in  nature  or  by  the  hps  of  men :  whilst  from  others,  who  prefer 
to  dwell  upon  isolated  difficulties,  to  descant  upon  presumed  improbabili- 
ties and  discrepancies,  finding  stumbling-blocks  in  wisely-appointed  tests 
of  sincerity,  a  perception  of  its  comprehensive  truthfulness,  and  the  per- 
fect hannony  of  each  part  with  the  rest,  is  punitively  withheld. 

And  this  is  but  a  particular  application  of  a  general  law*  God  speaks 
in  one  way  or  another,  both  in  nature  and  in  Bevelatioo,  to  alL  But 
only  for  such  as  are  carefol  to  attend  to  the  early  and  lower  whispers  of 
His  voice  are  disclosed  the  higher  relations,  the  attractions,  and  trans- 
forming efiOieacy,  of  truth.  Our  religion  however  is  here  chiefly  concerned ; 
and  whoever  turns  away,  with  careless  indifference  or  hanghty  inde- 
pendence, from  the  unobtrusive  dawnings  of  Divine  light,  as  disclosed  in 
the  Scriptures,  will  at  length  be  found  to  give  no  sign  that  he  perceives 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness  itself,  although  shining  in  noontide  strength 
before  him.  Indeed  a  mind  wishful  to  give  Revelation  its  fuU.  chance  of 
being  proved  in  the  right,  will  narrowly  watch  the  origin  andmovesoants 
of  a  disposition  to  consider  the  plea, "  That  which  we  have  heard,  which  we 
have  seen  with  our  eyes,  which  we  have  looked  upon,  and  our  hands  have 
handled,  of  the  Word  of  Life,... declare  we  unto  you,*'  as  no  more  than  the 
insecure  avowal  of  religious  partisanship.  Of  Philosophy  itself,— it  may 
be,  nay,  we  know  that  it  is,  under  pain  of  incurring  the  ridicule  of  many 
pf  its  foremost  devotees,— we  still  in  our  turn  demand  a  "  sign/*— that  of 
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loeepiing  tbis  Idnd  of  testimoiiy  on  the  dde  of  Bevelation  at  its  foil  valae, 
•nd  of  spontaaeoii&ly  giving  the  Christian  believer,  as  saob,  the  easting- 
Tote  in  eveiy  ease  of  donbtM  inteipretatioB  or  application  of  the  state- 
menta  and  principles  of  what,  with  some  good  show  of  reason,  is  olaimed 
as  Bevealed  Tmth.  We  shall  have  no  saoh  sign,  however,  if  modem 
Bationaliste  can  help  it  The  airoganoe  with  which  believers  in  a  Deity, 
sod  a  revelation  of  Him,  have  lately  been  warned  off  the  ground  till 
dever  phyaioists  shall  have  foond  with  the  help  of  the  microscope  a  god 
after  their  own  heart,  would  be  a  subject  for  mirth,  were  it  not  that,  to 
some  one  or  other,  such  sportive  *'  science  "  must  end  in  confosion  and 
disaster.  ^ 

One  main  occasion  of  those  defeetive  methods  of  philosophising  on  the 

Bubjeet  of  religion  to  which  we  are  adverting  is,  an  erroneous  view  of  the 

*'  fBiih  "  which,  in  various  forms  and  appUcations,  is  in  the  Word  of  God 

so  constantly  insisted  upon.    By  many  it  is  apparently  not  considered 

that  this  qnahty  or  gift,  primarily  a  condition  and  a  sign  inseparable  from 

the  renewed  moral  state  of  a  Christian,  is  also  itself  the  active  cause  of  a 

spedfic  difference,  in  other  relations  than  that  of  morals,  between  those 

who  have  it  and  those  who  have  it  not, — a  cause  of  a  difference  whose  con- 

seqosnees  extend  not  only  to  the  action  of  the  moral  but  the  intellectoal 

powers:   that,  taking  the  whole  man  into  account,  it  authoritatively 

proBOunees,  according  as  it  is  realised  or  not,  on  which  side  of  the  Ime 

between  truth  and  error,  with  their  illimitable  practical  issues,  each  of  us 

shall  be  finally  and  for  ever  found    Agreeably  with  the  first  dogmatic 

fonuulaiy  that  has  to  be  admitted  before  so  much  as  a  start  for  eternal 

]i&  can  be  made,  **  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  hath  everlasting  life ; 

and  hethat  believeth  not  the  Son  shall  not  see  life,"  the  original  andfore- 

most  office  of  fuith  is  indeed  to  "justify,"  but  its  secondary  and  con- 

eomitant  efEecte,  showing  themselves  in  abundant  evidences  and  illus- 

tntions  of  a  "  new  creatioui"  it  is  a  fiEital  defect  in  any  '*  philosophioal " 

sanrey  of  man  to  overlook* 

Not  in  the  interests  of  a  mere  theory,  but  as  the  result  of  a  thousand 
omvergent  observations  and  testimonies,— concerning  men  whose  speech 
and  conduct  have  been  scrutinized  as  long  as  the  ear  could  catch  their 
woids  and  the  eye  could  trace  their  course, — ^we  may  fairly  ask,  what  act 
exhibits  in  man's  individual  fortune  results  so  momentous  and  compre- 
hensive as  those  consequent  upon  a  Scriptural "  believing  "  ?  If  we  here 
have  not  demonstratioD,  in  its  strict  sense,  still  we  inquire  what  principle 
so  auspidously  as  that  of  the  "  faith  "  which  Christians  say  they  possess, 
ofGfiis  to  restore  man,  in  the  integrity  and  variety  of  his  powers  and 
eapacilieBy  to  harmonioos  relations  with  that  system  of  life  with  which  all 
but  oat-aod-ont  Atheists  confess  him  to  have  seriously  clashed  ? 

The  proposiiion  underlying  the  Christian  scheme,  for  those  who  acccept 
it,  is  that  man  may  be  rescued  from  what  is  now  his  natural  state :  the 
Divine  i^pointment, — ^to  say  no  more, — iB  that  he  who  believes  shall  be  so 
naeued :  the  object  of  beheving  is  clearly  defined :  the  origin  and  active 
operatiAn  of  this  "believing"  are  ressonably  accounted  for;  and  every 
earnest  disciple  of  Christ  expects  to  be  "  8aved,"--saved,  that  is,  firom  all 

•  See  Huxley  :  patsim. 
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moral  guilt  aud  weakness,  from  intelleciual  Uiraldom  to  Belf-destractive 
passions,  from  physical  degradation ; — restorative  effeotsof  "  faith  "  these 
to  be  followed  by  the  positiye  gifts  assured,  of  snper-aboimding  grace,  to 
every  one  that  "  hath  the  Son ; "  of  which  it  is  enough  to  name  "  the 
beanty  of  holiness,"  emancipation  from  the  possibility  of  error,  and  harmony 
both  inward  and  ontward  with  the  development  of  the  Divine  designs  in 
the  Universe, — as  it  has  been,  as  it  now  is,  and  as  it  yet  in  a  glorious  future 
shall  be.  Here  is  the  profession :  it  lives,  works,  and  prodnoes  visible  results 
for  good  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  horizon  to  which  man  can  be  followed 
by  the  *'  philosopher  **  who  makes  human  nature  his  special  study.  Have  our 
Mills,  and  Huzleys,  and  Tyndallsmade  any  tolerable  efforts  to  xmderstand 
before  rejecting  it  as  insignificant  ?  Have  they  as  yet  given  any  reason 
for  their  scepticism  as  to  Christianity  but  baHren  negatives,  banran  except 
so  fiEur  as  they  show  their  dislike  to  it  ?  Who  can  omit,  unless  on  condition 
of  vitiating  all  his  conclusions  as  to  humanity,  its  history  or  its  destiny, 
an  account  of  the  implantation  in  the  human  mind  of  that  mode  of  thought 
and  action  which,  if  there  be  any  honesty  in  the  unwavering  and  consistent 
testimony  of  multitudes  for  ages  past,  is  not  only  to  give  to  the  morally 
guilty  a  "  peace  which  passeth  all  understanding,'*  but  to  bestow  on  him 
who  thinks  and  acts  in  this  fAshion  the  "  earnest "  of  an  "  inheritance,"  as  he 
holds  it,  distant  though  it  be,  that  is  itself  both  the  foretaste  and  the 
abiding  essence  of  the  blessedness  of  a  higher  life  ?.  Is  it  less  than  self- 
evident  that  an  ethaustive  examination  of  this  actuaUty,  the  Christian's 
subjective  *' assurance  of  hope,"  must  be  of  the  very  core  and  substance 
of  idl  philosophy  that  afifects  to  busy  itself  with  man  and  his  interests? 

It  should  here  be  remarked,  moreover,  that  faith,  as  it  is  understood 
and  described  by  such  as  profess  by  its  instrumentality  to  have  "  passed 
{torn  "  a  state  which  they  term  "  death  "  to  one  which  they  term  **  life,*' 
starts  in  its  saving  action  precisely  where  the  logical  faculty,  bewildered 
and  helpless,  begins  to  stumble ;  accompanies,  indeed,  and  pays  willing 
regard  to,  reason  so  long  as  this  is  able  to  make  good  its  own  pretensions, 
but  cannot  stop  short  in  its  proper  work  when  the  understanding  vacil- 
lates and  falters  in  its  apprehension  of  the  truths  which  are  the  speciahties 
of  Revelation.  Nor  is  this  something  new,  or  ab  extra,  to  the  true  theory 
of  hfe.  The  <*  faith"  alternately  sneered  at  and  fruitlessly  attacked  by 
Bationalists  is,  in  its  ultimate  form,  a  power  or  quality  essential  to  the 
constitution  of  moral  agents  as  standing  in  the  integrity  of  their  proper 
relationship  to  the  First  Cause.  To  be  without  it,  is  the  brief  histoxy  of 
fallen  beings ;  to  restore  it,  is  the  short  account  of  the  chief  purpose  of  our 
present  state  of  probation ;  to  have  it  in  possession,  is  the  only  way  in 
which  the  eye  of  the  finite,  conscious  being,  pierdng  the  veil  of  the  outwaid 
and  visible,  can  look  upon  the  sealed  glories  of  the  infinite  Invisible- 
can  gaze  in  safety  on  His  otherwise  insufferable  perfections. 

Hostility  to  such  sentiments  as  these,  oppositions  of  **  science,"  moulded 
into  fresh  forms  by  every  successive  gust  of  Rationalism,  are  but  varia- 
tions in  the  attitude  which  the  human  heart,  as  it  is,  ever  secretly  or 
avowedly  assumes  towards  each  and  every  claim  of  Scriptural  religion. 
That  we  can  assign  a  sufllciently  proximate  cause  for  tiie  origin  of  the 
"  enmity,"  scarcely  lessens  our  wonder  at  its  contmued  existence ;  and 
that  man,  in  so  far  as  he  is  represented  by  some  of  the  most  prominent 
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Bcliools  of  modem  thought,  Biill  cavils  at,  and  sparuB    the  more  for 

bis  adTaneexnfint  in  other  respects,  the  Divinely-appomted  method   of 

testoiatioii  to  hia  full  priyileges  as  man, — ^that  of  advanomg  beyond  the 

line  of  his  own  contracted  experience  and  efforts  by  the  exercise  of  a 

^generating  and  ennobhng  act  of  confidence  in  the  word  of  his  Maker, 

in  act  to  which  he  is  invited,  urged,  and  all  but  forced, — ^appears  the 

most  ominous  of  all  indications  how  deeply  he  is  fallen,  how  widely 

stnyed,  from  the  original  objects  contemplated  in  his  being. 

Were  this  conduct  merely  a  matter  of  sentiment  or  taste,  for  the 
peculiarities  of  which  none  is  morally  responsible,  we  could  have  nothing 
to  object.  To  the  somewhat  vulgar  mind  of  a  Johnson  the  charms  of 
Milton*s  *'  Lycidas*'  may  occasion  **  disgust ;  "  and  no  inference  can  be 
drawn  but  that  the  spirit  of  a  true  poet  may  find  some  difficulty  in 
penetrating  the  husk  in  which  intellect  of  undoubted  culture  and  force 
may  unfortunately  happen  to  be  encased.  But  the  question  here  is  of  a 
very  different  order.  Bcsponsibility  for  our  creed  is  co-extensive  with 
our  perception  of,  or  oar  opportunities  of  perceiving,  the  truth  ;  and  the 
tremendous  reaHty  is  that  the  New  Testament  demands  a  positive  and 
obedient  faith,  such  as  it  describes,  limits,  and  distinctly  interprets,  on 
the  exercise  of  which  personal  salvation  is  inexorably  suspended. 

To  induce  the  judgment  and  the  will,  then,  to  fall  in  more  readily  with 
this  requirement,  let  it  also  be  remembered  that,  so  far  from  disturbing 
the  proper  equilibrium  of  the  human  powers,  as  soon  as  these  are  sur* 
rendered  to  its  control,  a  Scriptural  faith  checks  their  irregular  action, 
restoring  each  and  all  to  that  normal  mutual  relationship  in  which  alone 
the  fullest  possible  measure  of  individual  happiness  was  from  the  first 
intended  to  be  found.  It  is  an  element  in  the  peace  which  is  pre- 
eminently Chiistian,  that  the  intellect,  participating  in  the  benefit  of 
spiritual  regeneration,  ceases  to  be  the  sport  of  its  own  energies ;  that  it 
rec(^gnisee  its  necessary  limits ;  and,  in  favour  of  a  higher  law  for  its  own 
aims  and  action  than  it  can  devise,  desists  from  the  restless  strife,  the 
tonnenting  desires,  kindled  by  hopes  of  reaUsing  baseless  visions  of  the 
'*  final,"  the  '*  unconditioned,"  the  "  universaL"  Thus  subordinated  in 
place  and  function, — as  it  truly  is  in  every  man  in  whom  the  Word  has 
taken  its  proper  effect, — and  restrained  in  its  vain  discursiveness,  the 
understanding  has  its  own  claim  \'indicated  as  contributing  to  life.  Its 
loss  is  gain :  henceforth  it  implicitly  receives,  and  practically  applies, 
truths  that  to  the  sceptical  have  ever  been,  must  of  necessity  ever  be, 
ftfff^riong  of  constantly-deepening  doubt  and  self-chastising  disputation. 

Thus  faith  is  a  prolepsis.  Divinely  authorised  and  pretematurally 
effectuated,  it  lays  hold  of,  and  turns  to  aooouni  for  lofty  good  in  present 
experience,  principles  and  forces  that  are  impalpable,  or  to  say  the 
least,  inaccessible  for  practical  use,  to  the  unassisted  intellect.  It  gains 
for  the  submiscive  affections  of  a  renewed  heart  that  which  is  denied  to 
the  impetooeity  and  overweening  independence  of  ambitious— though 
£iultles8 — dialectics.  Here  is  an  instance,  one  that  it  behoves  us  well 
to  consider,  wherein  the  proverb  is  verified,  **  The  last  shaU  be  first,  and 
the  first  last."  For  wisdom  of  this  order  expatiates  in  the  temple  of 
Truth  with  freedom,  while  "  philosophy  "  anxiously  gropes  to  ascertain 
the  secori^  of  ita  supporting  pillars :  the  behever  Uyes  by  *'  every  word 
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that  prooeedeth  oat  of  the  month  of  God,"  while  the  doubter,  tOl  he  shAll 
have  discovered  why  God  hath  spoken  thus  and  thus,  chooses  to  starve 
npon  negations  without  proof  and  speculations  without  a  testimony.  By 
*' faith  we  understand  that  the  worlds  were  framed  by  the  word  of  God, 
so  that  things  which  are  seen  were  not  made  of  things  which  do  appear," 
while  the  independent  cosmogonist  places  the/oc^  of  this  beginning  of 
*'  the  worlds  **  in  abeyance  until  he  has  comprehended  its  rMde,    So  also 
Abraham,  and  every  spiritual  son  of  the  faithful  Patriarch,  *4ook8for  a 
city  which  hath  foundations ; "  and,  taking  the  words  of  the  Oath  as  an 
authentic  charter,  numbers  his  own  lowly  name  onitsilluslriousmustor-roU; 
while"  philosophy"  quibbles  away  the  ground  of  the  affirmation,  denying 
the  possibility  or  the  fact  of  moral  guiU,  and,  to  the  error  of  rejecting  the 
support  which  reason  itself  can  adduce  in  behalf  of  a  doctrine  of  a  Trinity 
in  Unity,  when  once  revealed,  adds  that  of  treating  as  a  politic  sabjeo- 
tive  idea  the  actual  Atonement  to  which  that  Oath,  the  sufficient  pledge 
of  the  fulfilment  of  an  **  everlasting  covenant,"  has  respect.    Far,  indeed, 
is  ''  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen," 
from    being  an  empty  abstraction.    It  is  the  formal  cause  of  all  that 
humanity  possesses,   or  ever  possessed,  of  the  true,  the  ennobling,  the 
permanent  in  its  life.    To  it  are  due  the  origin  and  growth  of  a  sect,  a 
Divine  Person  at  its  head,  unknown  indeed  to  the  aspirations  and  temper 
of  the  world,  though  largely  determining  its  historical  course ;  held  to  be 
beneath  the  attention  of  "  liberal "  culture,  though  exhibiting  abundant 
evidence  of  having  in  its  possession  the  coveted  secret  for  which  philosophy 
from  age  to  age  renews  its  painful  but  fruitless  pilgrimages ;  a  sect  with 
whose  fates  all  human  fates  are  enwrapped  for  good  or  evil,  and  in  whose 
triumphs  every  man  must  finally  share,  or  miss  the  true  end,  and  all  good 
ends,  of  his  being.    Happily  such  a  community  exists  in  the  world,  though 
it  is  neither  in  form  nor  essence  a  world-power :  breathed  upon  by  the 
"  Spirit,"  its  members  Uve  in  the  Divine  sense  of  the  word  life ;  and  they 
die  in  and  by  that  Spirit,  to  Hve  yet  more  fully  in  Him,  they  invariably 
testify  though  not  knowing  as  yet  whence  He  cometh,  or  whither  He 
goeth, — knowing  in  fact  little  concerning  Him  but  that  He,  being  "  good," 
will  '*  lead  them  into  the  land  of  uprightness." 

The  effects  of  faith  do  not  end  even  here :  it  brings  with  it  more  than 
an  extension  of  man's  native  sphere  of  thought  and  action,  and  a  deU- 
verance  from  such  evils  as  man  within  that  sphere  can  be  conscious  of. 
In  its  highest  exercise,  that  of  the  acceptance  of  the  personal  Saviour,  by 
the  act  itself  of  transcending  it  reveals  to  its  trembling  possessor  the  depth 
of  the  abyss  over  which  it  carries  him.  To  the  eye  of  him  who  passes 
**  from  death  unto  life,"  are  vividly  displayed  difficulties  of  which  scepti- 
cism dreams  not :  voices  reach  his  ear,  the  sad  exponents  of  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  solemn  warnings,  the  authoritative  injunctions,  the  personal 
appeals  that  have  been  addressed  to  him  as  a  fallen  but  redeemable  being, 
such  as  strike  not  the  outward  sense  of  the  intellect ;  and  only  in  the  moment 
of  conscious  security  does  he  first  become  aware  of  the  true  character  of 
the  perils  from  which  he  escapes.  Faith,  that  is,not  only  saves,  butshows, 
more  fully  than  aught  else  could  do,  the  nature  of  that  from  which  it 
saves:  in  giving  life,  it  discloses  death;  in  bestowing  righteousness,  it 
compels  an  honest  confession  from  the  lips  of  the  subject  of  its  Divine 
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energy,  **  Behold,   I  am  vile,  and  my  iniqtiity  is  infinite ! "    Ab  the 
hunter,  who  has  elBared  by  a  hair's-breadth  Bome  Alpine  ehaem,  the  yawn- 
ing deetrodioxi  of  which  he  enly  peroeived  as  he  sprang  from  its  brink, 
Kttody  breathes  for  dread  lest  his  footing  should  even  now  be  inseonre ; 
M  a  ooDunaDder  who  by  the  reoklessness  of  despair,  or  some  freak  of 
ioitane,  wins  a  great  battle,  only  reeognises  in  the  moment  of  Tietory 
the  foil  extent  of  the  disasters  that  defeat  would  have  brought  with  it ; 
or  as  the  eaptive,  restored  to  home  and  friends  just  as  hope  gave  up  all 
ibr  loot,  makes  his  sudden  happiness  the  measure  of  the  misery  from  which 
he  has  been  deliyered,  so,  from  the  safe  side  of  the  gulf  that  lies  between 
the  mere  knowledge  of  the  truth  and  its  appropriation  as  a  power  unto 
lalvation,  does  the  Christian  believer,  throbbing  with  alternate  joy  and 
terror,  first  learn  by  a  sight  of  the  ruin  that  threatened  him  the  greatness 
oi  the  deliverance  effected. 

Or  we  may  put  the  matter  thus,— not  frirther  to  approach  it  in  rhetoxi* 
esl  figures.  The  obstacles  ordiffieulties  with  which  the  understanding  has 
to  contend,  in  adopting  the  Christian  faith,  are  outward  and  inert,  oom« 
pared  with  those  that  arise  from  the  super-induced  defects  and  perversions 
of  tiie  moral  powers.  These  cause  a  man,  who  is  seeking  to  put  himself 
right  with  respect  to  the  claims  upon  him  of  Cod  in  Christ,  infinitely 
greater  perplexity  than  abstractions  found  in  the  end  to  be  useless,  or 
than  laboured  conclusions  inopportunely  proved  to  be  iUogicaL  The 
failure  of  honest  reason,  in  accomplishing  its  lawful  purposes,  occasions 
no  shame, — can  never  suffuse  the  soul  with  the  blush  of  guilt.  Qoite 
difEerent  is  the  feeling  of  one  who  has  seardied  only  a  little  into  that 
labyrinth  of  plansibihties,  of  faulty  motives,  of  self-deceptions,  in  which 
the  human  heart  is  so  great  an  adept  in  hiding  the  truth  from  itsell  Such 
a  one,  earnestly  struggling  for  a  pure  moral  life,  less  anxious  to  satisfy  his 
cming  for  perfect  knowledge  than  to  practise  what  of  the  rule  of 
righteousness  and  goodness  he  already  knows,  and  less  eager  to 
riiow  Mb  intellectual  prowess  than  to  cherish  right  affections  toward 
Ood  and  toward  men,  knows  full  well  that  the  foes  which  chiefly  tax  hU 
strength,  which  reduce  him  to  the  throes  of  mortal  agony,  or  bind  him 
down  in  the  silence  of  despair,  are  from  within ;  that  they  command  the 
very  issues  of  life,  impressing  themselves  irresistibly  on  every  thought  or 
conception  of  the  intellect,  every  purpose  of  the  will,  every  aspiration  of  the 
BonL  They  are  instinctively  felt — ^and  are  they  not  so  felt  by  every  man 
who  is  not  at  bottom  a  trifler  ? — ^to  spring  more  directly  from  Mb  defects 
as  a  moral  agent  than  from  his  natural  imperfections  as  an  active 
intelligenee.  Nay,  humbling  as  the  admission  maybe,  he  confesses  him- 
self to  be  in  suicidal  alliance  with  tendencies  and  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart  that  forbid  obedience, — we  need  not  say  to  the  Gospel,  but  to  the 
■df-i^pointed  standard  of  a  rationalistic,  and  therefore  stunted  morality. 
His  weary  wanderings  and  philosopMc  reveries  end  in  the  bitter  cry, 
"*  Who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  ?  "  Nor  will  it  satisfy 
ioeh  a  one  to  be  advised,  though  no  sneer  linger  the  while  on  the  lips  of 
his  adviser,  to  *' merge  a  sacrificial  Christianity  in  an  etMcal  one," — 
that  then,  but  not  till  then,  will  peace  and  hope  take  the  place  of 
disquietude  and  alarm.  This  prescription,  a  synonym  for  self-sufficiency, 
is  left  to  the  '^noblo  spirita  "  who  oiler  it.    And  wisely  so.    He  who  has 
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once  striven  to  become,  in  the  proper  and  full  sense  of  the  word,  a 
believer,  is  forward  to  declare  that  the  practice  of  the  religion  of  Christ  as 
an  **  ethical  system  "  is  an  impossibihty,  until  it  is  first  honoured  as  pro- 
viding a  viearions  atonement  both  for  original  sin  and  individual  trans- 
gression. And,  in  sum,  by  the  man  we  have  here  described,  the  doable 
formulary,  '*  Being  justified  by  £uth,  we  have  peace  with  God  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  "  the  Lamb  that  taketh  away  the  tm  of  the 
world/*  is  recognised  as  final, — is  taken  to  be  not  only  an  expression  of 
the  fact  of  reconciliation,  or  of  the  possibility  of  it,  but  an  authoritative 
declaration  of  the  one  condition  of  holding  personal  communion  with 
Ood. 

Here  is  one  of  the  spears  of  an  Ithuriel.    This  test  detects  ever  and 
at  once  the  difference  between  the  spirit  of  a  true  philosophy  and  that 
which  is  fedsely  so  called.    It  implies  axioms  and  postulates  according 
to  which  the  whole  univerce  of  rationals  will  ultimately  be  divided  into 
two  opposing  divisions;  marking  a  bound aiy  over  which,  once  fixed, 
errands  of  benevolence  and  mercy  may  not  be  sped  firom  the  one  side,  nor 
from  the  other  the  feeble  wing  of  a  repentance,  whose  proper  name  is 
remorse,  effect  a  successful  flight.    The  present  acceptance  or  the  rejection 
of  the  faith  of  Christ,  not  that  fuller  objective  knowledge  of  fiixn  to  which 
all  will  of  necessity  attain  either  to  their  joy  or  their  sorrow  hereafter, 
is  what  decides  the  question  as  to  the  enjoyment  of  good  or  the  suffer- 
ing of  evil  in  perpetuity  by  every  man  to  whom  it  is  offered.    Wherever  it  is 
received,  the  enlightened  understanding  accords  with  the  renovated  affec- 
tions in  regarding  the  cross  of  Christ  as  the  true  centre  of  all  action  of 
the  one,  of  all  out-goings  of  the  other;  and  to  measure  thevastness  of  the 
economy  of  grace — ^the  expenditure  of  all  that  is  worth  calling  treasure, 
the  lavish  outlay,  and  happily,  too,  the  returns  for  that  outlay,  of  Power, 
and  Wisdom,  and  Love,  for  which  the  cross  stands  on  "  the  place  of  a 
skull  "the  simple  memorial — becomes  the  rich  dowry  of  a  congenial  science 
of  life,  thought,  and  emotion.  But  wherever  it  is  **  philosophically  "  misap- 
prehended or  wilfully  neglected,  a  restive  spirit  of  speculation  refuses 
to  submit  to  any  possible  checks,  the  passions  sooner  or  later  throw  off  every 
restraint,    and   the   intellect  is   darkened, — ^until  the  day  of  a  dread 
enlightenment, — just  in  proportion  as  it  imagines  itself  to  be  drawing 
near  to  the  splendour  of ''absolute  truth."  ThisAvemus  is  no  £Me;  with 
the  difference  that  in  the  old  story  the  steps  down  the  dark  descent  might 
be  retraced,  though  with  dif&culty ;  whereas  here,  to  bo  once  within  its 
gloom  is  to  be  fixed  in  a  state  of  self-degradation  from  which,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  there  can  be  no  return. 

Such  conclusions  are  not  gathered,  let  the  merry  scomers  amongst  us 
in  these  days  notice,  from  mere  coiijecture.  The  Christian  hope  rests 
upon  experience,  that  is,  upon  eapptfrimenf,— just  as  real  and  instructive 
as  manipulations  with  atoms  and  **  protoplasm,**— which  abundantly 
justifies  us  in  receiving  the  Bible  in  its  common-sense  import  alike  as 
to  its  history,  dogma,  and  promise.  Heartily  to  believe  it,  implicitly  to 
trust  it, — ^to  hazard  all  upon  its  truthfulness,— falls  not  in  more  perfectly 
with  the  moral  sen^e  than  it  does  with  the  last  results,  the  most  pro- 
found generalization!*,  of  reason.  The  believer, — meaning  by  this  desig- 
nation not  the  improductive  partisan  of  a  lifeless  creed,  but  a  living 
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"branch'*  in  Him  who  with  equal  teademeM  and  depth  of  meaning 
descnbea  Hiznself  as  the  "  Vine,'* — ^with  an  ever-deepening  insight  into 
the  dif^colties  that  attend  the  maintenance  and  the  perfecting  of  hia 
disdpleahxp,  ia  fortunately  in  possession  of  a  virtue,  a  power,  that  does 
more  for  him  than  yield  a  solution  of  the  doubts  which  An  unsym- 
patbizing  philosophy  makes  it  a  care  and  a  business  to  originate  and 
foster.  His  faith  taJces  away  from  him  the  disposition  to  entertain  the 
doubt,  the  source  itself  of  hope  that  the  impugnment  of  Bevelation  may 
prove  grounded  in  truth.  This  is  not  to  hand  him  over  to  a  dumb  "  super- 
stition." TVhile  hia  intellect  freely  yields  up  an  usurped  authority, 
aasaming  for  its  first  reward  its  true  place  and  proper  function,  he  is 
glad  to  Avafl  himself  of  every  help  in  extending  the  range  of  his  obser- 
vation and  enlarging  the  domain  of  logical  certitude ;  and  only  in  the 
last  Xttsort,  when  reason  would  be  unreasonable,  did  it  not  prompt  him  to 
do  so,  does  he  fall  back  upon  £ftith  as  that  which  after  all  teaohes  most,  and 
sinks  deepest,  in  perfecting  that  science  of  life  into  which  the  human 
wfsoi  yearns  to  look.  With  evidence,  in  fine,  of  the  same  nature  as  that 
which  obtains  unquestioned  currency  among  all  men,  and  which  ia  uni- 
Tersally  rehed  upon  in  every  transaction  that  can  afiect  secular  human 
interests,  the  Christian  believer,  neither  asking  in  every  case  for  mathe- 
matieal  demonatration  nor  craving  a  comprehension  of  the  '*  Absolute," 
ia  intelleetually  at  reat  ooneeming  the  certainty  of  whatever  ia  legiti- 
mately— that  ia  by  the  consensus  of  competent  students  and  interpreters 
of  the  language  of  the  Original  Scriptures^  included  under  the  term 
*'  Bevelation."  Not,  we  repeat,  and  must  ever  insist,  because  he  com- 
pnfaends  all  that  he  wonld  be  glad  to  be  able  to  comprehend  ;  but  because 
the  *'  gift  of  God,"  which  every  man  that  has  had  only  the  remotest 
glimpse  of  Him  "  in  whom  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge  "  is  responsible  for  carrying  to  its  perfect  exercise  in  the  lay- 
ing hold  of  Life,  comes  into  active  play  whenever  intellectual  insight,  in 
its  looking  into  things  into  which  "  angels  '*  in  their  strength  also  **  look," 
gives  tokens  of  having  exhausted  its  present  resources.  Having  been 
viOing  to  learn,  he  has  learned  that  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  reason  to 
regard  the  reasoning  faculty  in  man,  carried  to  whatever  degree  of 
pediBction  it  may  be,  as  insufficient,  taken  alone,  to  be  a  basis  for  the  develop- 
ment of  sndi  practical  godliness  as  reason  itself  requires  at  our  hands. 

And  all  this  is  natural, — is  in  harmony  with  the  general  laws  of  the 
administration  of  that  system  of  things  in  which  we  are  immersed. 
It  is  appointed,  indeed,  without  statement  of  reasons,  that  £utb,  in 
oettata  ^eeific  fioims  of  its  exercise,  shall  be  for  every  man  the  con- 
dition of  life,— of  the  recovery  of  the  spiritual  wholeness  which  by  sin 
and  ainfulneaa  haa  been  forfeited,  and  of  the  attainment  of  that  more 
abundant  spiiitnality  which  Chriatianity  ia  inatiiated  to  make  known  and 
confer.  Thia  appointment  may  to  some  extent  wear  an  exceptional 
aspect ;  and  if  there  are  any  who  choose  to  term  it  arbitrary,  we  can 
have  no  objection,  being  perfectly  willing  that  Infinite  Goodness,  of 
whose  perFonal  existence  a  John  Stuart  Mill  allows  there  is  some  low 
degree  of  probability,  should  be  permitted  to  do  an  arbitrary  thing,  whether 
Roommending  itueil  to  our  logic  or  not.  Yet  goodness  has  lost  tiiat  which 
makes  it  goodness  if  it  be  not  logical ;  and  doubtless  for  this  procedure, 
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as  well  as  for  every  oiher  apparently  abnormal  statement  and  enforce- 
ment of  dogma  or  arrangement  charaoteiising  the  Christian  economy, 
a  valid  reason  will  be  ultimately  assigned. 

Nor  are  we  even  now  without  some  glimmerings  of  light  on  this 
subject.  The  Divine  One  who  is  Himself  the  foimtain  of  whatever  in 
any  true  sense  can  be  called  goodness,  does  not,  could  not,  belie  His  own 
character  by  originally  placing  His  rational  offspring  in  equUibrio 
between  good  and  evil,  leaving  them,  in  the  indifferent  spirit  of  some  of 
the  theorists  of  our  time,  to  an  "  unbiassed "  choice  of  one  or  the 
other.  Such  free-agency  would  be  no  boon ;  such  liberty  no  boast ;  the 
life  resultant  from  such  a  procedure  were  a  questionable  use  of  Power  by 
Goodness.  If  we  have  any  rational  conception  of  God  at  all,  we  know 
that  He  at  least  has  no  misgivings, — ^if  such  anthropomorphism  may 
be  allowed, — as  to  the  propriety,  the  absolute  rightness,  of  pre-occupying 
the  human  mind  with  truth,  of  inclining  the  soul  to  right,  and  filling  it  with 
prepossessions  of  the  loveliness  of  virtue.  If  evil  has  been  chosen,  or  fallen 
into,  it  has  only  been  by  breaking  through  a  barrier,  not  altogether 
impassable  to  force  or  guile, — else  where  were  our  free-will  and  respon- 
sibility?— ^yet  strong  enough  to  have  secured  the  safety  of  every  one 
disposed  to  estimate  the  results  of  obedience  above  the  gratification  of 
self-will  or  passion.  And  having  endowed  reasoning  creatures  with  a 
tendency,  which  they  might  and  ought  to  have  retained,  to  trust  Him, — 
to  exercise  faith,  simply  and  absolutely,  in  His  character.  His  works,  and 
His  law  or  Word, — what  is  it  but  an  obvious  vindication  of  His  moral 
government,  and  indeed  a  glorious  instance  of  its  stability,  for  our 
Moral  Governor  to  extend  to  man  in  his  fallen  state  the  principle  involved 
in  the  original  gift;  and,  so  far  as  the  present  peculiar  exigencies 
of  humanity  are  concerned,  to  elevate  what  was  primarily  a  natural  and 
conservative  endowment  in  the  human  soul  to  a  more  comprehensive  and 
loftier  function  of  a  restorative  power  ?  True,  faith  in  the  Gospel  is  a 
"  gift,"  but  a  gift  which  all  men  that  hear  the  Gospel  enjoy,  at  least  in  its 
lower  forms,  till  they  wilfully  reject  or  carelessly  lose  it ;  a  "  gift  *'  unto 
'*  justification  of  life"  in  every  case  in  which  fidelity  to  it  bears  a  due 
proportion  to  the  sense  of  responsibility  irresistibly  conferred  by  it.  It 
is  not  easy  to  disbelieve  Christianity  when  really  disclosed  to  an  intelligent 
— call  it  a  "  logical " — ^mind,  if  men  so  will ;  it  is  easy  to  carry  resistance  to 
the  "  obedience  to  the  faith  "  to  such  a  point  that  the  man  who  so  resists 
must  of  necessity  die.  He  who  is  '*  just "  by  "  faith"  alone  can  "live." 
We  are  constrained  to  make  a  concession,  and  to  allow  that  the  Gospel 
may  be  "  hid,"  but  this  terrible  conclusion  must  be  taken  with  its  fellow, 
— ^that  in  such  a  case  **  it  is  hid  to  them  that  are  lost ;  in  whom  the  god 
of  this  world  hath  blinded  the  minds  of  them  that  believe  not,  lest  the 
light  of  the  glorious  Gospel  of  Christ,  who  is  the  image  of  God,  should 
shine  unto  them." 

Finally, — ^to  speak  after  the  manner  of  our  Rationalistic  opponents, 
for  once  making  a  string  of  assertions  which  we  do  not  stay  on  the  spot 
to  prove, — the  speculations,  old  or  new,  which  tend  to  render  man  inde- 
pendent of  a  Bupemattiral  Bovolation;  or  which  separate  Christ  from 
His  hard-earned  cross ;  or  the  cross  from  "  evangelical "  repentance  and 
faith ;  or  repentance  and  faith  from  the  Spirit  who  *'  quickeneth ;  "  will 
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ever  find  acceptance  in  the  Dnregenerate  human  heart.  But,  tried  by 
bisiory,  they  have  not  added,  and  haye  given  no  promise  that  they  will 
ever  add,  to  our  positiye  knowledge.  They  savour  little  of  goodness 
or  wiadom ;  and,  if  desigaed  m  any  way  to  teach  the  exercise  of  right 
afifoctionB  towards  God  and  man, — ^if  offered  as  preparing,  ever  so 
ihghUy,  for  a  higher  life, — they  do  this  as  happily  as  east  winds  chase 
bhghts  from  withering  crops,  and  every  trace  of  uneasiness  from  victims 
to  asthma.  Epsilon. 
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It  was  something  to  revel  in  imagination,  as  from  my  school-boy 
days  I  had  been  wont  to  do,  in  the  grand  historic  scenes  of  the  struggle 
of  the  Dutch  Bepublic,  or  to  reoaU  the  memory  of  its  God-given  hero, 
and  dwell  on  his  noble  deed-s ;  but  it  was  better  still  to  tread  a  soil 
BO  emphatically  consecrated  by  the  blood  which  had  been  shed  in  its 
defence,  and  to  abide  for  however  short  a  time  in  the  midst  of  a  people 
with  such  a  glorious  past.  I  was  not  many  days  altogether  in  Holland, 
hat  I  went  thither  with  an  eager  wish  to  learn  something  worthy  of  being 
iwnembered ;  while  there,  I  was  all  eyes  aod  ears ;  I  brought  away  some 
vivid  impressions  of  the  country  and  of  the  people ;  and,  it  will  pro- 
bably be  admitted,  all  this  constitutes  some  Uttle  additional  qualification 
(additional,  that  ip,  to  my  previous  knowledge)  for  discoursing  as  I  now 
propose  to  do  on  "  Holland  as  it  was,  and  as  it  is." 

The  title  of  this  paper  is  however  a  bit  of  a  misnomer.  It  seems  fo 
augor  ignorance  to  speak  ef  the  whole  country  as  "  Holland  " — quite  as 
niiieh  so  as  to  call  Great  Britain  "  England."  For,  strictly  speaking, 
Holland  is  but  a  portion  of  the  kingdom — one  of  the  provinces  of  the 
Old  Bepublic.  The  proper  name  of  the  country  is  "  Le  Pays  Bas  " — The 
Low  Countries,  '*  The  Netherlands."  But  the  use  and  wont  of  Europe 
must  be  our  excuse  for  assigning  to  the  word  "  Holland "  its  wider 
range. 

One  other  word  of  explanation  before  I  proceed.  The  Netherlands, 
properly  so  called,  is  all  that  I  here  undertake  to  deal  with.  But 
eome  of  the  provinces  now  included  in  Belgium  were  so  impHcated  in 
the  great  straggle  for  emancipation  from  the  Spanish  yoke,  that  occa- 
lional  reference  to  events  which  happened  there  cannot  be  avoided ;  and 
I  shall  not  be  regarded  as  going  beyond  my  brief,  although  I  may  have  to 
alfaide  to  stirring  scenes  enacted  at  Brussels,  or  to  the  great  trading 
eonmnnitiea  of  Bruges,  Antwerp,  and  Ghent. 

The  Dutch  may  well  be  proud  of  their  oounlry.  When  we  think  that 
the  land,  such  as  it  is,  has  been  rescued  from  the  sea,  as  well  as  main- 
tained againat  it,  and  that  that  hand-breadth  of  spongy  soil  has  been 
fought  for  by  its  inhabitants  against  tremendous  odds  as  if  it  had  been 
the  most  pietnresque  country  in  the  world, — and  simply  because  it  was 
their  7tome,  and  they  resolved  it  should  be  free, — we  cannot  woudcr 
that  it  should  be  so  deaily  loved.  Let  the  aspect  of  Holland  be  the  most 
proeaie  and  nninteresting  you  can  conceive,  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if 
iU  eitizena  did  not  enter  into  the  spirit  of  Bcutt's  famous  lines, — 
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*'  BreaiUcB  there  the  man  with  soul  bo  dead. 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 
'  This  is  my  own,  my  native  Umd '?  " 

Yet  it  is  excessively  monotonous  and  tame — ^the  snrfiaeo  singular  in  the 
extreme.    Here  is  a  Hndibrastic  sketch  of  it : — 

*<  A  conntry  that  draws  fifty  feet  of  water, 
In  which  men  live  as  in  the  hold  of  nature, 
And  when  the  sea  does  in  upon  them  break. 
And  drowns  a  province,  does  bat  spring  a  leak : 
A  land  that  rides  at  anchor,  and  is  moored ; 
In  which  they  do  not  lirCf  but  go  aboard.'* 

Well,  the  eaUrist  is  rather  severe,  bat  to  one  fresh  from  a  land  of 
hills  and  valleys,  the  appearance  of  Holland  is  very  strange  and  new. 
As  yon  sail  np  the  Maas,  the  lowness  of  the  shore,  the  perfect  level 
of  the  country  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  and  the  extraordinary 
abundance  of  water — these  things  keep  you  iu  a  kind  of  chronic  sur- 
prise. And  this  surprise  is  not  much  lessened  when  you  pass  into  the 
interior,  and  find  the  towns  intersected  in  every  part  with  canals,  and 
water  communication  in  use  on  every  side.  The  fact  is,  that  Holland  is 
strictly  terraqueous,  and  the  water  is  at  once  its  enemy  and  its  friend. 
The  basis  of  the  country  is  an  alluvial  deposit,  but  so  situated  that  even 
after  having  been  cultivated  and  thoroughly  occupied,  it  is  in  danger 
of  being  submerged  by  the  rising  tide.  Thus  the  ingenuity,  and  patience, 
and  perseverance,  of  the  people  have  been  taxed  to  the  uttermost ;  and 
this  contact  with  the  watery  element,  as  well  as  the  endeavour  to  subju- 
gate it  to  the  ends  of  civilization  and  commerce,  has  proved  an  admirable 
discipline  for  similar  but  far  more  arduous  conflicts  on  the  arena  of 
political  life.  A  few  sentences  from  Motley  will  put  this  thought  distinctly 
before  us. 

''Three  great  rivers,  the  Bhine,  the  Mouse,  and  the  Scheldt,  had 
deposited  their  slime  for  ages  among  the  dunes  and  sandbanks  heaved 
up  by  the  ocean  around  their  mouths.  A  delta  was  thus  formed,  habit- 
able at  last  for  man.  It  was  by  nature  a  wide  morass,  in  which  oozy 
islands  and  savage  forests  were  interspersed  among  lagoons  and  shallows ; 
a  district  lying  partly  below  the  level  of  the  ocean  at  its  higher  tides, 
subject  to  constant  overflow  from  the  rivers,  and  to^frequent  and  terrible 
inundations  by  the  sea.  Here,  within  a  half-submerged  territory,  a  race 
of  wretched  ichthyophagi  dwelt  upon  mounds  which  they  had  raised, 
like  beavers,  almost  above  the  fluid  soil.  Here,  at  a  later  date,  the  same 
race  chained  the  tyrant  ocean  and  his  mighty  streams  into  subserviency, 
forcing  them  to  fertilize,  to  render  commodious,  to  cover  with  a  benefi- 
cent network  of  veins  and  arteries,  and  to  bind  by  watery  highways, 
with  the  furthest  ends  of  the  world,  a  country  disinherited  by  nature  of 
its  rights.  A  region  outcast  of  ocean  and  earth,  vnrested  at  last  from 
both  domains  their  richest  treasures.  A  race,  engaged  for  generations 
in  stubborn  conflict  with  the  angry  elements,  was  unconsciously  edu- 
cating itself  for  its  great  struggle  with  the  still  more  savage  despotism 
of  man." 

But  it  is  time  to  mention  some  leading  physical  charaoterlstios  of  the 
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eoimtiy  as  it  meets  the  eye  at  the  present  time.  The  dunes,  or  dowsA, 
sloBg  the  western  coast  are  banks  of  sand  which  have  been  wafihcd  np 
by  the  sea.  The  particles  of  sand  are  bonnd  together  by  the  long 
roots  of  a  kind  of  graKs  whioh  grows  readily  in  snch  a  soil,  and  thus 
the  dnnes  serve  as  a  barrier  against  the  encroachments  of  the  waves. 
Folien  occapy  the  place  of  meres,  or  small  inland  lakes.  These  have 
been  snceessively  drained,  and  the  land  reclaimed  for  pasture.  As  yon 
travel  by  rail,  these  meadows,  lying  below  the  level  of  the  road,  and 
dotted  all  over  with  cattle,  form  an  interesting  feature  of  the  landscape. 
Canals  are  to  be  seen  everywhere, — in  town  and  country  alike, — as  a 
permanent  water-way.  At  every  turn  the  trecJcschuyf,  or  canal-boat» 
eatdies  the  eye,  and  proves  a  useful  conveyance,  though  slow.  In  winter 
the  Bizrfiaee  of  the  canal  becomes  a  pathway  for  the  skater. 

I  could  not  justify  the  title  of  this  paper,  and  indeed  no  sketch  of 
Hollaiid  would  be  complete  without  reference,  more  or  less  full,  to  the 
upward  mareh  of  the  people  from  the  rudeness  of  barbarism  to  their 
present  happy  estate  ;  and  especially  fo  that  one  long  arduous  struggle 
against  despotism  by  which  their  liberties  were  finally  ensured.  Hol- 
land has  a  history,  and  one  worthy  of  bring  told.  It  was  remarked 
not  long  since  of  the  Poles,  that  their  want  of  success,  in  the  endea- 
Toor  to  be  free,  is  in  great  measure  explained  by  the  fact,  that  their 
eonntry  is  a  vast  plain ;  for  if,  like  the  Swiss  or  the  Scoteh,  they  had 
had  mountain  fastnesses  to  repair  to  in  dark  dnys,  they  might  eventu- 
ally have  secured  their  liberty,  and  cleared  the  land  of  every  invading 
ibe.  There  may  be  some  truth  in  that.  And  yet  here,  on  the  swampy 
soil  of  Holland,  is  a  free  x>eople,  who  struggled  through  an  ordeal 
even  more  severe  than  that  of  the  Poles,  and  at  last  came  out  into 
the  light  of  liberty,  independence,  and  political  life. 

No  doubt  the  disadvantages  ef  soil  were,  in  the  case  of  the  Dutch, 
couuteibalaneed  by  the  proximity  of  the  ocean,  whioh  was  in  a  sense, 
and  espeeiaUy  in  those  times,  a  barrier  in  the  invader's  way;  while 
Poland  has  always  been  easy  of  access  on  every  side.  But  there  are 
two  elements  in  the  case,  which,  more  than  anything  else,  serve  fo 
explain  the  different  fortunes  of  the  Dutch  and  of  the  Poles.  The  one  is 
the  element  of  religion,  Poland  has  all  along  continued  in  the  slavery 
of  Bome, — and  there  is  something  in  the  mental,  training  of  a  people 
subject  to  Rome  that  tends  to  paralyse  their  efforts,  and  to  render 
tibem  leas  able  to  vindicate  their  manhood  and  political  rights  in  the 
evil  day.  The  principles  of  the  Beformation — whioh  tend  to  freedom 
—made  very  considerable  way  in  Holland,  and  prepared  its  people 
lor  the  arduous  conflict  with  tyranny  which  they  were  called  to  wage. 
That  18  one  thing.  And  the  other  element  is  that  of  race.  The  Sla- 
vomaoB  have  yet  to  prove  that  they  possess  the  requis'te  qualities  for 
gaining  and  exercising  constitutional  freedom,  and  passing  into  the 
front  rank  of  nations.  The  German  or  Teutonic  clement  in  the  Dutch 
goes  far  to  explain  their  wonderfol  tenacity  of  purpose,  and  to  account 
ibr  their  happy  emei^nce  from  the  deadly  conflict  in  which  they  were 
eaOed  to  engage.  For  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  true  ances- 
tors of  the  Dutch  were  a  branch  of  the  Chatti,  a  powerful  German 
caeey  Qutit  foimd  their  way  to  the  strange  semi-fluid,  delta-shaped 
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island  formeJ  by  the  two  l-^ailiDg  bran jhea  ol  the  Bliine'as  il  approached 
the  sea.  The  original  inhabitants  were  probably  Celts — a  portion  of 
the  great  wave  wliich  had  flowed  westward,  and  been  stopped  in  its 
progress  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Bnt  those  Celts  were  driven  away 
from  their  settlement  in  that  lowest  of  the  "  low  countries  "  by  a  teirible 
inundation,  which  swept  away  their  miserable  homes.  Lacking  the 
qualities  which  were  required  for  grappling  with  the  difficulties  of  the 
9ituation,  they  abandoned  the  territory  in  despair.  And  now  mark  the 
providence  of  God.  The  hour  had  come  and  the  men ;  for,  not  long 
after,  a  strong-limbed,  fair-haired,  hardy  race  emerged  from  the  recesses 
of  the  Heroynian  forest,  and  finding  the  island  empty,  and  being 
pleased  with  the  rich  pasturage  as  it  lay  smiling  under  a  simamer  sun, 
they  called  it  Betauw ("good  meadow  *'),  and  forthwith  made  it  their 
home. 

Now,  that  German  colony  formed  the  nucleus  and  germ  of  the  Dutch. 
And  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  here  also  appears  the  purpose  of  God 
to  keep  the  Germanic  and  Celtic  races  apart.  One  cannot  tell  what  a 
powerfol  instrument  they  would  have  formed  if  they  had  been  fused 
into  one,  but  it  seems  as  if  they  could  not  commingle,  and  in  the 
Low  Countries  was  afforded  for  ages  the  spectacle  of  the  two  living 
together,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  working  together,  and  yet  the  dis- 
tinctness of  type  continuing  throughout.  And  the  comparative  weak- 
ness and  inadequacy  of  the  Celtic  race  comes  out  in  this,  that  while 
the  Northern  or  Germanic  element  lived  through  a  long  struggle  against 
despotic  power  in  Church  and  State,  and  were  at  last  given  up  in 
despair  as  an  unconquerable  people,  the  Southern  or  Celtic  portion 
succumbed  to  tyrannic  force,  and  although  freed  long  since  from  the 
Spanish  yoke,  are  to  this  day  under  the  dominion  of  Borne.  This 
serves  to  show,  as  so  many  other  facts  in  the  history  of  modem  nations 
also  show,  that  there  is  something  in  the  Teutonic  blood  that  will  not 
brook  to  be  enslaved ;  and  may  we  not  add  that,  when  the  Word  of 
God  has  free  course  among  them,  the  nations  in  which  that  blood 
predominates  will  be  the  noblest  in  the  world  ? 

The  ground  has  now  been  cleared  for  an  historical  sketch  of  the 
development  of  those  old  Batavians  into  the  Dutch  of  modem  times. 
How  wonderful  and  how  worthy  of  study  is  Providential  ordering  t 
As  your  eye  ranges  along  the  centuries,  what  you  Eee  is  a  nation  on 
a^e  anvil — a  nation  being  gradually  hammered  and  welded  into  the 
shape  which  it  was  destined  ultimately  to  assume.  To  mark  how  the 
original  substratum  of  race  receives  additions  of  kindred  life,  which  are 
assimilated  one  after  another,  and  the  whole  i^  thus  strengthened  and 
aggrandised ;  to  observe  the  stages  of  upward  progress  which  are  succes- 
sively reached,  and  the  modifications  of  national  character  which  are 
successively  induced — a  more  interesting  historical  study  one  can  scarcely 
conceive.  Let  us  keep  in  mind  the  idea  of  the  Batavians  being  ham- 
mered into  the  Dutch,  and  take  account  of  some  chief  features  of  the 
process.  Or,  if  tliis  other  image  be  better,  let  us  alight  on  some  of 
the  stepping-stones  that  mark  the  way  of  this  people  along  the  great 
line  of  European  history,  and,  as  we  now  and  then  rest  a  moment, 
look  around  to  see  what  progress  they  are  making  towards  (he  goal. 
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From  ihe  Batavians  of  Gflesar  to  the  Datoh  of  our  day — ^what  a  variety 
of  oaiward  experienoe,  and  what  an  amount  of  mental,  and  moral, 
and  political  ehange !  and  yet,  in  aU  essential  oharaoteristics  those  two 
are  one  and  the  same. 

The  prominent  hgmte  at   the  ontset  la  a  certain  Batavian,  whose 
Tentosic  name  has  not  been  preserved,  bat  who  figures  in  the  pages  of 
Tacitns  as  Clandins  Civilis.    His  story,  as  told  by  the  Roman  historian, 
18  foil  of  tragic  interest.    For  many  years  the  Batayian  tribe,  warlike  and 
Iffave,  had  been  in  alliance  with  Rome,  and  had  famished  their  best 
blood  for  the  defence  of  the  Roman  power.    Their  cavtlry  had  served 
with  high  distinction  in  every  part  of  the  empire ;  Batavians  formed  the 
Emperor's  body-gaard ;  and  sometimes  they  decided  who  shoold  occnpy 
the  throne.    Claodins  Civilis,  who  was  of  noble  birth,  had  been  in  tiie 
service  of  the  Romans  twenty-five  years  when  he  was  charged,  perhaps 
not  ontraly,  with  conspiracy,  and  cast  ioto  prison  at  Rome.    Managing 
to  escape,  he  fled  northwards,  and  fired  with  enmity  against  his  former 
masters,  he  laboored  to  associate  the  Germanic  and  Celtic  races  alike 
in  a  confederacy  against  the  Romans.     In  this  he  was  wonderfally 
BocceBsfol ;  his  leadership  was  generally  acknowledged ;  and  for  some 
years  he  maintained  the  conflict  with  varying  rcsnlts.    But  the  numbers 
and  the  discipline  of  the  Roman  army  were  too  much  for  him.    Gradually 
loB  power  began  to  decline,  and  the  last  we  hear  of  him  is  that  he  came 
to  a  conference  with  the  Imperial  Commissioner  on  a  broken  bridge. 
There  the  narrative  of  Tacitas  abraptly  ends,  so  that  we  are  left  to  con- 
jecture what  became  of  the  warlike  and  patriotic  chief.    But,  as  Motley 
lays,  he  may  be  regarded  as  the  prototype  of  the  great  Protector  of  the 
sixteenth  centnry,  who  measured  his  strength  with  an  empire  almost 
as  great ;  and  that  early  conflict  of  the  Batavians  with  Rome  may  be 
Ttguded  as  shadowing  forth  the  protracted  struggle  for  liberty  and  life 
in  which  William  and  his  indomitable  followers  at  last  prevailed. 

Overleaping  many  centuries, — during  which  the  old  Batavian  element 
pasaed  into  the  Frisian,  and  those  *'free  Frisians ''  (our  own  nearest 
Uood  relations)  maintained  a  struggle  with  the  Franks  until  they  were 
overborne  by  Charlemagne, — ^and  coming  down  to  the  close  of  the 
usvmtik  century,  we  light  upon  a  new  and  important  element  in  the 
development  of  the  race.  This  was  the  introduction  of  the  Christian 
iaith.  Whatever  the  motives  of  the  Merovingian  kings  who  laboured 
far  this,  we  cannot  doubt  the  simplicity  and  integrity  of  the  Wilfrids, 
Wiilibrods,  Bonifaces,  and  WilUbads  who  braved  innumerable  hardships, 
and  even  death  itself^  in  the  attempt  to  bring  those  northern  Pagans  under 
the  influence  of  the  cross  of  Christ.  A  singular  story  is  told  which 
illustrates  both  the  missionaries'  mode  of  procedure  and  the  dificulties 
in  the  case.  Badbad,  the  chief  of  the  Frisians,  was  about  to  be  baptized. 
He  had  "  already  immersed  one  of  his  royal  legs  in  the  baptismal  font, 
when  a  thought  struck  him.  '  Where  are  my  dead  forefathers  at  present  ? ' 
be  said,  turning  suddenly  upon  Bishop  Wolfran.  '  In  hell,  with  aU 
other  unbelievers,'  was  the  imprudent  answer.  '  Mighty  well,'  reph'ed 
lUdbad,  removing  his  leg ;  '  then  I  will  rather  fea^t  with  my  ancestors 
in  the  haDs  of  Woden,  than  dw«.ll  with  your  little  starveling  band  of 
Christians  in  heaven*' "    Entreaties  and  threats  were  unavailing.    The 
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Frisian  deolined  positiyoly  a  rite  which  was  to  cause  an  eternal  separa- 
tion from  his  buried  kindred,  and  he  died  as  he  had  lived,  "  a  professed 
heathen."  Yet  Christian  truth  itself  was  introduced  into  those  northern 
lands,  and  the  Frisians  as  a  people  came,  to  a  certain  extent,  under  its 
humanizing  and  civilizing  power. 

Then  followed  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  whose  aim  was  '*  to  weld  into 
one  great  whole  the  various  tribes  of  Franks,  f^risians,  Saxons,  Lombards, 
Burgundians,  and  others,  still  in  their  turbulent  youth,  and  still  com- 
posing one  great  Teutonic  family ;  to  enforce  the  mutual  adhesion  of 
naturally  coherent  masses,  all  of  one  lineage,  one  language,  one  history ; 
and  to  raise  up  from  the  grave  of  corrupt  and  buried  Bome,  a  fresh, 
vigorous,  German,  Christian  empire."  But  Charlemagne  was  a  man 
before  his  time,  and  for  want  of  sympathy  and  co-operation,  his  scheme 
totally  failed.  The  heterogeneous  mass  which  he  had  brought  together 
was  broken  up  into  its  original  fragments,  and  one  of  these  was  the 
little  territory  with  which  we  have  now  to  do.  Holland,  governed  by  a 
Count,  was  one  of  a  number  of  petty  communities,  which  continued  for 
centuries  thereafter  in  a  state  of  isolation,  and  comparative  independence 
of  any  one  great  controlling  power.  During  all  that  time  feudalism 
prevailed ;  but  certain  great  forces — the  power  of  the  nuord — the  power 
of  mind — the  power  of  gold — were  gradually  working  out  a  new  order 
of  things.  Accordingly,  by  the  thirteenth  century  the  full  development 
of  civic  life  has  been  obtained.  The  great  trading  communities,  with 
their  guilds  and  charters,  are  now  in  ftdl  force.  Foremost  among  these 
are  the  leading  Dutch  and  Flemish  towns  all  along  the  sea-board  of  the 
Netherlands  ;  and  the  two  things  about  them  which  strike  you  most  are 
the  commercial  aelivity  by  which  they  were  characterised,  and  the 
development  among  their  citizens  of  the  principles  of  political  freedom. 
By  those  two  excellent  things  they  were  prepared  for  the  assertion  of 
their  rights  against  the  alien  despot. 

Side  by  side,  however,  with  the  growth  of  those  free  Bepublics,  the 
house  of  Burgundy  was  gradually  rising  into  strength,  and  the  aim  of 
that  ambitious  race  was  to  establish  their  hold  upon  the  Netherlands,  and 
to  curtail  the  Uberty  of  the  commercial  communities  to  which  we  have 
referred.  But  by-and-by  the  house  of  Burgundy  passes  into  other 
relations .  The  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  is  very  evendul  in  this  respect. 
Through  the  marriage  of  Mary  of  Burgundy  with  the  Archduke 
Maximilian,  the  Netherlands  came  to  be  linked  on  to  the  German  empire, 
and  the  grandson  of  Maximihan  and  Mary — Charles  V.,  **  the  autocrat 
of  half  the  world," — may  be  said  to  have  held  the  destinies  of  the  Low 
Countries  in  his  hands. 

It  was  an  evil  day  for  the  Netherlands  when  Charles  acceded  to  power. 
In  some  respects  his  reign  was  a  very  briUiant  one  ;  but  so  far  as  we 
are  now  called  to  regard  it,  what  meets  the  eye  is  a  persistent  attempt  to 
crush  freedom  of  thought,  and  to  rivet  on  the  conscience  of  the  people  the 
fetters  of  Borne.  In  this,  however,  he  could  not  succeed.  I  have  stood 
on  two  out  of  three  spots  of  earth  which  must  be  for  ever  interesting  to 
the  lover  of  truth.  The  first  is  a  little  patch  of  cleared  ground  in  a  wood 
to  the  south  of  Haarlem.  In  the  centre  of  that  space  is  a  stone  monu- 
ment to  commemorate  the  fact  that  there,  in  the  year  1428,  the  art  of 
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printing  was  bom.    Every  one  knows  the  story  of  Lawrenoo  the  Coster, 
'*  Sexton.'*    The  Haarlemera  allege  that  between  1423  and  1446  movable 
types  were  nsed  by  Lawrenee  in  that  city,  and  they  religiously  preserve 
eopies  of  his  earlier  works.    The  second  is  in  a  small  street  near  the 
Groote  Kerke  of  Botterdam.     There,  over  a  Berlin  workshop,  is  the 
house  in  whieh  Erasmns  was  bom,  and  yonder,  within  a  few  huidred 
yards,  is  his  statoe  in  the  Groote  Markt.    The  third,  which  I  hope  some 
day  to  see,  is  the  village  of  Eisleben,  in  Saxony,   where  the  great 
Qsnnan  Belbimer  saw  the  light.    The  three  influences  whieh  emanated 
from  those  spots — two  of  them  in  Holland,  all  of  them  Germanio— eon- 
tribnted  to  baffle  the  power  of  Pope  and  Emperor,  and  to  preserve,  as 
weQ  as  to  hallow  and  elevate,  the  freedom  which  had  begun  long  before 
to  dawn.     Erasmus,  the  witty,  brilliant  scholar,  with  his  onceasiDg 
satire  on  the  oorropt  clergy  of  Borne,  snd  the  impulse  whieh  he  gave  to 
siered  learning ;  Luther,  the  bold,  earnest,  eloquent  preacher  of  the  troth 
whieh  he  firmly  believed,  and  in  regard  to  which  he  could  not  hold  his 
peace;  and  the  Art  of  Printing,  wluch  gave  currency  to  thought — these 
woe  under  God  the  three  great  agents  for  the  recovery  of  Europe  from 
the  dominion  of  night.     Poor  Adrian  VI.  (a  Dutchman  also,  bom  in 
Ulreoht)  vainly  tried  to  avert  the  catastrophe,  and  his  successors,  how- 
ever able,  slrove  to  no  purpose  to  stem  the  torrent  of  free  thought  and 
eaniest  conviction  which  culminated  in  the  glorious  Beformation.    As 
for  the  Low  Countries,  the  severities  of  Charles  were  of  no  avaiL    They 
eonld  not  crush  out  the  rising  religious  life  of  a  people  that  were  deter- 
mined to  be  free. 
At  this  point  we  shall  reanme  the  history  next  month. 
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Wb  have  already,  in  different  forms,  expressed  our  judgment  on  the 
relations  of  Dogmatic  and  Biblical  Theology.  Their  provinces  are 
distinct ;  but  they  are  mutually  complementary.  It  wopld,  no  doubt,  have 
been  to  the  advantage  of  Church-syBtems  of  Theology,  had  earlier,  and 
more  critical,  attention  been  paid  to  the  actual  teachiog  of  Scripture,  in 
its  various  sections,  on  the  great  truths  which  distingulBh  our  holy 
religion.  In  the  heat  of  controversy,  opponents  have  each  sought  to 
render  the  Smptures  &vourable  to  their  views.  Partial,  one-sided,  and 
sot  unfrequently  perverted  exegesis  has  been  the  resnlL  Truth  and 
Scripture  have  thus  been  made  alike  to  suffer.  It  is  well  to  look  frankly 
at  what  it  has  pleased  God  to  say  to  us  by  His  inspired  servants. 

In  this  process,  however,  regard  must  be  had  to  the  method.  There 
is  room  for  legitimate  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  mode  by  which  we 
should  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  is  taught  by  the  different  Scripture  writers 
individuallT,  and  what  is  the  sum  of  truth  to  be  obtained  by  a  comparison 

*  "  History  of  Christian  Theology  in  the  Apostolie  Age.  By  Edward  Beuss, 
PiofeiMr  in  the  Theologleal  Faenlly,  and  in  the  Protrfitant  Seuiinary  of 
StBubonig."   YoL  IL    London :  Hodder  and  Stoughton.   1874. 
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and  combination  of  their  separate  teachings.  The  Biblical  eritio  may 
say  that  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  latter  particular, — ^that  his  sole 
concern  is  to  unfold  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  several  writers.  This 
may  be  scientifically  correct :  it  is  the  work  of  the  theologian  to  compare, 
to  combine,  and  to  construct,  without  which  the  results  of  critical  acumen 
and  research  will  be  in  confusion,  and  of  comparatively  littie  practical 
value.  A  too  independent  course  in  either  department  is  neither  wise  nor 
safe.  The  theologian,  while  it  may  appear  to  the  contrary,  has  by  far 
the  more  difficult  part  to  perform.  He  must  first  verify  the  findings  of 
the  critic ;  and  that  being  done,  he  must  oonstract  a  system  of  truth  at 
once  soientifio  and  homogeneous. 

We  have  been  led  to  make  these  observations  again  by  the  character 
of  the  book  before  us.  The  former  able  and  interesting  volume  of 
Professor  Beuss's  work  received  lengthened  attention  from  ns,  and  our 
readtrs  will  remember  that,  while  pointing  out  much  that  was  com- 
mendable, we  found  occasion  to  take  exception  to  many  things  contained 
in  it.  This  second  portion  of  the  ** history'*  is  remarkable, like  the 
first,  for  boldness  and  thoroughness  of  critical  investigation :  it  is 
eminentiy  a  book  for  the  scholar  and  the  critic.  But,  as  before,  with  the 
results  of  Professor  Beuss's  labours,  taken  as  a  whole,  we  are  by  no 
means  satisfied.  We  seriously  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  method 
here  employed  to  discover  the  opinions  of  the  two  great  Apo8tleB»  Paul 
and  John.  There  appears  to  us  to  have  been  a  random  selection  and 
use  of  passages,  taken  here  and  there  from  their  writings ;  and  conclusions 
are  arrived  at  which  they, — St.  Paul  especially, — we  cannot  but  think, 
would  have  declined  to  accept  as  expressing  their  meaning.  St.  Paul's 
writings  ought  to  be  treated  after  a  fashion  entirely  different  from  this. 
In  our  judgment,  his  several  letters  should  be  separately  analysed,  and 
the  contents  of  each  be  ascertained ;  and  lus  theological  system  gathered 
by  a  comparison  of  the  results. 

It  is  Yerj  obvious  that  St.  Paul's  theology  must  be  derived  firom  his 
Epistles.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  we  are  furnished  with  littie 
material  towards  this  object,  notwithstanding  its  valuable  intimations  as 
to  the  Apostle's  mode  of  conducting  his  evangelistic  labours.  No  doubt 
he  had  in  his  own  mind  his  central  principle  and  its  correlated  doctrines. 
Though  his  letters  were  written  to  meet  the  particular  case  of  those  to 
whom  they  were  severally  addressed,  and  contain  no  formulated  expres- 
sion of  his  system,  it  may  be  constructed  by  an  analysis  of  them.  Our 
author  says,  «<  We  reject  altogether  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  as 
belonging  to  the  Pauline  series.  In  truth  there  is  nothing  left  in  our 
day  but  a  baseless  preconception  in  favour  of  such  a  supposition."  This 
indication  of  opinion  is  much  too  decisive  and  confident.  We  are  not 
about  to  contend  for  an  opposite  conclusion  ;  but  remark  that,  had  the 
Pauline  authorship  of  this  important  treatise  been  admitted  by  Professor 
Beuss,  it  would  have  essentially  altered  his  representation  of  the  Apostie's 
theology  on  the  question  of  Atonement,  and  the  doctrines  cognate  to  it. 
At  least  we  suspect  that  the  impossibiUty  of  making  this  Epistle  square 
with  his  views  of  what  St.  Paul  taught,  has  not  been  without  its  influence 
here  on  his  judgment.  In  this  place  we  may  add  that  if  we  deny  its 
Paulino  origin^  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  person  in  the  Apostolic  age  com- 
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peteni  to  tfa«  production  of  so  masterly  a  treatment  of  the  relation  of 
the  economy  of  Moses  to  that  of  Christ,— to  develop,  in  fact,  the  great 
troth  that  the  latter  is  bnt  the  completion  of  the  one  Divine  economy  of 
grace  and  salvation.  Though  it  differs  in  various  respects  from  the 
Apostle's  undoubted  writings,  it  is  not  uncritical  to  suppose  that  the 
verutile  powers  of  the  pupil  of  Gamaliel  were  equal  to  the  task  of 
addressing  himself  to  the  Hebrew  Christians  in  so  suitable  a  manner. 

It  is  of  moment  to  note  the  influence  which  St.  Paul's  personal 
experience  and  life  had  upon  the  direction  of  his  mind  in  forming  its 
riewBof  the  whole  Oospel  scheme  of  doctrine.  The  mode  of  his  own 
eonvenion,  and  its  results,  not  only  gave  him  the  key  to  his  system,  but 
largely  contributed  to  the  adjustment  of  its  different  portions.  Had  the 
force  of  this  been  sufficiently  felt  by  Professor  Beuss,  it  would  have 
saved  him  from  a  great  deal  of  what  we  hold  to  be  erroneous  and  goper- 
firial  exegesis  of  the  Apostle's  statements  in  relation  to  the  vital  tratha 
of  redemption  and  salvation.  Our  author  is,  however,  relatively  correct 
in  his  judgment  that  "righteousness  "  is  the  central  point  of  the  Apostle's 
doctrinal  system,  as  stated  by  him  in  the  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Bomaos ; — **  But  now  the  righteousness  of  God  without  the  law  ii 
wumifetted^  being  witnessed  by  the  law  and  the  prophets;  even  the 
righteousness  of  God  which  is  by  faith  of  Jesus  Christ  unio  dU  and 
mym  aU  them  thai  believe :  for  there  is  no  difference :  for  all  have  sinned, 
and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God ;  being  justified  freely  by  Hie  grace 
through  the  redemption  that  ie  in  Christ  Jesus"  Bnt  on  this  important 
subject  let  a  few  remarks  be  here  made. 

Notwithstanding  his  blamelessness  "  as  touching  the  law,"  8t.  Paul 
fbond  himself  a  eondenmed  sinner.  It  was  only  through  faith  in  Christ 
that  he  had  been  delivered  fr^m  the  guilt  and  yoke  of  sin,  and  had 
attained  the  experience  of  righteousness  before  God.  His  answer  to 
the  great  question,  "  How  should  man  be  just  with  Gt>d  ?  "  was  dictated 
by  his  own  experimental  knowledge  of  the  method.  The  need  of  con- 
Ibnmty  to  the  moral  law,  and  the  Person  through  whose  mediation  it  is 
attainable,  occupy  the  greatest  prominence  in  his  doctrinal  theory.  There 
was  no  absolute  repudiation  of  the  past ;  but  an  entirely  different  appre- 
heosbn  of  the  relation  between  the  two  dispensations.  The  blessedness 
of  righteousness  was  the  basis  of  the  old  order.  "  This  is  also  the  basis 
upon  which,  from  a  dialectic  point  of  view,  the  religious  theoiy  is 
founded  which  the  great  Apostle  develops  and  applies  in  his  EpistJes.** 
With  eamestness  he  incessantly  laboured  after  that  obedience  to  the  law 
which  was  his  ideal  of  perfisct  righteousness,  and  the  ground  of  acceptance 
with  God.  He  holds  fisst  to  this  principle;  but  his  own  experiences  have 
taught  him  that  its  realisation  must  be  by  another  process  than  that 
which  he  bad  previously  employed. 

By  necessity,  sin  is  a  conspicuous  element  in  the  Apostle's  scheme. 
Hot  only  does  no  one  possess  the  required  righteousness,  but  all  men  are 
beld  to  be  sinners  before  God.  Whatever  of  good  there  may  be  found  in 
man,  there  is  also  the  hostile  principle  of  evil,  which  exerts  a  dominating 
pow€r.  St.  Paul  is  especially  solicitous  to  make  this  fact  apparent. 
Hence  the  line  of  argument  pursued  by  him  in  his  most  doctrinal 
EpisUe,  which  includes  all  men    in    the   gmlt,  condemnation,  and 
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moral  incapacity  inourred  by  sin.  Professor  Benss  flails  to  apprehend  the 
design  of  the  parallelism  drawn  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Bomans ;  and  treats  it  in  an  entirely  different  relation,  and  in  a  manner 
the  most  unsatisfactory.  It  is  here  the  Apostle  shows  how  Bin  and  its 
conseqaences  haye  passed  down  upon  all  men,  and  how,  equally,  the 
redemption  of  Christ  embraces  all  men ;  but  these  are  points  which  seem 
to  ns  to  be  evaded  by  onr  author. 

St.  Fanl  declares  that "  the  flesh,"  the  sinful  element  in  man, "  losteth 
agamst  the  Spirit,"  and  brings  it  into  bondage.  All  personal  attempts  at 
emancipation  from  this  captivity  are  utterly  vain ;  and  only  result  in  the 
deeper  and  more  painful  conviction  of  moral  helplessness.  In  relation 
to  sin,  justice  can  only  condemn  and  punish.  Law,  under  whatever 
aspect  it  may  be  viewed,  demands  this ;  and  makes  no  provision  for  the 
remission  of  the  sentence :  the  idea  of  forgiveness  has  no  place  in  it.  It 
follows  from  all  this  that  man  is  oppressed  with  a  burden,  to  the  weight 
of  which  he  is  constantly  adding  by  fresh  transgressions.  If  awake  to 
his  true  state,  he  is  overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  utter  prostration,  and 
is  tormented  by  the  imperative  and  incessant  claims  of  the  law ;  which 
threatens  his  transgression  of  it  with  the  wrath  of  God,  but  at  the  same 
time  afifords  him  no  help  towards  its  f alfllment.  A  Divine  redemption  id 
thus  a  necessity.  The  Gospel  is  a  gracious  interposition  of  God,  by 
which  "  a  way  is  opened  for  man  to  become  righteous  before  God,  by 
grace  and  faith,  no  longer  by  merit  and  works, — ^namely,  by  the  redemp- 
tion which  is  in  Christ  Jesus."  God  is  the  Author  of  this  method  of 
salvation,  by  which  He  can  "  be  just,  and  "  yet  "  the  Justifier  of  him  that 
believeth  in  Jesus."  This  is  the  central  point  in  the  Apostle's  doctrine 
of  Atonement ;  and  involves  the  idea  of  meritorious  substitution  on  the 
part  of  the  Divinely-appointed  Redeemer.  If  this  is  not  St.  Paul's  idea, 
then  his  laboured  arguments  would  appear  to  us  overdrawn,  if  not  really 
unnecessary.  The  critical  process  of  Professor  Beuss  leaves  the  question 
of  vicarious  substitution  in  serious  uncertainty. 

We  are  not  more  satisfied  with  Professor  Beuss's  estimate  of  the  Pauline 
teaching  on  the  Person  of  the  Bedeemer.  Whether  he  regards  ihe 
Apostle  as  holding  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  or  that  He  was  only  a  medium 
through  which  Divinity  acts,  is  by  no  means  clear.  The  exposition  given 
of  the  designations,  **  First-bom  of  every  creature  "  and  **  Son  of  God," 
is  decidedly  defective.  The  use  of  the  term  "  First-bom,"  as  the  editor 
aptly  remarks,  requires  the  idea  of  "  supremacy  of  position  quite  as  much 
fus  priority  of  birth."  No  doubt  the  title  *'  Son  of  God,"  when  applied  lo 
the  Incarnate  Son,  implies  a  certain  subordination  to  the  Father ;  but  it  id 
very  questionable  exegesis  which  transfers  the  signification  of  the  term 
when  used  of  Christ  as  the  God-man  to  Hia  Divine  nature.  Such  inter- 
pretation leads  us  to  doubt  aUke  the  critical  accuracy  and  orthodoxy  of 
our  author.  WhUe  St.  Paul  does  not  touch  the  question  of  the  Person  of 
Christ  in  a  scientific  manner,  he  is  verv  decided  in  his  declarations  of  tlio 
two  natures  in  that  one  Person.  In  his  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  he 
accumulates  varied  forms  of  expression  to  indicate  the  absolute  Deity  of 
Christ.  It  was  quite  sufficient  for  his  purpose  to  present  this  truth  in  tic 
phraseology  in  which  he  has  done.     The  competency  of  Christ  as  a 
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DiTiii».hTxiniui  SftTioiir  and  Mediator  was  thereby  clearly  plaoed  before 
tke  minds  of  those  to  whom  he  wrote. 

The  design  of  the  Lord  Jesus  was  that  of  accomplishing  a  redemption 
by  vhich  the  salvation  of  men  might  become  possible  in  harmony  with 
the  nature  and  government  of  God.  The  moral  qualification  for  this 
wdk  the  Apostle  distinctly  recognises ;  and  he  shows  that  in  Christ  sin 
found  a  Tictor.  In  opposition  to  oar  author's  intimation,  we  must  hold 
that  the  temptations  of  Christ  were  real ;  and,  further,  that  His  death  is 
f»  iUelf,  in  St.  Paul's  view,  the  redeeming  act,  while  His  resurrection  was 
the  Divine  seal  of  approval  placed  upon  the  voluntary  surrender  of  His 
life.  There  is  '*  a  sort  of  antithetic  parallelism  between  the  destiny  of 
Christ  and  that  of  men.  Their  hfe  in  sin  caused  His  death;  His  death 
without  sin  chall  be  to  them  the  cause  of  life  ; "  but  that  this  may  be 
reaii£ed,  men  must  die  with  Christ,  in  order  to  rise  again  with  Him. 

Id  nothing  is  St.  Paul  more  full  than  in  his  description  of  the 
mclhod  by  which  salvation  is  to  be  obtained.  The  persons  engaged  in 
it, — God,  and  Christ,  and  the  individual  man, — are  all  recognised, 
and  the  parts  they  respectively  perform  are  distinctly  stated*  The 
varioDS  stages  in  the  work  are  also  set  forth  by  him;  with  the 
action  of  the  particular  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  which  are 
called  into  exercise  in  its  accomplishment.  Salvation  is  of  God  through 
Chiist,  and  by  the  fiedth  of  its  subject,  which  is  "  an  act  of  the  reason  or 
conTietioD,  an  act  of  the  heart  or  trust,  an  act  of  the  will  or  self- 
Bunender,*'  the  result  being  that  the  life  of  the  individual  is  merged  in 
that  of  Christ,  in  whom  he  is  regarded  with  favour,  and  accepted  and 
saved  by  God.  On  these  two  points  we  have  no  exception  to  take  to  our 
author's  general  strain  of  exposition. 

On  the  doctrine  of  "  election,"  Professor  Beuss  seems  to  write  from 
the  stand-point  of  more  recent  times ;  and  to  forget  that  St.  Paul,  in  his 
writings,  had  no  reference  to  the  notions  of  those  times.  The  whole 
tyrtem  of  Augustinianism  was  the  result  of  Augustine's  doctrine  of  sin, 
which  lost  sig^t  of  the  effects  of  Christ's  redemption  in  their  relation  to 
mankinrfi  as  a  whole.  It  is  a  perverse  exegesis, — an  evil  that  Bibhoal 
Theology  is  especially  intended  to  guard  against, — ^which,  taking  par- 
ticular passages  ont  of  their  relations,  and  deahog  with  them  irrespec- 
tively of  the  domain  of  thought  with  which  the  Apostle  was  familiar, 
deduces  doctrines  from  their  verbal  forms.  It  is  unjust  to  St.  Paul  to 
make  his  statements  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  and  his  subtile 
argmnent  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Bomans,  teach  the  theory  of  election  of 
fdiet  ages.  If  that  had  been  his  object,  we  can  only  marvel  at  the 
dunsy  manner  in  which  he  labours  to  effeet  it.  It  is  impossible  for  us 
toBopposs  that  he  would  employ  such  argumentation  for  such  a  purpose. 

Qod  undoubtedly  elects  the  inetruments  of  working  out  His  own 
redeeming  designs,  by  which  He  demonstrates  that  His  method  is  not 
ibat  of  mere  natural  order.  "Whatever  might  be  the  ideas  of  Israel, 
and  their  surprise  that  the  Gentiles  should  be  fellow-heirs  with  them  of 
the  promise  made  to  Abraham,  this,  the  Apostle  says,  Ib  the  intention 
of  God,  which  He  will  not  allow  their  perverseness  to  defeat ;  but  will 
rather,  through  their  repugnance,  mako  His  purpose  the  more  manifest. 
To  reduce  an  argument  which  treats  the  broad  question  of  the  relations 
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of  Qod  to  all  mankind  to  the  naxrow  limits  of  an  individual  applica- 
tion is  a  course  to  be  aoooanted  for  only  by  the  neoeasities  of  a  theory. 
It  seems  often  to  be  forgotten  that  this  notion  of  a  Divine  election  of 
persons  had  no  place  in  the  doctrinal  views  of  the  earlier  Ghnroh 
writers. 

We  cannot  but  strongly  repudiate  the  conclusions  of  Professor  Benss 
with  reference  to  the  Apostle's  views  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  nnsophisti- 
oated  reader  of  St.  Paul  will  certainly  infer  Uiat  he  regarded  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  a  Divine  Person,  possessing  all  the  quahties  of  Divine  and 
personal  action.  In  the  Pauline  theology,  the  Deity  is  the  fountain  of 
salvation,  throngh  the  mediom  of  the  God-man,  Christ  Jeaus,  and  by 
the  ministration  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  To  the  Apostle,  He  is  equally  the 
Spirit  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son.  A  Trinity  of  Persons  in  the  God- 
head is  the  theory  everywhere  upheld.  The  peculiar  terms  so  frequently 
employed  by  St.  Paul  in  this  part  of  his  doctrinal  scheme  admit  of  no 
other  just  interpretation.  But  either  a  Sabellian  or  a  Sooinian  theory 
might  beconstmcted  from  the  chapters  of  the  Strasbourg  Professor  before 
us ;  and  we  cannot  withhold  an  expression  of  surprise  that  there  is  no 
corrective  note  here  from  the  editor. 

The  tendency  of  thought  just  indicated  characterises  the  chafpters  of 
this  volume  on  *'  Begeneraiion,"  "  Redemption,"  and  "  Justification  and 
Reconciliation :  **  the  most  superficial  and  rationalistic  views  are  given 
on  these  great  subjects  as  being  those  of  St.  Paal.    Repentance  is  mere 
change  of  outward  action ;  regeneration  is  an  ideal  thing,  very  unlike 
the  experience   of  Christian   people;   redemption    was  not   really  a 
vindication  of  the  Divine  justice,  not  a  vicarious  work,  in  virtue  of  which 
God  could  forgive  sin  in  perfect  harmony  with  His  infinite  holiness. 
Had  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  entertained  the  notions 
which  are  here  given  as  his,  we  should  have  had  an  entirely  different 
class  of  terms  employed  by  him,  and  his  whole  course  of  reasoning  would 
have  been  equally  different.  The  Apostle  is  represented  as  holding  that  the 
resurrection  of  the  body  involves  the  restoration  of  the  soul  also  to  life : 
what  he  does  rejoice  in  is  the  assurance  that  "  to  be  absent  from  the 
body  "  is  '*  to  be  present  with  the  Lord,*'  and  that  *'  to  depart "  this  life  is 
"  to  be  with  Christ ;  '*  but  Professor  Reuse  says :— "  The  word  by  which 
St.  Paul  most  frequently  describes  the  fact  of  death  cannot  be  proved  to 
relate  exclusively  to  the  body,  and  to  indicate  that  the  soul,  while  waiting* 
is  separated  from  it,  as  is  the  tenet  of  the  current  orthodoxy  of  our  day* 
On  the  contrary,  Paul  dearly  teaches  that  believers  will  only  be  reunited 
to  Christ  by  and  after  the  resurrection.    And  when  it  is  said  that  the 
dead  shall  be  restored  to  life  at  His  appearing,  it  is  impossible  to  restrict 
the  meaning  to  the  body  only ;  for  in  that  case  we  should  be  authorized 
to  ask  what  end  will  be  answered  by  the  restoration  of  the  body,  if  ^^ 
he  possible  without  it."    On  the  principles  of  Biblical  Theology,  we  are 
not  entitled  to  ask  any  such  question  as  that  here  suggested.    The 
question  is,  What  does  the  Apostle  teach  ?  His  langaage  on  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body  most  in  justice  be  interpreted  in  harmony  with  what  he 
so  distinctly  says  with  reference  to  the  departed  soul ;  or,  wo  arc  driven 
to  the  conclusion  tliat  the  Apostle  teaches  contradictory  things. 

The  analysis  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  notices  here  given 
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of  oUior  portioiiB  of  early  Clinstian  literature,  call  for  no  special  remark. 
Neither  will  our  space  admit  of  our  following  Professor  Beuss  through 
his  expositLon  of  the  views  of  St  John,  in  whioh  there  is  much  that  is 
instnictiTe,  and  worthy  of  the  most  careful  study.  We  must,  howeyer^ 
enter  our  protest  against  the  notion  that  St.  John  in  the  reported  dis- 
eouTEes  of  our  Lord  embodies  in  his  own  language  the  Bentiments  he  had 
reoeiTed  from  Christ.  How  this  theory  can  be  made  to  quadrate  with  the 
personal  honesty  of  the  Apostle  it  is  not  easy  to  see.  The  theology  of  John, 
we  are  told,  is  "  not  the  product  of  speculation,  but  rather  of  contemplation* 
It  has  its  roots  not  in  the  reasoning  faculties,  in  the  imderstanding;  but 
in  the  feeling,  in  the  heart.  It  is  essentially  a  mystical  theology ;  it 
requires  only  a  few  ideas,  a  very  simple  theory,  from  which  to  oonstmet 
the  hfs  which  it  seeks  to  originate  in  the  depths  of  the  soul.**  It  embraces, 
it  IS  said,  two  ^theses,  one  "  doctrinal,  serving  as  the  premise  or  basis, 
Jenu  ffie  Son  of  Chd;  and  a  mystical  thesis  representing  the  relation 
of  the  individual  to  the  abstract  truth,  Life.'*  *'  The  fundamental  formula 
which  embodies  the  whole  principle  of  this  system  "  is  expressed  in  the 
terms.  Herein  is  manifested  the  Ioto  of  God,  that  God  sent  His  only- 
begotten  Son  into  the  world,  that  whosoever  beUeveth  in  Him  might 
have  eternal  life.  In  these  chapters  on  St  John's  teaching  there  is 
much  truly  beautiful  thought ;  but  we  trace  here  the  same,  to  us,  radical 
defects  we  have  noticed  above.  On  this  Apostle's  doctrine  of  the  Spirit 
it  is  said,  "  What  is  the  Spirit?  What  is  His  essence  ?  According  to  the 
theological  system  we  are  now  examining,  is  He  a  personal  being  ?  or 
rather  a  thing,  a  power,  a  manifestation,  a  quality  ?  This  is  not  easy  to 
decide,  and  very  various  replies  have  been  given  to  the  question." 

The  influence  of  modern  French  theology  is  apparent  throughout 
the  whole  of  this  volume.  It  is  a  notable  contribution  to  theological 
literature ;  but  by  no  means  an  exposition  of  the  teachings  of  the  great 
Christian  ApostlM,  Paul  and  John.  Another  method  than  the  one  here 
adopted  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  correct  and  complete  view  of  their  senti- 
mants.  This  inviting  field  of  inquiry  is  still  open ;  and  we  should  rejoioe 
to  see  it  taken  possession  of  by  some  one  uniting  the  requisite  scholar- 
ifaip  to  a  spiritual  experience  in  harmony  with  that  of  the  Apostles  of 
our  Lord.  M.  G. 


JEREMMH  THE  PBOPHET :  SKETCHES  OF  HIS  LIFE 

AND  TIMES. 
11. 

JEBSMIAH  UNDER  JOSIAH's  SUCOESSOBS. 

On  Josiah's  death,  one  of  his  younger  sons,  Shallum,  was  called  to  the 
throne  by  a  popular  vote.  By  taking  the  new  name  Jehoahaz,  "  whom 
Jdiovah  holds  fast,"  he  seems  to  have  desigued  to  indicate  his  triumph 
cfer  his  displaced  brother,  whose  name  Eliakim, "  whom  God  has  set," 
was  probably  intended  to  commemorate  the  pious  father's  hope  that  in 
liun  hii  royal  seed  should  be  called.  Jehoahaz  appears  to  have  inclined 
to  continue  the  alliance  with  Babylon.  So  Necho,  for  a  while  victorious, 
deposed  him,  and  sent  for  him  to  Biblah,  in  Hamath,  where  he  had  to 
exehaoge  I  he  crown  he  had  worn  only  three  months  for  the  captiye's 
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fetters.  Elialdm  then  obtamed  the  kingdom  as  an  Egyptian  fief,  and 
assumed  the  slightly-altered  name  of  Jehoiakim.  The  ten  years  of  the 
reign  of  JehoiaMm,  (b.c.  607-597,)  were  a  period  of  special  difficulty  and 
trial  for  Jeremiah.  The  king's  court  was  thronged  by  priests  and 
princes,  whose  vain  confidence  in  the  impregnability  of  their  city  was 
now  exchanged  for  a  blind  reliance  on  the  help  of  Egypt.  The  people 
grieved  at  the  exile  of  the  king  of  their  own  choice,  and  groaned  under 
the  burden  of  a  hundred  talents  of  silver,  and  a  talent  of  gold — imposed 
upon  the  land  by  Pharaoh ;  and  once  more  the  cry  of  Israel  was  heard 
in  heaven  by  reason  of  the  oppression  of  an  Egyptian  tyrant.  Jeremiah 
throughout  stood  forth  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  to  the 
new  poHcy.  He  was  supported  by  a  few  noble  men,  such  as  Ahikam 
and  Gedaliah,  who  inherited  the  traditions  of  the  good  king*s  reign. 
The  public  woe  was  deepened  by  the  exactions  of  a  vicious  and  luxurious 
court.  In  the  prophet's  stem  invectives,  we  get  a  glimpse  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  despotic  scion  of  David's  house.  A  wide  palace  with 
spacious  halls  was  being  built,  and  if  the  degenerate  prince  was  lookiug 
to  his  master's  mighty  fanes  at  Thebes  as  models  for  his  architecture,  so 
he  learned  from  the  Pharaohs  how  to  build  with  the  blood  of  his  people 
rather  than  out  of  his  own  resources.'*'  Koofs  of  cedar,  and  chambers  of 
imagery  gorgeous  with  vermilion,  would  be  no  sure  habitation  for  him. 
He  was  reminded  that  it  was  well  with  his  father  because  *'  he  judged 
the  cause  of  the  poor  and  needy,"  and  thus  came  to  know  the  Lord.  But 
the  prince  who  had  set  himself  to  do  violeuce  and  wrong  was  assured 
that  his  death  should  cause  no  lamentation,  neither  as  monarch  or 
brother,  but  that  bis  corpse  should  be  dragged  and  caet  without  the  city 
gate  "  with  the  burial  of  an  ass." 

It  was  early  in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim  that  a  stirriog  scene  took  place, — 
when  Jeremiah  displayed  a  boldness  for  the  truth  such  as  was  exhibited 
two  thousand  years  later  by  Luther  at  the  church- door  and  the  eastern 
gate  of  Wittenberg,  or  before  the  Diet  of  Worms.  On  some  day  of  holy 
convocation  the  prophet  took  his  stand  in  the  court  of  the  Temple,  and 
uttered  the  Divine  message  which  had  been  given  him  to  deliver.  The 
sinful  nation  was  reproved  for  its  neglect  of  prophetic  warnings.  Once 
more  the  downfall  of  the  venerable  sanctuary  where  Eli  and  Samuel  had 
served  was  rehearsed,  and  the  men  of  Jerusalem  were  cautioned  that 
unless  they  repented  their  holy  city  should  share  the  fate  of  the  tabernacle 
of  Epbraim.  This  was  more  than  the  worldly  priests  and  false  prophets 
could  endure.  So  they  hasted  to  the  adjoining  palace,  where  they  found 
the  princes  assembled  in  the  court  of  the  king.  A  mock  tribunal  being 
constituted  in  the  new  Temple  gate,  which  Josiah  had  built,  the  priests 
and  prophets,  like  their  successors  in  the  house  of  Annas  or  Pilate, 
clamoured,  "  Judgment  of  death  for  this  man,  for  he  hath  prophesied 
against  this  city."  (Oh.  xxvi.  11.)  Jeremiah,  for  his  defence,  reiterated  his 
"tore  of  repentance,  and  assured  them  that  if  they  hearkened  and 
the  Lord  would  repent  Him  of  the  threatened  evil.  Then  he 
As  for  me,  behold,  I  am  in  your  hand  :  do  with  me  as  seemeth 
1  meet  unto  you.    But  know  ye  for  certain,  that  if  ye  put  me  to 
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dettb,  je  shall  sorely  bring  innocent  blood  upon  yoTurselves,  and  upon 
tida  dtj,  and  npon  the  inhabitants  thereof:  for  of  a  tmth  the  Lord  hath 
sent  me  unto  yon  to  speak  all  these  words  in  yonr  ears."  (Ch.  xxvL  14, 15.) 
The  princes  and  people  were  faTonraUy  impressed  by  this  answer. 
Certain  elders  also  arose  and  reminded  the  accusing  priests  and  prophets 
tiiat  Micah  the  Morasthite  had  predicted  the  desolation  of  both  city  and 
sanctoary  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah.  They  asked  whether  that  pious 
king  had  pmushed  the  bearer  of  an  nnwelcome  message  from  God,  and 
^m  the  results  of  his  humiliation  they  argned  the  expediency  of 
repentance. 

That  Jeremiah's  peril  was  real  and  imminent  is  evident  from  an 
incidsnt  recorded  probably  as  the  rejoinder  of  the  persecutors.  Very 
recently  a  prophet,  otherwise  unknown  to  us, — Urijah  of  Eirfath-jearim, 
—had  predicted  similar  woes  to  those  uttered  by  Jeremiah.  Jehoiakim's 
wnth  had  been  kindled  against  him,  and  he  was  dragged  from  his  refuge 
in  Egypt  for  execution,  and  his  corpse  was  excluded  from  the  sepulchres 
of  the  prophets.  (Ch.  xxri.  20.)  Jeremiah^s  escape  at  this  critical 
juncture  was  assisted  by  the  powerfdl  support  of  Ahikam,  the  son  of 
Shaphan,  and  the  father  of  Gedaliah.  The  opposition  to  the  prophet's 
teadiing  was  almost  as  much  political  as  it  was  religious.  The  party  of 
Ihe  court  trusted  in  the  "  shadow  of  Egypt,*'  while  Jeremiah  and  his 
friendiused  all  their  influence  to  prevent  the  nation  from  leaning  on  such 
a  support  as  Pliaraoh,  fragile  as  the  papyrus  **  reed  "  of  his  own  Kile,  and 
goon  to  be  "  broken  "  by  on  ann  mightier  than  that  of  his  great  predecessor 


In  the  fburih  year  of  Jehoiakim  the  great  crash  came.  Carchemish, 
which  had  been  besieged  by  Necho  ever  since  Josiah's  death,  was  the 
seeoe  of  Egypt's  great  catastrophe.  The  King  of  Babylon,  being  old 
and  infirm,  sent  his  son  to  raise  the  siege,  or  to  recapture  the  strong- 
hold of  Ghemosh,  which  guarded  the  ford  of  the  Euphrates.  The 
meeting  of  ihe  two  rival  powers  in  one  of  the  great  decisive  battles 
of  the  old  world  is  graphically  described  by  our  prophet : — 

"  Order  ye  the  buckler  and  shield. 
And  draw  near  to  battle. 
Harness  the  horses ;  and  get  up,  ye  horsemen, 
And  stand  forth  with  yonr  helmets  ; 
Furbish  the  spears,  and  pat  on  the  brigandines." 

Soeh  was  the  proud  array  of  preparation.     But  very  abrupt  is  the 
tnuisition  to  the  description  of  defeat  and  discomfiture : — 

"  Wherefore  have  I  aeen  them  dismayed  and  turned  away  back  f 
And  their  mighty  ones  are  beaten  down, 
And  are  fled  apace,  and  look  not  back : 
For  fear  was  round  about,  salth  the  Lord. 
Lei  not  ihe  swift  flee  away. 
Nor  the  mighty  man  escape ; 
They  shall  stumble,  and  fall  toward  the  north 
By  the  river  Euphrates. 

*  *  *  *  :(; 
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They  did  ozy  there, 

Pharaoh  Eiiig  of  Egypt  is  but  a  noite ; 

He  hath  passed  the  time  appointed."  (Ch.  xlvi.) 

The  overthrow  of  Egypt  brought  trouble  and  dismay  to  many  in 
Jadah  besides  the  king  and  his  courtiers,  who  had  leaned  upon  Pharaoh 
for  help.  The  nomad  tribe  of  the  Beohabites  for  a  while  suspended  their 
obedience  to  the  precept  of  Jonadab  their  father,  and  came  to  dwell  in 
Jerusalem,  **  for  fear  of  the  army  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  for  fear  of 
the  army  of  the  Syrians."  (Oh.  xxxv.  11.)  Jeremiah,  ready  to  improve 
every  passing  incident  for  the  purposes  of  his  ministry,  made  the  wan- 
dering and  ascetic  life  of  these  strangers  a  lesson  to  enforce  on  the 
men  of  Judah  their  duty  of  obedience  to  the  higher  law  of  a  greater 
Father. 

It  was  during  this  eventful  year,  when  Nebuchadnezzar,  flushed  with 
his  success  at  Oarchemish  was  preparing  to  attack  Jerusalem,  that 
Jeremiah  delivered  another  solemn  protest  against  the  blind  perversity 
of  the  nation's  rulers.  He  recapitulated  the  predictions  which  he  had 
delivered  ever  since  his  call,  and  was  inspired  to  announce  the  impend- 
ing doom  of  the  State,  in  the  infliction  of  which  Nebuchadnezzar  was 
acknowledged  by  Jehovah  as  His  '*  servant."  (Gh.  xxv.  9.)  **  The  voice  of 
mirth  and  gladness  "  should  cease  in  the  land,  even  "  the  voice  of  the 
bridegroom  and  the  bride."  So  complete  was  to  be  the  desolation  that 
the  sound  of  the  grinding  of  daily  food  should  be  heard  no  more,  and 
the  light  of  no  candle  should  witness  at  night  to  habitations  in  the 
country.  The  duration  of  the  captivity  was  flxed  at  seventy  years.  In 
thus  beginning  to  visit  the  sins  of  His  faithless  people,  Jehovah  was 
represented  as  a  lion  leaving  his  covert  in  his  *'  fierce  anger." 

It  was  probably  this  compendium  of  his  twenty-three  years'  prophesy-, 
ing  that  the  prophet  was  conmiissioned  to  write  in  *'  a  roll  of  a  book." 
(Gh.  xxxvL  2.)  His  friend  and  future  fellow-prisoner  Baruch  acted  as 
his  amanuensis.  The  book  when  finished  was  laid  aside  until  the  ful- 
filment of  its  denunciation  should  vindicate  the  Divine  inspiration  of  its 
writer. 

Meanwhile  the  enemy  came  against  the  city  and  took  it,  and  Jehoi- 
akim  was  fettered  for  removal  to  Babylon,  but  was  afterwards  per- 
mitted to  retain  the  shadow  of  power  as  the  vassal  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
The  t«mple  was  spoiled  of  some  of  its  vessels  and  treasures  to  grace 
the  conqueror's  triumph,  and  some  of  the  younger  princes  and  nobles 
— ^Daniel  and  his  Iriends  among  them — were  taken  to  Babylon. 

In  the  ninth  month  of  the  next  year,  a  fiut  was  proclaimed,  perhaps 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  first  captivity  of  Judah.  Jeremiah  was  shut 
up, — ^whether  in  concealment  or  by  a  Divine  restraint  we  cannot  deter- 
mine,— so  that  he  could  not  go  up  to  the  temple.  He  directed  Baruch 
to  take  the  roll  which  had  been  written  in  the  previous  year,  and  to 
read  it  to  the  multitude  assembled  in  the  sanctuary,  adding : — "  It  may 
be  they  will  present  their  supplication  before  the  Lord,  and  will  return 
every  one  from  his  evil  way ;  for  great  is  the  anger  and  the  fary  that 
the  Lord  hath  pronounced  against  this  people."  (Ch.  xxxvi.  7.)  Baruch 
took  his  stand  **  in  the  chamber  of  Gemariah,"-~one  of  the  royal  scribes, 
and  the  son  of  Shaphan, — which  was  in  the  inner  court,  close  by  the  new 
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Oitnuiee  wliicb  Josiah  had  made.  We  may  easily  imagine  the  effeot 
fhese  bnming  words  would  have  apon  the  conoonrse  of  roral  Israelites 
who  bad  come  up  to  moom  the  desolation  of  Zion.  One  of  the  con- 
gregation, liichaiah»  the  son  of  Gemariah,  crossed  the  oonrt  and  entered 
the  room  of  Elishama,  another  royal  secretary,  and  fonnd  there  a 
eonncil  at  which  his  father,  with  other  State  fanetionaries,  and  all  the 
princes  were  present.  He  reported  to  them  the  things  which  he  had  jast 
heard,  and  the  assembled  magnates  sent  one  of  their  company,  Jehudi, 
to  fetch  Bamdi  and  his  book  into  their  presence.  As  they  heard  him 
read  its  contents,  they  glanced  at  one  another  with  looks  of  fear,  know- 
ing foil  well  the  wrath  which  wonld  be  stirred  up  in  their  master's 
breast  if  be  beard  of  it ;  for  one  of  their  number,  Elnathan,  had  been 
charged  with  the  arrest  of  the  martyred  prophet  Urij&h.  Having  taken 
Baracb's  deposition  that  he  had  written  the  roll  at  Jeremiah's  dictation, 
they  showed  their  goodwill  towards  him  and  his  teacher,  by  counselling 
him  to  seek  a  safe  hiding-place  for  themselves.  Motives  of  State-policy 
made  it  expedient  that  they  sbonld  inform  Jehoiakim.  Jehudi  was  sent 
for  the  roll ;  which  he  brought  into  the  winter  palace  to  the  king,  and 
began  to  read  in  the  presence  of  the  monarch  and  hiB  ministers.  King 
as  well  as  times  had  been  changed  since  Jehoiakim*s  father  had  read  the 
newly-found  law  in  the  hearing  of  the  nation's  representatives.  Three 
or  four  of  the  columns  of  the  writing  were  all  that  thiB  wicked  prince  would 
listen  to.  Seizing  the  parchment  with  one  hand,  and  the  penknife  of 
one  of  his  scribes  with  the  other,  Jehoiakim  cut  the  roll  into  fragments, 
and  watched  until  it  was  all  consumed  in  the  chafing-dish  which  the 
December  weather  rendered  necessary.  The  remonstrances  of  the 
officials  were  in  vain,  and  he  conunissioned  a  prince  of  the  blood  and 
two  others  to  arrest  the  prophet  and  his  friend ;  but  they  found  them 
not,  "for the  Lord  hid  them." 

This  first-recorded  Bible-burning  served  the  purpose  of  its  perpetrator 
as  little  as  those  of  Jehoiakim's  imitators  in  after  ages.  Though  the 
prophet  was  concealed,  the  Scripture  was  neither  to  be  broken  nor 
bound.  The  word  of  the  Lord  came  again  to  Jeremiah,  and  he  was 
inspired  to  write  in  **  another  roll  all  the  former  words,"  and  to  add  a 
prophecy  of  the  King  of  Babylon's  return  to  inflict  greater  calamities 
upon  the  land.  Concerning  the  obdurate  monarcli  it  was  said :  "  He 
thtJH  have  none  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  David  :  and  his  dead  body  shall 
be  east  out  in  the  day  to  the  heat,  and  in  the  night  to  the  frost.  And  I 
will  punish  him  and  his  seed  and  his  servants  for  their  iniquity ;  and  I 
will  bring  upon  them,  and  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  and  upon 
the  men  of  Judah,  all  the  evil  that  I  have  pronounced  against  them." 
Such  was  a  specimen  of  the  "  many  like  words  "  which  were  added  to 
the  former  ones  in  Jeremiah's  second  "  roll  of  a  book." 

We  get  a  glimpse,  in  ch.  xlv.,  of  the  life  of  both  prophet  and  pupil  during 
their  concealment.  Baruc]^  seems  to  have  given  way  to  lamentation, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  sin  and  judgment  of  his  people,  but  because 
faiaown  hopes  of  sneh  advancement  as  he  had  expected  from  his  high 
birth  were  bUghted.  "  Woo  is  me  now  I "  he  had  said,  "  for  the  Lord 
bath  added  grief  to  my  sorrow ;  I  fainted  in  my  sighing,  and  I  find  no 
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rest.'*  (Verse  8.)  His  master  taught  bim  to  consider  how  mnoh  more 
honourable  it  was  to  be  a  teacher  and  confessor  of  the  faith  than  to 
obtain  any  promotion,  however  great,  in  a  kingdom  which  was  speedily 
to  be  placked  np  because  He  who  had  planted  it  came  *'  seeking  fruit,'* 
but  ''found  none."  So  Jeremiah,  who  had  himself  in  former  days  given 
way  to  dejection  and  repining,  being  "  converted "  was  now  able  to 
"  strengthen  "  a  younger  brother  less  perfectly  disciplined  in  the  school 
of  disappointment  and  afiSiction.  In  the  brief  announcement,  ''Thy 
life  will  I  give  unto  thee  for  a  prey  in  all  places  whither  thou  goest," 
(verse  5,)  Baruch  learned  that  danger,  wandering,  and  perhaps  exile 
would  yet  be  his  portion,  instead  of  soft  raiment  in  kings'  courts.  This 
only  made  him  cleave  more  closely  to  his  proscribed  master. 

Jt  seems  to  have  been  in  these  times  that  Jeremiah  went  under  a 
divine  impulse  into  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  near  the  east  gate  of  the  city. 
In  the  hearing  of  "  ancients,"  both  of  the  people  and  of  the  priests,  he 
rehearsed  the  woes  which  were  yet  to  oome  upon  all  classes  for  their 
iniquitieB.    In  the  valley  which  had  often  echoed  the  sounds  of  idolatrous 
revelries  and  the  cries  of  Moloch's  victims,  he  foretold  the  miseries  of  the 
future  siege,  in  which  they  would  even  eat  the  flesh  of  their  children  and 
Mends.    Dashing  to  pieces  the  earthen  jar  which  he  had  brought,  and 
burying  its  fragments  in  Tophet,  he  thereby  symbolized  the  complete- 
ness of  the  coming  desolation,  and  the  circumstances  of  slaughter,— so 
repulsive  to  Jews, — ^which  would  make  the  loathed  vale  of  pollution  and 
burning  their  burying-plaoe.    In  the  temple-court  these  warnings  were 
repeated.    Then  Pashur,  the  priest  in  charge  of  the  temple,  beat  the 
messenger  of  unwelcome  tidings,  and  put  Jeremiah  in  the  pillory,  or 
"  stocks,"  situated  (like  similar  instruments  of  correction  in  many  an  Eng- 
lish village) "  in  the  high  gate  of  Benjamin,  which  was  by  the  house  of  the 
Lord.".  (Oh.  xx.  1,  2.)    On  the  morrow,  when  his  persecutor  came  to 
release  him,  Jeremiah  by  a  play  upon  his  name  and  the  substitution  of  a 
new  designation,— Magor-missabib,  "Terror  round  about," — revealed 
the  evils  which  were  coming  upon  those  who  now  oppressed  him.    Kow 
and  again,  as  he  begins  to  suffer  bonds  and  persecution  for  the  truth's 
sake,  he  gives  way  to  depression,  and  like  another  Job,  curses  the  day 
and  the  herald  of  his  birth.  (Oh.  xx.  14, 15.)    His  predictions  of  calamity 
connected  with  the  Babylonian  invasion  are  both  numerous  and  circum- 
stantial.   But  the  more  distant  future  is  revealed  to  him  in  brighter  lines ; 
for  there  should  be  raised  unto  David  a  righteous  Branch,  and  a  King 
who  should  reign  and  prosper,  in  whose  days  Judah  should  be  saved, 
and  Israel  dwell  safely;  and  whose  name  should  be  Tms  Lord  oub 

BlOHTEOUSNESS. 
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II. 

Before  proceeding  to  make  some  extracts  from  these  deeply-interest- 
ing  volumes,  It  should  bo  observed  that  they  are  mainly  compiled,  in  the 
simplest  fashion,  from  Dr.  Livingstone's  travelling-notes.  There  is  no 
attempt  at  reducing  his  jottings  into  continuous  discourse,  such  ae  would 
doubtless  have  been  forthcoming  had  the  lamented  traveller  survived  to 
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gb«  the  world  the  amplification  from  memory  whioh  lie  could  have 
appSiad*  We  must  take  the  Tarions  statements  as  thej  stand :  of  discus- 
son  by  the  explorer  hiniBelf,  on  many  important  topics  which  he  snggests, 
there  is  very  little.  Nor  could  a  full  elaboration  of  his  yiews,  an  extended 
cooqwrison  of  his  own  observations  with  those  of  other  travellers,  or  those 
ESgadous  oonolasions  to  which  long  experience  nsoally  comes  for  the 
gmdanoe  of  saccessors  in  the  same  path  of  inquiry,  be  expected  from 
one  en  route  in  such  a  region,  and  placed  in  such  circumstances,  as  are 
here  described.  On  the  subject  of  the  form  of  livingstone's  original  notes, 
and  their  appearance  in  their  present  shape,  the  editor  in  his  Introduction 
gives  us  full  information : — 

'^  The  Doctor's  custom  was  always  to  have  metallic  note-books  in  use, 
in  which  the  day's  jottings  were  recorded.  When  time  and  opportunity 
eervedt  ^^  larger  volume  was  posted  up  with  scrupulous  care. 

^  It  seems,  however,  that  in  the  last  three  or  four  years  of  his  life  this 
eieelloitrule  had  to  give  way  to  the  toils  of  travel  and  the  exhaustion  of 
most  distreflsing  illnesses.  Whilst  in  the  Manyuema  country  he  ran  out 
of  note-books,  ink,  and  pencils,  and  had  to  resort  to  shifts  which  at  first 
znade  it  a  very  debatable  point  whether  the  most  dUigent  attempt  at 
deciphering  would  succeed  after  all.  Such  pocket-books  as  remained  at 
ibis  period  of  his  travels  were  utilized  to  the  last  inch  of  paper.  In 
some  of  them  we  find  lunar  observations,  the  names  of  rivers,  and 
the  heists  of  hills,  advancing  towards  the  middle  from  one  end,  whilst 
from  the  other  the  itinerary  grows  day  by  day,  interspersed  with  map 
routes  of  the  march,  botanical  notes,  and  carefully- made  drawings.  But 
in  the  meantime  the  middle  portion  of  the  book  was  filling  up  with 
calculations,  private  memoranda,  words  intended  for  vocabularies,  and 
extracts  from  books,  whilst  here  and  there  the  stain  of  a  pressed  flower 
causes  indistinctness ;  yet  the  thread  of  the  narrative  runs  throughout. 
Nothing  but  his  invariable  habit  of  constantly  repeating  the  month  and 
year  obviates  hopeless  confusion.  Nor  is  this  all ;  for  pocket-books  gave 
out  at  last,  and  old  newspapers,  yellow  with  African  damp,  were  sewn 
together,  and  his  notes  were  written  across  the  type  with  a  substitute  for 
ink  made  from  the  juice  of  a  tree.  To  Miss  Livingstone  and  to  the  Bev. 
C.  A.  Alington  I  am  very  much  indebted  for  help  in  the  laborious  work 
of  deciphering  this  portion  of  the  Doctor's  Journals.  Thefr  knowledge  of 
bis  handwriting,  their  perseverance,  coupled  with  good  eyes  and  a  strong 
magnifying-glass,  at  last  made  their  task  a  complete  success." 

With  regard  particularly  to  that  portion  of  the  Journals  which  were 
written  after  Mr.  Stanley's  return,  we  are  told : — "  When  the  battered 
tin  travelhng-oase,  which  was  with  Livingstone  to  the  last,  was  opened 
at  the  Foreign  Office  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  1874,  not  only  were  these 
valuable  papers  disclosed  which  I  have  mentioned,  but  it  was  found  also 
that  Livingstone  had  kept  a  copious  journal  during  his  stay  at  Unyan- 
yembe  in  some  copy-books,  and  that  when  his  stock  of  note-books 
was  replenished,  a  daily  record  of  his  subsequent  travels  had  been 
made. 

'*  It  was  with  fear  and  trembling  that  one  looked  to  see  whether 
all  had  been  saTod  or  only  part,  but  with  satisfAotion  and  thankful- 
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ness  I  have  Bubsequently  disooTored  that  his  men  preserved  every 
single  line,  besides  his  maps,  which  now  oome  to  light  for  the  first 
time. 

"  Thus  mnoh  on  the  material  of  the  diaries It  only  remains  to 

say  that  it  has  been  thonght  advisable  to  retain  all  the  strictly  scien- 
tific matter  found  in  Dr.  Livingstone's  Jonmals  for  fntare  pnbHeation. 
When  one  sees  that  a  register  of  the  daily  rainfall  was  kept  throngh- 
ont,  that  the  temperature  was  continually  recorded,  and  that  barometrical 
and  hypsometrical  observations  were  made  with  unflagging  thorough- 
ness of  purpose,  year  in  and  year  out,  it  is  obvious  that  an  accumxdated 
mass  of  information  remains  for  the  meteorologist  to  deal  with  sepa- 
rately, which  alone  must  engross  many  months  of  labour." 

But  if  there  be  a  necessary  defect  in  the  continuity  of  details,  there  is 
none  in  the  manifestation  of  that  fixedness  of  purpose,  and  steadiness  of 
pursuit,  which  made  Livingstone  what  he  was.  "  Gush  *'  and  "  Tirhakah*' 
were  to  him  names  that  carried  a  charm  with  them :  they  led  him  to 
regions  south  of  the  equator,  where  he  held  it  not  impossible  he  might 
find  traces  of  ancient  cities,  and  flourishing  dynasties,  whose  discovery 
would  throw  some  light  on  the  history  embodied  in  the  Bible.  The 
tantalizing  passages  in  Herodotus  that  speak  of  the  Nile  haunted  his 
imagination,  and  the  "fountains"  between  the  hills  Crophi  andMophi,not« 
withstanding  the  evident  incredulity  of  the  historian,''^  and  his  own  doubts, 
were  ever  present  to  his  thoughts.  What  if  the  "  secretary  of  Minerva  " 
in  the  city  of  Sais  had  given  at  least  some  inkling  of  the  truth  t  What 
if  the  sagacious  explanation  of  the  historian,  why  the  ropes  of  Psam- 
metichus  could  not  reach  to  the  bottom  of  these  reputed  sources  of  the 
mysterious  river,  added  value  to  all  other  particulars  that  he  advances 
without  reserve  ?  f  Was  it  utterly  beyond  the  limits  of  possibility  that 
these  fathomless  springs  gave  off  streams,  one  to  the  north  through 
Egypt,  the  other  "  towards  Ethiopia  and  the  south  "  ?  Might  it  not  be, 
after  all,  that  to  trace  out  the  fountain-head  of  the  Nile  was  at  the  same 
time  to  stand  beside  that  of  the  Congo  V  Whether  he  had  not  been 
really  marching  towards  this  last  river  while  following  what  he  supposed 
to  be  the  Lualaba,  is  a  doubt  which  he  enters  in  his  Journals  towards  the  i 
close  of  his  wanderings,  [in  February,  1871.  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  102.  Bee  also  p. 
198.)  It  is  plain  that  the  old  traditions  influenced  his  speculations  on  this 
subject  to  the  last.  On  April  18th,  1872,  he  writes,  "  I  pray  the  good 
Lord  of  all  to  favour  me  so  as  to  allow  me  to  discover  the  ancient  foon*  ' 
tains  of  Herodotus ;  and  if  there  is  anything  in  the  xmderground  excava- 
tions to  conflrm  the  precious  old  documents,  {ta  PiffKiat)  the  Scriptures  of 

*  Ovrof  8'  f^iTf  vatC^uf  ^S^iccc— Lib.  ii.,  28. 

t  Herodotus  gives  the  same  reason  for  the  failure  of  the  experiment  of 
Psammetiohns  as  that  which  renders  the  reports  of  all  deep  sea-soundings 
aselesB,  except  those  taken  by  methods  of  very  recent  invention.  He  says  that 
in  his  opinion  these  "abysses"  oonld  not  be  fathomed  because  of  rapids,  and 
**  back-water,"-Hiaoh  as  are  usual  where  water  falls  precipitously  from 
mountains,— which,  carrying  the  long  lirow4w  xt^'w*"  ipym4tt¥)  ropes  to  and 
fro,  prevented  their  descent  to  the  bottom. 
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bn&,  may  He  permit  me  to  bring  it  to  ligbt»  and  give  me  wisdom  to 
make  a  proper  nee  of  it."  Here  we  have  the  same  thoughts  uppermost 
as  neariy  two  years  before : — 

"  Bambarre,  25th  August,  1870. — One  of  my  waking  dreams  is  that 
the  legendary  tales  about  Moses  ooming  up  into  Inner  Ethiopia  with 
M etr,  bis  foster-mother,  and  founding  a  oity  which  he  called  in  her 
honour  '  Meroe/  may  have  a  substratum  of  fact.  He  was  evidently  a 
man  of  tranaeendent  genius,  and  we  learn  from  the  speech  of  St.  Stephen 
that  he  '  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  and  was  mighty 
in  words  and  in  deeds.'  His  deeds  must  have  been  well  known  in  Egypt, 
'lor  he  supposed  his  brethren  would  have  understood  how  that  God  by 
his  hand  would  deliver  them :  but  they  understood  not.'  £Us  supposition 
eould  not  be  fbunded  on  his  success  in  smiting  a  single  Egyptian ;  he  was 
too  great  a  man  to  be  elated  by  a  single  act  of  prowess,  but  his  suecess 
on  a  large  scale  in  Ethiopia  afforded  reasonable  grounds  for  believing 
Uisl  bis  brethren  would  be  proud  of  their  countryman,  and  disposed  to 
follow  his  leadership.  But  they  were  slaves.  The  notice  taken  of  the 
matter  by  Pharaoh  showed  that  he  was  eyed  by  the  great  as  a  dangerous, 
if  not  powerful,  man.  He  *  dwelt '  in  Midian  for  some  time  before  his 
gaUaat  bearing  towards  the  shepherds  by  the  well  conunended  him  to 
the  priest  or  prince  of  the  country.  An  uninteresting  wife,  and  the  want 
of  intercourse  with  kindred  spirits  during  the  long  forty  years'  solitude 
of  a  herdsman's  life,  seem  to  have  acted  injuriously  on  his  spirits,  and  it 
was  not  till  he  had  with  Aaron  struck  terror  into  the  Egyptian  mind, 
that  'the  man  Moses'  again  became  '  very  great'  in  the  eyes  of  Pharaoh 
and  his  servants.  The  Ethiopian  woman  whom  he  married  could 
seareely  be  the  daughter  of  Beuel  or  Jethro,  for  Midian  was  descended 
from  Ketorah,  Abraham's  concubine,  and  they  were  never  considered 
Cushite  or  Ethiopian.  If  he  left  his  wife  in  Egypt  she  would  now  be  some 
fifty  or  sixty  years  old,  and  all  the  more  likely  to  be  despised  by  the 
proud  prophetess  Miriam  as  a  daughter  of  Ham. 

'*  I  dream  of  discovering  some  monumental  reHca  of  Meroe,  and  if 
anything  oonfinnatozy  of  sacred  history  does  remain,  I  pray  to  be  guided 
thereunto.  If  the  sacred  chronology  would  thereby  be  confirmed,  I 
woold  not  grudge  the  toil  and  hardships,  hunger  and  pain,  I  have 
endured — ^the  irritable  ulcers  would  only  be  discipline." 

We  proceed  to  transcribe  some  passages  of  these  Journals,  and  in  the 
order  in  which  .they  stand.  To  classify  them  would  be  to  attempt  to 
FystemAtize  where  no  system  was  intended,  or  perhaps  is  now  desirable, 
^e  same  subjects  relating  to  the  interior  of  Africa — ^its  zoology,  botany, 
geography,  river-systems,  geology,  races,  the  habits  and  customs  of  its 
tribes,  the  atrocities  of  the  slave-trade — are  referred  to  again  and 
again*  of  oourse,  by  the  traveller ;  and  we  can  only  follow  him  in  his 
track,  giving  some  of  his  chief  observations  as  he  recorded  them  from 
year  to  year. 

It  should  be  premised,  however,  that  in  April,  1866,  we  finfi  him 
staitingwifii  a  party  of  thirteen  Sepoys  from  Bombay,  ten  Johanna 
men,  nine  Nassiek  boys,  two  Shupanga  men,  and  two  Waiyaus,  Wakatani 
and  Ghuma.    Several  of  these  men  had  previously  been  in  the  Doctor's 
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employ  on  the  Zambesi  and  Shire ;  the  two  Waiyan  lads,  Wakaiani  and 
Ghuma,  had  been  liberated  from  the  slavers  by  Livingstone  and  Bishop 
Mackenzie  in  1861,  and  had  lived  for  three  years  with  the  Mission  party  at 
Chibisa's  before  they  were  engaged  for  this  work ;  while  the  Nassiok 
lads  were  entire  strangers,  and  had  been  trained  in  India.  The  Sepoys 
turned  out  utterly  worthless, — ^intolerable  nuisances  in  fact.  To  the 
expedition  were  also  attached  six  camels,  three  bufGthloes,  and  a  oalf»  two 
mules,  and  four  donkeys.  Amongst  the  retainers  figures  a  poodle, 
of  whose  pranks  we  learn  something^  farther  on.  This  expeditionary 
force  was  gradually  reduced  as  the  interior  was  approached.  Supplies 
became  very  scarce,  the  tsetse-fly  abounded,  and  the  cattle  died ;  the 
men  deserted*  or  were  dismissed ;  so  that  it  was  four  months  before  the 
shores  of  Lake  Nyassa  were  reached,  after  Livingstone^s  enduring  snfifor- 
ings  and  surmounting  obstacles  of  no  ordinary  kind. 

On  April  12th,  soon  after  their  start,  we  discover  the  party  fighting 
with  the  difficulties  of  an  African  coast  jungle : — 

**  On  starting,  we  found  the  jungle  so  dense  that  the  people  thooght 
there  was  no  cutting  it :  it  continued  upwards  of  three  miles,     ^e 
trees  are  not  large,  but  so  closely  planted  together  that  a  great  deal  of 
labour  was  required  to  widen  and  heighten  the  path.    Where  bamboos 
prevail,  they  have  starved  out  the  woody  trees.    The  reason  why  the 
trtfes  are  not  large,  is  because  all  the  spaces  we  passed  over  were  formerly 
garden  ground  before  the  Makonde  had  been  thinned  by  the  slave-trade. 
As  soon  as  a  garden  is  deserted,  a  thick  crop  of  trees  of  the  same  sorts 
as  those  formerly  cut  down,  springs  up,  and  here  the  process  of  woody 
trees  starving  out  their  fellows,  and  occupying  the  land  without  dense 
scrub  below,  has  not  had  time  to  work  itself  out.    Many  are  mere  poles, 
and  so  intertwined  with  climbers  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  a 
ship*s  ropes  and  cables  shaken  in  among  them ;  and  many  have  woody 
stems  as  thick  as  an  eleven-inch  hawser.    One  species  may  be  likened  to 
the  scabbard  of  a  dragoon's  sword,  but  along  the  middle  of  the  flat 
side  runs  a  ridge,  from  which  springs  up  every  few  inches  a  bunoh  of 
inch-long  straight  sharp  thorns.    It  hangs  straight  for  a  couple  of  yards, 
but  as  if  it  could  not  give  its  thorns  a  fair  chance  of  mischief,  it  suddenly 
bends  on  itself,  and  all  its  cruel  points  are  now  at  right  angles  to  what 
they  were  before.    Darwin's  observation  shows  a  great   deal   of  what 
looks  like  instinct  in  these  climbers.     This  species  seems  to  be  eager 
for  mischief;  its  tangled  limbs  hang  out  ready  to  inflict  injury  on  all 
passers-by.    Another  climber  is  so  tough  that  it  is  not  to  be  broken  by 
the  fingers.    Another  appears  at  its  root  as  a  young  tree ;  but  it  has  the 
straggling  habits  of  its  class,  as  may  be  seen  by  its  cords  stretched  some 
fifty  or  sixty  feet  off;  it  is  often  two  inches  in  diameter:  you  cut  it 
through  at  one  part  and  find  it  re-appear  forty  yards  off. 

"Another  climber  is  like  the  leaf  of  an  aloe,  but  convoluted  as  strangely 
as  shavings  from  the  plane  of  a  carpenter.  It  is  dark  green  in  colour, 
and  when  its  bark  is  taken  off  it  is  beautifully  striated  beneath,  lighter 
and  darker  green,  like  the  rings  of  growth  on  wood ;  still  another  is  a 
thin  string  with  a  succession  of  large  knobs,  and  another  has  its  bark 
pinched  up  all  round  at  intervals,  so  as  to  present  a  great  many  cutting 
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edges.  One  aorl  need  scarcely  be  mentioned^  in  which  all  along  its 
length  are  strong  bent  hooks,  placed  in  a  way  that  will  hold  one  if  it 
etn  bnt  grapple  with  him ;  for  that  is  very  common  and  not  like  those 
mentioned,  which  the  rather  seem  to  be  stragglers  from  the  carboniferous 
period  of  geologists,  when  Paohydermata  wriggled  miscathed  among 
tangled  masses  worse  than  these.  We  employed  abont  ten  jolly  young 
ICakonde  to  deal  with  these  prehistoric  plants  in  their  own  way;  for 
they  are  aocnstbmed  to  clearing  spaoes  for  gardens,  and  went  at  the 
work  with  a  will,  using  tomahawks  well  adapted  for  the  work.  They 
whittled  away  right  manfully,  taking  an  axe  when  any  trees  had  to  be 
cut.  Thm  pay,  arranged  beforehand,  was  to  be  one  yard  of  calico  per 
day :  this  is  not  much,  seeing  we  are  still  so  near  the  sea-coast.  Climbers 
and  young  trees  melted  before  them  like  a  cloud  before  the  sun !  Many 
moTB  would  have  worked  than  we  employed,  but  we  used  the  precau- ' 
tion  of  taking  the  names  of  those  engaged.  The  tall  men  became 
exhausted  soonest,  while  the  shorter  men  worked  vigorously  still ;  but  a 
couple  of  days'  hard  work  seemed  to  tell  on  the  best  of  them.  It  is 
doubtful  if  any  but  meat-eating  people  can  stand  long-continued  labour 
without  exhaustion :  the  Chinese  may  be  an  exception.  When  French 
navvies  were  first  employed,  they  could  not  do  a  tithe  of  the  work  of  our 
English  ones ;  but  when  the  French  were  fed  in  the  same  style  aa  the 
English,  they  performed  equally  well.  Here  the  Makonde  have  rarely 
the  chance  of  a  good  feed  of  meat :  it  is  only  when  one  of  them  is 
fisrtnnate  enough  to  spear  a  wild  hog  or  an  antelope  that  they  know 
this  luxury;  if  a  fowl  is  eaten,  they  get  but  a  taste  of  it  with  their 
ponidge. 

*'  Aj^ril  ISth. — ^We  now  began  to  descend  the  northern  slope  down  to 
the  Bovuma,  and  a  glimpse  could  oceasionaUy  be  had  of  the  country ; 
it  seemed  covered  with  great  masses  of  dark  green  forest,  but  the  undu- 
lations occasionally  looked  like  hills,  and  here  and  there  a  Steroulia 
had  put  on  yellow  foliage  in  anticipation  of  the  coming  winter.  More 
frequently  our  vision  was  droumscribed  to  a  few  yards  till  our  merry 
woodeutters  made  for  us  the  pleasant  scene  of  a  long  vista  fit  for  camels 
to  pSM :  as  a  whole,  the  juxigle  would  have  made  the  authors  of  the 
natty  little  hints  to  travellers  smile  at  their  own  productions,  good 
enough,  perhaps,  where  one  has  an  open  country  with  trees  and  hills,  by 
which  to  take  bearings,  estimate  distances,  see  that  one  point  is  on 
the  same  latitude,  another  on  the  same  longitude  with  such  another, 
and  all  to  be  laid  down  fair  and  square  with  protractor  and  compass  ; 
but  so  long  as  we  remained  within  the  "  area  that  is  afifected  *'  by  the 
moisture  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  sleamy,  smothering  air,  and  dank, 
rank,  luxuriant^egetation,  made  me  feel,  like  it,  struggling  for  exiatenco, 
—and  no  more  capable  of  taking  bearings  than  if  I  had  been  in  a  hogs- 
head, and  observing  through  the  bunghole  t 

••  An  oldMor3^ko  headman  presented  a  goat,  and  asked  if  the  Sepoys 
wished  to  cut  its  throat:  the  Johannees,  being  of  a  different  sect  of 
Mohammedans,  wanted  to  cut  it  in  some  other  way  than  their  Indian 
co-religionists :  then  ensued  a  fierce  dispute  as  to  who  was  of  the  right 
sort  of  Moslem  I  It  was  interesting  to  see  that  not  Christians  alone, 
bnt  other  nations,  feel  keenly  on  religious  subjects. 
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"  I  saw  rooks  of  grey  sandstone  (like  that  which  overlies  ooal)  and  tiie 
Boynma  in  the  distance. 

^*  April  14^^.— To-day  we  snooeeded  in  reaching  the  Bovmna,  where 
some  very  red  cliffs  appear  on  the  opposite  heights,  and  close  by  where 
it  is  marked  on  the  map  that  the  Pioneer  tamed  back  in  1861.  Here  we 
rested  on  Sunday  15th. 

*'  April  16^%.— Oar  coarse  now  lay  westwards,  along  the  side  of  that 
ragged  oatUne  of  table-land,  which  we  had  formerly  seen  from  the  riyer 
as  flanking  both  sides.  There  it  appeared  a  range  of  hills  shutting  in  the 
BoToma,  here  we  had  spars  jatting  oat  towards  the  river,  and  vaUeys 
retiring  from  a  mile  to  three  miles  inland.  Sometimes  we  wended  onr 
way  round  them,  sometimes  rose  over  and  descended  their  western  sides, 
and  then  a  great  deal  of  wood-catting  was  required.  The  path  is  not 
straight,  but  from  one  village  to  another.  We  came  perpetually  on 
gardens,  and  remarked  that  rice  was  sown  among  the  other  grain ;  there 
must  be  a  good  deal  of  moisture  at  other  times  to  admit  of  this  succeed- 
ing: at  present  the  crops  were  suffering  for  want  of  raia.  We  could 
purchase  plenty  of  rice  for  the  Sepoys,  and  well  it  was  so,  for  the  snpply 
which  was  to  last  till  we  arrived  at  Ngomano  was  finished  on  the  18th. 
An  old  doctor,  with  our  food  awaiting,  presented  me  with  two  large  bags 
of  rice,  and  his  wife  husked  it  for  us. 

**  April  29th. — ^We  spend  [this]  Sunday  on  the  banks  of  the  Bovuma, 
at  a  village  called  Naohuchu,  nearly  opposite  Konayumba,  the  first  of 
the  Matambwe,  whose  chief  is  called  Kimbembe.  AU  draws  a  very  dark 
picture  of  the  Mskonde.  He  says  they  know  nothing  of  a  Deity,  they 
pray  to  their  mothers  when  in  distress  or  dying ;  know  nothing  of  a 
future  state,  nor  have  they  any  religion  except  a  belief  in  medicine ;  and 
every  head-man  is  a  doctor.  No  Arab  has  ever  tried  to  convert  them, 
but  occasionally  a  slave  taken  to  the  coast  has  been  circumcised  in  order 
to  be  clean ;  some  of  them  pray,  and  say  they  know  not  the  ordeal  or 
muavi.  The  Nassiok  boys  failed  me  when  I  tried  to  communicate  some 
knowledge  through  them.  They  say  they  do  not  understand  the 
Makonde  language,  though  some  told  me  that  they  came  from  Ndonde's, 
which  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  Makonde.  All  says  that  the  Makonde 
blame  witches  for  disease  and  death ;  when  one  of  a  village  dies,  the 
whole  population  departs,  saying  *  that  is  a  bad  spot.*  They  are  said 
to  have  been  notorious  for  fines,  but  an  awe  has  come  over  them,  and  no 
complaints  have  been  made,  though  our  animals  in  passing  the  gardens 
have  broken  a  good  deal  of  com.  Ali  says  they  fear  the  English.  This 
is  an  answer  to  my  prayer  for  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  heathen.  I 
regret  that  I  cannot  speak  to  them  that  good  of  His  name  which  I 
ought.  • 

"  I  went  with  the  Makonde  to  see  a  specimen  of  the  gum-copal  tree  in 
the  vicinity  of  this  village.  The  leaves  are  in  pairs,  glossy  green,  with 
the  veins  a  little  raised  on  both  face  and  back;  the  smaller  branches 
diverge  firom  the  same  point :  the  fruit,  of  which  we  saw  the  shells, 
seems  to  be  a  nut ;  some  animal  had  in  eating  them  cut  them  through. 
The  bark  of  the  tree  is  of  a  light  ash  colour*;  the  gum  was  oozing  from 
the  bark  at  wounded  places,  and  it  drops  on  the  ground  from  branches ; 
it  is  thus  that  insects  are  probably  imbedded  in  the  gam-copal.    The 
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people  dig  in  the  vioimty  of  modem  trees  ia  the  belief  that  the  more 
aodent  trees  which  dropped  their  gum  before  it  became  an  article  of 
commerce  ninat  haTe  stood  there.  *  In  digging,  none  may  be  foond  on 
one  day,  but  God  (Manga)  may  give  it  to  as  on  the  next.*  To  this  all 
the  Makonde  present  assented,  and  showed  me  the  consciousness  of  His 
existence  was  present  in  their  minds.  The  Makonde  get  the  gam  in  large 
quantitiee,  and  this  atkraots  the  coast  Arabs,  who  remain  a  long  time  in 
the  country  purchasing  it. 

"May  Srd. — We  rested  ia  a  Makoa  village,  the  head  of  which  was  an 
old  woman.  The  Makoa  or  Makoane  are  known  by  a  half-moon  figare 
tattooed  on  their  foreheads  or  elsewhere.  Oar  poodle  dog,  Chitanc, 
chased  the  dogs  of  this  village  with  unreleating  fary,  his  fierce  looks 
inspired  tenor  among  the  wretched  pariah  dogs  of  a  yeUow  and  white 
colour,  and  those  looks  were  entirely  owing  to  its  being  diMoolt  to  dis- 
tingoish  at  which  end  his  head  or  tail  lay.  He  enjoyed  the  chase  of  the 
yelping  cars  immensely,  bat  if  one  of  them  had  turned  he  would  have 
bolted  the  other  way. 

**  A  motherly-looking  woman  came  forward  and  offered  me  some  meal ; 
this  was  when  we  were  in  the  act  of  departing :  others  had  given  food  to 
the  men,  and  no  return  had  been  made.  I  told  her  to  send  it  on  by  her 
hosband,  and  I  would  purchase  it,  but  it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
accepted  it :  some  give  merely  out  of  kindly  feeling,  and  with  no  prospect 
of  a  return. 

*'  Many  of  the  Makoa  men  have  their  faces  thickly  tattooed  in  doublo 
raised  lines  of  about  half  an  inch  in  length.  After  the  incisions  are  made 
charcoal  is  nibbed  in,  and  the  flesh  pressed  out ;  so  that  all  the  cuts  are 
raised  above  the  level  of  the  surface.  It  gives  them  rather  a  hideous 
look,  and  a  good  deal  of  that  fierceness  which  our  kings  and  chiefs  of  old 
pot  on  whilst  having  their  portraits  taken. 

"  May  IBih. — ^We  halted  at  a  village  at  Matawatawa.  A  pleasant* 
looking  lady,  with  her  fJMe  profusely  tattooed,  came  forward  with  a 
bimcfa  of  sweet  reed,  or  Sorghum  aaceharcUum,  and  laid  it  at  my  feety 
saying,  'I  met  you  here  before,'  pointing  to  the  spot  on  the  river 
where  we  turned.  I  remember  her  coming  then,  and  that  I  asked 
the  boat  to  wait  while  she  went  to  bring  us  a  basket  of  food,  and  I  think 
it  was  given  to  Chiko,  and  no  return  made.  It  Ib  sheer  kbdliness  that 
prompts  them  sometimes,  though  occasionally  people  do  make  presents 
with  a  view  of  getting  a  larger  one  in  return :  it  ia  pleasant  to  find 
thai  it  is  not  always  so.  She  had  a  quiet,  dignified  manner,  both  in 
talking  and  walking,  and  I  now  gave  her  a  small  looking-glass,  and 
she  went  and  brought  me  her  only  fowl  and  a  basket  of  cucumber-seeds, 
from  which  oil  is  made ;  from  the  amount  of  oily  matter  they  contain 
they  are  nutritious  when  roasted  and  eaten  as  nuts.  She  made  an 
apology,  saying  they  were  hungiy  times  at  present.  I  gave  her  a  doth, 
^d  so  parted  with  Kanaugone,  or,  as  her  name  may  be  spelled, 
Kananone.  The  oarriers  were  very  useless  from  hunger,  and  we  could 
not  boy  anything  for  them,  for  the  country  is  all  dried  up,  and  covered 
spanely  with  mimosas  and  thorny  acacias. 

^  May  14f  J^— I  oould  not  get  the  carriers  on  more  than  an  hour  and 
three  quarten ;  men  tire  very  soon  on  empty  stomachs.  Wehadreaehed 
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the  village  of  Hassane,  opposite  to  a  conical  hill  named  Ghisnlwo 
is  on  the  sonth  side  of  the  river,  and  evidently  of  igneoos  origii 
tree-covered,  while  the  granite  always  shows  lumps  of  naked  to( 
about  lie  great  patches  of  beautiful  dolomite.  It  may  have  been 
by  baking  of  the  tufa,  which  in  this  country  seems  always  to  ha 
poured  out  with  water  after  volcanic  action.  Hassane's  daugl 
just  lifting  a  pot  of  French  beans,  boiled  in  their  pods,  off  the  fii 
we  entered  the  village  :  these  he  presented  to  me,  and  when  1 
him  to  partake,  he  replied  that  he  was  at  home,  and  would  get  bo] 
while  I  was  a  stranger  on  a  journey.  He,  like  all  the  other  hea 
a  reputed  doctor,  and  his  wife,  a  stout  old  lady,  a  doctoress 
never  married  any  wife  but  this  one,  and  he  had  fonr  ohildrc 
whom  lived  with  their  parents.  We  employed  one  of  his  sons 
the  south  side  and  purchase  food,  sending  at  the  same  time  som 
to  buy  for  themselves.  The  suroko  and  rice  bought  by  Hassj 
we  deposited  with  him  for  the  party  behind,  when  they  shoo] 
The  amount  of  terror  the  Mazitu  inspire  cannot  be  realised  by  x 
shake  their  shields,  and  the  people  fly  like  stricken  deer. 

**May  16th  ctnd  16th. — Miserably  short  marches  fromhun^ 
sympathise  with  the  poor  fellows.    Those  sent  to  buy  food 
selves  on  the  south  bank  were  misled   by  a  talkative  felk 
Chikungu,  and  went  off  north,  where  we  knew  nothing  coul 
His  object  was  to  get  paid  for  three  days,  while  they  only  loit 
I  suppose  hunger  has  taken  the  spirit  out  of  them ;  but  I 
that  a  day  in  which  no  work  was  done  did  not  count :  the; 
this.    We  pay  about  two  feet  of  calico  per  day,  and  a  fathom, 
for  three  days'  carriage. 

**  Mcvy  11th, — ^With  very  empty  stomachs  they  came  on  a 
and  proposed  to  cross  to  tiie  south  side.  As  this  involved  o 
Loendi  too,  I  at  first,  objected ;  but  in  hopes  that  we  might  § 
them,  we  consented,  and  were  taken  over  in  two  very  sn 
I  sent  Ali  and  Musa,  meanwhile,  to  the  south,  to  try  to  get 
I  got  a  little  green  sorghum  for  them,  and  paid  them  off. 
the  little  troubles  of  travelling,  and  scarce  worth  mentioning, 
peak  now  appears,  about  15'  off,  to  the  W.S.W.    It  is  called 

"  Jwne  2nd. — Many  things  African  are  possessed  of  as  grei 
their  line  as  the  African  people.  The  white  ant  was  import 
ally  into  St.  Helena,  £rom  the  coast  of  Guinea ;  and  has  oont 
ravages  in  the  town  of  St  James,  that  numerous  people 
ruined ;  and  the  Governor  calls  out  for  aid  against  them, 
called  new  countries,  a  wave  of  English  weeds  foUovra  the  tic 
emigration,  and  so  with  insects  :  the  European  house-fly  \ 
the  blue-bottle  fly  in  New  Zealand.  Settlers  have  oajrrie< 
fly  in  bottles  and  boxes  for  their  new  locations ;  but  wh 
insect  will  follow  us  and  extirpate  the  tsetse?  The  Arabf 
the  Makonde  bugs ;  but  we  have  the  house-fly  wherever  we  { 
bottle,  and  another  like  the  house-fly,  but  with  a  sharp  pi 
several  enormous  gad-flies.  Here  there  is  so  much  room  £o 
In  New  Zealand,  the  Norwegian  rat  is  driven  off  by  even  1 
monse ;  not  to  monlion  the  Hanoverian  rat  of  Watortoo ,   \ 
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of  fbAland.  The  Maori  say  that  *bb  the  white  man's  rat  has  driven 
away  the  natiTe  rat,  so  the  European  fly  drives  away  our  own ;  and  as 
the  elover  kills  oar  fern,  so  will  the  Maori  disappear  before  the  white  man 
himself.'  The  hog  placed  ashore  by  Captain  Cook  has  now  overran 
one  side  of  the  island ;  and  is  saoh  a  naisanoe,  that  a  large  fanner  of 
a  hondred  thoosand  acres  has  given  sixpence  per  head  for  the  destrao- 
tion  of  some  twenty  thonsand,  and  withoat  any  sensible  dimination. 
This  would  be  no  benefit  here,  for  the  wild  hogs  aboand,  and  do  mach 
damage,  besides  affording  food  for  the  tsetse:  the  brutes  follow  the 
ewes  with  young,  and  devour  the  poor  lambs  as  soon  as  they  make 
their  appearance. 

*<  June  ^d, — The  oow-buffalo  fell  down  foaming  at  the  month,  and 
expired.  The  meat  looks  fat  and  nice,  and  is  relished  by  the  people ; 
a  little  glariness  seemed  to  be  present  on  the  fore-leg,  and  I  sometimes 
think  that,  notwithstanding  the  dissimilarity  of  the  symptoms  observed 
in  Uie  camels  and  baffieiloes  now,  and  those  we  saw  in  oxen  and  horses, 
the  evil  may  be  the  tsetse,  after  aU;  but ^  they  have  been  badly  used, 
withoat  a  dioubt.  The  calf  has  a  cut  half  an  inch  deep ;  the  camels  have 
had  large  ulcers ;  and  at  last,  a  peculiar  smell,  which  portends  death.  I 
feel  perplexed,  and  not  at  all  certain  as  to  the  real  causes  of  death.''' 

We  have  seen  the  Doctor  fairly  on  his  way  towards  the  interior :  oar 
next  batch  of  extracts  will  be  from  his  records  bearing  immediately  on 
the  solation  of  the  great  problems  that  to  the  end  lay  so  near  his 
heart. 
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[  TIm  inMstiA  of  tlM  title  of  any  pnUiefttfon  in  tUi  list  l»  not  to  be  eoocldered  ei  pMeing  u  to 
Ibe  eppratatton  of  ite  eontente,  mien  it  be  MoomiMuiied  by  tome  expreeo  intimation  of  our  fatoor- 
ahia  (ifinion.  Nor  la  the  cminion  ol  any  aooh  intimatlan  to  be  regaided  as  indleatinf  a  eontnzy 
ofiakn.    Omr  limitfl,  and  other  xeaaaDB,  impoee  on  ne  the  neoeadty  of  ieleetion  and  brerity.  J 

CriHeal  and  Exegetical  Hand'  Bev.  John  C.  Moore,  B»A,,  and  Bev, 

hook  to  the  EpUtle  to  theBomans.  Edwin  Johnson,  B,A,    The  Trane- 

By    Heinrieh    August    Wilhelm  lationrevised and editedby William 

Meyer,  Th.D.,Oberconsistorialrath,  P.  Dickson,  D,D.,  Professor  of  Di» 

Hawnaver*     Translated,  from  the  vinity  in  th^  University  of  Glasgow, 

Fifth  Edition  of  the  Oerman,  by  Vol.  II.    Edinburgh  :    T.  and  T. 

*  Dr.  Ltvingitone  made  it  his  constant  care  to  watch  the  effects  of  the  bite 
of  the  tsetse-fly  on  the  animals  included  in  his  train.  In  1872,  one  of  his 
donkeys  died  from  this  cause ;  to  whioh  the  editor  of  these  volumes  draws 
attention  in  a  note : — **  The  remarks  on  the  susceptibility  of  the  donkey  to  the 
Ute  of  the  tsetse-fly  are  exceedingly  important.  Hitherto  the  Doctor  had 
always  maintained,  as  the  result  of  his  own  observations,  that  this  animal,  at 
aU  events,  could  be  taken  through  distriots  in  which  horses,  mules,  dogs,  and 
oxen  woold  perish  to  a  certainty.  With  the  keen  perception  and  perseverance 
of  one  who  was  exploring  Africa  with  a  view  to  open  it  up  for  Europeans,  he 
laid  great  stress  on  these  experiments ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  distinct 
resoltwhichhehere  arri?ed  at  mast  have  a  very  significant  bearing  on  the 
questioa  of  [African]  travel  and  transport."— Vol.  in,  p.  247. 
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ClarJc.  1874. — This  eeeond  Tolmne 
of  Dr.  Meyer's  oommentary  opens 
with  the  exposition  of  ch.  vii.  7-25. 
Oar  readers  will  be  gratified  to 
observe  that  the  view  given  of  this 
passage  by  John  Wesley,  more  than 
a  century  ago,  namely,  that  it 
describes  the  state  of  an  unregene- 
rate  person,  is  here  most  amply 
vindicated.  It  is  sorprising  that 
the  contrary  opinion  should  have 
so  largely  prevailed.  How  is 
it  possible  for  any  one  who  will 
carefally  read  from  the  beginning 
of  ch.  vL  to  the  middle  of  ch.  viii., 
ever  to  imagine  that  the  experience 
of  a  regenerate  person  so  folly 
set  forth  in  the  former  and  latter 
chapters  can  be  the  same  as  that 
described  in  ch.  vii.?  Yet,  un- 
fortunately,  this  opinion  is  held  by 
many  even  at  the  present  day,  and 
is  a  most  serious  hindrance  to  the 
cause  of  Christian  holiness. 

The  historical  explanation  of  this 
phenomenon  is  given  by  Dr.  Meyer ; 
and  we  see  that  to  that  great  man 
Augustine,  to  whom  we  owe  so 
much  that  is  good,  is  largely  to  be 
ascribed  the  first  prevalence  and 
the  long-continued  influence  of  the 
false  view.  Up  to  his  time  the 
correct  interpretation  had  been 
given  by  the  Greek  fathers,  and  he 
himself  at  first  adopted  it ;  but 
when  engaged  in  his  controversy 
with  the  Pelagians,  he  unhappily 
gave  up  the  true  exposition  for  the 
false.  "In  this  he  was  followed 
by  Jerome,  who  likewise  held 
a  different  opinion  previously; 
and  later  by  Luther,  Melancthon, 
Calvin,  Besa,"  and  others.  (P.  2.) 
It  is  satisfactory,  however,  to  have 
the  authority  of  Dr.  Meyer  for 
stating  that  the  view  for  which  he 
contends  has  been  for  some  time 
the  dominant  one. 

In  the  interpretation  of  oh*  iz.  6- 
To  have  an  iUustration  of  the 


oharaeteristio  fidelity  of  this  com- 
mentator in  giving  what  he  con- 
ceives to  be  the  true  meaning  of 
the  writer,  even  though  by  so  doing 
he  may  seem  to  place  the  Apostle 
in  direct  antagonism  to  his  own 
cherished  views.  Dr.  Meyer  is 
certainly  not  a  Calvinist,  and  yet 
in  the  detailed  exposition  of  this 
passage  he  appears  to  yield  almost 
everything  which  a  Calvinist  would 
demand.  In  a  final  note  on  the 
chapter,  however,  he  gives  his 
readers  to  understand  that  neither 
does  he,  nor  in  his  opinion  does 
St.  Paul,  favour  the  '*  tretnendwn 
mysUrium  "  of  Calvin  and  Angus- 
tine.  According  to  Dr.  Meyer,  we 
must  hold  fiBLSt  both  these  truths : — 

*'  God  is  absolutely  firee  and  all* 
efficient;"  and,  ''Man  has  moral 
freedom,  and  is,  in  virtue  of  his 
proper  self-determination  and  re- 
sponsibility as  liberum  agents  the 
author  of  his  salvation  or  perdition.*' 
We  assent  at  the  same  moment  to 
the  truth  of  both  propositions,  but 
how  fully  to  harmonise  them  in  the 
mind,  and  to  say  in  any  given  case 
where  Divine  sovereignty  ends  and 
human  self-determination  begins, 
is  probably  a  thing  impossible  to 
our  present  faculties.  According 
to  D^.  Meyer,  St.  Paul  does  not 
attempt  sudi  harmonising,  but  first 
of  all  (ix.  6-29)  insists  on  the  first- 
named  truth,  for  the  time  leaving 
the  second  out  of  view,  and  speak- 
ing a»  if  it  were  annulled ;  but 
afterwards,  (ix.  80-88,)  he  dwells 
on  the  second  truth,  seemingly  over- 
looking the  first.  Can  we  do  better 
than  follow  the  Apostie*s  example  ? 

The  same  great  difficulty  meets 
us  in  our  contemplation  of  human 
society  that  we  encounter  in  this 
chapter  of  the  Bomans.  God 
governs  all  nations.  He  goyems 
our  own  nation,  and  detennines  its 
oouzse  by  a  will  unoontrolled  by 
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Buy  cioaiuio.  No  Christian 
dofnbis  this;  and  yet  who  can 
qaestion  that  within  the  limits  of 
BOfih  control,  and  in  the  actual  work- 
ing out  of  the  history  of  the  English 
people,  the  Tery  noblest  and  the 
yery  worst  of  human  passions  have 
had  free  sway?  The  world's  poet 
well  expresses  the  world's  thought 
Qn  this  per^Aezing  subject  when  he 
says: — 

^Thexe's  a  diTinify  that  sbapesour  ends, 
Bough-hew  them  how  we  wilL" 

We  are  not  always  able  to  accept 
Dr.  Meyer's  decisions  in  matters  of 
textual  critidBm.  In  ch.  xii.  11  ho 
stiU  accepts  the  reading  Kotpf  in 
preference  to  xvfM^,  ("serving  the 
iimep*'  rather  than,  "serving  the 
Lord.")  We  think  that  on  «M2r;>c£(ve 
grounds  much  may  be  urged  in 
fi^Tour  of  the  first  reading ;  for  why 
should  we  in  this  particular  instance 
be  exhorted  to  serve  the  Lord,  when 
all  the  other  precepts  enjoin  nothing 
but  Christ's  service  upon  us  ?  Still, 
the  external,  documentary  evidence 
in  favour  of  Kupi^  ("  the  Lord")  is 
so  completely  preponderant,  that 
we  leel  bound  to  yield  to  its  au- 
thority. 

The  translation  of  this  volume, 
so  far  as  we  have  compared  it  with 
the  German,  is  generally  clear  and 
correct,  but  certainly  not  fault- 
less. On  p.  2,  L  27,  "and  many 
others,"  should  be,  "and  many 
older,"  vix«,  oommentators,  {u.  v, 
Aeliertn.)  On  p.  185,  1.  7  (from 
the  bottom)  there  is  a  serious  error, 
which  misrepresents  the  meaning 
both  of  the  German,  and  of  the  Greek 
of  which  it  is  a  translation.  The 
Apostle  certainly  does  not  say,  "  Is 
there  not  unrighteousness  with 
God  f  "  but, "  Is  there  unrighteous- 
ness with  God?"  The  mistake  is 
the  more  remarkable  because  imme- 
diately following  the  mistranslation 
we  read,  "  Compare  the  question 


in  iiL  5."  Now  when  we  torn  to 
this  passage  we  find  a  precisely 
similar  question  rightly  translated, 
and  Dr.  Meyer  himself  contends 
that  the  question  is  such  as  always 
expects  a  negtUive  answer.  In  this 
he  is  undoubtedly  right,  and  in  har- 
mony with  our  best  grammarians. 
(This,  by  the  way,  is  a  good  example 
of  what  Whately  calls, "  The  Fallacy 
of  References."  How  can  we  blame 
readers  for  not  using  the  references 
given  them,  when  even  a  translator 
does  not  ?)  In  view  of  these  slips,^- 
which  a  brief  glance  at  the  volume 
has  disclosed, — ^we  would  say  to  any 
purchasers  of  this  Commentary 
who  happen  to  possess  the  German 
original, — By  all  means  retain  it. 

The  Gospel  Mytiery  of  Sa/nciifi- 
cation.  By  the  Eev,  Walter  Jfar« 
9haU.  Edinbwgh :  James  Taylor* 
—This  is  a  reprint,  in  good  typci 
of  a  work  which  was  originally 
published  in  1692.  The  author  was 
the  Viear  of  Hursley ;  but  when  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  was  passed,  in 
1662,  he  resigned  his  living  rather 
than  violate  his  conscience  by  com* 
plying  with  what  was  required  of 
him.  He  then  became  the  pastor 
of  a  congregation  at  Gosport,  in 
Hampshire,  where  he  was  a  burning 
and  shining  light.  It  was  here 
that  he  published  this  valuable 
treatise,  which  has  been  several 
times  re-published,  and  has  been 
spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms  by 
Hervey,  the  poet  Cowper,  Dn 
Chalmers,  and  several  others  in 
turn. 

The  present  revival  of,  or  iu" 
creased  attention  given  to,  Christixui 
Holiness  has  led  to  the  issue  of 
this  book  ;  and  there  are  few  works 
in  which  the  doctrine  of  justifica* 
tion  by  faith,  and  of  sanctification 
by  the  same  means,  without  works^ 
as  tk  meritorious  cause,  in  either 
case,  is  more  clearly  set  forth. 
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The  author  maintains  that  it  is 
the  priyilege  of  OhristianB  to  be 
holy,  to  be  saved  from  sin,  to  dwell 
in  Christ,  and  to  know  assuredly 
that  Christ  dwells  in  them ;  and 
he  farther  holds  that  this  great 
blessing  is  to  be  obtained,  even  by 
believers,  not  through  their  sincere 
obedience  or  by  any  efforts  of  their 
own  whatever,  bat  by  a  fedth  which 
receives  Jesus  as  the  Saviour,  and 
continually  trusts  in  Him.  Of 
holiness  this  is  the  true  source :  it 
springs  from  fEiith.  In  no  other 
way  can  man  become  holy  than 
by  the  reception  of  Christ  as  his 
Prophet,  Priest,  and  King,~as  made 
of  God  unto  him,  "  wisdom,  and 
righteousness,  and  sanotifioation, 
and  redemption."  The  writer  was 
somewhat  Calvinistio  in  his  views, 
and  we  do  not  endorse  every  senti- 
ment he  utters ;  but  we  hesitate  not 
to  recommend  his  work  to  earnest 
seekers  of  fall  salvation,  and  espe- 
cially to  ministers  who  wish  to  set 
forth  the  truth  on  this  subject  with 
force  and  power.  There  is  matter 
in  it  for  many  a  sermon  on  faith, 
holiness,  and  practical  Christianity ; 
and  for  ourselves  we  may  say  that, 
now  that  we  have  become  acquainted 
with  it,  we  shall  turn  again  to  it  with 
profit. 

The  Beligion  of  the  Christ :  the 
Bcum^ton  Lectures  for  1874.  By 
the  Bev.  Stanley  LeatheSf  M*A. 
London  :  Bivingtons. — ^The  Bamp- 
ton  Lectures  are  delivered  annually 
in  Oxford,  by  men  of  superior 
learning  and  abihties;  yet  it  is 
remarkable  that,  as  a  whole,  they 
have  not  added  much  to  our  Theo- 
logical literature,  and  do  not  seem 
likely  to  be  of  enduring  fame.  The 
most  notable  exceptions  to  this  rule 
are  the  Lectures  of  George  Stanley 
Faber,  M.A.,  William  Van  Mildert, 
D.D.,  Reginald  Heber,  MA.,  Dean 


Mansel,  Canon  Liddon,  and, 
perhaps,  Dean  Smith.  We  fear 
we  cannot  say  that  Mr.  Leathes' 
Lectures  will  hereafter  be  included 
in  the  more  honourable  list.  They 
are,  however,  valuable  ;  as  they 
could  not  well  otherwise  be,  coming 
from  such  a  source.  Mr.  Leathes 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  first 
scholars  of  the  day,  and  his  Boyle 
Lectures  are  important  productions. 
We  expected  from  his  pen  some- 
thing much  superior  to  the  volume 
before  us;  which  will,  no  doubt, 
add  somewhat  to  the  author's  fame, 
but  is  not  brilliant,  nor  in  any 
special  way  attractive. 

The  subject  is  the  historic  and 
literary  development  of  the  Beligion 
of  Christ ;  which  is  traced  through 
the  mythology  and  literature  of 
heathen  nations,  through  Jewish 
history,  the  Psalms,  Prophecy,  the 
Gospels,  the  Acts,  the  Pauline 
Epistles,  and  the  other  books  of 
the  New  Testament.  On  the  whole, 
the  task  proposed  is  ably  done,  but 
some  parts  of  the  book  seem  to  us 
too  apologetic,  and  there  is  an 
apparent  want  of  enthusiasm  on 
the  part  of  the  author.  To  say  the 
least,  he  is  rather  cold,  seldom 
rising  to  what  may  be  called  elo- 
quence. He  does,  however,  show, 
most  logically,  that  long  before 
Christ  actually  appeared,  the  world, 
and  especially  the  Jewish  world, 
was  being  prepared  for  the  great 
event  in  a  most  remarkable  manner, 
which  cannot  be  accounted  for  ex- 
cept on  supernatural  grounds.  The 
Beligion  of  the  Christ  did  not  begin 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Chris- 
tian era :  its  foundations  were  laid 
from  the  beginning  of  history,  in 
the  promises  given  to  the  fathers 
of  the  human  race.  Another  thing 
which  the  lecturer  proves,  is,  that 
no  other  religion  is  to  be  compared 
for  a  moment  with  that  of  Christ; 
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tbftt  no  oilifir  has  the  inherent 
vitality  which  it  possesses,  and  that 
no  other  has  the  hke  prospect  of 
permanence. 

The  Lectore  on  the  Christ  of  the 
Psahna  is  fall  of  interest,  and  in- 
deed the  entire  Yolmne  will  repay 
a  earefhl  reading.  We  conunend 
it  to  the  attention  of  theological 
stadents  in  particular;  and  we  would 
adyise  them  to  mark  attentively 
the  progress  of  the  argument,  and 
to  make  notes  tor  future  use  as 
they  proceed. 

The  C€Uaeomb9  of  Bome^  and 
ikeir  TetUnumy  rekUive  to  pru 
miiive  ChrUtianity,  By  the  Bev. 
Tkama$WUhrow, M.A. New  York: 
Nelson  and  Philips.  Pp.  560.— 
This  Tolimie  consists  of  three 
Books ;  first,  the  structure  and  his- 
toiy  of  the  Cataoombs;  second, 
their  art  and  symbolism ;  third,  the 
inseriptiGns  found  in  them.  The 
author  is  not  new  to  our  readers, 
two  excellent  papers  from  his  pen, 
on  the  same  subject,  having  ap- 
peared not  long  ago  in  our  pages. 
WhooTer  perused  those  articles 
attentively  will  need  no  introduction 
of  ours  in  behalf  of  Mr,  Withrow. 
He  has  shown  himself  every  way 
competent  to  handle  bis  theme  in  a 
style  at  once  scholarly  and  popular. 
The  pith  of  much  larger  and  very 
costly  works  is  here  given  in  a  com- 
paratively brief  compass. 

*'  The  literature  of  the  Catacombs  is 
very  voluminous ;  but  it  is  for  the 
most  part  locked  up  in  rare  and  costly 
fohoB  in  foreign  languages,  and  inac- 
eesfiible  to  the  general  reader.  Becent 
discoveries  have  refuted  some  of  the 
theories  and  corrected  many  of  the 
statements  of  previous  books  in 
En^^h  on  this  subject;  and  the 
present  volume  is  the  only  one  in 
which  the  latest  results  of  explora- 
tion are  fully  given,  and  interpreted 


from  a  Protestant  point  of  view." 
Many  hundreds  of  translations  of 
early  Christian  inscriptions,  and  the 
addition  of  copious  illustrations,  add 
greatly  to  the  value  of  this  most 
interesting  book. 

Family  Prayers.  By  Maxwell 
Nicholson,  D.D.,  of  8t.  8tephen*s 
Church,  Edinburgh.  Edinburgh : 
Oliver  and  Boyd,  1874.— A  book  of 
morning  and  evening  devotion  for 
private  use.  It  contains  prayers 
for  each  day  of  four  weeks,  together 
with  thanksgivings  for  our  Lord's 
birth,  death,  resurrection,  and 
ascension;  and  there  are  prayers 
for  special  occasions,  such  as  sick- 
ness and  bereavement.  By  those 
who  lean  on  such  helps,  this  Httle 
volume  will  be  found  useful — all 
the  more  so,  as  the  type  is  large 
and  cl^ar.  The  arrangement  of 
thoughts  is  good,  while  the  expres- 
sion is  Scriptural.  The  author,  who 
was  a  hard-working  minister  of  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotlandf 
has  recently  exchanged  his  toils  on 
earth  for  the  rest  and  joy  of  his 
Lord. 

TTie  HigherMinisMesof  Heaven  : 
Memories  of  Henry  Mamder  Pea/r» 
saU,  B.A.f  late  Student  of  New 
College,  London.  By  the  Author 
of  ** Public  Worship."  London: 
Hodder  and  SUmghton.  1874.^ 
This  is  a  fiftther's  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  a  fairly-gifted  and 
amiable  youth,  who  was  called 
away  just  as  he  was  preparing  to 
serve  God  in  the  Gospel  of  His 
Son.  The  incidents  of  his  Ufe  were 
few  and  simple,  but  the  course  of 
that  life  is  here  lovingly  traced; 
and  the  only  fault  we  have  to  find 
is,  that  t}ie  author  has  overloaded 
hispages  with  reflections,  references, 
and  quotations,  so  numerous  as 
greatly  to  overbalance  the  narrative 
which  it  was  his  main  business  to 
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give.  Small  as  the  volume  u,  a 
briefer  aocomxt  of  the  sabject  would 
have  snffioed.  There  is  not  mnch  to 
Bay  about  Hemy  M.  PearsaU,  except 
that  hie  life,  instead  of  being  justly 
represented  by  "  a  broken  colxmm/' 
was  a  complete  thing  in  the  eye  of 
God,  and  (as  we  presume  the  title 
is  intended  to  suggest)  a  preparation 
for  higher  service  in  the  sanctuary 
above.  But  we  doubt  not  the  book 
will  be  of  use  to  many,  especially 
of  the  bereaved ;  and  it  certainly 
containB  some  sweet  thoughts 
beautifully  expressed. 

The  Testimony  Attested,  A 
^popular  Manual  of  the  Evidence 
in  Support  of  the  Authority  and 
Inspiration  oftJie  Scriptures.  By 
tJie  Eev.  J.  CopUmd,  M,A.,  M,D., 
Ph.D,,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 
Edinburgh:  Andrew  Elliot.  1874. 
• — This  iinpretending  volume  is 
well  fitted  to  answer  the  purpose  of 
its  author,  as  intimated  by  himself: 
^-«  To  meet  the  wants  of  the  young, 
and  of  a  numerous  class  who  desire 
to  know,  in  the  shortest  and 
simplest  form,  the  tangible  facts 
that  support  the  Divine  authority 
and  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.*' 
The  historical  argument  is  the  one 
here  employed;  and  its  principal 
points  are  presented  in  a  clear  and 
concise  form.  The  necessity  and 
nature  of  the  Bevelation  required 
by  man,  with  the  presumptions 
afforded  by  the  Scriptures  that  they 
are  such  a  Bevelation ;  the  proof  that 
the  Gospels  are  veritable  histories ; 
that  they  show  Jesus  to  be  Divine; 
and  the  testimony  of  Jesus  to  the 
Divine  authority  and  "plenary" 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  are  tiie 


topics  treated.  The  corefiil  read- 
ing of  this,  and  similar  brief  treatises, 
on  the  origin  of  Holy  Scripture, 
would  preserve  our  youth  from 
being  influenced  by  the  specioas 
and  flippant  objections  to  its  Divine 
authority  which  abound  in  our  time. 
We  commend  this  little  book  to  our 
Sonday-Bohool  authorities. 

Bosenei  and  his  Contemporaries. 
By  the  Author  of  the  Life  of  S. 
Francis  de  Sales.  London:  Biv- 
ingtons. 

The  Oold  Coast :  or  a  Cruise  in 
West  African  Waters.  By  Marcus 
AUen,  B,N.  London :  Hodder  and 
Stoughton. 

The  Story  of  the  Scottish  Church 
from  the  Eeformation  to  the  Die^ 
ruption.  By  the  Bev.  Thomcu 
M'Crie,LL.D.  London:  Blackie 
and  Son, 

Ulrich  Von  Hutten;  hie  Life 
and  Times.  By  David  F.  Strauea, 
London :  Daldy,  Isbister,  and  Co. 

David  the  King  of  Israel:  aPor^ 
trait  taken  from  the  Bible-histortf 
and  the  Booh  of  PsaJme.  By 
Frederick  W.  Krummacher^  D.D.^ 
Author  of  "Elijah  the  Tishbite,'* 
etc.    Edinburgh:  T.  and  T.  Clark. 

Essays  Critical  and  Biogrct- 
phical;  and  Essays  on  some  Theo- 
logical  Controversies  of  the  Time; 
chiefly  Contributions  to  the  **  Edin- 
burgh Beview.**  By  Henry  Bogere. 
Three  Volumes.  New  Edition. 
London:  Longmane,  Qreen^  and 
Co. 

Symbols  from  the  Sea :  or  the 
Port,  the  Pilot,  and  the  Passage.  By 
the  Bev.  W.  H.  Burton.  London: 
BicJutrd  D.  Dickenson. 


OUR  ARMY  AND  NAVY  WORK. 


1.  FoBSiiAKix. — From  the  Bev.  Ed- 
would  If o^M.— December  7th,  1874.— 
On  boezd  the  '*  Boecewen"  tndning- 
ahim  and  loimd  forty-four  boys,  and 
one  man*  deehured  Wesleyane.  The 
officer  tn  oommand  reoeiyed  me  vexy 
kindly.  I  told  him  we  pnmde  accom- 
modation at  onr  chapel  for  Wesleyana 
in  ahips  on  the  etation,  and  gaTc  him 
the  time  of  onr  morning  service.  Ihe 
boys  are  now  marched  to  diapel  on 
the  Sondaj  morning;  when  the  weather 
penniti  of  a  boat  being  eent  ashore. 
I  eoold  not  obtain  the  nnmber  of 
Wealeyans  on  the  **  Royal  Alfred."  The 
officer  who  has  charge  of  the  ship's 
boohs  was  on  shore ;  but  the  officer  in 
eommand  promifled  to  send  me  the 
retnms  in  a  few  days. 

8.  Falii oUTB.*-iV0m  the  Rev.  Henry 
l^ft— December  22nd,  1874.— The 
ngnlarity  of  onr  Snnday  morning  pa- 
imde  serriees  has  been  mnch  interfered 
with  lately;  the stonny  and indement 
weaiher  irtiioh  has  prevailed,  has  fre- 
foently  prevented  the  boys  from  the 
**Qsnges"  training-ship  coming  on 
dioie.  This  eireamstance— with  the 
Bomerons  changes— >has  added  to  the 
difficulty  of  my  work ;  and  makes  it 
deoraUe  to  establish  a  week-day 
meeting  as  soon  as  practicable.  This 
cannot  be  done  at  this  season.  Onr 
parade  services  have  been  highly 
interesting.  I  have  had  mnch  enjoy- 
ment in  them,  in  which  the  boys 
seem  to  have  shared.  Some  of  them 
SJve  na  good  aid  in  the  singing.  We 
tiy,  also,  by  conversation  to  impress 
them  with  the  necessity  of  religionB 
deeiaion.  I  have,  with  two  exceptions, 
visited  Pendennis  Castle  eveiyweek. 
The  change  which  took  place  in  No- 
vember, bfooght  a  few  more  Wesleyan 
soldiers  nnder  my  care.  I  visited 
them  on  their  arrival,  and  informed 
the  officer  in  command  of  the  place 
and  time  of  onr  services.  I  find  my 
visits  extremely  well  received,  not 
only  by  the  Wesleyans,  bat  also  by 
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the  other  soldiers.  Borne  of  the  men 
readily  responded  to  my  offer  to  estab- 
lish a  Bible-dass,  to  be  held  on 
one  afternoon  in  the  week;  and,  on 
my  applying  to  the  anthorities,  the 
use  of  a  sdhodl-room  in  the  castle  was 
courteously  granted  for  onr  meetings. 
Onr  men  are  thoroughly  grateful  for 
this  arrangement^  which,  I  doubt  not, 
will  be  productive  of  good. 

3.  Malta. — I^omthellev,  Benjamin 
Broadley.^Becemher  10th,  1874.— I 
found,  in  the  lOlst  Begiment,  recently 
arrived  here,  twenty-eight  declared 
Wesleyans.  About  the  same  number 
have,  since  their  coming,  claimed  to 
attend  our  services;  and  their  claims 
have  been  promptly  recognised  by 
the  Colonel  commanding.  We  have 
not  yet  had  time  to  see  much  of  the 
42nd  Begiment.  In  the  12th  Brigade 
of  Artillery  we  have  a  good  work.  On 
their  arrival,  a  year  ago,  there  was  not 
one  Wesleyan  Church-member  among 
them  ;  now  we  haye  about  twenty, 
with  the  prospect  of  further  increase. 
By  the  return  of  the  Fleet  from  its 
long  absence,  we  hoi)e  to  be  able  to 
report  a  larger  numerical  aggregate 
than  ever  before.  We  are  strong  in 
some  ships,  in  which  the  commanding 
officers  give  every  facility  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  men  who  desire  to 
do  well.  In  such  cases  we  have  great 
encouragement  in  our  work. 

The  Home  continues  to  succeed,  and 
to  justify  its  maintenance;  the  rooms 
are  often  crowded,  and  the  library  is 
valued.  Our  anmversaiy  meeting 
was  a  success,  being  enthusiastic  and 
profitable. 

JProm  the  Mev,  John  Lawrach, — 
December  11th,  1874.— Our  Home  is 
largely  attended,  both  by  soldiers  and 
sailors  :  the  Sunday  evening  prayer- 
meeting,  and  the  week-night  services 
held  in  it,  are  a  valuable  help  to 
many.  Ko  institution  in  the  island 
can  surpass  this  in  effective  work ; 
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but  our  reqairementB  have  oat-grown 
oar  acoommodation.  The  oongrega- 
tions  increase ;  and  among  onr  Churoh- 
xnembers  we  haye  men  of  deep  piety 
and  true  devotion,  belonging  to  both 
branches  of  Her  Majesty's  service. 
Their  help  is  ready,  and  is  invalaable 
to  as.  I  visit  the  hospitals  and  pri- 
son  statedly,  and  often  with  cheering 
results.  I  have  been  into  every 
barrack-room  in  the  Garrison,  and 
intend  to  keep  ap  this  kind  of  work 
regularly.  It  is  more  difficult  to 
visit  the  large  numbers  found  in  the 
ships  of  war,  but  I  continue  to  do  so. 
The  sailor  appreciates  sndh  attention, 
and  by  it  is  often  induced  to  meet  us 
at  the  Home,  for  conversation,  under 
more  favourable  circumstances.  I  have 
met  several  officers  and  men,  in  pass- 


ing troop-ships,  of  my  African  ac- 
quaintance ;  and  in  the  42nd  High- 
landers I  find  old  friends,  some 
whom  I  had  seen  in  hospital,  or 
on  board  ship  at  Cape  Ooast ;  and 
others  who  recognised  me,  and  intro- 
duced themselves  to  me.  With  these  I 
had  corresponded  when  they  were  on 
their  dangerous  march  to  Goomassie* 
The  fact  of  my  having  had  part  in  the 
Ashantee  Expedition  gives  me  an 
introduction  to  many,  and  secures  a 
hearing  from  all.  It  strengthens  the 
conviction  of  uur  men,  that  we,  as 
Methodists,  intend  to  do  all  we  can  in 
seeking  the  best  interests  of  our  Army 
and  Kavy.  We  are  much  inconveni- 
enced for  want  of  room,  and  should 
strive  at  once  to  erect  a  place  of 
worship  for  ourselves. 
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1 .  Pktbrsfield  (Zt«j). — From  the  Hev, 
S.  Jtfi7<?«.— October  30th,  1874.— The 
erection  of  a  new  chapel  in  this  village, 
which  is  four  miles  from  Petersfield, 
has  been  contemplated  for  many  years, 
and  with  good  reason.  Upon  my  first 
visit  thereto,  when  the  person  accom- 
panying me  said,  **  That's  the  chapel, 
Sir,"  (I  had  failed  to  discover  it,) 
my  eye  rested  on  a  low,  tumble-down 
building,  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  road,  whose  front  was  rapidly 
shedding  the  tiles  with  which  it  was 
covered,  and  whose  lath  sides  refused 
longer  to  hold  the  plaster  with  which 
they  had,  for  nearly  half  a  century, 
been  encumbered. 

Within  I  found  some  lack  of  light, 
but  none  of  ventilation,  to  which  both 
walls  and  roof  contributed.  But  the 
attendance  (it  was  Sunday  morning) 
and  heartiness  of  that  first  service 
were  cheering.  Here  appeared  to  be 
workers,— youthful  and  energetic  too, 
—the  fruit,  as  I  have  since  learned,  of 
faithful  teaching  in  years  gone  by. 
Already  something  had  been  done 
towards  anew  chapel.  A  good  and  cen- 
tral site  had  been  purchased.    Steps 


were  therefore  taken  to  seoore  the 
erection  of  the  much-needed  building. 
But  the  proposed  outlay,  though  small, 
was  beyond  oar  means.  Messrs.  W.  W. 
and  T.  W.  Pocock,  however,  who  have 
done  much  for  the  spread  of  Method- 
ism in  this  locality,  generoosly  gave 
£50  each,  and  other  distant  friends 
also  responded  to  our  appeal.  On  the 
IGth  of  Jaly  last  the  foundation-stone 
was  laid,  under  the  most  favouxable 
circumstances,  and  now  we  are  glad  to 
record  the  opening.  On  Wednesday, 
October  21st,  at  three  o'clock,  the  Bev. 
0.  Prest  preached  an  excellent  sermon  ; 
after  which  a  public  meeting  was 
held,  the  chapel  being  crowded.  Mr. 
T.  W.  Pocock,  who  took  the  chair,  con- 
gratulated the  people  at  lass  on  having 
such  a  beautiful  chapel,  and  niged 
upon  them  the  necessity  of  making 
some  return  for  the  privileges  ihey 
enjoyed.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Portrey,  of 
Alton,  and  Mr.  Wonnaoott,  of  Fam- 
ham,  afterward  gave  effective  ad- 
dresses ;  the  former  bringing  forward 
statistics  and  incidents  illustrative  of 
the  success  attending  the  Home-Mis- 
sionai7  movement ;   and   the  latter 
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dveDmg  upon  the  neoessity  of  united 
effort  Aod  the  presence  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  The  Ber.  C.  Preet  next  ad- 
dressed  the  meeting,  remarking  upon 
Methodism  m  it  ia  and  as  others 
Kpreient  it;  its  present  work  and 
tatan  pzospeets ;  and  showing  how 
ffioeh  its  prosperity  depended  npon 
the  Tital  godliness  of  its  adherents. 

The  chapel,  whieh  is  a  gothio  hnild- 
ing,!n  good  taste,  is  capable  of  seating 
a  hxmdred  and  fifty  persons.    It  la 
hailt  of  red  brick,  with  stone  dress- 
ings.   The  total  ontlay,  including  the 
cost  of  the  site,  is  £344,  of  which  £12 
only  remains  to  be  raised ;  and  this  I 
porpoie  Bolieiting  at  onoe.    The  sue- 
ee«  of  this  effort  is  likely  to  prove  a 
gnat  stimnlns  to  onr  work  at  Liss, 
and  to  be  crowned  by  the  salyation  of 

SQfOls. 

2.  Tbowbbidob  . — From  ike  Journal  of 
ik£  Rev,  Marmaduke  RiggaU. — ^Decem- 
ber, 1874. — At  the  Bazraeks,  where  some 
of  the  Ist  Brigade  Boyal  Artilleiy  are 
itafcioned,  I  fonnd  only  seven  declared 
Wed^yans.  1  have  diseoTered  four  more 
iinee.  It  is  lamentable,  in  visiting,  to 
ftnd  several  in  the  neglect  of  pablio 
worship  who  were  bronght  np  in  Me- 
tho£st  fomilies.  September  28th.— 
We  had  this  Tnesday  evening  just  a 
handred  at  onr  Mission-chapel  service ; 
and  I  entered  six  new  members  in  my 
elass.  I  have  met  with  a  desperate 
ease  of  nltra- Calvinism,  leading  to 
atter  nnoonoem  and  nngodly  careless- 
ness. November  7th. — Conmienoed 
the  cottage  prayer-meetings.  These 
have  been  well  attended,  and  are  likely 
to  succeed.  They  have  led  some  to 
other  religions  services.  [Diligent 
visiting  is  noted  in  this  Journal,  and 
several  eases  of  blessing  to  indiri- 
dnals  are  recorded.] 

3.  BASBOWFOSDyETO. — FfomtheJouf' 
haI  of  the  Rev.  W.  iTendeffW.— Novem- 
ber, 1874. — Several  yonng  men  belong- 
ing to  onr  Snnday-school  have  become 
attendants  at  onr  pnblio  services.  This 
is  by  no  means  the  regnlar  practice  of 
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the  older  scholars.  Oar  Bible-dasses 
have  been  in  steady  and  encouraging 
operation.  I  regularly  join  in  the 
duties  of  the  sohool,  taking  charge  of 
a  class,  or  addressing  the  scholars,  as 
opportunity  is  presented.  There  is 
every  indication  of  an  unusual  work  of 
God  atBrierfield, — ^where  some  remark- 
able meetings  for  prayer  have  been 
held  in  the  houses  of  our  people,  and 
a  gradous  expectation  of  blessing 
has  been  aroused.  September  17th. — 
To-day  our  new  chapel  at  Beedyford 
was  opened  by  the  President  of  the 
Conference.  It  will  seat  two  hundred 
people,  and  has  been  built  at  the 
co6t  of  about  £2,000,  defrayed  by  the 
liberality  of  Mr.  Tunstell.  On  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday  the  chapel  was  again 
crowded,  and  several  who  have  not 
been  in  the  habit  of  attending  Divine 
service  are  about  to  take  sittings.  At 
the  new  chapel  we  have  now  much 
larger  congregations  than  in  our  old 
place  of  worship. 

4.  Qrihsbt.— jFVaffi  the  Rev,  Jonah 
E.  TF/iyda?<?.— November  19th,  1874.— I 
am  thimkful  to  report  prosperity.  When 
I  tell  yon  that  since  September,  1873, 
we  have  fonned  seven  new  classes,  and 
that  all  these  are  as  full  as  dasses 
ought  to  be,  if  they  are  to  be  efficient, 
you  will  perceive  that  God  has  fulfilled 
His  promise  to  us,  ''My  word  shall 
not  return  unto  Me  void."  All  our  ser- 
vices are  well  attended.  At  a  prayer- 
meetiog  lately,  there  were  more  than 
seventy  persons  present ;  and  God 
pours  out  upon  the  people  "  the  spirit 
of  grace  and  of  supplication."  We 
have  had  some  remarkable  results 
in  answer  to  prayer  and  the  people's 
efforts.  At  a  band-meeting,  com- 
menced a  few  months  ago,  there  is 
an  average  attendance  of  forty-five, 
and  there  are  two  other  similar  meet- 
ings, held  at  the  same  hour,  at  a  short 
distance  from  our  mission  place. 

It  is  most  cheering  to  see  a  company 
of  strong  and  powerful  men,  many  of 
whom  have  been  converted  not  more 
than  twelve  months,  deeply  anxious 
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to  eomfoxi  othen  with  **  the  oomfort 
wherewith  th^y  themeelTefl  are  com- 
forted of  Qod."  Last  Sabbath  we  saw 
several  snoh,  who  were  preaching 
Jesos.  All  of  OB  will  continae  to 
pray  that  the  Divine  bleseing  may 
"come  down  like  nun  upon  the  mown 
grass ;  as  showers  that  water  the 
earth."  It  is  only  right  to  say,  that 
in  this  good  work  we  are  very  greatly 
helped  and  directed  by  my  good  col- 
leagae,  the  Bev.  J.  Taylor )  and  that 
many  of  the  converts  are,  under  God, 
the  fruit  of  his  earnest  ministzy. 

It  has  been  decided  to  hire  a  place 
which  has  been  used  as  a  Boman 
Catholic  chapel  until  last  month ;  and 
we  feel  hopeful  that  this  will  be  a 
successful  effort  to  promote  the  work 
of  God. 

5.  Baebow-ih-Fubhess.  —  From  the 
Journal  of  the  Rev»  WiUiam  Taylor, 
to  December,  1874.— The  Hartington- 


Street  school-chapel,  devoted  to  Home- 
mission  purposes,  will  contain  five 
hundred  people ;  and,  on  some  Sun- 
day evenings,  we  have  had  four 
hundred  present.  This  chapel  has 
been  opened  only  three  months.  8eve« 
ral  have  been  added  to  our  Churoh, 
among  whom  are  not  a  few  who  were 
members  of  our  dasses  elsewhere 
before  coming  here,  but  who  had 
neglected  or  abandoned  their  mem- 
bership for  a  longer  or  shorter  period. 
We  are  thankful  to  recover  these. 
The  greater  part  of  the  people  are  of 
the  respectable  working-class,  who 
densely  populate  our  Mission-district. 
Our  congregations  are  composed  of 
this  order  of  persons :  their  attention 
to  the  Word  preached  is  highly  en- 
couraging. We  have  one  hundred  of 
their  children  In  our  school;  and 
have  also  an  adult  class  of  seventy 
members,  several  of  whom  have  been 
converted  to  God. 


NEW  MISSIONS. 


[The  following  seven  brief  reports, 
from  Home-missions  which  were 
eoounenoed  at  the  Conference  of 
1874,  some  of  them  among  village 
populations,  present  much  that  is  of 
an  interesting  and  hopeful  character. 
That  our  work  was  needed  is  appa- 
rent ;  and  that  it  is  appreciated  and 
has  Buceeeded  in  the  conversion  of 
sinners,  is  canse  for  our  thanks- 
giving. May  these  enoouraging 
beginnings  be  crowned  with  exten- 
sive success  I — C.  P.] 

1.  'WoonvrocK.^MiiHonaryttkellev. 
M.  Oreen, — December,  1874. — This  is  a 
village  mission,  having  Woodstock  for 
its  centre.  The  Bev.  F.  Greeves  writes, 
••  There  is  reason  to  speak  well  of  Mr. 
Green's  work,  both  as  to  present  success 
and  hope  for  the  future.  Methodism 
in  these  villages,  with  the  exception  of 
Bladon,  was  nearly  dead ;  owing  partly 
to  the  agricultural  agitation,  but  chiefly 
to  the  incessant  efforts  of  the  clergy 
to  keep  the  children  and  young  people 


under  their  own  influence.  I  thersfore 
thought  that  Mr.  Green  would  do  more 
good  by  holding  special  services  for  a 
week  continuously  in  each  village  than 
by  giving  them  one  service  in  a  fort- 
night. He  has  acted  upon  this  suggea- 
Uon,  and  with  good  results ;  the  con- 
gregations being  eveiywhere  increased, 
and  our  people,  who  were  almost 
despairing,  beginning  to  hope  and  to 
work." 

The  detail  of  Mr.  Green's  journal 
shows  diligent  labour.  It  records  seve- 
ral instances  of  godly  awakening,  and 
some  of  conversion.  Kumerous  neg- 
lectors  of  public  worship  have  been 
visited;  and  none  have  offered  rude 
or  unkind  remarks  except  some  calling 
themselves  **  Church-people."  House- 
to-house  visitation  has  had  profitable 
results,  both  to  the  sick  and  to  the  whole. 

2.  Hbnlsv-on-Thajii8.-^^0m  the 
Journal  of  the  Hev,  John  Tttmer,^ 
December,  1874.— This  mission  was 
commenced  at  the  last  Conference.  In 
the  Sunday-school  there  was  but  one 
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tcflehcr,  with  six  ehildien,  in  S«pftem. 
ber;  time  are  now  four  teeohera  end 
liztsr  ehildren.  Boiing  the  quarter 
tkere  has  been  an  inereaae  of  ten 
Ghnrofa-memben.  The  iinaneial  pn>- 
eeede  of  the  elaaeeehaTe  been  doubled. 
The  debt  on  the  ehapel  heie  has  been 
paid,  with  the  ezeeptUm  of  the  loan  of 
t70  from  the  Genena  Chapel  Com. 
mxttee ;  and  the  pewi  and  sittingg  ace 
being  enoomagingly  let.  The  congre- 
gations are  maoh  improyed,  and  on 
one  Snndaj  erening  the  ehapel  wae  bo 
oowded  that  many  ooold  not  obtain 
eeate.  A  Bible-elase,  of  sixteen  mem- 
bers, and  a  Tnurt  Sodety,  with  fourteen 
distribntora,  ars  in  operation,  and 
there  is  an  animating  prospeet  of 


8.  IfoESiov-HAXPsnAD,  DxToir.  — 
Pram,  the  Rtt,  N.  J.  in««.— Deeem- 
ber^  1874. — This  mission  inolndes  a 
town  of  about  a  thonsand  inhabitants, 
with  adjaoent  viUages.  The  places  of 
vorship  here  ars  the  pazish-ehoroh,  a 
Baptist,  Congregational,  and  two  Uni- 
laiian  ehapels,  senrioes  being  alter- 
nate held  in  the  Ust  two.  There  is  no 
unfriendly  influence  exerted  against  us. 
I  haTe  not  met  with  any  instances  of 
lemadable  ignorance  or  of  sooial  and 
boibI  degradation.  Eren  in  very  poor 
funiliee  eleanlineu  is  obserrable. 
Many  of  the  people  profess  to  be 
attadied  to  some  place  of  worship,  but 
not  afew  of  these  are  uncertain  in  their 
sttendanee,  or  worse.  Many  children 
of  sneh  persons  sre  sent  regularly  to 
our  Sonday-school.  A  Bible-class 
has  been  established,  with  a  fair  pro* 
mise  of  sucoess.  The  congregations 
are  mneh  improred,  both  on  Sundays 
and  on  weefc-day  evenings.  We  have 
been  eheered  by  the  conTersion  of 
sfaman,  and  by  reeorering  neglecton 
of  wonfaip  to  the  house  of  God.  Dili- 
gBBt  boosMo-bonseTisitation  has  been 
pvsetised;  and  with  one  or  two  excep* 
tioBi^  these  visits  have  been  reoeiTcd 
with  civility.  This,  however,  is  but 
too  often  the  result  of  the  prevalent 
ladiflereDoe  to  the  claims  and  blessings 
of  ^Iritoal  Christianity.  Calls  have 
been  made  at  all  the  houses  in  the 
town  vhersver  practicable. 


4.  CAKurvr,   Fsitaith.— /Vom   ihe 
Journal  of  the  Jiev,  John  Taylor,-^ 
December,  lS74.^0n  coming  here,  in 
September,  I  find  that  there  are  too 
many  persons,  especially  from  Com- 
wall,  who  met  in  class  before  removing 
to  this  phMc,  but  who  have  slipped 
away  and  not  joined  any  class  since 
their  arrival,  although,  in  some  cases, 
th^  were  possessed  of  "notes  of  re- 
movaL*'    I  am  endeavouring  to  bring 
them  again  to  the  fold,  but  without 
much  success.    Of  some  I  have  good 
hope.    The  people  here  are  not  of  a 
low   class,  but   working-people   who 
have  gradually  forsaken  public  worship. 
My  visits  are  generally  welcomed  by 
them.     Most  of    them  have    been 
accustomed  to  attend  church  or  chapel 
in  their  earlier  days;  some  were  former- 
ly members  of  Christian  Churches, 
and  almost  all  of  them  send  their 
children  to  our  Sunday-school.    A  few 
have  been  brought  back  to  Christian 
fellowship  with  us.    We  are  mneh  in 
want  of  a  chapel  at  Orange,  but  find 
it  not  easy  to  procure  a  suitable  site. 
I  hope  this  diffioalty  will  soon  be  over- 
come.    [The  details  of  the  journal 
show  diligent  working.] 

6.  West  Bbomwich.— ^im»  the 
Journal  of  the  Rev,  F,  Edmonds. — 
December  10th,  1874.^  There  is 
abundant  need  of  the  labours  of  a 
Home-missionary  minister  in  this 
neighbourhood.  The  majority  of  the 
people  whom  I  have  visited  never  enter 
a  place  of  worship,  xmless  at  a  mar- 
riage or  funeral,  etc.  One  woman  said, 
"  My  husband  never  goes.  I  was  there 
once, — ^when  I  was  prayed  for, — ^but 
I  have  not  been  since.  I  am  thinldng 
to  come  again  soon,  for  I  have  three 
children,  and  I  want  to  have  'em 
blessed.**  My  visits  are  always 
kindly  taken,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
read  and  pray  with  the  people  who 
always  are,  or  appear  to  be,  in  the 
bustle  of  household  work.  This  will 
be  dhanged  as  we  come  to  know  each 
other  better.  One  of  our  two  cottage- 
services  is  well  attended,  and  spiritual 
good  has  resulted  from  both.  My 
Bible-class  encourages  me.  It  consists 
of  twenty  young  people.    We  have  a 
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handled  and  thirty  children  oonneoted 
with  onr  MiBsionSanday-sohool.  Many 
of  these  are  children  whose  parents 
neglect  worship,  and  whose  only 
opportunity  of  getting  any  religious 
instruction  is  in  the  school.  We  are 
trying  to  influence  the  parents  through 
their  children,  and  are  encouraged  to 
hope  for  success. 

6.  PATEUEYrBEioos.  —  From  tJt/f 
Jonriial  of  the  Ii£v.  John  J.  Broivn. — 
Decemher,  1874. — Middlcm-ooi;  Loft' 
hovjie,  Kew  Houses^  Lodge^  and  Bovth' 
icaitr^  are  a  duster  of  villages  within 
a  radius  of  four  miles.  To  these 
and  the  neighbourhood  my  work  is 
doToted.  We  have  small  chapels  in 
these  places,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty 
Church-members.  This  is  quite  a 
Tillage  appointment.  The  majority  of 
those  who  attend  public  worship  do  so 
at  our  chapels.  Our  members  show  great 
heartiness,  and  are  firmly  attached  to 
Methodism.  We  have  not  a  few  young 
persons  whom  we  hope  to  see  useful 
in  the  Church.  The  district  is  sparsely 
populated,  many  coming  a  long  distance 
to  divine  service.  My  visitation  of 
three  or  four  families  involves  often 


several  miles'  walking,  as  the  people 
are  scattered  along  the  bill-sides. 
There  is  in  sadly  too  many  the  apathy 
concerning  religion  which  fearfully 
prevails  in  our  English  populations  ; 
and  I  find  it  difficult  to  remove  this. 
For  some  time  in  December  visitation 
has  been  hindered  by  the  deep  snow 
rendering  it  impracticable  to  cross  the 
moors. 

7.  'B.OKHCkBJ'LJi.^FromtheJourfMl 
of  the  Rev,  R,  W.  Little,  to  December, 
1874.— There  is  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  week-evening  congre- 
gations, which  comprise  many  who 
heretofore  were  neglectors  of  public 
worship.  Five  cottage-meetings  are 
regularly  held,  of  which  three  are  in 
connection  with  the  Home-mission 
here,  the  work  of  which  commenced  at 
the  last  Conference.  Our  friends  take 
a  lively  and  practical  interest  in  the 
mission;  and  those  resident  in  the 
country  parts  of  the  Circuit  have  in  a 
very  cordial  and  hospitable  manner 
provided  me  with  entertainment,  in 
order  that  I  might  remain  sevoral 
successive  days  in  the  villages. 


GENERAL  RELIGIOITS  INTELLIGENCE. 


[The  eztrMta  'which  appear  in  onr  pages  nnder  the  head  of  "General  BeUgiona  Intelligenoe," 
are  carefaUy  taken  from  the  most  tmstirorthy  sonreeB  at  onr  command.  We  cannot  ondertake, 
howeter,  to  answer  for  the  propriety,  in  all  eases,  of  their  literary  style ;  to  guarantee,  in  erery 
instance,  the  accuracy  of  dates,  or  of  the  names  of  persons  and  places ;  or  to  endorse  all  the  Tievs 
which,  on  particular  sabjeots  connected  wlUi  evasg^cal  enterprise,  agents  of  the  Tarioos  Beligions 
Societies  and  Committees  may  advance.] 


FbANCE  :  MISBELIEF   AND    UNBELIEF. 

—"France  in  danger  I "  cry  the  Ultra- 
montanes;  "ever  more  in  danger. 
Let  us  unite  with  eveiy  prayer,  every 
novena,  every  penance,  to  implore  the 
mercy  of  the  Sacred  Heart  and  the 
compassionate  protection  of  tho  Imma- 
culate Virgin  in  favour  of  our  poor 
France,  so  guilty,  so  blind,  so  infatu- 
ated   in   her  Liberalism lu  the 

great  festival  of  the  Mother  of  Qod, 
in  tho  nineteenth  century,  (the  8th  of 
December,  day  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception,) the  Virgin  Mnry  nppenrs  in 


all  the  majesty  of  her  innocenoy,  in 
face  of  universal  corruption,  which 
more  and  more  invades  mankind, 
deprived  of  its  faith  by  antichristian 
revolution;  and  in  the  almightiness 
of  her  holiness,  in  face  of  Satan, '  the 
prince  of  this  world,'  whose  head  she 
crushes, — i,e.,  his  principal  organ, 
Antichrist.  In  truth,  the  revolution 
is  prepariog  tho  way  for  Antichrist, 
and  it  is  by  tho  Immaculate  Virgin, 
the  humble  an:l  gentle  Mary,  that  the 
faithful  of  the  latter  times  will  tri- 
umph over  tho  great  beast.    Wo  who 
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bare  jet  to  TeBitrt  ftntiohrifltianity, 
let  Qg  rally  around  Mary  like  children 
aronnd  their  mother ;  let  ns  take  the 
eoBimmiion  in  honour  of  the  most 
pare  Queen,  whoee  e^orious  privilege 
was  proclaimed  twenty  yean  ago  by 
the  holy  Pontiff,  Pitifl  IX.  Let  us  pray 
for  the  deliyeranee  of  Borne  and  the 
Chuiefa,  and  for  the  raising  from  the 
dead  of  our  sad  and  beloved  France, 
vho,  notwithstanding  her  follies,  has 
never  ceased  to  be  the  realm  of  the 
Holy  Virgin/' 

Strange  remedy  this,  which,  by 
diverting  attention  from  the  one  true 
God  and  Jesus  Christ,  throws  the 
nation  off  the  line,  and  hurries  it 
down  into  the  abyss  from  which  it 
fain  would  save  it!  In  France— 
where,  as  is  justly  remained  by  a 
]onmaly  the  Beformation  was  suffi- 
ciently extirpated  to  leave  no  appre- 
eiable  trace  in  the  national  mind, — 
Catholicism  has  as  its  adversary, 
not  Protestantism,  but  mere  worldly 
idieas, — the  lay  common  sense  of  the 
people  nntempered  by  faith.  Unbe- 
lief and  infidelity  now  live  and  thrive 
in  the  open  day ;  no  spiritual  tyranny 
compels  them  to  work  underground. 
Visibly  they  progress,  enlisting  talent, 
strength,  uid  every  energy.  The  at- 
tzaetive  power  is  such,  that,  in  horror 
of  the  sonlnleBtroying  system  of  Borne, 
even  Christian  men  are  approving  fine 
but  flimsy  theories,  and  being  drawn 
into  the  vortex.  The  new  power  in 
rapid  formation  is  the  "religion  of 
the  future,"  from  which  the  Bible  is 
rejected  and  Christianity  erased. 

Many  a  time  have  we  mentioned  the 
advance  of  this  awful  power,  but  now 
thinking  men  are  awaking  to  the  fact ; 
for  visibly  the  revolutionary  power  ia 
ever  more  rapidly  mustering  its  forces. 
That  Bome  will  excite  revolutions  in 
hope  of  regaining  power  by  playing 
upon  the  fears  of  men,  as  she  has  done 
before,  is  no  secret  to  any  one;  but 
still  there  is  need  to  be  forewarned, 
lest,  in  seal,  against  antichristianiiy, 
the  Christian  should  seek  a  dangerous 
feUowship   with   Bome;    or,    in   his 


zeal  againstBome,he  should  be  sucked 
down  by  the  whirlpool  of  a  delusive 
plausibility. 

But  now  we  turn  to  the  hopeful  side. 
True  warmth,  light,  and  holiness  are 
springing  up  in  various  places.  The 
Montmeyran  conferences,  recently 
held,  were  fraught  with  more  blessed- 
ness than  those  of  Paris;  there  was 
more  preparedness  of  heart,  more  ex- 
pectation, and  more  freedom  from  con- 
ventional restraint.  Hundreds  came 
from  town  and  country.  A  young  man 
is  mentioned,  who,  after  the  first 
meeting,  resolved  not  to  receive  the 
blessiug  alone ;  he  spent  half  the 
night  in  walking  to  his  village,  and 
the  other  half  in  walking  back  with 
his  relatives.  Others  came  on  foot 
from  twenty  to  even  forty  miles.  The 
thirst  excited  by  the  blessing  of  God 
on  evatigelistio  efforts,  circulation  of 
tracts  and  the  Scriptures,  added  to, 
here  and  there,  faithful  pastoral  minis- 
tration, is  too  ardent  now  to  be  satis- 
fled  with  anythhsg  ehse  than  the  living 
stream. 

Montmeyran  has  for  many  years 
been  a  privileged  place,  where  the 
Gospel  has  been  in  the  National 
Church  from  time  immemorial,  and  a 
degree  of  life,  which  has  kept  it  free 
from  party  spirit,  has  shed  a  little 
radiancy  around.  It  is  a  few  miles 
from  Valence,  in  the  Dr5me.  There 
is  no  little  spiritual  warmth  and  ten- 
dency to  revival  in  many  districts  of 
the  Drome,  and  of  the  Ardftche  and 
Haute  Loire.  Fifty-two  pastors,  of 
various  denominations,  and  from  many 
parts  of  France,  assembled ;  hospital- 
ity was  open-handed.  Meetings  were 
crowded,  especially  in  the  evening, 
when  the  church  oversowed  with  fif- 
teen hundred  people. 

"  These  four  days,  entirely  devoted 
to  the  etudy  of  the  Bible,  prayer, 
self-examination,  and  thanksgiving," 
writes  Matthieu  LeliSvre,  in  the  Evan- 
gilUUy  "will  leave  in  our  religious  expe- 
rience indelible  traces.  We  declare, 
without  exaggerating,  that  we  never 
saw  or  experienced  in  our  past  life 
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anything  to  be  oompared  with,  what 
Ood  wzooght  in  these  aBsemblies.  We 
were  not  there  to  etndy  eanotifioation, 
but  to  reoelTe  it ;  not  to  find  an  ab- 
Btraotion,  bnt  a  Uving  God.  The  Bible 
had  its  pre-eminent  and  right  place. 
There  was  no  light  binding  up  of  an 
nnflearehed  wound.  The  Holy  Spirit 
prodaeed  humiliation  in  our  hearts. 
Silent,  quiet  tearsflowedatthe  presence 
ofJesuB.  Sins  were  oonfessed  openly. 
Pastors  humbled  themselTCS  before 
their  brethren,  and  one,  in  the  name 
of  others,  made  confession  to  Qod,  and 
implored  His  grace.  *  The  thoughts  of 
many  hearts '  were  *  revealed.'  Scenes, 
such  as  were  probably  witnessed  in 
the  upper  room  at  Jerusalem,  took 
place.  The  breath  of  life  was  passing 
oyer  souls,  and  giving  them  life.  We 
have^  rarely  seen  meetings  where  such 
a  spirit  of  prayer  was  poured  forth, 
and  times  of  silent  prayer  were  pecu- 
liarly blessed.  Before  the  close  many 
stood  up  to  testiiy  to  the  glorious 
ehange  wrought  in  them." 

«« The  Lord  sent  His  Holy  Spirit," 
says  Pastor  Fazjat ;  ",not  an  influence, 
nor  a  measure  of  tiie  Spirit,  but  Him- 
self ;  and  He  brought  to  our  remem- 
branee  the  things  of  Christ,  and  made 
to  each  one  of  us  a  personal  applica- 
tion of  them,  giving  us  the  principle 
of  a  new  life,  namely, '  all  from  God, 
and  all  to  God.'"  "A  capital  and 
primary  Bible  truth,  forgotten  hitherto 
by  most  Christians,"  says  Pastor 
i^her,  **was  brought  vividly  for- 
ward,— ^namely,  that  holiness,  as  well 
as  righteousness  is  obtained  freely 
by  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus.  We  were 
witnesses  not  of  meetings  only,  but  of 
a  work  of  Ood  in  the  heart." 

Every  journal  has  correspondence 
giving  an  account  of  these  wonderful 


days,  at  the  dose  of  which  Pftator 
Theodore  Bfonod,  who  presided,  ie« 
oeived  imposition  of  huids  for  the 
special  work  of  an  evangelist,  which 
he  has  accepted  from  the  MUHon 
InUrieure.  ThewUlof  God  having 
been  dearly  manifested,  he  had  oon- 
sented  to  relinquish  hii  diureh  in 
Paris  to  devote  himself  to  itinerating. 
He  has  already  received  many  calla 
from  various  churches  to  visit  Uiem. 

The  return  home  of  the  pastors  and 
others,  whose  spiritual  life  has  been 
quickened  and  energized,  has  been 
marked  by  most  happy  results  to  their 
dmrohes.  Wereit  not  too  sacred  J  might 
make  many  of  your  readers'  hearts 
rejoice  by  details  which  have  already 
given  joy  in  heaven.  One  of  the  Paria 
brethren  thus  revived,  went  to  (Geneva, 
and  the  result  was  two  or  three  similar 
days  of  most  blessed  labour.  Private 
accounts  show  us  Christian  awakening 
in  all  ^aiiB.'^Evangelieal  Christmdom, 

MoNOOLU.— Two  years  have  elapsed, 
says  the  Chraniele  of  tlu  London  if is- 
iUmary  Society ,  since  we  last  laid  be- 
fore our  readers  any  direct  information 
respecting  the  work  oanded  on  by  the 
Society  among  the  Mongolian  tribes.* 
The  interval  has  not,  however,  been 
devoid  either  of  labour  or  of  incident. 
The  Bev.  James  Gilmour  has,  in  addi* 
tion  to  personal  visitation,  devoted 
considerable  time  to  the  study  of  the 
written  language  of  Mongolia,  with  the 
view  of  enlarging  the  present  oom- 
paratively  limited  supply  of  Christian 
literature  available  for  the  people. 
Owing  to  the  severity  of  the  dlimate 
between  October  and  Biaroh,  the  sum* 
mer  months  afford  the  chief  oppor- 
tunities to  a  foreigner  of  direct  oontaot 
with  the  natives.    As  a  oonsequence, 


*  A  Mission  among  the  Buriats,  a  Mongolian  tribe,  living  under  the  autho- 
rity of  Bnssia,  was  commenced  in  the  year  1818.  The  Mission  was  established 
first  at  the  town  of  Selinginsk,  and  afterwards  also  on  the  Ona.  But  in  1841  the 
Emperor >Michoias  broke  up  the  Mission,  and  the  missionaries  retired  from  the 
field.  The  directors  of  the  Society  having  re-opened  their  Mission  among  the 
Mongol  tribes,  and  having  made  Peking  the  basis  of  their  new  operations,  the 
Bev.  James  Gilmour  left  England  for  that  city  in  the  early  part  of  1870. 
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Am  miMMiuay  is  in  the  habit,  dnzing 
Iha  winter  fleaaon,  of  nkiziiig  to  Peking^ 
when  a  eonaidarable  munbor  of  Mon- 
gols maj  then  be  met  with.  In  view 
of  luB  Uteiaiy  labouxB,  Mr.  Gilmonr 
demkad  tram  his  unial  eonxse  by 
■pMMJing  the  mmuner  alio  of  1872 
inthaleily.  '« Aa the resolt  of  that 
soiBniar'e  rtudy,"  reporta  our  brother, 
'* leu  read  witii  ease  the  Mongolian 
fleripimea,  and  other  Chrietian  pub- 
KeatiniM  ;  and  perhaps  irriting  and 
gelling  may  eome  by-and-lyy." 

In  the  antiimn  he  made  a  rapid  jour- 
ney with  Mr.  £dkms  to  Woo4ai-8han, 
■itnated  ten  days  from  the  dty,  and  a 
fimona  resort  of  Mongol  pilgnms.  The 
winter  (rf  that  year  was  spent  partly  in 
the  large  temple  oatside  the  walls  of 
Peking  frequented  by  nmneroos  Mon- 
8ols»  and  partly  in  hospital  work  within 
the  eity.  In  the  month  of  March, 
I87S,  canying  with  him  a  supply  of 
medicines,  together  with  tracts,  a  Cate- 
ehism  printed  by  Mr.  Edkins,  and  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,areTisedtranBla- 
tiflBof  whieh  had  just  passedthroogh  the 
oor  brother  again  started  on  hia 
of  snmmer  trips  in  Mongolia. 
Of  these  he  aoeomplished  four  dnzing 
the  season,  making  Xalgan,  whioh  is  a 
settled  missionaxy  station  of  the  Ame- 
nean  Board,  a  oentr  e  for  proenring 
osmela  and  sapplies.  Towards  the  dose 
of  the  year  Ur.  Oilmonr  once  more 
retcaeed  his  steps;  and  in  his  last 
Isttar,  dated  Peking,  November  10th, 
1979,  he  thns  deseribea  his  position 


*<  Here  I  am  agidn,  in  winter  qnar- 
bat,  sinoe  eoming  here,  the 
weaihsr  has  been  so  mild  and  sun- 
mer-like,  that  it  is  dif&etdt  to  persnade 
one's  sdf  that  the  antomn  has  passed. 
I  came  out  of  Mongolia  into  China  just 
ago,  and  before  that  time 
of  the  Mongols  had  deserted 
summer  hannts,  and  pitched 
tiieir  tents  in  the  wsrmer  nooks  and 
bfoDows,  where  they  find  shelter  from 
flis  fisree  blasts  of  winter.  During 
flie  latter  half  of  September  we  were 
fMnihar  with  eold,  frost,  and  ice ;  till 


at  last,  as  we  crossed  the  Mongolian 
frontier,  on  October  10th,  we  were 
overtaken  by  a  forioos  snow-storm, 
'colder  than  cold,'— to  nse  a  Mongol 
idiom, — ^whioh  harried  ns,  blinded  and 
bewildered,  over  the  pass  into  China. 
Even  at  Salgan  the  weather  was  mild 
and  pleaaant,  bat  when,  exactly  a  week 
later,  we  emerged  from  the  *  Soath 
Pass '  into  the  plain  of  Peking,  the 
difference  was  more  marked  still.    In 
place  of  the  seared  and  withered  grass 
of  Mongolia^  with  a  bloe-looking  tra- 
veller here  and  there,  corpulent  with 
thiek  furs,  we  f oand  laboarers  stript 
to  the  belt,  earning  their  bread  bj  the 
sweat  of  their  brow,  on  thrediing- 
floors,   surrounded    by   ramparts   of 
crowded  sheaves,  lately  gathered  from 
the  plentiful  harvest ;  panting  travel* 
lers  rosting  under  the  welcome  shade 
of  trees  still  dense  with  green  foliage ; 
and  naked  urchins,  playing  aboat  in 
the  genial  warmth.  Through  the  live- 
long night  the  air  was  filled  with  the 
merry  chirrup  of  the  'ten  thousand' 
insects;  and,  to  make  the  contrast 
complete,  as  we  had  been  hustled  out 
of  Mongolia  by  the  snow-laden  blasts 
of  a  wintry  hurricane,  so  we  wero 
overtaken  outside  the  walls  of  Peking 
by  a  thunder-storm,  which  came  bel- 
lowing over  the  plain,  pelting  us  with 
hurtling  hail  and  drenching  us  with 
lashing  rain.    The  difference  between 
the  bsrron,  cold  plateau  of  Mongolia 
and  the  warm,  fertile  plain  of  Peking, 
is  so  groat,  that  it  would  be  almost 
worth  while  to  spend  a  month  or  two 
in  Mongolia  for  the  mere  pleasuro  of 
eoming  back." 

Methods  of  fOorh.—The  reader  is 
next  introduced  to  tent  life  among  the 
Mongols,  and  made  acquainted  with 
the  modm  operandi  employed  by  the 
missionary  in  order  to  secure  for  his 
messsge,  if  not  a  welcome,  at  least  an 
intelligent  hearing.  And  this,  bearing 
in  mind  the  fewness  of  the  inhabitants, 
seems  to  have  been  not  always  an  easy 
task. 

"  The  manner,"  writes  Mr.  Gilmour, 
<*  in  which  I  attempted  to  convey  Chris- 
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tian  trath  to  the  MoDgols  was  this : 
we  Btarted  from  Kalgan  with  camels, 
a  blue  cloth  tent,  pots,  bndketB,  pro- 
yiflions,  and  everything  complete.  In 
the  desert  we  nsnaUy  rose  as  soon  as 
the  coming  dawn  began  to  indicate 
the  East.  After  boiling  tea,  and  dis- 
posing of  the  remains  of  last  night*s 
meal,  we  strack  onr  tent,  loaded  onr 
camels,  and  trayelled  till  we  came  to 
tents,  where  we  felt  inclined  to  camp. 
On  most  occasions  the  natives  came 
abont  us  as  soon  as  our  tent  was  np, 
and,  as  the  custom  is,  asked  us  where 
we  were  going,  and  what  we  were 
doing.  This  was  my  opportunity,  and, 
producing  a  number  of  the  large  Bible 
illustrations,  published  by  the  Tract 
Society,  I  proceeded  at  once  to  tell 
them  of  salvation  by  Jesus.  The  pic- 
tures used  up,  the  books  came  next, 
then  conversation.  By  this  time  I 
was  usually  asked  about  medicines; 
and,  on  their  finding  that  the  advice  and 
the  drugs  were  gratis,  I  was  consulted 
about  most  of  the  diseases  in  the 
place.  If  the  hour  was  early,  or  the 
inhabitants  fewer  than  usual,  we 
generally  dined  and  went  on  another 
stag<».  If  the  day  was  too  far  gone, 
or  the  population  numerous,  we  did 
not  move  our  camp  again  that  day. 
Near  temples  we  sometimes  remained 
several  days. 

'*  The  population  of  Mongolia  is 
sparse.  This  year  I  kept  a  careful 
account  of  those  to  whom  I  had  oppor- 
tunity cf  speaking  about  Christ  and 
salvation ;  and,  notwithstanding  all 
endeavours  and  a  good  deal  more  phy- 
sical exertion  than  I  had  expected  to  be 
capable  of  for  many  years,  the  number 
of  people  ppoken  to  was  very  small. 
Some  days  there  was  only  one,  or  two. 
Sometimes,  at  temples,  I  would  have 
thirty  or  a  hundred.  Sometimes,  in 
thinly-populated  districts,  only  three  or 
four  a  day  would  appear  for  days 
together ;  sometimes,  in  better  popu- 
lated places,  there  would  be  ten  or  fif- 
teen  daily  for  several  consecutive  cays 
Putting  one  thing  against  another 
and  taking  the  average  of  all  the  four 
trips,  I  find  that  I  travelled  twelve 


English  miles  per  day,  and  had  MoeM 
to  twelve  men,  three  women,  and  five 
youths.  The  daily  average  of  patieata 
was  eight.  Thia— the  fewneas  of  the 
xxatives— is  the  hardest  trial  I  have 
had  to  bear;  and  all  along  I  have 
been  involuntarily  asking  myself,  *  Is 
it  wise  to  turn  my  back  on  the  teeming 
thousands  of  China,  few  of  whom  haTO 
yet  heard  the  Oospel,  and  go  to  a 
nation  scattered  and  few?'  A  man 
speaking  Chinese  can,  in  China,  in  aa 
hour,  on  almost  any  day  in  the  year, 
address  as  many  people  as  I  oan  speak 
to  in  a  week  in  Mongolia. 

'*  Personal  intercourse  is  the  great 
thing  wanted  for  the  Mongols.  I 
suppose  it  is  the  great  thing  needed 
everywhere.  It  is  astonishing  how 
slow  the  Mongols  are  to  take  in  ideas, 
and  how  apt  they  are  to  misunderstand 
books.  The  only  remedy  for  this  is 
to  go  and  talk  to  them,  and  have  them 
talk  to  yon." 

Jlesults. — ^Viewing  his  labours  aa 
preparatory  only,  our  brother  doea  not 
look  for  much  immediate  encourage- 
ment. Instances  are  not,  howerer, 
wanting  to  show  that  his  influence 
and  skill,  as  a  friend  and  a  healer,  are 
making  themselves  felt  in  quarters 
where  his  presence  as  a  Christian 
missionary  would  be  considered  an 
intrusion.  On  this  subject  Mr.  Gil- 
mour  writes : — 

"  In  the  way  of  direct  result,  I  have 
seen  absolutely  nothing.  I  cannot 
say  that  I  have  yet  seen  a  single 
Mongol  concerned  about  his  soul.  I 
have  seen  hundreds  of  them  working 
out  their  own  salvation,  as  they  sup- 
pose, by  prayers,  offerings,  pilgrim- 
ages, and  other  works  of  merit  gene- 
rally, but  I  have  never  yet  seen  one  at 
all  anxious  that  Christ  should  save 
him.  Christ  and  His  salvation  they 
consider  a  superfluity.  Have  they  not 
their  own  system  of  books  and  doo- 
trines,  merit  and  sin,  rewards  and 
punishments,  heaven  and  hell,  and 
what  more  do  they  want  ?  They  need 
ove  thing — medicine.  Many  of  them 
want  it  tadly,  and  this  one  thing,  in 
^ho  name  of  Christ,  we  can  give  them  ; 
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and  QoB  aeems  all  ire  ean  do  at  pre- 
Bent  Thai  we  should  come  ten  thon- 
SAod  miles  to  tell  them  of  Christ  they 
eannot  nnderstand ;  bat  that  we  sbonld 
oome  all  that  distance,  learn  a  lan- 
goAge,  set  up  a  caravan,  give  medicines, 
tad  ask  no  money  in  return,  this, — 
tkii  is  'merit'  they  can  appreciate 
sod  nnderstand.  Medicine  gratis  is 
about  the  only  shape  in  which  they 
ean  appr^ate  Christianity,  and  this 
faet  has  compelled  me  to  become  a 
doctor.  I  had  no  choice.  Happily  our 
hospital  here  in  Peking  gave  me  the 
opportunity  of  learning  the  treatment 
of  some  of  the  more  common  forms  of 
di?eMe  pmralent  in  llongolia ;  and  the 


more  serious  cases  I  refer  to  Peking, 
giving  my  card  with  my  Chinese  name 
and  address,  so  that  they  may  find  our 
place  withont  diffieulty.  In  this  way, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  hospital  will 
become  more  and  more  a  Mongol 
resort, — ^it  is  rather  famous  among 
Mongolians  already, — and  though  the 
process  is  slow,  it  is  satisfactory  to 
think  that  we  are  gaining  a  place  in 
their  esteem  and  an  attractive  influ- 
ence over  them,  which  may  in  no 
small  degree  prepare  the  way  for  the 
eventual  spread  of  Christianity  among 
them.  Meantime,  beyond  a  few  cures, 
and  a  favourable  impression  generally, 
I  have  seen  no  result." 
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Axoira  the  hills  and  dales  of  the 
West  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  Wesleyan- 
Metfaodiam  was  planted  at  an  early 
period  of  the  great  religious   move- 
mmd  of  the  last  century  ;  and  it  has 
there  proved  an  unspeakable  blessing 
to  thousandjiwho.but  for  its  influence, 
ml|^t  have  long  remained  in  spiritual 
daikneas.   Ihmanyofthe  small  towns, 
viIlageB,  and  hamlets  of  this  part  of 
the  kingdom,  the  carrying  on  of  the 
woric  of  Ood  has  been  largely  depend- 
ent upon  the  sealoos  labours  of  de- 
voted IiDeal-preaehera,  the  widespread 
and  muitifarioas  engagements  of  the 
legniar  ministers  necessarily  causing 
their  visits  to  each  locality  to  be  "  few 
and  &r  between.*'    Those  of  the  first 
zaes  of  these  self-denying  men  of  Ood 
now  rest  from  their  labours ;  and  they 
hf  whom  th^  were  succeeded  in  their 
holy  toil  are  rapidly  passing  away  from 
oar  midst.    One  of  those  most  recently 
called   hence  was  Mb.  Chbistophsb 
TATi4>a,  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary 
sanctity  and  usefulness  in  the  Church 
of  Christ ;  whose  character  and  career 
are  worthy  of  record,  being  calculated 
to  teach  some  useful  lessons  to  his 
tethren  whom  he  left  behind  to  main- 
tam  the  work  in  which  he  felt  such  a 
deep  and  lively  interest. 


He  was  bom  at  Sedbergh,  on  the  6th 
of  August  1796 ;  and  his   early  [days 
were  spent  in  a  manner  similar  to  those 
of  hundreds  who  lived  in  a  time  and 
place  in  which  there  was  no  Sonday- 
school  and  little  evidence  of  religious 
light  and  knowledge  of  any  kind.  It  was 
not  till  he  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty^ 
five  that  he  was  brought  under  religiouB 
influences,  and  by  them  transformed 
into  that  noble   Christian  ohaxaotei 
which  we  can  scarcely  oontemplate 
without  feelings  of  gratitude  to  the 
God  of  all  grace  and  merqr,  whose 
workmanship    it   was.     The  instru- 
mentality employed  by  the  Head  of 
the  Church  in  his  conversion  was  not 
of    an    extraordinary   nature.      Mr. 
Taylor  was  not  awakened  to  a  sense  of 
his  danger  by  the  powerful  appeals  of 
any  particular  preacher,  or  under  the 
moving  influence  of   any  revival  or 
special  service,  but  while  quietly  read- 
ing his  Bible  in  retirement.     He  was 
naturally  of  a  serious,  thoughtfoltnm  of 
mind ;  and  a  desire  springing  up  in  his 
heart  to  be  virtuous  and  good,  prompted 
no  doubt  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  almost 
instinctively  turned  to  the  Word  of 
God,   the   careful   perusal  of  which 
seemed   the   moat   likely   means   of 
securing  the  realisation  of  his  wishes. 
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But  instead  of  inoeeeding,  as  he  ex- 
pected to  do,  in  onltivating  virtaons 
prinoipleB  by  a  more  eonetant   and 
systematic  nse of  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
the  result  was  very  different.     The 
blessed  Book  was  to  him  a  mirror,  in 
which  he  saw  himself  as  a  goilfyi 
rained,  and  helpless  sinner.  He  read 
therein  also  of  a  mercifnl,  willing,  and 
almighty    Saviour;    bnt   as   yet   he 
understood  not  the  simple  way  of  sal- 
Tation  by  faith  in  oar  Lord   Jesas 
Christ.  At  this  point  of  his  experience, 
when  anxiously  inquiring  what  he  must 
do  to  be  saTcd,  direction  was  graciously 
afforded  him.    He  made  known  his 
condition  of  mind  to  Christian  friends 
with  whom  he  came  into  contact,  and 
they  kindly  told  himhow  they  had  found 
peace— by  beUeving.  These  sympathiz- 
ingadyisers  wereWesleyan-Methodists, 
and  they  of  course  invited  the  young 
inquirer  to  accompany  them  to  the 
Wesleyan  chapel.    There  the  plan  of 
salvation  was  clearly  unfolded  to  his 
view,  and  he  soon  became  a  partaker 
of  *'  the  peace  of  Ood,  which  passeth 
all  understanding."    However  gradual 
this  change  might  appear  to  himself 
or  to  others*  it  was  nevertheless  clear, 
definite,  and  unmistakable  in  its  cha- 
racter ;  and  it  made  him  unspeakably 
happy,  "  the  love  of  Qod  being  shed 
abroad  in  his  heart  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
which  was  given  unto  him." 

Soon  after  Mr.  Taylor  thus  became 
a  **  new  creature  in  Christ  Jesus,'*  he 
united  himself  with  the  Wesleyan- 
Methodist  Society,  of  which  he  was 
ever  afterwards  a  most  zealous,  de- 
voted, and  attached  member.  He  also 
began,  without  delay,  to  labour  in  the 
Lord's  vineyard,according  to  his  ability, 
seeking  to  win  souls  to  Christ,  and  to 
gather  wandering  sinners  into  the  fold 
of  the  Redeemer,  in  every  possible 
way.  There  being  at  that  time  a  great 
lack  of  the  means  of  grace  in  his  native, 
place,  which  was  ten  miles  from  the 
Circuii-town,  the  young  convert  was 
frequently  employed  in  holding 
oottage-meetings  for  exhortation  and 
prayer,  with  a  view  to  call  sinners  to 
zepentanoe,  and  to  encourage,  instract^ 


and  edify  Christian  believers  who 
were  less  experienced  or  intelligent 
than  himself.  At  length  he  became  an 
accredited  and  useful  Local-preacher; 
a  Sunday-school  teacher  and  superin- 
tendent; a  visitor  of  the  sick  and 
afflicted ;  a  class-leader,  steward,  and 
trustee ;  and,  in  short,  for  many  years 
he  was  the  principal  **  pillar  "  in  the 
church  of  Gk>d,  taking  a  deep  and  lively 
interest  in  the  work,  in  all  its  depart- 
ments, in  the  place  in  which  he  lived. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  say  in  which 
office  or  position  he  was  most  active 
and  useful.  It  might  be  truly  said  of 
him  that,  whilst  health  and  strength 
permitted,  he  was  *<in  labours  more 
abundant,"  being  **  instant  in  season, 
out  of  season,"  and  ever  intent  on  his 
Master's  business. 

As  a  Local-preacher,  Mr.  Taylor  was 
plain,  '.pointed,  powerful,  and  often 
successful  in  bringing  sinners  to  de- 
cision for  Christ.  He  was  everywhere 
of  **  good  report,"  not  only  among  the 
members  of  the  Church  with  which 
he  was  connected,  but  also  among  them 
that  were  **  without."  Consequently, 
he  was  much  engaged  in  preaching 
funeral  and  anniversaiy  sermons,  nol 
only  in  Sedbergh,  but  also  Im  Dent, 
Garsdale,  Hawes,  Cantley,  and  in 
parts  of  the  Kendal  and  neighbouring 
Circuits.  His  sermons  were  prepared 
with  great  care,  as  is  evident  from 
numerous  manuscripts  left  among  his 
papers.  Wherever  he  went,  and  in 
whatever  special  work  engaged,  he 
made  it  his  aim  to  save  precious  sonla  ; 
and  it  is  believed  that  many,  whom 
he  was  instrumental  in  bringing  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  **  truth  as  it  is 
in  Jesus,"  will  be  his  joy  and  the 
crown  of  his  rejoicing  in  tiie  day  of 
Christ. 

Nor  was  he  less  earnest  and  laeoeae* 
f  ul  as  a  class-leader.  For  many  years 
he  met  his  class  in  his  own  house;  and 
it  was  usual  for  persons  who  had  been 
brought  under  the  inflaence  of  the 
Word,  and  who  were  seeking  tha 
Divine  mercy,  to  go  to  his  class  in  the 
hope  of  there  finding  peace.  Nor,  gene- 
rally, werethey  disappointed ;  not  a  few 
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me  liiBre  bron^i  *'  into  the  glarloiu 
liberfy  of  the  children  of  Ood '*  whilet 
the  deToted  leeder,  and  the  membeze 
flf  hie  daee,  'were  meetling  in  prayer 
OB  their  behalf  • 

A  remark  otr  two  eoneeming  one  of 
tbeee  eoasTerte  may  not  be  oat  of  place 
here.    A  yomig  man,  the  eon  of  pioos 
pamite»  haTing  been  brought  under 
deep  eoneezn  for  the  Balvation  of  liie 
BOiU,  attracted  the  notice  of  Mr.  Taylor, 
and  waa  kindly  inrited  by  him  to  hie 
eiaee,  where  he  found  peace  with  God 
thzoogh  faith   in  the  Atonement  of 
Qiriat.       The  future  coune  of  the 
young  ^iMMpift  wae  somewhat  remark* 
aUe.      He  socm   became  a  Sunday- 
achool  teacher,  a  Iiocal-preacher,  a  oan« 
didate  for  the  minietiy,  and  he  ulti- 
mately went  forth  as  a  miseionaiy  of 
the  Croea  to  distant  heathen  lands; 
where  it  is  bdiered  he  was,  in  his  turn, 
made  the  hooonred  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  God  in  winning  many  souls 
to  the  SaTurar.    After  more  than  forty 
ywars  of  arduona  ministerial  labour, 
BMMt   of    which  were   spent  in   the 
missian-field,  eepecially  in  Western 
Africa^  the  West  Indies,  and  at  the 
Gape  of  Good  Hope,  the  devoted  mis- 
aiioiiary  waa  spared  to  return  to  his 
natiTe  place ;  where  he  had  the  honour 
and  eatisfaetion  to  hold  sweet  Intor- 
flourae  onoe  more  with  Mr.  Taylor,  his 
cid  friend  and  class-leader,  to  watch 
over  him  in  his  last  sickness  and  in 
death,  and  to  preach  his  funeral  ser- 
mon ;  ehooeing  as  his  toxt  the  passage, 
'*  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous, 
and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his  1 " 

Mr.  Taykr  took  a  lirely  interest  in 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  <rf 
aQ  the  members  of  his  class ;  but  more 
partienlarly  in  that  of  the  one  who  was 
called  to  the  mission-work.  Many 
pages  mi^it  be  filled  with  touching 
ntraeta  from  the  numerous  letters, 
now  before  na,  which  he  wroto  to  his 
friend  and  brother  in  Christ  while 
Isbonring  abroad;  but  our  limited 
ipiee  eompels  us  to  confine  ourselyes 
to  a  few  brief  sentences;  and  these 
sie  ffwea  merely  as  a  specimen  of  the 
fCMial  tenonr  of  his  correspondence. 


Writing  to  the  yomg  miadonazy  soon 
after  his  arriTal  at  his  first  station  on 
the  Western  Coast  of  AMca»  he  says  :^* 
**  Tour  letter  greatly  cheered  our  hearts, 
and  we  all  rejoiced  to  know  that  yon 
and  yours  had  been  conducted  in  safety 
acroseihemighty  deep,  and  that  yon  had 
entered  upon  your  new  sphere  of  labour 
under  such  fayourable  droumstances. 
May  the  Lord  mercifully  preserre  your 
lives  in  that  land  of  sidmess  and  death 
in  which  your  lot  is  cast,  and  abun- 
dantly bless  your  labours,  that  yon 
may  be  instrumental  in  bHnging  many 
of  the  sable  sons  and  daughters  of  Ham 
to  a  saving  knowledge  of  the  truth! 
Such  was  the  anxiety  of  the  friends 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  Oirenit  to  hear  from  you,  that  I 
read  your  letter,  not  only  in  our  dass* 
meeting,  but  also  in  most  of  the  diapds 
in  town  and  country  after  preaching  $ 
and  many  tears  were  shed,— tears  of 
gratitude  and  joy  that  the  Lord  had 
thus  far  blessed  and  prospered  yon. 
Go  on,  my  dear  friend  and  brother,  in 
the  good  work  of  the  Lord,  and  we  shall 
continue  to  bear  yon  np  in  the  arms 
of  faith  and  prayer  at  the  throne  of  the 
heavenly  grace." 

In  this  spirit  a  voluminous  eozre* 
spondence  was  continued  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  and  the  letters  of  his  old 
friend  and  dass^leader  often  dieered 
the  heart  of  the  lonely  minister  when 
traversing  the  wilds  of  Africa,  or  toil* 
ing  among  the  Negro  slaves  in  the 
West  Indies}  and  when,  with  broken 
health  and  constitution,  he  was  com* 
polled  to  return  to  his  native  land, 
none  of  his  friends  hailed  his  arrival 
and  rejoiced  over  him  more  heartily 
than  the  subject  of  this  sketdi. 

During  along  series  of  years,— 'indeed 
until  his  health  failed, — Sir.  Taylor 
was  actively  engaged  in  various  depart* 
ments  of  Christian  work  His  zeal 
and  usefulness  as  a  Looal-preadier,  and 
as  a  visitor  of  the  dck,  in  connection 
with  the  Sedbergh  Samaritan  Sodety, 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  honoured 
founders,we  have  already  noticed.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  services,  which  occupied 
a  portion  of  his  time  and  attention 
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ahnorterery  day,  he  tookadeep  interest 
in  the  training  of  the  rising  generation, 
both  on  the  Sabbath  and  on  other  days. 
He  was  the  principal  means  of  the 
erection  of  a  British  School  in  Sedbergh 
for  the  edaeation  of  the  children  of 
Nonconformists  of  different  denomina- 
tions, irhen  they  had  been  nncere- 
monioasly  exdaded  from  the  National 
School  beoanse  they  claimed  the 
privilege  of  attending  their  own  schools 
and  places  of  worship  on  the  Lord*s 
day.  In  bnilding  the  new  Wesleyan 
chapel  in  Sedbergh,  in  1865,  he  took  a 
leading  part,  travelling  thousands  of 
miles  to  collect  funds  for  it,  and  giving 
liberally  from  his  own  parse  towards 
its  cost.  In  fact,  Mr.  Taylor  was  re- 
markably benevolent,  considering  his 
limited  means,  to  every  charitable 
object  which  was  brought  before  him ; 
and  when  the  Sedbergh  Circuit  was 
formed,  in  1871,  he  generously  pre- 
sented a  handsome  sum  of  money  to  be 
inyested  as  an  endowment  to  aid  per- 
manently in  the  support  of  the  work, 
(whilst  another  friend  erected  and 
presented  to  the  Connexion  a  new 
minister's  house,  free  of  cost,*)  that 
Methodism  might  be  firmly  established, 
and  the  means  of  grace  provided  among 
a  population  of  comparatively  slender 
means,  however  willing,  to  support  the 
Church  of  their  choice. 

The  health  of  Mr.  Taylor  having  at 
length  seriously  failed,  he  consulted 
various  medical  men  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  relief,  but  without  any  per- 
manent benefit;  and  for  several  years 
previous  to  his  decease  he  was  quite  an 
invalid.  In  1865,  he  was  bereaved  of 
his  dear  wife, — a  woman  of  eminent 
piety  and  of  "  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit." 
This  loss  he  keenly  felt,  and  his  health, 
which  had  not  been  good  before,  now 
became  vrorse  ;  so  that  henceforth  he 
was  seldom  able  fco  take  any  part  in 
public  meetings  as  in  former  times. 
In  1870,  although  very  feeble,  he  once 
more  presided  at  the  Sedbergh  annual 


meeting  of  the  British  and  IPoreign 
Bible  Society, — ^an  institution  in 
which,  as  well  as  in  the  cause  of 
Christian  missions,  he  felt  a  deep  and 
lively  interest.  This  was  the  last  time 
that  he  appeared  in  public,  with  the 
exception  of  being  present  in  his  ao- 
customed  place  in  the  chapel  on  two 
or  three  occasions,  when  tiie  weather 
was  favourable. 

Although  he  had  been  for  a  long  time 
in  a  declining  state  of  health,  the  last 
illness  of  this  servant  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  was  comparatively  brief.  He 
was  only  confined  to  his  bed  about  a 
week,  and  was  mercifully  exempt  from 
much  bodily  suffering,  whilst  his  mind 
was  kept  in  perfect  peace.  During  this 
solemn  period,  as  well  as  for  a  long 
time  previously,  the  dear  afflicted  one 
was  frequently  visited  by  his  affec- 
tionate  friend,  the  returned  missionary, 
who  always  found  him  resigned  to  the 
will  of  Qod,  and  calmly  resting  on  the 
Atonement  of  Christ.  At  length  the 
crisis  came,  and  on  the  22nd  of  Janu- 
ary, 1872,  he  sweetly  slept  in  Jesus. 
His  end  was  in  beautiful  harmony  with 
his  holy  and  useful  life.  The  last 
audible  expression  he  was  heard  to 
utter,  when  reminded  by  his  friend 
that  the  conflict  would  soon  be  oyer, 
was,  <'  Praise  thk  Lord  1 " 

"0  may  I  triumph  so, 

When  all  my  warfare's  past ; 
And  dying  find  my  latest  foe 
Under  my  feet  at  lastl" 

William  Moisteb. 

Mrs.  Daviss,  the  subject  of  the  fol- 
lowing sketch,  was  bom  at  Walsgrove- 
on-Sowe,  near  Coventiy,  in  the  year 
1833.  Nothing  need  here  be  said  respect- 
ing her  early  life,  further  than  that 
she  was  brought  up  in  connection  with 
the  Established  Church.  Her  first 
deep  religious  impressions  were  re- 
ceived when  she  was  about  nineteen 
years  of  age,  and  are  to  be  traced  to 


[*  The  youDg  **  convert "  who  became  a  missionary,  and  corresponded  so  long 
with  Mr.  Taylor,  and  the  "friend"  who  made  this  gift  to  the  Connexion,  is,  we 
believe,  one  and  the  same  person, —the  writer  of  this  brief  memoir. — Epit.] 
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hcf  Mwmaiiwi  with  &  godly  family  in 
LamiDgtoQ,  with  whom  she  was  living 
■i  tbat  time,  and  who  were  members 
of  A  Congregational  choroh.  Their 
aSeciionate  ooanseU,  together  with 
their  eonsistent  behaTioor,  had  a 
powerfal  inflaence  upon  her  character. 
At  the  reqaest  of  the  family  she  regu- 
larly accompanied  them  to  their  place 
of  worship,  where  she  was  faTonred 
with  an  eTangelical  and  earnest 
ministiy,  which  was  much  blessed  to 
her.  After  some  time  she  was  indaced 
to  join  a  Bible-elass,  conducted  by  a 
lady,  a  member  of  the  church,  and 
from   this   also    she    deriyed    great 

profit. 

As  Mrs.  Dayies  became  more  en- 
lightened on  the  all-important  truths 
of  the  Gospel,  the  convictions  which 
had  fastened  upon  her  mind  became 
increasingly  strong,    and   at    length, 
yielding  to  those  convictions,  she  gave 
herself  fully  to  the  Lord,  and  so  found 
the  peace  and  satisfaction  after  which 
her  soul  longed.    As  may  be  inferred, 
her  conversion  was  not  of  a  startling 
charaoter:  the  Ijord  gently  opened  her 
heixt,  and  led  her  gradually  to  embrace 
the  tmth.    She  could  not  mention  the 
precise  moment  when  she  experienced 
the  new  birth,  but  was,  nevertheless, 
satisfied  that  the  great  and  indispens- 
able ehange  had  actually  taken  place ; 
and  when  she  took  upon  herself  the 
Chiistian  name,  she  fully  appreciated 
the  solemnity  of  the  act.    Her  profes- 
sion of  diaeipleahip  was  not  a  thought- 
less one:  she  made  it  intelligently 
and  resolvedly,  aa  may  be  gatiiered 
from  meiaoranda  which  she  penned 
at  the  time,  and  which  were  found 
amoDgst  her  papers  after  her  death. 
It  appears  that  when  she  expressed  a 
desire,  formally,  to  join  the  Christian 
Choreb,  certain  qnestionB  were  put  to 
her,  chiefly  in  order  to  test  the  correct- 
ne«  of  the  motives  by  which  she  was 
aetoated.    To  these  questions  she  re- 
plied in  writing,  and  her  answers  are, 
cm  many  accounts,  deeply  interesting. 
TbfCy  show  how  clear  and  Scriptural 
her  views  were  of  the  Christian  faith 
aad  practice,  and  they  afford  no  little 


insight  into  her  spiritual  experience. 
Gratefully  she  testifies,  in  the  most 
unequivocal  manner,  that  the  Lord 
has  pardoned  her  sins,  taken  away  her 
heart  of  stone,  and  given  her  a  heart 
of  flesh  to  love  and  obey  Him.  She 
was  heartily  welcomed  as  a  member  of 
the  Independent  church  in  Leaming- 
ton, and  immediately  it  became  evi- 
dent to  aU  around  her  that  she  was 
fully  bent  on  leading  a  holy  life. 
Having  declared  herself  on  the  side  of 
Christ,  she  made  it  her  daily  labour 
to  act  upon  that  principle  to  which 
Charles  Wesley  refers  in  one  of  hia 
hynms: — 

'*  Your  faith  by  holy  tempers  prove, 
By  actions  show  your  sins  for- 
given 1" 

Mrs.  Pavies  endeavoured  to  make 
religion  the  one  object  of  her  pursuit, 
and  as  she  did  so  her  duty  became 
more  and  more  her  delight.  It  was 
not  long,  however,  before  the  Saviour's 
prediction,  **  In  the  world  ye  shall  have 
tribulation,"  was  verified  in  her  expe- 
rienoe.  Probably  only  God  and  her- 
self knew  what  hardships  she  had  to 
endure  in  preserving  **  aoonsoience  void 
of  offence ; "  but  she  never  wavered  in 
her  godly  resolutions.  She  had  not 
forsaken  the  world,  and  announced 
herself  a  disciple  of  Christ,  without 
having  first  counted  the  cost ;  and, 
consequently,  when  there  came  severe 
trials  to  her  faith  and  patience,  she 
was  not  taken  by  surprise.  It  was 
emphatically  true  of  her  that  she  was, 

"  Bold  to  take  up,  firm  to  sustain. 
The  consecrated  Cross." 
BeUgion  wasindeed  with  herthe  "pearl 
of  great  price,"  and  she  felt  that  rather 
than  part  with  it  she  was  prepared  to 
sacrifice  even  life  itself. 

Whilst  she  gave  all  "  diligence 
to  make  her  calling  and  election 
sure,"  she  at  the  same  time  aimed  at 
being  useful  to  others.  She  was  par- 
ticularly attached  to  Sabbath- school 
work,  rejoicing  to  have  a  number  of 
her  younger  sisters  about  her,  that  she 
might  tell  them  of  the  Saviour  who 
had  made  her  happy. 
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Upon  her  marriage  she  removed  to 
Oeker-Hill,  where  she  joined  the  Wes- 
leyan-Methodiat  Society.  It  was  soon 
disooTered  that  in  her  the  Sooiety  there 
hadreoeiyed  a  valuahle  addition.  Upon 
being  requested  to  take  charge  of  a 
class  of  young  women  in  the  Sahbath- 
Bohool,  she  accepted  the  responsibility, 
and  subsequently  discharged  it  with 
great  conscientiousness  and  diligence. 
Nothing  could  exceed  her  solicitude 
for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  her  scholars. 
She  has  frequently  melted  them  into 
tears  whilst  in  her  own  quiet,  earnest 
way  she  spoke  to  them  about  their 
immortal  souls.  She  also  remembered 
the  siek  and  the  poor :  her  charity  was 
extensive,  though  remarkably  unosten* 
tatious.  There  are  not  a  few  widows  in 
Ocker-Hxll  who  feel  that  in  Mrs.  Davies 
they  have  lost  a  true  sympathiser  and 
friend. 

It  was  little  anticipated  that  her  life 
would  be  brought  to  so  early  a  close. 
As  for  herself  she  seemed  to  have 
some  presentiment  of  her  approaching 
end,  but  she  was  not  at  all  disturbed 
in  the  prospect.  Her  religious  expe- 
rience  in  the  solemn  circumstances 
of  death  was  in  agreement  with  that 


whidh  she  had  realised  in  health  and 
strength.  There  was  no  ecstatic  joy 
about  it ;  it  was  a  calm  trust  in  God, 
and  a  settled  submission  to  His  will: 
she  had  no  doubts  whatever  respecting 
her  eternal  safety.  In  an  interview 
which  the  writer  of  this  sketch  had 
with  her,  when  she  was  face  to  face 
with  death,  she  told  ^m,  with  the 
most  touching  calmness,  that "  all  was 
right."  Her  mind  was  stayed  upon 
God,  and  she  was  kept,  therefore,  "in 
perfect  peace."  A  short  time  before 
she  expired  she  fell  into  a  state  of 
unconsciousness,  from  which  she  never 
recovered.  She  passed  away  in  the 
fortieth  year  of  her  age,  ripe,  we  doubt 
not,  for  the  gamer  of  Heaven. 

Mrs.  Davies  was  a  pattern  worthy  to 
be  followed :  an  intelligent,  consistent 
Christian,  serving  God  because  it  was 
her  duty  and  privilege  so  to  do,  and 
not  moved  from  her  principles  by  any 
circumstances  whatsoever.  A  devoted 
wife,  an  affectionate,  faithful  friend, 
and  a  willing,  useful  worker  in  the 
Lord's  vineyard,  she  has  left  a  name 
which  many  will  long  remember  with 
esteem  and  affection.  D.  S. 
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August  14th,  1874.— At  Bedford^ 
aged  eighty-four  years,  Eliza  Bonnie 
Wilson,  relict  of  the  fiev.  Maximilian 
Wilson,  Wesleyan  minister.  She  was 
converted  to  God  in  early  life,  joined 
the  Wesleyan-Methodist  Society,  and 
for  more  than  sixty  years  was  a  con- 
sistent and  devoted  member  of  it.  In 
the  year  1808  she  became  the  wife  of 
a  Methodist  minister,  and  was  much 
esteemed  in  the  various  Circuits  in 
which  she  subsequently  resided.  She 
occasionally  took  charge  of  a  dass  \  but 
being  timid  and  retiring,  it  was  in  more 
private  life  that  her  great  excellencies 


shone  forth.  Her  children  attribute 
their  early  decision  for  Christ  mainly 
to  the  labours  and  prayers  of  their 
devoted  mother.  Her  last  affliction 
was  long,  but  was  endured  with  much 
patience.  Christ,  and  **  Christ  cruci- 
fied," was  to  her ''aU  in  all."  AlitUe 
before  her  death  she  said,  "I  know 
that  my  blessed  Saviour  will  take  me, 
but  I  feel  unworthy  to  mingle  with 
those  blessed  spirits  before  the  throne.'* 
It  may  be  truly  said,  that  she  gloried 
in  the  cross  of  Christ.  This  was  her 
principal  theme,  her  support  and 
comfort.  B.M. 
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BY  THE  BEY.  DAYIP  HAY. 

Fob  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  there  has  been  familiar  to  the 
mimsters  and  members  connected  with  the  Wesleyan-Methodist 
eoDgi^gation  at  Higher  Broughton,  one  tall,  saintly  form,  on  which 
none  of  them  looked  without  interest.  It  has  seldom  been  our  lot 
k)  meet  a  finer  type  of  the  ancient  English  gentleman,  refined  and 
derated  by  education  and  religion,  than  was  presented  in  the 
person,  habit,  and  character  of  the  late  venerable  Bahubl  OBnfDBon. 
Almost  fironi  the  opening  of  the  Broughton  chapel  he  had  been 
one  of  the  most  regular  worshippers  in  it.  Not  only  was  he  early 
m  his  attendance  and  markedly  reverent  in  his  devotional  exercises, 
but  he  need  to  join  heartily  in  the  service  of  Ood,  and  to  listen  to 
the  sermon  in  the  spirit  of  the  Psalmist's  utterance,  *'  I  will  hear 
what  Ood  the  Lord  will  speak."  And  while  he  confessed,  with  all 
simpiidity,  that  the  Word  preached  was  sometimes  to  himself  one 
of  reproof,  yet  he  more  frequently  felt  that  God  by  it  spoke  peace 
unto  his  soul,  and  brought  salvation  nigh  unto  him.  To  our 
friend  was  granted  an  xmusually  long  and  varied  experience  of 
life;  and  though  he  died  fall  of  days,  comparatively  few  of  the 
infirmities  of  extreme  age  fell  to  his  lot.  His  tall  form  bore  itself 
erect  untQ  within  a  short  time  of  his  decease,  in  his  eighty-fifth 
year ;  while  he  retained  his  natural  quickness  of  perception  and 
grasp  of  thought  almost  until  the  hour  when  "the  weary  wheels 
of  life  stood  stiU  at  last." 

Mr.  Orindrod  was  born  at  Bochdale,  in  April,  1788.  His 
patents  were  devout  members  of  the  Wesleyan-Methodist  Society. 
His  father,  who  was  accustomed  to  meet  a  class  in  his  own  house, 
and  was  o&erwise  zealous  in  promoting  the  Work  of  God  among 
those  around  him,  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-five,  in  con- 
sequence of  having  taken  a  fever  while  visiting  a  sick  man ;  leaving 
his  widow  and  her  young  family  to  the  care  of  the  Divine 
''Husband"  and ''Father."  His  mother  had  to  struggle  with 
many  difl&oulties;  but  in  the  midst  of  them  conscientiously 
ciidsavoured  to  bring  up  her  children  in  the  way  in  which  they 
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should  go ;  and  she  proved,  to  her  great  comfort,  that  God  '<  in 
His  holy  habitation  "  regardeth  the  oanse  of  the  widow.  At  the 
time  of  his  fathei's  death,  Samuel  was  soaroely  a  year  old,  bat 

"  God'B  arm,  TmBeen,  oonreyed  him  safe. 
And  led  him  up  to  man." 

The  dass  was  continued  for  several  years  at  Mrs.  Grindrod's 
honse,  and  some  of  the  child's  earliest  religions  impressions  were 
associated  with  it.  When  but  a  very  little  boy,  he  often  stealthily 
crept  ont  of  bed,  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  meeting  commence,  and 
sat  upon  the  stairs  in  his  night-clothes  listening  to  the  singing, 
the  prayers,  and  the  fervent  devotional  speaking  of  the  assembled 
godly  band.  Thus  by  means  unknown  to  anyone  at  the  time, 
a  deep  fear  of  God,  and  a  sense  of  the  reality  of  spiritnal  things, 
were  planted  in  his  yonng  heart.  By  those  weekly  religious 
services  not  only  was  the  widow's  honse  sanctified,  and  her  heart 
in  its  solitariness  comforted,  bnt  her  oxphan  child  was  blessed, 
a  prayerfcd  interest  in  his  welfare  being  excited  in  those  who 
were  thus  accustomed  to  gather  under  her  roof  for  purposes  of 
Christian  fellowship. 

When  Samuel  was  about  ten  years  of  age,  he  was  con- 
sciously the  subject  of  such  a  work  of  Divine  grace,  that  he  did 
not  hesitate,  in  his  maturer  years,  to  call  it  his  conversion.  He 
felt,  in  consequence  of  the  change  he  experienced,  a  hatred  to 
sin  and  a  love  to  Christ,  under  the  happy  influence  of  which  he 
lived  for  several  years, — ^until  the  light  and  joy  of  God*s  favoor 
were  dimmed  by  vain  speculations,  and  "  doubtful  disputations," 
into  which  for  some  time  he  fell.  From  childhood  he  was  thought- 
ful, and  fond  of  reading,  and  as  he  grew  up  to  manhood  his  thirst 
for  knowledge  became  a  passion.  In  his  anxiety  to  improve  his 
mind,  he  became  a  companion  of  some  young  men  who  had  a 
similar  desire,  but  who  had  not  had  his  religious  advantages. 
This  little  fraternity  discussed  at  their  meetings  all  kinds  at 
subjects,  not  excepting  the  most  sacred ;  the  latter  in  some  oases, 
however,  being  treated  with  an  irreverent  and  dangerous  freedom. 
A  few  of  the  leading  spirits  of  the  party,  it  turned  out,  held 
decidedly  sceptical  views  ;  and  as  Samuel  could  not  answer  their 
arguments,  he  was  led  away  by  their  sophistries,  and  for  a  season 
became  a  doubter  in  the  credibility  of  the  Scriptures.  But  having 
had  the  *'  root  of  the  matter  "  early  planted  in  him,  he  was  soon 
mercifully  delivered  from  the  snare  by  which  he  had  been  so 
strangely  entangled,  and  rejoiced  to  find  himself  again  free,  and 
firmly  fixed  on  the  rock  of  Divine  truth.  On  the  recovery  of  his 
faith  he  bowed  his  whole  soul  to  the  authority  of  the  Christian 
Bevelation;   and,   from  that  time,  was  a  striking  example  to 
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bduyers  in  ihe  manifest  hnmility,  simplioity,  and  Bincerity  of  his 
nrerenoe  for  the  Bible ;  and  also  in  his  personal  tmst  in  Christ. 

And  here  it  may  be  remarked  that  he  not  only  got  rid  of  his 
imbeliefy  but  that  he  was  distingnished  aboye  many  by  his  firm  oon- 
fidenoe  in  Ood,  and  in  the  particular  and  immediate  care  of  Divine 
Providenoe ;  the  intexpositions  of  which,  in  reference  to  himself 
snd  family,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  carefolly  noting  and  dwelling 
upon.  He  recognised  the  Divine  hand  in  his  own  domestic  life ; 
and  most  gratefully  and  devoutly  did  he  remember  the  way  in 
which  the  Lord  had  led  him,  and  the  blessings  with  which  his 
path  had  been  so  plentifully  strewed.  There  were  several  marked 
occasions  when,  through  ihe  neglect  or  failure  of  others, 
having  been  brought  into  temporary  straits  and  difficulties, 
he  was  oj^rtunely  relieved  by  his  Heavenly  Father,  in  answer, 
as  he  believed,  to  the  united  prayers  of  himself  and  his  wife.  In 
two  or  three  instances,  (the  particulars  of  which  are  before 
the  writer's  eye,)  though  his  pezplexity  had  been  mentioned  to  no 
one  besides  his  wife,  jet  the  needed  help  came  at  the  season* 
able  hour,  suid  from  quarters  altogether  unexpected.  He  habitually 
lived  under  the  conviction  that  God  comes  very  near  to  HIb  people 
in  His  paternal  rule  of  them,  and  that  He  exercises  over  them 
a  constant  and  tender  watchfulness.  This  strong  belief,  which 
he  had  learnt  from  the  Scriptures,  was  so  confirmed  by  his 
own  experience  that  he  ever  regarded  the  Lord,  both  in  things 
temporal  and  in  things  spiritual,  as  **  the  rock  of  his  salvation." 

In  the  year  1814  Mr.  Grindrod  married  the  daughter  of  the  Bev* 
John  Crosby,-— his  cousin,  the  late  Bev.  Edmund  Grindrod,  having 
previously  married  the  elder  daughter  of  the  same  minister, — a  happy 
union  which  was  continued  for  thirty- one  years.  In  1819  he  was 
induced  to  remove  to  Manchester,  where  he  opened  an  academy ; 
the  occupation  of  teaching  and  training  the  young  having  been  that 
towhichhehad  devoted  himself  at  Bochdale.  He  tookwithhim  to  his 
new  plfl«e  of  residence  a  certificate,  drawn  up  and  signed  by  the 
Bev.  Dr.  Drake,  vicar  of  Bochdale,  to  the  effect  that  he  had  "  for 
many  years  taught  children,  both  publicly  and  privately,  and  with 
great  zeputation ;  that  he  had  in  his  profession  conducted  himself 
with  the  utmost  propriety,  and  gained  the  approbation  and  esteem 
of  an  respectable  persons."  Thus  recommended,  he  commenced 
his  work  in  Manchester,  not  far  from  Oldham  Street  chapel,  which 
place  of  worship  he  began  to  attend.  This  sanctuary  was  in  those 
days  the  centre  of  Wesleyan-Methodist  influence,  not  only  to  the 
town,  but  also  to  the  entire  district :  it  was  to  Manchester  what 
City  Bead  chapel  was  at  that  period  to  London ;  and,  for  a  series 
<»f  Tests,  some  of  the  most  distinguished  preachers  that  Methodism 
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has  produced  statedly  or  occasionally  occupied  its  pulpit.  Within 
its  walls  the  Christian  love  and  zeal  of  mnltitndes  were  qnickened 
into  stronger  life  by  the  hearty  singing  of  the  congregation,  and  the 
earnest  spirit  and  holy  fervour  of  the  preachers.  Those  who  were 
privileged  to  be  regularly  present  at  those  assemblies  never  forgot 
them,  while  strangers  were  made  to  feel  that  God  was  among  His 
people  of  a  tmth.  With  such  services,  Mr.  Grindrod  was  fanuliar, 
fifty  years  ago,  when  **  the  arm  of  the  Lord  *'  was  "  revealedi"  and 
the  power  of  the  Lord  was  present  to  heal. 

On  associating  himself  with  the  Society  at  Oldham  Street,  Mr. 
Grindrod  joined  the  minister's  dass  there,  the  leader  of  which  at 
that  time  was  the  late  Bev.  John  S;  Pipe.  The  maturity  of  the 
stranger's  religious  experience,  and  the  solidity  of  his  character, 
were  at  once  perceived,  and  he  was  himself  desired  to  take  charge 
of  a  class.  Against  this  he  urged  a  host  of  reasons,  relating  chiefly 
to  his  unfitness  for  such  a  position,  his  reluctance,  however,  calling 
from  Mr.  Pipe  the  reply,  *<  that  the  objections  advanced  had  only 
deepened  his  conviction  that  he  ought  no  longer  to  hesitate."  At 
length  he  yielded  to  entreaty,  and  accepted  an  office  which  he 
sustained  to  the  end  of  life,  but  which  he  ever  felt  a  very  onerous 
one,  andfirom  the  responsibility  attached  to  which  he  oftcoi  shrank. 
Though  a  much-prized,  he  was  never  a  popular,  leader :  he  did 
not  feel  firee  to  invite  people  to  join  his  class,  since,  with  his  wonted 
humility,  he  deemed  that  they  would  profit  more  from  another  leader 
ihanfirom  himself.  Li  this  he  was  quite  sincere ;  but  his  qualifications 
were,  notwithstanding,  of  a  superior  order.  He  was  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duty  a  beautiful  example  of  intelligent  simplicity.  With 
singular  freedom  he  disclosed  the  state  of  his  own  mind  ,Godward» 
and  did  not  spare  himself  for  what  he  considered  his  culpable 
neglects  and  deficiencies.  To  others  he  spoke  faithfully,  but  always 
encouragingly,  and  so  as  to  induce  the  timid  and  desponding  to 
believe  and  hope.  He  did  not  preach  to  the  members,  but  talked 
with  them,  gently  taking  them  by  the  hand,  and  leading  them  for- 
ward in  the  way  to  heaven.  It  was  a  loss  that  a  greater  number 
did  noty  in  this  way,  come  under  his  influence,  but  his  retiring 
habitSi  and  the  fact  that  for  years  he  met  the  class  in  his  own 
house,  were  obstacles. 

In  his  family,  his  school,  and  the  Church,  Mr.  Grindrod  for 
many  years  pursued  the  even  tenour  of  his  way,  fulfilling  with  the 
greatest  order  and  conscientiousness  the  duties  of  his  sphere  and 
calling.  Though  naturally  he  preferred  private  to  public  life,  he 
was  always  found  at  his  post  when  called  upon ;  and  he  was  so 
regular  and  systematic  in  his  plans  of  action,  and  he  so  wisely 
anticipated  the  demands  of  duty  likely  to  be  made  upon  him,  that  he 
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wwAhrayspreparedtomeetthemfdllywheniheyoame.  Apreoeptor 
lumself,  while  reqairing  obedienoe  from  all  who  were  under  his 
eare,  he  at  the  same  time  was  a  signal  example  to  others  in  the 
leadmess  with  which  he  submitted  to  legitimate  authority.     He  was 
a  strict  disciplinarian  in   his  family,  and  although  one  of  the 
tenderast  of  fathers,  asserted  and  maintained  a  just  rule  over  his 
household.    Hia  domestic  training  was  admirably  adapted  to  child- 
hood and  youth ;  and,  if  he  erred  at  all,  it  was  in  not  throwing  upon 
his  children,  as  they  grew  up,  a  greater  burden  of  individual 
responsibilify.    Instead  of  helping  them  to  think  and  decide  for 
tbffluselves,  in  some  matters  in  which  it  would  have  been  greatly 
to  their  advantage  to  have  done  so,  he  considered  it  his  duty  to 
think  and  decide  for  them,  thus  taking  upon  himself  responsibilities 
which  it  would  have  been  better  for  them  to  have  borne.    The  quiet 
dignity  of  his  carriage  at  all  times  commanded  the  regard  and 
reverence  of  all  that  were  about  him,  whether  at  home  or  abroad. 
Bespeetfnl  in  his  deportment  to  aU,  he  received  respect  from  all  in 
return. 

Mr.  Qxindrod's  connection  with  Oldham  Street  chapel  was  for 
a  protracted  period  a  very  pleasant  one.  It  brought  him  into 
intercoursey  more  or  less  frequent,  with  many  of  the  most  eminent 
ministers  of  the  Connexion.  His  remarks,  in  his  later  years,  on 
preachers  whom  he  had  known,  were  full  of  interest :  in  his  memoxy 
was  stored  the  history  of  Methodism  in  Manchester  for  half  a  century. 
He  had  outlived  nearly  all  his  contemporaries,  and  it  was  some- 
times amusing  to  hear  him  still  designate  as  '< young"  some  who 
pass  among  us  for  old  men.  In  conversation  his  soul  would  kindle, 
and  his  face  would  beam  with  animation,  at  the  recollection  of  a 
glorious  past.  Though  never  demonstrative,  yet  he  was  easily  and 
deeply  impressed  by  truth  and  goodness,  and  many  precious  say- 
ings and  doings  of  the  worthies  of  former  times  were  carefully  laid 
up  in  his  mind.  Some  of  the  ministers  with  whom  he  had  come 
in  contact  he  had  evidently  regarded  almost  as  oracles,  and  had 
treasured  their  words  with  veneration.  A  sympathetic  listener  found 
it  pleasant  to  hear  of  those  days  of  old,  and  of  the  great  work  which 
Ood  wrought  in  them,while  it  gavethe  narrator  equal  pleasure  todwell 
upon  them.  He  was  not,  however,  one  of  those  who  extol  the  past 
at  the  expense  of  the  present:  he  did  not  hold  that  the  former 
times  were  better  than  these,  but  joyfuUy  recognised  the  progress 
and  expansion  of  Methodism,  and  its  growing  influence  for  good. 

There  was,  however,  one  feature  of  our  own  day  over  which  he 
often  lamented,  namely,  that  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
Christian  Church  and  the  world  was  not  kept  up  so  distinctly 
among  us  as  formerly.    This  state  of  things,  which  he  character- 
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ised  as  a  great  evil,  and  one  which  tended  much  to  the  spiritual 
enfeeblement  of  Methodism,  he  considered  had  partly  arisen  from 
an  increase  of  worldly  temptations,  but  especially  from  the  neglect 
of  holding  Society-meetings ;  and  the  revival  of  these  was  his 
remedy.  His  views  on  this  subject  were  fully  sustained,  he 
thought,  by  past  experience  and  his  own  careful  observation :  he 
maintained  that  daring  the  first  twenty  or  thirty  years  of  his 
connection  with  Methodism,  this  particular  institution  had  been 
one  great  source  of  its  spiritual  power ;  and  among  those  who 
really  know  the  history  of  our  Body,  there  are  few  who  will  be 
disposed  to  question  his  opinion.  There  is  scarcely  anything,  in  the 
way  of  means,  that  seems  so  directly  adapted  to  revive  and 
strengthen  us,  as  a  people,  than  the  frequent  delivery  to  thfrseveral 
Societies  of  brief,  pointed,  and  faithful  pastoral  addresses,  suited  to 
the  times  through  which  we  are  passing.  One  thing  is  certain, — 
that  in  the  view  which  our  friend  so  sincerely  held,  he  was  in  foil 
accord  with  advice  frequently  ei^ressed  by  the  Conference,  and 
urged  on  the  attention  of  both  ministers  and  people,  as  well  as 
with  the  practice  and  precept  of  our  venerable  Founder. 

Mr.  Orindrod's  position  and  course  in  life  were  much  the  same 
during  the  twenty  years  he  attended  Oldham  Street  chapel.  His 
school  supported  him  in  respectabiUty,  and  in  this  favourable 
position  he  would  doubtless  have  remained,  had  he  not  been  driven, 
like  a  vessel  from  her  moorings,  by  the  storm  which,  in  1884» 
swept  over  the  First  Manchester  Gircuit.  On  the  subject  of  that 
painful  and  disastrous  agitation,  which  arose  respecting  the  estab- 
lishment of  our  Theological  Institution,  it  is  not  now  necessary 
to  enter ;  nor  would  it  be  named  here,  were  it  not  that  the  honour 
of  Ood  and  justice  to  the  memory  of  a  good  man  require  it. 
Unless  there  were  lessons  to  be  learned  from  those  sad  times,  it 
would  be  better,  for  the  credit  of  humanity  and  religion,  to  bury 
in  oblivion  the  remembrance  of  the  fierce  and  bitter  spirit  of 
opposition  which  the  project  of  the  Institution  called  forth.  Old- 
ham Street  was  specially  chosen  by  the  malcontents  as  a  chief 
battle-ground.  Of  the  Leaders'-meeting  there  Mr.  Grindrod  was 
a  member,  and  greatly  were  his  principles  and  his  graces  tried 
by  the  circumstances  in  which  he  found  himself  unexpectedly 
placed.  Pre-eminently  a  man  of  peace,  he  naturally  shrunk  from 
contention,  but  he  had  a  reserve  of  moral  courage  which  failed 
him  not  when  duty  pointed  the  way,  though  it  might  be  into  the 
midst  of  storms  and  conflicts.  The  opponents  of  the  Oonference 
had,  in  the  Oldham  Street  Oircuit,  an  overwhelming  majority  on 
their  side,  and  their  temper  was  as  overbearing  as  their  num- 
bers were  powerful.     The  result  was,   that  two-thirds  of  the 
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Society  and  ihree-foiirtlis  of  the  congregation  left  the  tune^honoored 
sanetaary, — ^most  of  them  never  to  return.  Mr.  Grindrod,  after 
mature  deliberation,  felt  it  to  be  right  to  adhere  to  the  Gon- 
ference,  and  to  support  its  decisions.  Seyeral  of  the  dissentients 
had  placed  their  sons  under  his  care,  and,  in  retaliation  for 
the  course  he  had  considered  it  proper  to  take,  these  pupils  were 
all  withdrawn.  The  school,  in  consequence,  ceased  to  be  remune* 
rative,  and  he  found  that  his  conscientiousness  had  cost  him 
his  living.  He  never  doubted  the  rectitude  of  his  procedure: 
in  the  entire  affair  he  had  simply  followed  the  dictates  of  his 
conseienoa.  The  Bev.  Edward  Walker,  who  was  called  to  witness 
the  sad  effects  of  the  strife  and  division  of  those  days,  says  :— 
''  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  great  trial,  Mr.  Grindrod  proved 

unflinchingly  true  and  faithful, blended,  however,  so  far  as  I 

know,  with  a  spirit  uniformly  becoming  the  Gospel  of  Christ."  For 
a  season  he  continued  to  teach  a  few  boys,  but  the  time  was  one  of 
painful  anxiety  and  dark  foreboding.  The  usual  means  by  which 
he  had  supported  himself  and  family  were  suddenly  gone,  and  he 
knew  not  whither  to  turn. 

While  in  this  state  of  suspense,  an  opening  presented  itself  to 
Mr.  Grindrod  on  the  Manchester  Stock-Exchange;  and,  regarding 
it  as  providential,  he  gratefally  availed  himself  of  it.  Of  that 
Exchange  he  became,  some  time  before  his  death,  the  oldest  mem- 
ber.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  perhaps  no  one  in  that  ex- 
tensive mart  was  ever  held  in  higher  esteem  by  all  classes  of  men  of 
business  than  the  subject  of  this  Memoir.  The  younger  men,  in 
whom  he  took  a  deep  interest,  reverenced  him  as  a  father,  while 
Ms  uniformly  dignified  and  consistent  deportment  won  the  respect 
of  alL  And  this  esteem  was  not  in  his  case  paid  to  affluence ; 
for,  though  his  prosperity  was  equal  to  his  moderate  desires,  yet 
he  neither  sought  nor  attained  to  great  wealth ;  but  the  honour 
which  was  paid  him  was  in  consideration  of  his  conspicuous 
moral  worth  and  Christian  uprightness.  He  was  preserved  by  the 
grace  of  God  from  the  greed  of  gain,  and  the  speculative  habit 
which  it  produces. 

The  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  on  the  Exchange,  after  ah 
association  with  it  of  upwards  of  thirty  years,  was  testified  by 
the  record  which  the  Committee  entered  in  their  Minutes  on  hear- 
ing of  his  decease,  a  copy  of  which  was  officially  forwarded  to  the 
surviving  members  of  his  family.  In  that  document  the  Com- 
mittee express  their  "  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  their  valued  colleague, 
and  the  unfeigned  respect  and  regard  entertained  for  one  who  was 
distinguished  through  a  long  life,  and  in  a  testing  profession,  by  a 
most  kindly  and  obliging  disposition,  and  by  unswerving  integrity 
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and  honour."  It  is  yery  possible  that  some  of  {hose  who  daily  saw 
and  admired  those  exoellences  of  character  to  which  they  ren- 
dered a  willing  homage,  were  comparatively  ignorant  of  the  root 
firom  which  they  sprang,  bnt  whatever  was  good  in  his  own  oon« 
duct  he  himself  was  always  careful  to  ascribe  to  the  grace  of  6od« 
He  lived  habitually  under  the  influence  of  that  Divine  religion 
which  regulates  the  desires  of  the  heart,  and  keeps  in  check  its  evil 
passions ;  and  which,  by  its  faith  in  Ood  and  its  hopes  of  a  better 
world,  gives  calnmess  to  the mind  amid  the  disturbing  cares  and 
anxieties  of  life.  Mr.  Grindrod  took  his  godliness  with  him  into 
business ;  and  when  that  was  transacied,  he  returned  tranquilly 
to  his  home,  where  the  piety  which  had  shone  before  the  world 
shed  its  Mght,  like  a  lamp,  on  all  that  were  in  the  house.  Had  he 
indulged  in  tempting  speculations,  he  might  possibly  have  acca- 
mulated  much  worldly  good,  and  probably  at  the  same  time  lessened 
his  spiritual  treasure ;  or,  perchance,  he  might  have  been  unsuc- 
cessful, and  brought  upon  himself  and  £amily  much  sorrow^  as 
many,  alas !  have  done.  But  he  sought  not  great  things  for  himself, 
satisfied  with  that  modest  competency  which,  according  to  the  teach- 
ing  of  Scripture  and  the  showing  of  general  experience,  is  found  to  be 
most  favourable  to  human  happiness.  By  the  bounty  of  Provi- 
dence plenty  crowned  his  board ;  but,  though  his  hospitality  was 
always  generous,  luxury  and  extravagance  had  no  place  in  his 
abode.  He  was  a  striking  instance  of- that  happy  contentment 
with  moderate  but  sufficient  means,  which  a  generation  ago  was 
so  characteristic  of  many  of  the  Methodists.  Gain  is  not  godli- 
ness, but  often  proves  its  foe ;  and  in  this  age  of  wild  pursuit  after 
wealth,  it  is  well  to  pause  and  look  upon  the  example  of  one  who 
proved  that ''  godliness  with  contentment  is  great  gain." 

For  many  years  Mr.  Grindrod  suffered  from  a  bronchial  affection, 
which  increased  with  advancing  life.  In  consequence  of  this  his 
sleep  was  much  disturbed  at  night ;  but  the  hours  of  necessary  wake- 
fulness were  turned  by  him  into  profitable  seasons  of  devout 
meditation  and  prayer.  Finding  exposure  to  the  night-air  injurious, 
he  was  obliged  to  keep  his  house  on  Sunday  evenings;  but,  in  this 
constrained  absence  from  public  worship,  he  always  conducted  a 
religious  service  with  those  of  his  household  who  remained  with 
him.  This  consisted  of  singing,  prayer,  and  the  perusal  of  the 
Scriptures ;  after  which  there  mostly  followed  the  reading  of  a 
sermon.  Sometimes,  on  these  occasions,  and  especially  of  late 
years,  he  spoke  at  length  of  his  own  experience  of  the  goodness  and 
love  of  God,  encouraging  those  who  listened  to  hiwi  to  do  the 
same.  This  worship  of  a  church  in  a  house  he  conducted  with 
great  regularity  and  solenmity  so  long  as  his  strength  permitted. 
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whieh  was  almost  to  the  close  of  life.  An  hour  or  more  was  thus 
spest,  and  those  who  were  present  cherish  the  recollection  of  those 
aaered  seasons  of  calm  devotion  and  edifying  ministrations.  What  a 
comfort  would  it  be  to  the  minds  of  ministers,  if  they  knew  that  all 
those  whom  they  miss  &om  the  public  evening  worship  were  thus 
or  similarly  engaged !  There  is  a  lesson  here  not  only  for  the 
earelees,  but  also  for  those  who  are  the  "  prisoners  *'  of  the  Lord, — 
never  to  forget  the  honr  of  prayer,  or  fail  to  mark  it  by  some  suitable 
godly  obaeryance  at  their  homes.  They  may  thus  hold  fellowship 
with  the  public  worshippers  of  Almighty  God  when  they  cannot 
personally  join  them,  and  the  incense  of  tiieir  prayers  may  minglci 
in  the  golden  censer  of  Him  who  stands  before  the  Throne,  with 
the  inoense  of  those  offered  in  the  sanctuary. 

About  a  year  before  his  death,  Mr.  Orindrod  had  a  serious 
iUness,  bom  which,  considering  his  advanced  age,  he  surprisingly 
rallied.  He  firequently  resorted  for  relief  from  his  bronchial 
^IfMAwt  to  change  of  air,  which  seldom  failed  to  revive  and 
stzengthen  him.  In  June,  1872,  he  repaired  to  Buxton,  and 
apparently  derived  great  benefit  from  the  visit*  In  the  following 
month,  however,  his  complaint  returned  in  an  aggravated  form, 
and  the  powers  of  nature  had  manifestly  grown  too  feeble  any 
longer  to  resist  the  attack.  Soon  it  became  evident  that  his  long 
and  honourable  career  was  now  fuUy  run, — that  he  had  actually 
reached  the  goal  of  earthly  existence.  His  strength  at  once  forsook 
him ;  and  though  sensibility  and  consciousness  remained,  yet  to 
converse  was  very  difficult  to  him.  As  he  was  able,  he  spoke  to 
his  daughters  of  his  peaceful  state  of  mind,  and  of  his  happy 
prospects  beyond  the  tomb.  He  had  long  anticipated  that  hour  of 
conflict ;  and  when  the  last  enemy  came,  he  was  ready  to  submit 
to  the  Divine  wilL  He  felt  neither  confusion  nor  alarm.  Death, 
inevitable  death,  had  indeed  come,  but  the  aged  believer  was 
prepared  to  triumph  over  it.  Just  when  on  the  "  border-land  "  he 
said  to  the  Bev.  F.  J.  Bharr,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry:  '<  That  he 
not  only  then  had  peace  with  God,  and  enjoyed  the  presence  of  his 
Saviour,  but  that  he  had  never  once  for  the  last  twenty  years 
allowed  his  head  to  rest  upon  his  pillow  to  sleep,  without  first 
realising  a  sense  of  Ood's  pardoning  mercy,  and  having  the 
assurance  that,  if  he  died  before  morning,  he  should  find  himself 
in  heaven/'  He  stated  the  same  fact  to  the  Bev.  H.  PoUinger, 
adding  with  emphasis, — as  though  there  was  a  seeming  boast  in 
what  he  had  said: — "But  I  have  not  much  to  say  of  myself, — 
I  am  a  sinner  saved  by  Christ."  Trust  in  the  atonement  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  was  the  sole  source  of  his  peace.  Shortly  before  his 
dspartuM  he  spoke  with  great  confidence  of  his  being  about  to 
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enter  into  the  rest  of  God*a  people;  and  on  Sabbath  evening, 
July  2lBt,  1872,  his  spirit  gained  the  long-sought  haven  of  eternal 
repose :  "  absent  from  the  body,"  ho  was  '*  present  with  the  Lord." 

This  imperfect  sketch  it  is  a  gratification  to  be  able  to  supple- 
ment by  a  very  just  and  discriminating  estimate  of  Mr.  Orindrod's 
character  from  the  pen  of  the  Bev.  William  T.  Badcliffe : — **  llr. 
Ghindrod's  age  and  failure  of  strength  had  compelled  him  to  retire 
from  Ghnrch-work  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  him»  and 
my  only  opportonities  of  intercourse  were  those  of  a  domestic  and 
pastond  nature.  At  such  times  one  could  not  fail  to  see  occasional 
glimpses  of  his  high  religious  character;  his  singular  mental 
vigour, — ^for  his  great  age, — without  the  usual  infirmities;  his 
manly  intelligence  and  his  cultivated  intellect ;  his  deep  interest 
in  the  work  of  God ;  his  humble  and  earnest  devotion  to  Ohrist ; 
his  calm  waiting,  under  what  in  his  case  could  hardly  be  called  the 
*  weight '  of  advancing  years,  for  his  call  to  the  heavenly  world ; 
— ^the  whole  so  beautifully  set  in  tender  family  love,  and  in  an 
orderly  system  of  life,  whether  in  business  or  religion,  in  relation 
to  his  family  and  the  Church  of  God,  which  I  could  not  but  admire. 

His  was  a  godly  life,  on  the  review  of  which  I  still  like  to 

linger." 

Samuel  Grindrod  is  no  longer  among  us  to  counsel  and  to  cheer 
us,  but  he  has  lefl;  to  his  family  a  rich  inheritance  of  prayer  and 
consistent  Ohristian  living ;  to  the  Church,  an  example  of  ardent, 
undeviating  fidelity  to  Ohrist  and  His  cause ;  and  to  the  wt^rld^ 
a  proof  that  true  religion  dignifies  and  ennobles  the  character  of 
those  who  walk  in  the  light  of  it.  To  all  **  he,  being  dead,  yet 
speaketh.*' 
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Thb  recently-published  volume  named  at  the  foot  of  this  page,^ 
although  anonymous,  will  rank  among  the  ablest  productions  of  the 
present  day.  The  author  is  familiar  with  his  subject,  and  discusses 
it  comprehensively,  shirking  no  difficulty.  Thoughtful  readers  will 
continually  feel  that  they  are  communing  with  a  powerful  mind. 
The  style  is  always  clear,  often  remarkably  vigorous,  now  and  then 
piquant.  Though  differing  from  the  writer  on  some  points  of 
detail,  we  are  warmly  thankful  that  he  has  so  ably  elucidated  the 
spiritual  character  of  Christianity,  and  that  he  has  given  a  most 

*  "  The  Pftndele :  an  Esuy  on  th«  Penonality  and  Miniitry  of  the  Holy 
QhoBt,  with  some  B/dmnnoe  to  Oaix«at  DiMoaaioiiA.*'  Sro.  Hemy  S.  King 
and  Co.    1874. 
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irarthy  example  of  profound  reverenoe  for  the  Saored  ScriptTires. 
Knowing  how  predooB  the  theme  ifl  to  the  readers  of  this  Magazine, 
ve  need  offer  no  apology  for  an  extended  notice  of  his  statements 
and  argnm^its*  The  larger  portion  of  "  The  Paraclete  "  is  exposi- 
tory and  affirmatiye,  the  remainder  critical  and  controversial ;  and 
the  whole  is  penned  under  an  apprehension  that  a  great  battle 
between  faith  and  nnbelief  has  yet  to  come, — a  conflict  that  will 
relate  **  not  so  mneh  to  the  mere  facts  of  Ghristian  history  as  to 
the  reality  of  spiritual  existence :  man's  personal  spiritnality  will 
be  denied ;  thonght  itself  will  be  still  more  emphatically  pronounced 
but  a  form  or  expression  of  matter;  and,  as  a  logical  necessity,  so  fur 
as  tiiese  things  are  supposed  to  be  proved,  they  wiU  be  regarded  as 
the  outcome  of  a  tragical  mistake,  and  the  entire  theological  idea 
iviU  be  dasaed  with  the  nightmares  of  paganism.'"''  If  so,  happy 
they  who  are  forearmed  1 

The  Bible  always  names  the  Holy  Ohost  as  a  Person,  and  in  the 
dearest  terms  guards  against  the  supposition  of  a  visible  mani- 
festation of  the  Godhead :  "  Ye  saw  no  manner  of  similitude  on  the 
day  that  the  Lord  spake  unto  you  in  Horeb  out  of  the  midst  of  the 
fire :  leet  ye  corrupt  yoursdves,  and  make  you  a  graven  image,  the 
similitadeofany  figure,  thelikenessofmale  or  female.'*  In  reference 
to  bodily  manifestation  scarcely  any  two  persons  see  alike ;  and  there 
is  nothing  that  eauld  represent  to  our  senses  that  which  is  invidble. 
The  Holy  Ohost  is  described  as  '*  speaking,"  **  teaching,'*  **  reprov- 
ing," **  comforting,"  **  guiding,"  *'  testifying,"  and  **  sanctifying." 
He  may  be  ** grieved: "  against  Him  man  may  even  "lie,"  as  did 
An^iw^a  and  Sapphira.    The  author  of  <'  The  Paraclete,"  in  some 
remarks  upon  the  Trinity,  has  perhaps  gone  too  fiur  in  his  willing- 
ness to  consider  the  subject  philosophically : — **  The  succession 
iriiidi  is  indicated  by  the  words,  *  Father,'   '  Son,'  and  *  Holy 
Ohost,'  10  neither  nominal  nor  accidental ;  it  is  a  philosophical 
pn^ress  and  culmination."  This  consecution  of  terms  is  certainly 
not  accidental,  nor  is  it  merely  nominal :  it  expresses  relationship. 
The  Trinity  in  Unity  is  an  etanal  fact,  in  no  degree  dependent  on 
any  manifestation  to  mankind ;  and  the  relation  of  the  Persons  in 
ttie  Oodhead  always  existed.    The  great  purpose  of  the  incarna- 
tion of  the  Second  Person  was  not  vidble  manifestation,  but  the 
destruction  of  **  the  works  of  the  devil,"  in  the  redemption  of  men, 
by  «'the  suffering  of  death."t    That  manifestation,  though  long 
ddayed,  was  foretold  from  the  earUest  times.    Prophets  spake  of 
a  "  Son  given,"  "  The  mighty  God,"  "  whose  goings  forth  have 
been  fixmi  of  old,  from  everlasting."!    The  light  of  the  Christian 
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dispenBation  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  not  n^ir,  but  dearer^ — 
in  harmony  with  the  fact,  excellently  illustrated  in  some  parts  of 
«  The  Faradete,"  that  the  manifestation  of  Qod  to  the  world  is 
progressive.  Jehovah  has  thus  condescended  to  cor  weakness, 
gradually  making  preparation  for  the  full  deyelopment  of  His  plan 
of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ. 

The  author  institutes,  in  the  following  terms,  a  contrast  between 
the  First  and  the  Fourth  of  the  New  Testament  Gospels : — ''  From 
the  erratic  and  most  startling  course  of  Matthew's  genealogical 
table  we  pass  into  John's  Gospel,  where  the  Word  meets  us  with- 
out one  stain  of  earth  upon  its  robe  of  light."  Truly  John's  Gospel 
is  marked  by  depth  and  grandeur ;  it  is  rich  in  evidences  of  the 
Divine  Sonship  of  Jesus ;  and  it  contains  precious  instruction  con- 
cerning His  Person  and  work.  But  do  these  facts  justify  the  com- 
parison quoted  ?  If  John  gives  no  genealogical  table,  resembling 
that  in  Matthew,  or  the  one  in  Luke,  in  an  early  line  of  his  Gospel 
he  declares,  <<The  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us ; " 
and  not  one  of  the  other  three  Gospels  more  abounds  in  incidents 
which  exhibit  the  humanity  of  Jesus,  and  the  manner  in  which 
He  was  <*  despised  amongmen."  On  theother  hand,  Matthewrecords 
some  of  the  very  deep  discourses  of  Christ,  including  His  sermon 
on  the  mount.  These  facts  are  sufEicient  to  show  the  impropriety  of 
disparaging  comparisons,  and  of  trying  to  accommodate  the  Saived 
Oracles  to  a  theory,  however  good  may  be  the  motive.  This  gentle 
caveat  may  be  completed  in  the  author's  own  words: — <*In 
Matthew  there  is  a  *  mysteiy  of  godliness,'  as  in  John  there  is  a 
panorama  of  activity."  The  following  is  the  conclusion  of  a  power- 
fully-written paragraph  on  spiritual  progression : — *'  To  the  intel- 
lectual man  the  spiritual  appeal  is  this, — You  have  a  spiritual  eon- 
sciousnesSf  to  which  Jesus  Christ  would  add  a  spiritual  personality; 
you  have  the  spirit  of  interpretation,  add  to  it  the  spirit  of  sanotifi- 
cation ;  you  have  received  the  preliminary  baptism,  receive  also  the 
Holy  Ghost."  (P.  17.) 

The  chapters  on  Inspiration  are  entitied  to  very  attentive  study, 
especially  in  view  of  the  latitudinarian  sentiments  of  some  modem 
writers ;  who,  although  they  may  allow  that  the  Bible  has  been 
useful,  and  ought  to  be  preserved,  practically  give  to  it  no  higher 
place  than  is  assigned  to  other  able  compositions.  This  compli- 
ment must  be  repudiated;  for  the  Bible  has  an  authority  exclusive 
and  supreme,  or  it  is  the  most  lying  book  in  existence.  A  medium 
position  is  inadmissible.  Consistency  demands  either  its  rejection 
as  a  fabrication,  or  its  reception  as  the  production  of  ''holy  men 
of  God,"  who  '<  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost." 
Inspiration  and  authority  cannot  be  sundered.  As  to  rival  daims  of 
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inspiraiian,  *'  eommon  jastioe  will  insist,  that  if  the  inspiration  of 
file  Biblical  writers  be  challenged,  the  rival  inspiration  must  cover 
ths  whols  of  the  original  ground^  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
not  only  do  the  Biblical  writers  toach  npon  some  subjects  which  - 
may  be  treated  by  ordinary  sagacity  and  learning,  but  they  dis- 
tinctly  tench  subjects  which  are  connected  with  the  innermost  life 
and  aeeret  of  the  universe.  It  will  not  be  enough,  then,  to  limit 
the  competition  to  the  production  of  felicitous  proverbs  or  artistic 
parables ;  there  must  be  a  moral  purity,  an  intellectual  grasp,  a  spirit* 
ufll  innght  and  sympathy,  which  shall  so  combine  as  to  represent  the 
same  mastery  and  familiarity  in  relation  to  the  invisible  and  super- 
natural whicb  are  to  be  found  in  the  inspired  Testaments/'  (P.  20.) 

To  affirm  that  if  the  Bible  be  inspired  by  God,  there  must  be, 
in  every  part  of  it,  unanimity  of  sentiment  and  uniformity  or 
identity  of  expression  on  sacred  questions,  proves  too  much.  It 
assumes  that,  respecting  truth,  there  will  always  be  imiversal 
agreement;  whereas  nothing  is  more  common  than  diversity  of 
opinion  on  intellectual  and  moral  questions.  On  this  and  kindred 
points  our  readers  are  commended  to  the  chapters  on  "  Inspira- 
tion as  a  Fact,"  and  "  Inspiration  of  Christ's  Biography."  Occa- 
sionally they  will  observe  a  correspondence  with  some  portions  of 
Professor  Bogers'  "  Superhuman  Origin  of  the  Bible,"  noticed  in 
these  pages  a  few  months  ago.* 

The  Holy  Ghost,  the  Source  of  the  Scriptures,  is  their  great 
Interpreter.  The  utmost  regard  must,  therefore,  be  given  to  the 
9eop€  of  ibe  Holy  Book :  Christ  meant  very  much  when  He  said, 
**  It  is  written  again."  The  scientist  will  search  for  all  obtainable 
facts  relating  to  his  subject  before  he  forms  a  conclusion:  he 
knows  that  if  his  facts  be  isolated  or  fragmentary,  no  reliable 
aequenoe  can  be  made.  So,  also,  they  will  be  most  likely  to  ascer- 
tain the  mind  of  the  Holy  Spirit  who  study  Bevelation  as  a  whole, 
comparing  one  part  with  the  rest.  Moreover,  the  earnest  searcher 
after  knowledge  will  bring  himself  into  sympathy  with  his  subject, 
eyen  to  the  extent  of  enthusiasm ;  and  he  who  is  anxious  to  under- 
stand the  Sacred  Volume  will  go  to  it  '<  in  quest  of  God;  he  will  go 
to  it  in  a  spirit  of  self-control ;  he  will  read  it  that  he  may  find  a 
Ootpelf  not  that  he  may  confirm  a  creed.  The  right  of  private 
judgment  will  thus  be  held  in  the  interests  of  humanity,  and  the 
pri^ite  reader  will,  in  the  best  sense,  become  a  public  interpreter. 
Under  these  conditions  let  every  man  have  the  Bible  for  his  own 
use,  for  be  cannot  forget  that  it  is  the  Book  of  God  and  the  charter 
of  the  world."  (P.  85.) 

The  author  of  '*  The  Paraclete  "  strongly  censures  the  practice  of 

*  Yolome  for  1874,  page  800. 
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If 


breakiiig  up  the  Bible  into  very  small  portions  as  ''  texts ; "  taking 
oare,  however,  to  protect  himself  from  the  imputation  of  being 
opposed  to  storing  the  mind  with  passages  which  may  be  advan- 
tageous in  sorrow  or  danger.  Indeed,  they  are  happy  whose 
memory  is  well  famished  with  the  sayings  of  the  Holy  Ohost. 
But ''  text-beating  is  most  irreligious  work,  and  wofally  thriftless 
as  to  pastoral  service."  While  pleading  for  more  life  and  freedom 
in  the  pulpit,  strong  objection  is  ofifered  to  the  use  of  a  manuscriptf 
and  to  the  rigidly  inemoriter  style  of  preaching.  As  might  be 
expected,  due  importance  is  given  to  the  obligation  of  careflBl 
preparation  by  the  preacher,  but  not  after  the  fashion  of  one  who 
intends  to  deliver  a  recitation.  Concerning  the  enlarged  power  of 
sympathy  and  expression  which  the  preparation  of  the  preacher's 
own  mind  wiU  secure,  it  is  observed: — "It  cannot,  other  things 
being  equal,  be  an  ofifence  to  the  Holy  Spirit  to  ask  Him  for  extern- 
poraneous  utterance  that  shall  reach  the  hearts  of  the  congxegationt 
— a  very  di£krent  thing,  be  it  observed,  from  literary  expre8Bion» 
sentences  meant  for  a  book,  paragraphs  measured  and  numbered 
for  printing.  There  is  an  utterance  which  belongs  to  the  speaker 
and  not  to  the  writer ;  an  urgent,  rapid,  percussive,  and  living 
utterance,  that  cannot  be  printed.  In  the  very  hour  of  duty  such 
utterance  shall  be  given  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  futhfol  and 
honest  servant."  (P.  90.) 

Toung  ministers,  especially,  would  do  well  to  consider  the  distino* 
tiveness  of  pnachingf  and  that  they  are  not  likely  to  be  full  of  power 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  if  not  in  every  part  of  their  work  believingly 
dependent  upon  Him.  Who  imagines  that  the  first  preaohera 
read  their  discourses  ?  However  laborious  might  have  been  their 
previous  preparation,  the  language  in  which  they  addressed  their 
hearers  was  extemporaneous;  and  the  same  method  is  com- 
mended  to  those  who  wish  to  be  like  them — men  of  power.  Some  of 
the  most  notable  sermons  of  Bobert  Hall  were  not  written  until 
they  had  been  delivered;  and,  without  insisting  upon  only  one 
method  of  pulpit  preparation,  there  is  ample  reason  for  the  opinion 
just  expressed, — ^that  the  preacher,  when  in  his  work,  should  be  free 
to  expect  and  to  receive  that  blessing  of  the  Spirit  which  St.  Paul 
termed  ' '  utterance."  If  some  advance  special  pleas  on  behalf  of  an 
"  attractive  "  pulpit,  surely  there  will  ever  be  at  least  a  remnant 
whose  first  concern  it  will  be  to  become,  like  Stephen,  «  full  of  faith 
and  power ; "  and  so  to  maintain  the  truth  that  foes  may  not  be 
able  to  resist  the  wisdom  and  the  spirit  by  which  they  speak. 

Of  Him  who  is  the  only  Source  of  light  and  of  power  Ohrist  hath 
said,  *<He  shall  not  speak  of  Himself...«..He  shall  glorify  Me:  for 
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HeahaU  reoeiye  of  IGne,  and  shaU  show  it  unto  yon."    Here  we 
mxj  quote  our  author : — 

"  What  is  meant  by  glorifjring  GhriBt  Jesas  7  We  know  what  is 
meant  by  the  sun  glorifying  the  earth.  Let  ns  familiarise  onr- 
selyeB  with  that  process,  as  it  most  completely  represents  the 
spiritual  idea  now  nnder  consideration.  The  son  does  not  creats 
the  landscape.  The  moxmtain  and  the  sea  are  jnst  as  high  and  as 
wide  in  the  grey  cold  dawn  as  at  noonday.  The  snn  adds  nothing 
to  the  acreage  of  the  meadows  or  the  stature  of  the  rocks.  Yet  how 
wonderful  is  the  work  of  the  sun  I  Look  upon  the  earth  in  the  pale 
dawn»  and  watch  the  ministiy  of  the  sim  from  hour  to  hour.  How 
the  light  strikes  the  hill,  burnishes  the  sea,  flushes  the  trembling 
dew,  and  makes  the  blossoming  bosh  bum  as  if  with  the  presence 
of  Qod !  Everything  was  there  before,  yet  how  transfigured  by  the 
ministry  of  light  I  The  commonest  things  are  made  almost  beau- 
tiful by  that  benign  service,  and  as  for  the  higher  forms  of  cultore 
it  would  seem  as  if  one  more  flash  of  snnshine  would  make  them  as 
the  ai^els  of  God. 

<«  In  this  respect,  what  light  is  to  the  earth,  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
to  Jesus  Christ.  The  Saviour  is  glorified  by  the  Spirit.  The  work 
of  the  Spirit  is  revelation,  not  creation.  He  does  not  make 
Christ,  He  explains  Him.  The  sun  in  doing  all  his  wonderful 
work  does  not  speak  of  himself;  he  will  not,  indeed,  allow  us  to 
look  at  him.  If  we  turn  our  eyes  upon  him  the  rebuke  is  prompt 
and  intolerable :  the  language  of  that  rebuke  is, '  Look  at  the  earth, 
not  at  me ;  see  the  opportuiity  for  service  and  culture  which  is 
given  you ;  do  not  intrude  upon  my  tabernacle,  bat  work  within 
yonr  own  sphere  while  it  is  called  day.'  The  Holy  Ghost,  in  like 
manner,  does  not '  speak  of  Himself.'  He  will  not  answer  all  onr 
inquiries  respecting  His  Personality.  We  cannot  ventnre  with 
impunity  beyond  a  well-defined  line.  To  the  very  last  men  will 
inquire, '  What  is  the  Holy  Ghost  ? '  showing  that  all  attempts 
at  exhaustive  definition  have  ended  in  failure  and  disappointment. 
Yet  whilst  He  Himself  is  the  eternal  secret.  His  work  is  open  and 
glorious.  His  t-ext  is  Christ.  From  that  theme  He  never  strays." 
(Pp.  100, 101.) 

The  Church  cannot  too  ardently  desire  a  continual  manifestation 
of  the  convicttve  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Conviction  is  frequently 
slow ;  for  many  errors  have  to  be  removed,  and  deep  prejudices 
must  be  conquered.  A  sick  person  will  thankfully  accept  the 
attentions  of  a  physician ;  a  drowning  man  will  eagerly  grasp  the 
rope  thrown  for  his  deliverance ;  and  a  soul  convinced  "  of  sin,  of 
righteousness,  and  of  judgment,"  will  thankfully  behold  the  Lamb 
of  Ch>d.   Two  theories  are  suggested  in  '<  The  Paraclete  "  respecting 
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regeneration :  one,  that  it  <'  belongs  wholly  to  the  region  of  Divine 
sovereignty ; "  the  other,  that  it  takes  place  '<  with  the  consent  of 
the  human  will,  that  will  having  first  been  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.*'  These  theories  are  propounded  as  identical  in  the  sense 
of  one  being  the  doctrine,  and  the  other  its  application.  Unfortu- 
nately the  author  does  not  distinctly  recognise  the  blessing  of 
forgiveness,  nor  the  connection  between  that  '*  gift  '*  and  the 
**  renewing  '*  of  the  Holy  Ohost.  Obedience  is  secured  only  by 
reconciliation  with  Ood.  Bebellion  is  but  the  outcome  of  aliena- 
tion :  "  they  do  alway  err  in  their  heart,"  is  an  explanation  of  all 
opposition  to  that  Divine  law  which  is  "  holy,  and  just,  and  good/* 
Though  the  Holy  Ghost  may  intreat  men  to  seek  reconciliation, 
they  may  refuse,  and  some  do  refuse.  Saul  of  Tarsus  at  first  began 
to  «  kick,"  but  on  reflection  inquired, "  Lord,  what  wilt  Thou  have 
me  to  do  ?  '*  Two  facts  are  equally  established, — ^the  operation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  the  exercise  of  an  obedient  faith  by  man. 
Regeneration  is  a  change,  and  a  creation  :  a  work  so  radical  that 
<*  old  things  "  pass  away,  and  all  things  become  "  new."  The 
rebel  becomes  a  dutiful  subject :  the  enemy  is  transformed  into  a 
friend.  He  who  formerly  felt,  and  thought,  and  planned  accord- 
ing to  ''  the  flesh,"  learns  to  think,  and  feel,  and  purpose  "  after 
the  Spirit."  And  it  is  not  unworthy  of  observation  that  the  New 
Testament  never  starts  the  inquiry,  "  How  are  men  to  know  that 
they  enjoy  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  ?  "  They  who  receive  the 
blessing  are  described  as  joying  in  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  as  begotten  again  to  a  lively  hope  of  the  inheritance 
which  is  incorruptible,  and  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away. 
Having  this  hope  in  Ohrist,  they  "  purify  themselves,  even  as  He 
is  pure." 

On  the  prevailing  lamentable  deficiency  of  spiritual  power  in  the 
Christian  Church,  the  following  sentences  are  timely: — ''The 
Church  is  in  its  infancy  as  to  realisation  of  spiritual  blessing.  It 
is,  too,  so  much  engaged  in  controversy,  that  it  can  hardly  be 
preparing  itself  for  the  completion  of  the  holy  promise.  By  mis- 
taking the  part  for  the  whole  it  is  in  danger  of  settling  itself  into 
premature  satisfaction,  as  if  it  had  exhausted  the  possibilities  of 
prayer  1  Will  it  be  uncharitable  to  suggest  that  the  Church  is  too 
much  engaged  in  that  worst  and  most  cankering  of  all  worldUness, 
the  elevation  of  one  sect  above  another,  and  the  angry  defence  of 
forms  which  are  but  transient  conveniences  ?  What  is  delaying 
the  outpouring  of  the  fulness  of  the  Spirit  ?  There  is,  indeed,  a 
still  sterner  inquiry,  which  cannot  be  put  without  emotion,  yet  it 
may  not  be  honestly  suppressed  :  Is  not  the  presence  of  ths  Holy 
Oho9t  in  the  Church  less  dietinct  to-day  than  in  the  Apostolic  age  f 
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Wiiboai  eneroaohing  npon  the  fonotion  of  the  preacher,  it  may  be 
well  to  urge  this  inquiry,  and  so  force  the  Ohnroh  in  the  direction 
of  self-ezamination  or  penitence.*'  (P.  174.) 

While  readers  of  "  The  Paraclete  "  cannot  but  be  grateful  for  its 
Doble  paragraphs  on  the  regenerating  and  purifying  work  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  many  will  feel  disappointment  as  they  pemse  the 
exposition  of  the  Beyenth% chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans: 
Si  Panl  is  represented  as  giving  therein  his  own  experience  as 
a  renewed  man ;  it  is  indeed  designated  "  a  oniTersal  spiritual 
biography."   To  ayoid  mistake,  we  quote  literally : — 

"  As  soon  as  Paul  was  able  to  say, '  To  will  is  present  with 
me,'  he  was  also  able  to  add  that  his  evil  deeds  were  not  done  by 
himself,  but  by  '  sin  that  dwelleth  in  me.'  So  there  may  be  in  a 
man  a  power  in  some  respects  superior  to  his  own  will,  dragging 
him  into  forbidden  ways,  and  blotting  the  most  carefully* written 
pages  of  his  highest  life !  What,  then,  is  the  consequence  as  to 
Diyine  judgment  ?  Will  God  visit  the  overborne  man  with  frowning 
and  wrath,  or  will  He  come  to  the  struggling  soul  with  benediction 
and  succour?  The  question  is  answered  by  St.  Paul  himself: 
'  There  is  therefore  now  no  condemnation  to  them  which  are  in 
Christ  Jesus,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit ; ' 
they  are  in  the  flesh,  yet  they  do  not  walk  after  it ;  whenever  they 
seem  to  have  yielded  to  it,  they  have  been  momentarily  dragged 
from  the  sanctuary  of  their  delight,  and  their  soul  is  inflamed 
with  indignation  and  sorrow.  But  if  a  man  be  divided  against 
himself,  can  he  stand  ?  St.  Paul  answers,  that  he  is  not  divided 
against  himself;  he  himself  is  wholly  on  one  side,  hence  he  says, 
'  It  is  no  more  I  that  do  it,  but  sin  that  dwelleth  in  me ; '  what 
evil  he  did  was  done  against  his  will,  and  therefore  he  denied  that 
his  spiritual  individuality  was  involved.  Where,  then,  is  responsi- 
bility ?  The  responsibility  is  entirely  towards  God : '  He  knoweth 
our  frame ;  He  remembereth  that  we  are  dust.'  "  (Pp.  188,  184.) 

The  worthy  author  here  betrays  forgetfulness  of  his  own  protest 
against  breaking  off  one  part  of  the  Scripture  from  another,  and 
also  his  assertion  of  the  doctrine  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  best 
Interpreter ;  meaning,  we  presume,  that  the  general  scope  of  the 
Bible  on  a  given  subject  will  be  the  best  key  to  unlock  particular 
passages.  The  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was  written  a  year 
earlier  than  the  one  to  the  Bomans ;  and  then  most  certainly 
Paul  had  grace  to  <<keep  under"  his  "body,  and  bring  it  into 
subjection ; "  and  a  year  before  that,  when  he  wrote  to  the  Galatians, 
he  could  say,  "  I  am  crucified  with  Christ :  nevertheless  I  live ; 
yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me :  and  the  life  which  I  now  live  in 
the  flesh  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me,  and  gavQ 
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HimBelf  for  me.*'  The  only  interpretation  whieli  is  in  harmony 
with  the  whole  of  Paul's  writings,  and  with  other  parts  of 
Soriptnre,  is  the  one  which  takes  Bom.  vii.  to  describe  an  awakened 
but  unrenewed  person,  and  Bom.  viii.  as  showing  the  great  change 
consequent  on  faith  in  Christ,  and  deliverance  by  His  Spirit.  A 
few  sentences  from  the  learned  Gommentaiy  of  Dr.  Meyer  will 
support  this  view : — 

"Thus  he  declares  concerning  himself  wh9,i  is  meant  to  apply 
to  every  man  placed  under  the  Mosaic  law  generally,  in  respect 
of  his  relation  to  that  law — before  the  turning-point  in  his  inner 
life  brought  about  through  his  connection  with  that  law,  and 
after  it.  The  Apostle's  own  personal  experience,  so  far  from  being 
thereby  excluded,  everywhere  gleams  through  with  peculiarly  vivid 
and  deep  truth,  and  represents  concretely  the  universal  experience 
in  the  matter.  The  subject  presenting  itself  through  the  iym  is 
therefore  man  in  general,  in  his  natural  state  under  the  law,  to 
which  he  is  bound,  as  not  yet  redeemed  through  Ohrist  and 
sanctified  through  the  Spirit  (for  which  see  chap,  viii.) ;  without, 
however,  having  been  unnaturally  hardened  by  legal  righteousness, 
or  rendered  callous  and  intractable  through  despising  the  law, 
and  so  estranged  from  the  moral  earnestness  of  legal  Judaism. 
Into  this  earlier  state,  in  which  Paul  himself  had  been  before 
his  conversion,  he  transports  himself  back,  and  realises  it  to 
himself  with  all  the  vividness  and  truth  of  an  experience  that  had 
made  an  indelible  impression  upon  him;  and  thus  he  becomes  the 
type  of  the  moral  relation  in  which  the  as  yet  unregenerate 
Israelite  stands  to  the  Divine  law.  <  He  betakes  himself,'  says 
Ewald,  *  once  more  down  to  those  gloomy  depths,  and  makes  all 
his  readers  also  traverse  them  with  him,  only  in  order  at  last 
to  conclude  with  warmer  gratitude  that  he  is  now  indeed  redeemed 
from  them,  and  thereby  to  show  what  that  better  and  eternal 
law  of  God  is  which  endures  even  for  the  redeemed.'  "  • 

The  writer  of  «« The  Paraclete  "  proceeds,—"  But  what  of  that 
great  prayer  of  the  Apostle,  found  in  his  First  Epistle  to  the 
Thessalonians :  « And  the  very  God  of  peace  sanctify  you  wholly ; 
and  I  pray  God  your  whole  spirit  and  soul  and  body  be  preserved 
blameless  unto  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ '  ?  The  answer 
is,  that  it  t9  a  prayer.  Prayer  is  the  ideal  rather  than  the  actual 
life ;  it  shows  what  we  would  be  rather  than  what  we  are,  and  it 
calls  up  every  disciplinary  act  to  the  highest  point."  (P.  188.) 
Here,  again,  the  context  is  left  out  of  view.  The  Apostle,  imme- 
diately after  the   record  of  his   prayer,   offers   the   assurance, 


*  Meyer  on  Bomaad  ii.  1,  3. 
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"Faithfol  is  ne  that  calleth  youi  who  also  wUl  do  it.'*  Paul 
ukedy  and  taught  others  to  ask,  for  blessing  which  was  promised, 
and  which  might  be  received — ^blessing  which  is  essential  to  the 
folfihnent  of  the  first  and  great  commandment,  "  Thou  shalt  love 
the  Lord  thy  Ood  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  sool,  and 
with  an  thy  mind.*'  *  Notwithstanding  infirmities,  defects,  and 
errors,  from  which  Christians  will  not  be  exempt  while  they  are 
in  this  world,  they  may  prove  that  "  the  blood  of  Jesus  Ohrist 
cleanseth  from  all  sin."  They  are  encouraged  to  expect  His  sym- 
pathy in  time  of  temptation  ;  for  He  "  was  in  all  points  tempted 
like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin."  Therefore  they  are  invited  to 
come  to  **  the  throne  of  grace,  that  they  may  obtain  mercy,  and 
find  grace  to  help  in  time  of  need."  Will  not  that  grace  help 
them  to  pass  through  temptation  without  sin,  that  in  this  respect 
they  may  be  conformed  to  their  Head  ?  So  shall  they  be  able 
to  appropriate  the  words  of  John,  '<  Because  as  He  is,  so  are  we 
in  this  world.*'  By  purifying  their  hearts  the  Holy  Ghost  shows 
Himself  the  Almighty  Paraclete.  He  comforts,  not  by  soothing 
them  in  sin,  but  by  giving  victory  over  it,  and  then  by  expelling 
it  from  hearts  fall  of  faith.  He  is  mightier  than  ''  the  strong 
man,*'  and  can  not  only  "  bind  "  him  in  the  believing  soul,  but 
"  cast  him  out."  In  words  penned  by  the  writer  whose  interpre- 
tation of  Paul  we  have  controverted,  <<  If  any  man  say,  '  I  walk  in 
the  Holy  Ghost,'  his  claim  can  easily  be  tested  by  the  inquiry, 
What  are  his  firuits  ?    '  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.' " 

The  chapter  on  the  **  Miracles  of  the  Holy  Ghost "  gives  much 
prominence  to  His  $piritual  marvels.  Christ  came  to  effect  a 
spiritual  restoration,  spiritual  completeness,  and  spiritual  immor- 
tality :  the  "  greater  works  "  to  be  wrought  by  His  Apostles  after 
EKs  ascension  and  the  day  of  Pentecost  were  the  wonders  which 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  word  regeneration.  What  miracles  were 
seen  in  Corinth  I  The  great  change  was  produced  in  persons  who 
had  been  ''  fornicators,  idolaters,  adulterers,  effeminate,  abusers 
of  themselves  with  mankind,  thieves,  covetous,  drunkards,  revilers, 
extortioners."  The  Bev.  John  Wesley  records,  **  Many  last  winter 
used  tauntingly  to  say  of  Mr.  Whitefield,  'If  he  will  convert 
heathens,  why  does  not  he  go  to  the  colliers  of  Eingswood  ? '  In 
spring  he  did  so.  And  as  there  were  thousands  who  resorted  to  no 
place  of  public  worship,  he  went  after  them  into  their  own  wilder- 
ness, '  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost.'  When  he  was  called 
away,  others  went '  into  the  highways  and  hedges,'  to  '  compel  them 
to  come  in.'    And,  by  the  grace  of  God,  their  labour  was  not  in  vain. 

*  MAttbew  xxU.  87. 
p  2 
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The  soone  is  already  changed.  Eingswood  does  not  now,  as  a 
year  ago,  resound  with  corsing  and  blasphemy.  It  is  no  more 
filled  with  drunkenness  and  nncleanness,  and  the  idle  diversions 
that  naturally  lead  thereto.  It  is  no  longer  full  of  wars  and 
fightings,  of  clamour  and  bitterness,  of  wrath  and  envyings.  Peace 
and  love  are  there.  Great  numbers  of  the  people  are  mild,  gentle, 
and  easy  to  be  intreated."  *  Ought  not  facts  of  this  kind  to  be 
pondered  more  generally  by  Christian  workers  at  the  present 
day  7  The  old  disease  can  be  efiEectually  subdued  only  by  the  old 
remedy.  The  enduring  miracle  of  Christianity  is  that  all  moral 
evil  will  own  its  power  when  the  Gospel  is  proclaimed  by  those 
who  unwaveringly  depend  upon  the  Holy  Ghost.  Methodists  are 
now,  no  less  than  fifty  years  ago,  under  special  obligation  to 
guard  against  spending  their  leisure  and  influence  on  subordinate 
movements  so  as  to  **  neglect  God's  own  direct  and  immediate 
institutions,  such  as  the  public  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  or  to 
deprive  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  regularly  attending  their 
classes,  and  of  private  prayer,  and  of  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures." 

In  the  "success  of  the  great  t^ritual  worlt  of  God all  other 

good  undertakings  among  us  had  their  origin,  and  must  ever  have 
their  principal  support."!  *'  The  Holy  Ghost  penetrates  every  age 
and  every  stratum  of  life ;  He  goes  before  our  very  thought, 
and  holds  His  light  high  above  the  secret  of  our  heart;  He 
inspires  with  gladness,  and  He  shocks  the  bravest  until  their 
knees  tremble.  His  action,  like  His  nature,  is  mysterious :  so 
sudden,  so  real,  so  deeply  felt,  yet  neither  to  be  measured  nor 
expressed  in  words, — ^more  delicate  than  thought,  tenderer  than 
love,  yet  mightier  than  lightning;  present  everywhere,  yet 
nowhere  visible ;  an  eternal  certainty,  yet  also  an  eternal  surprise.'* 
(P.  264.) 

The  latter  portion  of  "  The  Paraclete,"  as  previously  intimated,  is 
critical  and  controversial.  The  arrogant  assertions  of  some  modem 
materialistic  authors  are  controverted  in  masterly  style.  Allow- 
ing that,  as  a  rule,  personality  should  have  no  place  in  controversy, 
there  are  exceptions ;  and  our  champion  boldly  declares,  *'  We 
give  no  quarter,  and  we  claim  none."  He  accordingly  describes  io 
strong  terms  the  nature  and  direct  tendencies  of  materialism.  *'  No 
doctrine  can  be  good  that  ignores  morals,  and  no  doctrine  that 
ignores  morals  can  be  supported  by  men  that  are  morally  good.** 
The  materialist  may  be  a  bad  man  without  being  inconsistent,  but 
a  Christian  cannot.  There  is  the  poseibiHty  that  a  materialist 
may  be  better  than  his  creed  ;  but  who  will  affirm  the  same  of  a 


•  Wedty'B  Works,  vol.  i.,  p.  251.    8vo.  Edition,    f  Liverpool  Beaolationr. 
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Christian  ?  Undue  weight  has  ocoaBionally  been  accorded  to  the 
writings  of  materialistSy  and  not  sufficient  notice  has  been  taken  of 
the  fact  that  in  Germany  alone,  within  a  limited  period,  not  less 
than  twenty  anthers  of  established  credit  have  appeared  on  the 
side  opposed  to  Huxley  and  his  school.  But,  as  articles  on  this 
important  topic  have  recently  appeared  in  this  Magazine,  a  brief 
paragraph  here  may  be  enough, ' 

Sucoessfnl  investigation  of  facts  implies  the  possession  of  suitable 
qualifications.  Mr.  Huxley  has  written,  *'Any  tyro  can  see  ibs 
facts  for  himself  if  he  is  provided  with  those  not  rare  articles — a 
nettle  and  a  microscope."  Yes ;  but  he  may  have  a  nettle,  and  not 
a  microscope.  What  would  be  the  value  of  his  opinions,  in  the 
^senee  of  means  for  an  examination  of  the  inner  structure  and 
life  of  the  nettle  ?  For  such  an  investigation  the  naked  eye  is  not 
adequate.  Bo  also  spiritual  things  demand  a  spiritual  fiMulty :  "  The 
natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God :  for  they 
are  foolishness  unto  him :  neither  can  he  know  them,  because  they 
are  spiritually  discerned."  He  who  expects  to  understand  Ohria* 
tianity  without  the  light  and  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  no  more 
rational  than  one  who  imagines  that  he  may  examine  the 
minutest  parts  of  very  small  objects  without  suitable  optical 
appliances ;  nor  than  one  who  thinks  that  he  can  make  accurate 
observation  of  Neptune's  moon  without  a  telescope.  Much 
fanaticism  exists,  notwithstanding  the  boasted  advancement  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Unfriendly  critics  of  Ohristianity  would  bo 
more  scientific  if  they  would  put  themselves  into  intimate  commu- 
nion with  the  Christian's  Text-Book,  seeking  aid  from  "  the  Father 
of  lights."  If  they  will  so  far  become  candid  inquirers  as  seriously 
to  try  the  efficacy  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Ohrist,  they  may  per- 
chance discover  that  as  truly  as  there  are  things  material  and 
mutable,  so  there  are  things  spiritual  and  eternal. 

This  paper  shall  conclude  with  a  topic  suggested  by  the  title  **  The 
Paradete,"  but  not  mentioned  in  the  book.  The  name  (UapdMkiiTot) 
occurs  but  five  times  in  the  New  Testament.  Four  of  the  passages 
relate  to  the  Third  Person  in  the  Trinity,  who  in  our  translation 
is  called  the  Comforter.'*'  In  1  John  ii.  1,  Christ  is  called  a  Para- 
elete — an  Advocate.  Is  there  any  reason  why  this  signification 
of  the  word  should  be  lost  sight  of  when  the  Holy  Ghost  is  so 
designated  ?  Christians  often  (certainly  not  too  often)  dwell  upon 
the  advocacy  or  intercession  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  but  perhaps  only 
sddom  advert  to  the  intercession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  their  behalf. 
Life,  in  more  respects  than  one,  is  up-hill.    Thousands  of  con- 


*  John  ziT.  16,  26 ;  xv.  26 ;  xvi.  7. 
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soientiouB^and  diligent  workers  have  smarted  under  disappointment 
and  loss :  scheme  after  scheme  taHei^  and  they  saw  on  all  their 
enterprises  a  saddening  blight.  Yet  they  did  not  sucoomb. 
Patiently,  nobly  they  renewed  the  straggle,  and  at  last  prospered. 
What  kept  them  from  being  crushed  ?  Sope.  Often,  indeed, 
even  in  ordinary  affairs,  <*  we  are  saved  by  hope."  "  Likewiu  the 
Spirit  abo  helpeth  our  infirmities  :  for  we  know  not  what  we  should 
pray  for  as  we  ought :  but  fhe  Spirit  itself  maketh  intercession  for 
us  with  groanings  which  cannot  be  uttered."*  Many  of  the 
mightiest  prayers  have  not  been  spoken  in  human  language :  the 
heart  of  the  offerer  has  been  too  fall  for  utterance.  If  his  safety 
and  happiness  had  depended  upon  ability  to  order  his  own  cause 
before  Ood,  ah,  how  woful  his  condition  1  He  could  only  groan. 
Was  it  not  thus  with  Moses,  when  troubled  by  Israel's  disobedience 
and  petulance  ?  f  In  man's  extremity,  and  when  that  extremity 
is  aggravated  by  mental  depression  and  perplexity,  the  Holy  Ghost 
helpeth  his  infirmities,  by  bearing  up  his  groaning  heart  to  the 
heavenly  throne,  where,  from  Him  who  searches  the  heart,  he 
obtains  abundant  mercy  and  grace. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  way  in  which  the  Holy  Ghost  is  bh  Advocate 
for  those  who  are  working  out  their  salvation.  Necessarily  they 
must  endure  hardness  and  trial.  Not  unfirequently  they  are 
called  to  withstand  the  animosity  and  subtlety  of  unreasonable  and 
wicked  men ;  and  they  must  unceasingly  **  wrestle  against  prinoi- 
paUties,  against  powers,  against  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this 
world,  against  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places."  Gould  they 
on  every  occasion  foresee  the  nature  of  the  conflict,  with  all  its 
surroundings — could  they  divine  the  precise  tactics  of  their  foes — 
they  might  make  special  preparation,  and  then  hope  to  face  all 
calmly  and  securely.  But,  under  a  foreboding  of  serious  trials,  and 
subject  to  imcertainty  as  to  time,  form,  and  circumstances,  many 
timid  persons  have  shrunk  from  duty,  and  have  sought  to  avoid 
responsibility  by  abstaining  from  a  profession  of  piety.  Ohrist 
admonished  His  Apostles  that  unexpected  troubles  and  sorrows  would 
arise,  when  it  would  be  natural  for  them  to  become  anxious :  in 
their  ignorance  of  what  would'  be  said  or  done  to  them,  they  might 
tremblingly  wonder  how  they  should  acquit  themselves.  But  He 
wished  them  to  be  perfectly  composed :  <'  Take  heed  to  yourselves : 
for  they  shall  deliver  you  up  to  councils ;  and  in  the  synagogues 
ye  shaU  be  beaten :  and  ye  shall  be  brought  before  rulers  and  kings 
for  My  sake,  for  a  testimony  against  them. .  .But  when  they  shall  lead 
you,  and  deliver  you  up,  take  no  thought  beforehand  whAt  ye  shall 
speak,  neither  do  ye  premeditate :  but  whatsoever  shall  be  given 

*  Bomuui  Yiii.  24,  26.  t  Bxodoa  xiv.  15. 
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Jim  in  that  hour,  that  speak  ye:  for  it  is  not  ye  that  speak, 
but  the  Holy  Ghost.'*  '^  Although  Ghristians  have  not  the  special 
position  of  the  Apostles,  may  they  nob  believe  that,  in  so  far  as 
thoii  wants  are  analogous,  the  kind  of  help  promised  to  the 
Apostles  shall  not  be  withholden  &om  them  ?  They  are  in  fact 
certiSed, — **  Greater  is  He  that  is  in  you,  than  he  that  is  in  the 
woikL"  The  Holy  Ghost  will  not  only  speak  to  them,  attesting  their 
idoption,  and  bringing  the  sayings  of  Ohrist  to  their  remembrance ; 
bat  He  will  speak/or  them,  and  for  Ohrist  in  them.  Their  privi* 
lege  is  loftier  than  that  of  being  merely  equal  to  foes  and  to 
opposition :  <<  in  all  these  things  "  they  shall  be  "  more  than  ooU"* 
qaeiors."  They  may  therefore  be  self-possessed  under  all  fore« 
boding;  for  the  Paraclete  shall  be  with  them  for  ever.  He  gives 
kve,  and  power,  and  a  sound  mind.  In  the  presence  of  sensuality 
and  irreligion,  and  of  <'  oppositions  of  science,  fidsely  so  called," 
they  must  not  be  ashamed  of,  but  boldly  and  unceasingly  testify» 
the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God ;  assured  that  the  Holy  Ghost  will 
not  fsil  to  work  with  them,  and — as  in  ancient  days — **  confirm  the 
word  with  signs  following." 

P. 


THE  OHUEOH  OP  CHBIST  AND  "APOSTOLIC 

BUCOESBION." 

CoNTBovBBST  is  stiU  rif 0  on  several  weighty  questions  which  ought 
to  have  been  settled  long  ago.  Notably  it  is  still  contended,  against 
overwhelming  evidence,  that  the  true  ministers  of  Christ  have 
Mved  their  ordination  from  bishops  who  can  trace  their  episcopal 
Uneage  from  the  Apostles  of  our  Lord :  and  that  none  are  ministers, 
hring  a  right  to  preach  the  Gospel  and  to  administer  the  holy 
Sieramenta,  who  have  not  received  such  authority.  The  Church 
(^BooBf  the  Greek  Church,  and  the  Church  of  England  all  lay  claim 
to  this  wondrous  gift ;  whilst  the  former  of  the  three  maintains  that 
die  only  possesses  it,  and  that  the  two  latter  are  in  a  state  of  schism, 
*-ftre,  in  iaoi,  no  Churches  at  all. 

Now  tfaJB  is  a  very  serious  matter,  and  is  not  to  be  trifled  with 
^r  by  those  who  hold  to  such  a  succession  or  by  those  who 
'PpQgn  it.  If  the  former  are  right,  then  where  are  we  ? — ^where, 
^  is,  are  all  the  Lutheran,  Presbyterian,  Congregational,  and 
Kethodist  Churches  of  to-day  ?  They  are  not  Churches,  but  merely 
'  <<;  and  whilst  by  some ''  successionists  "  the  right  of  their  ministers 
:  preach  ia  perhaps  conceded,  theirright  to  baptize,  and  to  administer 
-« Lord's  Sapper,  is  denied.    These  are  the  "  holy  mysteries  "  on 

♦  Mark  xiii.  9, 11. 
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the  due  reoepiion  of  which  the  salvation  of  the  soul  is  said  to  hang, 
and  which  can  only  be  dispensed  by  those  who  are  in  possession 
of  Apostolic  grace. 

Is  this  dogma  to  be  admittedt  or  is  it  not  ?  That  it  is  to  be 
rejected  we  shall  prove — by  a  line  of  argument  for  which  we  are 
indebted,  in  great  part,  to  a  remarkable  volome  entitled  **  Oatholic 
Thoughts  on  the  Ohorch  of  Christ  and  the  Ohnrch  of  England," 
by  the  late  Frederick  Myers,  M.A.,  a  clergyman  of  the  Establish- 
ment, who  for  several  years  was  the  Incumbent  of  St.  John's, 
Keswick,  and  who  died  in  the  year  1851.  The  work  was  originally 
printed  in  1841,  but  only  for  private  circulation;  recently  it  has 
been  published  as  one  of  the  volumes  of  *<  Present  Day  Papers," 
under  the  editorship  of  the  late  Dr.  Ewing,  Bishop  of  Argyle  and 
the  Isles.*  It  is  in  many  respects  a  valuable  book ;  and  though 
we  cannot  endorse  all  its  sentiments,  yet  we  do  most  earnestly 
recommend  it  to  theological  student^,  and  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  this  question  of  ministerial  authority  and  right.  Neither  Mr. 
Myers  nor  Bishop  Ewing  believed  in  the  so-called  "  ApostoUo 
succession;"  and  we  are  glad  to  know  that  their  views  are  held 
by  hundreds  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England.  But  the 
lamentable  fact  remains,  that  there  are  hundreds  more,  among 
whom  are  to  be  found  some  even  of  the  "  Evangelical  school," 
who  stand  up  stoutly  for  the  dogma ;  and  that  by  clergymen  of 
this  way  of  thinking  strenuous  efforts  are  being  made  to  disturb 
the  minds  of  Nonconformist  Christians  in  reference  to  it.  The 
chief  means  employed  is  the  industrious  circulation  of  books  and 
tracts ;  the  object  of  which  is  to  prove  that  there  is  no  true  Church 
in  this  country  but  the  Church  of  England,  and  that  all  outside 
her  pale,  (Bomanists  excepted,  however,  at  least  by  the  Bitualists,) 
are  either  heretics  or  schismatics,  or  both. 

As  to  schism,  there  is  very  little  said  in  the  New  Testament ; 
and  where  it  is  mentioned  it  refers,  not  to  outward  separation,  but 
to  inward  strife  and  divisions  tending  to  it ;  and,  as  Mr.  Myers 
shows,  (p.  87,)  the  unity  of  the  Church  of  Christ  is  represented  as 
a  unity  in  spirit,  not  in  form ;  nor  is  any  set  pattern  of  govern- 
ment given  with  which  all  Churches  were  necessarily  to  be  made 
to  comply,  but  each  Church  was  left  free,  to  a  great  extent,  to  adopt 
such  forms  as  were  best  suited  to  its  circumstances.  Will  any  one 
affirm  that  the  present  office  of  a  deacon  in  the  Church  of  England 
is  in  accordance  with  the  diaconate  of  the  early  Church  ?  Were  not 
the  deacons  originally  set  apart  to  "  serve  tables,"  or  to  attend  to 
the  secular  affairs  of  the  brotherhood  of  the  disciples  ?  (Acts  vi. ; 

^  Jsbister  and  Go.    1874. 
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1  Tim.  iii.  18.)  Then  as  to  the  title  '<  bishop  "—^/(r»wor,  ^ill 
soy  one  assoi  that  it  was  not  originally  equivalent  to  the  title 
"  presbyter  " — wptv^vrtftot  ?  or  will  any  deny  that  they  were  not  two 
oideiB  bat  one  ?  (Acts  xx.  17,  18 ;  Titus  i.  5-7.)  These  points 
bafe  been  settled  long  ago ;  and  the  frequent  attempts  to  re-argne 
them  in  the  present  day  are  disingenuous  and  un&ir.  To  talk 
of  ''deYelopment "  on  such  a  question  as  this  is  to  play  into 
the  hands  of  Borne,  as  Dr.  Newman  and  others  have  found  to  their 
eost ;  for  if  that  principle  be  once  admitted,  it  is  impossible  to  stop 
at  any  other  landing-place. 

But  there  is  broader  ground  on  which  to  stand  than  that  6f 
verbal  eriticiflm,  and  it  is  taken  by  Mr.  Myers.  The  imposition 
of  hands  in  ordination  is  deemed  by  High-Churchmen  essential  to 
its  validity;  but  were  the  Apostles  thus  set  apart  for  their  work 
l^Ghrist?  was  Matthias  so  numbered  with  the  eleven?  or  was 
this  form  of  introduction  to  their  ofEice  confined  to  Christian 
ministers,  and  not  adopted  in  other  cases  also?  *  Timothy  received 
"the  gift "  "  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  presbytery,"  St. 
Paul  himself  taking  part  in  the  solemnity ;  (1  Tim.  iv.  14  ;  2  Tim. 
L  6 ;)  but  was  St.  Paul  thus  ordained  ?  Yes, — ^for  a  temporary 
mission  to  Antioch,  in  Pisidia,  in  common  with  Barnabas ;  but 
that  was  after  he  had  entered  on  his  Apostolic  work,  and  could 
not,  therefore,  have  reference  to  that  work  itself  as  a  necessary 
preparation  for  it.  (Acts  xiii.  2,  8.)  The  fact  is,  that  "  laying  on 
of  hands,*'  as  Mr.  Myers  observes,  "  was  in  no  way  a  rite  peculiar 
to  the  ordination  of  the  ministers  of  the  Christian  churches ;  but 
that  it  was  probably  adopted,  when  used  in  their  case,  as  a 
gmarally  intelligible  symbolic  mode  of  commending  a  person  to 
Ood,  and  at  the  same  time,  in  the  case  of  a  society,  of  identifying 
the  whole  body  with  one  of  its  members ;  and  putting  its  honour 
upon  him,  that  all  the  society  might  be  obedient  to  him."  (P.  90.) 
And  here  is  our  reply  to  the  assertion,  made  by  some,  that  many 
of  the  first  Wesleyan  ministers  were  never  ordained  at  all,  inasmuch 
as  the  laying  on  of  hands  was  not  adopted  by  the  Conference  at 
their  ordination  services  until  many  years  after  the  death  of  Mr. 
Wesley.  Be  it  so ;  but  why  ?  Simply  because  the  Conference  did 
not  deem  the  imposition  of  hands  essential  to  the  rite ;  and  if  it 
be  asked.  Why  then  did  they  adopt  it  at  a  later  period?  the 
answer  is.  To  give  the  greater  impressiveness  to  the  ceremony  of 
admission  to  the  exercise  of  the  Christian  ministry;  whicdi  it 
doubUesB  does, — ^but  not  to  convey  the  idea  that  it  imparts  to  the 
oidftined  some  mysterious  power  which  they  could  not  otherwise 

leeeive. ___^ «___ 

*  See  Acts  riiL  17  ;  xix.  6  •,  HebnwB  Ti  2. 
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Bnt  what  of  the  power  of  tlie  keys^  or  of  binding  and 
loosing,  of  remitting  Bins  or  of  retaining  fhem, — ^was  not  that 
committed  to  Peter  and  the  Apostles,  by  them  to  be  transmitted  to 
their  snocessors  through  all  fatore  time  ?  "  Perhaps  the  most  intel- 
ligent interpretation  of  the  single  passage  in  the  New  Testament," 
says  Mr.  Myers,  "  in  which  the  Power  of  the  Keys  is  mentioned, 
is  that  which  confines  its  application  to  8t.  Peter  indiyidnaUy,  and 
considers  it  fulfilled  by  the  subsequent  &ct8  of  his  opening  the 
door  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  to  three  thousand  of  his  oouniiy* 
men  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  and  to  all  the  Gentiles  in  the  instance 
of  Oomelius,  and  by  his  conduct  at  the  Oouncil  of  Jerusalem : 
which  interpretation  was  that  which  we  have  recorded  as  the 
earliest  in  the  Christian  Church."  (P.  91.)  As  to  binding  and 
loosing,  retaining  or  forgiyiug  sins,  our  author  holds  that  it  was 
restricted  to  the  Apostles,  who,  being  under  the  plenary  inspiration 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  were  able  to  discern  the  spirits  of  men,  and  to 
pronounce  their  doom  accordingly.  (See  Acts  y.  4,  9.)  Certainly 
we  have  no  proof  in  the  New  Testament  that  these  gifts  were 
bestowed  by  the  Apostles  on  others,  an  omission  which  can 
scarcely  be  accounted  for  on  any  ground  except  that  they 
never  were  bestowed.  But  what  then  becomes  of  the  audaoioiiB 
claims  of  the  Pope  ?  or  what  becomes  of  the  assimiption  of  a 
priestly  right  to  forgive  the  sins  of  those  who  confess  ?  To  any 
such  authority  or  power  as  given  to  the  mimsters  of  Christ  in 
Apostolic  times  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  reference  in  the  Gtospels, 
the  Acts,  or  the  Epistles ;  nor  indeed  the  slightest  indication  thai 
the  ministers  of  Christ  are  to  be  considered  as  priests  at  all  in  any 
higher  sense  than  that  in  which  all  believers  are  such, — ^priests 
who  are  "  to  offer  *'  the  ''  spiritual  sacrifices  "  of  prai8e,.and  prayer, 
and  the  living  oblation  of  themselves. 

It  is  not  denied  by  Mr.  Myers  that  the  Apostles  possessed  extra- 
ordinary endowments,  miraculous  and  otherwise,  some  of  which  at 
least  they  could  impart  to  others ;  but  he  maintains,  and  rightly 
BO,  that  the  ordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  unspeakably  more 
valuable  and  more  influential  than  the  extraordinary.  '<  To  speak  the 
truth  in  love  is  far  better  than  to  speak  it  with  many  tongues :  charity 
is  better  than  knowledge,  faith  than  prophecy.  The  ordinary  prevent- 
ing and  assisting  grace  common  to  all  Christian  persons  is  more 
blessed  than  any  which  differs  from  it ;  and  this  no  Apostle  could 
give  to  a  successor,  nor  any  man  even  to  his  brother."  (P.  98.) 
He  then  asks,  very  significantly,  if  any  such  efficacy  or  virtue  as 
is  contended  for  be  uniformly  transmitted  in  ordination,  how  it  is 
that  the  ordained  themselves  are  unconscious  of  it ;  and  how  it  is 
that  hundreds,  said  to  have  been  in  <'  the  succession  "  have  been 
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men  poefleesed  not  mardy  of  less  grace  than  the  nnordaiiiecl,  but, 
as  their  immoral  and  inconsistent  lives  have  too  often  declared' 
of  no  giaee  at  all.    Is  it  not  notorioos  that  many  of  the  clergy  of 
the  Ghnrehee  for  which  the  Diyine  right  of  Episcopacy  is  claimed 
have  been  decidedly  immoral  ?  and  can  it  be  supposed  that  the 
gnce  of  ordination  made  amends  for  their  irzegnlar  liyes  ?    *•  By 
their  froits  ye  shall  know  them,"  said  onr  Lord ;  but  how  conld 
the  people  persuade  themselves  that  ungodly  men  were  ministers 
of  Christ  to  whom  were  entrusted  "  the  saozed  mysteries/'  and 
through  whom  alone  the  renewing  and  sanctifying  grace  of  the 
Boly  Spirit  could  beobtained  ?  Would  they  notsay,  "Physicians,  heal 
yourselves  ! "  And  we  might  ask,— nay,  we  do  ask— those  who  to-day 
boast  of  being  in  the  line  of  the  vaunted  succession ; — ^First,  where 
are  the  proofe  that  the  line  has  never  been  broken  ?  and  secondly, 
Where  are  your  credentials  ?    For  in  proof  of  the  &ct  that  you 
are  invested  with  authority  and  gifts  not  possessed  by  others,  we 
have  a  right  to  demand  some  clear,  definite,  and  unmistakable 
evidences, — ^testimony  of  such  a  nature  as  will  satisfy  u$,  and  not 
merefy  yonrselveB.    You  say  that  to  you  exclusively  are  assigned  the 
priril^ie  and  duty  of  administering  the  Holy  Sacraments,  and  that 
the  Sacraments  dispensed  by  you  convey  to  their  recipients  the 
gtace  of  tlie  Holy  Spirit.    Then  ought  they  not  to  know  it,— to  be 
assured  of  it, — ^to  manifest  it  in  their  character  and  conduct  ? 
Truly  they  ought  I  but  do  they  ?    Are  they  really  better  men  and 
better  disciples  of  Christ  than  thousands  of  others  who  have  never 

received  the  elements  at  your  hands?     We  do  not  deny, ^we 

rejoiee  to  admit, — ^that  there  are  devoted  and  exemplary  Christians 
in  the  Churcb  of  England,  and  even  in  the  Church  of  Borne ;  but 
are  there  no  such  people  among  the  Presbyterian  and  the  Non- 
confonnist  Churches — Christians  as  holy,  and  as  useful,  and  as 
benevolent  as  the  world  has  ever  known  ?  Surely,  then,  it  must 
JdUow  that  the  piety  of  the  former  did  not  depend  upon  their 
connection  with  a  Church  possessed  of  the  "  Apostohc  succession," 
but  upon  that  grace  bestowed  in  common  upon  uU  who,  by  penitence 
and  faith,  come  to  Christ  as  the  one  and  only  Bedeemer  of 
mankindl 

This  mode  of  putting  the  argument  is  partly  our  own,  but  it  is 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  Mr.  Myers.  He  affirms 
respecting  the  Lord's  Supper  that  nowhere  in  the  Inspired 
Writings  is  this  rite  represented  as  the  "  highest  mysteiy  "  of  our 
fufli ;  nor  is  the  virtue  of  it  set  forth  as  such  that  the  ^ectuation 
of  a  change  of  heart  is  offered  most  of  all  in  it.  ^*  Surely  our  Lord, 
who  knew  best  what  was  in  man  and  what  in  His  Church,  directed 
aU  Hia  eUe&st  exhortations  to  the  observuee  of  a  means  of  grace 
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in  whioh  heftvenly  inflnenoe  does  not  come  arbitrarily,  (thongh  of 
conrBo  it  mnst  ever  come  gratuitously  and  mysteriously,)  but  by 
intervention  of  the  faculties  of  man,  namely,  Prayer.    And  in  the 

Apostolic  Epistles  is  it  not  the  same  ? All  the  Apostles  seem  to 

agree  in  declaring  that  faith  comes  by  hearing  about  Christ,  and 
grows  mainly  by  praying  for  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  Private  and 
public  worship  of  God  founded  upon  a  reverent  meditation  on  His 
character  as  displayed  in  the  life  and  death  and  resurrection  of 
Christ ;  a  diligent  performance  of  His  will,  out  of  gratitude  for  the 
redemption  therein  provided;  and  prayer  for  that  Holy  Spirit 
which  proceedeth  both  from  the  Father  and  the  Son, — ^these  would 
seem  to  be  represented  to  us  in  the  New  Testament  as  more  directly 
appointed  means  of  grace  than  the  reception  of  consecrated 
elements."  (P.  146.) 

This  is  well  said ;  but  we  go  further :  we  hold  not  only  that  this 
**  seems  "  to  be  so,  but  that  it  actually  is  so ;  and  that  this  fact 
alone  cuts  up  the  theory  of  Sacramental  grace  flowing  through 
episcopal  hands, — or  indeed  any  other  hands, — to  the  very  roots. 
It  does  not  follow  that  the  Sacraments  are  of  no  value, — that  the 
Lord's  Supper  is  not  a  precious  means  of  grace.  It  is  admitted 
that  this  latter,  especially,  is  one  of  the  mysterious  modes  in  which 
Christ  communicates  Himself  to  the  believing  soul ;  but  it  is  not 
the  only  one,  nor  even  the  principal  one.  Yet  the  Ritualists  of 
the  day  represent  it  so  to  be,  and  also  affirm  that  none  bat 
episcopally-ordained  ministers  can  possibly  administer  it, — that  as 
ministered  by  others  it  is  nothing  but  a  useless  form.  For  all 
these  pretensions  the  New  Testament  gives  not  a  semblance  of  a 
reason ;  nor  do  the  results  that  follow  the  ''  celebration,"  as  it  is 
called,  of  these  '<  holy  mysteries  "  offer  the  slightest  support  to  them. 

And  this  leads  us  to  revert  to  a  point  already  mentioned,  but 
forcibly  dwelt  upon  by  Mr.  Myers  in  his  second  essay — the  piety 
of  many,  in  this  land,  who  are  not  members  of  the  Establishment. 
«  Perhaps,"  he  says,  <<  a  large  proportion  of  the  most  Christian 
people  in  England  are  not  in  communion  with  the  Church  of 
England.  And  if  this  be  the  case, — or  if  the  Christian  excellenoe 
of  any  considerable  number  of  dissentients  from  our  Chureh  be 
allowed, — ^then  the  indispensable  necessity  of  belonging  to  it  must 
be  denied :  for  we  know  that  '  without  holiness  no  man  shall  see 
the  Lord.' "  Yes ;  and  something  else  necessarily  follows, — ^that 
the  clergy  of  the  Establishment  are  not  the  only  ministers  of 
Christ ;  that  they  have  not  a  prerogative  to  preach  and  to  dispense 
the  Sacraments ;  but  that  other  men,  under  whose  instrumentality 
men  and  women,  in  thousands,  have  been  brought  to  a  saving  know- 
ledge of  the  tmtbi  schools  establishedi  and  religious  ooHimuDities 
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lonned  ihroiigh  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country,  discharge  the 
Tniniftterial  office  with   equal  authority  from  God,  by  whatever 
names  they  are  designated.    To  deny  this  is  to  call  in  question 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Divine  procedure.    The  late 
Bishop  of  Cape  Town,  on  visiting  the  Wesleyan  Mission  stations  in 
KafBrland,  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  God  had  blessed 
an  *'  irregular  ministry.*'  An  **  irregular  ministry  "  1  According  to 
the  views  we  are  now  combating,  not  only  is  the  Wesleyan  an 
inegular  ministry,  but  the  Lutheran  of  Germany,  the  Presbyterian 
of  Scotland,  and  the  Nonconformist  of  England.    But  how  came 
it  to   be  ''  irregular,"  though   successful  ?     If    it  deserves  the 
reproachful  term,  it  is  necessarily  defective ;  and  then  it  follows 
that  the  Head  of  the  Church  has  deprived  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  His  people,  in  this  land  and  elsewhere,  of  ministra- 
tions which  were  essential  to  their  welfare,  and  which  He  surely 
eould  have  given  them  had  He  so  chosen  !    The  supposition  is 
monstrous,  and  the  Christian  mind  recoils  from  it  instinctively. 
Yet  this  is  the  logical  conclusion  to  which  the  theory  of   the 
"Apostolic   succession"   leads   us.      It    impugns    the    Divine 
character,  and  virtually  denies  that  Christ  is  the  Head  of  the 
Church,  implying  that  He  has  not  given  to  it  apostles,  prophets,  and 
teachers,  since  from  a  large  portion  of  it  they  have  been  withheld. 
The  following  passage  covers  a  good  deal  of  what  we  have  now 
said: — *'The  Church  from  which  we  derive  our  orders  cannot 
prove  its  succession  by  any  authentic  and  incorrupt  genealogical 
tables.    It  does  not  know  the  order  or  even  the  names  of  its  first 
bishops :  nor  is  there  any  evidence  to  prove  that  the  idea  of  con- 
secration entered  into  the  essentials  of  the  episcopal  office  in  the 
first  century  of  the  Church.  Great  names  in  our  own  Church — arch- 
bishops and  bishops,  martyrs  and  doctors — ^teach  emphatically 
that  laying  on  of  hands  is  not  necessary  to  Ordination,  that  there 
LB  no  Scriptural  authority   for  the   superiority  of  bishops  over 
presbyters,  and  that  teaching  is  confined  to  any  orders  only  by 
eedesiastical  arrangement.    And  modem  arguments  do  not  seem 
to  have  settled  these  claims  on  any  better  foundation."  (P.  294.) 
These  are  facts  which  cannot  be  called  in  question ;  yet  in  the  face 
of  them  prelatic  and  priestly  pretensions  are   made  again  and 
again,  as  if  it  was  supposed  that  the  repetition  of  what  is  false 
would  ultimately  transform  it  into  truth.    But  error  is  error ;  and 
however  eminent  and  numerous  the  advocates  of  the  dogma  under 
discussion  may  be,  or  may  become,  it  is  a  delusion  alike  injurious 
to  those  who  hold  it,  and  to  those  who  are  compelled  to  combat 
and  deny  it.    To  what  persecutions  it  has  given  rise  in  times 
gone  by ! 
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Nor  does  it  engender  better  feelings  now.  It  is  the  one  wall  of 
partition  which  is  separating  Ghnrches  from  Ghnrohes,  and  Chris- 
tians from  Christians,  to  a  deplorable  extent.  There  are  nnmerons 
ministers  of  Christ,  of  nndonbted  piety,  learning,  and  nsefolness, 
whose  right  to  exercise  their  sacred  office,  one  which  God  manifestly 
sanctions  by  His  blessing,  is  denied;  and  to  undermine  their 
influence  thousands  of  publications  are  being  distributed,  especially 
in  rural  districts,  calling  upon  the  people  to  disown  them, — to 
forsake  the  "  conventicle,"  and  to  repair  to  the  parish  church. 
How  far  the  law  of  England  recognises  the  status  of  non-episcopal 
ministers,  is  a  question  which  will  probably  be  settled  soon ;  but 
whether  or  not,  one  thing  is  certain :  the  Nonconformist  Churches 
of  the  country  are  bound  to  stand  by  their  pastors,  and  not  to 
permit  them  to  be  thrust  into  the  background  by  men  who  arrogate 
to  themselves  priestly  functions.  We  are  on  the  eve,  it  may  be, 
of  a  great  ecclesiastical  contest  in  Great  Britain,  but  on  the  side 
we  take  are  the  Scriptures,  history,  reason,  and  experience  l  and  we 
need  not  therefore  fear  the  issue,  for  God  will  defend  the  right. 

We  close  with  a  remark  which  relates  specially  to  ourselves.  It 
has  been  frequently  objected  that  we,  as  Wesleyan-Methodists,  oppose 
the  views  of  our  Founder,  who  believed  in  the  '<  priesthood,"  and  in 
«  Apostolic  succession,"  and  who  reproved  his  preachers  because 
they  took  upon  themselves  to  administer  the  Sacraments, — that 
is,  *'to  exercise  the  priestly  office,"  as  he  expressed  it,  which  he 
never  intended  them  to  do.*  Be  it  so ;  we  reply  that  Mr.  Wesley 
was  really  in  this  case  not  at  one  with  himself ;  for  long  before 
the  sermon  referred  to  was  published  he  had  given  up  the  notion 
that  bishops  and  presbyters  were  distinct  orders,  and  had  himself 
ordained  to  the  office  of  the  ministry.  Will  our  opponents  justify 
him  in  this  ?  No :  they  deny  that  he  had  any  right  to  do  it,  just 
as  he  denied  that  his  preachers  had  any  right  to  administer  the 
Sacraments.  We  regret  the  inconsistency,  and  wo  no  more  believe 
in  the  infallibility  of  our  Founder  than  we  believe  in  the  infaUibiUiy 
of  the  Pope.  The  sermon  which  the  Bitualists  quote  in  order  to 
prove  him  of  their  way  of  thinking  was  never  aclmowledged  by  the 
Conference  as  part  of  its  doctrinal  basis,  and  the  ministers  of  the 
Body  administer  the  Sacraments  not  because  they  believe  that 
they  are  priests,  but  because  they  hold  that  as  prophets  or  preachers 
they  have  a  right  to  do  so.  To  priesthood  Wesleyan  ministers 
have  never  laid  claim,  simply  because  they  do  not  believe  in  it,  as 
distinct  from  the  priesthood  of  all  Christian  believers :  the  Sacra* 

*  See  his  Sermon  on  "  The  Ministerial  Office,*'  preaohed  in  Ireland  in  1789. 
Works,  Tol.  tii.,  p.  278.    OctaTO  Edition. 
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ments  they  dispense  because  fhey  consider  that,  being  called  to 
ibe  Christian  ministry,  they  are  called  to  discharge  all  its  functions^ 
of  which  they  recognise  this  as  one.    We  contend,  then,  that  in 
lesisting  the  assumptions  of  the  High-Ohnrch  clergy,  they  are 
pexfeetly  consistent  with  themselves,  and  with  New  Testament 
piineiples ;  and  that  if  Mr.  Wesley  held  other  views  than  these, 
they  never  endorsed  them,  and  never  will.    Are  they  then  laymen 
merely  ?    Certainly  not.    They  are  as  mnch  "  evangelists,  pastors, 
and  teachers,"  (Eph.  iv.  11,)  as  are  the  clergy  of  the  Establish- 
ment, and  the  clergy  of  the  Establishment  are  nothing  more. 

T.  S. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  INSCRIPTIONS  OF  ANCIENT  GAUL. 

Rich  in  Christian  epigraphy  as  France  has  been  proved  to  be,  the  key 
that  has  nnlocked  some  of  her  most  highly-prized  treasures  has  been 
famiBhed,  not  by  the  zeal  and  enterprise  of  the  archsBologist  but  by  the 
exigencies  of  modem  civilization,  or  the  ordinary  necessities  of  daily  life. 
The  constmction  of  a  railway,  the  laying  of  a  water-pipe,  the  nnoeremonions 
eonTerrion  of  a  chnrch  into  a  workshop,  the  removal  of  a  few  barrow- 
loads  of  earth,  to  form  a  rude  buttress  to  a  bnilding,  have  been  the  means, 
or  aerred  as  the  occasion*  of  opening  up  in  different  localities,  but  alike 
unexpectedly,  a  world  of  antiquarian  interest  in  the  Christian  inscriptions 
thus  brought  to  light.  And  as  in  the  discovery,  so  in  the  preservation  of 
these  records  of  the  past,  accident  has  played  a  oonspienons  part.  Many 
an  inieribed  marble  has  perished,  in  by-goneiimes,  owing  to  the  ignorance 
or  utilitarian  turn  of  those  who  first  stumbled  upon  it,  or  had  from  child- 
hood gazed  upon  it  with  an  indifferent  eye ;  while  those  monuments 
which  have  been  transferred  to  a  place  of  safety,  rescued,  in  some 
i&stanoee,  from  the  ignoble  purposes  to  which  they  had  been  applied, 
owe  their  seenrity  more  to  felicitous  incidents  than  to  their  superior 
intrinsic  value.  Even  at  the  present  day,  when  the  importance  of 
epigraphs  is  unquestioned,  the  fortune  of  any  inscription  that  comes  io 
light,  the  careful  preservation,  or  the  careless  tossing  aside  of  its  precious 
fragments,  is  often  determined  by  the  intelligence  of  its  discoverer,  or  the 
casual  presence  of  some  local  savant.  Upon  circumstances  so  fortuitous 
do  we  still  depend  in  this  enlightened  age  for  our  acquisition  of  these 
invalaable  materials  of  history. 

For  the  last  two  centuries  Franoe  has  not  lacked  men,  whether  sons  of 
her  own  or  aliens,  to  work  upon  her  soil  with  the  true  spirit  of 
■rehsological  research,  and  with  minds  keenly  alive  to  the  worth  of  the 
inwriptions  they  copied  or  took  note  of*  The  lack  has  been  in  an  interest 
taken  by  the  public  to  any  such  degree  as  to  provide  for  the  preservation 
of  the  monuments  themselves.  About  a  century  ago  the  French 
"Academie  des  inscriptions,"  desirous  of  rescuing  from  oblivion  the 
reoorde  borne  by  the  marbles  whose  destruction  it  seemed  impossible  to 
prevent,  appointed  a  M.  Beaumeni  to  collect  notices  and  take  copies  of 
sn  existing  inscriptions.    Unfortunately*  the  work  was  done  with  a  show 
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of  skill  rather  than  with  aoooraoy,  as  is  evident  from  certain  tablets  whioh 
were  copied,  and  supposed  to  have  been  since  lost,  bat  which  have 
re- appeared  to  convict  the  artist  either  of  an  incapacity  to  decipher,  or  of 
carelessness  in  copying,  the  inscriptions  before  him.  Provincial  associa- 
tions and  local  antiquaries  have  done  better  service  to  the  cause  of 
epigraphic  research,  contributing,  as  we  have  seen,  a  mass  of  information, 
which  over  so  wide  a  field  as  that  of  France  could  not  otherwise  have  been 
obtained, — by  the  labours,  that  is  to  say,  of  any  individual  archseologist, 
however  diligent  and  enterprising.  That  we  possess  a  coUeotion  of  the 
Christian  inscriptions  of  France,  or  rather  of  ancient  Gaul,  with  the 
advantage  of  inspecting,  on  plates  executed  with  the  utmost  finish, 
fac-similos  of  the  tablets,  friezes,  and  personal  ornaments  on  which  the 
inscriptions  are  engraved,  we  are  indebted  to  M.  E.  Le  Blant,  *  whose 

work  is  in  every  way  a  superb  production 

The  Christian  inscriptions  of  Gaul,  such  at  least  as  are  of  the  nature  of 
epitaphs,  have  issued  from  three  several  sources.  1.  Isolated  tombs.  2. 
Cemeteries,  or  collectionB  of  tombs  standing  alone,  or  lying  beneath  the 
ground.  8.  Churches,  and  the  ground  in  their  immediate  vicinity.  Of 
these  the  isolated  tomb  offers  no  difficulty.  The  Christian  in  adopting 
such  a  mode  of  sepulture  did  not  depart  from  the  Pagan  custom,  except 
in  the  matter  of  his  strict  and  religious  avoidance  of  cremation.  The 
Christian  tomb,  when  isolated,  differed  in  no  material  point  of  view  from 
the  Pagan.  But  it  was  otherwise  with  the  cemetery,  the  burial-place  for 
the  community,  in  contradistinction  to  places  of  sepulture  intended  and 
reserved  for  individuals  or  figmiilies.  The  cemetery  was  an  institution,  if 
not  wholly  Christian  in  its  origin,  yet  notably  so  in  character,  deriving 
its  very  name  from  one  of  the  most  fondly-cherished  beliefs  of  the  Chris- 
tian, The  selfish  spirit  of  Paganism  prided  itself  on  the  isolation,  tbe 
individuality,  the  inalienableness,  in  the  light  of  property,  of  the  separate 
tomb:  the  loving  spirit  of  Christianity  rejoiced  in  the  union  whioh  took 
place  in  the  one  common  burial-ground  of  those  who  had  lived  in  unity, 
and  whose  hopes  in  the  future  were  one.  Besides,  from  the  earliest  days 
of  the  Church  thero  was  another  influence  at  work  to  bring  Christians 
together  in  death.  Wherever  the  body  of  a  martyr  was  interred,  it  was 
a  conmion  custom  to  erect  a  cella  memoritB,  or  email  chapel.  Thither  the 
faithful  came  together  for  the  purposes  of  prayer,  and  the  celebration  of 
"  the  mysteries,"  and  to  be  laid  near  or  beneath  this  cell,  in  the  sacred 
vicinity  of  the  tomb  of  the  ever-to-be-remembered  martyr  was,  as 
many  an  inscription  proves,  the  ardent  and  not  unnatural  desire  of  Chris- 
lians.  In  many  instances,  the  cella  was  replaced  by  a  basilica:  the 
basilica  of  humble  form,  in  course  of  time,  by  one  more  gorgeous  and  of 
nobler  proportions,  beneath  the  pavement  of  which  there  was  still  the 
same  wish  to  be  buried,  particularly  when  special  prayers  came  to  be 
offered  in  behalf  of  those  who  were  there  laid  in  burial.  But  composite  in 
ehara;cter,  half-ohuroh,  half-cemetery,  as  the  Christian  basilicas  became, 
they,  as  well  as  the  cemeteries  that  stood  apart  from  them,  had  their 
origin,  not  in  post-Constantinian  times,  but  in  times  of  persecution,  and 

•  **  Inscriptions  ChretienneB  de  la  GatsZif,  antMeures  au    VIIL  Siklt:^ 
Paris,  185^-1866. 
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io  those  dBjB  the  practioe  of  interment  in  one  common  buxial-giomid,  to 
which  the  Ghiietians  were  so  strongly  attached',  was  beset  with  no  little 
diifienlty.  To  say  that  this  practice,  and  the  possession  of  cemeteries  in 
eommon,  militated  agaiost  the  spirit  of  Paganism,  wonld  be  to  say  little. 
It  did  more ;  it  oontravened,  from  the  idea  of  association  which  it  implied, 
tha  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  Imperial  edicts ;  and  had  the  principle  of 
fraternity  which  dictated  it  been  recognised  as  snch,  it  wonld,  donbtlesSt 
have  been  suppressed  dnring  the  earlier  times  of  persecution  by  the  strong 
hand  of  the  law.  It  was  nnder  the  shelter  of  what  was  nnqnestionably 
legal,  that  a  practice  no  less  illegal  than  that  of  congregating  together, 
for  which  Phny  condemned  the  Christians,  sprang  up,  unnoticed  at  first, 
tin  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  the  emperor,  or  the  malice  of  the 
populace,  to  suppress  it.  This,  its  origin  and  growth,  we  shall  point  out 
in  a  Tery  few  words. 

No  law  forbado,  on  the  contrary  the  law  exprcEsly  permitted,  an 
individual,  whether  Pagan  or  Christian,  to  open  his  tomb  during  life,  or 
at  his  death  to  bequeath  it  to  whom  he  would.  Thus  a  Christian, 
possessed  of  wealth,  could  and  did  admit  into  his  own  burial-place  his 
martyred  or  poorer  brethren,  and  could  and  did  bequeath  it  for  the  use 
of  the  same  after  his  death.  That  the  cemetery  should  continue  to  bear 
the  name  of  its  original  owner  was  a  matter  of  common  prudence,  as 
thereby  conformity  to  the  law  was  secured ;  but  in  the  third  century  of 
the  Christian  era  no  emperor  and  no  provincial  governor  could  shut  his 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  it  was  to  the  Church  that  these  burial-grounds 
belonged.  From  the  Church  they  took  them,  and  to  the  Church  they 
restored  them,  according  as  they  were  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  hostihty  or 
lenity.  But  this  was  not  the  only  shelter  of  which  the  Christians  arailed 
tfaemselTes.  Strict  as  the  laws  against  the  institution  of  guilds  were,  at 
the  time  when  Pliny  wrote  his  famous  letter,  there  was  a  curious  excep- 
tion made  to  their  general  stringency  in  favour  of  the  poorer  members  of 
the  community.  These  were  permitted,  provided  they  did  not  meet  for 
the  purpose  more  frequently  than  once  a  month,  to  pay  in  towards  a 
eommon  fund.  This  fund,  as  we  learn  from  an  inscription  which  Dr. 
Th.  Mommsen  has  brought  to  light  upon  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  of 
Lanuvium,  was  applied  to  the  defraying  of  faneral  expenses.  The 
Christians — and  we  cannot  deny  that  the  "  tenuiores  "  of  the  edict,  were 
only  too  largely  represented  amongst  this  poor  and  despised  sect — ^were 
not  slow  on  their  part  to  avail  themselves  of  the  permission  in  question. 
The  fond  they  raised,  as  we  know  from  Tertnllian,  wss,  in  large  measure, 
devoted  to  the  purpose  of  purchasing  ground,  to  a  portion  of  which,  his 
locu§  areeBf  every  Christian,  however  poor  and  perrecuted  in  this  life, 
might  look  forward  as  a  peaceful  resting-place,  uneontaminated  by  the 
preeence  of  the  Pagan.  It  was,  then,  by  taking  refuge  under  colourable 
pretexts  snch  as  these,  by  conforming  to  the  letter  rather  than  the  spirit 
of  the  law,  that  the  early  Christians  could  secure  the  solace  of  association 
in  death — the  prospect  (and  is  it  not  still  a  fond  one  to  many  ?)  of  inter- 
ment by  the  side  of  the  great  and  the  good  who  had  gone  before  them. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  cemeteries  as  distinctively  Christian,  as 
intended  and  used  for  the  burial  of  Christians  alone.  The  private  tomb 
or  vault  was,  probably,  not  equally  exclusive.    There,  Pagan  dust  might 
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mingle  wiih  that  of  the  Christian.  In  the  tomb  he  had  built  for  himself  the 
belieying  hnsband  mnsty  ih  some  instances,  haye  buried  a  wife,  or  son, 
or  parent,  who  had  not  died  in  his  faith;  while,  conversely,  in  the  con- 
tingency of  a  Christian  wife  dyiog  before  her  Pagan  consort,  the  pride  of 
the  hnsband,  no  donbt,  forbade  him  to  cede  her  body  for  interment  to  a  sect 
which  he  hated  and  despised,  even  when  natural  affection  did  not  prompt 
him  to  desire  that  in  death,  gloomy  and  hopeless  as  it  was  to  him,  he 
should  not  be  severed  from  her  whom  he  had  loved. 

Of  the  ages  of  persecution  the  Christian  epigraphy  of  (Hvl  presents  but 
few  records.  Christianity  was,  it  is  true,  of  later  growth  and  slower 
development  in  that  country  than  in  Bome,  or  Syria,  or  Asia  Minor. 
But  the  paucity  or  frequency  of  inscriptions  is  not  to  be  taken,  in  pre- 
CoBstantinian  times,  as  a  test  of  universal  application,  for  the  Christians 
ha*d  often  to  stand  by  and  witness  the  desecration  of  their  burial-grounds, 
the  sanctity  of  which  any  ordinaiy  sense  of  decency  should  have  led  their 
enemies  to  respect.  The  ciy,  *'  Area  non  sint^**  was  loudly  and  fiercely 
raised  in  Africa,  and  not  without  cruel  and  unseemly  results ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  in  Gaul  also,  whenever  a  perfiecution  of  the  Christiaas 
occurred,  the  cemeteries  were  subjected  to  similar  indignities :  and  as 
there  were  no  catacombs,  in  which,  concealed  from  the  eye  of  an  infuriated 
populace,  the  tombs  of  the  faithful  could  rest  inviolate,  it  is  little  wonder 
that,  for  some  time  after  the  foundation  of  her  earliest  churches,  Qanl 
presents  so  scanty  a  list  of  inscriptions,  while  she  offers  no  trace  of  any 
Christian  burial-place  known  to  be  of  earlier  date  than  the  fourth  century. 

A  cemetery,  apparentiy  belouging  to  the  fifth  century,  came  to  light  in 
Vienne,  owing  to  excavations  made  for  the  construction  of  the  railway- 
station  in  the  Place  St.  Gervais.  As  it  showed  no  signs  of  having  been 
disturbed,  the  arrangement  of  the  tombs  and  epitaphs  deserves  notice. 
Here  and  there  the  tombs,  some  of  which  had  been  formed  out  of  a  single 
block  of  marble,  others  of  tiles  and  debrUf  were  placed  one  above  the 
other,  while  all,  with  one  exception,  looked  to  the  east.  But  the  most 
conspicuous  feature  was  the  disregard  of  symmetry  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  tablets  which  bore  the  epitaphs :  some  haviag  been  placed  upon, 
others  within,  others  near  the  tombs  to  which  they  respectively  belonged. 
Unfortunately  many  of  these  were  oast  aside  and  broken  into  pieces  as 
soon  as  discovered ;  and  but  for  the  zeal  and  intelligence  of  two  looal 
archseologists  it  is  probable  that  no  inscriptions  would  have  been  obtained, 
no  trace  preserved,  by  means  either  of  etching  or  verbal  description,  of 
the  cemetery  itself. 

The  inscriptions  contained  in  M.  Le  Blant*s  collection  belong  to  a 
period  anterior  to  the  eighth  century.  They  amount  in  number  to  over 
nine  hundred — of  which  five  hundred  and  seventy-four  are  in  the  form  of 
epitaphs ;  three  hundred  and  sixty- one  referring  to  men,  two  hundred 
and  thirteen  to  women.  Since  the  publication  of  the  '*  Becueil "  fresh 
discoveries  have  added  to  this  number ;  and  we  see  that  M.  Le  Blant,  in 
his  *<  Manuel,*'  (18G9,)  holds  out  the  prospect  (a  distant  one  perhaps)  of  a 
new  edition  of  his  work,  which  shall  embody  these  additions  to  the  Cluis* 
tiau  epigraphy  of  Gaul.* 


*  Abridged  from  the  Uritieh  Quarterly  Review, 
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A  BRILLIANT  Bceiie  was  enacted  at  Brussels  on  the  25th  of  Oetober,  1555 

On  tlist  day,  in  the  hall  of  the  palace,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  leading 
potentates  and  princes  of  the  Empire,  Charles  resigned  his  power  into 
the  hands  of  his  son  Philip,  and  prepared  to  retire  to  a  monastery  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  As  he  entered  the  hall,  he  leaned  on  the  arm  of 
a  yotmg  man  of  twenty-two — ^a  handsome  youth  high  in  the  imperial 
faTonr,  and  who  had  been  summoned  fr6m  the  camp  to  be  present  on 
this  important  occasion.  Little  did  Charles  or  Philip  dream  that  this  youth 
vas  destined  to  counteract  their  despotic  policy,  and  by  means  of  a  long 
stniggle  of  nearly  thirty  years,  to  be  the  saviour  of  the  Netherlands  from 
political  death.  It  was  William  Prince  of  Orange— the  greatest  statesman 
of  his  time ;  one  of  the  noblest  patriots  that  ever  lived,  and  whose  name 
win  be  dear  to  the  people  of  Holland,  and  dear  to  all  lovers  of  freedom 
throughout  the  world,  so  long  as  history  shall  endure. 

It  is  impossible  to  review  here,  even  in  the  most  cursory  way,  the  succes- 
sion of  events  in  the  Netherlands  from  the  day  that  Philip  assumed  the  reins 
of  government  till  the  year  1581,  when  the  Seven  Provinces  fairly  abjured 
his  authority,  ajad  insisted  that  William  should  reign  over  them.  Philip 
remained  in  person  for  a  while,  and  on  returning  to  Spain  appointed 
soooeseive  administrators  who  but  too  faithfolly  carried  out  his  will — the 
Dnchess  Margaerite,  Alva,  Bequesens,  Don  John,  and  Alexander  of  Parma. 

The  ruling  object  of  Philip  was  to  suppress  freedom  of  thought,  and 
liberty  of  political  and  religious  life.  The  instrument  by  means  of  which 
he  hoped  to  accomplish  his  purpose  was  the  Inquisition,  which  has  been 
bappi^  termed  "  a  machine  for  inquiring  into  a  man*s  thoughts,  and  for 
bunuog  him  if  the  result  was  not  satisfactory.*'  What  a  time  it  was ! 
Bnming,  torturingt  slaying  all  who  would  not  consent  to  be  slaves  I  The 
"  Blood-oouncil,"  as  it  was  truly  called,  met  daily  for  the  transaction  of 
their  infamous  business,  and  it  was  the  boast  of  Alva  that  he  had 
despatched  more  than  eighteen  thousand  "  rebeLs "  during  his  brief  career 
of  about  dx  years.  It  is  a  marvel  that  a  sufBicient  number  survived  to 
asBert  at  last  the  independence  of  the  nation.  Many  of  the  best  of  the 
people  escaped  to  our  own  shores,  and  the  very  flower  of  the  youth  were  cut 
down ;  but  it  would  seem  as  if  Holland  possessed  a  charmed  life, — others 
sprang  from  the  ashes  of  the  martyrs  to  renew  their  testimony,  and  to 
bear  ^oil  the  banner  which  fell  from  their  dying  hands.  Out  of  the 
multitude  of  incidents  which  crowd  the  historian's  page,  as  he  records  the 
protracted  struggle  of  those  twenty-six  years — from  1555,  when  Charles 
retigned  the  Empire,  and  his  son,  the  bigoted  Philip,  came  into  power, 
tm  that  memorable  day  (July  26th,  1581)  when  the  United  Provinces, 
assembled  at  the  Hague,  solemnly  declared  their  independence  of  Philip, 
and  renounced  their  allegiance  for  ever — I  select  the  following  three  : — 

Thd  fir$t  has  been  immortalised,  not  only  by  the  historian's  pen,  but 
by  the  painter's  pencil.  It  is  the  departure  of  Philip  from  the 
Ketherlands  in  1559,  after  four  years  of  personal  rule—  four  years  during 
wbieh  he  made  a  desperate  but  vain  attempt  to  bring  the  Dutch  people 
into  fobjeetlon,  and  the  nobles,  their  natural  leaders,  into  subserviency 
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to  his  will.  He  had  just  held  an  assembly  at  Ghent,  when  the  Depaties 
from  the  peveral  Provinoes  spoke  out  so  plainly  that  he  was  evidently 
annoyed.  His  irritation  had  not  subsided  by  the  time  he  came  to  Flushing, 
where  he  was  to  embark,  and  his  rage  was  chiefly  directed  towards  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  as  the  man  who,  above  all  others,  had  contributed  to 
the  defeat  of  his  cherished  schemes.  In  the  picture  to  which  I  have  just 
alluded  (it  is  to  be  seen  in  a  picture-gallery  at  Haarlem)  Eruseman  has 
powerfully  depicted  the  embarkation  scene.  The  barge  is  already  crowded 
with  the  members  of  the  royal  cortege ;  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  his 
friends  are  on  the  shore ;  and  the  King,  just  before  stepping  on  board, 
cannot  refrain  from  reproaching  William  for  his  oppositioit.  The  artist 
has  fixed  on  his  canvas  the  culmination  of  his  anger— the  last  outbreak 
of  all,  the  supreme  moment  to  which  the  historian  thus  refers : — 

"  As  Philip  was  proceeding  on  board  the  ship,  which  was  to  bear  him 
for  ever  from  the  Netherlands,  his  eyes  lighted  on  the  Prince.  His  dis- 
pleasure could  no  longer  be  restrained.  With  angry  face  he  turned  upon 
him,  and  bitterly  reproached  him  for  having  thwarted  all  his  plans  by 
means  of  his  secret  intrigues.  William  replied  with  humility  that  every- 
thing had  been  done  through  the  natural  and  regular  movement  of  the 
States.  Upon  this,  the  King,  boiling  with  rage,  seized  the  Prince  by  tbe 
wrist,  and  shaking  it  violently,  exclaimed  in  Spanish.  No  los  estados^ 
ma  V08,  V08,  vos  / — *  Not  the  estates,  but  you,  you,  you  I ' — ^repeating  tbrice 
the  word  voa,  which  is  as  disrespectful  and  unoourteous  in  Spanish  as 
ioi  in  French." 

The  second  scene  took  place  at  Brussels  on  April  5th,  1566.  Margaret 
of  Parma  is  still  Begent.  Hundreds  of  the  nobles  and  gentry  have 
repaired  to  the  seat  of  the  Court  to  present  a  strong  remonstrance  against 
the  tyranny  under  which  the  people  groan,  and  especially  against  the 
Inquisition,  at  the  mercy  of  which  are  the  lives  and  property  of  all.  They 
are  admitted  to  the  Council-chamber,  where  Margaret  sits  in  the  chair  of 
state.  The  leader,  Brederode,  states  the  case,  and  the  document,  most 
temperately  worded,  but  most  firm  and  explicit  in  its  demands*  is  read 
aloud.  You  can  see  the  agitation  of  the  Duchess.  She  remains  "  for  a 
few  moments  quite  silent,  with  tears  rolling  down  her  cheeks.**  The  con- 
federates retire,  and  the  Council  enter  on  consideration  of  this  new  ele- 
ment in  the  case.  As  usual,  the  Prince  of  Orange  speaks  temperately, 
and  advises  the  adoption  of  moderate  measures.  But  he  had  hardly 
finished  when  Berlaymont  broke  in  and  uttered  that  memorable  gibe 
which  was  destined  to  give  a  popular  name  to  the  National  Confederacy, 
and  contributed  not  a  Httle  to  intensify  the  national  feeling. 

"'What,  Madam!*  he  is  reported  to  have  cried  in  a  passion,  'is  it 
possible  that  your  Highness  can  entertain  fears  of  these  beggars?  {ffueux). 
Is  it  not  obvious  what  manner  of  men  they  are  ?  They  have  not  had 
wisdom  enough  to  manage  their  own  estates,  and  are  they  now  to  teach 
the  King  and  your  Highness  how  to  govern  the  country  ?  By  the  living 
God,  if  my  advice  were  taken,  their  petition  should  have  a  cudgel  for  a 
commentary,  and  we  would  make  them  go  down  the  steps  of  the  palace 
a  great  deal  faster  than  they  mounted  them.*  ** 

It  was  a  rash  word,  and  it  served  to  put  a  weapon  into  the  hands  of 
those  whom  the  speaker  affected  to  despise.    For,  three  days  after,  at  a 
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bi&qnei  in  Uie  Golembeig  mAiudoii,  Brederode  and  his  ftiands  aooepted 
the  title,  and  fonnd  it  a  word  of  power  for  many  daya  to  oq^e.  "  They 
Mn  OS  beggars,*'  said  he ;  **let  qb  aecept  the  name.  We  will  contend  with 
the  Inqniflition,  bnt  remain  loyal  to  the  King,  till  compelled  to  wear  the 
beggar's  sack." 

The  third,  and  last,  is  an  incident  of  the  siege  of  Leyden  ia  1574. 
Tirm  also  is  associated  with  a  large  picture,  one  that  hangs  in  the  Stadt- 
honse  of  Leyden,  and  which  portrays  it.  liie  town  had  been  invested  by 
the  Spaniards  for  sereral  months.  Frorisions  failed,  and  mider  the 
mmges  of  fiunine  and  pestilence,  the  people  were  dying  by  hundreds 
and  thonsands.  The  most  heroio  attempts  were  made  to  bring  relief  to 
the  beleaguered  citizens,  but  in  vain,  and  at  last  the  courage  and  endurance 
ckf  many  gave  way. 

''A  party  of  the  more  faint-hearted  even  assailed  the  heroic  Adrian 
van  der  Weif  with  threats  and  reproaches  as  he  passed  through  the 
streets.  A  crowd  had  gathered  around  him  as  he  reached  a  trian- 
golar  place  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  into  which  many  of  the  principal 
streets  emptied  themselves,  and  upon  one  side  of  which  stood  the  church 
of  Saint  Pancras,  with  its  high  bxick  tower,  surmounted  by  two  pointed 
turret^  and  with  two  ancient  lime-trees  at  its  entrance.  There  stood  the 
btugomaster, — a  taU,  haggard,  imposing  figure,  with  dark  visage,  and 
m  tranqufl  but  commanding  eye.  He  waved  his  broad-leaved  felt  hat  for 
■Qenee,  and  then  exclaimed,  in  language  which  has  been  almost  literally 
preserved, '  What  would  ye,  my  Mends  ?  Why  do  ye  murmur  that  we 
do  not  break  our  vows,  and  surrender  the  city  to  the  Spaniards  ? — a  fate 
vacxe  hoxrible  than  the  agony  which  she  now  endures.  I  tell  you,  I  have 
made  an  oath  to  hold  the  city,  and  may  God  give  me  strength  to  keep 
my  oath  t  I  can  die  but  once;  whether  by  your  hands,  the  enemy's,  or 
by  the  hand  of  Ck>d.  My  own  fate  is  indififerent  to  me,  not  so  that  of  the 
flity  mtrosted  to  my  care.  I  know  that  we  shall  starve,  if  not  soon 
relieved ;  but  starvation  is  preferable  to  the  dishonoured  death  which  is 
the  only  alternative.  Your  menaces  move  me  not :  my  life  is  at  your  dis- 
posal; here  is  my  sword;  plunge  it  in  my  breast,  and  divide  my  flesh 
among  you.  Take  my  body  to  appease  your  hunger,  but  expect  no  sur- 
render BO  long  as  I  remain  aUve.' " 

In  July,  1584,  occurred  a  most  calamitous  event, — the  event  most 
ealamitous  for  Holland.  This  was  the  death  of  William ;  and  if  it  had 
oeeurred  at  an  earlier  stage,  it  might  (humanly  speaking)  have  been  a 
death-blow  to  the  liberties  of  the  Dutch.  For  if  ever  a  nation  hung  upon 
one  man,  it  was  Holland  on  the  Prince.  His  life  had  been  attempted 
several  times  before  by  emissaries  of  Philip,  who  had  set  an  enormous 
priee  on  the  head  of  the  man  whom  he  hated  more  than  any  other  upon 
earth,  and  who  gained  bis  wish  at  last. 

The  vile  assassin  was  Balthazar  Gerard,  a  tool  of  the  Jesuits,  who 
came  to  I>elft  with  certain  despatches,  and  had  an  interview  with  the 
Prince.  He  was  not  prepared  just  then  to  execute  his  bloody  purpose, 
but  within  a  few  days  the  opportunity  came ;  and,  strange  to  say,  the 
weapon  wherewith  the  deed  was  done,  was  purchased  with  money  which 
he  reeeivad  from  WiUiam  to  procure  a  new  doublet,  and  was  obtained 
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under  the  pretext  that  his  dress  was  unbefitting  the  prednets  of  a  Court. 
Let  Motley  tell  the  rest. 

"  At  two  o'clock  the  company  rose  from  table.  The  Prince  led  the 
way,  intending  to  pass  to  his  private  apartments  above.  The  dining- 
room,  which  was  on  the  gronnd-floor,  opened  into  a  little  square  vesti- 
bule, which  communicated,  through  an  arched  passage-way,  with  the 
main  entrance  into  the  court-yard.  This  vestibule  was  also  directly  at 
the  foot  of  the  wooden  staircase  leading  to  the  next  floor,  and  was 
scarcely  six  feet  in  width.  Upon  its  left  side,  as  one  approached  the 
stairway,  was  an  obscure  arch,  sunk  deep  in  the  wall,  and  completely  in 
the  shadow  of  the  door.  Behind  this  arob  a  portal  opened  to  the  narrow 
lane  at  the  side  of  the  house.  The  stairs  themselves  were  completely 
lighted  by  a  large  window  halfway  up  the  flight.  The  Prince  came  from 
the  dining-room,  and  began  leisurely  to  ascend.  He  had  only  reached 
the  second  step  when  a  man  emerged  from  the  sunken  arch,  and,  stand- 
ing within  a  foot  or  two  of  him,  discharged  a  pistol  full  at  his  heart. 
Three  balls  entered  his  body,  one  of  which,  passing  quite  through  him, 
struck  with  violence  against  the  wall  beyond.  The  Prince  exclaimed,  in 
French,  as  he  felt  the  wound, '  0,  my  God,  have  mercy  upon  my  soul  1 
O,  my  God,  have  mercy  upon  this  poor  people  I  *  " 

Fortunately  William  left  two  noble  sons, — Maurice  and  Frederick 
Henry, — ^who  in  succession  occupied  his  place.  Both  bravely  maintained 
the  struggle  for  freedom,  the  latter  during  much  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War.   He  died  just  before  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Munster,  1648. 

The  remainder  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  not  a  very  glorious 
time  for  Holland  and  the  Dutch.  While  prosecuting  commercial  enter- 
prise in  the  East,  they  engaged  in  certain  hostilities  with  ourselves,  in 
which  some  brave  deeds  were  done,  but  a  great  deal  of  blood  was  use- 
lessly shed.  This  was  the  era  of  the  renowned  admirals  Kortenaar,  Heyne, 
De  Buyter,  and  Van  Tromp ;  the  last  of  wliom  nailed  a  broom  to  lus 
masthea4»  and  threatened  to  sweep  the  Channel  dear  of  the  English 
ships.  It  was  the  era  of  the  celebrated  statesmen  Grotius,  Barneveldt,  and 
the  brothers  De  Witt.  And  we  must  not  forget  that  a  great-grandson  of 
the  hero  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  our  own  deliverer  in  a  time  of 
sore  strait — the  Dutchman  of  immortal  memory,  William  the  Third. 

In  the  course  of  the  French  Bevolution,  Holland  fell  into  a  very  sub- 
ordinate^place,  and  was  compelled  to  receive  one  of  Napoleon's  kings, 
his  brother  Louis,  one  of  the  best,  however,  of  the  Bonaparte  set. 

On  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  the  House  of  Orange  rose  to  power  again, 
and  in  conformity  with  the  arrangements  of  the  Treaty  of  Yieima,  Hol- 
land and  Belgium  were  united  under  another  William.  But  in  1881, 
when  the  revolution  fever  had  broken  out  once  more,  the  Belgians, 
who  were  too  French  to  live  quietly  under  the  Dutchman's  rule,  dedared 
for  independence,  and  after  a  short  season  of  strife,  were  allowed  to 
have  their  own  way.  So  that  the  Holland  of  our  own  day  is  very 
much  the  area  of  the  old  Dutch  BepubHc,  now  flourishing  peacefoUy  under 
the  rule  of  a  degenerate  descendant  of  the  IQustrious  liberator  of  his 
people. 

This  brings  me  to  speak  of  the  present  aspect  of  things. 

Of  course  it  was  not  much  that  I  could  see,  or  hear,  or  effectually 
learn,  in  the  course  of  a  single  fortnight;  but  all  the  time  I  waa  in 
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EbUflnd  I  lived  '*  fiEist  '*  (in  a  good  sense) ;  as  I  have  already  said,  I 
WM  all  eyes  and  ears ;  and  having  the  opportunity  of  conversiDg  ivith 
intelligent  men — ministers,  and  merchants,  and  police  officials,  and  even 
a  member  of  the  Upper  Chamber, — ^I  was  able  not  only  to  observe  men 
and  things,  bat  to  gain  some  rather  vivid  impressions  of  the  Dutch  people 
as  they  are. 

Let  me  as  briefly  as  possible  describe  my  rente.  Rotterdam  was  the 
starting-point.  This  is  a  fine  town ;  and  staying  there  a  few  days,  I 
became  gradually  habituated  to  the  novel  features  of  the  scene.  The 
Hoog  Straat,  running  east  and  west,  divides  the  town  into  the  Buiten 
StadtandtheBinnenStadt,  (the  Scotch  "bu^  and  5en*').  Objects  of  mterest 
eveiywhere  abonnd.  In  the  market-place  is  a  bronze  statae  of  Erasmus, 
who  is  represented  with  an  open  Bible  on  Mb  left  arm,  and  the  fore- 
finger of  hia  right  hand  resting  upon  it ;  and  it  is  a  standing  joke  of 
the  Botterdamers  to  tell  a  stranger  that  every  time  Erasmus  hean  the 
dock  of  the  Groote  Eerk  strike  an  hour,  he  turns  over  a  leal  At  a  week 
evening  service  in  the  Groote  Eerk,  attended  by  over  a  thousand  people, 
and  whieh  waa  oonduoted  by  the  popular  preacher  De  Gra(  I  was 
privileged  to  witness  the  featnres  of  religious  worship  among  the  Dutch* 
The  slow  ringing,  aided  by  a  powerful  organ,  is  peculiarly  impressive. 

From  Botterdam  I  proceeded  by  Schiedam,  with  its  two  hundred 
distiUeries  fior  the  manufacture  of  gin,  to  Delft,  the  sleepiest  of  towns, 
and  thenoe  to  the  Hague.  This  is  the  poHtical,  as  Amsterdam  is  the 
commercial,  capital  of  Holland.  The  bel  air  is  visible  in  the  society  of 
the  place,  and  the  higher  classes  affect  the  manners  and  fashions  of 
France.  The  Hague  is  the  seat  of  Parliament,  and  here  the  Eing  usually 
resides.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  a  royal  forest,  with  magnificent  glades ; 
and  three  miles  off,  on  the  coast,  is  Bcheveningen,  the  Margate  of  the 
Dutch.  But  one  thing  in  the  Hague  which  every  traveller  ought  to  see, 
is  Paul  Potter's  '*  BulL"  This  picture  Ib  indescribably  fine.  My  next 
stage  vras  to  Leyden — the  l^duMtm  B<xtavortim-^mXli  its  University, 
founded  by  William  in  1575,  as  the  alternative  boon  which  the  citizens 
wisely  preferred,  (the  ether  offered  being  exemption  firom  taxation,)  and 
neh  in  memories  of  Protestant  refugees,  of  Boerhaave,  and  other 
illuairioas  men.  Haarlem  follows— affording  food  for  reflection  on  the 
tulip  mania  of  other  days;  and  at  last  Amsterdam  is  reached.  This 
lies  along  the  Y,  or  Ye,  a  branch  of  the  Zuyder-Zee,  and  its  network  of 
canals  foreibly  reminds  one  of  a  spider's  web.  While  I  was  Ihere  pre* 
parations  were  being  made  for  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition,  and,  through 
the  kindness  of  an  ofBicial,  I  was  favoured  with  a  private  view. 

One  day  I  took  boat  for  Zaandam,  in  order  to  see  the  identical  cottage 
in  which  Peter  the  Great  lived.  Zaandam  is  seven  miles  from  Amsterdam, 
and  is  a  considerable  town,  though  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  number  of 
its  windmills,  of  which  there  must  be  seven  hundred  at  least.  The  house 
of  Peter,  which  for  preservation  is  enclosed  in  an  outer  covering  of  brick, 
is  a  plain  wooden  structure,  coneisting  of  a  " but  and  ben"  and  the 
internal  airangements  must  have  been  of  the  very  simplest  kind.  There 
are  many  volumes  of  autographs,  including  those  of  emperors  and  kings, 
and  the  largeness  of  the  list  of  visitors  is  creditable  to  the  intelligence  of 
the  world. 
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On  aaofher  day  I  ran  over  to  Utrecht,  hoping  to  see  Dr.  Van  Oosierzee ; 
and,  although  disappointed  in  this,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  ascending  the 
funons  tower,  four  hundred  feet  high,  from  which  on  a  clear  day  Botter- 
dam  is  visible,  and  to  see  the  house  in  which  Pope  Adrian  YI.  was  bom. 
Then,  turning  my  face  southward,  I  passed  from  Amsterdam  to  Brussels 
in  the  same  day, — ^thus  ex\joying  the  effect  of  striking  contrast. 

Brussels  has  been  termed  "Little  Paris;"  and  but  too  truthfiilly 
BO ;  for  all  my  gratification  in  visiting  Waterloo,  and  revelling  in  the 
historical  associations  with  which  Brussels  aboimds,  could  not  efface  the 
painful  impression  which  the  sight  of  the  general  Sabbath  desecration 
produced.  I  next  visited  Antwerp,  and  from  Antwerp  went  to  Dordrecht. 
Here  I  was  able  to  obtain  a  lithograph  of  the  exterior  of  the  buildiog  in 
which  the  jEamous  Synod  (1618-19)  was  held,  and  another  of  the  Synod 
itsell  A  prison  now  occupies  the  site.  Betuming  to  Botterdam,  I  took 
ship  for  home,  after  a  fortnight  of  the  most  exquisite  enjoyment  I  have 
ever  known. 

Let  me  add  a  few  words  on  various  points.  On  the  subject  of  politica 
I  say  nothing,  except  that  the  Boman  Catholic  element  in  the  Chambers 
is  very  powerful,  and  as  difficult  to  manage  as  we  find  it  here.  The 
Dutch  Beformed  Church  is  Presbyterian,  and  "  established  "  in  respect  of 
all  the  pastors  being  salaried  by  the  State.  An  interesting  relic  of  former 
days,  when  Holland  afforded  an  asylum  to  the  persecuted  in  other  lands, 
is  to  be  found  in  certain  English,  Scotch,  French,  and  German  congre- 
gations in  most  of  the  large  towns.  Their  ministers  take  rank  with 
those  of  the  Established  Church.  The  Bationalism  of  the  pulpit  is  more 
or  less  pronounced,  but  we  are  glad  to  understand  that  spiritual  life  is 
advancing  in  the  pew.  Dr.  Van  Oosterzee  is  the  leader  of  a  noble  band 
of  defenders  of  the  faith ;  and  although  Dr.  Capadose,  like  his  friend 
Da  Costa,  has  now  left  the  scene,  evangelical  truth  is  dear  to  many  among 
the  young.  The  Separatist  element,  once  so  erratic  and  ready  to  break 
out  in  a  violent  way,  is  still  powerful,  and  has  done  much  to  maintain 
religious  life  in  the  land.  On  the  subject  of  education  I  cannot  here 
enlarge.  The  system  is  very  complete,  embracing  three  grades  of  schools 
—the  iirmen-schools,  which  are  free  to  the  poorest;  the  schools 
called  intermediate ;  and  the  Gymnasia^  in  which  an  admirable  educa- 
tion is  given  for  a  very  small  annual  charge.  The  three  Universities, — 
Leyden,  Utrecht,  and  Groningen, — form  the  apex,  and  maintain  their 
reputation  as  seats  of  learning  and  fountains  of  influence. 

One  might  dwell  on  certain  notable  characteristics  of  the  people,  such 
as  their  leisureliness ;  their  uncommon  cleanliness ;  their  politeness ;  and 
the  quiet  energy  with  which  they  prosecute  business,  or  execute  great 
public  works.    But  space  is  left  only  for  a  single  closing  remark : — 

I  have  spoken  of  Holland,  past  axid. present,  One*s  thoughts  naturally 
wander  into  the  future.  What  is  the  destiny  of  Holland  ?  It  seems  as 
if  the  agglomeration  of  States,  kindred  in  blood  and  religion,  were  now 
to  be  the  order  of  the  day.  If  the  process  already  begun  shall  be  con- 
tinued, Holland,  too,  may  be  absorbed,  and  that  wonderfid  little  terri- 
tory be  made  to  round  off  the  great  German  Empire  on  the  north-west. 
If  it  is  to  be  so,— be  it  so.    Possibly  the  ground  occupied  by  the  old 
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Boman  Empire  will  yet  assume  the  aspeet  of  two  great  rival  campa, 
as  prapantoiy  to  the  final  straggle  cf  the  latter  days.  But  whether 
HoUand  is  to  remain  an  independent  kingdom,  or  is  to  be  incorpo- 
rated with  a  more  powerful  Protestant  State,  let  ns  hope  that  her  splen- 
did memories  will  neyer  be  forgotten,  and  that  she  wiU  yet  play  an 
imporiant  part  in  the  vindication  of  God*s  truth  and  the  spiritual  enfran- 
dusement  of  the  world. 

T.  W.  B. 


THE  SIBYLLINE  BOOKS.* 

M.  C.  Alexakdbe,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the 
Frandi  UniYersity,  pnblished  a  few  years  ago  a  work  which  attracted 
eonsiderabla  attention  as  soon  as  it  appeared,  and  the  first  edition  of 
▼hioh  was  quickly  sold  off.  The  subject  discussed  was  the  Sibylline 
poems  in  their  connection  with  literature,  philosophy,  history,  and 
religion ;  and  the  author  maybe  said  to  have  treated  the  question  exhaust- 
irely.  We  think  that  our  readers  will  gladly  receive  a  brief  analysis 
of  tiiis  production,  which  exhibits  the  result  of  great  scholarship  and 
singular  research.  If  any  apology  were  needed  for  the  present  notice  of 
it,  a  suffioient  one  is  supplied  by  the  fact  that  Sibylline  literature  occupied 
the  earnest  attention  of  the  early  Church ;  it  is  continually  alluded  to 
in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  and  its  bearing  upon  the  theological 
systems  both  of  the  East  and  the  West  is  a  matter  of  acknowledged  and 
well-ascertained  fact. 

This  work  of  M.  Alexandre  consists  of  two  volumes :  the  first  contains 
an  the  Sibylline  oracles  reprinted  from  the  best  editions,  together  with  an 
elaborate  Latin  introduction,  a  Latin  version,  and  copious  notes ;  the 
second  gives  us  a  series  of  seven  admirable  disquisitions,  embodying  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  reading ;  and  from  it  we  shall  borrow  most  of  the 
details  we  purpose  giving  in  this  brief  paper. 

The  first  point,  of  course,  requiring  to  be  settled,  is  the  existence  of 
the  Sibyls,  their  origin,  and  the  approximate  date  of  their  earliest  appear- 
ance. From  the  most  authentic  evidence,  it  would  seem  that  the  first 
(ehronologieaily)  of  these  women  lived  in  Troas  some  time  previous  to 
the  Trojan  war ;  she  dwelt  near  the  town  of  Mermessus,  and  this  geo- 
graphical position  procured  for  her  the  names  of  Mermessia,  Phrygia, 
Helleq^ontia,  or  Trojana;  her  prophetical  compositions  are  alluded  to  in 
the  works  of  the'  Cyclic  poets ;  and  during  the  eighth  or  seventh  cen- 
tniy  they  were  drcnlated  throughout  Asia  Minor.  The  Erythrscans, 
who,  at  that  time,  almost  monopolized  the  commerce  of  the  East,  pro- 
moted the  Mermessian  soothsayer  Tioleniem  volentem  to  the  dignity  of 
their  fellow-citizen,  and  she  became  known  at  Athens  and  all  over  Greece 
by  the  name  of  Erythrsea.     We  shall  not  here  go  through  the  long 

*  **OractUa  SibyUiuaf  EMtio  altera,  euranU  C.Alexandre,  JnsHtuU  Galliciy 
^   Fads :  Firmin  Didot.    1869. 

"Mtennui  ad  SibyUina,  $eu  de  Sihyllis,  etc.,  Diseertationci  VIL,  eurante  C. 
AkMdti."    8vo.    Fans:  Finnin Didot.    1856. 
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oatalogae  of  Sibyls  as  entimerated  in  M.  Alexandre's  Tolmne ;  the  lepa- 
tation  of  the  original  one  produced  a  formidable  crop  of  imitators. 
Bach  city  claimed  the  honour  of  having  one  of  its  own ;  from  the  shores 
of  Asia  tiiey  crossed  oyer  to  the  plains  of  Hellas,  and  thence,  continuing 
their  jonmey  westwards,  they  arrived  in  Italy ;  the  most  celebrated  of 
those  who  flourished  in  that  country  beuig  the  Sibyl  of  Oum»,  whose 
dramatic  interview  with  Tarquinius  Priscus  is  well  known  to  the 
students  of  Livy. 

The  second  excttrsus  of  M.  Alexandre  discusses  the  subject  of  the 
Sibylline  poems,  such  as  they  were  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks.  Here 
nearly  every  thing  is  matter  of  conjecture :  thus  much  has  been  ascer- 
tained,— ^that  these  compositions  were  written  in  hexameters,  and  the 
style,  dialect,  etc.,  resembled  closely  that  of  Homer;  Plutarch  alludes  to 
the  gloomy  character  of  the  predictions  made  by  the  Sibyl,  and  to  the 
rough  nature  of  her  language.  Our  author  is  of  opinion  that  the  accu- 
sation directed  against  the  Greek  Sibylline  oracles  on  the  ground  of  bad 
style  and  literary  inferiority  is  unjust,  or,  at  any  rate,  exaggerated.  These 
poems  were  held  for  a  long  time  in  considerable  repute;  but  at  last  they 
gave  way  before  the  steadily-increasing  progress  of  Christianity,  and, 
strange  to  say,  it  was  Lucian  who  contributed  most  to  destroy  their 
reputation  and  bring  them  into  neglect.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  the 
witty  friend  of  the  philosopher  Celsus  hated  religion  of  every  kind ;  for 
him,  belief  in  fprots  or  ideas  beyond  the  cognizance  of  our  senses  was  a 
despicable  superstition,  whether  it  came  from  heathen  quarters  or  from 
the  followers  of  the  Gospel. 

The  account  of  the  Boman  prophetic  books,  followed  as  it  is  by  a  col- 
lection of  all  the  fragments  of  predictions  and  oracles  which  time  has 
handed  down  to  us,  is  quite  equal  in  interest  to  the  tf2;cur«tM  we  have  just 
been  noticing ;  we  cannot,  however,  linger  over  it,  but  we  must  hasten 
on  to  the  immediate  subject  of  this  article, — the  Sibylline  oracles  in  their 
connection  with  Christianity. 

The  early  Fathers  of  the  Church,  M.  Alexandre  observes,  are  known  to 
have  laid  great  stress  upon  the  poems  under  consideration,  because 
they  thought  that  they  contained  many  truths  capable  of  refuting  the 
errors  of  heathenism.  Justin  Martyr,  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  and  Lactantius  above  all,  are  eloquent  in  praise  of  the  Sibyl 
or  Sibyls.  You  cannot  open  the  works  of  one  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
second  or  third  centuries,  particularly  those  belonging  to  the  Greek  Church, 
without  finding  extracts,  often  of  considerable  length,  from  the  Sibylline 
writings.  Nor  is  this  fact  much  to  be  wondered  at.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  early  leaders  of  the  Church  firmly  beheved  that  amongst  the 
heathen  certain  women  existed,  endowed  with  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and 
who  were  commissioned  by  God  Himself  to  call  men  from  their  errors 
and  vices,  and  to  prepare  Uiem  for  the  reception  of  Divine  truth.  The 
authors  we  have  quoted  above  all  agree  in  this  respect :  at  the  same 
time  they  made  an  important  difference  between  the  Jewish  prophets  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  Sibyls  on  the  other.  Irenceus,  Origen,  Epiphanins, 
and  especially  Chrysostom,  (Homil.  xxi.  in  epist.  i.  ad  Corinth,)  represent 
the  former  as  perfectly  conscious  that  they  were  speaking  under  God's 
immediate  inspfration,  whilst  the  latter,4when  uttering  the  greatest  and 
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mod  imporkaii  iraihs,  w«re  doing  so  in  niter  blindnesSy  and  completely 
ignonnt  of  the  meaning  of  their  own  words.  Our  author  is  of  opinion 
that  the  early  ChristianB  were  indebted  for  their  aeqoaintanoe  with  the 
Sibylline  orades  to  the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  amongst  whom  they  had  long 
beoi  popular. 

Some  exitioe,  on  the  authority  of  Clemens  AlexandrinuB,  (Stromat.,  lib. 
tL,  p.  761.  Oxford  Edition,)  have  maintained  that  St.  Paul  expressly 
reeommended  the  study  of  the  Sibylline  oracles,  as  oontaining  many 
powerful  arguments  in  iavour  of  monotheism  and  a  future  life.  M. 
Alexandre  goes  at  great  length  into  an  examination  of  this  Tiew»  and  he 
shows  its  want  of  probability ;  we  shall  meiely  observe  here  that  the 
Apostle  who  quotes  Menander,  Aratus,  and  Epimenides,  would  oertainly 
haTO  Alluded  at  least  to  poems  which  were  so  well  known  and  so  gene- 
rally read  as  the  books  of  the  Sibyls,  had  he  regarded  them  as  being  of 
the  least  authority.  Justin  Martyr  is  one  of  the  early  Fathers  whose 
works  are  pre-eminently  full,  not  only  of  allusions  to  the  writings  in 
question,  but  of  extracts  from  them,  and  of  glowing  panegyric  on  their 
importance  as  unbiassed  testimonies  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  and  to 
the  paramount  claims  of  the  Christian  religion.  Latin  literature,  we 
may  add,  busied  itself  with  Sibylline  lore  much  later  than  that  of  Greece, 
and  preserved  for  a  proportionably  longer  time  a  strong  belief  in  the 
worth  of  these  strange  compositions  studied  from  the  apologetic  point 
of  view.  There  are,  says  M.  Alexandre,  many  reasons  why  this  should 
have  been  the  case.  In  the  first  place,  the  Latins  did  not  possess  much 
eritieal  acumen  in  judging  the  merits  of  Greek  poetry ;  they  were,  besides, 
naturally  disposed  to  admire  a  priori  writings  which  were  surrounded  by 
Ihe  halo  of  antiquity ;  then  they  held  in  no  esteem  Celsus  and  Lucian, 
the  two  Greek  critics  who  had  assailed  so  violently  the  Sibylline  books ; 
finally,  the  attachment  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Western  Church  to  mil- 
lenarian  notions  would  predispose  them  in  favour  of  poems  in  which 
these  notions  were  maintained.  Tertullian,  Amobius,  and  Lactantius 
may  be  named  amongst  the  Latin  ecclesiastical  authors  who  were  more 
particularly  conversant  with  the  vaticinations  of  the  ancient  Sibyl  or 
Sibyls ;  and  of  the  latter  especially  M.  Alexandre  exclaims :  "  An  non 
iohu  Ule  SibyUinut  e$t  f  " 

As  an  appendix  to  his  fourth  easeurtui,  our  author  gives  us  some 
Interesting  details  on  the  predictions  which  were  current  throughout 
Europe  during  the  middle  ages.  Merlin,  Saint  Bridget,  Saint  Catherine 
of  Senna,  Hildegarda,  and  a  number  of  other  personages,  more  or  less 
anihentic,  were  represented  as  having,  in  veiled  language,  foretold  the 
rise  of  Mohammedanism,  the  preaching  of  Luther,  and  the  stirring  events 
of  the  sixteenth  century ;  painting  and  sculpture  themselves  immortalized 
the  weird  prophetesses ;  and  finally  the  Boman  Church  sanctioned  them 
in  a  certain  manner  as  unconscious  but  real  champions  of  religious  truth, 
when  in  the  famous  funeral  dirge  the  monkish  poet  exclaimed : — 

"  Diei  ira,  diet  ilia, 
Solvet  saelnm  infavilla; 
Tcite  David  cum  Sibylla,'^ 

We  now  come  to  the  Sibylline  writings  such  as  they  exist  at  the  present 
day,  and  such  as  M.  Alexandre  has  edited  them  in  the  scholarly  volume 
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before  us.  They  consist  of  fourteen  books,  together  with  an  introdnotion ; 
but  althongh  the  order  adopted  by  the  French  editor  is  the  one  generally 
received,  it  most  not  be  considered  to  be  accurate,  chronologically 
speaking.  (1.)  The  oldest  portions  of  the  work  are  book  iiL,  sec  2  and  4, 
which  were  written  by  an  Alexandrine  Jew  during  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Fhilometor,  about  b.g.  168.  (2.)  Next  comes  book  iv.,  the  most  ancient  of 
the  Christian  writings  of  this  sort.  It  was  composed  towards  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  of  Titus  or  of  Domitianby  asemi-Judaizing  Alexan- 
drine. (8.)  The  proem  must  now  be  taken ;  it  was  likewise  composed 
at  Alexandria,  and  its  author  is,  according  to  all  probability,  the  one  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  book  iv.  (4.)  Book  viii.,  sec.  3,  occupies  the 
next  pkce.  (6.)  The  middle  portion  of  the  third  book  seems  to  be 
appropriately  inserted  here ;  it  treats  of  the  early  dawn  of  Christianity, 
but  evidently  belongs  to  the  Antonine  age ;  as  also,  (6.)  book  v.,  and,  (7.) 
book  yiii.,  sec.  1,  which  are  contemporary  with  the  reign  of  Antoninus 
Pius ;  (8.)  and  (9.)  the  author  of  books  yi.  and  vii.  belonged  to  a  some- 
what later  date ;  he  was  a  Judaizing  Christian,  and  lived  about  a.d.  284, 
under  the  rule  of  Alexander  Severus.  His  opinions  are  generally 
orthodox,  but  his  strong  Jewish  proolivitieB  led  him  every  now  and  then 
into  tenets  savouring  of  heresy.  (10.)  Books  i.  and  ii.,  Christian  and 
orthodox,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  traces  of  Origen's  opinions.  They 
must  apparently  be  ascribed  to  the  third  century,  but  this  date  is  not  by 
any  means  certain,  and  as  they  have  been  altered,  enlarged,  and  otherwLie 
mutilated  by  the  compiler  of  the  Sibylline  collection,  they  should  be  read 
with  great  caution.  (11.)  Book  viii.,  sec.  8  and  4  are  nearly  of  the  same 
date  as  the  preceding  part ;  but  they  may  be  considered  more  as  a  hymn 
than  a  prophecy.  (12.)  Books  xi.-xiv.,  both  chronologically  and  intrinsically 
the  last  of  the  whole  collection,  are  the  work  of  an  Alexandrine  Jew  who 
lived  about  the  year  267,  during  the  reign  of  Odenath.  (18.)  Let  us 
finally  mention  the  anonymous  preface,  dating  from  the  sixth  century, 
and  composed  therefore  whilst  the  Emperor  Justinian  was  on  the  throne; 
the  author  seems  to  have  been  a  monk ;  and,  although  his  production  is 
scarcely  entitled  to  the  epithet  Sibylline,  it  deserves  to  be  read,  because 
it  discloses  the  plan  of  the  whole  work. 

M.  Alexandre  has  devoted  a  long  and  most  interesting  essay  (the  sixth 
in  the  volume)  to  the  contents  of  the  Sibylline  bodks,  showing  how  they 
illustrate  history,  theology,  and  philosophy.  It  would  occupy  too  much 
space  to  go  through  the  details  so  industriously  accumulated  in  this  part 
of  his  work ;  we  may  just  remark  that,  of  course,  the  theological  move- 
ment of  every  age  has  left  its  impress  upon  Sibylline  literature,  and  that 
both  the  fanciful  conceptions  of  Eastern  thought  and  the  more  sober 
views  of  Latin  Divines  have  alternately  afifected  it.  With  reference 
to  their  literary  merit,  very  little  can  be  said ;  and  indeed  if  we  would 
appreciate  them  fairly,  we  must  set  aside  every  consideration  of  a  merely 
artistic  nature.  The  chief  object  of  the  anonymous  authors  who  composed 
these  strange  rhapsodies  was  to  deter  sinners  from  their  evil  ways  by  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  last  judgment,  and  to  convert  sceptics  by  showing 
that  even  the  enlightened  heathen  did  homage  to  the  truths  of  Christianity. 
We  shall  not  be  accused  of  exaggeration  when  we  say  that  terror  is 
the  key-note  of  the  entire  collection,  and  it  is  curious  to  see  how  the 
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wriien  draw  upon  their  fancy  to  deeoribe  the  pnoiflhinentfi  reserved  for  the 
wieked. 

Finally,  from  the  obsenrafcione  we  have  ihne  ventured  to  place  before 
onrieadersv  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  SibylUno  books  will  amply  repay 
the  attentive  stady  of  all  persons  interested  in  theological  qnestions;  and 
nnder  the  goidanoe  of  so  eminent  a  scholar  as  M.  Alexandre,  that  stndy 
cannot  be  bnt  most  satisHeictorily  prosecnted. 

G.  M. 


HOBiE  BIBLIC^. 

No.  ex.— THE  GALILEANS  AND  THE  JUDEANS. 

Thibe  1b  a  very  general  impression  that  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem 
regarded  with  contempt  the  people  of  Galilee,  and  even  the  province 
itself;  and  that  of  this  perhaps  Nazareth  received  the  largest  share. 
Yet  in  its  climate,  its  fertile  soil,  and  its  charming  scenery;  in  the 
Abundance  of  its  waters  and  the  beauty  of  its  lakes ;  in  its  numerous 
and  often  elegant  cities  and  villages ;  in  its  hardy,  industrious,  and  intel- 
ligent population ;  in  the  interests  of  its  people  in  the  law,  in  the  Temple 
and  its  services,  in  the  great  national  feasts,  and  in  the  general  welfiare 
of  the  nation ;  in  its  wealth  and  material  prosperity,  its  various  thriving 
industriee,  and  in  the  unexampled  patriotism  and  bravery  of  its  sons, — 
what  ground  was  there  why  the  people  of  Jerusalem  should  regard 
Ofthlee,  or  the  Galileans,  with  disdain  ?  In  order  to  show  how  univer- 
ttUy  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  this  feeling  existed,  it  is  necessary  to 
quote  a  few  statements ;  including  Nazareth  with  Galilee : — "  Peter  was 
A  Galilean  fisherman,  brought  up  in  the  rudest  district  of  an  obscure 
province."  *  "  In  this  despised  region,  his  home  [Nazareth]  was  the  most 
despised  fpot."|  "An  obscure  viUage'of  despised  Galilee,"  | — ^when  the 
Teiy  Craek  text  which  Dr.  Wordsworth  was  editing,  says  *'  city  "  (ir6kis, 
not  XM/L17)!  **  The  roughness  of  its  population."§  *'  Nazareth,  an  out- 
lying Tillage,"  which  "had  a  bad  reputation,"  whose  people  were  of  "a 
Bomewhat  depraved  type."||  **  To  be  known  to  belong  to  that  country 
was  of  itself  sufficient  to  prejudice  Pilate  against  Him. "IT  '*  The  very 
rillsgers  themselves  spoke  with  a  rude  and  uncouth  provincialism  that 
loarked  them  at  once  as  Nazarenes."'^'^*'  (The  dialect  of  any  person  from 
Nazareth  is  never  alluded  to ;  Peter,  certainly,  was  not  from  Nazareth ; 
on  what  possible  ground  is  the  statement  just  quoted  based  ?)  "  That 
obaeore  CbJilean  village."! f  One  who  went  from  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to 
Jadea^ "  War  ein  Btiokblatt  des  WUzet  der  dartigen  Stammgenossen^H 
(How  does  Hausrath  know  that  such  a  person  became  **  a  butt  of  ridi- 
cule ?")     **A  little  country  town  of  proverbial  insignificance,"  "the 

*  Conybeaie  and  Howson,  St.  Paul,  i.  1 15.   t  Delitzsch,  Jesus  u.  Hillel.  p.  13. 

}  Wordsworth,  Com.  on  Matt.  ii.  23.  §  Stanley,  S.  and  P.  358. 

[i  Btonrford  A.  Bxooke,  Sennons,  (Boston  Ed.,  1869,)  p.  120. 

^  M 'Olitttoek  and  Strong,  Oyolopflsdia,  iu.  717,  col.  1,  Art.  '*  Galilean." 

**  Peeovciy  of  Jerusalem,  p.  354,  in  paper  by  Lieut.  Anderson,  B.E. 

tt  Ftanvftre,  "  Christ  and  Christendom,"  p.  95.         tt  Hausrath,  i  11. 
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darkest  district  of  Palestine."*  "  The  old  BOom  which  rested  upon  the 
GaUleans  in  Joshua's  day."f  These  statements  show  the  popular 
impression  and  teaching  in  regard  to  Galilee  and  Nazareth.  And  farther, 
in  regard  to  the  "poverty'*  and  "  ahject  meumess*'  of  ChristH»  esrthly 
condition,  and  the  nearly  *'destitate  oironmstanoes"  of  Joseph  and  Mary, 
and  the  "  ignorance"  and  even  "  immorality  "  of  the  people  of  Nasaietiii 
we  read  a  great  deal  in  books,  and  hear  by  far  too  mnch  in  sermons 
from  the  pulpit.  Abundance  of  quotations  to  this  effect  could  be  given, 
if  necessary. 

But  are  these  representations  true?  These  assertions,  appearing 
everywhere,  and  so  sweeping  and  positive  withal,  ought  to  have  some 
foundation,  and  for  this  we  propose  to  look.  First,  as  to  the  contempt 
for  the  GhUileans  on  the  ground  of  dialect,  or  difference  of  pronunciation. 
The  passages,  in  both  Talmuds,  which  relate  to  this  point  are  but  few  in 
number.  Buxtorf,  Lightfoot,  and  Neubauer  refer  to  the  same  passages. 
It  is  well  known  that  in  all  matters  relating  to  Palestine,  the  Jerusalem 
Talmud  soems  to  be  the  most  consistent  and  trustworthy.  We  should 
expect  this  from  the  fact  that  it  was  compiled  earlier  than  the  other, 
and  written  in  the  country  itself.  In  this  Talmud  this  whole  matter  of 
dialect  is  reduced  to  the  simple  statement  that  the  Doctors  (of  Judea) 
did  not  distinguish  between  He  and  CJ^eth,  nor  between  Ahph  and 
Ayin^^HuB  simple  intimation,  without  comment.  The  Babylonian  Tal- 
mud  has  the  same.  But  the  latter  (completed  about  a.d.  500)  has,  in 
addition,  several  amusing  stories,  illustrating  the  peculiar  pronunciation 
of  the  Galileans.  The  late  date  of  the  compilation  of  this  work  would 
damage  its  evidence.  'Where  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  is  silent,  the 
Babylonian  Talmud  cannot  be  brought  forward  to  show  that  the  Jews  of 
Jerusalem  treated  with  ridicule  their  brethren  of  Galilee  on  the  ground 
of  the  pronunciation  of  the  latter.  It  is  a  very  significant  fact  that  St. 
Jerome,  (845-420,)  considered  himself  peculiarly  fortunate  in  obtaining 
a  Hebrew  teacher  from  Tiberias,  because  there  Hebrew  was  spoken  with 
such  purity.  After  thus  collecting  the  facts,  it  looks  as  if  the  Doctors  in 
the  schools  of  the  East  invented  certain  stories  in  regard  to  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  Galileans,  (and  the  Judeans  as  well,)  by  which  to  smuse 
themselves  or  their  pupils  at  the  expense  of  their  brethren  in  Palestine. 

The  dialect  of  Galilee  is  referred  to  but  once  in  the  New  Testament, 
namely*  in  connection  with  Peter  at  the  trial  of  Christ.  Of  this  event 
there  are  four  accounts.|  The  **  speech,"  or  peculiar  pronunciation  of 
Peter,  is  mentioned  by  Matthew  only,  for  the  words,  "  and  thy  speech 
Bgreeth,"  in  Mark  xiv.  70,  are  of  doubtfal  authority.  It  is  often  remarked  that 
Peter*s  "  speech  "  was  alluded  to  by  way  of  contempt.  This  passage  and 
the  one  in  Mark  are  the  only  evidence  which  Hausrath  produces  to  prove 
his  assertion  that  **  a  man  from  the  Sea  of  Galilee  became  in  Judea,"  on 
account  of  his  peculiarity  of  speaking,  "  a  butt  of  ridicule."  But  no 
oontempt  was  here  either  expressed  or  implied.  Peter  had  denied  a 
eertain  statement,  and  the  bystanders,  to  justify  themselves,  without  any 
thought  of  ridicule  or  disdain,  said,  simply,  <<  Your  speech  reveals  you  to 
be  a  Galilean,"  as  we  have  alleged.    Sometimes  Acts  ii.  7  is  referred  to 


•  Schafl,  «*  Person  of  Christ,"  p.  84.  f  Bitter,  iv.  882. 

X  Matthew  xxvi.  69 -75 ;  Mark  xiv.  Luke  xxii.  54-62 ;  John  xviil.  25-27. 
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as  0DpportiBg  the  view  Btoted  above.    Btit  there  oonld  hardly  be  a  more 

ODjnst  use  of  the  words*    The  point  of  surprise  on  the  part  of  the  andi- 

enoe  was,  that  so  £bw  men,  all  comiDg  from  the  same  region,  shonld 

speak  all  the  langoageB  of  the  world.    The  surprise  would  have  been 

great  if  the  speakers  had  all  come  from  either  Greece,  Italy,  or  Babylon. 

In  this  case  they  were  from  Galilee.    But  nothiog  oan  be  inferred  from 

thifl  narratiTe  which  is  in  any  way  derogatory  to  the  character  of  the 

Galileans.    Beeidea  the  above  there  are  no  other  passages  in  the  New 

Testament  which  bear  npon  the  point.    Josephns  is  silent  upon  it, — ^a 

sigmficuit  fact.    Thna,  nieither  in  Josephns,  the  New  Testament,  nor  the 

TaJmnd,  is  there  any  ground,  so  fair  as  language  is  concerned,  why  the 

people  of  Jerusalem  should  regard  with  contempt  the  people  of  Galilee. 

Further,  what  a  splendid  instrument  this  matter  of  dialect  would  have 
been  in  the  hande  of  the  enemies  of  Christ,  to  be  used  against  Him  and 
His  disciples!  If  this  difference  of  speech  was  the  occasion  of  any 
feeling  between  the  people  of  the  two  sections, — ^if  on  this  account  the 
Galileans  were  really  laughing-stocks  in  Jerusalem, — then  what  stupidity 
on  the  part  of  Ghrist^s  enemies  not  to  have  used  this  most  effective 
means  for  silencing  Him  and  counteracting  His  influence !  The  silence 
of  Cbrist*s  enemies  is  a  strong  argument  against  the  supposition  that  on 
ihii  ground  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  despised  the  Galileans. 

Another  alleged  reason  is  the  "  religious  looseness  "  which  is  supposed 
to  have  prevailed  in  GaHlee.  But  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  the 
Galileans  were  stricter  in  regard  to  morals  than  the  people  of  Jndea, 
and  that  the  former  adhered  more  closely  to  the  law  than  the  latter, 
while  the  latter  put  tretdiiion  foremost. ...Another  cause  assigned  is  that 
the  Galileans  would  not  be  dictated  to  by  the  Doctors  of  Jerusalem.  If 
this,  in  so  far  as  it  is  true  at  all,  occasioned  any  contemptuous  feeling,  it 
nowhere  appears,  or  is  even  hinted  at.  Again,  Keim  makes  the  circum- 
fttanoe  that  John  Hyrcanus  sent  his  son  Alexander  Jannieus,  the  subse* 
qnent  king,  to  Galilee  to  be  brought  up,  imply  his  contempt  for  that 
prorinee,  whereas  the  only  point  in  this  is,  that  Hyrcanus  wanted 
hii  son  out  of  his  sight — ^in  Galilee,  or  anywhere  else,  where  he  would 
not  see  him  again.  Keim  also  presses  another  fact  altogether  too  far 
when  he  says  that "  Antipater  regarded  his  younger  son,  the  youngster 
Herod,  [birt  he  was  then  twenty-five  I]  as  smart  enough-^fur  tuohtig 
genwg — to  govern  Gahlee,'*  implying  the  very  opposite  of  what  the  history 
ittdiMtes  as  given  by  Josephns.  Herod  was  sent  to  Galilee  because,  of 
the  two  sons  of  Antipater,  he  was  the  more  shrewd,  active,  and  capable. 
Delitzsch  states  the  popular  view  as  if  it  were  a  firmly  established  fiact, 
instead  of  being,  as  it  really  is,  a  supposition  with  hardly  a  shadow  of 
proof:  his  words  are,  "  The  Judeans  regarded  the  Galileans  with  proud 
contempt,  just  as  the  Greeks  regarded  the  Boeotians,  or  the  Parisians  the 
people  of  Gascogne : "  which  we  are  ready  to  admit  as  soon  as  any 
eridenee  can  be  adduced  in  support  of  it.  The  Christians  are  once  called 
"the  sect  of  the  Nazarenes,"  and  alluded  to  as  such  in  one  other 
instance, — as  a  sect  obnoxious  to  the  Jews ;  *  but  in  neither  case  is  any 
eontemptnousness  implied.    In  John  vii.  41,  all  that  is  meant  is  that  the 


*  Acts  xsIt.  6 ;  xxtiiL  22. 
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people  nniyeFBally  expected  Christ  to  oome  from  Bethlehem,  and  not 
from  Oalilee.  As  to  the  statement  in  John  vii.  52,  it  is  possible  that  the 
speakers  referred  to  the  Prophet  allnded  to  in^  ver.  40,  and  also  in  chap, 
vi.  14."^  Bat  if  they  really  meant  that  no  prophet  ever  came  from 
Galilee,  they  stated  what  they  knew  to  be  false, — that  is,  supposing  that 
they  possessed  even  the  commonest  knowledge  of  their  own  history. 
There  are,  besides  the  above,  no  other  passages  in  the  New  Testament 
which  bear  at  all  npon  onr  subject,  except  Johni.  46,  Nathanael's  words, 
which  will  be  considered  later. 

The  grounds  mentioned  above,  on  which  it  is  daimed  by  some,  that 
a  sentiment  of  disdain  for  the  Galileans  was  based,  we  take  to  be  all  suppo- 
sitions of  later  times.    We  can  readily  imagine  that,  on  the  part  of 
Jerusalem  and  its  inhabitants,  there  was  a  feeling  of  superiority  to 
Galilee  and  its  people.    But  that  such  a  feeling  (of  the  existence  of  which 
at  all  we  have  no  proof)  ever  amounted  to  contempt,  or  even  to  sectional 
jealousy  or  prejudice,  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  in  either  of  the 
great  authoritiesreferredto.  Yet,if  it  really  existed,  it  must  have  appeared 
somewhere.    On  this  point,  the  following  summary  of  facts  will  be  signi- 
ficant :   1.  On  a  certain  occasion  of  distress  in  the  northern  provincet 
mentioned  in  1  Maoc.  v.  14-28,  the  Maccabees,  though  belonging  to  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  rallied  nobly  for  the  defence  of  the  GaUleans,  their 
northern  brethren.    There  is  no  trace  of  sectional  variance  here.    2.  In 
A.D.  51  the  Galileans  were  attacked  at  Ginaea  by  the  Samaritans,  while 
the  former  were  on  their  way  to  a  feast  at  Jerusalem.    **  When  the 
assassination  was  reported  at  Jerusalem,  the  populace  were  thrown  into 
a  state  of  confusion,  and,  deserting  the  festival,  hurried  to  Samaria,"  to 
revenge  the  outrage  conmiitted  against  their  fellow-countrymen  of  the 
north.f    Here  is  the  very  opposite  of  a  jealous  feeling  between  Judea 
and  Galilee.     8.  Had  such  jealousy  existed,  it  would  have  cropped  out 
at  the  great  feasts,  the  common  occasions  for  the  display  of  ill-will  or 
mad  passions,  if  there  were  any,  towards  any  person  or  party.    But  a 
friendliness  always  appears ;  for,  4.  At  the  outbreak  at  Pentecost,  (May 
81,  in  4  B.C.,)  after  the  death  of  Herod,  Galileans,  Idumeans,  men  from 
Jericho  and  Perea,  join  with  the  Judeans  in  an  attack  upon  Sabinus  and 
the  Boman  troops,  and  apparently  there  is  the  greatest  harmony  among 
the  different  sections. |    5.  During  the  governorship  of  Herod,  and  after- 
wards during  his  reign— years  of  his  life  from  twenty-five  to  seventy,— 
and  during  the  long  reign  of  Antipas,  (forty-three  years,)  and  the  abort 
reign  of  Agrippa  I.,  and  the  governorship  of  Josephus, — ^in  all  the  events 
which  took  place  during  these  years,  there  is  no  trace  of  provincial  animosi- 
ties. 6.  The  opposite  is  indicated  by  the  visiting  backward  and  forward  of 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  in  Christ's  time.  7.  In  the  Jewish  war,  the  greatest 
harmony  prevails,  for  the  most  part,  between  Galilee  and  Judea.   8.  The 
silence  of  the  enemies  of  Christ.    9.  The  silence,  on  this  subject,  of  the 
New  Testament,  of  Josephus,  and  of  the  Tahnud.     If  Galilee  was  a 
"  despised  province,"  if  '*  the  Galileans  were  looked  upon  with  con- 
tempt," ought  there  not  to  be  hints  of  such  facts  aamewhere  f 

-  ■!  w  -  -         -  !■    ^Mi  ^^      m    . r>.  -I  ■  ■  m     w-m    I 

•  Jahn.  Bib.  Arch.  p.  26.  seo.  22.  f  Wars,  ii.  12.  8.  4. 

t  Ant.XTii.  10.  2;  WarSf  ii.8. 1. 
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In  regard  to  Nazareth,  some  have  apparently  felt  that  they  were 

hononring  Christ  in  proportion  as  they  were  able  to  make  His  earthly 

haaoB  appear  insignificant  and  mean.    The  piotores  which  have  been 

dimwn  of  the  "  meanness  "  of  Nazareth,  and  of  the  "  poverty  "  of  Christ's 

£uDiIy,  are  as  distressing  as  they  are  gratnitons.    It  is  a  question  whether 

the  words  of  Nathanael  have  not  been  misonderstood.    The  Greek  can 

be  translated  easily;  bnt  we  refer  to  the  spirit  of  the  words.  In  oooamon 

with  an  the  pious  at  that  time,  Nathanael  expected  Christ  to  appear  at 

Bethlehem.*    Conseqaently,  any  one  who  shonld  annonnee  that  He  had 

appeared  elsewhere,  wonld  be  said  at  once  to  be  mistaken.    This  is  a 

striking  case,  we  think,  where  too  strict  adherence  to  the  letter  does 

violence  to  the  sentiments  of  the  speaker  and  to  the  well-known  facts  of 

the  time.    Nathanael,  in  his  surprise,  said  only,  "  The  great  good  which 

we  expect  caimot  come  from  Nazareth,  because  Scripture  has  declared 

that  He  must  come  from  Bethlehem."    Thus  the  words  of  Nathanael  are 

best  explained.    Thus,  also,  we  do  not  make  this  man  whom  the  lips  of 

the  Saviour  declared  to  be  "  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  is  no  guile,*' 

gniliy  at  that  very  moment  of  a  contemptible  spirit  of  neighbourhood 

jealousy.    Those  who  hifer  from  the  rl  ayaB6vLoi  Nathanael  that  Nazareth 

vas  an  immoral  place,  found  their  assumption  on  a  mere  fancy,  which  is 

ntpported  by  not  a  single  fact,  and  indeed,  is  contradicted  by  tSL  we  know 

of  the  place  and  people. 

Those  who  claim  that  Nathanael  meant  to  jsontrast  the  insignifioanoe 
of  the  place  with  the  greatness  of  the  Messiah  (as  Alford  and  others)  are 
equally  wrong ;  for  this  could  have  been  said  of  Bethlehem,  where  He 
was  expected  to  appear,  or,  if  one  chose,  of  even  Jerusalem  itself,  had  He 
appeared  there. 

It  is  often  stated  that  Nazareth  was  not  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament, 
nor  in  Josephus ;  implying  that  hence  it  must  have  been  an  insignificant 
place.  As  to  Josephus,  he  mentions  only  those  places  to  which  he  has 
oceasbn  to  refer ;  and  out  of  the  two  hundred  and  four  cities  and  villages 
of  Galilee  he  names  only  about  forty.  Neither  is  Capernaum  mentioned, 
either  in  the  Old  Testament  or  tiie  Apocrypha,  and  but  once  (perhaps 
not  that)  in  Josephus.  Yet  we  know  it  was  a  place  of  importance.— 
BiMAoQieea  Sacra, 
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TWELFTH   OENTUBT: 
THS  SEVEN  SEALS  WHICH  THE  LAMB  LOOSES. — ^BeVELATION  V.  1-^. 

1.  **THELionof  the  tribe  of  Judah hath  prevailed."  Clearly  Wisdom 

has  conquered  wickedness,  *'  holding  out  frt>m  beginning  to  end  boldly, 
•nd  gently  ordering  all  things,"  (Wisdom  viii.  1,)— in  my  stead  boldly, 

*  The  passage  in  Mieah  v.  2  (oomp.  Matt.  ii.  6)  left  no  doubt  in  the  minds 
ef  the  Sanhedrim  as  to  the  birth-place  of  the  Messiah,  i.e.,  it  could  ocenr  only 
■t  Bethlehem.  So  Nathanael  believed  with  the  rest.  Bee  Smith's  Diet.  Bib., 
fiinl907,  col.  1,  Art.  «  Uessiab«" 
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gently  for  me.  He  conquered  the  blaspliemieB  of  the  Jews  on  tbe  eross, 
bound  tbe  strong  man  armed  in  the  hall  of  judgment,  and  triumphed 
over  the  vexy  empire  of  death.  For  where  now  are  thy  BCofEs,  0  Jew? 
"Where,  Satan,*  are  the  trophies  of  conquest?  Where,  Death,  thy  victory? 
The  fialfie  accuser  is  confounded,  the  spoiler  spoiled.  A  new  species  of  power 
this  t  Death,  hitherto  victorious,  is  dismayed.  What  saidst  thou,  0  Jewl 
two  days  back,  when  shaking  thy  guilty  head  at  the  cross?  What,  when 
persecuting  Christ,  the  Head  of  man,  with  taunts  ?  **  Let  Christ,"  he  says, 
'*  the  King  of  Israel,  come  down  from  the  cross."  O  venomous  tongue, 
word  of  malice,  wicked  speech  1  This  is  not  what  thou  saidst,  Caiaphas, 
a  little  before, — "  It  is  expedient  that  one  man  die  for  the  people,  and 
that  the  whole  nation  perish  not."  But  that,  as  it  was  not  a  lie,  was  not 
thy  own ;  thou  saidst  it  not  of  thyself.  <*  If  he  be  the  King  of  Israel,  let 
him  now  come  down  i^m  the  cross," — this  clearly  is  thy  own,  or  rather  his 
who  is  a  liar  "  from  the  beginning."  For  why  must  he  come  down,  if  he 
be  a  king,  and  not  rather  ascend  ?  Dost  thou  not  remember,  old  serpent, 
how  thou  departedst  in  confusion  when  thou  presumedst  to  say : — "  Cast 
thyself  down.  All  these  things  will  I  give  thee,  if  thou  wilt  fall  down 
and  worship  me  "  ?  Has  what  thou  hast  heard,  that  '*  the  Lord  reigns 
on  the  tree,"  so  far  escaped  thee,  that  thou  deniest  the  king,  because  he 
remains  on  the  tree  ?  But  perchance  thou  heardest  not  that  not  to  Jews 
only  but  to  Qentiles  also  the  announcement  was  to  be  made :  "  Say 
among  the  heathen,  the  Lord  reigneth  on  the  tree."  f  (Psalm  xcvi.  10.) 

2.  Bightly  therefore  did  the  Gentile  governor  affix  the  regal  title  to  the 
tree,  nor  could  the  Jew,  as  he  wished,  destroy  the  inscription,  or  hinder 
the  Lord's  passion  and  our  redemption.    "  Let  him  come  down,"  say 
they,  **  if  he  be  King  of  Israel."    Nay,  but  because  he  is  King  of  Israel, 
let  him  not  forsake  the  kingly  title,  or  lay  aside  the  staff  of  empire;  for 
on  his  shoulder  is  the  government,  as  sings  Isaiah.    **  Write  not,"   say 
the  Jews  to  Pilate,  *'  The  King  of  the  Jews ;  but  that  he  said,  I  am  King 
of  the  Jews."    Pilate  replied,  "  What  I  have  written,  I  have  written." 
If  Pilate  wrote  what  he  wrote,  will  not  Christ  finish  what  he  began? 
For  he  began,  and  will  save  us.    But  they  say,  "  He  saved  others ;  him- 
self he  cannot  save."    But  if  he  came  down,  he  would  save  no  one.    For 
if  he  cannot  be  saved  who  endures  not  to  the  end,  how  much  less  can 
he  be  a  saviour  of  others  ?    Therefore  he  saves  others :  for  since  he  is 
salvation,  he  cannot  need  it.    He  accomplishes  our  salvation,  nor  will  he 
let  aught  be  wanting  to  the  evening  sacrifice.    He  knows,  unjust  one, 
thy  designs.    He  will  not  give  thee  the  chance  of  filching  from  us  the 
perseverance  which  alone  receives  the  crown.    He  will  not  put  to  silence 
the  tongues  of  preachers  who  comfort  the  weak-hearted  and  say  to  every 
one,  "  Forsake  not  thy  post,"  which  without  doubt  would  be  done  if  they 
could  reply,  "  Christ  forsook  his  post."  For  the  thoughts  and  intents  of 


*  The  original  vord  is  ZabuJe,  In  his  Olossaiy,  Da  Caage  saji  that 
Zabulut^  Diabolut,  Satana$,    The  Doric  for  ZtafiiKK^w  is  fa/B«AA«rF. 

t  A  reading  found  in  a  few  early  writers  and  versions,  but  of  no  authority. 
It  may  be  observed  here  that  we  give  several  strained  applications  of  Soriptare, 
and  some  quaintnesses  of  Bernard,  just  as  we  find  them.  The  translation  also 
of  sove  of  his  sentences  is  free,  rather  than  Uteral,  for  the  sake  of  oleamesa. 
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tnen  are  prone  to  eviL  To  no  purpose,  evil  one,  thou  hast  made  ready 
airows  in  the  qniyer ;  and  heapest  on  the  disciples*  sorrow  the  taunts  of 
t2ie  Jews.  Those  despair,  these  revile :  but  neither  weapon  will  hurt 
Cbrist.  He  will  choose  one  time  for  strengthening  the  disciples,  another 
for  confounding  His  enemies. 

8.  Meantime  he  the  more  displays  patience,  sets  forth  humility,  com- 
pletes obedience,  perfects  lore.    With  these  gems  the  four  comers  of  the 
cross  are  adorned:  high  above  all  love;  on  the  right  obedience;  on  the 
left  patience ;  beneath  humility,  the  root  of  virtues.     With  tiiese  the 
completion  of  the  Lord's  passion  enriched  the  trophy  of  the  cross  when, 
hunUe  under  the  blasphemies  of  the  Jews,  and  patient  under  their  blows, 
be  was  pierced  within  by  their  tongues,  without  by  the  nails.    Love  also 
was  perfected  in  him,  since  he  "  laid  down  his  life  for  his  friends;"  and 
obedience  was  finished  when  he  bowed  his  head  and  gave  up  the  ghost, 
becoming  "  obedient  unto  death."  Of  these  gifts  and  this  glory  of  Christ 
they  longed  to  rob  the  Church  who  said,  "  If  he  be  the  King  of  Israel,  let 
bim  come  down  from  the  cross."    Their  wish  was  that  there  might  be  no 
model  of  obedience,  no  motive  to  love,  no  pattern  of  patience  or  humility, 
Init  that  those  words,  most  pleasant  and  "  sweeter  than  honey  and  the 
hooeyeomb,**  might  be  erased  from  the  Gospel,  "  Greater  love  hath  no  man 
than  tins,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends; "  and  those  to  the 
Father,  **  I  have  finished  the  work  which  thou  gavest  me  to  do ; "  to  the 
disdples,  "  Learn  of  me ;  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart ;  '*  and,  "  I,  if 
I  be  lifted  np  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me."    For  this  is 
what  the  emming  serpent  frets  at, — ^the  brazen  serpent  lifted  up  in  the 
wildeniess,  by  looking  at  which  the  wounds  he  inflicted  are  healed. 
Who  else,  do  we  suppose,  prompted  the  wife  of  Pilate  to  send  to  him, 
saying,  **  Have  thou  nothing  to  do  with  that  just  man :  for  I  have  sufiered 
many  things  this  day  in  a  dream  because  of  him  "  ?   Then  indeed  he  was 
•fraid ;  but  now,  finding  his  power  failing  through  the  energy  of  the  cross, 
the  enemy  is  smitten  with  sorrow  too  late ;  and  those  whom  he  urged 
to  crucify  he  now  urges  to  persuade  Christ  to  come  down  from  the  cross. 
At  last  tiiey  say,  *'  If  he  be  the  King  of  l8rael,let  him  now  come  down  from 
the  cross,  and  we  will  believe  him."  This  plainly  is  the  craft  of  the  serpent, 
a  trick  of  spiritual  wickedness.    The  impious  one  had  heard  the  Saviour's 
T<»ee,  nying,  "  I  am  not  sent  but  unto  the  lo6t  sheep  of  the  house  of 
Israel : "  and  knew  how  he  longed  for  the  salvation  of  that  nation.  There- 
fore with  profound  malice  he  instructed  the  tongues  of  the  blasphemers, 
and  put  them  on  saying,  '*  Let  him  come  down,  and  we  will  believe :  " 
as  if  he  must  come  down  on  those  terms,  since  he  longed  so  ardently 
for  their  faith. 

4.  But  what  does  the  crafty  one  aim  at,  or  for  whom  does  he  lay  his 
nets?  IVoly  for  him  upon  whom  "the  enemy  ihall  not  exact,  nor  the 
BOD  of  wickedness  afflict."  (Psahn  Ixxxix.  22 ;  Vulgate,  Ixxxviii.  23.)  He 
who  knows  all  hearts  is  not  moved  by  vain  promises,  as  the  meekest  of 
all  was  not  moved  by  slanderous  reviling.  That  cunning  advice  aimed 
at  (his,— sot  that  the  speakers  might  believe,  but  that  our  faith  in  him, 
whatever  it  may  be,  might  utterly  perish.  For  reading,  as  we  do,  that  the 
voriLB  of  God  are  "  perfect,"  (Dent,  zzxii.  4,)  how  oould  we  acknowledge 
Ood,  if  he  left  the  work  of  salvation  imperfect  ?    Bat  let  us  hear  what 
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CliriBt  says  to  these  things  by  the  prophet.  Seekest  thou  signs,  0  Jew? 
"  Wait  for  me  on  the  day  of  my  rising.'*  *  If  thoa  wishest  to  believe,  I 
have  already  shown  thee  greater  works.  I  baye  multiplied  signs,  I 
healed  yesterday  and  before :  to-day  I  have  something  else  to  do.  Was 
it  not  more  to  see  evil  spirits  qnit  possessed  bodies,  and  the  palsied  leap 
from  their  beds,  than  to  see  the  nails  thon  hast  driven  in  leap  from  my 
hands  and  feet  ?  But  it  is  a  time  to  snffer,  not  to  act ;  and  as  thou  triedst 
in  vain  to  anticipate  my  hour  of  suffering,  so  thou  canst  not  hinder  it. 

5.  But  if  a  wicked  and  adulterous  generation  still  seeketh  a  sign,  none 
shall  be  given  it  save  the  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonah,  a  sign  not  of  coming 
down  but  of  rising  up.  If  the  Jew  does  not  seek  this,  let  the  Chzistian 
gladly  embrace  it.  For  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  has  conquered. 
The  young  lion  is  aroused  by  the  Father's  voice :  he  who  descended  not 
from  the  cross  comes  forth  from  the  closed  grave.  Whether  that  is 
greater,  let  our  enemies  judge,  who  so  oarefolly  guarded  the  tomb, 
'*  sealing  the  stone"  and  placing  guards.  The  stone  was  very  great,  for  the 
holy  women  questioned  with  one  another  about  it;  and  when  the  Lord 
had  risen,  *'  an  angel  rolled  it  away,  and  sat  upon  it,"  as  it  is  written.   Thus 

we  see  that  his  restored  body  came  forth  from  the  closed  grave, as 

"when  the  doors  were  shut"  it  entered  "where  the  disciples  were 
assembled."    Bat  there  is  a  place  whence  he  would  not  come  with  dosed 
doors,— the  prison  of  hell.    Its  iron  bars  and  bolts  he  shivered  and 
shattered,  that  without  let  or  hindrance  he  might  lead  out  his  own,  whom 
he  had  redeemed  from  the  hand  of  the  enemy,  and  that  from  the  crowded 
gates  might  go  forth  the  hosts  of  the  white-robed,  who  "  have  washed 
their  robes,  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,"  (Bev.  vii.  14,) 
— white  even  in  blood,  for  with  it  and  in  it  issued  also  cleansing  water, 
as  '*  he  that  saw  it  bare  record."  (John  xix.  84, 85.)  Or  rather,  in  the  milk- 
white  blood  of  a  tender  lamb,  "  white  and  ruddy,"  as  you  read  in  the 
Canticles,  '*  My  beloved  is  white  and  ruddy,  Uie  chiefest  among  ten 
thousand."   (v.  10.)     Hence  it  is  that  the  witness  of  the  resurrection 
appears  in  white  raiment,   and  with  a  countenance   like  lightning. 
(Matthew  zxviii.  8.) 

6.  Thus  for  repelling  the  cavils  of  the  Jews  this  is  enough, — ^that  he  to 
whom  they  said  insultingly,  **  If  he  be  theEing  of  Israel,  let  him  come  down 
from  the  cross,"  went  forth  from  the  closed  tomb :  for  they  were  more 
careful  to  close  and  seal  the  tomb  than  to  fasten  the  nails.  If  then  by 
this  going  forth  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  has  conquered,  and  done  a 
greater  work  than  they  asked,  with  what  can  the  miracle  of  the  resurrec- 
tion be  compared?  We  read  indeed  of  some  before  rising  again,  or 
rather  awaking ;  but  the  one  we  now  consider  is  seen  to  excel  in  a  twofold 
way.  For  the  others  rose  to  die  again :  "  Christ  being  raised  from  the 
dead  dieth  no  more ;  death  hath  no  more  dominion  over  him."  They 
must  die  again  and  rise  again,  but  Christ,  "in  that  he  died,  died  unto 
sin  once ;  but  in  that  he  liveth,  he  Hveth  unto  God," — ^he  lives  for  ever. 
(Bom.  vi.  9, 10.)  Bightly  therefore  is  Christ  the  first-fruits  of  those  who 
rise  again :  because  he  so  rose  as  not  to  fall  again,  "  who  only  hath 
immortality." 

•  Vulgate,  Zephaniah  iii.  8.  Exnpecta  me  in  die  remrreotioHit  vua, 
Bernard  here  accommodates  the  quoted  word9,--a8  often. 
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7.  There  is  another  point  in  which  the  glory  of  hifl  resnrreotion  Is  seen 
to  be  nnhke  anything  eke.  For  who  else  ever  raiaed  himself?  This 
was  never  heard,  that  the  sleeper  dionld  awake  himself  ftom  death.  It 
is  nniqiie.  None  can  do  it, — ^no  one.  The  prophet  Elisha  restored  the 
deed  to  life,  bnt  another,  not  himsell  (2  Kings  iv.  85.)  For,  lo,  how 
many  years  he  has  lain  in  the  tomb,  because  he  cannot  raise  himself, 
hoping  to  be  raised  by  another,  even  by  him  who  trimnphed  over  the 
kingdom  of  death  by  his  own  power !  Hence  we  say  that  others  were 
rmi§edf  Chriat  roMe^  sinoe  he  only  by  his  own  strength  went  forth  a 
conqueror  from  the  graye.  In  this  too  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Jadah 
OToeame.  How  much  can  he  do,  nay,  what  can  he  not  do,  when  living 
and  saying  to  the  Father,  "  "When  I  awake,  I  am  still  with  thee," 
(P«alm  cxxxiz.  18,)  who  was  so  mighty  when  reckoned  with  the  dead, 
yet "  free  among  the  dead  "  I 

8.  Nor  did  he  delay  his  rising  again  beyond  the  third  day,  that  the 
prophet  might  be  fomid  trae  who  said,  "  After  two  days  will  he  renye 
us:  in  the  third  day  he  will  raise  ns  np."  (Hosea  vi.  2.)  It  is  fitting 
that  the  members  shoold  follow  in  the  way  the  Head  went  before.  He 
redeemed  man  on  the  cross  on  the  sixth  day,  the  same  on  which  in  the 
beginning  he  made  man :  the  next  day  he  kept  Sabbath  in  the  tomb, 
the  work  being  finished  which  he  had  undertaken:  bnt  on  the  third, 
wbieh  ie  the  first  of  days,  he  appeared, — ^the  first-fruits  of  them  that 
sleep,— death's  conqueror,  a  new  man.  So  also  we,  whoever  of  us 
fiiUow  our  Head,  let  us  not  cease,  this  whole  day  in  which  we  were 
laade  and  redeemed,  to  practise  repentance ;  let  us  not  cease  to  take  up 
our  evoss,  and  persevere  in  it,  as  he  persevered,  until  the  Spirit  say 
that  we  rest  from  our  labours.  Let  us,  brethren,  listen  to  no  one, — 
not  to  flesh  and  blood,  not  to  any  spirit, — counselling  us  to  come  down 
from  the  cross.  Let  us  abide,  let  us  die,  on  the  cross, — ^let  us  be  taken 
down  by  others'  hands,  not  by  our  own  levity.  Just  men  took  down 
our  Head :  but  let  holy  angels  in  their  condescension  take  us  down,  that 
the  day  of  the  cross  being  manfully  borne,  on  the  second,  which  is  after 
death,  we  may  rest  sweetly, — sleep  blessedly  in  the  tomb,  waiting  for 
the  "blessed  hope  and  the  glorious  appearing  of  the  great  Gk)d,"  who  shall 
raise  our  bodies  on  the  third  day,  made  like  to  his  glorious  body.  They 
who  remain  till  the  fourth  day  are  corrupt,  as  is  written  of  Lazarus, 
"Lord,  by  this  time  he  stinketh ;  for  he  hath  been  dead  four  days." 
(John  zL  89.) 

9.  For  the  wilfulness  of  the  sons  of  Adamhas  invented  and  made  a  fourth 
day  which  is  not  from  the  Lord.  Therefore  they  are  corrupt,  and  become 
abominable,  as  beasts  which  perish  in  their  own  filth.  (Psalm  xiv.  1 ; 
xliz.  12.)  The  Divine  appointment  is  the  series  of  three  days  which  we 
have  mentioned, — labour,  rest,  resnnection.  But  this  pleases  not  the 
sons  of  men,  who  prefer  their  own  day,  delaying  repentance  that  they 
may  indulge  their  desires.  This  is  not  tiie  day  which  the  Lord  made : 
they  remain  four  days  and  now  *'  stink."  The  holy  one  bom  of  Mary 
knew  not  this :  he  rose  on  the  third  day,  that  he  nught  not  see  corrup- 
tion. Therefore  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  has  prevailed,— the 
Lamb  ia  slain,  but  the  Lion  has  conquered.  Let  the  lion  roar,  who  will 
not  fear  f  The  lion,  I  say,  the  boldest  of  beasts,  who  trembles  at  no  attack, 
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the  Lion  indeed  of  the  tribe  of  Jndah.  Tremble  ihey  who  denied  bim, 
who  Baid,  "  We  have  no  king  but  Ceesar."  Tremble  they  who  said,  '*  We 
will  not  have  this  man  to  reign  over  ns."  He  will  retnm,  when  he  has 
received  the  kingdom,  and  destroy  the  wioked.  Wonld  yon  know  that 
he  will  retom?  "  AU  power,"  he  says,  "is  given  nnto  me  in  heaven 
and  in  earth."  And  the  Father  in  the  Psalm  says,  "Ask  of  me,  and  I 
shall  give  thee  the  heathen  for  thine  inheritance,  and  the  nttermost  parts 
of  the  earth  for  thy  possession.  Thou  shalt  break  them  with  a  rod  of 
iron ;  thou  shalt  dash  them  in  pieces  like  a  potter's  vessel."  (Psahn  ii. 
8,  9.)  The  Lion  indeed  is  bold,  not  cmel ;  jet  his  wrath  is  grievous, 
and  the  anger  of  a  dove  is  not  to  be  borne.  Bnt  the  Lion  will  roar  for 
his  own,  not  against  them.  Let  others  tremble ;  the  tribe  of  Judah  wiU 
the  more  exult. 

10.  Let  them  be  glad  who  have  made  confession,  all  whose  "  bones  say, 
Lord,  who  is  like  unto  thee  ? "  (Psalm  xzxv.  10.)  "  The  Lion  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  the  root  of  David : "  this  name,  David,  means  desirable 
in  appearance  or  strong  of  hand :  he  says,  "  All  my  desire  is  before 
thee,"  (Psalm  xxxviii.  9,)  and  ''I  will  preserve  strength  for  thee."* 
(Psalm  lix.  9.)  "  The  root  of  David,"  he  says.  David  is  not  his  root : 
he  is  David's  root :  because  he  bears,  and  is  not  borne.  Bightly,  holy 
David,  thou  oallest  thy  son  thy  Lord :  because  thou  bearest  not  the  root, 
but  the  root  thee :  the  root  of  thy  strength  and  beauty,  a  root  beautifal, 
a  root  strong.  '*  The  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  the  root  of  David,  hath 
prevailed  to  open  the  book,  and  to  open  its  seven  seals."  These  are  the 
words  of  the  Revelation.  Let  those  who  have  not  read,  learn ;  and  those 
who  know,  recollect.  **  I  saw,"  John  says,  *'  in  the  right  hand  of  him 
that  sat  on  the  throne  a  book  written  within  and  on  the  backside,  sealed 
with  seven  seals.  And  I  wept  much,  because  no  man  was  found  worthy 
to  open  and  to  read  the  book.  And  one  of  the  elders  saith  nnto  me. 
Weep  not :  behold,  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  the  root  of  David. 
And  I  beheld,  and,  lo,  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  stood  a  lamb  as  it  had 
been  slain.  And  he  came  and  took  the  book  out  of  the  right  hand  of  him 
that  sat  upon  the  throne,"  and  he  opened  the  book,  and  there  was  great 
joy  and  thanksgiving.  John  heard  the  Lion,  and  saw  the  Lamb.  The 
Lamb  was  slain,  the  Lamb  received  the  book,  the  Lamb  opened  it,  and 
the  Lion  appeared.  Then  the  elders  say,  **  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was 
slain  to  receive  power : "  not  to  lose  gentleness,  but  "  to  reoeive  power," 
that  he  might  both  remain  a  lamb  and  be  a  lion.  Further,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  he  is  the  very  book  which  could  not  be  opened :  for  who  coold  be 
found  worthy  to  open  this  book  ?  John  the  Baptist  himself,  than  whom 
a  greater  rose  not  among  those  bom  of  women,  confesses  himself 
unworthy :  "  I  am  not  worthy,"  he  says,  "  to  unloose  His  shoe-latohet." 
For  majesty  had  come  to  us  sandalled,  Deity  incarnate :  f  the  Wisdom 
of  God  had  come,  but  in  a  book  closed  and  sealed.  What  the  latchet  of 
the  shoes  bound,  that  the  seals  of  the  book  closed. 

11.  But  what  shall  we  say  are  the  seven  seals  ?    Are  we  to  under- 
stand by  them  the  three  faculties  of  the  mind, — treason,  memory,  and 

*  Yolgate,  Iviii.  10.    Fortitudinem  ad  te  euttodiam, 
t  Cale$ata  me^estast  diviniku  incamata. 
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wfl],— and  the  four  elements  of  whioh  the  body  is  composed,  that  we 
maj  be  assured  nothing  of  real  homanity  was  wanting  to  the  Saviour  ? 
Or  rather,  is  his  humanity  itself  the  book,  and  mnst  the  seyen  seals  be 
sooght  in  it  ?  For  I  think  seven  tlungs  can  be  fonnd,  by  which  in  a 
spedal  manner  the  presence  of  majesty  in  the  flesh  was  oonoealed,  that 
the  book  might  not  be  opened,  nor  the  hidden  wisdom  known.  These 
oeear  by  the  way.  The  espousal  of  his  mother,  which  veiled  the  virgin- 
biith  and  pure  conception,  to  the  end  that  the  maker  of  man  nugki  bo 
regarded  as  a  carpoiter's  son.  Bodily  weakness,  as  in  weeping  and 
eryiog,  sucking  and  sleeping,  and  subjection  to  the  other  wants  of  the 
flesh,  amid  which  the  power  of  Deity  was  concealed.  So  also  his 
receiving  ciroumcision, — an  antidote  to  sin,  a  cure  for  sickness, — ^who 
bad  come  to  take  away  all  disease  and  sin.  In  the  same  way,  by  his 
flight  into  Egypt  from  the  face  of  Herod,  the  Son  of  Ood  and  King  of 
bsaven  was  not  recognised.  What  is  the  threefold  temptation  of  the 
enemy  in  the  wilderness,  on  the  pinnacle,  and  on  the  ntiountain  ?  '*  If 
thou  be  the  Son  of  God,"  he  says,  **  command  that  these  stones  be  made 
bread,*'  and  **  Cast  thyself  down.*'  Christ  did  neither,  that  the  book 
n»]^  be  sealed  and  the  crafty  one  foiled.  He  was  so  fsur  led  astray  that 
he  took  Christ,  for  certain,  for  a  mere  man,  and  went  so  far  in  blind, 
msane  pride  as  to  say  no  longer,  "  If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God,"  but, 
'*  All  these  things  will  I  give  thee,  if  thou  wilt  fall  down  and  worship 
me."  The  sixth  seal  is  that  of  the  cross  when  he  hung  between  thieves, 
sod  the  Lord  of  mijesty  was  reckoned  with  the  wicked.  The  burial 
closed  this  book.  No  other  seal  bound  it  so  fast,  or  so  eompletely 
ifanmded  in  darkness  the  great "  mystery  of  godliness."  For  when  the 
Lord  was  buried,  despair  only  seemed  left,  so  that  the  disciples  them* . 

selves  said,  '*  We  trusted  that ."  (Luke  zziv.  21.)    Who  in  soeh  ease 

would  not  weep  over  the  book  tightly  closed,  and  no  one  to  open  it  ? 

12.  Bui  weep  no  more,  holy  John,  and  thou,  Mary,  weep  not.    Away 

with  monming  I  let  the  mists  of  sorrow  be  scattered.    '*  Be  glad  in  the 

Lord,  and  rejoice,  ye  righteous,  and  shout  for  joy,  aU  ye  that  are  upright 

in  heart."  (Psahn  xzxiL  11.)    '*  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  who  was  slain,"  the 

Lion  who  rose  again,— in  fine,  worthy  is  the  book  to  open  himself.   For 

riling  from  the  dead,  moreover  risiug  by  his  own  power,  and  after  three 

&;b,  as  he  had  foretold, — ^his  enemies  being  witnesses,^and  rising  in 

ioeh  majesty  and  glory,  he  shows  dearly  that  the  eiroumstances  before 

mentioned  were  seals,  or  voluntary,  not  forced,  concealments, — ^marks  not 

of  his  condition,  but  of  his  condescension.  Why  lately,  O  Jew !  didst  then 

seal  the  stone  of  the  sepulchre  7    Because  that  "  deceiver  "  said  while  yet 

aHve :  "  After  three  days  I  will  rise  again."    A  deceiver  indeed,  bnt  good, 

not  evil.  "  O  Lord,  thou  hast  deceived  me,  and  I  was  deceived,"  says  your 

prophet  in  your  name ;  **  thou  art  stronger  than  I,  and  hast  prevailed."  ( Jer. 

XX.  7.)    He  deceived  you,  Jews,  in  his  passion ;  for  in  rising  again,  the 

conquering  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  waxed  strong  and  prevailed.    '*  For 

if  they  had  known  [God's  wisdom] ,  they  would  not  have  crucified  the 

Lord  of  ^ry."  (1  Cor.  ii.  8.)    What  therefore  wilt  thou  do  ?    He  both 

foretold  and  now  lives  again.    Examine  well  the  seal  of  the  burial ;  for 

H  n  opeo.    There  is  given  thee  the  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonah,  as  he  also 

farttold.    Jonah  went  forth  from  the  belly  of  the  whale ;  Christ  from  the 
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heart  of  the  earth  on  the  third  day :  except  that  a  greater  than  Jonah 
ia  clearly  here,  who  by  hie  might  brought  himself  from  the  yeiy  womb 
of  death.  Therefore  the  men  of  Nineveh  will  rise  against  yon  in  judg- 
ment :  therefore  they  will  be  yonr  judges,  because  they  obeyed  a  prophet, 
but  you  not  the  Lord  of  prophets. 

18.  Where  now  is  thy  saying,  **  Let  him  come  down  from  the  croBS, 
and  we  will  believe  him"  ?  Thou  wouldst  have  broken  the  seal  of  the 
cross,  promising  to  enter  in  to  fiuth.  Lo,  it  is  opened,  not  broken :  enter. 
Otherwise  if  thou  beUevest  not  in  one  rising  again,  neither  wouldst  thou 
have  believed  in  one  coming  down.  If  the  cross  of  Christ  makes  you 
stumble, — ^for  the  preaching  of  the  cross  is  **  a  stumbling-block  to  the 
Jews,"  says  the  Apostle,  (1  Oor.  i.  28,)— let  the  novelty  of  the  resur- 
rection at  least  raise  you  up.  We  discover  glory  in  the  oroES.  To  us  who 
are  saved  it  is  "  the  power  of  God,"  and  the  fulness  of  all  powers,  as  we 
show.  Have  part  in  the  resurrection  at  least.  But  perchance  that 
offends  you  even  more  than  the  cross,  and  "  the  savour  of  life  unto  life" 
to  us  is  to  you  *'  the  savour  of  death  unto  death."  Why  then  urge  farther  ? 
The  elder  brother  cannot  bear  to  hear  the  music  and  dandng :  he  is 
angry  at  the  fatted  calf  killed  for  us.  He  stands  without,  refuses  to 
come  in.  Let  us  enter,  brethren,  and  keep  the  feast  with  unleavened 
bread  of  sincerity  and  truth;  **for  Christ  our  Passover  is  slain  for  us." 
(1  Cor.  V.  7.)  Let  us  embrace  the  virtues  commended  to  us  by  the  cross, 
— humihty,  patience,  obedience,  and  love. 

14.  Let  us  also  weigh  well  what  is  taught  us  by  this  glorious  festival. 
It  is  a  resurrection,  a  passing-over,  a  going  away  to  a  new  state.  For 
Christ,  brethren,  to-day  did  not  fall  again,  but  rose  again :  he  did  not 
return,  but  passed-over :  he  went  away,  did  not  come  back.  Thus  the 
very  Passover  which  we  keep  means  passing-over,  not  a  return ;  and 
Galilee,  where  he  who  rose  promises  to  appear  to  us,  means  not  coming 
back,  but  going  away.  I  doubt  not  the  thoughts  of  some  anticipate  me, 
and  perceive  whither  I  tend.  Yet  we  will  speak  briefly,  that  your  devotion 
may  not  weary  under  a  long  discourse.  If  the  Lord  Christ,  after  his 
sufferings,  had  come  back  to  this  mortal  state  and  the  cares  of  the  present 
life,  I  should  have  said,  brethren,  not  that  he  had  passed  over,  but 
returned,  not  that  he  had  gone  away  to  a  higher  state,  but  come  back  to 
the  old  one.  But  now  that  he  has  passed  to  a  new  life,  he  invites  us, 
too,  to  pass  over,— he  calls  us  into  Galilee.  Therefore  in  that  he  died 
to  sin,  he  died  once :  in  that  he  Uvea,  he  lives,  not  to  the  flesh,  but  to 
God. 

16.  What  can  we  say,  who  deprive  the  holy  resurrection  of  the  Lord  of 
the  name  of  Passover,  in  order  that  it  may  be  for  us  a  return,  not  a 
passing-over  ?  During  these  days  we  have  sorrowed  and  given  ourselves 
to  contrition  and  prayer,  to  seiiousness  and  fasting,  desiringin  this  sacred 
season  of  forty  days  to  redeem  and  wipe  out  the  neglects  of  other  times. 
We  have  shared  Christ's  sufferings,  we  have  been  again  planted  with 
Him, — by  baptism,  namely,  of  tears,  of  penitence,  of  confession.  If 
then  we  are  dead  to  sin,  how  shall  we  live  longer  in  it  ?  If  we  have 
mourned  for  our  negUgences,  why  now  fall  into  them  again  ?  Shall  we 
now  be  found  again  inquisitive  as  before,  talkative  as  before,  sluggish  and 
careless  as  before,  vain,  suspicious,  backbiters,  passionate,  and  bound  by 
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iiie  other  fiolis  which  dnzing  these  days  we  have  so  earnestly  wept  over? 
'^I  hATe  washed  my  feet :  how  shall  I  defile  them  ?  I  haye  pat  off  my 
eoat :  how  shall  I  pat  it  on?"  (Gantiolesy.  8.)  Thisis  no  going  away  to 
s  new  state,  brethien :  not  thns  wiU  Chzist  appear  to  ns.  This  is  not  the 
psth  in  which  God  will  show  as  his  salvation.  Therefore  he  who  looks 
ba^  is  nnwoiihy  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

16.  Thus  lovers  of  the  world,  **  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ,"  who 
beer  his  name  in  vain,  this  whole  time  of  forty  days  loog  for  the  present 
season  of  the  Besorreotion,  in  order,  alas  I  that  they  may  more  freely 
indulge  their  desires.  A  sadder  fact,  brethren,  overshadows  the  joy  of 
the  festival :  yet  we  mooin  the  wrong  done  to  the  festival  itself,  which 
we  eamiot  conceal  even  on  the  day  itself.  Sad  that  the  Saviour's  resnr- 
Rction  is  made  a  time  for  sin,  a  season  for  backsliding.  From  this  time 
gfaittony  and  dronkenness  retnm«  chambering  and  wantonness  are 
repeated,  and  the  reins  are  thrown  loose  to  appetite.  As  if  Christ  had 
lisen  for  this,  and  not  "for  onr  justification  I  '*  Do  yon  thus,  unhappy  ones, 
honour  Chzist  whom  yon  have  received  ?  You  prepared  room  for  him 
when  oomiDg,  with  tears  confessing  sin,  chastising  the  body,  dealing  out 
alms :  and  lo,  him  yon  have  received  yon  betray  to  his  enemies ;  nay, 
by  admitting  your  old  wickedness,  force  him  to  depart.  For  light  has 
no  communion  with  darkness,  nor  Christ  with  pride,  with  avarice,  with 
ambition,  with  hatred  of  brethren,  with  luxury,  with  sins  of  the  flesh. 
For  what  less  is  due  to  him  when  come  than  when  to  come  ?  What 
less  rererence  does  the  time  of  Besorreotion  demand  than  that  of  the 
Paasbn  ?  But  you,  as  is  plain,  honour  neither.  For  if  you  suffer,  you 
thaU  also  reign  with  him ;  if  yon  die,  you  shall  also  rise  again  with  him. 
(2  Tim.  ii.  11, 12.) 

17.  But  now  the  mere  custom  of  the  season  and  a  sort  of  hypocrisy 

have  produced  a  folse  humility,  which  is  not  followed  by  spiritual  joy. 

*'  For  this  cause,"  as  the  Apostle  says,  "  many  are  weak  and  sickly,  and 

many  sleep."  (1  Cor.  zi.  80.)    *' For  this  cause"  there  is  great  mortality 

in  different  parts,  especially  at  this  time.    For  what  is  seen  ?    You  have 

been  caught  dissembling  when  in  difficulties, — ^not  simply  dissembling, 

but  persisting  in  sin,  and  adding  to  it  deceit,  either  wholly  impenitent,  or 

lokewarm  in  penitence,  not  fleeing  from  dangerous  incitements  to  sin, 

even  siller  sad  experience.    The  enemy  has  snared  you  in  the  toils  of 

imdeanneas.    If  knowing  this  you  avoid  the  sacraments  of  Christ,  you 

have  no  part  in  Christ,  you  have  no  lifo  in  you.     Hear  Christ  himself 

speakug,  "Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  drink  his 

bkod,  ye  have  no  life  in  you."  (John  vi.  58.)    If  you  receive  unworthily, 

yoQ  eat  condenmation  to  yourselves,  not  discerning  the  Lord'sholy  body. 

(1  Cor.  xL  29.)    Betum  then,  dissemblers,  to  sincerity,  and  with  the 

whole  heart  seek  the  Lord,  and  hate  evil ;  repenting  not  in  word  only 

and  in  tongue,  but  in  spirit  and  truth.    But  since  a  man  grieves  that  he 

has  not  fallen  enough,  as  it   eeems,  who   still   remains  on   sHppery- 

gnmnd ;  or  has  not  wandered  enough,  who  seeks  not  a  guide, — ^let  &ere 

be  the  signs  of  true  sorrow,  an  avoidance  of  occasions,  a  removal  of  the 

means,  of  sin.    Else  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  that  day,  which  is  set 

fof  the  "  falling  and  rising  of  many,"  will  condemn  yoU|  either  as  utter 
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aliens  from  Ghrisi,  baying  no  part  in  him,  or  as  companions  of  Judas, 
into  whom  Satan  entered  after  the  sop. 

18.  Bat  why,  brethren,  do  we  judge  those  who  are  without,  except  that 
we  mourn  that  we  were  in  the  same  net,  and  rejoice  that  we  have 
been  plucked  out  of  it  through  mercy  alone,  and  that  with  brotheriy 
love  we  sorrow  that  they  are  held  prisoners  in  it  ?  0  that  we  also  were 
already  sanctified^  and  altogether  turned  from  this  wretched  and  enl 
custom,  and  that  nothing  of  spiritual  experience  at  the  coming  of  the 
holy  resurrection  may  perish  or  lessen  in  us,  but  that  we  may  study  to 
"  pass  over  '*  and  increase  more  and  more  1  For  whosoever  after  the 
griefs  of  penitence  returns  not  to  fleshly  comforts,  but  grows  in  trust  in 
the  Divine  mercy,  enters  into  some  new  form  of  holiness  and  joy  in 
the  Holy  Ghost :  he  is  not  so  troubled  with  the  memory  of  past  sins 
as  delighted  with  the  recollection  of,  and  aglow  with,  the  longing  for 
eternal  rewards :  he  it  is,  plaloly,  who  rises  again  with  Christ,  who  keeps 
the  Passover,  who  hastens  into  Galilee. 

Ton,  therefore,  beloved,  if  you  are  "  risen  with  Christ,  seek  those 
things  which  are  above,  where  Christ  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of 
God:*'  relish  the  things  which  are  above,  not  those  which  are  on 
the  earth :  as  Christ  rose  from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  eo 
also  do  you  "  walk  in  newness  of  life :  *'  that  from  earthly  joy  and  the 
comfort  of  the  world  you  may  rejoice  to  pass,  by  contrition  and  godly 
sorrow,  to  holy  devotion  and  spiritual  gladness, — with  him  as  guide  who 
passed  from  this  world  to  the  Father,  and  who  deigns  both  to  draw  us 
after  him  and  to  call  us  into  Galilee,  that  he  may  show  himself  to  us, 
*<  who  is  over  all,  God  blessed  for  ever.    Amen." 

J.  S.  S. 
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AND  TIMES. 

III. 

THE  DATS  OF  THE  LAST   PRINCES  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  DAVID. 

Of  the  last  years  of  Jehoiakim*s  reign  we  cannot  now  speak  partioa- 
larly.  After  three  years'  tribute  had  been  paid  to  Nebuchadnezzar  he 
reyolted.  Nebuchadnezzar  appears  to  have  been  too  busy  with  distant 
WWTS,  or  the  consolidation  of  his  home  government,  to  avenge  this  affront 
in  person.  He  sent,  however,  the  Chaldean  garrisons  of  adjacent  pro- 
vinces with  bands  of  IsraeFs  unfriendly  neighbours,  the  Syrians,  Moabites, 
and  Ammonites,  to  crush  the  rebellion.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  Chroni- 
cler described  their  coming  as  directly  from  the  Lord ;  (2  Eiogs  xxiy.  2 ;) 
as  a  fulfilment  of  His  word  spoken  by  the  prophets.  Jeremiah  is  doubt- 
less one  whose  testimony  is  thus  vindicated.  By  him  Jehovah  had 
declared  the  heathen  despot  of  Babylon  to  be  His  "  servant*'  in  exeonting 
vengeance  upon  the  faithless  nation.  The  State  archives  oonneoi  the 
Bufierings  of  the  land  through  the  bands  of  the  invaders  with  the  sins  of 
Manasseh,  and  the  innocent  blood  with  which  he  had  "  filled  Jerusalem.*' 
After  a  considerable  period  of  this  wasting  and  destruction  within  tbo 
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bardetB  of  bis  realm  Jeboiakim  periahecL  Oonjeetores  are  yarioiu  as  to 
Ihe  maimer  in  which  Jeremiah's  prediction  of  an  ass's  burial  was  fulfilled 
in  his  ease.  Whether  he  fell  in  batile  before  the  city,  or  whether  after 
AsssKination  by  his  beleaguered  subjeots,  his  body  was  thrown  beyond 
tiie  wall,  exposed  "in  the  day  to  the  heat,  and  in  the  night  to  the  frost," 
we  cannot  say. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Jehoiachin,  whose  name  is  sometimes 
gifen  in  a  distorted  form  as  Jeconiah,  or,  still  further  abbreviated,  as 
Coniah.  This  prince,  though  only  eighteen  years  old  at  his  accession,'*' 
in  a  reign  which  lasted  but  little  more  than  three  months,  earned  an  evil 
reputation  like  his  predecessors.  He  seems  to  haye  yielded  to  the  coun- 
sels of  the  idolatrous  party  who  looked  to  Egypt  for  help.  So  Nebuchad- 
nezsar,  turning  aside  from  the  siege  of  Tyre,  came  against  Jerusalem  in 
person.  It  was  probably  at  this  juncture  that  Jeremiah  was  inspired  to 
dedare  the  downfall  of  the  house  of  David. 

"As  I  liye,  saith  the  Lord,  though  Coniah  the  son  of  Jehoiakim  king 
of  Judah  were  the  signet  upon  My  right  hand,  yet  would  I  pluck  thee 
thence ;  and  I  will  give  thee  into  the  hand  of  them  that  seek  thy  life, 
and  into  the  hand  of  them  whose  fisbce  thou  feaiest,  even  into  the  hand 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon,  and  into  the  hand  of  the  Chaldeans. 
And  I  will  cast  thee  out,  and  thy  mother  that  bare  thee,  into  another 
eountry,  where  ye  were  not  bom;  and  there  shall  ye  die.  But  to  the 
land  wheremito  they  desire  to  return,  thither  shall  they  not  return.  Is 
this  man  Coniah  a  despised  broken  idol  ?  is  he  a  vessel  wherein  is  no 
pleasure  f  wherefore  are  they  cast  out,  he  and  his  seed,  and  are  cast 
into  a  land  which  they  know  not  ?  O,  earth !  earth !  earth  I  hear  the 
word  of  the  Lord.  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Write  ye  this  man  childless,  a 
man  that  shall  not  prosper  in  his  days :  for  no  man  of  his  seed  shall 
proqier,  sitting  upon  the  throne  of  David,  and  ruling  any  more  in  Judah." 
(Ghi^.  xxiL  24-80.) 

Jeremiah's  fellow-seer  Ezekiel  has  given  us  a  mournful  account  of  the 
depravity  of  the  king  which  brought  this  swift  destruction  upon  him. 
The  royal  portrait  is  thinly  veiled  under  the  national  ensign  of  Judah. 
As  a  *'  young  lion  **  sins  of  cruelty,  debauchery,  and  tyranny  are  imputed 
to  him,  until  he  was  brought  into  the  *'  holds  '*  of  the  king  of  Babylon, 
"  that  his  voice  should  no  more  be  heard  upon  the  mountains  of  IsraeL" 
(EzeL  zix.  6-9.) 

"When  the  city  was  shut  in  by  the  Babylonian  army  Jehoiaehin  surren- 
dered himself  te  Nebuchadnezzar,  perhaps  hoping  thereby  to  secure  the 
enemy's  favour,  and  to  retain  a  titular  sovereignty.  The  conqueror, 
however,  was  implacable.  Jehoiaehin,  the  dowager  Nehushta,  the  princes, 
eunuchs  and  officers,  with  the  inmates  of  the  royal  harem,  were  made 
prisoners  of  war.    With  them  were  led  into  captivity  the  men  of  influence 

*  This  is  the  age  given  in  2  Kings  zxiv.  8.  The  parallel  record  in  the  Ghro- 
aieks  and  some  readings  of  1  Esdras  i.  43,  give  what  seems  to  us  the  less  probable 
age  of  ei|^t  years.  The  mention  of  his  mother  Nehushta  is  no  evidence  of  the 
new  king's  extreme  jonth,  as  the  queen-mother  had  attained  a  position  of 
biflnenee  in  the  later  Judean  Court,  similar  to  that  accorded  to  such  persons  in 
oUmt  Oriental  monarchies. 
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and  all  the  skilled  artisanB  of  the  land.  This  second  deportation  of  the 
leaden  of  the  Jewish  State  (b.o.  597)  is  known  as  the  Great  Captivity. 
It  was  then  that  the  gold  that  remained  after  the  first  spoiling  of  the 
temple  was  stripped  from  the  walls  and  fnmitnre  of  the  sanctoary,  and 
confiscated  hy  the  victors.  Still  the  temple  itself  was  not  destroyed,  and 
the  brazen  vessels  and  ornaments  were  left.  Among  the  captives  sent 
into  exile  was  Ezekiel,  whose  fdtnre  work  was  to  nnfold  the  connsels  of 
Jehovah  to  his  fellow-bondsmen;  while  Jeremiah  was  left  as  Ch>d*s 
messenger  in  the  desolate  land. 

After  the  surrender  of  Jehoiachin,  his  nncle  Mattaniah  was  pnt  npoH 
the  throne  as  Nebuchadnezzar's  vassal.  It  was  only  over  the  baser 
remnant  of  the  people  that  he  exercised  his  shadowy  role.  By  taking 
the  new  name  Zedekiah,  ("  righteonsness  of  Jehovah  '*)  he  seems  to  have 
designed  his  reign  to  be  one  of  justice  and  godliness.  Perhaps  he  even 
supposed  that  in  him  was  to  be  fulfilled  Jeremiah's  recent  prophecy  of  a 
king  in  whose  days  Judah  should  be  saved  and  Jerusalem  dwell  safely. 
(Chap,  xxxiii.  15, 16.) 

It  was  early  in  this  reign  that  Jeremiah  had  the  vision  of"  two  baskets 
of  figs/' — one  basket  of  '*  good  figs,"  as  those  "  that  are  first  ripe,"  the  other 
of  "  very  naughty  figs,"  so  bad  that  they  **  could  not  be  eaten."  In  this 
way  God  set  before  the  prophet  the  characteristics  of  the  two  divisions 
of  his  fellow-countrymen.  The  more  noble  spirits  of  the  land  had  been 
transported  to  share  the  exile  of  the  last  independent  king  of  David's  race. 
Out  of  their  present  evil  good  was  to  come ;  when  seventy  years  of 
affliction  had  brought  them  to  know  the  Lord  in  their  hearts,  they  were 
to  return  to  their  land  as  the  nucleus  of  the  new  commonwealth  of  Israel. 
The  remnant  that  was  left  were  to  suffer  from  the  sword,  from  famine  and 
from  pestilence,  until  they  were  scattered  into  all  kiDgdoms,  and  made  **  a 
reproach  and  a  proverb,  a  taunt  and  a  curse."  (Chap,  xxiv.) 

Much  to  the  same  purport  was  a  letter  written  by  Jeremiah  to  the 
ohildren  of  the  captivity  when  Zedekiah  sent  ambassadors  to  Babylon. 
The  exiles  were  informed  respecting  the  duration  of  the  captivity,  and 
were  instructed  to  build  houses,  and  plant  gardens ;  to  make  alliances  and 
to  give  their  children  in  marriage ;  to  conduct,  themselves  as  peaceable 
citizens  in  the  place  of  their  settlement,  and  to  pray  for  its  prosperity. 
In  giving  these  counsels  Jeremiah  had  to  counteract  the  influence  of  false 
prophets,  who  were  endeavouring  to  persuade  the  exiles  that  their  days 
of  banishment  would  soon  be  ended.  They  doubtless  took  enoomBge- 
ment  from  the  continuance  of  the  temple,  and  the  line  of  their  ancient 
princes  at  Jerusalem,  to  hope  that  they  would  soon  be  restored.  Jeremiah 
however  predicted  their  exposure,  and  teirible  punishment  for  inciting 
their  brethren  to  treason.  (Chap,  xxix.) 

One  of  these  false  prophets  appears  to  have  written  to  Zephaniah,  the 
priest  in  charge  of  the  temple  and  the  chief  of  its  police,  reminding 
him  of  the  laws  against  pretended  prophets,  and  rebuking  him 
for  not  having  put  Jeremiah  of  Anatiiotii  into  the  prison  and  the 
stocks  on  account  of  his  letter  to  Babylon.  Zephaniah  seems  to 
have  been  well  disposed  to  Jeremiah,  so  be  read  to  him  the  letter  of 
complaint.    The  prophet's  only  answer  was  that  his  accuser  should  have 
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no  posteiiiy,  neither  should  he  have  any  part  in  the  future  restoration  of 
the  people. 

Jeremiah  now  appeared  in  public  with  a  wooden  yoke  about  his  necky 
in  token  that  the  captivity  of  Jehoiachin  was  to  continue,  and  perhaps  to 
foreshadow  the  conodng  calamity  of  Zedekiah  and  the  remnant  left  in 
Jemsalem.  Thus  attired  he  was  accosted  in  the  court  of  the  temple  by 
Hananiah,  of  the  priestly  city  of  Gibeon,  who  claimed  to  belong  to  the 
prophetic  order.  Hananiah  predicted  the  release  of  the  people  from  Babylon 
and  the  restoration  of  the  sacred  vessels  in  two  years.  In  his  desire  for 
his  eouniry's  prosperity  Jeremiah  responded  a  cordial  "Amen,'*  but 
the  Spirit  tJiat  was  in  him  signified  farther  suffering  for  Judah,  before 
the  glory  of  their  restoration  should  follow.  Hananiah  broke  the  yoke 
from  his  opponent's  neck,  as  if  wishful  to  impress  his  prophecy  more 
vividly  on  the  bystanders.  Jeremiah  went  his  way,  but  it  was  to  fashion 
for  himself  a  yoke  of  iron,  and,  while  he  repeated  his  testimony  as  to  the 
duration  of  the  power  of  Babylon,  he  foretold  the  speedy  death  of  his 
antagonist :  and  the  prophet  of  deliverance  within  two  years  was  himself 
ent  off  in  less  than  two  months. 

Meanwhile  fresh  poUtioal  troubles  were  gathering  in  Jerusalem.    Not« 
^thstanding  his  indebtedness  to  Nebuchadnezzar  for  what  royal  dignity 
he  posaessed,  and  heedless  of  a  renewed  pledge  of  fealty,  Zedekiah  was 
beginning  to  league  himself  with  the  new  king  of  Egypt  against  Babylon. 
Nebuchadnezzar,  however,  was  still  God's  *'  servant,''  accomplishing  His 
purposes  concerning  Judah,  and  Egypt  was  not  to  deHver  those  whom 
Jehovah  was  chastising  for  their  sins.    Soon  the  Chaldean  forces  were 
marched  over  the  Euphrates,  and  at  some  junction  of  the  routes  the  great 
king  stayed  for  purposes  of  divination.    Should  he  go  against  Babbath  of 
the  children  of  Ammon,  or  Jerusalem  the  defenced  citadel  of  Judah  ? 
He  shook  his  arrows,  (probably  marked  with  names  of  the  proposed 
points  of  attack,  and  then  drawn  from  the  quiver  as  a  lot,)  he  consulted 
the  teraphim,  he  inspected  the  liver  of  his  sacrifices,  and  the  auspices 
were  in  favour  of  the  Judean  expeditiqn.  (Ezek.  xzi.)    All  the  land  was 
eonqnered  except  Jerusalem  and  the  fortresses  of  Lachish  and  Azekah, 
(Jer.  xxziv.  7,)  when  the  hopes  of  the  opposite  party  were  excited  by 
the  approach  of  an  Egyptian  force.    Nebuchadnezzar  raised  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem.    Many  took  advantage  of  this  to  flee  from  the  city.    The 
emancipation    of   slaves  proclaimed  during  the    siege  was   recalled. 
Jeremiah,  seekiDg  to  retire  to  his  home  at  Anathoth,  was  arrested  on 
charge  of  deserting  to  the  enemy,  who,  he  had  foretold,  would  return,  if 
only  the  wounded  of  them  were  left,  to  bum  the  city.    He  was  taken 
before  the  princes,  who  delighted  to  have  their  dreaded  and  disliked 
rebuker  in  their  power ;  so  they  beat  him  and  consigned  him  to  the  house 
of  Jonathan  the  scribe,  which  had  been  made  the  prison.    These  perse- 
cuting pzinoes  were  different  men  from  the  "  princes"  who  had  befriended 
the  prophet  in  the  days  of  Jehoialdm.    They  were  probably  sharing  the 
captivity  of  their  master's  son.     like  most  of  the  people  who  were  left 
bi^und,  these  were  the  dregs  of  their  order. 

After  an  imprisonment  of  many  days  the  prophet  was  secretly  sent  for 
by  the  king.  When  he  was  asked  whether  there  was  '*  any  word  frrom  the 
IiOrd,*'he  answered, "  There  is :  fbr  thou  shalt  be  dehvered  into  the  hand 
of  the  king  of  Babylon."    He  vindicated  his  inspration  agamst  the  faUe 
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prophets  by  the  terrible  events  which  were  working  the  folfihnent  of  hia 
words.  With  piteons  entreaty  he  besought  Zedekiah,  if  not  to  release 
him,  at  any  rate  to  change  his  prison,  lest  he  should  die.  Jonathan's 
<*  cabin'*  and  dungeon,  the  first  ecclesiastical  prison  of  which  we  have 
any  record,  seems  to  have  presented  a  sad  parallel  to  the  Inquisition  of 
later  times.  When  we  read  Jeremiah's  request,  and  his  satisfaction  at 
being  remanded  to  *'the  court  of  the  prison,"  we  are  forcibly  reminded  of 
many  a  British  witness  for  the  truth,  who  would  fain  have  quitted  the 
Primate's  palace-tower,  or  the  episcopal  coal-cellars  at  Fulham,  for  the 
less  cruel  durance  of  Newgate  or  the  Fleet. 

Soon  the  enemies  of  Jeremiah  made  use  of  his  prophecies  ooncemiog 
the  city's  fall  to  accuse  him  of  treason  to  the  king.  Zedekiah,  with 
characteristic  weakness,  gave  up  the  man  whom  he  had  consulted  as 
God's  messenger  into  the  hands  of  his  foes.  So  the  princes  cast  him 
into  a  deep  cistern  belonging  to  one  of  their  family  mansions,  firom 
which  the  water  had  been  drawn  out  during  the  siege,  but  the  loathsome 
place  had  a  deep  layer  of  mud  at  the  bottom.  Into  this  Jeremiah  sank, 
and  we  can  imagine  the  fiendish  triumph  of  his  adversaries,  who,  though 
restrained  from  shedding  his  blood  with  the  sword,  rejoiced  over  the  pro- 
spect of  his  martyrdom  by  a  slower  and  more  cruel  process.  (Chap,  xxxviii) 
There  he  might  deliver  his  soul  in  the  words  of  an  older  poet  of  afifliction 
(unless  we  accept  the  hypothesis  that  the  sixty-ninth  Psalm  was  then 
composed), — 

"  Save  me,  0  God ;  for  the  waters  are  oome  in  unto  my  soul. 
I  sink  in  deep  mire,  vhere  there  is  no  standing.,,.,. 
They  that  hate  me  without  a  eauee  are  more  than  the  hairs  of  mine  head : 
They  that  would  destroy  me,  being  mine  enemies  wrongfully,  are  mighty." 

A  friend  of  the  prophet,  however,  arose  in  the  person  of  an  Ethiopian 
eunuch  of  the  palace.  This  '*  Slave  of  the  King  "  took  tidings  to  his  master 
of  Jeremiah's  sorry  plight  in  mire  and  hunger.  Thirty  men  being 
granted  as  a  party  of  deliverance,  Ebed-Melech  took  old  garments,  aod 
made  pads  therewith  to  save  the  ropes  from  cutting  the  prophet's  flesh 
as  they  dragged  him  out  of  the  '*  horrible  pit"  and  *'mixy  clay."  Hence- 
forth Jeremiah  was  kept  under  mild  restraint  in  the  court  of  the  prison. 
There  his  friends  came  and  communed  with  him ;  and  thence  he  was 
sent  for  to  the  palace  for  secret  interviews  with  the  king  respecting  the 
issues  of  the  siege.  When  he  had  secured  a  promise  that  his  life  should 
not  be  sacrificed  to  the  rage  of  the' Egyptian  party  of  his  enemies,  he 
assured  the  king  that  a  timely  surrender  would  save  his  own  and  his 
family's  lives,  and  that  the  city  would  be  spared.  On  the  other  hand  he 
foretold  that  a  prolonged  resistance  would  lead  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  that  his  wives  and  children  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Chaldeans,  and  that  he  would  experience  the  fiiry  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  an  incident  occurred  wliich  showed  the 
prophet's  confidence  in  his  own  prediction  of  the  future  restoration  of 
the  people.  Honameel,  the  son  of  his  undo  Shallum,  came  to  Jeremiah 
in  the  court  of  the  prison,  making  known  his  desire  to  sell  his  ancestral 
field  at  Anathoth,  in  the  territory  of  Benjamin,  then  occupied  and 
ravaged  by  the  Chaldean  army.    Jeremiah  being  the  Goel  of  the  Umky 
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of  Shallum,  his  was  the  right  of  redcmptton,  and  consequently  the  first 
offer  had  to  be  made  to  him.  He  immediately  closed  the  bargain,  and 
weighed  out  the  purchase-money,  "  seventeen  shekels  of  silver."  The 
deeds  of  oonveyanee,  as  we  should  call  them,  were  duly  signed,  sealed,  and 
attested  in  duplicate  in  the  sight  of  all  the  people  who  were  in  the  court 
of  the  prison,  and  then  given  to  Baruoh  for  preservation,  in  token  that 
"  houses  and  fields  and  vineyards  shall  be  possessed  again  in  this  land." 
(Qiap.  TooL  14, 15.)  Forthough  the  mounds  of  the  enemy  were  east  against 
the  city,  and  he  had  received  revelations  of  the  captivity  of  his  people, 
Jeremiah  reposed  fnU  trust  in  the  promise  of  Jehovah  that  He  would 
'*  cause  their  captivity  to  return." 

A.  parallel  has  often  been  drawn  between  this  act  of  the  prophet  and 
the  purchase  of  the  groimd  on  which  Hannibal's  camp  stood  by  the  Roman 
senator.  The  circumstance  has  for  us  a  higher  value  than  an  example 
of  earnest  and  sanguine  patriotiBm.  Jeremiah  was  a  recipient  of  Divine 
oracles  as  well  as  a  citizen  of  a  besieged  capital.  He  looked  to  the 
re-establishment  of  the  Divine  covenant  with  a  restored  people,  who  after 
the  discipline  of  their  adversity  should  "  dwell  safely  "  in  the  land  that 
had  been  trodden  by  the  stranger.  Churches  that  claim  to  be  Scriptural 
in  their  organization^  and  base  their  hopes  of  future  extension  on  the 
sure  word  of  propheoyy  may  find  many  lessons  of  encouragement  in 
Jeremiah's  noble  confidence.  Our  enemies  may  beleaguer  us  on  every 
nde,  and  the  heritage  of  former  conquests  may  seem  to  be  wrested  from 
us ;  our  adversaries  may  raise  their  standard  upon  fields  of  research  or 
philosophy  that  had  long  been  occupied  by  Christian  champions  as  their 
own  domain,  but  equally  of  intellectual  as  of  territorial  extension  is  it 
true  that  *'  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  become  the  kingdoms  of  our 
Lord,  and  of  His  Christ." 

It  length  the  bitter  end  of  the  siege  came.— After  a  close  investment 
of  ei^teen  months,  the  breach  was  made  one  midsummer  night, 
the  ninth  day  of  the  fourth  month.  Six  generals  of  the  Baby- 
lonian army  or  other  high  Chaldean  officials  proceeded  to  the 
"  middle  gate,"  probably  of  the  Temple,*  where  they  took  their  seats  as 
conquerors.  Meanwhile  the  king  and  his  attendants  fled  under  cover  of 
the  darkness,  by  way  of  the  garden  gate  of  the  palace,  in  the  Tyropoean 
valley.  He  took  the  route  which  the  founder  of  his  dynasty  had  taken 
when  he  fled  from  Absalom's  rebellion.  His  muffling  for  disguise  f  did 
not  screen  him  from  recognition,  so  the  enemy  were  soon  on  his  track, 
and  the  fugitives  were  taken  in  the  plain  of  Jericho,  for  their  **  persecutors 
were  swifter  than  the  ea^es  of  the  heaven."  (Lam.  iv.  19.)  Zedekiah  was 
hunied  off  to  the  royal  head-quarters  at  Biblah  in  Hamath,  where  Nebu- 
chadnezzar passed  judgment  upon  him  as  a  perjured  rebel.  He  saw  his 
conqueror,  and  talked  with  him,  face  to  face,  as  Jeremiah  had  foretold  ; 
and  tiien,  when  he  had  seen  all  his  sons  and  the  princes  of  his  house 
cruelly  slain»  his  eyes  were  put  out,  according  to  a  barbarous  usage  which 
is  confirmed  by  Assyrian  sculptures,  and  he  was  carried  in  fetters  to  Babylon. 
In  that  proud  city  of  the  Gentiles  he  was  subjected  to  a  rigorous  and 

*  It  seems  to  have  been  an  AsByrian  custom  for  the  eonqaerors  to  occupy  the 
stMtuary  of  a  city  taken  by  siege.     Layard's  "  Mineyeh,"  vol.  ii.,  pp.  S66-875. 
f  EseUel  xiL  la. 
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degrading  form  of  captivity,  fur  different  firom  the  more  oheerfol  priflon- 
life  of  bis  nephew  Jehoiachin. 

JeremiflJi  was  singled  ont  by  the  Babylonish  monarch  for  special  favour, 
and  was  released  from  his  prison ;  and  while  the  rest  of  the  royal  retinne 
were  massacred  at  their  master's  downfall,  Ebed-Meleoh  received  "his 
life  for  a  prey  "  because  of  his  trost  in  Jehovah,  and  his  care  for  the 
persecuted  prophet. 


DR.  LIVINGSTONE'S  LA.ST  JOURNALS. 

III. 

Ws  have  traced  Livingstone's  conrse  to  a  point  nearly  half-way 
between  the  coast  and  Lake  Nyassa.  Here  his  troubles  seem  to  have 
begun  in  earnest.  As  aheady  stated,  the  tsetse-fly  was  thus  early  destroy- 
ing his  hopes  as  to  his  cattle  and  beasts  of  burden ;  and,  what  was  worse, 
his  attendants  were  giving  symptoms  that  fair  promises  would  be  less  and 
less  faithfully  kept  as  the  parfy  advanced.  The  Nassick  boys  had  to  be 
told  that  "  they  must  either  work  or  return;"  and,  we  read, "  the  Sepoys 
sometimes  profess  inability  to  come  on,  but  it  is  unwillingness  to  encounter 
hardship."  Food,  too,  could  not  be  bought  *'  except  at  enormous  prices 
and  long  distances  off."  Finally,  on  the  11th  of  June,  1866,  the  "  caniers 
refused  to  go  further,  because  tiiey  say  that  they  fear  being  captured  here 
on  their  return ; "  and  they  were  paid  off.  The  next  entry  to  this  carries 
one's  thoughts  in  quite  a  different  direction.  '*  A  respectable  man,  called 
Makoloya,  or  Impande,  visited  me,  and  wished  to  ask  some  questions  as 
to  where  I  was  going,  and  how  long  I  should  be  away.  He  had  heard 
from  a  man  who  came  fromlbo,  or  Wibo,  about  the  Bible, — a  large  book, 
which  was  consulted."  It  is  sad  to  And,  under  date  of  June  14th,  only 
a  couple  of  months  from  the  start,  '*  I  am  now  as  much  dependent  on 
carriers  as  if  I  had  never  bought  a  beast  of  burden." 

But  a  glance  at  the  map  reminds  u?  that  Tanganyika  and  Bangweolo, 
the  Luapula  and  the  Lualaba,  are  still  a  long  way  off,  and  that  we  must 
henceforth  only  notice  the  salient  points  of  the  narrative  before  us.  In 
making  for  Lake  Nyassa  Livingstone  seems  to  have  been  deeply 
impressed  with  the  horrors  of  the  slave-trade,  familiar  with  the  subject 
as  he  already  was.  On  the  26th  of  June  he  writes :  *'  My  last  mule  died. 
In  coming  along  in  the  morning  we  were  loudly  accosted  by  a  well- 
dressed  woman  who  had  just  had  a  very  heavy  slave-taming  stick  put  on 
her  neck.  She  called  in  such  an  authoritative  tone  to  us  to  witness  the 
flagrant  injustice  of  which  she  was  the  victim,  that  all  the  men  stood 
stiU,  and  went  to  hear  the  case.  She  was  a  near  relative  of  Chirikaloma, 
and  was  going  up  the  river  to  her  husband,  when  the  old  man  (at  whose 
house  she  was  now  a  prisoner)  caught  her,  took  her  servant  away  from 
her,  and  kept  her  in  the  degraded  state  we  saw.  The  withes  with  which 
she  was  bound  were  green  and  sappy.  The  old  man  said  in  justification, 
that  she  was  running  away  from  Chirikaloma,  and  he  would  be  offended 
with  him  if  he  did  not  secure  her. 

'*  I  asked  the  officious  old  gentleman  in  a  friendly  tone,  what  he 
Tpeoted  to  receive  from  Chirikaloma,  and  he  said,  <  Nothing.*    Several 
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shTcr-Iooking  fellows  came  about,  and  I  felt  snre  that  tte  woman  had 
been  seized  in  order  to  sell  her  to  them,  so  I  gave  the  captor  a  cloth  to 
pay  to  Chirikaloma  if  he  were  offended ;  and  told  hiTw  to  say  that  I, 
Uelmf;  ashamed  to  see  one  of  his  relatives  in  a  slave-stick,  had  released 
her,  and  would  take  her  on  to  her  hnsband. 

"  She  is  eTidently  a  lady  among  them,  having  many  fine  beads  and 

some  Strang  on  elephant's  hair :  she  has  a  good  deal  of  spirit  too,  for  on 

being  liberated  she  went  into  the  old  man's  honse,  and  took  her  basket 

and  calabash.  A  virago  of  a  wife  shut  the  door,  and  tried  to  prevent  her, 

as  well  as  to  cut  off  the  beads  from  her  person,  bnt  she  resisted  like  a 

good-one,  and  my  men  throst  the  door  open  and  let  her  ont,  but  minus 

her  slave.   The  other  wife — ^for  old  officious  had  two — -joined  her  sister  in  a 

inzknis  tirade  of  abuse,  the  elder  holding  her  sides  in  regular  fish-wife 

&ahion  till  I  burst  into  a  laugh,  in  which  the  younger  wife  joined.    I 

explained  to  the  different  headmen  in  front  of  this  village  what  I  had 

done,  and  sent  messages  to  Chirikaloma  explanatory  of  my  friendly  deed 

to  his  relative,  so  that  no  misconstruction  should  be  put  on  my  act. 

"We  passed  a  slave  woman  phot  or  stabbed  through  the  body,  and 
lyiiig  on  the  path :  a  group  of  men  stood  about  a  hundred  yards  off  on 
one  side,  and  another  of  women  on  the  other  side,  looking  on.  They 
Baid  an  Arab  who  passed  early  that  morning  had  done  it  in  anger  at 
losing  the  price  he  had  given  for  her,  because  she  was  unable  to  walk 
Any  longer. 

*'June  27 Ih. — To-day  we  came  upon  a  man  dead  from  starvation,  as  he 
was  veiy  thin.  One  of  our  men  wandered,  and  found  a  number  of  slaves 
with  slave-sticks  on,  abandoned  by  their  master  for  want  of  food  :  they 
were  too  weak  to  be  able  to  speak  or  to  say  where  they  had  come  from ; 

some  were  quite  young. I  saw  another  person  bound  to  a  tree  and 

dead, — a  sad  sight  to  see,  whoever  was  the  perpetrator.  So  many 
felave-stioks  lie  along  our  path,  that  I  suspect  the  people  hereabout  make 
a  practice  of  liberating  what  slaves  they  can  find  abandoned  on  the 
march,  to  sell  them  again. 

"June  29th. — ^Akosakon6,  whom  we  had  liberated,  now  arrived  at  the 
residence  of  her  husband.  She  behaved  like  a  lady  all  through,  sleeping 
at  a  fire  apart  from  the  men.  The  ladies  of  the  different  vilhiges  we 
pasted  condoled  with  her,  and  she  related  to  them  the  indignity  that 
had  been  done  to  her.  She  did  us  many  services:  she  bought 
food  for  ns,  because,  having  a  good  address,  we  saw  that  she  could  get 
double  what  any  of  our  men  could  purchase  for  the  same  cloth; 
she  spoke  up  for  us  when  any  injustice  was  attempted^  and,  when  we 
were  in  want  of  carriers,  volunteered  to  carry  a  bag  of  beads  on  her 
head.  On  arriving  at  Machemba's  brother,  Cbimseia,  she  introduced  me 
to  him,  and  got  him  to  be  liberal  to  us  in  food  on  account  of  the  service 
we  had  rendered  to  her.  She  took  leave  of  us  all  with  many  expres- 
sions of  thankfiilness,  and  we  were  glad  that  we  had  not  mistaken  her 
pofition  or  lavished  kindness  on  the  undeserving." 

"  Julff  2nd, — ^They  have  all  heard  of  our  wish  to  stop  the  slave-trade, 
and  are  rathertaken  aback  when  told  that  by  selling  they  are  art  and  part 
guilty  of  the  mortality  of  which  we  had  been  unwilling  spectators. 
Some  were  dumbfotmded  when  shown  that,  in  the  eye  of  their  Maker 
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ihey  are  pariieB  to  the  destruotion  of  htunan  life  which  aooompanies  this 
traffic  both  by  sea  and  land.  If  they  did  not  sell,  the  Arabs  would  not 
oome  to  bny." 

On  the  Sth  of  August,  after  enduring  many  privations  and  mneh 
weariness,  Livingstone  was  deh'ghted  to  find  himself  once  more  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Nyassa :— '*  We  came  to  the  Lake  at  the  conflaenoe  of  the 
Misinjd,  and  felt  graieM  to  that  Hand  which  had  protected  ns  thtufar  on 
our  journey.  It  was  as  if  I  had  oome  back  to  an  old  home  I  never 
expected  again  to  see ;  and  pleasant  to  bathe  in  the  delicions  waters 
again,  hear  the  roar  of  the  sea,  and  dash  in  the  rollers.  Temp.  71^ 
at  8  A.M.,  while  the  air  was  65.*  I  feel  quite  exhilarated."  **  It  will  be 
remembered,"  says  the  editor  of  these  Journals,  "  that  the  beautifiil 
river  Shire  carries  off  the  waters  of  Lake  Nyassa  and  joins  the  Zambesi 
near  Mount  Morambala,  about  ninety  miles  from  the  sea.  It  was 
by  this  water-way  that  Livingstone  always  hoped  to  find  an  easy  access 
to  Central  Africa.  The  only  obstacles  that  exist  are,  first,  the  foolish 
policy  of  the  Portuguese  with  regard  to  customs'  duties  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Zambesi ;  and  secondly,  a  succession  of  cataracts  on  the  Shire, 
which  impede  navigation  for  seventy  miles.  The  first  hindrance  may  give 
way  under  more  liberal  views  than  those  which  prevail  at  present  at  the 
Oourt  of  Lisbon,  and  then  the  remaining  difficulty— accepted  as  a'fsot^ 
will  be  solved  by  the  establishment  of  a  boat  service,  both  above  and 
below  the  cataracts.  Had  Livingstone  survived,  he  would  have  been 
oheered  by  hearing  that  already  several  schemes  are  afoot  to  plant 
Missions  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Nyassa ;  and  we  may  with  confidence 
look  to  the  revival  of  the  very  enterprise  which  he  presently  so  bitterly 
deplores  as  a  thing  of  the  past,  for  Bishop  Steere  has  fiilly  determined 
to  re-occupy  the  district  in  which  fell  his  predecessor,  Pishop  Mackenzie, 
and  others  attached  to  the  Universities'  Mission." 

Here,  however,  is  Livingstone's  own  note  on  this  subject.  '*  September 
ISth. — In  the  course  of  this  day's  march  we  were  pushed  olose  to  the 
Lake  by  Mount  Qom6,  and,  being  now  within  three  miles  of  the  end  of  the 
Lake,  we  could  see  the  whole  plainly.  There  we  first  saw  the  Shire 
emerge,  and  there  also  we  first  gased  on  the  broad  waters  of  Nyassa. 
Many  hopes  havebeen  disappointed  here.  Far  down  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Zambesi  lies  the  dust  of  her  whose  death  changed  aU  my  fdtore 
prospects;  andnow,  instead  of  a  check  being  given  to  the  slave-trade  by 
lawfbl  commerce  on  the  Lake,  dave-dhowa  prosper  1 

*'  An  Arab  slave-party  fied  on  hearing  of  us  yesterday.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  regret  the  loss  of  good  Bishop  Mackenzie,  who  sleeps  fiur  down 
the  Shir^  and  with  him  all  hope  of  the  Gospel  being  introduced  into 
Oentral  Africa.  The  silly  abandonment  of  all  the  advantages  of  the 
Shire  route  by  the  Bishop's  successor  I  shall  ever  bitterly  deplore;  but 
all  will  oome  right  some  day,  thou^  I  may  not  live  to  partieipate  in  the 
joy,  or  even  see  the  commenoement  of  better  times."  The  tone  of  these 
entiiee,  so  frff  as  they  relate  to  the  inunediate  benefit  likely  to  be  derived 
from  hie  explorations,  is  sufficiently  desponding ;  yet  Livingstone  seems 
to  have  greatly  eigoyed  his  revisiting  of  NyafBa»  and  to  have  been  much 
refreshed  befine  encountering  the  strange  rr^ions  and  tribes  that  lay  in 
his  traok  to  the  southem  extremity  of  Tanganyika. 
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file  peeoliarities  of  the  Afrioaa  river-system : — **  The  bogs,  or  earthen 
BpoB^t  of  this  eoimtiy  ocoupy  ft  most  importtnt  part  in  its  physioftl 
gMgnqshy,  and  probably  explain  the  ammal  inimdations  of  most  of  the 
rinn.    WheroTer  a  plaia  sloping  towards  a  narrow  opening  in  hills  or 
Ingher  gxonnd  exists,  there  we  have  the  oonditions  requisite  for  the 
finmation  of  an  African  sponge.    The  vegetation,  not  being  of  a  heathy 
or  peat-forming  kind,  falls  down,  rots,  and  then  forms  rich  black  loam. 
In  many  cases  a  mass  of  this  loam,  two  or  three  feet  thick,  rests  on  a 
bed  of  pore  river  sand,  which  is  revealed  by  crabs  and  other  agnatic 
aniznals  bringing  it  to  the  sorfiaoe.    At  present,  in  the  dry  season, 
(September,)  the  blade  loam  is  cracked  in  all  directions,  and  the  cracks  are 
often  as  moeh  as  three  inches  wide,  and  very  deep.    The  whole  sorface 
bas  now  fallen  down,  and  rests  on  the  sand,  bat  when  the  rains  come, 
file  first  supply  is  nearly  all  absorbed  in  the  sand.    The  black  loam 
fonns  soft  slushy  and  floats  on  the  sand.    The  narrow  opening  prevents 
it  from  moving  off  in  a  landslip,  but  an  oozing  spring  rises  at  that  spot.  AU 
the  pools  in  the  lower  portion  of  this  spring^eourse  are  filled  by  the  first 
nans,  which  happen  south  of  the  equator  when  the  sun  goes  vertically 
over  any  spot.    The  second,  or  greater  rains,  happen  in  his  course  north 
again,  when  all  the  bogs  and  river-courses  being  wet,  the  supply  runs 
ofl^  and  forms  the  inundation :  this  was  certainly  the  case  as  observed  on 
the  Zambesi  and  Shire,  and,  taking  the  different  times  for  the  sun's 
pasttge  north  of  the  equator,  it  explains  the  inundation  of  the  Nile." 
Towards  the  end  of  his  career  these  '* sponges"  are  constantly  referred 
to  in  the  Journals,  and  were  one  of  the  main  difficulties  with  which 
lifingstone  had  to  contend. 

Lake  Tanganyika  was  not  sighted  till  April  Ist,  1867,  a  weary  six 
months,  during  which  the  traveller  plods  through  obstacles  and  dangers 
that  meet  him  at  every  turn.    First,  in  September,  '*  when  we  started, 
an  the  Johanna  men  walked  off,  leaving  the  goods  on  the  ground.    They 
have  been  such  inveterate  thieves  that  I  am  not  sorry  to  get  rid  of  them : 
for  thou^  my  party  is  now  inconveniently  small,  I  could  not  trust  them 
with  flmta  in  their  guns,  nor  allow  them  to  remain  behind,  for  their 
object  waa  invariably  to  plunder  their  loads."    It  was  many  a  day  before 
liringsUme  heard  of  the  report  of  his  death  which  these  base  fellows 
spread  on  returning  to  the  coast,  and  of  the  expedition  of  Mr.  Young, 
B.N.,  to  Lake  Nyassa,  which  proved  it  to  be  untrue.  Then  came  vexatious 
trooblee  about  hiring  carriers  and  guides :  one  specimen  of  these  may 
stand  for  many  others : — **  Kimsusa  said  he  would  give  me  carriers  to 
go  up  to  the  Maravi,  but  he  wished  to  be  prepaid ;  to  this  I  agreed : 
but  even  then  he  could  not  prevail  on  any  one  to  go.    He  then  sent 
for  an  old  Mobisa  man,  who  has  a  village  under  him,  and  acknowledges 
limsaaa*s  power.    He  says  that  he  fears  that,  should  he  force  his 
Manganja  to  go,  they  would  leave  us  on  the  road,  or  run  away  on  the 
firrt  appearance  of  danger ;  but  this  Mobisa  man  would  be  going  to  his 
own  country,  and  would  stick  by  us.    Meanwhile  the  chief  overstocks  us 
with  beer  and  other  food. 
**  Odoher  ^K—The  Mobisa  man  sent  for  came,  but  was  so  ignorant  of 
own  countiry,  not  knowing  the  names  of  the  ohief  Babisa  town  or 
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any  of  the  rivers,  that 'I  declined  his  gnidanoe.  He  would  only  have 
been  a  olog  on  us ;  and  anything  about  the  places  in  front  of  us  we  could 
ascertain  at  the  villages,  by  inquiry,  as  well  as  he  could/* 

"  October  6th, — ^The  chief  came  early,  with  an  immense  basket  of  beer, 
as  usual.  We  were  ready  to  Etart :  he  did  not  relish  this ;  but  I  told 
him  it  was  clear  that  his  people  set  very  light  by  his  authority.  He 
declared  that  he  would  force  them,  or  go  himself,  with  his  wives  as 
carriers.  This  dawdling  and  guzzling  had  a  bad  effect  on  my  remain- 
ing people.  Simon,  a  Nassick  lad,  for  instance,  oyerheard  two  words 
which  he  understood;  these  were  'Mazitu'  and  *  lipululu,' or  desert; 
and  from  these  he  conjured  up  a  picture  of  Mazitu  rushing  out  upon  us 

from  the  jungle,  and  killing  all  without  giving  us  time  to  say  a  word ! 

The  chief  asked  me  to  stay  over  to-day,  and  he  would  go,  with  his 
wives,  to-morrow ;  I  was  his  friend,  and  he  would  not  see  me  in  diffi- 
culties without  doing  his  utmost.  He  says  that  there  is  no  danger  of  our 
not  finding  people  for  carrying  loads.*' 

"  October  6th. — ^We  noArched  about  sevenmilds  to  the  north,  to  a  village 
opposite  the  pass  Tapiri,  and  on  a  rivulet,  Godedza.  It  was  very  hot. 
Kimsusa  behaves  like  a  king :  his  strapping  wives  came  to  cany  loads, 
and  shame  his  people.  Many  of  the  young  men  turned  out  and  took 
the  loads,  but  it  was  evident  that  they  feared  retaliation  if  they  ventured 
up  the  pass.*' 

But  there  are  other  oauses^of  wearisome  delays.  The  fear  occasioned 
by  the  nuuraudings  of  the  Mazitu  prevails  over  a  large  region,  and  just 
nowmake  it  necessary  to  "  march  westerly,  with  a  good  deal  of  southing," 
instead  of  pursuing  a  course  nearly  north-west.  All  kinds  of  devices  are 
used  to  detain  the  party  when  desirous  to  push  forward,  except  when 
they  are  urged  on  in  their  weariness,  their  presence  for  some  reason  or 
other  not  being  wanted.  "  We  made  very  short  marches,  for  the  sun 
is  very  powerful,  and  the  soil,  baked  hard,  is  sore  on  the  feet."  An 
extract  here  will  give  a  fair  view  of  the  situation : — "  November  lit. — 
In  the  evening  we  made  the  Chigumokir^,  a  nice  rivulet,  where  we 
slept,  and  the  next  morning  we  proceeded  to  Kangene,  whose  village 
is  situated  on  a  mass  of  mountains,  and  to  reach  which  we  made  more 
southing  than  we  wished.  Our  appearance  on  the  ascent  of  the  hill 
oaused  alarm,  and  we  were  desired  to  wait  till  our  spokesman  had 
explained  the  unusual  phenomenon  of  a  white  man. 

"  This  kept  us  waiting  in  the  hot  sun  among  heated  rooks,  and  the 
ohief,  being  a  great  ugly  public-house-keeper  looking  person,  excused  his 
incivility  by  saying  that  his  brother  had  been  killed  by  the  Mazitu,  and 
he  was  afraid  that  we  were  of  the  same  tribe.  On  asking  if  Mazitu  wore 
clothes  like  us,  he  told  some  untruths ;  and,  whcvt  has  been  an  unusual  thing, 
began  to  beg  powder  and  other  things.  I  told  him  how  other  chie& 
had  treated  us,  which  made  him  ashamed.  He  represented  the  country 
in  front  to  the  north-west  to  be  quite  impassable  from  want  of  food ; 
the  Mazitu  had  stripped  it  of  all  provisions,  and  the  people  were  living 
on  what  wild  fruits  they  could  pick  up.  He  is  very  disagreeable  natu- 
rally, and  as  we  have  to  employ  five  men  as  carriers,  we  are  in  his 
power.. 

**  We  were  detained  by  the  illness  of  Simon  for  fuur  days.    When  he 
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recovered  we  proposed  to  the  headman  to  start  with  five  of  his  men,  and 
he  agreed  to  let  ns  have  them ;  hut,  having  called  them  together,  sndh  an 
enonnoiu  demand  was  made  for  wages,  and  in  advance,  that  on  the 
lerenth  of  November  we  took  seven  loads  forward,  through  a  level  nnin- 
bahited  conntry  generally  covered  with  small  trees,  slept  there,  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  eighth,  after  leaving  two  men  at  our  depot,  came 

baek,  and  took  the  remaining  five  loads We  oamemnoh  farther  bade 

on  our  way  irom.  Mapnio's  than  we  liked ;  in  Dewt,  our  coarse  is  like 
that  of  a  vessel  baffled  with  fool  winds :  this  is  mainly  owing  to  being 
obliged  to  avoid  places  stripped  of  provisions,  or  snffering  thia  spolia* 
tion.  The  people,  too,  can  give  no  information  about  others  at  a  dis- 
tance from  Uieir  own  abodes.  Even  the  smiths,  who  are  a  most  plod- 
ding set  of  workers,  are  as  ignorant  aa  the  others." 

In  the  midst  of  the  traveller's  notes,  discoursing  of  **  Portuguese  geo 
graphy,"  "  iron-smelters  and  blacksmiths,"  "  beautifal  scenery  of  the 
Boa,**  ''rain-making,"  **  humming-birds,"  and  the  appearance  and  cus- 
toms of  the  people,  we  come  with  painf al  frequency  upon  intimations 
of  the  difflcnlties  of  procuring  food.  Thus : — ".They  have  a  little  food 
beie,  and  sold  us  some."  '*  Large  game  abounds,  but  we  do  not  meet 
with  ii."  **  The  people  were  all  afraid  of  us,  and  we  were  mortified  to 
find  that  food  was  scarce."  "  A  very  small  return  present  was  made  by 
Kavimba,  and  nothing  could  be  bought  except  at  exorbitant  prices.  We 
remained  all  day  haggling  and  trying  to  get  some  grain."  "  A  little 
indigestible  porridge,  of  scarcely  any  taste,  is  now  my  fare,  and  it  makes 
me  dream  of  better."  "Bought  a  senze,  {Auloeaudaius  Swindemianus,) 
a  rat-looking  animal ;  but  I  was  glad  to  get  anything  in  the  shape  of 

meai"    '*  We  have  neither  sugar  nor  salt It  is  hard  fare  and  scanty ; 

I  feel  always  hungry,  and  am  constantly  dreaming  of  better  food  when 
I  ihooLd  be  sleeping.  Savoury  viands  of  former  times  come  vividly  up 
befiore  the  imagination,  even  in  my  waking  hours ;  this  is  rather  odd,  as 
I  im  not  a  dreamer ;  indeed,  I  scarcely  ever  dream  but  when  I  am  going 
to  be  ill,  or  am  actually  so."  **  1  observed  at  Chibanda's  a  few  green 
mvhrooms,  which,  on  being  peeled,  showed  a  pink,  fleshy  inside ;  they 
are  called  '  chisimba' ;  and  only  one  or  two  are  put  into  the  mortar,  in 
wbioh  the  women  pound  the  other  kinds,  to  give  relish,  it  was  said,  to 
the  mass.  1  could  not  ascertain  what  properties  chisimba  had  when 
tsken  alone ;  but  mushroom  diet,  in  our  experience,  is  good  only  forpro- 
doeing  dreams  of  the  roast-beef  of  bygone  days.  The  saliva  runs  from 
the  mouth  in  these  dreams,  and  the  pillow  is  wet  with  it  in  the 
numings." 

The  soundness  of  Livingstone's  judgment  in  making  his  way  to  the 
sooth  end  of  Lake  Tanganyika  hy  a  long  detout  to  the  south  of  Lake 
Kyaasa,  and  through  a  hitherto  unexplored  region,  has  been  by  some 
eaUed  in  question.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  was  now  dis- 
tisetiTely  seeking  the  solution  of  the  Nile  question,  and  he  naturally 
wished  to  explore  the  southern  watershed,  so  that  every  stream  flowing 
ncfthwards  should  be  intercepted.  He  began  therefore  with  Lake  Ny  assa, 
resolved  thoroughly  to  examine  every  lake  north  of  it  in  a  similar  way. 
His  plan  was  an  exhaustive  one ;  and  it  succeeded  bo  far  at  least  as 
greatly  to  narrow  the  problem,  serving  to  show  where,  a3  it  regards  a 
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▼art  ana  of  Central  Afrioa,  if  neither  Tanganyika  nor  the  Ghambeze  be  the 
head  of  the  riyer  of  Egypt,  t^it  110^.  The  tme  point  eonght  maybe  still 
&r  to  the  west.  It  seems  strange,  however,  that  in  that  ease  his  steps 
probably  had  onee  earned  him  dose,  thongh  nnwittingly,  to  the  spot 
to  whioh  his  thoughts  so  ardently  tamed.  If  the  eonflnent  Loeld,  or 
Lomame,  and  Webb*s  Biyer  Lnalaba,  the  latter  of  whioh  is  three  thonsand 
yards  broad  some  five  degrees  sonth  of  the  equator,  run  north,  in  due  time  to 
be  called  the  Nile,  Livingstone  was  near  to  the  spring-head  of  the  ooy  stream 
when  he  crossed  it  on  his  way  from  St.  Paul  de  Loanda  to  the  Zambesi  in 
18ff6 :  if  these  united  waters  should  turn  out  to  be  the  Congo,  thanhe  was 
within  a  comparatiyely  short  distanoe  of  the  souroe  of  this  river  when  he 
erossed  the  Chambez6  on  the  28th  of  January,  1867.  But  of  Lake  Bang- 
weolo,  into  whioh  the  Ohambeie  flows  and  out  of  whioh  the  Luapula, 
afterwards  the  Lualaba,  issues,  he  had  then  heard  nothing ;  and  as  he  was 
ferried  aoross  the  former  stream  by  the  suspioious  canoe-man,  he  only 
noticed  the  abundance  of  animal  life  in  its  waters  and  on  its  banks,  **  as  it 
wended  its  way  westwards." 

The  editor  of  these  Journals  inserts  **  a  few  particulars  oonceming 
hettdi,  which  form  such  an  important  item  of  currency  all  through 
Africa.  With  a  few  exceptions,  they  are  all  manufactored  in  Venice. 
The  greatest  care  must  be  exercised,  or  the  traveller— ignorant  of  the 
prevailing  feshion  in  the  country  he  is  about  to  explore— Ands  himself 
with  an  accumulation  of  beads  of  no  more  value  than  tokens  would  be 
if  tendered  in  this  country  for  coin  of  the  realm. 

•<  Thanks  to  the  kindness  of  Messrs.  Levin  and  Co.,  the  bead•me^ 
chants,  of  Bevis  Marks,  E.O.,  we  have  been  able  to  get  some  idea  of  the 
more  valuable  beads,  through  a  selection  made  by  Susi  and  Chuma  in 
their  warehouse.  The  Waiyou  prefer  exceedingly  small  beads,  the  sise 
of  mustard-seed,  and  of  various  colours,  but  they  mjut  be  opaque : 
amongst  them  dull  white  chalk  varietiefl,  called  '  Catdhokolo,'  are  valu- 
able, besides  black  and  pink,  named,  respectively, '  Bububn '  and  *  Sekon- 
derechd '  ^  the  '  dregs  of  pombe.'  One  red  bead,  of  various  siaes,  which 
has  a  white  centre,  is  always  valuable  in  every  part  of  Africa.  It  is 
called,  «Samisami*  by  the  Suah^,  « Chitakaraka'  by  the  Waq^n* 
*  Mangaai,'  =  *  blood,' by  the  Nyassa,  and  was  found  popular  even  amongst 
the  Manyuema,  under  the  name  of  '  Maaokautnssi,'  = '  birda'  eyes.* 
While  speaking  of  this  distant  tribe,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  one 
peculiar  long  bead,  recognised  as  common  in  the  Manyuema  land,  is  only 
sent  to  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  and  neper  to  the  East  On  Ghuma 
pointing  to  it  as  a  sort  found  at  the  extreme  limit  explored  by  Living- 
atone,  it  was  at  once  seen  that  he  must  have  touched  that  part  of  Africa 
which  begins  to  be  within  the  reach  of  the  traders  in  the  Portuguese 
settlements.  *  Macfana  Eanga '  := '  guinea-fowls'  eyea,'  is  another  popu- 
lar variety;  andthe 'Moiompio's 'new heart,' a lai^  pale  blue  bead, 
is  a  fevourite  amongst  the  Wabisa.  But  by  fer  the  most  valuable  of  all 
is  a  small  white  oblong  bead,  which,  when  strung,  looks  like  the  Joints 
of  the  cane-root,  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  ■  Salani,'  =  cane.  Sua! 
says  that  one  pound  weight  of  these  beads  would  buy  a  tusk  of  ivory,  at 
the  south  end  of  Tanganyika,  so  big  that  a  atrong  man  could  not  carry  it 
more  than  two  hours." 
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SacramnUal  Oon/eiHofu  By 
thsVeryBev,  JohnS.  Howion,  B.D.^ 
Dean  of  Chester.  London:  Uhuter 
amd  Co.  1874.— This  little  volmne 
nowtMnB  the  Babstance  of  sennonB 
presehed  by  Dean  HowBon  hi  the 
Chester  C^ednJ,  with  additfons 
and  improyements  suggested  by 
controveiaial  notioeB  of  those  set- 
monB,  andby  the  disenssions  whioh 
have  taken  plaee,  in  many  quarters* 
on  the  important  sobjeot  to  whioh 
theyrefened. 

The  state  of  things  which  has 
called  forth  this  volnme  is  a  yeiy 
graye  one,  and  is  ealonlated  to 
awaken  deep  solioitade  in  the  minds 
of  an  who  are  oonoemed  for  the 
maintenance  of  Protestant  and 
eyaogeHcal  troth  in  the  Established 
Chnreh  of  England.  In  the  opening 
chapter,  the  Dean  thns  refers  to  his 
reasons  for  entering  upon  this  field 
of  controversy : — 

"  I  regard  the  diligent  efforts  for 
the  re-introdnotion  of  the  Cpn- 
fflsflional  System  amongst  ns  as  one 
of  the  most  serious  parts  of  that 
aggreesiye  movement  which  one  of 
our  Bishops  has  justly  called  a 
*  counter-reformation.*  This  move- 
ment, at  the  point  which  it  has  now 
reached,  no  longer  deriyes  its 
strength  from  its  earlier  principle, — 
that  the  Primitxve  Church  ought  to 
be  kept  before  us  as  our  model. 
l£any  of  our  deigy  haye  now 
palpably  placed  themselyes  under 
the  tearihing  of  the  modem  Church 
of  Borne.  The  manuals  of  that 
Qmroh  are  largely  used  in  private, 
to  supply  materiala  to  the  public 
inslraetion  of  the  people.  New 
habits  of  thooe^t  aroi  by  such 


methods,  gradually  made  familiar. 
New  phraseology  from  this  source 
is  successfully  infiltrated  into  our 
current  divinity.  This^  peculiarly 
the  case  in  respect  of  the  subject 
before  ns.  The  yery  use  of  the 
phrase,  *  Sacramental  Confession,' 
will  be  seen,  by  any  one  who  really 
understands  the  meaning  of  the 
^irase,  to  be  an  indication  of  the 
grave  change  that  is  coming  oyer 
us." 

In  aseries  of  chapters,  theyarious 
topics  comprehended  under  the 
general  subject  of  '*  Sacramental 
Confession"  are  discussed  by  Dr. 
Howson  with  great  ability*  Many 
portions  of  the  book  haye,  of  course, 
a  special  reference  to  the  formularies 
of  the  Established  Church ;  and  the 
Dean's  arguments  in  fayour  of  the 
I^testant  interpretation  even  of 
those  expressions  which  are  most 
open  to  exception  deserve  careful 
attention. 

Our  own  views  on  this  controversy 
have  been  stated  in  an  article  whioh 
appeared  in  this  Magazine  for  April 
and  May,  1867.  From  that  article 
we  may  select  one  passage  which 
indicates  the  points  of  identity  be- 
tween Hlb  Bomanist  doctrine  of  Con- 
fession, and  that  inculcated  by  the 
BituaUstic  clergy,  while  it  specifies 
the  one  point  of  difference, — and 
even  this,  it  may  be  confidently 
expected,  wiU  be  set  aside,  as  the 
sacerdotiil  gystem  and  the  scheme 
of  sacramental  salvation  are  more 
fblly  deyeloped,  and  the  method  of 
salvation  through  personal  futh  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  is  renounced  and 
east  away : — *'  Both  systems  main- 
tauii  that  the  minister  to  whom  sin 
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is  to  be  acknowledged  is  not  to  be 
viewed  simply  as  a  spiritual  guide, 
who  may  impart  counsel  and  ear- 
nestly pray  for  the  healing  cf  the 
troubled  spirit,  but  as  a  priest ,  the 
delegate  -of  the  Lord  Jesus,  exer- 
cising in  the  confessional  a  judtcuU 
authority .  Both  systems  maintain, 
that  the  confession  should  be  par- 
ticular and  minute,  including  sins 
of  thought  and  imagination;  and 
that  it  should  be  complete,  embrac- 
ing every  sin  which  can  be  recalled 
by  the  most  careful  process  of  self- 
examination.  So  too,  according  to 
both  systems,  the  confession  in 
question  is  in  order  to  priestly  ahso- 
lution.  The  minister  is  considered 
to  be  invested  by  the  Lord  Jesus 
with  the  power  of  remitting  or  re- 
taining sin ;  and,  on  the  supposition 
that  the  repentance  of  the  person 
confessing  is  genuine  and  complete, 
and  that  there  has  been,  on  his  part, 
an  unreserved  disclosure  of  sin,  the 
act  of  absolution  pronounced  by  the 
priest  is  held  to  be  ratified  in  heaven. 
The  chief,  if  not  the  only,  difference 
between  the  two  systems  is,  that  the 
Traotarians,  while  strongly  urging 
the  practice  of  secret  confession  as 
an  ordinance  of  God,  do  not  insist 
upon  it  as  absolutely  essential;  since 
they  allow,  in  the  words  of  one  of 
the  strongest  advocates  of  this 
practice,  that  *God  is  not  tied  to 
His  own  ordinances,  nor  in  this  case 
has  He  tied  us  to  them ; '  while  the 
Papal  scheme  distinctly  and  em- 
phatically proclaims,  that  all  mortal 
sins  committed  after  baptism  can 
only  be  remitted  through  the  sacra- 
ment of  Penance, — that  is,  through 
sacramental  confession  and  absolu- 
tion, either  actually  observed,  or 
sincerely  desired  and  intended." 

The  whole  system  of  sacramental 
confession  and  absolution  is,  we  are 
convinced,  destitute  of  any  Scrip- 
tural foundation.  The  words  of  our 
Lord  adduced  in  its  support,  when 


viewed  in  connection  with  the  oir- 
oumstanoes  under  which  they  were 
uttered,  and  especially  when  viewed 
in  the  lig^t  reflected  on  them  by 
Apostolic  teaching  and  practice,  as 
disclosed  in  the  Acts  and  the 
Epistles,  are  wholly  insufficient  to 
sustain  it ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  great  and  precious  doctrine  of 
justification  by  grace  through  faith 
stands  forth  in  the  New  Testament 
with  a  prominence  which  cannot 
fail  to  stiike  every  thoughtful  and 
devout  reader. 

Of  the  effects  of  the  system  of 
auricular  confession,  *on  the  minds 
both  of  those  who  act  as  confessors, 
and  of  those  who  cast  themselves  on 
priestly  guidance,  and  seek  reftige 
in  priestly  absolution,  this  is  not  the 
place  to  enlarge.    Dean  Howson 
has  some  moderate  but  very  forcible 
remarks  on  this  subject  in  his  last 
chapter ;  and  we  gladly  endorse  his 
closing  words : — "  In  proportion  as 
this  serious  subject  is  closely  somti* 
nised,  the  evidence  accumulates  that 
the  restoration'of  Sacramental  Con- 
fession through  the  action  of  the 
Established  Church  would  be,  not  a 
blessing,  but  a  curse.  And  yet  the  pre* 
sent  assertion  of  sacerdotal  claims, 
and  that  tendency  to  lean  on  out- 
ward supports  of  the  religious  life 
which  for  the  moment  is  fiishionable, 
are  sufficient  causes  for  grave  alarm. 
Already,  too,  we  hear  dark  stories  of 
clandestine  confessions  without  the 
sanction  of  parental  authority,  and 
of  questions  which  raise  a  blucili 
being  set  before  those  minds  wliioli 
are  the  purest.  Tin^e  can  no  losg^er 
be  afforded  for  trifling  with  the  Bub- 
ject.    To  all  whose  convictions  are 
clear  and  strong  against  this  ne^w 
invasion  of  an  old  enemy,  resistance « 
and  resistance  on  the  threshold^  ia 
an  imperative  duty." 

Christianity  in  Great  Britain'  .* 
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in  Outline  of  iU  Bise^  ProgretSf 
and  Present  Condition.  A  Seriet 
ofArtUlee  contributed  to  the  "  Daily 
TdegrapTi.'^  London:  Hodder and 
Sioughton.  1874. — ^The  fizsi  appetr- 
mee  of  the  several  papers  which  this 
reprint  eontaixis  most  be  remem- 
bered by  many,  and  we  have  re- 
penued  them  with  considerable 
interest.  There  is  not  mnoh  room 
ita  criticism,  seeing  that  the  text  is 
nudnly  historical  and  descriptive, 
snd,  on  the  whole,  a  fair  exhibition 
of  facts  as  they  meet  the  eye.  The 
inthorship  of  two  of  the  papers  is 
avowed;  and  it  wonld  have  been 
more  satisfiBustoxy  had  the  mask  been 
removed  In  the  ease  of  alL 

A  Hmple  Way  to  Pray.    For  a 

Chod  Friend.    By  Martin  Luther, 

London :  WiUiam  Wesley.  1874.— 

Thoee  who    take    into    accoxmt 

Lather's    habitual    prayerfolness, 

and  how  entirely   he  derived  his 

Btrtegthfrom  eommmiion  with  God, 

will  be  interested  in  reading  this 

traasUtion  of  a  little  book  by  the 

great  Beformer.      The  translator 

tells  OS  that  the   original  edition 

■ppeared  in  1585,  bat   he  justly 

remarks  that  the  snbstance  of  it  is 


to  be  found  over  and  over  again 
throughout  Luther*s  works.  As  for 
the  Directory  itself,  it  is  Lutheran 
all  over.  It  embraoes  a  paraphrase 
of  the  Paternoster;  prayerful  re- 
flections on  the  sevend  command- 
ments (the  second  commandment 
being  omitted,  more  Bonumo) ;  a 
sort  of  comment  on  the  articles  of 
the  Creed ;  the  prayer  of  Manasseh 
in  Babylon ;  and  Luther's  own  brief 
daily  prayer. 

Tfie  Divine  QentUnesSf  and 
other  Sermons.  By  T.  CampheU 
Finlay$ont  Minister  of  Bushohne 
Conyregational  Church,  Manches* 
ier.  London:  Hodder  and 
Btoughton.  1874. — ^These  Sermons 
were  preached  by  Mr.  Finlayson  to 
his  present  and  his  former  congrega- 
tion; and  no  doubt  were  listened 
to  with  real  advantage.  They  are 
characterised  by  freshness  of 
thought,  elpressed  in  a  clear  and 
pleasing  style.  The  portions  of 
Scripture  on  which  they  are  based 
are  skilfully  employed  in  teaching 
lessons  of  the  first  practical  im- 
portance. The  volume  is  very 
suitable  for  Sabbath  reading. 
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BOICAK  AHD  AKOUGAN  "CATHOLICS." 

DouBTLBss  many  of  our  readers 
followed  with  some  attention  the 
eoorw  of  the  controversy  between 
Kgr.  Capel  and  Canon  Liddon 
vbioh  lately  appeared  in  one  of 
ibe  daily  newspapers.  To  such  as 
were  acquainted  with  the  Canon's 
tbeological  belie£i  and  ecclesiastical 
tendenoies  it  was  easy  to  forecast 
the  issue  of  a  passage  of  arms,  on 
the  matter  in  dispute,  between  him 
^  so  accomplished  a  champion 
of  tlieBomish  Church  as  Monsignor 


CapeL  Into  the  details  of  the  cor- 
respondence there  would  be  no 
profit  in  going;  nor  would  it  be 
worth  while  attempting  to  estimate 
nicely  the  qualities  of  attack  and 
defence  displayed  on  this  occasion 
by  the  two  representatives  of  their 
respective  communions.  But  the 
main  lesson  of  the  dispute  is  a 
weighty  one:  for  his' own  Church 
the  snocessful  fence  of  Capel  has 
won  nothing;  for  the  credit  of 
the  "Anglicans"  Liddon  has  lost 
much.      Something  however  has 
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been  gained,  on  the  side  of  Protes- 
tantiBm  and  the  principles  of  the 
BeformatioD,  by  this  muiifeBtation 
of  the  growing  identity  of  principle 
and  degma  in  the  Saoramentarians 
and  Ritualists  of  the  English 
Ohnrchand  the  most  thorough- 
going of  Boman  Catholics. 

The  position  may  just  now  be 
profitably  reyiewed.  A  portion  of 
the  clergy  of  the  Ohuroh  of  England 
are  accused  of  having  adopted,  and 
of  doing  their  beet  to  make  current 
among  their  people,  not  one,  but 
several  of  the  distinctive  doctrines  of 
the  Church  of  Bome.  Whether  they 
do  this  wittingly  or  unwittingly,  the 
evil  is  the  same,  and  is  equally  a  fair 
subject  of  complaint.  The  Church 
of  England  has  no  claim  on  the 
State  but  so  far,  and  so  long,  as  it 
puts  forth  and  urges  an  intelligent 
and  steady  protest  against  the 
errors  from  which  we  were  delivered 
by  the  Beformation  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  to  the  overthrow  of 
which  it  both  owes  its  existence 
and  is  pledged  by  its  constitution. 
Except  as  Protestant,  in  the  sense 
of  three  hundred  years  ago,  it  has 
no  right  to  be  a  Church.  There 
are  those  of  its  clergy,  however, — 
we  shall  not  here  stay  to  ask  how 
or  why, — ^who  pretentiously  take 
to  themselves  the  name  of  "Catho- 
lie,**  with  an  intention,  more  or 
less  distinctly  avowed,  of  identify- 
ing themselves  thereby  with  the 
Bomish Church  of  pre-Beformation 
times.  The  Beformation  itself 
they  repudiate,  deplore,  vilify ;  the 
great  work  of  religious  and  national 
regeneration  effected  by  it  they 
speak  and  write  about,  not  merely 
in  terms  of  undisguised  contempt, 
but  of  reprobation.  They  hold  forth 
to  their  flocks  that  their  sacerdotal 
assumptionB,  and  "  apostolieal  sue- 
'^ession,"  have  been  handed  down 
them  by  a  direct  and  unbroken 
Mnt  from   Bome;    a    whole 


mass  of  Bome*s  compt  dogma  and 
superstitious  practices  follows  in 
the  train;  and  dupes  are  every- 
where foundj  who  concede  all  that 
they  claim,  and  give  every  outward 
token  of  believing  them.  To  what 
extent  Canon  liddon,  in  particnlar, 
is  tainted  with  the  fimdamental 
error  of  Sacerdotalism  and  Sacra- 
mentarianism  as  held  by  Bome,— 
by  what  niceties  of  metaphysical 
subtlety  and  theological  distinc- 
tions he  is  to  be  classed  with  or 
marked  off  from  Mgr.  Capel,  is  a 
small  matter.  The  broad  lament- 
able fact  is  that  while  he  is  in 
specious  terms  condemning  the 
"  excesses  "  of  the  Bitualistie  par^ 
in  the  Church  of  England,  his 
adversary  has  an  obvious  right  to 
claim  that  he  at  least  shall  not  throw 
stones  at  the  Church  of  Bome. 

But  the  Bomish  Church  after  all 
condemns  the  most  extreme  of  the 
''  Anglicans  "  as  schismatics :  with 
just  as  much  <ligiiMn  as  the  young 
Bitualist  fresh  from  episcopal  hands 
looks  upon  a  Methodist  preacher, 
— ^we  use  the  plainest  term  for  the 
noblest  thing  advisedly, — does  the 
Boman  Catholic  look  down  upon 
Canon  Liddon,  the  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, or,  for  that  matter,  his  Grace 
of  Canterbury  himsell  The  orders 
of  the  Church  of  England  are  no 
orders,  its  Sacraments  no  Sacra- 
ments, its  religious  services,  however 
much  of  Bitualism  and  Bomish 
dogma  certain  infatuated  men  may 
contrive  to  throw  into  them,  are  the 
worse  than  useless  outward  obser- 
vances of  mere  heretics.  The  Eng- 
lish elergy  are  in  the  eyes  of  Bome 
aU  alike  "  taned  with  one  stick,"- 
to  the  true  Church  they  do  not, 
eannot»  belong  ;  they  have  no 
claim  to  the  "  snooession  *'  which 
some  among  them  vaunt;  for  any 
of  them  to  pretend  to  exercise  the 
Amotions  of  the  priesthood  is  mortal 
ain*    Bome  haughtily  repudiates 
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fiM  "  AnglioMift  "  in  retam  for  their 
netkizig  repndifttioii  of  Proiest- 

Hie  recent  odEreepondenee  be- 
tween a  Canon  of  St.  Paul's  and 
the  ineombent— if  that  be  his 
paroper  title-— of  the  Bomish  "  pro- 
eaUiedral"  at  Kensingkon,  will 
have  done  some  good  servioe  if  it 
has  tended  to  open  the  eyes  of 
people  to  the  enonnity  and  scandal 
which,  ioft  now  almost  a  generation, 
has  obtained  in  the  English  Choreh. 
It  incidentally  shows  the  tme  cha- 
racter and  d^ection  of  the  move- 
ment called  "  Bitiudism/'  and  at 
the  same  time  gives  ns  a  means  of 
meaeoring  its  growth.  It  is  not 
bng  since  a  cautions  Boman  Oatho- 
lie  priest  would  have  hesitated  to 
discuss,  in  public,  the  doings  of 
dergymen  who  are  avowed  oppo- 
nents of  the  principles  of  the  Be- 
ibnnation,  and  who  are  therefore 
farthering  the  aims  of  the  Vatican 
by  means  at  once  the  most  effectual 
andspeedy.  One  cannot  wonder  at 
Bonie's  preposterous  boasting,  so 
long  as  there  are  dignitaries  of 
file  Engfiah  Establishment  who, 
altliough  they  do  not  like  to  be 
dassed  with  the  *•  Bituahsts,*' 
nevertheless  extenuate  their  pro- 
ceedings, oonunend  their  motives, 
and  ^eak  and  act  as  if,  the  pioneers 
having  made  a  safe  path,  they 
would  themselves  fiun  walk  in  it 
though  the  end  be  at  the  foot  of 
flM  chair  of  St.  Peter.  It  is  too 
soon  to  be  confident  as  to  the  good 
results  of  vigorously  enforcing  the 
WoEahip  Bill,  but  it  is  evident  that 
the  measure  was  not  placed  on  the 
Statute-book  a  day  too  early. 

SBB  PBOPOaKI)  XHTEBNAnONAL  CODB 
or  WAB. 

AvoHO  the  signs  of  the  times  |S»w 
are  so  significant  as  the  proceedings 
of  the  Conference  on  the  rules  of 
warfare  which  has  recently  been 
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sitting  at  Brussels,  and  which  it  is 
proposed  to  re-open  shortiy  at  St. 
Petersburg.  If  this  gathering  of 
military  delegates,— fifom  Bussia, 
Germany,  France,  Austria,  Bel- 
gium, Spain,  Greece,  Italy,  the 
Netherlands,  Sweden  and  Norway, 
and  Switzerland, — ^gave  a  moment's 
consideration  to  the  proposals  of 
the  Paris  Society,  formed  in  1872, 
for  the  abatement  of  the  cruelties 
of  war  and  the  better  treatment  of 
prisoners,  such  trifles  were  abruptly 
left  to  take  care  of  themselves; 
while  suggestions  were  mooted, 
and  principles  advanced,  which, 
carried  out  in  practice,  would  revo- 
lutionise both  the  internal  condition 
and  the  international  relations  of 
all  existing  States.  Great  Britain 
contributed  a  representative  to  the 
Conference,  wisely  restricting,  how- 
ever, the  scope  of  the  discussions 
into  which  our  Government  were 
prepared  to  enter  by  making  two 
distinct  reservations :  first,  that  the 
deliberations  should  be  confined  to 
the  details  of  warlike  operations  in 
the  field,  and  should  not  extend  to 
rules  of  international  law  by  which 
the  relations  of  belligerents  are 
guided;  secondly,  that  everything 
relating,  directiy  or  indirectiy,  to 
maritime  operations  or  naval  war- 
faxe  should  be  excluded. 

It  was  expected  that  the  renewed 
Conference  at  St.  Petersburg  would 
be  attended  at  least  by  representa- 
tives of  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  and 
France.  It  is  now  announced  that 
France  declines  to  send  a  delegate ; 
and  Lord  Derby  has  intimated  to 
the  Bussian  Government  that  Great 
Britain  does  not  intend  to  take  any 
part  in  the  proceedings.  Other 
States,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  follow 
this  example;  and  thus  some  check, 
if  not  an  entire  stop,  will  be  put  to 
the  growth  of  what  is  nothing 
less    than    a    gigantic    military 
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intrigue,  on  the  part  of  two  or  three 
Powers  with  whom  the  soldier  is 
everything,  against  the  liberty  and 
independence  of  secondary  and 
smaller  States,  whether  European 
or  otherwise.  So  audacious  a 
scheme  was  probably  never  before 
brought  under  the  notice  of  a 
dehberative  assembly,  even  of  such 
a  mihtary  composition  as  that 
which  sat  in  Brussels ;  and  it  serves 
to  show  whither  "  blood  and  iron  " 
principles,  if  permitted  to  pursue 
their  course  unreproved  by  some 
stem  logic  of  facts,  are  likely  soon 
to  lead  us. 

If  Lord  Derby's  attitude  on  this 
question  should  have  the  effect 
of  arresting  the  proposed  Con- 
ference altogether,  or  of  causing 
its  deliberations  to  be  regarded  in 
their  true  light,— that  of  making 
military  aggrandisement  still  more 
easy  to  States  that  already  possess 
facilities  for  it  only  too  abundantly 
for  their  own  welfare  and  the  peace 
of  mankind  at  large, — our  country 
will  have  earned  the  gratitude  of 
aU  except  those  who  think  war  a 
fair  means  of  rounding  off  empires 
and  realising  dynastic  aspirations. 
The  whole  pi^cedure  seems  to  have 
been  initiated  in  forgetMness  that, 
as  it  has  been  well  put,  '*  it  may  be 
held  as  an  irrefragable  principle 
that  sovereigns,  as  representing 
peoples,  have  no  power  to  make, 
in  time  of  peace,  contracts  sur- 
rendering or  restricting  their  rights 
in  time  of  war.  No  special  form 
of  law  can  restrain  nations  .in  4he 
use  of  their  natural  force  at  such  a 
crisis ;  and  if  such  a  law  existed, 
or  were  pretended  to  exist,  there 
could  be  no  tribunal  or  executive 
power  to  enforce  it  against 
infractors.** 

The  report  of  the  Brussels  Con- 
ference fills  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
M  pages  of  a  supplement  of  tho 


London  Oazeite,    As  a  specimen 
of  its  suggestive  contents,  let  the 
following  sentences  suffice.  General 
De  Yoights-Bhetz,  the  delegate  of 
the  German  Empire,  proposed  this 
text :— "  The  inhabitants  of  a  de  facto 
occupied  district  who  rise  in  arms 
against  the  established  authority 
are  subject  to  the  laws  of  war  in 
force  in  the  occupying  army.    The 
inhabitants  of  a  non-occupied  dis- 
trict, surprised  by  the  enemy  and 
spontaneously  resisting  the  invading 
force,  shall  be  treated  as  belligerents 
so  long  as  they  have  not  had  time 
to    organize   themselves  in    con- 
formity with  the  ninth  Article,  (the 
Article  defining  who  are  or  who  are 
not  *  combatants,*)  and  so  long  as 
they  act  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  and  customs  of  war.*'     But 
who  is  to  define  what,  in  any  par- 
ticular case,  is  "  established  autho- 
rity" on  the  part  of  an  invader; 
who  is  to  determine  the  time  neces- 
sary for  such  "organization"  as 
the  Article  permits  ?    The  objection 
to  the  proposal  is  obvious.     The 
delegate  of  the  Netherlands  justly 
observed  that    "no    Government 
would   willingly   deliver   over   in 
advance  to  the  justice  of  the  enemy 
those  men   who    from    patriotic 
motives  expose  themsdves  to  the 
dangers  consequent  upon  arising;'* 
and  Baron    Lambermont    replied 
pithily  to  the  same  effect,  observing 
that  *'  if  citizens  are  to  be  sacrificed 
for  having  attempted  to  defend  their 
country  at  the  peril  of  their  lives, 
they  need  not  find  inscribed  on  the 
post  at  the  foot  of  which  they  are 
about  to  be  shot  an  Artide  of  a 
Treaty  signed  by  their  Government 
which  had  in  advance  oondenmed 
them  to  death.*' 

In  brief,  the  scaroely-disguised 
object  of  the  authorities  that  came 
together  at  Brussels  was,  "  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  war  against 
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peace,  and  to  assert  and  confirm  to 
belligerents,    in     their    operations 
igainsi  an  enemy,  fall  and  arbi- 
initj  authority  over  life,  liberty, 
and  property,  to  be  exercised  with- 
out any  restraints  beyond  those 
directed  by  their   own   will   and 
caprice,  or  held  to  be  consistent 
vith  ^the  necessities  of  war.*  *'  This 
phrase,  the  *'  necessities  of  war,*' 
tarns  up  -with  conyenient  vagae- 
nesB  again  and  again,  and  covers 
many  a  defect  fatal  to  the  whole 
scheme.     Not  to  speak  of  a  pro* 
position  to  give  to  invaders  all  the 
rights  and  powers  of  government, 
"erentothe  extent  of  altering  or 
intending  the  existing  law  if  con- 
sidered desirable;   complete  com- 
mand over  the  existing  local  officials, 
who  might  be  put  nnder  oath  of 
obedience,  and  for  any  refhsal  or 
neglect  to   fdlfil   their  duties,  be 
*  punished  judicially,'  (that  is,  by 
martial  law ;)  the  right  of  appro- 
priating all  pnbHc  fnnds  and  securi- 
ties, and '  to  levy  for  its  benefit '  all 
taxes,  etc.,"    the    dimax  of  pre- 
pofiterousness  was  reached  by  the 
proposals  of  the  German  delegate 
on  the  salject  of  the  '*  occupation  " 
of  an  invaded  district  or  country. 
Hie  Belgian  delegate  had  contended 
that  it  should  be  '*  actual  and  prac- 
tical, and  in  no  case  oonstmctive." 
^e  Qeiman,  however,  argued  that 
"  it  was  not  necessary  that  occupa- 
tion ^onld  manifest  itself  by  visible 
signs,"  that  it  might  be  considered 
as  sufficiently  established  "  by  the 
appearance   of  flying  columns  in 
the  distriet," — ^a  ••  colxmm  "  being 
definable,  of  course,  if  the  **  necessi- 
ties" of  war  should,  in  the  opinion 
of  an  invader,  require  it,  as  half-a- 
dozen  Uhlans   and  a  trumpeter! 
Absurdity  oould  not  well  go  fiirther 
than  this ;  but  the  Conference,  after 
mnchdiBcassion, ultimately  adopted 


a  resolution  to  the  effect  that "  oecu 
paiion"  only  exists  when  a  terri- 
tory is  "  actually  placed  under  the 
authority  of  the  hostile  army;" 
and  that  "it  extends  only  to  the 
territories  in  which  such  authority 
is  established,  and  continues^  only 
so  long  as  the  belligerent  is  in  a 
condition  to  exercise  it."  This  con- 
clusion tended  effectually,  in  the 
words  of  Sir  A.  Horsford,  the 
British  delegate,  "  to  do  away  with 
the  'theoretical  occupation'  of 
territory,  a  system  said  to  have 
been  resorted  to  by  the  Germans 
in  the  late  war." 

But  whether  the  subject  was 
the  bombardment  of  towns, 
the  right  of  invaders  to  private 
property,  including  factories,  rail- 
ways, etc. ;  or  the  rights,  condition, 
and  duties  of  Neutrals,  the  pro- 
posals evidently  favoured  by  the 
stronger  Powers  were  such  as  to 
afford  the  most  sinister  indications 
of  what  the  upshot  of  a  Conference 
ostensibly  called  in  '*  the  interests 
of  humanity"  may  in  the  end 
prove  to  be.  Baron  Jomini,  the 
leading  Russian  delegate,  said 
plainly : — "  Those  grand  explosions 
of  patriotism  which  took  place 
at  the  commencement  of  this 
centnry  in  many  countries  cannot 
continue  in  our  day ;  at  least, 
not  in  the  same  form."  To  such 
words  only  one  interpretation 
can  be  given;  and  that  interpre- 
tation can  be  expressed  no  more 
forcibly  than  by  the  procedure  of  the 
great  military  Power  which,  almost 
immediately  after  the  Conference 
broke  up  at  Brussels,  in  time  of 
peace,  and  of  peace  proclaimed  as 
likely  to  be  enduring,  organized 
afresh  its  reserves,  making  every 
man  a  soldier  on  whom  itcouldlay  its 
hands.  Such  action,  and  the  attempt 
to  continue  the  Conference  at  St. 
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Petenbnrg,  oonddering  what  oame  the  end  cure  itself ,— but  at  what  a 

to  light  at  Brossels,  are  simply  pro-  cost   to   humanity,  religion,    and 

Tocatiyes  to  every  State  in  Enrope,  oivilization ! 
great  and  small,  to  go  and  do  like- 
wise.    The  evil  will  probably  in       London,  February  17th,  1875. 


THE  REPORT  OP  THE  WESLEYAN  CHAPEL  COMMITTEE 

FOR  1874-5. 

We  lay  before  our  readers  a  few  extracts  from  the  valnable  Report 
which  the  indefatigable  (General  Secretaries  of  the  Chapel  Committee 
have  just  published.  The  whole  will  repay  attention.  The  Committee 
speak  of  progress  "  in  every  department  of  their  work.*'  The  ordinary 
income  of  the  Chapel  Fmid  amounts  this  year  to  j69,086.  17«.  2(2.,  being 
an  increase  of  £516.  S$.  lOd.  on  the  amount  received  last  3rear.  In  the 
Building  Department  erections  and  enlargements  have  been  sanctioned 
by  the  Committee,  during  the  year,  involving  an  outlay  of  Jg887,485 ; 
being  by  Jg20,828  the  largest  outlay  sanctioned  by  the  Committee  in  any 
one  year.  Of  a  hundred  and  thirty  proposed  new  chapels,  forty-seven, 
to  accommodate  11,806  hearers,  are  to  be  erected  in  places  where  there 
were  previously  no  Wesleyan-Methodists  chapels ;  and  the  remaining 
eighty-three,  estimated  to  provide  accommodation  for  21,487  hearers, 
are  to  supersede  former  erections  which,  according  to  the  Returns,  pro- 
vided 12,116  sittings.  Twenty-one  of  the  chapel  enlargements  will,  it  is 
estimated,  provide  for  2,068  additional  hearers.  The  additional  accom- 
modation proposed  is  therefore  22,745  sittings. 

The  total  outlay  on  all  the  erections  and  enlargements,  regular  and 
irregular,  reported  this  year  as  completed  has  been  ;£818,106,  being 
i£60,948  more  the  sum  reported  in  any  previous  year.  The  debt  upon  all 
the  cases  is  ^£49,118,  being  15^  per  cent,  on  the  outlay,  or  about  5  per 
cent,  less  than  last  year.  After  deducting  the  Grants  in  aid  paid  from 
various  funds  and  the  temporary  debts  returned,  there  remains  a  sum 
of  j6247,104  as  the  amount  raised  by  voluntary  contributions  in  the 
various  locaUtiea  for  these  erections  and  enlargements.  *'This  sum 
exceeds  by  j661,850  the  amount  reported  last  year,  and  is  the  largest 
amount  raised  in  any  one  year  for  the  same  objects.  The  Committee  are 
much  gratified  with  this  evidence  of  the  growing  zeal  and  liberality 
of  the  Methodist  people.  Further  sums,  raised  by  voluntary  efforts,  have 
in  various  places  been  expended  in  internal  improvements  of  chapels;  but 
they  cannot  be  included  in  the  general  statement,  not  having  been  passed 
by  the  Committee.*' 

The  contributions  from  Trust-estates  towards  the  support  of  Circuits 
steadily  increase.  Last  year  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy 
Trusts  contributed  £28,091.  18«.  Sd, ;  this  year  two  thousand  six  hundred 
and  one  Trusts  have  contributed  £81,065.  14«.  7d,,  being  an  increase  of 
a  hundred  and  thirty-one  Trusts,  and  £2,974.  0«.  ll<i.  in  contributions. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  Trusts  subscribing  is  principally  in  the 
Kent  District,  and  in  the  amount  subscribed  in  the  Birming^iam  and 
Shrewsbury,  the  Liverpool,  the  Bolton,  and  the  Halifax  and  Bradford 
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Disfaieb.  The  soooesBfnl  working  of  Cirooit  afiEain  is  now  laigely  pro- 
mated  by  this  gonroe  of  income,  especially  when  not  penuitted  to  he  used 
M  a  sobstitDte  for  Society  contrihntions.  The  Oommittee  are  gratified 
to  kaow  that  in  many  instances  the  extension  of  the  work,  in  the  erection 
of  nswohapels,  is  also  aided  from  this  soHroe. 

The  net  redaction  of  liahility  on  Wesleyan  Trust-property  this  year 
hsfi  been  £29fiS7,  and  the  valae  of  the  property  generally  has  heen 
greatly  increased.  The  entire  amonnt  expended  has  heen  ^8890,958,  or 
^628  more  than  the  total  of  last  year,  and  by  that  amotmt  the  largest 
erer  reported.  "  The  Board  of  Charity  Commissioners  have  continued 
to  render  Teiy  Taloable  aid  in  various  matters  affecting  Wesleyan  Trusts, 
especially  in  their  renewal  when,  owing  to  various  drcmnstonoes,  diffi* 
eolties  are  found  in  efEecting  all  that  is  needed  by  Deed  in  the  usual 
msnner.  The  Committee  would  remind  Superintendents  and  Trustees  of 
the  importance,  in  all  applications  to  the  Board,  of  observing  the  rule 
printed  in  the  Minutes  of  Conference  for  1866,  respecting  the  approval  of 
the  Committee  and  the  signature  of  the  President  of  the  Conference. 

"During  the  year,  the  Conmiittee  have  found  it  necessary  to  take 
action  in  support  of  a  principle,  the  maintenance  of  which  they  con* 
sidered  of  su£&cient  importance  to  justify  them  in  oonmiencing  legal 
proceedings.    The  property  involved  is  of  small  value,  but  the  point  to 
be  decided  was  in  effect,  whether  a  person,  who  had  acted  merely  as  an 
agent  for  trustees  in  the  purchase  of  a  small  plot  of  land  on  which  to 
enlaige  a  chapel,  could  exercise  thereon  rights  of  ownership,  and  cause 
a  body  of  persons,  including  himself,  to  be  appointed  trustees  of  such 
additional  land,  none  of  them  having  been  either  nominated  by  the 
superintendent  or  elected  by  the  lawful  trustees.    The  individual  m  ques- 
tion having  obtained  a  deed  purporting  to  vest  the  new  land  in  himself 
and  others  on  certain  trusts,  but  without  any  reference  to  those  of  the 
foundation  deed  or  to  the  actual  trustees,  and  having  proceeded  to 
inteiiere  with  the  administration  of  the  trusts  of  the  chapel,  so  far  as  the 
new  portion  was  concerned,  the  lawful  trustees  had  no  remedy  but  by  a 
Bait  IQ  Chancezy.    The  Conmiittee,  having  regard  to  many  circumstances 
affecting  the  case,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  state,  and  alter  trying  in 
vunaQreasonable  means  of  preventing  a  suit,  at  length,  under  the  advice 
of  eminent  counsel,  caused  a  Bill  in  Equity  to  be  filed.    The  legal  agents 
of  the  defendants  having  made  several  propositions  for  settlement  upon 
a  basis  which  the  Committee  could  not  accept,  eventually  advised  their 
clients  to  comply  with  the  prayer  of  the  Bill  and  also  to  pay  the  plaintifis' 
loIieitorB  their  taxed  costs,  amounting  to  j6184.  17«.,  in  addition  to  their 
own  costs,  in  fuU.     A  decree  by  consent  was  thereupon  made  by  the 
Master  of  the  Bolls,  securing  all  the  Committee  had  sought.    The  Com- 
mittee have  thus,  as  they  believe,  vindicated  a  principle  of  great  import- 
ance.   Various  expenses,  amoxmting  in  all  to  i641.  4«.  Id.  9  have  been 
incurred  in  preparing  for  the  suit  and  in  securing  certain  objects  deemed 
desirable  in  connection  therewith,  which  could  not  be  recovered  from 
tiie  defendants,  part  of  which  will  be  borne  by  the  Trust,  and   the 
'onainder  on  Connexional  grounds  has  been  paid  out  of  the  General 
Chapel  Fund.    The  Conamittee  congratulate  the  Connexion  that,  at  so 
a&aU  aco8t»  its  rights  and  usages  have  been  so  successfully  upheld.   The 
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Cominittee  consider  it  dne  to  the  Bey.  John  Bedford  and  to  Meggrs. 
Cooper  and  Sons  to  express  tlieir  high  estimate  of  the  valae  of  the  great 
attention  and  care  which  they  have  given  to  this  case.'* 

In  accordance  with  the  directions  of  the  hist  Conference,  the  Com- 
mittee, in  Octoher  kst,  sent  to  each  Circnit  schedoles  for  the  pnrpose  of 
ohtaining  returns  of  the  amonnt  of  accommodation  provided  in  Weeleyan 
Methodistplaces  of  worship  when  the  census  of  1851  was  taken,  and  also  on 
the  first  of  Decemher  last.  To  ohtain  the  reqoisite  particulars,  it  has,  in 
some  Circuits,  been  necessary  to  make  extensive  and  carefdl  inqmries, 
involving  considerable  trouble  on  the  part  of  ministers  and  other  persons. 
Perhaps  in  a  few  Circuits  the  amount  of  acconmiodation  provided  in 
1851  ^ould  be  taken  as  only  approximately  correct,  but  the  Committee 
are  of  opinion  that  the  figures  are  in  general  sufficiently  accurate,  while 
they  believe  the  returns  of  the  number  of  sittings  provided  in  1878  may 
be  relied  upon  with  confidence. 

Tables  have  been  prepared  for  the  Conference,  giving  the  summary  of 
these  returns,  from  which  it  appears  that,  in  December  last,  there  were 
5,712  chapels,  being  Connexional  property,  providing  1,564,197  sittings, 
being  an  increase  of  1,481  chapels  and  518,768  sittings  upon  the  numbers 
returned  for  1851.  There  are  852  rented  chapels,  and  1,421  chapels  and 
rooms  gratuitously  lent,  making  a  total  of  1,778  preaching-places,  not 
being  Connexional  property,  and  providing  accommodation  for  159,298. 
The  increase  on  similar  returns  of  1851  is  872  preaching-places,  and 
45,174  sittings.  The  total  number  of  Wesleyan- Methodist  preaching- 
places,  whether  the  property  of  the  Connexion  or  otherwise,  is  7,485, 
which  provide  1,723,495  sittings,  or  a  net  increase  on  1851  of  1,808  places 
of  worship,  and  568,942  sittings. 

The  Committee  say  in  conclusion  : — "  The  total  amount  contributed  in 
twenty  years  towards  the  removal  of  debt,  and  the  cost  of  new  erections 
and  enlargements  has  been  <£8,419,919,  of  which  the  sum  of  iEl,166,962 
was  contributed  in  the  first  period  of  ten  years,  and  £2,252,957  in  the 
second  period. 

*<  Looking  at  these  great  results,  and  ever  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
one  end  for  which  the  efforts  and  gifts  producing  these  results  have  been 
employed,  is  to  glorify  God  in  the  salvation  of  men,  the  Conmiittee  feel 
constrained  to  express  their  gratitude  to  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church 
for  the  prosperity  thus  vouchsafed ;  and  they  are  encouraged  to  believe 
that  the  future  will  see  equal,  if  not  greater,  liberality  and  zeal  evoked, 
in  proportion  as  the  moral  needs  of  our  land  are  more  earnestly  felt  and 
intelligently  apprehended  by  the  Church  of  Christ.'* 

We  commend  this  mass  of  suggestive  figures  and  statements  to  all  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  continued  prosperity  of  this  important  department 
of  our  Connexional  work. 


OUR  AEMY  AND  NAVY  WORK. 


1.  CsAiRAX   Oabbibom. — From  the 
Ber,Bieh&rd  Hardy. — ^I  haye  reeeiyed 
iletfcor  from  a  young  man  who,  niierly 
MendlflBB,  joined  the  Boyal  Marines, 
•nd  vfao  vai  bxonght  to  oar  Soldiers' 
Horns.    He  soon  found  the  Saviour; 
ind  at  a  meeting  said, "  Before  I  came 
tothiiHomel  thought  no  one  cared 
for  me :  I  can  never  think  so  again.*' 
He  vrites  :—**  H.  H .  8. ,  Septem- 
ber Snd,  1874. — ^l;reeeiTed  yonr  kind 
and  welcome  letter,  which  gave  me 
isneli  pleasore.      Thanks    for    the 
sdriee  whieh   yon  giye   me.     I  will 
endeayonr  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  get 
otkera  to  think  about  their  souls.    I 
cumot  describe  the  feeling  I  had  when 
Ileft  Chatham  to  go  among  strangers ; 
but  I  know  that  Godis  with  me.  I  am 
all  alone— no  one  to  oonyerse  with  on 
thetkiDgsiriiiohlloyebest.  I  often  wish 
I  eould  be  with  yon  at  the  Soldiers' 
Home,  if  only  for  one  night.    I  look 
back  with  regret  at  my  mis-spent  life  \ 
and  I  will  say,  that  if  I  had  to  Uye 
tt  over  again  I  should  do  differently. 
Thank  Ood  that  my  eyes  are  opened ! 
OU  aoldiers  in  barracks  used  to  tell 
me  that  I  eould  not  be  <  tee-total'  and 
reli^oos  on  board  ship.    It  is  aU  fic^ 
tion:   I  haye  had  temptations  and 
sneers  from  my  comrades;  if  abstainers 
wiU  only  be  Arm,  they  will  be  better 
for  it.  I  hope  that  you  will  remember 
me  in  jour  prayers :  ask  Ood  to  giye 
me  some  one  whom  I  can  talk  to." 

A  corporal  on  board  H.  M.   8. 

"  Challenger  "  writes :— "  What  happy 

meetings  you  must  have,  and  social 

•      ••••••wBhip.    I  thank  God 

to  hold  sweet  oom- 
m,  and  that  He  does 
3  me;  but  frequently 
lould  like  to  be  with 
•  times  that  you  are 
i  and  am  extremely 
and  soul.  Whilst  in 
I  upon  your  brother. 
Dr.  Moffat's  class,— a 
ugeon,  who  takes  a 
1  seameiL  How  good 
is  to  meet  with  Chris- 

8BBIE8. 


tian  fellowship  in  lands  where  you  are 
a  stranger  I" 

Such  are  specimens  from  a  large 
mass  of  similar  letters.  Our  men  are 
leaying  Chatham  for  ships  of  war, 
going  to  eyery  part  of  the  globe,  and 
for  nearly  'all  our  military  stations ; 
for  just  as  the  Boyal  Marines  are 
drafted  on  board  all  H.  M.  ships,  so 
the  Royal  Engineers  are  sent  to  our 
military  establishments  throughout 
the  world.  But  they  are  faithful  to 
their  profession  and  their  Saylour. 
The  "  declared  Wesleyans  "  who  haye 
left  this  garrison  would  of  themselves 
form  a  noble  Society,  and  we  thank  God 
on  their  behalf.  The  influence  of 
the  Soldiers'  Home  has  been  indeed 
blessed.  One  who  once  had  been  a 
prodigal,  but  who  has  left  the  seryioe 
for  direct  work  for  the  Saviour,  thus 
writes :— *'  Tell  them  at  the  Home  that 
I  often  think  of  them  all ;  and  many 
are  the  prayers  I  offer  up  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  work  there.  May  it  be  as 
happy  a  Home  to  many  thousands 
yet  as  it  has  been  to  me ;  and  may  the 
fruit  of  the  good  seed  sown  there  be 
seen  and  felt  all  over  the  world ! " 

2.  NoBwicn. — Hie  Bet.  Frederick 
M.  Lowry  states,  January  15  tb,  1875, 
that  he  visited  a  sick  and  dying  man 
who  had  in  late  years  lived  without 
the  fear  of  Ood.  He  had  been  a 
soldier,  and  in  his  sickness  he  was 
most  teachable,  being  deeply  concerned 
about  his  spiritual  interests.  The 
memory  of  religious  services  and 
meetings,  which  he  had  attended  whilst 
in  the  army,  acted  upon  him  with 
revived  force.  He  was  led  to  pray, 
penitently  and  believinjily,  for  salva- 
tion ;  and  gave  satisfactory  evidence 
that  he  died  in  peace.  Through  the 
frequent  neoessary  removal  of  the 
troops,  it  is  not  only  difficult  but 
impracticable  to  ascertain  all — or  to 
any  oonsiderable  extent — the  effects  of 
religious  and  pastoral  servioes  rendered 
them  ;  but  it  may  be  confidently  ex- 
pected, as  it  is  to  be  fervently  prayed 
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lor,  thai,  tain  ttiia  Mse,  the  leed  sown 
majbear  fniit "  after  many  days." 

8.  Pabihub8tGabbi80H  andNbtlkt 
HosPtTAL.— JVom  the  Bev.  William 
MoUter.^Deeemhet  28th,  1874.— The 
parade-serrioes  and  other  meetings  for 
the  benefit  of  Wesleyan  soldiers  at 
Parkhnrst  Garrison  hare  been  eon- 
daoted  as  nsnal  dnring  the  quarter 
without  Interrajition.  The  regiment 
ezpeoted  from  India  ki  the  place  of 
the  102nd  has  not  yet  arriTod,  so  that 
we  haye  only  had  the  106th  in  the 
garrison.  This  oir0amstanoe,together 
with  ite  being  the  farlongh  season,  has 
eansed  the  attendance  to  be  somewhat 
smaller  than  formerly.  IhaTe,  how- 
erer,  had  the  Presbyterians  in  garrison 
added  to  my  congregation  as  before, 
as  I  am  still  requested  to  minister  to 
them,  in  addition  to  our  own  men,  by 
the  Army  Ck>mmittee  of  the  Ghurch  of 
Scotland,  who  haye  arranged  accord- 
ingly with  the  War  Office.  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  both  Wesleyans  and  Pres- 
byterians haTC  been  most  attentive  to 
the  Word  preached,  and  I  trust  some 
lasting  good  has  been  done.  They 
haye  also  appeared  to  appreciate  my 
yisitetothe  married  men's  quarters, 
the  hospital,  and  the  prison,  when  I 
haye  occasionally  ministered  to  them 
there. 

Myyisits  to  Netiey  Hospital  haye 
been  continued  regularly  during  the 


quarter,  as  before,  and  generally  with 
yery  encouraging  resulta.  I  haye  met 
with  Wesleyan  invalids  from  Malta, 
Gibraltar,  Natal,  Jamaica,  and  Ber- 
muda; and  while  reading  and  pnoruag 
with  them,  and  distributing  among 
them  eopies  of  the  BrUish  Workmamf 
Band  of  Biepe,  (kindly  supplied  for  the 
purpose  by  the  philanthropic  editor), 
and  other  publications,  I  could  not 
but  feel  that  the  blessing  of  God  wm 
attending  my  humble  labours. 

It  may  intereat  you  to  know  that, 
through  a  kind  and  gracious  Proyidenoe, 
I  haye  been  able  to  attend  to  every 
appointment  during  the  year,  without 
a  single  interruption  from  sickness  or 
otherwise. 

4.  GiBBAUTiB.  —  From  the  Her. 
Henry  H.  Biehmond,^'iywembetl^ih^ 
1874.— During  the  last  four  months 
the  garrison  has  been  almost  entirely 
changed:  many  whom  I  well  knew 
among  the  troops  six  years  ago  left 
by  transport-ships  a  few  days  beldce 
my  airival.  The  number  of  "  declexed 
Wesleyans"  among  the  troops  now 
here  is  large ;  and  our  parade-seryiee 
generally  brings  a  congregation  filling 
our  church  above  and  below.  Our 
Sunday  evening  voluataiy  serviee  is 
better  attended  than  any  other  in  the 
garrison.  We  have  recentiy  had  reli- 
gious awakenings  among  us.  I  meet  the 
children  of  our  soldiers  for  religious 
instruction  regularly. 


HOME-iaSSIONABY  COBBESPONDENCE. 


1.  WlBLSTAK       GSBICIN       MxBSXOR : 

LovDos.— This  Mission  has  one  chapel, 
and  four  preaching-places,  and  occupies 
Great  Queen  Street  chapel  on  Sunday 
afternoons.  It  has  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  Church-members,  one 
minister,  three  Local-preachers,  six 
Exhortersi  ten  class*leader8,  and  one 
hundred  Sunday-school  scholars.  The 
prospects  of  the  work  in  connection 
with  it  are  cheering ;  and  it  has  been 
made  \  blessing  to  many. 


2.  MiLB-xiil):  LoMDON. — I^&m  the 
Bbv»  Charge  H,  Camhum, — ^December 
6th,  1874. — ^We  have  had  great  enoon- 
ragement  in  the  progress  of  the  spirit- 
ual work  in  this  Mission.  The  number 
of  Church-members  is  within  two  of 
being  doubled  since  I  commenced  my 
work  here ;  and  nearly  aU  the  present 
sixty  members  have  been  added  in  that 
time.  There  have  been  some  very 
striking  cases  of  conversions  in  those 
who  were  formerly  notoriously  reck- 
less.    Our  services  have  been  wvH 
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ittndad.  almort   eveiy  teal  in  the 

"w^faqoate  preaohing-ioom  being  oo- 

MpiadoaSimdAjeTemngs.    The  Son- 

iMj-atkxxA  18  M  laige  as  ean  be  aooem- 

oodatod:  the  nei^boazfaood  is  weU 

ounssed   by  our  tnet-dislribaton, 

ttdeottage-senrioee  and  meetings  for 

Mien  sod  moiheis  are  held.  We  hare 

bid  in  addition  foar  serrioes  per  week 

in  the  open     air,    besides    sereral 

spmtl  ones  on  the  Mile-end  waste, 

Bome  of  whieh  have  been  attended  bj 

ton  four  to  fire  hondred  persons. 

In  all  the  departments  there  has 
been  grati^jing  snooeBS,  whieh  angnrs 
weU  for  the  f ntnxe  of  Methodism  in 
the  loealitj,  provided  it  is  furnished 
with  sneh  premises  as  the  eharaeter  of 
the  nei^bonihood  demands. 

Unless  a  suitable  ehapel  ean  be 
laised,  progress  is  hopeless.  The 
diflBcmlties  in  obtaining  an  eligible 
site  haTe  hitherto  beoi  most  dis- 
soonging;  but  the  effort  will  be  per- 
isvered  in,  and  we  hope  with  sneeess ; 
so  that  the  work  will  be  aoeomplished 
whieh  has  been  looked  for  as  the  result 
of  this  pioneering  Mission. 

8.  PixEisnsLD.— JVMa  ike  Mev, 
flMure/JVOM;— Jannaiy26th,  1875.— 
At  our  leeeni  Qoarterly  Meeting,  I  aift 
b^pj  to  say,  that  thexe  was  both  an 
inonsse  in  the  number  of  our  Ohureh- 
flMmben  snd  an  improvement  in  our 
Onuses.  WehsTegotinto  better  Meth- 
odiit  Older,  and  have  a  eheeting  pro- 
ipMi  befoce  us.  In  this  town  we  are 
askinghead-way.  Eveiy  quarter,  for  the 
pist  twoyearsy  we  hare  had  an  inorease 
in  the  number  of  H^plieants  for  seats, 
while  the  adraneeof  the  last  six  months 
bts been  speeially  gratifying;  so  that 
«e  are  not  only  likely  to  keep  out  of 
Mt,  but  to  seeure  a  settled  eongrega- 
tion.  At  List  theohapel  isprofingsue- 
eesifnl.  Itis  usually  full  on  Sunday 
ereniagi,  and  it  has  already  been  the 
Uith^laee  of  souls. 

iPonaxoiTTB  { Dueiland),^'Ftom 

.  fht  See,  Joseph  ltoHn$on. — Janoary 

lit,  1R75.— We  shall  only  be  able  to 

T 
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hold  our  own  hen  till  our  new  and 
eommodious  ehapel  is  opened,  whieh 
we  hope  will  be  by  the  end  of  Maroh. 
Our  present  plaee  is  insuffioient  to 
aooommodate  those  who  are  willing 
and  purposing  to  attend  our  serviees. 
A  few  persons  have  been  added  to  us 
during  the  quarter.  I  haTe  a  children's 
eUss  whieh  is  laxgely  attended,  and 
with  manifest  spiritual  results. 

We  are  also  erippled  at  8tran$kan 
for  want  of  a  larger  place  of  worship 
in  the  midst  of  a  large  population. 
We  held  out-of-door  serrioes  here  as 
long  as  the  season  permitted.  In  these 
we  met  with  opposition,  but  were 
not  disoouraged  or  hindered  by  it,  but 
rewarded  hj  some  striking  instances 
of  eonversioii  to  Ood*  We  are  hoping 
ultimately  to  seeure  a  suitaUe  site  in 
this  neighboudiood ;  but  our  other 
ehapel  efforts  will  not  at  present  per- 
mit any  Tigorous  movement  lor  this 
objeet. 

5.  BxADiirG. — J^am  the  Journal  of 
the  Rev,  John  H,  Jone*,  to  December, 
1874.~We  are  thankful  to  state  that 
during  the  pastqnarter  God  has  blessed 
our  work  in  its  varied  departments 
at  West  Street  Home-Mission  HaU. 
We  have  now  ninety  Cfauroh-memben 
there.  At  the  recent  anniversaiy  of 
our  SundayHMshool,  it  was  reported  that 
during  the  year  the  number  of  teachers 
had  been  increased  by  eight,  and  the 
number  of  scholars  1^  eighty-one.  We 
have  been  made  glad  by  seeing  some 
of  theyoungerteaehersbecominifmem- 
bers  of  the  Church,  and  made  the 
happy  recipients  of  Qod's  love.  Our 
Juvenile  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary 
Association  has  beensuccessfnl  during 
the  year,  having  raised  £20.  This  is 
£8  more  than  was  collected  in  the 
preceding  year. 

6.  Niw  SwisDOW.— ^<»w  the  Ret, 
Henry  W.  Catton.-^Deoemhet  7th, 
1874.— The  state  of  the  four  Societies 
here  is  very  encouraging:  At  Jfew 
Thwn  we  have,  during  the  last 
quarter,  gathered  in  about  forty  of  our 
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elder  Sonday-Bdbolftrfl  into  the  Chtiroh 
of  Christ.    Adults  haTe  also  been  eon- 
yerted,  and  tke  Society  throoghout  ia 
in  a  more  healthy  Bpiritnal  condition. 
The  eongregations  are  good,  and  we 
haTe  been  blessed  with  signal  mani- 
festations of  the  DiTine  presence  and 
power  in  onr  midst.     I  have  jnst 
started  a  Tract  Society,  with  thirty 
distributors ;  circnlating  twelye  hnn« 
dred  tracts  in  the  most  thicklylpopn- 
lated  parts  of  the  town.    This  work 
was  giTcn  np  some  yean  since,  owing 
to  the  preralence  of  small-pox,  and 
had  not  been  resumed.    We  trust  Ood 
wiU  bless  this  effort  to  bring  sinners 
to    repentance  and  faith.    Cottage- 
■errioes  are  held  in  Tarioos  parts  of 
the  town  ereiy  week;  and,  so  far,  they 
hare  been  well  attended:  bat  they  do 
not  sacoeed  here  as  well  as  in  some 
places.    A  series  of  "united  special 
serriees"   has    been    productiTC   of 
important    results   in   bringing  the 
Churches  nearer  together  in  sentiment 
and  affection,  and    in  working  for 
Christ. 

I  continue  my  pastoral  work  from 
house  to  house,  and  haTc  visited  in 
New  Swindon  all  the  population  that 
is  accessible  to  me.  My  visits  to  the 
sick  and  the  dying  have  been  nume- 
rous, and  greatly  blessed  by  Qod  in 
imparting  consolation,  relief,  and,  in 
some  oases,  the  salvation  of  the 
Gospel.  The  Circuit  income  more 
than  meets  the  expenditure. 

At  Oove  \Hill  the  congregations 
ate  good ;  the  Sunday-school  prospers} 
and  I  fed  sure  the  Society  would  in- 
erease  in  the  same  way,  if  the  leaders 
were  not— owing  to  peculiar  droum- 
stancea— unable  to  attend  to  their 
classes  regularly.  The  Ritualistic 
curate,  who  adrertised  for  money  to 
put  down  "dissent,"  (i.  «.,  the  Wes- 
leyans,)  found  so  little  sympathy,  that 
he  has  sought  another  sphere,  and 
there  is  now  no  resident  representa- 
tive of  either  the  Bomish  or  English 
Church. 

At  Even  Sitindon  the  cause  has 
grown  rapidly.  The  Bcbool  is  crowded, 
and  the  preachiog-ieryioes  ore  well 


attended,  and  also  the  Society-dsstf, 
which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  one  of  our 
ablest  Local-preachers,  who  residea 
there.  All  this  is  in  spite  of  the 
very  uncomfortable  premises,  etc.,  we 
now  have.  I  have  been  tiying  to 
secure  an  iron  chapel,  to  seat  about 
two  hundred  or  two  hundred  and  fifty 
people. 

Thus  we  can  report  progress,  whieh 
calls  for  gratitude  to  God.  The  two 
Juvenile  Associations  have  been 
vigorously  worked,  and  the  income 
will  be  much  larger  from  this  source 
than  heretofore. 

7.  BuiLTH. — From  the  Rev.  Henry 
Smallwood  (b). — January  9th,  1875.— 
We  have  at  length  made  the  Circuit 
income  of  the  quarter  meet  the  ex- 
penditure.    Onr  great  need  here  is 
that  of  local  help  for   our  pulpits, 
arising  in  part  from  the  inconvenient 
distance  of  some  of  our  places  from 
Builth  and  from  each  other.    In  order 
to  meet  this  need,  I  have  prevailed 
upon  an  excellent  man  at  Bhayader 
to  conduct  services,  and  read  one  of 
Wesley's  Sermons  to  the  congregation. 
This  arrangement  has  answered  well 
on  several  occasions,  when  the  people 
have  enjoyed  and  profited  by  what 
they  thus  heard.  We  have  recently  had 
**  continued  services,"  at  which  much 
good  has  been  done.    Onr  people  giTo 
cheerfully,  according  to  their  means. 
In  the  last  two  years  they  have  raised 
over  £200    for    chapel-purposes.    In 
addition  to  their  former  efforts ;  and 
at  our  recent  Quarterly  Meeting  ire 
received  the  first  payment  from  the 
chapel  trustees  towards  the  support  of 
the  ministry.    We  hope,  in  a  short 
time,  to  obtain  from  our  chapels  £20 
per  annum.   We  meet  with  diflloulties, 
but  we  are  not  discouraged  in   out 
work. 

8.  QiKykv.-^From  the  Met,  CharU'4t 
M.  Oreenway* — January  25th,  1875. 
—  Upon  the  whole,  1  am  impressed 
favourably  with  the  state  of  oiar 
Society  here.  Oar  Sunday  congreg^* 
tioQS,  especially  in   the  evening,  a  -re 
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gDoi  We  haye  had  great  depression 

of  fande ;  on  aoeonnt  of  which  many 

han  left  the  town,  and  others  haye 

hem  ledaeed   almost  to  a   state  of 

•terration ;  and  as  yet  there  appears 

to  be  no  prospect  of  better  times. 

Notwithstanding  this,  we  are  not  dis- 

eoonged.    We  haye  had  a  gracioas 

visitation  in  most  of  the  churches  in 

ths  town,  and   some  of  our  yonng 

people  haye  felt  the   effects  of  this 

isriTsl  of  the  Lord's  work,  and  haye 


gifen  their  hearts  to  God.  In  two  of 
the  yillages,  which  I  have  recently 
ylsited,  we  haye  also  canght  the  Dlyine 
inflnenoe ;  and  after  many  snccessiye 
senrices,  seyeral  haye  either  felt  con- 
yiction  of  sin,  or  obtained  peace 
through  belieying  in  Ohrist.  We  pray 
that  God  will  continne  to  yislt  and 
bless  ns,  and  that  here  His  name  may 
be  abundantly  glorifled  in  the  salya- 
tion  of  many  souls. 


OUB  CAKAL  POPULATION. 


Wbss,  some  years  since,  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  bring  before  the  public 
the  wrongs  of  the  poor,  oppressed,  un- 
eared-for,  ignorant,  and  oyer-worked 
ehildren  of  the  brick-fields,  I  had  no 
eonception  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
task  I  had  undertaken,  of  the  kind  of 
opposition  vrith  which  I  should  be  met 
from  interested  persons,  or  of  the  want 
of  lympathy  from  people  who,  I  had 
fondly  hoped,  would  be  among  the 
first  to  giye  me  a  helping  handv  Un- 
fortunately, I  fear,  this  is  the  experi- 
ence of  others  who  haye  taken  up 
faestions  of  public  interest ;  but,  if  no 
one  eame  to  the  fore,  we  should  haye 
no  reform,  howeyer  much  needed ;  and 
this  was  my  own  feeling  when  I  pub- 
Habed  my  **  Cry  of  the  Brick-field  Chil- 
dien,*'  whoee  case  for  substantial 
riUef  I  advocated  with  as  much  force 
sad  determination  as  I  could  com- 
mand I  candidly  confess  that  had  I 
not  been  supported  in  the  moyement 
by  sneh  friends  of  their  fellow-men  as 
the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  Earl  For- 
teieae.  Lord  John  Manners,  kfr.  Mun- 
doUa,  Mr.  M.  A.  Bass,  and  others,  I 
iboald  not  haye  been  able  to  procure 
tbe  amelioration  which  Parliament 
svtntnslly  granted  by  pUeing  all  brick- 
yizds  in  the  country  directly  under 
Government  inspection,  and  at  the 
■ame  time  prohibiting  the  employ- 
ment in  these  yards  of  girls  under  six- 
teen and  of  boys  under  thirteen  years 
of  age.  This  was  a  boon  of  great  value; 
tor  it  is  recorded  that  on  tbe  Ist  of 


January,  1872,  when  the  Act  came  into 
operation,  over  ten  thousand  children 
of  the  brick-fields  were  sent  to  be 
educated.  I  heartily  rejoice  to  think 
that  I  was  in  any  way  instrumental 
in  furthering  this  great  reform,  al« 
though  in  bringing  public  opinion  to 
aid  me  in  my  efforts,  I  had  to  expend 
no  small  amount  of  money,  no  incon- 
siderable quantity  of  time  and  labour, 
and  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  no 
little  obloquy  and  misrepresentation 
into  the  bargain. 

It  is  not  my  present  purpose  to 
enlarge  upon  what  has  been  done.  I 
wish  to  place  before  the  readers  my 
views  upon  something  that  is  still  to 
do.  The  tendency  of  much  of  our 
modem  legislation  is  undoubtedly  in 
the  direction  of  lightening  the  labour 
and  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
women  and  children.  Much  of  this 
has  been  brought  about  by  persistent 
agitation  on  their  behalf.  The  names 
of  Bichard  Oastler  and  Fielden  will 
eyer  be  sssociated  vrith  the  moyement 
which  led  to  the  shortening  of  the 
hours  of  labour  in  our  factories.  Not 
only  haye  these  operatives  had  shorter 
hours  of  labour  conceded  to  them,  but 
employers  [are  compelled  to  see  that 
the  children  engaged  in  their  factories 
receive  a  certain  amount  of  education. 
The  result  of  all  this  is,  that  the 
«  hands  "  in  the  cotton  and  woollen 
districts  are  specially  protected  from 
the  undue  influence  of  would-be  harsh 
and  uncharitable  employers.    This  is 
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in  ftrildiig  eontaMft  to,  tha  ligiilation 
of  fonner  jean. 

It  is  quite  poesible,  howerer,  to  piuh 
legiilAtiTe  enactments  in  this  direc- 
tion to  too  great  a  length.  There  are 
memhen  of  Parliament  who  hATe  a 
deeided  taste  for  meddling  with  the 
lahonr  laws  in  cases  where  there  is 
scarcely  any  necessity  for  alteration, 
while  they  totally  OTcrlook  classes 
whose  condition  ought  to  secare  far 
greater  consideration  and  attentum 
than  th^  at  present  recdTe.  Not 
only  haTC  we  done  much  for  the  work- 
ing population  of  this  eoontiyy  bnt 
we  haye  extended  onr  sympathies  to 
the  Negro  race  all  over  the  world,  and 
haTC  contributed  more  than  any  other 
nation  on  the  earth  to  improye  their 
moral  condition,  as  well  as  gtyen  them 
freedom.  We  need  not,  howeyer,  go 
beyond  the  bounds  of  our  own  country 
for  examples  of  a  state  of  things  which 
is  marked  by  some  of  the  worst  eyils  of 
slayezy.  Perhaps  the  most  debased  of 
our  serf  class  are  the  canal  boatmen 
and  their  families.  And  what  can  be 
expected  from  the  children  when  the 
parents  are  in  so  many  respects 
scarcely  remoyed  from  a  real  and 
literal  heathendom?  Utterly  ignorant, 
as  a  yery  large  proportion  of  them  are, 
of  all  religious  knowledge,  wholly  with- 
out instruction,  coarse  and  brutal  in 
manner,  and  entirely  giyen  up  to  the 
yilest  debauchery  and  the  grossest 
passions,  can  we  expect,  without  extra- 
neous assistance,  that  the  children  of 
such  parents  are  eyer  likely  to  grow 
into  anything  better?  I  haye  often 
and  often  had  occasion  bitterly  to 
deplore  such  sights  as  I  haye  seen 
among  young  boat-children,  and  haye 
pondered  how  an  improyement  in 
their  condition,  and  in  that  of  their 
parents,  was  to  be  effected.  It  can  be 
doiie  only  after  public  opinion  has 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  ques- 
tion; when  the  yolce  of  the  public 
makes  itself  heard,  then,  and  only 
then,  will  Parliament  set  itself  the 
task  of  endeayouring  to  remoye  one  of 

he  blackest  remaining  spots  in  onr 


social  syatem.  That  I  do  not  oyer- 
eolonr  the  wretched  condition  of  the 
yast  majority  of  the  boaters  and  their 
children,  I  hope  to  make  dear  by  a 
short  anud  plain  statement  of  the  facts. 
Early  in  life  it  was  my  lot  to  fiye 
and  work  dose  to  the  canal  at  Tun- 
stall,  Staffordshire;  I  therefore  had 
ample  opportunities  of  forming  a  judg- 
ment as  to  the  habits  of  the  boaters 
generally.  I  can  neyer  forget  the 
scenes  I  often  witnessed,  but  which 
my  pen  is  totally  unable  to  describe. 
Drunkenness,  filthiness,  cmdty ,  selfish 
idleness  al  ttie  cost  of  diildren  and 
animals,  thieying,  fighting;  and  alnuwt 
eyery  other  abomination  prevailed 
among  them.  I  haye  often  seen  the 
boat-women  strip  and  fight  like  men, 
(andif  anythingmore  sayagdy,)  pulling 
the  hair  out  of  each  other's  heads  by 
handfuls  after  they  had  tired  them- 
sdyes  by  hard  hitting,  with  sometimea 
a  little  biting  into  the  bargain,  to  say 
nothing  of  kicking.  These  scenes  made 
a  deep  impression  upon  me.  But  some- 
how or  other  one  gets  hardened  by 
constant  repetitions  of  sodh  thingSi  and 
we  pass  them  by  to  a  certain  extent 
unheeded.  It  is  not  an  uncommon 
occurrence  to  see,  as  I  haye  done,  two 
boaters  fighting,  the  wife  of  each  back- 
ing her  husband,  and  egging  him  on 
by  all  sorts  of  ferodous  cries,  each  cry 
running  into  the  next  with  a  yoll^  of 
oaths  and  curses.  The  boatmen  are 
great  drinkers;  and,  almost  as  a  natural 
consequence,  a  large  number  of  thdr 
wiyes  can  do  quite  as  mudi  in  that 
way  as  their  husbands.  This  is  not 
the  worst  feature  of  that  degrading 
yice  as  they  practise  it.  The  parents 
will  giye  their  children  as  mudi  liquor 
as  they  like  to  drink;  and,  if  thfy  are 
unwilling  to  take  it,  are  sometimes 
known  to  force  it  upon  them  out  of 
pure  mischief  and  wickedness.  A  ease 
of  this  kind  came  under  my  notice  a 
diort  time  since  at  Nuneaton.  The 
father  and  mother  were  yeiy  drunk, 
and  they  had  giyen  a  little  child  of 
about  three  or  four  years  old  some  of 
their   liquor.     The    effect    may  be 
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Wbfln  I  Mw  the  child  it 
eonU  Doi  ttand,  and  the  pAiento,  as 
tb  poor  Utile  thing  feU,  picked  it  up 
•9U1I,  in  Older  to  aee  it  lell  f orwerd 
time  after  time.  While  the  child  was 
tuiUmg  about,  the  father  and  mother 
flDjofed  the  disgnsting  scene  with 
bouttrans  shonts  and  lanc^ter. 

Ai  to  the  freedom  with  which  the 
boitets  indQlge  their  own  idleness  at 
the  cost  of  the  ehildxen,  I  eonld 
iddoM  iostanoea  innimierahle  were 
thflj  needed.  Here,  howeier,  is  one 
if  a  sample  >--I  was  walldng  along 
the  eaaal  near  Athentone,  and  met  a 
boat  laden  with  ironstone.  There 
«u  no  name  npon  it,  so  far  as  I 
eonld  see,  wherewith  to  identify  the 
owneis.  .The  hoatman  was  propped 
op  agunst  the  helm,  steering,  smoking 
a  ihoEt  Mack  pipe  as  nsnal,  and  his 
fiae  as  grimy  almoat  as  that  of  a 
fveep.  While  he  was  enjoying  his 
tobeeeo  and  the  snnshine,his  wretdhed- 
koking,  ill-elad,  badly  shod,  and  gene- 
attj  imkaDpt  little  danghter,  of  some 
aeten  or  eight  sommers,  was  painf ally 
trotting  along  the  towpath  dxiving  a 
eoB^  ol  donkiqys  which  drew  the 
boat  Tfans  the  real  hard  work  of  the 
boat  was  shirked  hy  the  man  of  thirty, 
in  the  prime  and  Tigonr  of  manhood, 

Mid  tamed  on  to  the  tiny  child 

Of  the  condition  of  some  canal  hoats, 
the  fdUowing  examples  will  ailord 
lomeidea.  Upon  qaestioning  one  day 
a  woman  who  was  in  charge  of  a  boat, 
whieh  was  nndergoing  the  process  of 
"bogging^"*  ihe  told  me  they  were 
boning  seren  poonds  of  hrimstone 
iaade  the  cabin,  which  process,  she 
laid,  had  fre^nently  to  be  repeated  to 
beep  the  pests  down.  In  this  cabin 
lived  leren  people,— a  man  and  wife 
tad  flfc  flhildieQy  one  a  baliy  in  aims. 
In  re|^  to  ^oestions,  one  of  the 
fendlj,  a  stanted  lad  of  twelve  or 
ttmteen  years,  said  he  did  not  know 
bii  age,  had  nerer  been  at  school, 
Mold  neither  read  nor  write,  eonld  not 
npMt  the  Lord's  Prayer,  nor  knew 


what  it  meant,  and  had  nerer  in  his 
life  been  to  ehoreh  or  chapeL  A  girl 
of  abont  the  same  age  (bnt  not  a  sister 
to  the  boy)  gare  precisely  similar  tes* 
timony.  The  entire  appearance  of  this 
family  was  wretched  in  the  extreme. 
In  another  boat  were  a  woman  and 
three  children,  haddled  together  on  a 
bench  in  their  dirty  clothing,  with 
bodies  eqoally  dirty,  trying  to  doie 
away  the  time.  The  woman  said*  with 
a  sad  face,  that  she  knew  she  was  not 
bringing  her  children  np  in  the  ri^t 
way,  bat  she  eonld  not  help  it ;  she 
wonld  be  glad  to  be  able  to  *' tie  up" 
on  a  Sanday,  and  Utc  as  she  knew  she 
ong^t  to  do.  In  a  third  boat  I  saw, 
lying  at  the  far  end  of  the  cabin,  a  lad 
of  sixteen  or  seventeen  years,  the  sole 
occapant  of  the  boat,  and  in  a  most 
wretched  and  neglected  condition,  with 
neither  shoes  nor  stockings  on,  his 
legs  and  feet  in  a  filthy  state,  no  shirt 
or  coat,— in  fact,  wearing  nothing  bat 
what  once  was  a  pair  of  troosers,  a 
piece  of  cord  roond  his  waist  keeping 
the  rags  on  his  body. 

I  coald  only  too  easily  multiply  such 
examples  of  canal  boat-life.  Bat  I 
mast  add  an  iUostration  of  another 
kind.  Becently  speaking  to  one  of  the 
boating-women,  she  said  she  had  not 
slept  ina  dwelling-hoase  for  twen^-foor 
years,  had  scarcely  ever  seen  a  flower- 
bed, and  never  went  to  a  place  of 
worship ;  she  had  reared  eight  children 
in  the  cabin.  On  being  asked  how 
they  slept,  she  replied,— herself  and 
man  in  the  largest  bed,  one  child  across 
the  pillow,  one  at  their  fee^  one  in  the 
large  capboard,  and  the  remainder  dis- 
tribatedF^s  best  they  coold  in  different 
parts  of  the  cabin.  The  siie  of  these 
cabins  is  abont  that  of  an  ordinary 
second-dasB  compartment  of  a  railway 

carriage. 

Of  the  fool  sanitary  condition  of 
the  canal  boats  there  cannot  be  two 
opinions,  and  what  I  have  stated  is 
drawn  from  actual  experience.  Soap 
or  any  other  detergent  is  not  in  general 


*  The  term  soificienily  describes  the  object  of  the  fomigatioD. 
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nie  on  thesd  boatf.  The  e£Fe6t  of 
liTing  in  the  poUated  atmosphere  of 
Bach  abodes  may  be  seen  in  the 
appearance  of  the  men,  many  of  whom 
are  prematurely  old,  and  look  at  least 
ten  years  older  than  they  actually  are. 
Besides  thennhealthineesof  the  cabins, 
which  giyes  rise  to  much  of  it,  this 
premature  aging  is  caused  by  exposure 
to  all  kinds  of  weather,  to  drunken- 
ness, want  of  cleanliness,  deficiency  of 
clothing,  and  bad  and  insufficient 
food 

It  is  superfluous  to  say  that  there  is 
little  of  even  the  semblance  of  religious 
feeling  among  these  people.  Sunday, 
indeed,  seems  to  them  as  any  other 
day.  They  scarcely  ever  attend  a  place 
of  worship ;  and  I  am  informed  by  a 
gentleman  who  has  had  much  to  do 
with  boaters,  and  who  knows  their 
habits  thoroughly  well,  that  during  a 
period  of  twenty  years'  residence  in 
Polesworth  he  has  not  seen  more 
than  three  or  four  boatmen  in  a  place 
of  worship.  The  cause  of  this  state 
of  things  is  no  doubt  due,  for  the  most 
part,  to  the  system  of  Sunday  labour 
which  is  carried  on  along  the  canals. 
I  am  glad,  howeyer,  to  find  that  the 
managers  of  at  least  two  canals  have 
had  their  eyes  opened  to  this  evil: 
the  Grand  Junction  and  the  Shrop- 
shire Union  Canal  Companies  have 
issued  orders  prohibiting  the  running 
of  their  boats  on  the  Sunday,  except 
in  special  cases.  I  trust  other  com- 
panies will  follow  the  example  so 
admirably  set  by  such  influential 
parties  as  those  above  named.  In  all 
my  inquiries  I  have  only  heard  one 
objection  to  this  being  done,  and  that 
came  from  a  woman  who  declared 
with  all  the  emphasis  a  boater  is 
capable  of, — and  that  is  no  little, — 
that  "all  the  laws  in  the  world 
shouldn't  separate  her  from  her  Jim." 
I  believe  that  the  owners  of  boats,  as 
well  as  the  men  and  women  employed, 
are  most  anxious  that  something 
should  be  done  to  stop  Sunday 
labour  generally  on  the  canals 

There  is  no  little  difficulty  in  ascer- 


taining correctly  the  numbers  of 
persons  and  their  families,  described 
as  Our  Floating  Population.  I  have 
taken  the  best  means  in  my  power  4o 
obtain  something  like  a  correet  return 
of  such  numbers.  There  are  some 
four  thousand  ei|^t  hundred  miles  of 
navigable  riyers  and  canals  inEngland ; 
and,  taking  an  ayerage  of  four  boats  to 
a  mile,  with  a  man,  wife,  and  three 
children  to  each  barge  or  boat,  we  should 
have  ninety-six  thousand  persons.  So 
far  as  my  experience  goes,  and  I  have 
walked  scores  of  miles  along  the  banks 
of  canals,  I  believe  I  am  within  the 
mark  when  I  say  four  boats  per  mile. 
I  do  not  deny  that  many  boats  and 
barges  are  worked  by  men  without 
families ;  but  I  also  know  that  some 
of  them  are  worked  by  the  heads  of 
two  families,  and  thus  the  average  is 
maintained.  Besides,  large  numbera 
of  the  boaters  haye  more  than  three 
children  each. 

I  will,  howeyer,  content  myself  with 
putting  the  low  average  of  two  ehildren 
to  each   yessel,  and  then  we   haye 
something  approaching  forty  thousand. 
This  is  a  number  which  certainly  has 
claims    upon  our   sympathy.    They 
belong  to  no  particular  district.    Ho 
School  Board  is  responsible  for  their 
education.  As  a  role  they  are  unoared* 
for  and  neglected  equally  by  clergymen, 
district  visitors,  or  missionaries.    The 
dwellings  in  which  they  are  brought 
up  are   never   visited    by    sanitary 
inspectors   to  ascertain  if  they  are 
wholesome.     Sometimes,  it  is   true, 
the  father  or  mother  wiU  send  them  to 
school  when  the  boat  or  barge  is  lying 
for  a   time   in  the  basin  of   some 
manufaotnring  district.    This,  I  am 
aony  to  know,  is  a  rare  exception; 
and  the   children  grow  up  just  as 
ignorant  as  their  parents,  and  perhaps 
more  utterly  brutal  and  demoralised, 
owing  to  the  frightful  examples  con- 
stantly before  their  eyes 

The  poor  boat-children  can  be 
reached  in  three  ways,  and  the  question 
Parliament  will  have  to  decide  will  be 
as  to  which  of  the  three  great  arms  of 
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the  law  it  will  extend  to  reaone  the 
boiteiB  irom  the  wretdhed  oondition 
in  whieh  they  aze  at  the  preaent  time. 
Theie  aze^  fint,  the  Edncation  Aet ; 
Meond,  the  Faetoxy  and  Workshops 
Aet ;  third,  the  Sanitazy  Act. 

There  is  saeh  elaatioity  in  any  of 
then  Aeta  that  hy  the  application  of 
any  oae  of  them  (at  any  rate,  for  the 
present)  impvorements  wonld  soon  he 
manifested.  BnttheQoTemmentmnBt 
hsn  the  oazrying  ont  of  the  Sanitary 
Aet  I  am,  howerer,  strongly  of 
opizuonthat  for  the  ultimate  snooess 
of  the  morement  a  special  Aot  will  he 


If  the  children  are  to  he  hronght 
under  the  Edaoation  Act,  it  wonld 
be  well  to  have  schools  bnilt  by  Gorem- 
ment  at  those  places  where  large  nnm- 
ben  of  boats  are  waiting  tobe  loaded  or 
nnloaded  (the  masters  for  these  schools 
being  appointed  hy  Goyernment). 
More  than  half  the  time  of  the  boaters 
is  spent  in  loading  or  unloading.  I 
haTe  known  hundreds  of  hosts  lying 
for  weeks  waiting  their  tnms  at  the 
whanree.  Daring  this  time,  if  it  be 
summer,  the  children  are  playing 
sbout  on  the  towpath ;  or,  if  in  winter, 
huddled  up  in  the  filthy  cabins.  These 
diildzen,  as  th^  go  from  place  to 
place,  should  he  required  to  take  a 
certifioate  with  them  from  the  last 
sehool  they  attended,  showing  the 
number  of  times  they  had  been  there, 
and  the  date  at  which  they  started  on 
their  Yoyige. 

If  they  are  brought  under  the 
Workahope  Aet,  it  would  be  needful,  for 
the  pojpoees  of  that  Aot,  to  make  a 
cabin  a  wcffkshop.  No  girl  under  six- 
teen, and  no  boy  under  thirteen,  should 
be  allowed  either  to  work  on  the  boat  or 
sleep  in  the  cabin.      The  inspector 


should  be  iuTested  with  power  either  to 
enter  or  detain  a  boat  at  any  time,  if 
he  finds  the  sanitary  regulations  not 
complied  with. 

If  they  are  brought  under  the 
Sanitary  Aot,  then,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Aot,  let  a  cabin  be  made  a  dwelling- 
house,  and  not  allow  more  than  three 
persons  to  sleep  in  a  oabin ;  or,  in  other 
words,  there  should  not  be  less  than 
one  hundred  cubic  feet  of  space  allowed 
for  each  person.  The  GoTcmment  to 
appoint  the  inspector,  and  iuTCst  him 
with  full  powers  to  put  the  Act  into 
force. 

These  are  rough  suggestions  for  a 
remedy,  whioh  the  Home  Secretary 
and  Parliament  can  enlarge  and  em- 
phasize. I  am  credibly  informed  that 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  GoTeinment 
to  take  up  the  case  of  the  boaters  and 
their  children,  with  a  view  to  legislate 
on  their  behalf. 

[The  foregoing  extracts  are  taken 
from  a  paper  which  recently  appeared 
in  the  Fortnightly  Review.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Parliament  will  interfere 
in  this  case  as  effectually  as  it  did 
some  years  ago  in  that  of  the  brick- 
field children;  to  whose  wretched 
condition  the  same  writer,  Mr.  George 
Smith,  of  Coalyille,  Leicester,  had  a 
principal  share  in  drawing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public.  But  it  is  olmous 
that  Christian  philanthropy  has  here 
a  caU  to  work  in  its  own  methods.  We 
belieye  there  is  a  Society  whose  special 
object  is  the  welfare  of  the  people 
engaged  on  our  numerous  canals,  but 
its  operations  are  on  a  small  scale. 
In  some  way  the  Gospel  must  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  entire  class, 
scattered  as  it  may  be  through  CYcry 
part  of  the  country.] 
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[The  extneU  vMch  appear  in  onr  pages  under  the  head  of  "  OenenJ  BeUgiou  XnleOlgflnee,** 
are  oarefnlly  taken  from  the  most  trnstworthy  Booroea  at  onr  eommand.  We  cannot  onderteke, 
howerer,  to  answer  for  the  propriety,  in  all  eaaea,  of  their  litenor  style ;  to  unanmtee.  In  erwy 
instanoe,  the  aoeoraey  of  dates,  or  of  the  names  <rf  persons  end  places ;  or  to  endorae  all  the  tiews 
whieh,  on  partionlar  sobjeeto  eflnneoted  with  erangeUeal  enteipilse,  agents  of  the  Tarioos  BeUgioas 
Boeieties  and  Oommitteea  may  adranoe.] 


Thb  pkbsecution  ov  Chbzstuns  in 
TuRKBT. —  [From  the  **  Proceedings  of 
the  Council"  of  the  Eyangelioal  Alliance, 
we  find  that  an  official  denial  has  been 
given,  both  at  DamasciiB  and  Constamti- 
nople,  to  the  statement  that  orders  had 
been  issnedbj  the  Turkish  Goyemment 
for  the  snppresaion  of  Protestant 
schools  in  Syria.  No  explanation  has, 
however,  been  given  with  respeet  to 
the  arrest  of  five  Ansairyeh  Christians 
in  the  district  of  Latakia  as  militaiy 
prisoners,  their  forced  service  in  a 
dragoon  regiment,  because  of  their 
religious  profession.  This,  along  with 
other  similar  instances  of  persecution, 
has,  doubtless,  been  urged  by  the  recent 
deputation  of  the  Alliance  upon  the 
attention  of  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment, and  will,  we  trust,  meet  with 
speedy  redress.  Meanwhile  the  follow- 
ing letter  will  be  read  with  interest :— ] 

Damascus,  Novemher  4f  A,  1874. 

A  CoNSTAMTmoFLB  telegram  of  the 
10th  of  October,  from  the  TivMt*  cor- 
respondent, gives  the  authoritative 
denial  of  the  Porte  to  the  allegations 
that  Moslems  converted  to  Ohristian- 
ify  have  lately  been  made  the  subjects 
of  a  persecuting  poli^,  and  declares 
that  the  British  Ambassador  has  been 
assured  that  the  privileges  and  pro- 
tection accorded  to  all  religions  by 
the  rirman  of  1856,  will  be  strictly 
maintained.  It  adds,  that  the  cases 
referred  to  from  the  Ansaiiyeh  tribe 
arose  out  of  the  exemptions  from 
military  service  claimed  by  three 
individuals  on  the  plea  that  they  had 
become  Christians. 

As  this  telegram  is  likely  to  mislead 
public  opinion,  already  thoroughly 
aroused  by  the  uniform  and  bitter 
persecution  to  which  all  converts  from 
Mohammedanism  to  Christianity  in 
the  Turkish  dominions  have  of  late 
^een  subjected,  we  propose  to  place  in 


opposition  to  the  denials  and  asser- 
tions of  the  Turkish  Government  a 
riiumi  of  facts,  most  of  which  are 
registered  in  the  Archives  of  the 
British  and  other  Governments,  and 
all  of  which  your  correspondent  is 
prepared  to  substantiate. 

The  "  persecuting  policy,"  now  de- 
nied, first  manifested  itself  under  the 
present  Turkish  Ambassador  at  Vienna^ 
when  Waly  of  Syria.  In  December, 
1869,  twelve  men  were  secretly  con- 
veyed in  chains  from  prison  in  Damas- 
cus, to  Beyrout;  thence  they  were 
sent  to  the  dungeons  of  Hanak  Ealessi ; 
but  the  wretched  vessel  that  bore  them 
having  been  wrecked  at  Rhodes  and 
Malta,  they  were  finally  landed  at 
Tripeli,  in  Barbery,  and  exiled  to  the 
distant  interior  settlement  of  Manouk. 
Who  were  these  men?  They  were 
dervishes  of  the  Shadili  order,  who 
had  received  pictures,  crosses,  and 
baptism  from  the  Franoisoans  of  the 
Terra  Santa  of  Damascus.  No  crime 
was  laid  to  their  charge  but  that  of 
having  become  Christians;  and  for 
this  grave  offence  they  were  trans- 
ported, notwithstanding  the  interven- 
tion of  Bussia,  Austria,  and  France  on 
their  behalf,  and  their  families  were  left 
in  Damascus  to  subsist  on  charity. 

Following  closely  was  the  case  of 
Haj  Hassan  Furwy  el  Arbagy.  He 
was  a  Moslem,  of  Akka,'who  had 
earned  the  tiUe  "  Haj "  by  making 
five  pilgrimages  to  Mecca.  In  1870 
he  began  to  attend  Bible-elasses  and 
public  worship  in  the  Protestant 
church,  Beyrout,  and  having  professed 
himself  a  Christian,  he  became  the 
object  of  bitter  persecution,  private 
and  official.  Attempts  were  made  to 
assassinate  him,  and  he  was  frequent- 
ly summoned  to  the  military  barracks, 
where  he  was  urged  to  give  up  Chris- 
tianity, and  on  refusing  to  do  so,  he 
was  grossly  insulted,  and  threatened 
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with  the  direst  pnniBfameiit.    On  the 
S8th  of  Jane,  1871,  Haj  Hassan  was 
anested  bj  seien  poUeemen,  by  order 
of  the  present  Tnrldsh  Ambassador  at 
'^MDns,  and  broo^t  to  Damasens  in 
ehams.    In  Damasens,  he  was  passed 
OB  to  Hnstapha   Bej,   Chief  of  the 
FoUee,  who  tried  to  make  him  abandon 
Chrutianitj;  bnt,  failing  in  this,  he 
tried  in  Tain  to  indnoe  him  to  drink  a 
cup  of  eoifee, — ooff ee  being  considered 
a  most  dangerona  bererage  when  ad- 
ministered to  an  apostate.    The  Chief 
of  the  Polioe  then  handed  the  prisoner 
over  to  two  polioaaeD.     These  con- 
doflted  him  to  th^  brink  of  a  deep 
veDjin  the  oomer  of  a  dark  azehed 
room,  and  ordered  him  to  recant.    At 
the  same  time  th^  pierced  his  legs 
aad  baek  with  their  bayonets  till  the 
bk>od  ran  down  into  his  shoes,  and 
threatened  to  hnrl  him  into  the  well 
unless    he  renonnced    Christianity. 
These  measores,  eonpled  with  an  offer 
of  money,  not  baring  had  the  desired 
effect  of  bringing  Hassan  back  to  the 
fold,  Mnhammed  Bashid  Pasha,  the 
Wa|y,  had  the  apostate  brought  into 
his  presence.     Then  he  deared  the 
loom  and  locked  the  door,  and  when 
the  two  were  alone,  face  to  face,  his 
Excellency  tried  all  his  powers  of  per- 
Boasicm  on  the  prisoner,  but  finding 
thai  money  efen — ^the  most  powerful 
aigoment  in  Syria — failed  to  toadh 
his  heart,  he  changed  his  mood,  and 
fiiid  wiUi  rage,  hnrled  at  him  the 
mostdreadfolimprecations.  '*Begone," 
he  said,  "  to  Jehennam ; "  and  then, 
becoming  more  definite,  he  added,  "If 
yoa  hare  not  left  the  conntiy  in  twenty 
daji^I  will  send  yon  to  Constantinople, 
vith  your  hands  nailed  np  in  a  block 
of  wood.**    The  man  was  reacaed  aUve 
tan  the  Waly  simply  by  the  energy 
of  Captain  Burton,  and  the  Protestant 
conTcrt  was  allowed  the  liberty  of 
going  into  eadle. 

On  the  same  day  that  Haj  Hassan 
vas  taken  back  to  B^yront,  a  Moslem 
ooomt  to  Christianity  was  found 
hanglttg  by  the  neck,  dead,  in  the 
Janata  el  Amwy.  This  was  Arif 
en  MaUoTisy.    He  had  been 


baptized  in  Athens,  under  the  name 
Eustasios,  but  straying  to  Constan- 
tinople on  business,  was  recognised, 
arreeted,  and  brought  to  Damascus. 
In  Damascus,  he  had  an  interriew 
with  the  Protestant  missionaries,  to 
whom  he  expressed  great  fear  of  bdng 
put  to  death,  and  he  sought  from 
them  protection,  offering  at  the  same 
time  to  consign  his  children  to  their 
entire  care.  Haj  Hassan  saw  this  man 
in  prison,  and  as  he  was  taken  away  by 
some  guards,  he  said  he  was  being 
led  to  execution  for  being  a  Christian. 
It  is  difficult  to  speak  positiTely  about 
the  deeds  that  are  done  in  darkness ; 
three  things,  however,  are  certain.  1. 
The  man  expressed  great  fear  of 
being  put  to  death,  and  sought  to  be 
protected  from  the  authorities.  2. 
While  imprisoned  in  the  Mosque,  and 
absohitely  in  the  power  of  the  autho> 
ritiee,  he  was  found  hanging  by  the 
neck,  dead.  S.  He  was  carried  away 
in  a  sack  1^  one  man,  like  a  male- 
factor, and  shot  into  a  hole,  like  a  dog. 
Oh  the  day  Haj  Hassan  escaped  by 
simple  banishment,  Arif  Eflendi  en 
Nablousy  was  hanged.  No  crime  but 
that  of  haying  become  Christians  was 
laid  to  their  charge. 

Passing  oyer  a  number  of  similar 
oases  of  persecution  in  Cyprus,  Smyrna, 
and  other  parts  of  the  empire,  which 
show  that  the  "persecuting  policy" 
is  not  confined  to  isolated  spots,  we 
come  to  the  case  of  the  three  An- 
sairyeh  conscripts  so  misrepresented 
in  the  telegram.  About  twenty  years 
age,  Mr.  Lyde,  an  Englishman,  estab- 
lished a  school  in  an  Ansairyeh  yillage, 
and  a  number  of  his  pupils  became 
Christians  after  his  death.  These 
were  chiefly  employed  as  teachers  by 
the  Anglo- American  Mission  of  Lata- 
kia.  On  the  22nd  of  September,  1878, 
an  order  was  issued  to  arrest  the  six 
male  Ansairyeh  conyerts  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  Three  <^  these  gave  them- 
selyes  up  to  the  Turkish  authorities. 
They  were  Yusef  Jedid,  Selim  Ehalify, 
and  Dawoud  Sullman,— men  who 
with  their  families,  had  been  recog- 
nised as  Christians  by  the  Turkish 
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GoTemment  for  the  past  eeyenteen 
years.  From  the  moment  of  their 
arrest  they  were  treated  with  the  most 
diabolical  eraelty,  to  make  them  re- 
noimee  Ghristianity.  Though  their 
friends  bronght  them  beds  and  food, 
they  were  not  pennitted  to  enjoy 
either,  but  lay  hungry  for  twenty-four 
hours  on  the  bare  ground.  Then  their 
arms  and  hands  were  bound  with 
ropes,  and  the  ends  of  the  ropes  were 
given  to  mounted  horsemen,  who 
dragged  them  behind  their  horses  to 
the  sea-eoast,  but  with  such  cruelty 
that  they  fell  fainting  to  the  ground. 
They  were  brought  in  chains  to  Bey- 
rout,  and  finally  conveyed  to  Damascus, 
with  their  fingers  and  hands  cramped 
up  in  irons.  From  the  day  of 
their  seizure  every  effort  was  made  to 
compel  them  to  give  up  the  faith  they 
had  embraced.  Those  efforts  were 
redoubled  at  Damascus ;  but  when  it  was 
found  that  they  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  apostatise,  they  were  brought 
before  a  military  tribunal,  who  ques- 
tioned them  as  to  their  religion.  They 
were  told,  if  they  did  not  abandon  their 
Christianity,  they  would  be  transported 
to  Temen.  They  replied,  "  Before  we 
were  Protestants,  we  were  Ansairyeh ; 
we  then  worshipped  the  sun  and  moon, 
and  several  of  the  stars,  and  hated 
Moslems  and  Christians  alike.  Since 
we  have  become  Christians,  all 
that  is  changed,  and  we  cannot 
give  up  Ghristianity,  even  to  save  our 
Uves." 

The  chief  of  the  tribunal,  finding 
that  he  could  not  prevail  upon  them 
to  become  Moslems,  left  them  for  a 
short  time,  and  on  his  return,  took 
them  before  a  higher  tribunal.  Here 
they  were  subjected  to  a  similar  ordeal, 
and  when  they  still  continued  to 
declare  themselves  Christians,  the 
president  ordered  up  the  ballot-bag, 
which  is  used  at  the  conscription. 
They  were  put  through  the  form  of 
drawing  tickets,  and  then  separated 
and  placed  in  different  barracks  in 
the  city.  As  contfoiipts,  they  were 
treated  with  unparalleled  cruelty.  They 
were  constantly  insulted,  even  by  their 


officers  on  parade,  as  <*  infidel  dogs." 
They  were  frequently  beaten ;  and  one 
of  them,  who  was  being  starved  to 
death  in  a  dungeon   to   make   him 
conform  to  Moslem  rites,  was  let  out 
of  prison  through  the  intervention  of 
the  British  ConsuL    Even  at  the  last 
interview  Mr.  Qreen  had  with  the 
Commander-in-Chief  in  behalf  of  the 
men,  he  got  the  irons  taken  off  Dawoud 
Suliman's  feet,  after  he  had  been  kept 
a  military  prisoner  for  nine  or  ten 
months.    During  this  period  he  had 
never  received  either  the  pay  or  uni- 
form of  a  recruit,  and  his  dotties  were 
supplied  him  by  friends  at  Damascus. 
All  the  time  the  three  men  were  kept 
at  Damascus  they  were  treated  only 
as  Moslems ;  and  the  official  reply  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief  toMr.  Green's 
remonstrances  was  this :  "  There  are 
no  Christian  soldiers  in  the  Turkish 
army,  and  all  who  are  in  the  army 
must  comport  themselves  as  Moslems." 
It  must  be  borne  In  mind  that  these 
men  had  been  seventeen  years  Chris- 
tians, and  were  not,  therefore,  attempt- 
ing, as  is  alleged,  to  escape  the  con- 
scription, for  Chnstitms  only  pay  the 
capitation    infidel-tax;  besides,   they 
were  heads  of  families  and  teachers, 
and,  according  to  Turkish  law,  should 
have  been  exempted; — that  no  con- 
scription was   taking   place   in   the 
mountain  at  the  time  these  men  were 
arrested ;  that  the  order  was  given  for 
the  arrest  of  all  the  converts,  and  none 
else;   and  that  one  man,  who   was 
seized  on  suspicion  of  having  a  leaning 
to  Christianity,  was  liberated  on  hia 
proving,  to  the   satisfaction   of   hia 
judges,  that  he  was  still  an  Ansaiiyeh ; 
and   that   the   three  men  were  not 
enrolled  in  the  army  till,  after  pro- 
tracted  and  unutterable  cruelties,  they 
still  declared  themselves  Christiana. 
Their  incorporation  in  the  army  was 
thus  entirely  an  after-thought,  and  aa 
a  punishment  for  apostasy. 

The  last  case  of  persecution  to  which 
I  will  refer,  though  several  instaaoea 
have  since  occurred,  was  at  Maraah.  A 
Moslem  called  Mustapha,  and  his  wife 
and  son,  All   and  Bosle,  who   had 
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ftttended  Piotestant  worship  for  Bome 
time,  were  summoned  before  the 
Tukiah  Ooremor  on  the  4th  of  May, 
1874.  They  were  qaeetioned  aboat 
their  religion  and  shut  np  in  prieon, 
end  treated  with  great  emelty.  On 
the  foliowiog  morning,  their  hands 
were  boond  behind  them,  and  they 
vere  drireQ  on  foot,  before  three 
anned  horsemen,  to  Aleppo,  a  distanoe 
of  one  hundred  miles.  Uere  they  were 
agsinqoestioned  as  to  their  religion, 
ttd  a  Turk  offered  to  make  Mostapha 
a  seigeant,  and  to  take  All  into  his 
scrriee  at  £6  per  month,  on  eondition 
that  they  retomed  to  IsUun.  Shortly 
After  this  offer  was  made,  they  were 
taken  outside  ol  Aleppo,  the  officer  in 
command  assuring  them  that  they 
vere  being  led  to  exeeation.  They 
vers  eondocted,  howerer,  to  a  Tillage, 
where,  they  say,  **  they  put  onr  feet  in 
fetteiB,  and  imprisoned  as,  under  the 
Mie  ol  fiTe  aimed  men,  and  we  were 
oposed  to  the  abuse  of  the  people  of 
the  YiUsge."  The  Aleppo  MufU  took 
AU  into  his  garden  and  said,  <*  My 
■on,  we  are  going  to  kill  you,  unless 
Toa  zetuxn  to  Ldam."  Ali  replied, '<  I 
aeeept  the  will  of  God:  do  what  you 
will."  They  were  again  imprisoned 
for  thirteen  days,  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  fourteenth  day,  Mustapha's  wife 
was  brought  to  him  from  Marash,  the 
QoTsmor  hating  banished  her  from 
her  ehildren,  to  preTent  her  from  oor- 
npting  them.  Th«y  were  all  next 
lent  under  guard  to  Alexandretta, 
whenee,  after  lying  eight  days  in 
prison,  they  were  transported  to  Oon- 
•taatinople.  After  remaining  eleven 
^7B  St  Constantinople,  without  trial 
or  euminatiott,  they  were  put  on 
hoard  a  Turkish  steamer  and  sent  to 
Smyms^  where,  after  lying  in  prison 
till  the  ISth  of  June,  they  were  Ube- 
litcd  Vy  a  Yixierial  order,  which  im- 
poied  upon  them  the  conditions  of 
Importing  themselres  once  a-week  to 
the  QoTemment,  and  of  not  going 
half  an  hour  beyond  the  city  gate 
without  glTing  notice  of  the  fact. 

Thus,  emeUy  driven  up  and  down 
the  empire  by  a  band  of  armed  men, 


with  the.  assuranoe  that  they  were 
being  led  to  execution, — one  cruel 
officer  accompanying  them  to  terriiy 
them,  and  one  of  gentler  words  to  coax 
them  back  to  Islam,— they  are,  at  last, 
exiled  to  Smyrna,  where,  in  a  strange 
city, and  without  resources,  they  must 
live  in  banishment  from  their  homes  and 
friends.  I  may  add,  that  these  people 
have  been  charged  with  no  crime  except 
that  of  haying  become  Christians. 

The  aotiye  sympathy  of  the  Chris- 
tian QoTemments  of  Surope  and 
America  has  already  been  owUffiiwi  on 
behalf  of  these  sufiererst  through  the 
efforts  of  the  ETangelioal  Alliance ; 
and  the  friends  of  Turkey,  as  well  as 
the  adTocates  of  religious  liberty,  are 
still  endeayouring  to  induce  the  Turk- 
ish Goyemment  to  abide  loyally  by 
her  sacred  obligations  in  the  matter  of 
religious  liberty.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Turkey,  in  her  own  interest,  will  put  a 
stop  to  these  outrages,  which  only 
alienate  her  best  frieiuls,  and  ean 
be  of  no  real  benefit  to  IsUim  or  the 
empire. — £vangelic<U  Ckrutendom» 

AusTAALU:  A  Hanyx  missiov. — ^The 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Victoria  has  a 
prosperous  aboriginal  Mission,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Hagenauer, 
a  zealous  and  persevering  Moravian 
brother!  In  a  recent  letter,  dated  from 
Ramahyuck,  the  settlement  which  he 
has  founded  for  at  once  civilising  and 
Christianiaing  the  aborigines,he  writes : 
**AU  our  services  are  well  attended 
every  day,  and  it  often  cheers  our  hearts 
to  have  a  full  church  and  very  attentive 
congregations.  Besides  the  increase 
through  children  of  Christian  parents,  I 
feel  thankful  to  say  there  is  a  oontinnal 
prospect  of  increase  by  adult  baptisms. 
The  greatest  joy  which  we  all  feel  at 
present  is  that  the  oldest  aboriginal  in 
this  district  (old  Kaimy)  has  clearly 
expressed  her  wish  to  become  a  Chris- 
tian and  soon  to  get  baptised,  for  which 
reason  she  attends  regularly  the  daes 
kept  by  my  wife  for  those  women  who 
are  not  able  to  read ;  and  it  is  really 
pleasing  to  observe  the  progress  poor 
old  Nanny  is  making.**— ifri<l. 
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FAoostAiiTABABiaCBUBOBAxJMKU-  ohuToh  is/'  Mr.  Klein  stotes,  ''not 

8AI.EM. — ^Tfaa  Bi|^t  Ber.  Biahop  Oobal  only  to  afford  aooommodation  to  the 

lies  fonrevded  and  leeonuneDded  an  exietlng  oongrogation,  but  also  to  be  a 

appUeation  from  the  Bot.  F.  A.  Klein,  witnesetothoaewhoareasyet'withomt,' 

of  the  Chnzoh  Miesionarj  Soeietj,  lor  ehiefly  the  Modems ;  and  it  is  of  the 

a  grant  in  aid  of  the  oompletion  of  a  greatest  importanoe  to  give  them  an 

ehnroh  at  Jemsalem,  for  an  Arabio-  opportanity,    both    of    hearing   the 

speaking  eongregation  in  oonneetion  preaching  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  free 

withtheChnrohof  Eng^d.  Thesnm  from  human  additi<ms  and  perfsr- 

of  £4,000  has  been  already  expended  sions,  and  of  witnessing  the  worship 

npon  this  work.    The  eontribntions  of  QoA  in  a  chnreh  free  from  image- 

eoUeeted  in  Jerusalem  amount  to  about  worship  and  idolatry.  Our  ohureh  will 

£150.  The  Churoh  Missionary  Soeiety  in  this  respeet  be  a  protest  sgainit 

has  adTaneed  some  of  the  £4,000  till  idolatry  and  will-worship  that  sor- 

sudh  time  as  more  money  shall  eome  round  us  in  this  eity,  and  a  witness 

in.  The  ehuroh  will  aeoommodate  three  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Ohrist ;  and  will 

hundred  persons.    It  is  intended  for  enable  Moslems  to  see  what  Ohristisn 

the  Arab  Protestant  congregation.  The  doetrine  and  Christian  worship  really 

walls  of  the  stmoture  are  built  of  the  are." 

stone  of  the  country.   The  roof,  which  The  Standing  Oommittee  reported 

is  of  wood,  was  sent  from  England,  that  they  had   satisfied   themselfss 

The  premises  are  the  property  of  the  that  the  property  bad  been  as  effi- 

Church  Missionary  Booiety.    Most  of  dently  secured  for  Church-uses  as  the 

the  Arabs,  for  whose  use  the  churoh  is  law  of  Turkey  admits,  and  recom- 

intended,  are  poor  people  belonging  to  mended  a  grant  of  £100,  to  be  paid 

the  labouring  class,  but  they  have,  when  they  shall  be  satisfied  that  the 

notwiUistanding,  joyfully  and  liberally  receipt  of  that  sum  will  lead  to  the 

(considering  their  poverty)  contributed  immediate  completion  of  the  building, 

towards  the  design.  free  from  all  liability  for  debt 

«  The  object  of  the  erection  of  this 
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November  11th,  1874.— At  Cam- 
bridgCf  where  he  was  bom*  December 
17th,  1863,  Edward  Albert  Vinter. 
He  was  nurtured  in  a  Christian 
household,  and  the  dawn  of  reason 
brought  with  it  the  spring-tide  of  the 
Spirit,  and  "  the  powers  of  the  world 
to  come"  were  associated  with  the 
earliest  impressions  of  his  natural  life. 
He  was  thus  restrained  by  principle, 
as  well  as  by  the  fences  of  religions 
training,  from  the  sinfulness  which 
shadows  the  early  memories  of  many 
souls.  Yet,  when  twelve  years  of  age, 
the  Spirit  of  condemnation  rested  upon 
him,  and  he  groaned  for  deliverance. 
While  to  men's  eyes  he  seemed  "  un- 
tpotted  from  the  world,"  he  felt  in  him- 

Uthe  sentence  of  deatb,andsometimes 


rose  from  his  bed  to  pray  for  pardon : 
the  sense  of  which  was  soon  granted 
to  his  earnest  supplications.    From 
that  time  he  was  iWa  to  walk  sincere- 
ly before  God.    B 
of  the  Churoh,  as 
in    tract-distribu 
school  labour, 
to   reading,    con 
eluding  each  da 
Scripture.    Thoi 
serious  views  of 
out  cheerfulnepi 
Bev.  J.  Stevins 
says  of  him,  "  I 
all  the  freshnesf 
of  the  maturity 
devout  without 
fnl  without  frivc 
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ttdpnififtd  bis  natural  qnalitiefl; 
wbtmiiig  anddireefcixig  them  without 
iMering  with  their  legitimate  play 
lad  aetiTity.  A  youth  in  gympathy, 
in  thoQg^t,   and    feeling,    he   was, 

B^nttheleas,  a  Christian  youth 

Then  lis  a  nameless  faseination  in 
hit  ehuaeter  whieh    won   affection, 

wiubtit  oommanded  respeot So 

tium^j^tfuJ,  BO  tender,  so  thoroughly 
BMlfiah,  I  do  not  remember  to  haye 
■een  his  like."  The  Bot.  S.  B.  WU- 
lUmi,  of  Taunton,  also  says, "  Almost 
lomailj  in  his  gentleness  and 
thooghtfulnesB,  and  yet  firm  and 
iteidj  in  principle,  honest  and  true 
tohif  eonTietions,  and  yet  so  quietly 
flood  ud  kind  withal ;  seldom  does 
ijoaog  man's  life  shed  so  subdued 
udmeUowed  a  light  upon  a  home." 

ThMe  testimonies  will  show  how 
ndi  of  natiTe  and  acquired  ezoel- 
koM  vas  manifest  in  the  oharaeter  of 
^  pious  yenth,  and  what  promise 
vts  giten  of  wider  usefulness.  He 
had  the  oonyietion  that  he  ought  to 
e&itr  the  ministry,  and  under  tliiip 
imprettion  yentured  to  conduct  some 
pablio  lerrices  in  yiDage  chapels. 
ThoM  who  witnessed  these  early 
•flnts  attest  that  they  gaye  eyidenoe 
of  CQosidnable  ability,  knowledge  of 
God'i  Wovd,  and  pious  fervour.  But, 
likoayomig  warrior  who  is  strieken 
down  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle, 
ho  hid  aearcely  unfurled  the  banner 
of  tmth,  which  he  desired  to  lift  up, 
than  fatal  weakness  became  his  lot.  He 
had  began,  mdeed,  to  apply  himself  to 
the  itndies  which  are  necessary  to  the 
"'*•'•••—*'«*»«»  t  and,  in  the  hope 

il  himself  of  the 

of  the  Uniyersity, 

'  red  in  the  October 

i.   John's   College. 

ioweyer,  when  his 

d  haye  commenced, 

iouth  Staffordahire, 

a  on  a  yisit  to  his 

'C  of  extreme  pros- 

;)pearanoe   at  once 

his  earthly  course 

AU  that  skiU  and 


kindness  could  do  to  insure  his 
recovery  was  freely  rendered ;  but  no 
efforts  could  stay  the  rapid  ebb  of  life 
which  had  so  prematurely  set  in. 

Though  Mr.  Vinter's  purposes  were 
broken  off,— ^yan  the  thou^ts  of  his 
heart,  and  all  his  prospects  for  this  life, 
being  suddenly  beclouded, — ^he  mur- 
mured not,  "nor  changed  God  foolishly." 
He  was  himself  so  calm  and  peaceful, 
that  it  was  not  till  the  end  itself  had 
actually  come  that  many  around  him 
felt  that  he  was  soon  to  be  numbered 
with  the  dead.  No  repining  thought 
seemed  to  break  the  serenity  of  his 
soul,  and  certainly  never  shaped 
itself  into  a  complaint  on  his  lips. 
The  Bev.  J.  N.  Vine,  who  was  in 
Cambridge  about  a  week  before  his 
death,  says  in  a  letter:— ''It  was  a 
great  satisfaction  to  me  to  find,  from 
the  little  that  he  oould  say,  that  he 
contemplated  the  future  without  fear, 
and  that  in  his  great  weakness  he 
had  strength  and  suflldeney  in  his 
Saviour."  •*Ihaye  no  anxiety,"  he 
said,  "about  the  future ;  whether  it 
be  life  or  death,  it  will  be  aU  weU." 
Even  to  the  physician,  who  stood  by 
him  within  two  days  of  his  decease, 
he  said,  **  Tell  me  how  long  I  have  to 
wait.  You  need  not  be  afraid  to  tell 
me,  for  I  shall  not  Ym  alarmed." 

The  nigjit  but  one  before  his  death, 
after  having  lain  for  some  time  in 
silent  weakness,  he  found  that  most 
of  his  family  were  gathered  around 
him ;  and,  as  though  a  supernatural 
energy  were  granted  him,  he  rose  in 
bed  to  give  them  his  last  words.  His 
countenance,  always  fuU  of  intelli- 
gence and  goodness,  seemed  lit  up 
with  "  the  light  that  never  fell  on  sea 
or  shore," — such  as  beamed  on  Ste- 
phen when  "he  looked  up"  and  saw 
'■  Jesus  standing  on  the  right  hand  of 
God,"— and  they  *' beheld  his  face  as 
it  had  been  the  face  of  an  angel."  He 
told  them  that  his  hour  was  come, 
but  death  had  no  terrors— he  would 
soon  be  with  Christ :  he  should  leave 
them  behind  for  a  time,  but  would 
see  his  mother  and  his  sister,  and 
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oihen,  who  had  gone  before.  This 
was  his  last  testimony :  he  was  never 
able  to  say  so  mnch  again,  and  in  two 
days  more  stood  in  his  Master's  pre- 
sence, where 

'*  Eyery  tear  is  wiped  away, 

Sighs  no  more  shallheaTe  thebreast ; 
Night  is  lost  in  endless  day, 

Sozxow,  in  eternal  rest'* 

W.  P.  8. 

Norember  12th.— At  SaHnffWold, 
Mrs.  Elisabeth  M.  Britton,  aged  eighty- 
seren  years.  In  early  life  she  feared 
God.  When  aboat  twenty-one  yean 
of  age  a  friend  inoidentally  said  to  her, 
*'  Ton  are  yery  gaily  dressed ;  I  suppose 
yon  will  be  gayer  still  when  married." 
<•  No,"  she  replied,  •'  I  shall  not ; "  and 
on  going  home  began  to  think  and 
tmly  pray.  Troubled  and  anxious, 
she  called  upon  an  aunt  who  was  a 
Methodist,  and  who  had  been  praying 
for  her  oonyersion.  Instructed  by  her 
pious  relatiye,  she  was  led  to  Jesus, 
and  joined  the  Wesleyan-Methodist 
Society;  of  which  she  continued  a 


consistent  and  deyoted  member  for 
the  lengthened  period  of  sixty- six 
years.  Mrs.  Britton  graatly  loyed 
Ood's  house,  and  delighted  in  all  its 
ordinances.  At  the  eady  Sunday 
morning  prayer-meeting,  she  was  for 
yery  many  years  a  regular  attend- 
ant. Her  piety  was  cheerful  and 
decided;  she  was  humble,  yet  con- 
fident and  joyous.  On  her  seyenty- 
eighth  birthday  she  thus  writes : — 
'*  From  my  conyersion,  in  my  twenty- 
first  year,  the  Lord  hath  drawn  me  by 
the  cords  of  His  loye;  praise  Qod, 
through  Jesus  the  sinner's  Friend,  I 
can  sing : — 

<  When  all  Thy  mercies,  0  my  God, 

My  rismg  soul  suryeys. 
Transported  with  the  yiew,  I'm  lost 
In  wonder,  loye,  and  praise.'  ** 

Her  end  was  peace.  Some  months 
she  lingered  in  great  feebleness,  often 
unconscious.  At  last  the  long-expected 
summons  came,  and,  waying  her  hand 
thrice  in  token  of  yictory,  she  **  fell 
asleep  "  in  Jesus.  G.  0. 


THE  DEATH  OF  THE  REV.  LUKE  H.  WISEMAN,  M.A. 

SsLDou  has  a  bereayement  so  suddenly  befiaUen  the  Connexion  ag 
that  which  it  is  our  monmfal  lot  this  month  to  record.    With  little 
warning,  it  has  pleased  the  Head  of  the  Church  to  call  to  His  immediate 
presence  one  of  our  best  known  and  most  beloyed  ministers,  the  Bet. 
LtTKE  HouLT  Wiseman,  in  the  midst  of  his  days,  his  nsefolnees,  his 
honours.    If  we  bow  in  snbmiesion  to  the  exercise  of  the  Master's  pre- 
rogatiye,  it  is  because  by  faith  we  know  that  He  does  all  things  well. 
Beason  is  here  baffled :  tiie  boon  has  been  withdrawn  whe 
of  the  greatest  yalue,  the  workman  dismissed  to  repose  and      v  . 
his  trained  powers  gaye  promise  of  their  highest  achieyemei    .     '  .  *  * 
eence  of  such  a  stroke  silence  becomes  us, — such  silence  as  i       i  . 
we  reoeiye  our  deepest  impressions  of  the  mysterious  br    « < : : 
eternal  issues  oflife,  and  our  strength  and  encouragement  foi     *  < 
of  present  duties.    Mr.  Wiseman  died  in  the  fifty-fourth  yea.  « 
and  the  thirty*fifth  of  his  ministry.    He  had  for  seyeral  year*.  ' 
of  the  General  Missionary  Secretaries,  and  was  elected  Preside   ' 
London  Conference  of  1672.     *'The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lol 
taken  away ;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord.*' 
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MEMOIR  OF  MR.  THOMAS  PAWSON, 

OF  FABNLB7,  NEAB  LEEDS : 
BY  THE  REV.  T.  TAPLEY  SHOBT. 

A  MAN  who  TTriies   a  memoir  of  himself  has   an   advantage 
which  one  who  writes  the  life  of  another  has  not :  he  possesses 
a  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  subject  npon  which  he  writes ; 
audi  if  he  be  really  honest,  will  not  hesitate  to  record  the  signs  of 
the  weakness,  no  less  than  those  of  the  strength  and  goodness,  of  his 
own  character.     The  honesty  of  that  great  antobiographer,  Moses, 
is  beyond  dispute :  he  did  not  attempt  to  make  his  failings  appear 
less  than  they  were.    Neither  was  he  a  hero-worshipper ;  for  his 
account  of  the  life  and  conduct  of  the  patriarch  Jacob  is  a  plain, 
nnYamished  tale  of  the  triumph  of  goodness,  acquired  by  the 
graceof  God,  over  native  subtiltyand  craft,  which  are  fully  described. 
St.  Peter,  also,  might  fairly  be  estimated  as  an  ingenuous  auto- 
kiographer.    The  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  which,  in  all  probability,  was 
written  under  at  least  the  indirect  influence  of  that  Apostle,  distinctly 
narrates,  along  with  the  two  other  synoptic  Gospels,  the  successive 
acts  of  presumption  and  cowardice,  on  the  part  of  the  twelve,  and 
especially  of  Peter,  which  attended  the  betrayal  of  our  Lord.    Of  the 
subject  of  this  Memoir  there  is  nothing  recorded  in  the  follow- 
ing pages  but  what  is  excellent.    This  is  so,  not  by  ignoring  any 
^k  side  which  there  may  have  been  to  Mr.  Pawson's  character, 
bnt  because  the  brightness  of  the  bright  side  made  the  dark  one 
B^ni  scarcely  definable.     If  Mr.  Pawson  had  written  his  own  his- 
tory, he  would  doubtless  have  pointed  out  the  less  commendable 
qualities  of  his  own  heart  accurately  enough ;  but  to  those  who 
knew  him  longest  a  necessity  for  strictures  and  drawbacks  did 
not  appear. 

^^  Thomas  Pawsok  was  the  son  of  William  Pawson,  Esq., 
J-P- *  of  Lawns  House,  Famley,  and  was  bom  September  10th, 
^^^-    His  education  was  conducted  with  great  care ;    and  it 

J  ^Memoir  of  this  gentleman  appeared  in  this  Magazine  for  Jane,  1867 ;  and 
"^^  of  the  grandfather  of  Mr.  T.  Pawson  in  July,  1834. 

^OL.  xzi. — warn  bxbibs. 
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cannot  be  doubted  that  the  influence  of  a  godly  borne  bad  a 
large  part  in  tbe  formation  of  bis  principles  and  habits.  He  was 
converted  to  God  in  bis  eighteenth  year ;  of  which  important  event 
his  letters  supply  us  with  an  account : — 

"  We  are  having  a  very  gracious  revival  of  God's  work  here 

at  Famley, especially  in  the  Sunday-school.     I  think  eight  of 

our  select  class,  four  boys  and  four  girls,  have  got  into  Uberty, 
besides  one  at  least  in  the  lower  classes.    Several  more  are,  I 

believe,  earnestly  seeking  the  salvation  of  their  souls It  was 

last  Sunday  night,  (March  29th,  1864,)  that  I  was  enabled,  through 

Divine  grace,  to  cast  myall  on  Christ The  Holy  Spirit  was 

at  work  on  my  mind  during  the  sermon.  In  the  prayer-meeting 
that  followed  several  were  crying  out  for  mercy.  I  was  among 
the  number.  Though  very  earnest,  I  could  not  then  accept  the 
blessing ;  but  when  I  left  the  meeting  I  was  very  much  comforted. 
Before  I  retired  to  rest  the  Holy  Spirit  strove  very  forcibly  with 
me,  and  whilst  praying  I  was  enabled,  through  the  grace  of  God, 
to  cast  my  soul  on  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ.  My  futh  was  at 
first  very  feeble,  but  God  was  with  me,  and  helped  me.  The  fol- 
lowing morning  I  felt  I  could  still  claim  Jesus  as  my  Saviour,  and 

0  I  thank  God,  I  can  say  that  I  firmly  believe  that  my  sins  are 
all  washed  away  by  the  atoning  blood  of  Jesus.  I  think  I  have 
never  before  had  such  happy  days  as  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  to-day 

have  been  to  me I  believe  morality  kept  me  back  for  along  time 

from  Christ :  not  having  committed  any  very  heinous  sine,  in  the 
sight  of  men,  I  did  not  feel  that  need  of  spiritual  regeneration  that 

1  ought  to  have  done." 

Now  began  his  career  of  usefulness.  While  regular  and  punc- 
tual in  his  attendance  at  the  class-meeting,  he  was  also  almost 
invariably  present  at  the  ordinary  services  of  the  Church.  His 
work  in  the  Sunday-school  was  carried  on  with  spirit :  the  young 
men  of  his  select  class  revered  him ;  and  his  unaffected,  unosten- 
tatious bearing  in  the  school-room  won  the  hearts  of  all  who 
witnessed  it.  About  two  years  after  his  conversion  he  wrote  an 
essay  for  the  Circuit  Sunday  School  Union  Meeting,  on  ''  The 
Qualifications  of  a  Sunday-school  Teacher."  This  was  published 
at  the  request  of  those  who  heard  it  delivered ;  and  it  contains 
many  passages  which  exhibit  the  writer*s  deep  piety,  and  bis  high 
estimate  of  the  importance  of  the  work  in  which  he  was  engaged. 
Bespecting  unconvened  teachers,  Mr.  Pawson  expresses  bi"i«?^f 
thus : — <*  How  can  they  teach  that  which  they  themselves  have  not 

learnt ; if  they  have  not  experienced  the  <  sweet  forgiving  love' 

of  God,  how  can  they  speak  of  it  to  others  ?    The  lesson  is  the 

"^ble  of  the  Prodigal  Son, — ^how  can  they  explain  the  feelings  of 
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tmoisB  and  anguish  which  the  prodigal  felt  when  he  said,  '  I  will 

arise  and  go  to  my  father;  *  or  the  love  of  the  father  to  his  rettim- 

ing  son  when  he  'fell  on  his  neck,  and  kissed  him/  seeing  they 

iare  never  experienced  that  prodigal's  remorse,  or  that  Father's 
Jove?" 

When  he  was  appointed  to  the  ofSce  of  class-leader,  the  grave 
responsibihty  that  was  laid  on  him  was  ever  present  to  his  mind. 
Lideed,  his  whole  deportment  seems  to  have  been  influenced  by 
that  "  circumspection  "  upon  which  he  lays  great  stress  in  one  of 
Hs  essays.  He  used  frequently  to  urge  the  members  of  his  class 
"  to  hve  as  they  would  do  if  they  knew  the  day  of  their  death." 

In  September,  1867,  Mr.  Pawson  went  to  Paris,  on  business, 
and  there  received  the  first  intimation  of  the  presence  in  his  system 
of  the  terrible  disease  which  brought  his  earthly  career  to  an  early 
close.  When  he  was  made  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the 
complaint,  he  said  to  his  hostess:— "  Dr.  Pavey  thinks  mine  a 
bad  case ;  but  I  feel  that,  whether  I  live  a  little  longer  or  die,  I 
am  qnite  ready.  0,  this  is  such  a  comfort  I"  Returning  to 
Yorkshire,  he  wrote  to  his  brother  in  Germany  thus  : — "  Mamma 

▼ill  have  told  you  of  my  serious  illness When  I  look  back  upon 

it,  I  cannot  help  being  struck  with  the  goodness  of  God  in  just 
letting  my  strength  last  until  I  got  among  friends ;  for  if  I  had 
been  laid  up  on  the  Continent,  I  don't  know  what  I  should  have 
done.  0, 1  have  so  much  to  be  thankful  for  I  My  affliction  has 
been  crowded  with  proofs  of  the  love  and  watchful  providence  of 
my  Heavenly  Father." 

At  a  love-feast  held  during  his  convalescence,  Mr.  Pawson 
attributed  "  his  prolonged  life,  under  God,  to  the  prayers  of  God's 
people.'*  Throughout  his  illness  the  intercessions  made  by  the  Church 
for  his  recovery  had  been  unceasing :  his  character  was  so  influ- 
ential in  his  neighbourhood  that  a  special  interest  in  his  case 
had  been  felt  by  all  classes  of  persons.  A  slight  acquaintance 
with  him  was  sufficient  to  discover  his  large-heartedness.  All 
engaged  in  evangelical  work  received  from  him  warm  expres- 
aions  of  sympathy  and  substantial  help.  Writing  to  his  brother 
about  the  erection  of  the  "Primitive  Methodist"  chapel  alFamley, 
he  says :— "  Aunt  and  William  went  to  one  of  the  meetings  in 

connection  with  the  opening They  are  still  much  in  debt,  but 

have  done  well — for  such  poor  people.  I  am  sure  I  wish  them 
eveiy  suocess."  Of  his  improving  health,  he  writes  as  follows : — "  So 

now  I  trust  it  is  God's  will  that  I  shall  in  time  recover 0 

how  good  the  Lord  has  been  I  I  trust  the  effect  of  tbis  affliction 
^  be  to  show  us  all  the  shortness  and  frailty  of  human  life, 
uid  to  lead  us  to  give  our  hearts  to  Qod,  and  live  in  a  state 

u  2 
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of  preparation  for  death.    I  feel  it  is  a  privation  tiiat  I  cannot  get 
to  the  means  of  grace,  or  take  my  class ;  but  the  all-wise  Disposer 

of  all  things  has  doubtless  some  wise  end  in  view perhaps  to 

humble   my  pride,  and  show   me   that  the   work  can  go  on 
without  me." 

On  the  2nd  of  December,  1867,  he  begins  a  letter,  to  his  bro- 
ther in  Germany,  playfully  thus : — "  I  see  Mamma  has  written 
you  a  long  letter,  and  that  may  perhaps  be  an  excuse  for  my 
writing  a  short  one, — unless,  indeed,  my  thoughts  are  like  John 
Bunyan's,  who,  you  will  remember,  said,  that  *  as  he  pulled,  they 
came.*  My  news-bag  seems  empty  at  present,  having  been  pretty 
well  drained  by  Mamma."  *  After  a  reference  to  his  brother's  tour 
in  Switzerland,  he  speaks  of  the  death  of  a  schoolfellow: — 
"  It  does,  as  you  say,  seem  very  sad  for  one  so  young  to  be  called 
away  when  the  world  seemed  just  to  be  opening  before  him ; 
and  yet  if  (as  from  your  letter  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  was 
the  case)  he  was  prepared  for  the  change,  which  of  us  does  not 
envy  him,  and  would  not  willingly  exchange  places  ?    I  don*t  say 

this  in  a  spirit  of  discontent  with  my  lot  here, — far  from  it; 

perfectly  satisfied  with  the  position  God  has  placed  us  in,  and 
trying  to  do  our  duty  and  serve  Him,  we  at  times,  when  troubles 
press  and  our  spirits  are  not  so  jubilant,  feel  what  a  blessing 
it  would  be  if  our  earthly  cares  were  over,  and  we  were  safe  in 
our  Heavenly  Father's  bosom.  But  these  longings  are  neither 
right  nor  manly.  God  has  given  us  all  a  place  to  fill  and  a  work 
to  do ;  and  our  imperative  duty  is  to  fill  the  one,  and  to  do  the 

other,  and  wait  until  He  in  His  good  time invites  us  to  rest  for 

ever  in  the  mansions  above."  "  Our  duty,"  he  continues,  *•  is  to 
prepare  for  the  summons,  and,  01  it  is  a  grand  thing  to  feel  at  all 
times  that  you  are  ready, — ^to  have  no  fear  of  death  or  hell,  but  a 
firm  confidence  that  God  is  yours,  and  you  are  His." 

In  1867,  Mr.  Pawson  wrote  a  letter  to  his  brother  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  birth-day.  It  shall  speak  for  itself :—"  I  trust  that 
you  may  have  many  happy  returns  of  your  birth-day.  This  wish 
has  been  so  often  expressed,  that  it  seems  almost  common** 
place,  and  yet,  as  far  as  this  world  at  least  is  concerned,  I 
question  whether  there  is  any  that  contains  a  fuller  weight  of 
meaning ;  for  if  we  are  truly  happy,  what  more  can  we  wish  for 
in  this  life? kind  friends  to  surround  and  cheer  us,  a  con- 
sciousness of  our  own  integrity  and  uprightness,  and,  to  crown 
all,  a  sense  of  God's  favour ;  for  I  am  of  opinion  that  he  Who 
has  not  experienced   that,   has  never   known  what  it  is  to  be 

•  This  excellent  lady  passed  to  her  eternal  reward,  October  24th,  1870. 
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Wpy I  trust,  then,  my  dear  boy,  that  this  happiness,  in  its 

widest  and  largest  sense,  will  be  yours,  henceforth  and  to  the  end 
of  time.     Strive  to  attain  it  1    I  do  not  think  we  are  always  right 
in  desiring  long  life.     Some  men  live  a  long  life  in  a  few  years ; 
it  is  long  because  it  is  useful.    They  have  the  happy  art   of 
crowding  many  deeds  of  charity,  kind  words  and  kind  acts,  into 
a  few  years,  and  when  they  are  called  hence,  there  is  a  place 
vacant;  they  are  missed  men;  they  have  won  a  seat  in  the  affec- 
tions of  many,  and  it  seems  as  if  they  had  lived  longer  than  they 
really  have, — so  great  is  the  influence  they  have  gained.    Others 
again,  of  a  far  different  nature,  remind  us  of  the   '  unprofitable 
servant,*  who  hid  his  talent  in  the  earth They  may  pride  them- 
selves in  the  belief  that,  at  any  rate,  they  do  no  harm  in  the  world ; 
and  perhaps,  directly  they  do  not ;  but  who  shall  say  that  the  indi- 
net  influence  of  their  conduct  is  not  entirely  prejudicial.    We  are 
all  engaged  in  a  warfare We  cannot  be  neutrals The  'unpro- 
fitable servant  *  had  not  wasted  his  Lord's  money ;   but  he  had 
not  increased  it,  and  for  this  supineness,  this  neutrality,  we  may 

say,  he  was  condemned If  we  accept  service  under  the  great 

Captain,  we  fight  on  the  mnning  side.  Opposition  and  fierce 
enemies  we  shall  have.  The  campaign  may  be  a  long  one,  but  our 
enemies  must  and  will  be  beaten.  Their  prospect  is  that  of  the 
'  forlorn  hope '  without  even  the  bare  chance  of  success  which  a 
*  forlorn  hope'  has.  And  then  what  real  happiness  we  find  in 
believing  in  Christ  f 

*  True  pleaaores  abound  In  the  nqitnxons  sound ; 
And  whoever  hath  found  it,  hath  paiadise  found  : 
My  Jesus  to  know,  And  feel  His  blood  flow, 
'T  is  life  everlasting,  *i  is  heaven  below.* 

Let  me  recommend  you to  give  these  thoughts  your  serious 

consideration.  I  trust  and  believe  that  they  have  engaged  your 
attention  more  than  once,  and  I  hope  that  your  mind  is  made 
up  to  be  a  true  Christian,  and  thus  to  follow  those  loved  ones  who 
have  now  passed  to  their  eternal  rest.  Don't  be  afraid  to  profess 
your  principles  to  be  those  of  a  Christian.  God  honours  such 
a  profession ;  and  remember  that  salvation  may  be  had  by  earnestly 
asking  for  it  through  Christ's  merits  alone."  Would  that  all 
English  school-boys  received  such  letters  as  this  on  their  birth- 
days t 

In  the  early  part  of  1868,  Mr.  Pawson  prepared  an  essay  entitled, 
"  How  shall  we  retain  our  elder  Scholars,"  the  reading  of  which  was 
heard  with  much  interest  by  the  meeting  of  teachers  and  officers  of 
the  Circuit  Sunday  School  Union.    At  the  beginning  and  at  the 
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end  of  this  valuable  paper  he  had  written  the  words :  *^  Spes  mea  in 
Deo.**    And  this  was  his  motto  both  in  life  and  death. 

On  Sunday,  October  lOfeh,  1869,  he  was  at  his  accustomed  and 
xnuch-loved  work  in  the  school.     The  lessons  were  Proverbs  i.,  and 
Numbers  xx.  1-18.    On  the  following  Tuesday  he  left  for  Mat- 
lock, in  the  hope  of  recruiting  his  strength.    Until  this  time  his 
active  interest  in  the  work  of  God  was  unabated,  and  he  rejoiced 
greatly  at  the  appointment  of  a  Home  Missionary  minister  to  Farn- 
ley.    But  his  health  rapidly  declined,  and  all  unconsciously  he  waa 
hurrying  to  the  grave.    Two  or  three  days  before  his  death  he 
said  to  a  relative : — «*I  have  many  mercies, — ^will  you  read  and 
pray  with  me?"   and  when  petitions  were  offered  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  he  fervently  responded,  and  sweetly  thanked 
the  petitioner  for  her  prayers.     His  happy,  cheerful  disposition 
had  led  his  friends  to  look  .for  the  prolongation  of  his  life ;  but 
on   Sunday  evening,  November  2l8t,   about    seven  o'clock,  he 
became  seriously  ill.     The  doctor  had  said  that  his  pulse  was 
weaker :  for  himself,  he  thought  he  was  better.     His   relatives 
inquired  if  Christ  was  precious  to  him.    "  Tes,"  he  emphatically 
replied.    Was  Christ  the  '*  Bock  *'  upon  which  he  built  his  hopes  ? 
"  Yes,"  he  replied  again.     "  Tom,"  said  a  member  of  the  famUy, 
**  God  has  been  very  good  to  you,  and  to  all  of  us, — *  a  Father 
of  the  fatherless.'"    <<Yes,"  said  he,   <<and  He  will  be  still,  if 
we  trust  in  Him."    He  then  slept  a  little  while.    "  Tom,"  said 
a  well-known  voice,   "if  you  should  not  get  better,  would  you 
not  wish  to  send  a  message  to  your  brothers  to  decide  at  once 
for  Christ  ?  "    "  Undoubtedly,"  he  promptly  rejoined ;  "  but  who 
says  I  shall  not  get  better  ?  "    He  slept  his  last  sleep,  and  the 
watchers  knew  not  that  he  had  gone  I 

*'  The  hand  of  the  reaper 

^Takes  the  eara  that  are  hoary ; 
Bat  the  voice  of  the  weeper 
Wails  manhood  in  glozy. 

"  The  autumn  winds  raahing 

Waft  the  leaves  that  are  searest ; 
Bat  our  flower^was  in  flaahing 
When  blighting  was  nearest. 

•  •  •  • 

"  Like  the  dew  on  the  mountain, 
Like  the  foam  on  the  river, 
Like  the  bubble  on  the  fountain, 
Thou  art  gone».and  for  ever  1  '* 

Mr.  Fawson*8  death  having  been  announced,  many  valued  testi- 
monies to  his  worth  were  communicated  to  console  the  sorrowing 
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tiends.    The  Be  v.  John  Farrar  wrote : — "  The  character  of  Mr. 

• 

Thomas  was  such  as  to  a£fbrd  you  mnch  comfort  in  the  review. 
I  have  known  many  young  men,  in  the  world  and  in  the  Church, 
but  few  that  could  be  compared  with  him.  He  was  intelligent 
and  manly  beyond  his  years.  I  greatly  admired  his  conduct  in 
the  family :  he  was  there  the  Christian  gentleman,  and  could 
always  acquit  himself  with  admirable  propriety  and  ease.  I  know 
the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  away  from  Famley,  as  well 
as  the  opinion  entertained  of  him  among  his  Christian  friends 
and  brethren  at  home.  Betiring,  modest,  winning  the  esteem  of 
others  by  the  absence  of  everything  bordering  on  forwardness  or 
conceit,  his  removal  is  a  great  loss  and  blow."  The  Bev.  William 
Arthur,  M.A.,  said: — ''Even  I,  who  comparatively  knew  Mr. 
Thomas  so  little,  feel  as  under  a  personal  loss.  There  were 
few  young  men  in  whom  I  felt  a  more  hopeful  interest,  and 
none  for  whom  I  had  greater  respect.  His  maturity,  his  decided 
course  in  matters  of  religion,  and  his  general  superiority  of  bear- 
ing and  of  character,  gave,  even  on  a  slight  acquaintance,  much 
more  than  a  common  impression  of  worth  and  possible  usefulness 
in  the  future.  He  was  just  the  kind  of  young  man  I  should 
like  to  see  everywhere  taking  up  the  work  of  God,  and  making  it 
their  own." 

The  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Bramley  Circuit,  of  which  Mr. 
Pawson  was  the  secretary,  recorded  its  sense  of  the  great  loss  which 
it  had  sustained,  and  witnessed  to  his  «  high-toned  character  as  a 
Ohiistian  gentleman  and  office-bearer  in  the  Church." 
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OF  PBLTON   FELL,   DUBHAM  : 

BY  HER  BON,  THE  BEV.  FOBSTER  CBOZIEB. 

PiLTON  Fell,  as  the  name  may  suggest,  is  not  a  town ;  but  is  a 
village  80  small  and  unimportant  that  it  does  not  appear  on  any 
ordinary  map.  It  is  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county 
of  Dnrluim,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Chester-le- Street,  and  at 
About  an  equal  distance  from  the  old  cathedral  city  on  one  side, 
■nd  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  on  the  other.  A  visitor  to  the  place 
may  goon  discover  that  he  is  in  a  region  of  coals  and  colliers :  he 
walks  on  coal-black  roads,  passes  long  rows  of  miners'  dwellings, 
Mes  heaps  of  coals  in  front  of  cottage- doors,  and  meets  numbers 
of  men  and  boys  whose  begrimed  faces  testify  to  the  nature  of 
their  employment. 
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like  nnmerons  other  collieiyvillagesin  the  north,  Felton  Fell  has 
been  for  many  years  blessed  with  Methodist  teaching ;  and  but  for 
Methodism  would  probably  have  been  without  the  ordinances  of 
religion  altogether.  It  forms  a  part  of  the  Durham  Circuit;  but,  as 
the  natural  consequence  of  being  a  long  distance  from  the  centre, 
it  receives  comparatively  little  ministerial  labour  and  pastoral 
oversight.  This  lack,  however,  is  to  a  considerable  extent  supplied 
by  an  able  body  of  Local-preachers,  and  by  a  zealous  band  of 
Christian  workers,  which  the  locality  has  always  possessed.  Perhaps 
few  parts  of  the  Lord's  vineyard  have  been  so  fruitful  as  this. 
A  missionary  is  now  employed  in  India,  and  one  in  Fiji ;  there  are 
two  ministers  in  Home  Circuits ;  and  there  are  numbers  of  Local- 
preachers  and  Sunday-school  teachers,  scattered  over  the  country, 
while  some  of  them  have  found  their  way  to  America  and  Austra- 
lia, and  are  there  labouring  for  Christ ;  all  of  whom  were  scholars 
in  the  Methodist  Sunday-school,  and  were  converted  to  God  in 
the  humble  Methodist 'Chapel,  of  this  village. 

It  was  here,  in  this  place  of  coals  and  Christians,  of  pits  and 
pious  pitmen,  that  Maboabbt  Cbozieb  lived  for  many  years.  She 
was  an  hereditary  Methodist, — ^if  there  be  any  such, — a  native  of 
Wallsend,  on  the  Tyne,  and  belonged  to  one  of  the  old  Methodist 
families  of  that  place.  Her  grandfather,  James  Lowrie,  and  his 
wife,  were  both  brought  to  Christ  under  John  Wesley's  preaching ; 
and  thus  it  became  her  privilege,  while  young,  to  behold,  both  in 
her  aged  grandparents  and  in  her  own  father  and  mother,  some  of 
Christ's  living  '<  epistles."  Having  had  such  examples  set  before 
her,  and  having  been  in  all  other  respects  carefully  trained,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  in  the  freshness  of  her  youth  she  decided  for  the 
Lord,  and  joined  the  Church  of  her  fathers. 

As  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  her  conversion  took  place  when 
she  was  in  her  fourteenth  year;  and  from  that  period,  till  the  day 
of  her  death,  her  life  was  blameless  before  all  men.  In  the  provi- 
dence of  God  she  was  called  upon,  from  almost  her  entrance  on 
life,  to  suffer :  for  over  thirty  years  she  was  a  stranger  to  perfect 
bodily  health ;  and  the  bereavements  she  endured  were  so  numerous 
and  severe,  involving  time  after  time,  as  they  did,  a  painful  reverse 
in  circumstances,  that  it  may  be  said  her  course  was  ever  clouded 
with  trouble  and  sorrow.  Yet  she  could  not  but  acknowledge  God's 
guiding  hand,  and  frequently  she  dwelt  on  the  Divine  goodness 
with  devout  gratitude  and  fervent  praise. 

When  she  was  in  her  girlhood  she  was  left  an  orphan,  her  father 
having  lost  his  life  in  one  of  the  too  frequent  terrible  Wallsend 
colliery  explosions ;  and  while  still  in  her  **  teens,"  her  two  brothers 
also  were  carried  to  the  grave.    One  of  these,  a  young  man  of 
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twenfy-one,  was  cut  down  by  oonsomption,  and  the  other,  a  youth 
o{  serenieen,  was  swept  away  by  another  colliery  accident.  She 
was  thus  left  the  only  child  of  her  widowed  parent.  Bat  nobly 
she  acquitted  herself:  she  was  a  "  light  and  joy  "  in  the  home ; 
an  obedient  and  an  affectionate  daughter,  she  sought  with  untiring 
lore  her  mother's  comfort  and  support. 

Not  many  years  elapsed  before  her  mother  saw  fit  to  contract  a 
second  marriage,  in  consequence  of  which  Margaret  took  a  situation 
ID  Newcastle-upon-Tyne ;  where  she  remained  for  three  years. 
These  were  times  in  which  her  character  was  severely  tested ;  but  it 
bore  its  testing  well.  She  lived  in  a  Boman  Catholic  family ;  was 
ent  off  from  home  associations ;  had  no  one  from  whom  she  could 
seek  counsel  or  sympathy ;  and,  what  was  more  trying  than  all, 
was  prevented  from  attending  her  much-loved  class-meeting.  Tet, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  her  religious  life  was  preserved,  and  she  was 
regular  in  her  observance  of  public  worship.  Such,  in  the  end, 
was  the  power  of  her  influence  over  both  her  master  and  mistress, 
that  she  overcame  their  prejudices  ;  indeed  she  won  their  affection 
to  such  a  degree  that  she  was  welcomed  to  their  house,  as  a  visitor 
and  friend,  as  long  as  she  lived.  During  her  residence  in  New- 
castle, owing  to  a  fall  from  a  second  storey  window,  she  received 
a  serious  injury  to  her  head,  which  was  the  cause  of  intense 
suffering,  physical  and  mental,  all  through  her  after  life;  and 
which,  doubtless,  had  some  remote  connection  also  with  her  death. 

Having  married,  she  removed  from  Newcastle  to  Willington, 
near  North  Shields.  Here  she  soon  proved  herself  an  active  and 
nsefol  member  of  the  Methodist  Society.  Her  house  at  once 
became  the  home  of  the  preachers,  and  her  hand  was  ready  for 
every  good  work ;  but  here  too,  before  long,  she  was  called  upon  to 
endnre  a  great  domestic  trouble.  The  mother's  eye  had  sparkled 
on  seeing  her  first-bom  child,  and  with  a  Hannah's  piety  she  had 
devoted  her  Samuel  to  the  Lord.  The  child  grew,  and  became 
precocious  and  interesting;  but  God  called  him,— not,  alas]  as 
the  maternal  fondness  would  fain  have  had  it,  to  earthly  distinction 
and  honour,  but  to  Himself.  With  many  tears,  but  as  a  Christian 
mother,  she  yielded  up  her  treasure.  The  little  fellow  died,  express- 
ing, like  an  aged  saint,  his  faith  and  hope  in  Jesus,  though  only 
five  years  old. 

In  the.  year  1846,  Mr.  Crozier  having  secured  a  better  situation 
at  Pelton  Fell,  the  family  removed  thither ;  and  were  soon  com- 
fortably settled.  But  before  nine  weeks  had  passed  away,  the  most 
cniahing  calamity  of  Mrs.  Grozier's  life  came.  Its  ocQurrenoe  was 
inse  and  right,  no  doubt,  but  incomprehensible  ;  it  was  a  visitation 
that  pierced  her  heart  through  and  through,  and  made  her  a 
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mourner  all  her  remainiDg  days.  She  was  devotedly  attached  to 
her  husband,  he  was  devoted  to  her,  and  both  were  living  for  Christ. 
How  awful  that  one  so  brave,  so  good,  and  so  young  as  he  should 
suddenly  be  caught  away;  and  that  too  by  a  violent  death!  But 
so  it  pleased  Him  who  doth  all  things  well.  He  was  a  Local- 
preacher,  and  class-leader, — a  man  highly  esteemed  by  every  one 
who  knew  him.  His  death  resulted  from  injuries  received  in  an 
explosion  at  Pelton  colliery.  No  pen  can  picture  the  home  on 
that  dread  morning,  when  the  truth  was  realised  that  its  head  was 
gone — ^the  anguish  of  a  riven  heart,  the  pitiful  cry  of  fatherless 
children,  first  conscious  of  their  loss.  At  such  a  season  only  true 
religion  is  power, — only  Christ  can  comfort.  By  this  sad  event 
Mrs.  Crozierwas  left  a  widow  when  she  was  twenty-nine  years  of  age: 
she  was  in  delicate  health,  possessed  naturally  a  frail  physical  consti- 
tution, and  had  three  children  dependent  upon  her,  the  eldest  of 
whom  was  only  six  years  old.  For  herself  and  her  little  charge  there 
was  no  visible  means  of  support, — only  the  promise  of  Him  who 
is  **  a  Father  of  the  fatherless,  and  a  Judge  of  the  widows."  On 
this  promise,  however,  she  could  rest, — to  her  it  was  sufiSoient.  She 
never  married  again,  and  she  never  ceased  to  mourn;  but  her 
intelligent  piety  prevented  her  murmuring  at  her  lot,  or  com- 
plaining under  the  frequent  auctions  of  her  life. 

During  the  twenty-three  years  of  her  widowhood,  it  is  well 
known  in  the  village  how  she  lived  and  laboured,  how  both  hand 
and  head  were  used.  Her  children  were  her  special  care ;  and 
well  she  trained  them  for  God.  For  others,  too,  she  toiled, 
winning  affection  from  all  classes ;  and  her  name  is  honoured  and 
respected  in  almost  every  cottage  in  the  locality. 

As  a  parent  she  was  remarkable ;  in  fact  we  are  disposed  to 
think  that,  in  this  respect,  she  had  few  equals  in  the  same  station 
in  life.  She  felt  her  responsibility  in  her  solitary  position  as  the 
head  of  her  family,  and  courageously  she  discharged  her  duty. 
Combining  unwearied  firmness  with  great  kindness,  she  main- 
tained her  parental  authority  after  her  children  had  grown  to 
adult  years.  Sometimes  severity  characterised  her  discipline ;  but 
it  was  always  because  she  was  supremely  anxious  that  her  offspring 
should  be  good,  and  that,  if  possible,  they  should  in  goodness 
surpass  all  around  them.  Her  prayers  for  and  with  them  were 
earnest  and  frequent.  The  special  Sabbath-morning  custom  which 
she  observed  can  never  be  forgotten.  By  half-past  eight  o'clock 
her  little  girl  and  two  boys  would  all  be  neatly  dressed  for  school ; 
and  then,  having  been  solemnly  charged  as  to  their  behaviotur 
during  the  day,  each  one, — often  by  name, — would  be  fervently 
commended  to  Ood.    These  prayers  were  not  unanswered ;  this 
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time  was  not  thrown  away.  Her  influence  on  her  children  was  all- 
potent.  She  stamped  them  all  with  something  of  her  own  character ; 
and,  hnmanlj  speaking,  she  was  the  primary  agent  in  their  con- 
Tersion  and  consecration  to  the  service  of  God. 

Bnt,  in  addition  to  her  exemplary  conduct  as  a  parent,  she 
was  a  most  neighbourly  woman.  The  ^word  "  neighbour/*  per- 
liaps,  has  a  higher  significance  in  the  country  than  in  the  town. 
Amongst  the  poor,  and  the  respectable  working-class,  a  ''good 
neighbour  "  is  the  indispensable  friend,  one  who  is  always  present 
on  a  special  occasion,  whether  it  be  joyful  or  sorrowful.  For 
anch  neighbourliness  Margaret  Grozier  will  be  lovingly  remem- 
bered :  her  name  will  be  embalmed  in  many  a  household,  and  will 
long  live  in  many  a  family  story.  Perhaps  it  will  never  be  known 
how  much  work  she  performed,  in  her  weary  watchings  by  the  sick 
and  dying,  until  the  day  when  Christ  shall  say  : — ''Inasmuch  as  ye 

have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these ye  have  done  it  unto 

Ue."  Frequently  she  would  leave  her  bed  at  midnight,  and  thread 
her  way  amid  the  darkness,  lighted  by  the  glimmer  of  her  lantern, 
to  some  home  of  suffering.  Wherever,  or  whenever,  affliction  and 
death  might  summon,  she  would  gladly  go,  to  offer  her  sympathy 
and  help.  This  readiness  to  do  good  often  involved  great 
sacrifice  and  inconvenience ;  but  all  was  done  and  borne  with  a 
Christian  cheerfulness  which  said  to  others, — "  Go,  and  do 
thou  likewise." 

As  a  Christian,  she  did  not  stand  out  with  much  distinctness  as 
niaking  a  high  profession  of  religion.  She  had,  however,  an 
intelligent  apprehension  that  Christ  died  for  her  sins ;  and  with 
confidence  she  rested  on  the  Atonement.  Sometimes  she  yielded 
to  despondency,  and  was  often  perplexed  with  doubts  and  fears ;  but 
howBTer  unsatisfactory  to  herself  her  Christian  experience  might 
be, — ^though  it  was  never  as  much  so  in  the  estimation  of  others 
as  in  her  own, — ^her  deportment  before  the  world  was  irreproach- 
able. She  possessed  not  only  sound,  but  high  principle.  Gifted 
with  remarkably  strong  conunon  sense,  with  overflowing  generosity 
of  disposition,  with  a  noble  soul,  and  possessing  deep  piety,  she 
was  incapable  of  anything  low,  or  unkind,  or  mean. 

She  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  Methodism,  and  cherished  a 
deep  reverence  for  the  "  old  preachers  "  she  used  to  hear  in  her 
youth.  Her  home  was  always  open  to  the  servants  of  the  Lord ; 
and  to  her  table  every  herald  of  the  cross  was  welcome,  whether 
local  or  itinerant. 

Her  last  affliction  was  long  and  painful.  For  nearly  nine 
months  she  was  confined  to  her  bed ;  but  she  patiently  submitted 
to  everytiiing  as  sent  from,  or  pemoitted  by,  the  Lord.    From  the 
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first  she  believed  her  recovery  hopeless ;  but  at  the  prospect  of 
death  there  was  only  one  thing  which  cost  her  a  pang :  she  was 
not  afraid  to  die ;  but,  0,  her  children  1  From  them  it  was  hard 
to  part ;  she  loved  them  as  her  life.  Never  was  Spartan  mother 
prouder  of  her  sons ;  her  daughter,  too,  was  to  her  a  joy  that  no 
words  could  describe.  How  could  she  leave  these  ?  Let  her 
answer  for  herself : — "  One  night,"  said  she,  **  I  wrestled  in  agony 
with  the  Lord.  At  length  I  got  the  victory ;  and  I  was  able  to 
give  them  up,  one  by  one,  to  God.  Thank  God,  they  are  all 
employed  in  His  service,  and  they  will  meet  me  in  heaven ;  and 
meet  with  their  father,  too,  and  we  shall  bo  a  family  in  heaven." 
After  this  struggle,  though  she  was  tortured  with  pain,  she  became 
daily  more  ripe  for  glory,  and  ready  to  go  hence  whenever  the 
Master  might  see  fit  to  call  her. 

On  the  day  of  her  death,  about  an  hour  before  her  departure,  her 
eldest  son  said  to  her,  '<  Mother,  are  you  conscious  you  are  dying  ?  *' 
Not  being  able  to  articulate  well,  she  simply  answered,  <'  Aye.'' 
''Are  you  not  afraid?'*  he  added.  This  evidently  took  her  by 
surprise ;  for,  with  something  like  sternness,  she  quickly  replied, 
"  No.'*  The  question  was  put,  "  Why  are  you  not  afraid  ? "  Here 
the  ready,  though  broken,  answer  came,  "  Ohrist— the — Book!" 
The  hymn,  **  Bock  of  Ages  *'  had  always  been  a  favourite  with  her. 
Her  son  then  quoted  the  lines : — 

**  *T  is  Jesns,  the  First  and  the  Last, 

Whose  Spirit  shall  guide  as  safe  home,'* 

when  she  repeated  the  word  <'  home,"  though  with  difficulty,  and 
seemed  to  dwell  upon  it  with  rapture ;  and  as  the  verse  was 
completed, — 

"  We'll  praise  Him  for  all  that  is  past, 
And  trust  Him  for  all  that  *s  to  oome," 

she  caught  up  in  a  similar  way  the  concluding  word  "  come." 
The  Master  then  seemed  very  near  indeed.  Her  children  con- 
tinued standing  round  her  bed,  and  holding  her  hands  in  theirs, 
but  the  dying  servant  of  Jesus  never  spoke  agaiii :  within  an  hoar 
afterwards  her  eyelids  gently  fell.  As  if  she  had  but  calmly  sunk 
to  sleep,  she  breathed  her  last,  and  her  soul  escaped  to  God,  en 
the  29th  of  November,  1869,  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  her  age. 
Her  children  all  unite  in  saying,  «  One  of  the  best  of  women,  and 
queen  of  mothers.'* 

But  for  want  of  space,  we  should  gladly  linger  on  the  lesson  of 
Mrs.  Orozier's  life.  One  thing,  however,  must  be  said, — ^that  the 
secret  of  her  success  was  her  piety.  But  for  this,  she  never  would 
or  could  have  trainedi  and  given  to  the  Christian  ministry,  her  two 
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sons;  and  her  daugbter  also  to  the  work  of  Methodist  teaching. 
I^t  mothers  be  pious,  careful  about  both  example  and  precept  in 
the  home,  and  the  Church  of  Ohrist  will  never  lack  either  useful 
fflembersi  or  earnest  ministers  for  her  blessed  work. 
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I. 

Thi  sceptre  had  departed  from  Judah,  and  a  Boman  Procurator 
now  governed  the  province  of  Judea.  Archelaus,  an  Idumean, 
and  a  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  was  the  last  of  his  race  who 
Kigned  in  that  province ;  and  he  bore  only  the  title  of  Ethnarch ; 
for  after  his  deposition  by  Augustus,  (a.d.  6,)  Quirinus,  the  prefect 
of  Syiiay  received  orders  to  place  the  whole  territory  under  the 
immediate  government  of  Borne,  and  to  exact  from  the  Jews,  for 
Cssar,  the  taxes  they  had  paid  to  the  family  of  Herod. 

Btoeurators  were  then  appointed  in  Judea,  of  whom  the  first 
was  GoponiuSy  (a.d.  8,)  the  second  Annius  Bufus,  (a.d.  18,)  the 
third  Valerius  Oratus,  (a.d.  16,)  and  the  fourth  Pontius  Pilatus, 
(a.d.  26,)  Tiherius  Ccesar  being  at  that  time  Emperor  of  Bome. 

Boman  history  makes  mention  of  a  celebrated  Samnite  general 
called  Pontius  Telesinus,  who  joined  the  party  of  Marius,  andfought 
agamst  the  generals  of  Sylla;  and  it  is  supposed  that  Pontius 
Pilate  waa  a  descendant  of  some  member  of  the  gem  Pontia.  The 
name  Pilatus  may  signify  one  armed  with  the  pilunij  or  javelin ; 
or  one  who  wore  the  pileus,  or  cap,  which  was  given  to  liberated 
Blaves ;  but  of  the  early  history  of  Pilate  nothing  definite  is  known, 
and  the  Oerman  legend  respecting  him,  that  he  was  an  illegitimate 
son  of  Tyrus,  king  of  Mayence,  is  worth  no  more  than  a  passing 
mention. 

His  predecessors  had  resided  at  Cassarea,  where  were  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Boman  army  ;  but  one  of  his  first  orders  was  to 
remove  the  soldiers  to  Jerusalem,  with  the  standards  bearing  the 
images  of  CsBsar.  This  act  so  incensed  the  Jews  that  they  rushed  to 
Cesarea  in  great  numbers,  imploring  him  to  remove  the  standards ; 
vhieh  he  was  induced  to  do  only  when  the  applicants  bared  their  necks, 
and  fell  down  before  him,  declaring  that  they  were  willing  to  die 
rather  than  see  the  laws  of  their  country  trampled  under  foot."*^ 
He  nearly  drove  the  Jewish  people  to  insurrection  by  hanging  up 
i^  Herod's  palace  some  gilt  shields  bearing  the  names  of  heathen 
deities  ;f  and  again  by  appropriating  the  sacred  money  to  the 

*  Josephos :  Antiq.,  kriii.,  3. 1.      f  ^ilo :  Works,  vol.  iv.,  p.  164.    Bohn. 
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oonstmction  of  an  aquedaot  for  bringing  water  to  Jemsalem  from 
a  distance  of  two  hundred  furlongs.*  We  bam  too  from  St.  Luke, 
(xiii.  1,)  that  he  slew  certain  Galileans  who  came  up  to  Jerusalem  to 
worship,  mingUng  their  blood  with  the  blood  of  their  sacrifices  in 
one  of  the  outer  courts  of  the  temple. 

Pilate,  then,  was  a  proud,  selfish,  and  cruel  despot,  caring  nothing 
about  the  public  good,  but  seeking  only  to  promote  his  own  personal 
and  sinister  designs;  and  now  the  meek  and  lowly  One  must 
stand  before  his  bar.  Had  he  not  been  present  in  Jerusalem  that  day, 
the  Sanhedrim  would  probably  have  taken  the  law  into  their  own 
hands,  and  stoned  Jesus  at  once ;  but  this  they  dared  not  do,  and 
therefore  to  the  residence  of  the  Procurator  they  hastened  with 
their  victim,  to  obtain  permission  to  carry  out  their  plans. 

It  was  early  in  the  morning,  and  <*  lest  they  should  be  defiled," 
and  thereby  prevented  from  eating  the  "passover,'' the  chief  priests 
and  scribes  would  not  enter  the  residence  of  a  heathen,  but  stood  at 
the  gate  calling  upon  the  Procurator  to  come  out  to  them.  Pilaie 
went  out,  wondering,  perhaps,  why  he  was  disturbed  so  early. 
Seeing  at  once  that  they  had  a  prisoner  with  them,  he  asked,  some- 
what significantly,  '<  What  accusation  bring  ye  against  this  man  ?  " 
"  If  he  were  not  a  malefactor,"  they  replied,  «  we  would  not  have 

delivered  him  up  unto  thee." <*Take  ye  him,  and  judge  him 

according  to  your  law,"  said  Pilate  sneeringly.  '*  It  is  not  lawful 
for  us  to  put  any  man  to  death,"  \  they  answered ;  and  they  went 
on  to  declare  that  they  found  him  *'  perverting  the  nation,  and 
forbidding  to  give  tribute  to  Cssar,  saying  that  he  himself  is 
Christ  a  Eing."|  <<  With  evident  tact  did  they  bring  forward,  not 
the  religious  but  the  political  side  of  their  accusation,  and  then 
waited,  in  the  hope,  in  some  measure  at  least,  to  prove  their 
charge,  till  Pilate  should  himself  demand  the  grounds  of  their 
assertions."  §  But  how  false  were  these  allegations !  When  bad 
Jesus  sought  to  pervert  the  nation  ?  or  when  had  He  forbidden 
the  payment  of  tribute  unto  Caesar  ?  Only  three  days  before  He 
had,  on  the  contrary,  said  unto  them,  "  Bender  unto  Csesar  the 
things  that  are  Caesar's ; "  ||  yet  now  they  affirm  that  He  had  said 
just  the  reverse.  But  the  gist  of  their  impeachment  was,  that  He 
had  said  that  He  Himself  was  Christ  a  King ; — for  it  was  the  fact 
that  He  had  declared  Himself  the  Messiah  that  gave  them 
umbrage;  but  they  intentionally  avoided  saying  "King  of  the 
Jews,"  though  it  soon  became  evident  that  Pilate  had  so  understood 
their  words. 


•  Josephns:  Wars,  ii.,  9.  4.  f  John  xviii.  29-31. 

;  Loke  xxiii.  2.  §  OoBtersee  on  Luke.  Matt.  zzii.  21. 
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Desirous  to  hear  from  His  own  lips  what   Jesns  meant  by  the 
title  of  ''King,*'  Pilate  retired  into  the  judgment  hall  and  ordered 
Jesus  to  follow.    It  could  not  defile  Him  to  enter  the  dwelling  of 
a  heathen,  and  without  compulsion  He  went  in ;  when  the  Pro- 
eorator  said  unto  Him,  *'  Art  thou  the  King  of  the  Jews  ?  "  that  is, 
the  well-known  expected  one — the  Messiah.    Here  the  yery  form 
m  which  the  question  was  put  is  significant ;  for  it  intimates  a 
contrast  between  His  appearance  and  His  assumed  dignity, — 
iv  tl  6  fiaaiktifs  t»v  'lovdoiW ; — yet  it  was  not  in  mockery  that  Pilate 
said  this,  but  probably  with  a  real  desire  to    understand   the 
nature  of  the  case."^    Wishing  to  know  in  what  sense  Pilate  used 
the  word  **  king,"  Jesus  replied : — <*  Sayest  thou  this  thing  of  thy- 
self, or  did  others  tell  it  thee  of  Me  ?  "    If  Pilate  said  it  of  himself  ^ 
his  question  was  an  earnest  one,  implying  that  he  was,  for  the 
moment  at  least,  a  sincere  inquirer  after  the  truth ;  if  he  said  it 
only  as  a  repetition  of  what  he  had  heard  from  the  Jews,  the  ques- 
tion scarcely  deserved  a  reply.  Or  the  meaning  may  be,  as  Bambach 
puts  it: — "Have  you  hitherto  observed  in  Me,  or  in  My  behaviour 
in  Jerusalem,  anything  which  could  raise  in  you  a  well-grounded 
Bospidon  that  I  attempt  to  make  myself  King  of  Judea,  or  to 
seduce  the  people  from  their  obedience  to  the  Bomans  ?  or  have 
others,  who  are  my  enemies,  informed  you  of  this,  without  giving 
any  proof  of  their  allegation ;  and,  by  their  exalted  character,  so 
&r  imposed  on   your  judgment  that  you  are  not  averse  from 
believing  it,  out  of  complaisance  to  them?*'f    Angrily,  and  with 
haughtiness,  Pilate  retorts,  «  Am  I  a  Jew  ?"   <<  What  care  I,''  that 
is, "  for  the  Jews  and  their  Messiah,  or  for  any  of  their  wranglings 
about  religion  ?    <  Thine  own  nation  and  the  chief  priests  have 
delivered  thee  unto  me :  what  hast  thou  done  ? ' "  Thus  the  proud 
Boman  draws  back  and  retreats,  and  the  only  point  with  which  he 
will  concern  himself  is, — <*  What  hast  thou  done  ?  " 

Jesus  had  **done"  nothing ;  and  He  therefore  answered : — «  My 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world :  if  My  kingdom  were  of  this  world, 
then  would  My  servants  fight,  that  I  should  not  be  delivered  to 
the  Jews ;  but  now  is  My  kingdom  not  from  hence."  His  empire, 
nnlike  the  four  great  empires  spoken  of  by  Daniel,  ^  the  last  of 
which  was  now  in  the  ascendant,  was  not  of  earthly,  but  of  heavenly 
origin :  He  had  come  down  from  heaven  to  establish  it,  and  it  was 
a  dominion  not  of  outward  show  and  splendour,  but  of  spiritual 
heauty,  life,  and  power.  It  was  *  *  the  stone  cut  out  of  the  mountain 
without  hands,"  the  kingdom  '<  set  up  "  by  '<  the  Ood  of  heaven," 

*  So  Lampe  and  Hengstanberg,  etc.        f  "  MeditationB,"  vol.  i.,  p.  132. 
:  Dtaiel  ii  34,  35 ;  vii«  13, 14. 
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the  "  everlaeting  dominion  "  which  should  "  not  pass  away."  Had  it 
been  a  worldly  empire  that  was  in  question,  His  *'  servants  "  would 
have  fought.  But  who  were  they  ?  The  angels  whom  He  mentioned 
in  the  garden  ?  (Matt.  xxvi.  58 ;)  so  Stier  contends.  But  did 
Pilate  know  of  these  ?  And  what,  moreover,  could  angels  have  to 
do  with  fighting  for  an  earthly  kingdom?  By  His  '< servants," 
then,  Christ  meant  His  followers  and  disciples,  some  of  whom,  if 
Peter's  example  indicated  what  was  for  a  time  at  least  their  bold- 
ness, would  have  fought  for  Him  in  the  garden,  and,  few  as  they 
seemed  in  number,  would,  remembering  what  ''signs"  He  had 
already  wrought,  fight  for  Him  even  now,  and  thus  prevent  Pilate 
from  delivering  Him  up  unto  the  Jews.  "  Art  Thou  a  king  then," 
inquired  Pilate  earnestly.  <<  Thou  sayest  that  I  am  a  king,"  was 
the  reply :  **  to  this  end  was  I  bom,  and  for  this  cause  came  I  into 
the  world,  that  I  should  bear  witness  unto  the  truth.  Every  one 
that  is  of  the  truth  heareth  My  voice." 

This  was  the  '*  good  confession  "  which  Jesus  <'  witnessed  "  before 
Pilate.  (1  Timothy  vi.  18.)  He  did  not  deny  that  He  was  a  king, 
but  claimed  for  Himself  the  title  and  the  honour  without  any  ambig- 
uity;  and  declared  that  He  was  bom  in  order  to  bear  witness  unto 
the  tmth, — to  be"  the  prophet  of  the  Highest,"  ''the  £aithful  wit- 
ness," as  well  as  "  the  Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth."  (Bev.  i.  5.) 
Jesus  did  not  become  a  king,  but  was  bom  one :  His  being  bom  was 
not  the  commencement  of  His  existence,  but  He  came  into  the  world 
from  "the  bosom"  of  the  Father,  having  been  enthroned  with 
Him  from  all  eternity.  He  came  to  bear  witness  to  "  the  truth  "  as 
it  relates  to  the  Father,  to  Himself,  and  to  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  as 
it  relates  to  man's  real  happiness  and  weal.  Hence  His  declaration, 
"  Every  one  that  is  of  the  tmth  heareth  My  voice."  The  subjects 
of  His  kingdom  are  those  who  seek  the  truth  for  the  love  of  it;  and 
who,  having  found  it,  hold  it  fast  as  their  highest  treasure.  Men 
who  reject  the  claims  of  Christ  may  style  thexnselves ' '  philosophers," 
and  glory  in  what  they  call  the  **  higher  illumination;"  but  of  the 
great  principles  on  which  the  Divine  govemment  rests,  they  are 
either  wholly  ignorant  or  are  wilfully  oblivious ;  and,  wandering 
on  the  dark  mountains  of  errori  are  in  constant  danger  of  being 
lost. 

Was  Pilate  then  "  of  the  tmth"  ?  These  testing  words  of  Jesus 
proved  that  he  was  not;  for  though  he  asked,  "What  is  truth"?  he 
did  not  wait  for  a  reply :  the  probability  is  that  he  put  the  question 
somewhat  ironically,  as  if  to  intimate  that  he  doubted  whether  it 
could  be  found.  Had  he  but  inquired  after  truth  honestly  and 
sincerely,  he  would  doubtless  have  received  such  an  answer  as 
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might  haye  changed  the  whole  onrrent  of  his  life,  and  saved  him 
from  his  wretched  end ;  hut  Uke  many  of  his  class  in  those  days, 
he  was  a  sceptic  and  a  fatalist,  and  Imew  of  nothing  higher,  and 
cared  for  nothing  better,  than  the  Epicurean  maxim,  ''  Let  us  eat 
and  drink ;  for  to-morrow  we  die." 

Hence  he  abruptly  closed  the  colloquy ;  and,  leaving  the  prcetorium, 
returned  with  his  prisoner  to  the  Jews,  saying,  "I  find  in  him  no 
&ult  at  all."  <<<No  fault;'— and  is  he  then  to  be  set  free?" 
doubtless  thought  the  chief  priests  and  scribes  in  themselves ;  and 
full  of  resentment  at  Pilate's  declaration,  they  cried : — "  He  stirreth 
up  the  people,  teaching  throughout  all  Jewry,  beginning  from  Galilee 
to  this  place."  (Luke  xxiii.  5.)  They  accused  Him  too  of  ''many 
things;"  80  that  Pilate  exclaimed,  ''Hearest  Thou  not  how  many 
things  they  witness  against  Thee  ?  "  (Matt,  xxvii.  18 ; )  and  again, 
Jeans  being  silent, ''  Answerest  thou  nothing  ?  "  (Mark  xv.  4.)  But 
Jesus  still  kept  silence,  so  that  "  the  governor  marvelled  greatly." 

Perplexed  beyond  measu/e,  and  not  knowing  what  to  do,  Pilate 
caught  at  the  word  Galilee,  and  asked  if  "  the  man  were  a  Galilean." 
Being  informed  that  He  was,  it  occurred  to  him  that  '<  he  belonged 
to  Herod's  jurisdiction ;"  and,  hoping  to  get  rid  of  the  case  at  once, 
<•  he  sent  him  to  Herod," — who  happened  to  be  in  Jerusalem  at 
the  time,  whither  he  had  come  to  keep  the  passover.  Or  it  may  be 
that  Pilate  wished  to  be  courteous  to  Herod,  and  thus  to  heal  the 
breaeh  which  had  existed  between  the  two  for  some  time ;  yet 
probably  with  the  hope  that  Herod  would  pronounce  so  favourable 
an  opinion  of  Jesus  as  would  put  to  silence  aU  the  accusations  of 
the  Jews. 

Herod  Antipas  was  the  son  of  Herod  the  Great  by  Malthace,  a 
Samaritan,  and  became,  by  his  father's  last  will,  the  Tetrarch  of 
Gahlee  and  Perea.*  The  murderer  of  John  the  Baptist  at  the 
instigation  of  the  daughter  of  Herodias,!  he  would  at  one  time,  if 
the  report  of  certain  Pharisees  was  true,  have  killed  our  Lord,  by 
whom  he  was  designated  '*  that  fox ; "  |  a  name  which  on  account  of 
his  craftiness  and  ctmning  he  no  doubt  fully  deserved.  Now,  when 
Jesus  appeared  before  him,  he  was  glad,  for  he  had  long  wished  to 
see  Him,  and  **  hoped  to  have  seen  some  nuracle  done  by  him."  But 
had  he  not  heard  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus  before  ?  and  had  they 
not  disturbed  his  conscience,  and  compelled  him  to  say,  Badducee 
though  he  was,  "  This  is  John  the  Baptist;  he  is  risen  from  the 
dead ;  and  therefore  mighty  works  do  show  forth  themselves  in 
him  ?  "  §  Even  ao ;  but  his  course  of  crime  had  seared  his  conscience 


^  Jofephtts :  Antiq.,  xrii.  1.  8.  t  Matt.  ziv.  1-11. 

t  Luke  xiii.  81,  82.  §  Matt.  ziy.  2. 
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by  this  time;  and  now,  as  he  thought,  ''Jesns  might  amnse  or 
interest  him,  as  a  mighty  magician,  or  perhaps  might  announce 
good  fortune  to  his  egoistic  superstition."*  But  no:  to  all  his 
questions,  and  they  were  not  a  few,  Christ  gave  no  reply,  but  stood 
before  him  in  perfect  silence ;  which  was  perhaps  more  annoying 
to  him  than  John  the  Baptist's  terrible  rebuke.  The  chief  priests 
and  scribes  stood  by,  for  they  would  not  lose  sight  of  their  victim 
for  a  moment,  and  whilst  they  violently  accused  Him,  Herod 
permitted  his  <<men  of  war"  to  treat  Him  with  indignity  and 
scorn.  They  "  set  Him  at  nought ;  "  they  "  mocked  Him ; "  they 
threw  over  His  shoulders  a  lustrous  robe, — ftrB^ra  Xoforpay — a  robe  of 
white,  to  characterise  Him  as  a  king ;  and  thus  arrayed  He  was 
sent  back  to  Pilate.  This  event  led  to  the  reconciliation  of  the 
tetrarch  and  the  governor,  whose  enmity  was  perhaps  caused  by 
the  slaughter  of  the  Galileans;  for  quarrels  between  ungodly  men 
are  not  unfrequently  made  up  over  an  act  of  injustice  common  to 
both  parties. 

We  need  not  dwell  further  on  this  episode  in  the  narrative,  which 
is  given  only  by  St.  Luke;  but  very  admonitory  is  the  future 
history  of  Herod.  On  the  accession  of  Gains  to  the  throne  of  the 
Gffisars,  Herod  was  induced  by  the  arguments  of  his  wife  Herodias 
to  repair  to  Bome,  hoping  to  gain  the  title  of  king.  But  an  emissary 
of  his  cousin  Agrippa  followed  him  thither,  and  opposed  hia  claims. 
He  was  banished  to  Lugdunum,  now  Lyons,  a.d.  89,  and  afterwards 
to  Spain,  where  both  he  and  his  wife  died  in  eidle  and  disgrace.! 

On  the  return  of  Jesus,  Pilate  "  called  together  the  chief  priests 
and  the  rulers  and  the  people,*'  and  said,  **  Te  have  brought  this  man 
unto  me,  as  one  that  perverteth  the  people;  and,  behold,  I,  having 
examined  him  before  you,  have  found  no  fault  in  this  man  touching 
those  things  whereof  ye  accuse  him:  no,  nor  yet  Herod:  for  I 
sent  you  to  him ;  and,  lo,  nothing  worthy  of  death  is  done  unto  him. 
I  will  therefore  chastise  him,  and  release  him."|  **  We  found  this 
fellow  perverting  the  nation,"  was  the  charge  of  the  chief  priests 
and  rulers ;  **  I  find  him  guiltless  of  this  imputation,"  says  Pilate, 
<*  and  so  also  does  Herod ;  "  and  thus  was  Jesus  a  second  time  pro- 
nounced innocent.  But  if  He  was  innocent,  why  should  He 
be  <' chastised"?  The  chastisement  referred  to  was  no  doubt 
that  of  the  scourge;  and  Pilate,  though  convinced  that  Jesus  did 
not  deserve  to  die,  thought  that  he  might  inflict  upon  Him  a  lesser 
punishment,  and  that  this  would  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  people. 

A  custom  existed,  the  origin  of  which  is  involved  in  obscurity, 
but  was  no  doubt  Jewish  rather  than  Gentile,  according  to  which 


•  Lange.  [f  Josephua :  Antiq., xviii.  7,  s.  2;  Wars,  ii.  ix.  6.  }  Luke  xxiii.  13-16. 
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a  priBoner  was  released  on  tlie  day  of  the  Passover,  the  people 
themselves  making  choice  of  the  person.  According  to  St.  Mark, 
the  multitude  reminded  Pilate  of  this  custom;  according  to  St. 
John  he  himself  also  thought  of  it,  and  offered  Jesus  as  the  one  to 
be  released.  But  no :  there  was  one  named  Barabbas,  a  notable 
prisoner,  who  had  taken  part  in  **  the  insurrection,"  and  had  even 
committed  murder ;  and  the  multitude  cried,  **  Not  this  man,  but 
Barabbas."*  "Away  with  this  man,  and  release  unto  us 
Barabbas."  t  Thus  "  they  denied  the  Holy  One  and  the  Just,  and 
desired  a  murderer  to  be  granted  unto  them."|  Barabbas  had 
been  brought  into  the  presence  of  Pilate,  and  was  standing,  perhaps, 
near  to  Jesus,  at  this  crisis.  For  what  had  taken  place  just  then? 
The  wife  of  Pilate  had  sent  him  a  message,  and  he  had  probably 
left  the  judgment-seat  for  a  few  moments  to  receive  it,  when  the 
chief  priests  seized  on  the  opportunity  of  bringing  Barabbas 
forward,  and  of  rousing  the  passions  of  the  people  to  the  highest 
pitch.  O  sad  and  lamentable  sight !  the  Prince  of  Life,  the  Son  of 
God,  placed  side  by  side  with  a  notorious  bandit ;  yet  a  sight  as 
wondrous  as  it  was  sad  and  lamentable,  for  He  condescended  to 
bear  this  obloquy  and  shame  that  He  might  thereby  raise  us  to 
honour,  glory,  and  eternal  life. 

Many  of  the  cursive  or  later  manuscripts  read  "Jesus- 
Barabbas  "  as  the  name  of  this  prisoner,  and  some  have  supposed 
that  he  played  the  part  of  a  false  prophet  or  Messiah.  Barabbas 
KSM  n^  signifies  <<the  father*s  son;*'  and  Olshausen  observes, 
"  Hence  all  which  to  the  Saviour  was  essentially  natural  appeared 
in  the  murderer  caricatured.  Moreover,  it  is  not  improbable  that  his 
whole  enterprise  had  been  a  caricature  of  the  most  holy  under- 
taking of  Christ;  that  probably  he  had  arrogated  to  himseK  the 
potential  character  of  the  Messiah.  But  the  blinded  multitude 
chose  the  hellish  caricature  in  preference  to  the  heavenly 
Archetype."  § 

As  to  the  message  of  Pilate's  wife ; — «  Have  thou  nothing  to  do 
with  that  just  man  :  for  I  have  suffered  many  things  this  day  in 
a  dream  because  of  him ; " — according  to  tradition,  the  name  of 
this  woman  was  Claudia  Procula.  Usually  the  officers  of  the 
Bonuin  Government  were  not  permitted  to  take  their  wives  with 
them  into  the  provinces  of  which  they  had  charge,  but  in  this  case 
the  rule  had  been  set  aside ;  and  from  the  lips  of  this  Boman  lady 
comes  another  testimony  to  the  righteous  character  of  Christ.  She 
bad  been  disturbed  in  her  sleep  that  day, — for  Pilate  had  left  her  at 


•  John  XTiii.  £9,  40.  jLuke  xxjii.  18,  19.  {  Acts  ii'.  U. 

§  On  the  Qoepels,  vol.  iv.,  p.  222.  (Clark.) 
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a  very  early  hoar, — on  acooant  of  "  that  just  mac."  It  was  ahnoet 
the  last  warning  voice  that  Pilate  was  to  hear.  The  dream  may 
be  accounted  for  on  natural  principles ;  for  the  Procurator's  wife 
had  probably  heard  the  clamours  of  the  people  when  they  first 
brought  Jesus  to  Pilate,  a  few  hours  before.  But  it  is  by  no  means 
irrational  to  suppose  that  God  was  in  that  dream,  and  that  it  was 
intended  by  Divine  Providence  as  an  admonition  for  the  haughty 
*'  governor."  It  may  be  said  indeed,  But  what  if  he  had  been  induced 
to  comply  with  his  wife's  request  7  Would  not  Jesus  have  been 
released  ?  and  would  not  the  purposes  of  God  have  thereby  been 
changed  ?  So  it  would  appear ;  yet  we  firmly  believe  that  Pilate 
throughout  was  free  to  act  as  he  chose ;  and  though  we  cannot 
fully  explain  how  he  could  thus  be  at  liberty  whilst  he  was  doing 
what  the  hand  and  counsel  of  God  "  determined  before  to  be  done," 
(Acts  iv.  28,)  yet  we  cannot  hesitate  to  charge  him  with  rejecting 
the  warnings  of  his  conscience,  and  with  acting  contrary  to  the 
honest  convictions  of  his  mind.  For  he  heeded  not  the  warning. 
He  was  willing  enough  to  release  Jesus,  for  he  knew  that  envy 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  conduct  of  the  chief  priests ;  but  he 
vacillated,  and  instead  of  taking  an  independent  course,  put  it  to 
the  people  which  of  the  two  he  should  release  unto  them,  Barabbas 
or  Christ.'*' 

Instigated  by  their  leaders,  the  people  cried,  "Barabbas."  "  What 
shall  I  do  then  with  Jesus  which  is  called  Christ  ?  "  f  inquired 
Pilate.  "Crucify  Him"  was  the  universal  shout.  '*Why,  what 
evil  hath  he  done  ?  I  have  found  no  cause  of  death  in  him ;  I 
will  therefore  chastise  him,  and  let  him  go."  And  now  the  clamour 
of  the  people  rose  higher  and  yet  higher,  "  Crucify  him.  Crucify 
him,"  being  the  burden  of  their  fierce  cries.  "  Pilate  saw  that  he 
could  prevail  nothing;  "  and,  as  the  tumult  increased, "  he  took  water 
and  washed  his  hands  before  the  multitude,  saying,  I  am  innocent 
of  the  blood  of  this  just  person."  (Matt,  xxvii.  24.)  This  custom 
was  a  Jewish  one,  adopted  by  Pilate  because  he  thought  that  it 


*  On  this  point,  and  on  Pilate's  character  generally,  it  haa  been  well  remarked  :— 
*'  We  easily  see  that  he  was  une  of  that  large  class  of  men  who  aspire  to  pablie 
offices,  not  from  a  pure  and  lofty  desire  of  benefiting  the  public  and  advancing 
the  good  of  the  world,  bnt  from  selfish  and  personal  considerations,  fiom  a  love 
of  distinction,  from  a  love  of  power,  from  a  love  of  self-indulgence ;  beiug 
destitute  of  any  fixed  principles,  and  haYiog  no  aim  bnt  office  and  inflaence, 
they  act  right  only  by  chance  and  when  convenient,  and  are  wholly  incapable 
of  pnrsning  a  consistent  conrse,  or  of  acting  with  firmness  and  self-denial  in 
oases  in  which  the  preservation  of  integrity  requires  the  exercise  of  these 
qnalitiea.  Pilate  was  obvioosly  a  man  of  weak,  and  therefore,  with  his  temp- 
tations, of  corrupt  character." 

t  UM.  xxTii.  21 ,  22.    Mark  adds.  <«  Whom  ye  call  the  Xmg  of  the  Jews." 
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wonld  make  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  people.  But  did 
he  think  that,  by  snch  an  act,  he  could  wash  ont  the  stain  of  the 
blood  he  was  abont  to  shed  ?  or  did  he  imagine  that  he  could  in 
this  way  transfer  the  entire  guilt  of  the  procedure  to  the  multitude 
on  whom  he  sought  to  place  it  ?  If  he  did,  the  thought  was  vain ; 
nor  was  his  conscience  more  at  rest  after  he  had  performed  the 
ceremony  than  before. 

"His  blood  be  on  us,  and  on  our  children,"  was  the  answer  of 
the  crowd ;  and  thus  they  voluntarily  took  upon  themselves  and 
upon  their  posterity  the  terrible  consequences  of  the  crime.  They 
doubtless  meant,  "We  will  bear  the  punishment  if  this  man  be 
guiltless ;  "  and  they  were  called  to  bear  it.  When,  after  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  the  Apostles  of  our  Lord  were  summoned  before  the 
Sanhedrim  at  Jerusalem,  the  high  priest  said  unto  them: — 
"  Behold,  ye  have  filled  Jerusalem  with  your  doctrine,  and  intend 
to  bring  this  man's  blood  upon  us ; "  (Acts  v.  28 ;)  but  they  had 
forgotten  what  took  place  in  the  presence  of  Pilate,  and  that  not 
the  Apostles,  but  they  themselves,  had  taken  that  "  man's  blood  " 
upon  them.  And  the  day  of  vengeance  came ;  upon  them  and 
their  children  fell  the  calamity,  the  siege  and  capture  of  Jerusalem 
by  Titus.  "  Then  was  the  exulting  war-cry  of  the  Boman  legions, 
as  they  moved  in  mass,  the  shrieks  of  the  insurgents,  encircled  by 
fire  and  sword,  and  the  wailing  of  the  people  over  their  calamities! 
as,  deserted  on  the  high  ground,  they  turned  in  consternation 
toward  the  enemy.  The  multitude  in  the  city  blended  their  cries 
with  the  cries  of  those  upon  the  hill ;  and  now,  many  emaciated  by 
famine,  and  whose  lips  had  closed,  when  they  beheld  the  sanctuary 
in  a  blaze,  again  gathered  strength  for  lamentations  and  cries. 
The  city  beyond  returned  the  echo,  as  did  the  mountains  around, 
deepening  the  uproar.  Yet  were  the  sufferings  still  more  fearful 
than  the  confusion."  * 


MOTIVES  OP  THE  WILL  AND  INFLUENCE  OF  BEASON: 

A  HINT  TO  EDUCATOBS.+ 

Aftkb  having  regarded  the  will  in  its  seeming  absolute  sovereign- 
ity, we  proceed  to  consider  it  under  a  less  elevated  aspect, — that, 
namely,  in  which  it  appears  as  influenced  and  even  controlled  by 
motives  whose  direction  it  has  consented  to  obey.  To  these  various 
propensions,  the  prompters  and  responsible  ministers  of  human 
nature,  we  must  attribute  all  its  waywardness.  Hence  the  task  of 
edacation,  still  difficult  to  execute  if  easier  to  define,  consists  in 

m.  -  I  ■       —  II  ■     —  ■■       ■■!     I.  ■  ■    •    ■      ■         —  ^»  ■■  .  ^■.^.■■■■■■■■■— ■■■■■         ■■  I  ■-  1.^ 

*  JotephtiB:  Wars,  book  ti.,  ohap.  5.  TraiL 

i  TtansUted  from  the  French  of  Madame  Neoker  de  BauBinre. 
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Bupplying  guides  that  will  not  lead  astray.  A  secondary  source  of 
energy  is  thus  found  for  the  will  in  the  force  of  the  motives 
employed  to  rouse  it  to  action,  "When  these  motives  are  important, 
and  are  such  as  merit  the  approbation  of  conscience  and  of  men  in 
general,  their  influence  is  often  lasting ;  and,  at  length,  habits  of 
constancy  are  formed  within  the  breast.  But  if  we  only  concern 
ourselves  with  actions,  hindering  this  and  encouraging  that,  we 
call  a  thousand  insignificant  motives  to  our  assistance  without 
impelling  the  pupil  in  any  definite  direction.  His  conduct  is  good, 
but  his  moral  nature  remains  passive ;  and  this  is  only  one  more 
way  of  forming  a  fluid  character  and  without  consistence. 

And  yet  in  infancy  motives  alone  have  prime  importance.  At 
that  age  the  future  is  all ;  actual  results  are  of  little  value ;  and 
the  best  actions  are  worthless,  except  as  indexes  of  a  course  to  be 
subsequently  followed  out.  An  adult  may  do  good  or  work  mis- 
chief independently  of  his  own  intentions ;  his  fellows  suffer  or 
rejoice  in  consequence  of  his  conduct,  and  they  have  no  need  to 
investigate  his  motives.  An  infant,  exerting  no  external  influence, 
has  no  demand  made  upon  him  for  any  but  reflex  activity ;  and 
when  he  has  suggested  to  him  a  wrong  or  even  doubtful  motive, 
an  injury  is  inflicted  on  him  which  no  advantage  can  by  any 
means  condone.  The  nature  of  the  motive  is  everything  to  him : 
the  desire  for  instruction  signalises  success  in  intellectual  educa- 
tion, even  as  the  love  of  duty  in  the  education  of  the  heart.  A 
well-formed  intention  cannot  be  without  effect  in  the  youthful 
mind ;  and  knowledge,  once  coveted,  cannot  fail  to  be  acquired. 

Already,  however,  I  seem  to  hear  parents  replying,  **  We  should 
much  prefer  our  children  to  be  influenced  by  the  pure  love  of 
goodness.  Therefore  it  is  that  we  always  begin  by  informing  them 
that  duty  requires  such  and  such  things  to  be  done  or  not  done ; 
but  we  do  not  see  that  this  consideration  has  much  effect  upon 
their  minds.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  play  upon  some  hope  or  fear, 
connected  with  inteTeBisyrhidhihey  understand  better,  we  gain  from 
them  all  that  we  desire.  We  employ  resources  such  as  we  find 
ready  for  our  use  in  their  nature :  we  establish  in  them  useful 
habits,  in  the  hope  that  reason  will  ultimately  add  the  sanction  of 
proper  motives." 

This  reasoning  is  certainly  plausible  enough.  The  pleading  is 
good,  though  the  cause  be  so  desperate :  what  I  maintain  is  tihat 
we  despair  of  it  too  soon.  We  are  so  impatient  to  arrive  at  positive 
results  that  we  choose  the  shortest  path  without  considering 
whether  it  is  the  best.  We  fail  to  reflect  that  acting  from  in- 
terested motives  is  also  a  habit  which  it  is  not  easy  to  uproot. 
The  idea  of  duty,  dryly  set  forth,  has  little  influence,  I  own ;  but  a 
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profoonder  stndy  of  the  methods  of  moving  the  will  might  open  np 
to  as  a  new  route.  Sorely,  before  we  take  up  a  position  morally 
indefensible,  we  should  assure  ourselves  that  there  is  no  alternative. 
Good  intentions,  and  a  zeal  in  the  performance  of  its  duty,  are  not 
Buoh  rare  phenomena  in  a  child.  The  happy  instinct  of  the  mother 
and  certain  special  drcumstances  often  favour  these  dispositions, 
the  germs  of  which  exist  in  all  minds,  and  the  question  of  their 
development  is  one  of  the  highest  importance.  The  motives  that 
influence  the  will  are  essentially  the  same  in  children  as  in  adults ; 
and  if  we  wish  to  employ  observation,  we  have  only  to  examine 
that  which  passes  within  our  own  heart,  an  ever-present  and  most 
appropriate  object  of  scrutiny. 

Still,  what  we  ourselves  experience  is  not  always  easy  to  analyze : 
the  play  of  the  agencies  that  prompt  our  action  is  often  veiled 
to  our  own  sight.  Our  decisions  are  formed  before  their  motives 
are  suspected,  and  those  we  assign  are  not  always  the  correct 
ones.  Beduced  to  the  necessity  of  reasoning,  we  And  ourselves 
inclined,  when  we  would  judge  of  our  internal  condition,  to 
exaggerate  the  power  of  reasoning.  An  excessive  faith  in  its 
influence  as  regards  moral  subjects  is  perhaps  the  error  of  an 
age  proud  of  the  light  which  reason  has  cast  upon  a  thousand 
objects. 

Xt  is  generally  agreeable  to  believe  that  we  act  from  rational  prin- 
ciples :  to  establish  these  principles,  to  apply  them  to  our  particular 
case,  to  prove  that  our  life  is  in  conformity  with  them, — ^this  is 
the  chain  whose  linlcs  we  are  constantly  engaged  in  forming.  To 
our  mental  eye,  the  coil  may  unfold  readily  enough :  it  is  other- 
wise with  the  delicate  thread  which  binds  our  actions  to  our 
principles.  The  influence  of  our  secret  instincts,  tastes,  dislikes, 
mortifications,  of  the  good  or  evil  desires  which  animate  us,  it  is 
diflSoult  to  seize  and  gauge,  and  often  embarrassing  to  acknowledge ; 
and  yet  these  motions  of  the  breast  constitute  the  source  of 
most  of  our  decisions. 

What  we  observe  in  others  is  this.  We  see  plainly  that  our 
friends  are  actuated  by  that  mass  of  principles  and  impressions 
which  we  call  character ;  but  no  one  believes  himself  to  be  led  by 
any  other  guide  than  reason.  We  seek  therefore  to  prove  that  the 
p^  which  we  have  taken  is  regular.  Our  so-called  motives  are 
an  after-thought :  the  general  principles  which  are  found  for  the 
moment  to  accord  with  our  conduct, — these  we  take  to  have  been 
our  motives,  and  we  assign  as  the  cause  of  our  volitions  that  which 
is  only  their  apology.  Other  maxims  present  themselves  as  soon 
as  we  set  about  changing  our  course,  and  there  are  always  ''  eter- 
nal verities  "  to  vindicate  our  most  fickle  mental  revolutions. 
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What  do  we  mean  by  this  word  <<  reason"  ?  In  the  extensiye 
sense  attached  to  it  by  philosophy,  it  is  employed  to  designate 
intellect, — ^that  grand  facnlty  of  the  soul  which  assists  as  in  the 
inquiry  after  tmth.  In  a  more  restricted  acceptation  it  is  applied 
to  the  conduct  of  life,  and  yet  remains  constant  to  its  original 
signification.  Season,  as  we  habitually  consider  it,  has  still  for 
its  province  to  seize  the  relations  of  cause  and  effect,  to  deduce 
consequences  from  principles,  and  to  pronounce  on  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  resulting  to  any  individual  from  his  actions. 
Putting  aside  the  inequalities  and  flaws  which  are  universally 
associated  with  the  gifts  of  human  nature,  she  may  be  regarded  as 
the  sage  counseUor  who  in  our  internal  government  seeks  to 
maintain  the  equilibrium  of  our  varied  powers.  If  she  derives 
her  support  from  great  principles,  she  becomes  truly  exalted.  In 
conjunction  with  religion,  she  attains  the  dignity  of  aloffcy  wisdom 
which  regards  our  interests  as  they  are  interwoven  with  the  issues 
of  eternity :  confined  to  this  mundane  sphere,  she  draws  from  the 
constitution  of  society  practical  regulations  for  our  conduct.  Finally, 
whatever  principles  we  recognise,  and  whatever  sentiments  we  are 
inspired  by,  she  sheds  light  upon  the  consequences  they  involve. 
Powerless  to  create  within  us  tastes  or  temperaments,  she  can  bat 
teach  us  how  to  govern  those  that  do  exist.  She  is  then  a  regu- 
lative influence,  not  a  motive  power.  This  of  itself  sufficiently 
shows  the  nature  and  the  limits  of  her  prerogative. 

When  reason  contemplates  humanity  in  the  abstract,  she  sup- 
poses it  endowed  with  the  loftiest  qualities,  and  points  out  the 
highest  pitch  of  happiness  within  the  range  of  its  aspirations ; 
hence  the  mass  of  fine  precepts  accumulated  by  the  wisdom  of 
mankind:  when  she  addresses  the  individual,  all  principles  are 
not  found  equally  developed ;  some  languish,  others  manifest  im- 
moderate activity ;  and  as  her  appeal  lies  only  to  such  as  possess 
a  certain  amount  of  vitality,  she  has  but  few  general  counsels  to 
bestote. 

Notwithstanding,  the  influence  of  reason  is  always  salutary: 
she  lays  her  account  with  the  future ;  she  forms  an  alliance  among 
the  feebler  principles  to  combat  those  more  violent ;  she  says  to  the 
creditor,  irritated  by  the  perpetual  delays  of  the  debtor : — "  If  you 
put  this  man  in  ward,  you  will  be  smitten  with  remorse  at  the  sight 
of  his  wife  and  children  in  distress ;  and  moreover  your  excessive 
rigour  will  be  blamed."  These  considerations  are  quite  just,  but 
how  does  reason  render  them  effective  ?  Simply  by  lighting  upon 
the  motive-powers  of  compassion  and  fear  of  odium ;  otherwise 
she  would  have  gained  no  advantage. 

Such  is  the  office  of  reason.    Her  art  is  that  of  playing  off  piin- 
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eiples  one  against  another :  her  resource  the  mataal  oonnteraction 
of  opposing  forces.  Having  no  power  at  her  own  disposal,  and 
acting  only  through  the  co-operation  of  the- same  agencies  she  is 
sometimes  called  to  combat,  if  there  are  none  within  the  breast  to 
second  her,  she  has  no  longer  wherewith  to  exercise  her  restraints. 
This  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  whether  for  morality  or  the 
general  good. 

Education,  then,  cannot  busy  itself  too  much  in  the  fostering  of 
motives ;  it  should  control  those  forces  in  their  development  which 
act  upon  that  region  of  the  soul  within  which  its  desires  are  wont 
to  germinate  and  its  resolves  to  form.  There  are  different  classes 
of  motives,  which  it  may  not  be  without  advantage  to  define.  Some, 
specifically  ranked  as  instincts,  watch  for  the  preservation  of  our 
material  being ;  others,  equally  egoistic,  but  more  nearly  allied  to 
the  moral  nature,  are  appointed  as  overseers  of  those  interests  which 
depend  on  the  opinions  of  men, — such  as  self-love  and  its  nume- 
rous modifications.  Others,  more  elevated,  such  as  the  sentiments 
of  justice,  truth,  and  beauty,  conduct  the  soul  to  those  calm  heights 
in  which  its  powers  are  purified,  amplified,  glorified.  And  some, 
more  impetuous,  seem  to  displace  the  centre  of  our  being,  estab- 
lishing it  in  objects  foreign  to  ourselves,  and  causing  us  to  live  in 
others*  breasts :  such  are  the  tender  affections,  which,  from  the 
feeblest  gush  of  sympathy  to  the  consummate  devotion  of  love, 
enable  us  to  realise  on  behalf  of  our  fellows  the  vivid  emotions  of  a 
distinct  personality.  Finally,  there  exists  a  motive-power,  in 
grandeur,  in  tenderness,  in  devotion  surpassing  all  the  rest,  which 
carries  the  soul  beyond  not  only  its  accustomed  sphere,  but  also 
life  itself^  imparting  a  foretaste  of  eternity, — I  mean  the  power  of 
godliness. 

This  inequality  in  the  moral  value  of  the  secret  springs  of 
human  nature  indicates  our  duty.  It  is  all  the  more  necessary  that 
education  should  cultivate  the  disinterested  and  generous  class  of 
sentiments,  as  these  alone  have  need  of  culture.  The  egoistic 
tendencies,  the  physical  instincts,  increase  spontaneously ;  they  are 
indeed  indestructible.  If,  then,  you  do  not  nourish  those  which 
tend  to  counterbalance  them,  not  only  will  you  have  no  yearning 
after  good,  but  you  will  deprive  reason  of  the  largest  levy  it  can 
raise  against  irregular  desires.  Is  it  not  manifest  enough  how 
intractable  the  passions  are  in  purely  selfish  minds  ? 

Thus,  every  grade  of  morality  and  of  sentiment  corresponds  in 
man  to  the  idea  of  a  certain  species  of  good ;  and  his  reason,  limited 
proportionat^y,  can  reveal  to  him  no  more.  Descant  to  some  upon 
the  beauties  of  creation,  the  charms  of  friendship,  study,  and  domes- 
tic life,  and  your  voice  will  re-echo  in  the  void  of  their  hearts.    If 
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the  effeets  of  eloquenco  are  transient,  it  is  because  it  does  bnt 
momentarily  awaken  languid  impulses  which  presently  wear  out : 
having  never  been  followed  up  by  suitable  activity  within  the 
sphere  of  daily  life,  they  are  not  associated  with  any  permanent 
interests. 

But  though  contracted  to  its  narrowest  bounds,  reason  will  do 
its  best :  what  want  we  more  ?  Bid  her  regard  concerns  material 
merely,  she  will  counsel  prudence ;  she  wiU  tell  you  not  to  abuse 
anything,  to  preserve  your  health  and  your  fortune,  and  will  make 
of  you  a  personage  resembling  those  whom  Socrates  mocks  in  his 
FhsBdo,  describing  them  as  temperate  by  reason  of  their  intempe- 
rateness.  Always  avoiding  danger,  she  will  favour  the  observation 
of  all  social  laws,  because  there  one  cannot  be  wanting  without 
the  risk  of  exposure;  and,  if  at  any  time  she  lacks  a  hopeful 
motive,  she  has  at  all  events  at  her  disposal  a  grand  arsenal  of 
anathemas. 

When  therefore  she  fails  to  stay  herself  upon  great  principles, 
reason  still  preaches  the  morality  of  consequences :  she  makes 
us  ponder  the  issues  of  our  actions  in  place  of  their  incentives, 
and  proves  rather  that  vice  entails  a  multitude  of  evils  than  that 
it  should  be  regarded  as  an  evil  in  itself.  In  this  manner  she 
finds  a  place  in  the  system  of  utility,  as  the  masterpiece  of  its 
ingenious  combinations, — ^like  that  system  inadequate  to  its  pro- 
fessed end,  and  powerless  for  any  inward  renovation.  It  pos- 
sesses, doubtless,  a  repressive  power ;  but  a  force  which  can 
only  be  employed  in  repression  soon  proves  unequal  even  to 
that.  There  is  need  of  a  power  to  oppose  one  impulse  to  another, 
the  current  of  good  feelings  to  that  of  evil  desires ;  for  if  duty 
be  only  regarded  as  a  barrier,  the  bolder  propensities  will  bnt 
too  often  overleap  it. 

That  reason  is  indispensable  to  life, — that  without  it  we  can- 
not advance  a  single  step,  that  it  is  equally  essential  to  the 
satisfaction  as  to  the  regulation  of  our  appetencies, — ^is  what  I 
fully  assent  to.  I  say  more :  from  the  highest  point  of  view, 
we  see  that  she  is  not  without  influence  in  the  formation  of 
the  emotional  nature  ;  but  it  is  a  tardy  and  indirect  influence. 

On  every  side  we  find  our  limits :  the  emotions  are  blind, 
impetuous,  liable  to  gain  a  dangerous  preponderance ;  but  they 
are  the  living  forces  of  the  soul.  Let  us  cultivate  them  in  infancy 
equally  with  the  intellect ;  let  us  not  leave  them  entirely  destitute 
of  aliment  within  and  exercise  without ;  let  us  not  trust  too  exclu- 
sively to  reason.  Let  us  reflect  that  the  majority  of  the  evils  of 
the  age  are  due  \o  a  system  which  leaves  individuals  without 
energy,  and  the  body  politic  without  vigour.    When  we  are  bound 
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to  nothiiig  beyond  self,  we  must  of  necessity  become  bound  to  self. 
Selfishness  is  only  a  worse  name  for  indifference. 

Generally,  the  fault  of  education  is  rather  negative  than  positive, 
and  consists  less  in  what  it  does  than  in  What  it  fails  to  do.  Memory 
and  the  reasoning  powers  alone  are  exercised ;  and  the  morcd 
feelings  lag  behind,  except  selMove,  and  that  is  worked  upon  as  a 
stimulus.  What  must  be  the  result  of  all  this  ?  Exactly  what 
we  observe  among  grown-up  men, — a  marked  absence  of  disin- 
terested motives  and  a  preponderance,  ever  increasing,  of  motives 
sensual  and  selfish :  and  a  will  impotent  for  all  good  purposes, 
but  ardent  and  active  for  any  other,  becomes  likewise  a  necessary 
consequence.  A.  J.  F. 


"BOSSUET  AND  HIS  OONTEMPORAEIES."* 

Behini)  the  title-page  of  this  volume  is  an  insoription,  "  To  the  Bev. 
Henry  Parry  Liddon,  D.D.,  Canon  of  St.  Paul's,  in  gratefal  token  of  a 
long  and  dearly  prized  Mendship,  this  life  of  The  Eagle  of  Meaux  is  most 
affectionately  dedicated."  The  author  does  not  reveal  his  name,  bat  it 
may  be  infeired  from  the  tenour  of  bis  book  tbat,  although  by  ordination 
he  may  belong  to  the  Church  of  England,  in  sympathy  he  is  with  the 
Papal  Church,  or  at  least  that  portion  of  it  which  was  once  suffioieutly 
national  to  be  designated  Gallican.  As  a  biographer  he  is  enthusiastic, 
except  that  when  touching  on  the  controversy  between  Bossuet  and 
Fenelon  he  bestows  the  larger  share  of  admiration  on  the  latter.  When 
relating  the  connection  of  Bossuet  with  the  French  Court,  he  fails  to 
engage  our  attention.  Tales  of  Louis  XIY.  and  his  entourage  are  of 
too  slight  importance  to  be  noticed  here,  but  there  ore  passages  farther 
on  in  the  volume  of  real  historic  interest.    We  note  a  few  of  them. 

When  Bossuet  was  not  yet  made  Bishop  of  Meaux,  and  Mgr.  Perefixe 
was  Archbishop  of  Paris,  the  celebrated  Five  Propositions  extracted  from 
the  writings  of  Jansenius  had  been  recently  condemned;  the  Port- 
Boyalists  were  in  fall  revolt  against  the  Papal  condenmation ;  Arnauld 
the  Jansenist  had  lashed  the  Jesuits  with  his  memorable  exposures  of 
their  doings,  in  the  Morale  Pratiqus,  and  his  sister  Agnes  was  at  that 
time  deprived  of  the  Sacraments,  and  of  all  the  religious  consolation 
that  priests  might  give  her,  by  order  of  the  Archbishop.  This  lady, 
aged,  rick,  and  likely  to  be  denied  Christian  burial,  pleaded  hard  with 
Perefixe  to  see  some  priests  and  be  confessed ;  but  fearing  those  priests  to 
be  tainted  with  Jansenism,  he  sent  Bossuet  to  visit  her,  describing  him 
aa  '*  the  most  learned  and  gentle  man  in  the  world,  and  just  what  you 
want,  for  he  belongs  to  no  party."  Bossuet,  then  Dean  of  Metz,  went 
at  once,  failed  to  shake  the  constancy  of  Mere  Agnes,  but  induced  many 
of  the  nuns  to  submit  to  the  Pope's  condemnation  of  their  principles.  At 
last  the  Archbishop  went  with  him  to  the  convent,  and  threatened  to 

*  **  Bossuet  and  his  Contemporaries.  By  the  Author  of  *  A  Dominiean  Artist,* 
'  Life  of  8.  Franois  de  Sales,'  etc.,  etc."  Biyingtons. 
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imprison  the  disobedient  nuns,  and  disperse  their  commonity.  One  of 
them,  almost  heart-broken,  gave  vent  to  her  anguish  in  words  of  piteous 
expostulations,  and  Bossuet,  touched  with  pity,  could  not  refrain  from 
giving  it  expression.  " This  apparently  was  Bossuet's  last  appearance 
among  them.  He  was  too  independent  in  character,  and  too  generous  in 
heart,  to  be  an  efficient  supporter  of  Archbishop  Perefixe*s  tyranny."  Some- 
time afterwards  Bossuet  became  a  kind  of  mediator  between  the  parties, 
and  the  same  Archbishop  consented  to  his  being  Censor  of  one  of  the 
Fort-Boyal  works  which  had  been  just  written,  and  awaited  publication, 
namely  Nicole's  "  Perpetuity  of  the  Faith  conoemiDg  the  Eucharist." 
He  revised  it  as  the  several  volumes  appeared,  and  the  first  three  bear 
bis  approbation.  While  engaged  in  this  work,  he  had  several  interviews 
with  Amauld,  who  requested  him  to  revise  a  version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment which  had  been  made  by  the  Solitaries  of  Port-Boyal,  but  which  this 
Archbishop  and  several  Bishops  had  forbidden  to  be  read,  the  Council 
had  ordered  to  be  suppressed,  and  Pope  Clement  IX.  afterwards  (1677) 
condemned.  It  was  subsequently  annotated  by  Quesnel,  printed  in 
1696,  by  order  of  the  Bishop  and  Count  of  Chalons,  in  his  turn  Archbishop 
of  Paris,  but  in  1718  was  yet  more  solemnly  condemned  by  Clement  XI., 
in  the  Bull  TJnigenitus.  These  incidents  clearly  bespeak  a  policy  of 
compromise. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Bossuet  was  immeasurably  superior  to 
such  men  as  Perefixe,  his  successor  Harlay,  and  those  Inquisitorial 
prelates  who  raled  with  savage  severity,  and  insufferable  arrogance,  but 
the  suavity  of  his  manners  enabled  him  to  pursue  the  same  object  as 
ihey  with  equal  zeal,  and  greater  success  by  far.  Instead  of  crushing 
Protestantism  by  force,  or  entangling  Protestants  by  tlie  help  of  familiars 
and  tormentors,  he  caught  them  with  bland  persuasion,  both  in  Meaux  and 
in  Paris,  and  on  this  his  biographer  dwells  with  undissembled  satisfaction. 
"  There  was  another  phase  of  Bossuet's  life  at  this  time,"  says  he,  **  probably 
more  satisfactory  to  his  own  mind  as  Christ's  mioister.  Turenne's  conver- 
sion from  Protestantism  has  been  already  mentioned ;  his  example  had  great 
weight  with  many,  among  others  with  a  niece.  Mademoiselle  de  Daras, 
whose  mother  was  a  sister  of  Turenne's,  and  a  stanch  Protestant."  This 
was  a  lady-in-waiting  to  Madame  de  Montespan,  the  king's  favourite 
mistress,  with  whom,  as  with  the  others,  Bossuet,  like  other  courtiers, 
had  much  communication,  and  "  both  her  high  connections  and  her  own 
intellectual  capacity  gave  her  large  influence.  Shaken  in  her  confidence 
as  to  Calvinism,  she  read  Bossuet's  *  Exposition'  carefully,  and  the 
result  was  a  strong  desire  to  consult  him,  and  hear  his  explanation  of 
certain  matters.  But  feeling  her  own  incompetence,  as  a  woman," — ^not- 
withstanding the  "  intellectual  capacity  "  with  which  she  is  credited  in  the 
page  before  us,--'*  to  discuss  or  argae  theological  questions,  and  wishing 
to  be  perfectly  honest  and  fair  in  her  judgment.  Mademoiselle  de  Duras 
felt  that  she  should  like  to  hear  the  matters  on  which  she  was  doubtful 
discussed  by  one  of  the  Protestant  ministers  she  had  learned  to  respect, 
and  she  oonununicated  with  Bossuet,  through  the  Duo  de  Biohelieu, 
asking  whether  he  would  consent  to  meet  M.  Claude,  one  of  the  leading 
Protestant  pastors  of  the  day,  at  her  house.  Claude  was  a  deservedly 
-Jteemed  man ;— he  had  been  a  patieur  at  Nimes  and  at  Montauban, 
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and  a  member  of  the  Consistory  at  Charenton,  and  was  aoknowledged 
as  one  of  the  most  learned  and  eloquent  among  the  Protestants  of  bis 
time.    After  some  delay,  Bossnet  and  M.  Claude  met,  on  March  Ist,  1678, 
at  the  house  of  Countess  de  Hoye,  a  sister  of  Madlle.  de  Duras,  and  a 
eonsiderable  number  of  persons  assembled  to  hear  the  discussion,  chiefly 
Protestants,  the  wife  of  Marechal  de  Lorge  (another  sister)  excepted.   The 
discussion  turned  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  the  Church  itself,  a  point  on 
vhieh  MadUe.  de  Duras  felt  that  the  whole  matter  depended.    It  lasted 
for  fire  hours,  and  Bossuet,  in  his  own  account  thereof,  says  that  M. 
Claude  defended  his  position  most  skilfully.    It  is  not  necessary  to  follow 
the  line  of  BossueVs  argument,  which  is  familiar  to  all  Churchmen, 
proving  that  Protoatants,  who  profess  to  reject  the  Church's  authority  in 
order  to  take  their  stand  upon  that  of  Holy  Scripture,  can  have  no  founda- 
tion whatever— they  cannot  tell  whether  that  Scripture  he  trueorfaUey 
Popish  Churchmen,  indeed,  are  too  well  acquainted  with  that  sort  of  argu- 
ment, but  no  evangelical  Churchman  can  ever  use  it,  because  he  is  for  his 
pari  Cuniliar  with  a  mass  of  evidence  which  demonstrates  those  truths  of 
Holy  Scripture  which  hie  Church  oonfldently  accepts.  The  young  lady,  in 
her  Ignorance,  was  convinced,  of  course,  and  exactly  three  weeks  afterwards 
was  received  into  the  Church  of  Bome  by  Bossuet  himself.     Having 
achieved  this  easy  conquest,  he  invited  Claude  to  meet  him  for  another 
disputation,  where  no  doubt  there  would  have  been  other  listeners  willing 
enough  to  pass  through  a  similar  ceremony  conducted  with  equal  display ; 
butM.  Claude  did  not  choose  to  afford  them  the  coveted  opportunity.  This 
author  10  therefore  pleased  to  say, — although  the  contrary  is  well  known 
to  all  who  have  given  fair  attention  to  this  passage  in  the  history  of  the 
Beformaiion  in  France, — that  he  "never  would  face  Bossuet  again.*' 
What  with  intimidation  on  the  one  hand,  and  courtly  corruption  on  the 
other,  there  were  numerous  defections,  and  Bossuet  took  a  conspicuous 
place  among  the  foremost  of  perrerters  from  that  time  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
His  diligence  in  upholding  the  Gallican  Liberties  in  opposition  to  the 
claims  of  Papal  supremacy,  although  it  should  have  been  carried  much 
farther,  is  more  to  his  honour ;  and  the  contention  with  the  Court  of  Bome, 
in  which  he  was  concerned,  is  at  the  present  time  specially  interesting  to 
ourselves.    The  kings  of  France,  by  a  right  resembling  that  of  investiture, 
took  possession  of  the  revenues  of  vacant  sees,  and  disposed  of  the 
benefices  pertaining  to  them,  until  6uch  time  as  the  newly- appointed  bishops 
bad  taken  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  king,  and  had  been  registered 
accordingly.    Certain  sees  in  France  claimed  exemption  from  this  law, 
but  the  king  put  forth  a  Declaration  affirming  the  royal  right  to  be 
inalienable,  and  requiring  all  bishops  and  archbishops  who  had  not  taken 
the  oaths  to  do  so  within  two  months.    Almost  all  yielded  at  once,  but 
the  biahops  of  Alet  and  Pamiers  refused.    The  king  nominated  to  benefices 
in  their  dioceses,  and  they  appealed  against  the  king  to  their  metropolitans, 
the  archbishops  of  Narbonne  and  Toulouse,  who  decided  against  them. 
The  contumacious  bishops  having  appealed  against  this  decision  to  the 
Pope,  Innocent  XI.  gave  hie  sentence  in  their  favour  against  the  king, 
and  launched  three  briefs  against  him  ;  the  third,  (December  29th,  1679.) 
*^  couched  in  such  threatening  terms  that  Louis  XIV.  was  constrained  to 
take  measures  to  insure  respect  for  his  crown,  and  peace  for  his  kingdom." 
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The  assembly  of  clergy  was  sitiing  at  Saint-Germain-on-Laye  when  this 
brief  was  pnblished  in  France,  and  they  immediately  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  kiDg,  expressing  their  **  extreme  displeasure  "  at  ihe  Pope's  deliver- 
ances, and  their  belief  that  these  were  calculated  to  "  injure  the  cause  of 
religion  and  the  glory  of  the  Holy  See  rather  than  to  produce  any  good 
effects." 

"  On  the  Ist  of  January,  1681,  however,  Innocent  XI.  addressed  a  brief 
to  the  chapter  of  Pamiers,  in  direct  violation  of  all  past  concordats, 
excommunicating  every  one  who  had  submitted  to  his  metropolitan's 
decision,  and  practicaUy  defying  the  Galilean  Church  as  a  National 
Church.  The  assembly  of  clergy,  led  by  the  Archbishop  of  Bheims, 
thereupon  petitioned  the  king  to  call  the  bishops  of  France  together, 
either  as  a  national  council,  or  an  assembly-general  of  all  the  clergy  of 
the  kingdom.  This  proces  verbal  bears  Bossuet's  signature,  May  7th, 
1681,  five  days  after  his  nomination  to  the  See  of  Meaux.  The  assembly- 
general  was  convoked,  and  opened  November  9th,  1681,  Bossuet  preach- 
ing In  the  church  of  the  Grands  Augustins,  as  desired.*' 

A  letter  of  his  to  the  Cardinal  d'Estrees,  giving  an  account  of  that 
sermon,  is  at  once  characteristio  of  the  spirit  and  policy  of  the  French 
Government  and  clergy  at  that  time,  and  of  the  writer:  '*  It  was  indis- 
pensably necessary,"  he  says,  "  that  I  should  speak  of  the  liberties  of 
tlie  Galilean  Church.  Your  eminence  will  at  once  see  what  that 
involved ; — and  I  set  two  points  before  myself,  one,  to  do  this  without 
any  loss  to  the  true  greatness  of  the  Holy  See ; — the  other,  to  explain 

those  liberties  from  a  bishop's  point  of  view,  not  a  magistrate's; the 

tender  ears  of  the  Bomans  have  to  be  considered,  and  I  have  done  so 
with  all  my  heart.  There  are  three  points  which  may  wound  them : 
the  independence  of  the  temporality  of  kings,  episcopal  jurisdiction  as 
held  direct  from  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  authority  of  councils.  You  know 
that  these  are  questions  which  we  treat  very  straightforwardly  in  France, 
and  I  have  striven  so  to  speak,  as  neither  to  betray  the  doctrine  of  the 
Galilean  Church,  or  to  ofifend  the  dignity  of  Bome.  This  is  as  much  as  can 
be  required  from  a  French  bishop  when  constrained  by  circumstances  to 

deal  with  these  questions One  word  as  to  the  temporalities  of  kings: 

it  appears  to  me  that  nothing  can  be  more  offensive  than  the  Ultramon- 
tane opinion,  or  more  calculated  to  raise  a  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
the  conversion  of  heretic  or  infidel  kings.  What  sovereign  power  would 
Bulject  iUelf  to  a  master  able  to  deprive  him  of  hie  kingdom  by  a 
decree  V 

A  letter  drawn  up  by  Bossuet  was  sent  from  the  assembly  to  the  Pope, 
containing  a  moderate  and  respectful  statement  of  the  question  of  the 
Begale ;  but,  to  the  surprise  and  indignation  of  the  Gallican  Church, 
"  after  waiting  three  days  after  receiving  the  letter  before  he  deigned 
to  open  it,  and  three  months  before  he  answered  it,  the  Pope  wrote  back 
a  scolding,  imperious  letter,  as  if  he  were  addressing  a  collection  of  rebel- 
lious schoolboys ;  desiring  them  to  efface  all  traces  of  their  letter,  as, 
should  the  document  be  preserved,  it  would  cast  an  everlasting  oppro- 
brium over  the  clergy  of  France.  He  proceeded  to  annul  and  reverse 
everything  which  the  Assembly  had  done,  or  might  do  I"  Then  it  was 
^hat  the  famous  Declaration  of  the  Gallican  clergy,  concerning  the  i^ower 
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of  the  Church,  was  issued.    Bossuet  and  the  Bishop  of  Tournay  were 
employed  to  draw  it  up ;  but  Bossuet  insisted  on  acknowledging  the 
indefectihUity  of  the  Holy  See,  and  the  primacy  of  the   Pope.     The 
Bishop  consequently  withdrew,  and  Bossuet  alone  produced  the  draffc. 
The  document,  with  its  Four  Articles,  is  extensively  published,  and  may 
be  easily  found.    The  Archbishop  of  Paris,  with  many  others,  thought  it 
conceded  too  much  to  the  Pope,  but  our  anonymous  biographer  censures 
them  for  worldliness,  and  warmly  approves  of  Bossuet  for  putting  "  God 
and  the  Pope  "  before  all, — ^at  least,  in  ppiritual  matters.    The  truth  is 
that  Bossuet  laboured  to  trim  between  the  more  independent  members  of 
his  Church  and  the  Court  of  Home,  but  failed  to  satisfy  either  party :  the 
Pope  was  furious,  the  French  clergy  were  indignant.    His  efforts  to  entice 
the  French  Protestants  into  the  Bomish  Church  became  notorious ;  and 
his  faTourite  scheme  for  a  re-tmion  with  Protestants,  put  forth  ten  years 
later  than   the  Declaration  above  mentioned,  like  his  correspondence 
with  Wake,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  is  such  as  could  only  have  been 
framed  by  a  man  of  uncertain  policy  and  temporising  conscience.  What^ 
for  example,  can  be  more  at  variance  with  our  experience  of  Popery 
than  his  second  Bule,  which  at  this  moment  lies  before  us : — "  It  is  not 
lawful  that,  in  order  to  obtain  this  union,  any  truth  whatever  should  be 
denied,  and  its  investigation  neglected :  Love  the  truth  and  peace,  saith 
the  Lord  Almighty  **  ?    The  Papacy  shuns  the  investigation  of  truth,  and 
destroys  peace  wherever  it  comes.  And  what  more  inconsistent  with  Chris* 
iiaa  honesty  than  the  third  Bule,  "  Yet  for  this  re-union  it  is  not  required* 
indeed,  sometimes  it  is  not  expedient,  neither  is  it  lawful,  to  manifest 
all  truths  to  another  dissenting  party,  and  require  that  party  at  once 
and  expressly  to  lay  aside  aU  errors.    Indeed,  if  you  exact  this  from 
the  ecclesiastical  ministers  of  any  party,  and  in  the  least  degree  diminish 
their  credit  with  the  people,  you  tear  up  aU  union  by  the  roots  "  ?    Of 
course  you  do ;  but  how  can  you  at  once  love  the  truth  and  wink  at 
falsehood ;  love  God,  and  leave  the  souls  for  whom  the  Saviour  died  to 
perish  in  ignorance  ?    Bossuet*s  own  Church  would  be  the  one  winning 
party  under  such  conditions  of  union,  and  that  his  experience  in  those 
stirring  times  must  have  taught  him.  Suppression  of  the  Bomish  doctrines 
held  for  troths  was  utterly  contrary  to  his  own  practice,  as  we  have 
already   seen.      If  his   practice   in   France  were    not  well    known 
already,  we  might  learn  it  from  this  biographer,  in  such  passages  as  the 
following : — 

"  When  the  Bevocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  (1685)  threw  dismay 
upon  the  Protestants  generally,  Bossuet  did  all  that  conciliation  and 
charity  could  do  to  win  men  to  the  truefaiih'^  (We  shall  italicise  some 
portions  of  this  extract.)  "  He  accepted,  and  even  applauded  the  revo- 
cation of  the  Edict,  but  not  the  violence  and  cruelty  which  followed  it. 
His  secretary  tells  us  an  amusing  story  of  a  large  number  of  vine- 
dressers, called  Capeta,  inhabitants  of  the  suburb  Saint  Nicolas,  in  Meaux, 
very  ignorant  men,  who  having  been  impressed  by  what  they  heard,  came 
to  Bossuet  to  be  received  into  the  Church,  saying,  *  We  doesn't  doubt  any 
more,  and  is  convinced  us  should  be  Catholics.  But,  Monseigneur,  us 
can*t  obey  the  Pope  1  *  *  What  do  you  mean  by  obeying  the  Pope  ?  The 
king  obeys  hinh  O'^  I  obey  him,^    This  satisfied  the  poor  fellows'  theo- 
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logical  difficulties,  and  they  made  their  sabmission."    The  Beoretary  and 
his  master,  laughing  at  the  poor  vine-dressers,  and  the  rnde  speech  of 
their  spokesman,  forgot  that  at  that  very  time  neither  king  nor  bishop  was 
obeying  the  Pope,  but  openly  setting  him  at  naught.    "  But  a  more 
elaborate  instruction  than  this  was  required  in  the  generality  of  eases, 
and  Bossuet  spared  no  pains  to  teach  the  truth,  either  personally  or  by 
means  of  others :  missions  were  carried  on  in  different  towns  of  the 
diocese,  schools  established,  conferences  and  instructions  given ;  and  at 
this  period  he  wrote  and  published  several  important  writings  ;    an 
explanation  of  some  difficulties  on  the  prayers  of  the  Mass,  a  pastoral 
on  the  Promises  of  the  Church,  and  another  on  the  Lent  communion. 
About  this  time  also  he  wrote  his  treatise  on  the  communion  under  both 
kinds,  an  elaborate  and  learned  examination  on  the  whole  subject ;  in 
which,  while  acknowledging  the  absolute  necessity  of  both  kinds  present 
in  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist,  hs  maintains  the  right  of  the  Church 
to  use  such  discipline  in  ritual  as  she   sees  fit  for  the  greater  pro- 
motion of  reverence ;  which  he  considers  to  he  attained  hy  withTiold' 
i/ng  the  cup  from  the  laity.     Of  course  Bossuet  goes  at  length  into, 
ai)d  establishes  the  undoubted  fact  of  the  Presence  under  either  hind, 
and  (as  appears  when  ho  took  part  later  on  in  certain  projects  of  re- 
union) he  was  not  opposed  to  the  restoration  of  the  cup  to  the  laity, 
only  he  upheld  the  Church's  power  to  decide  such  questions,  and  wished 
to  prove  to  the  Protestants  that  the  validity  of  the  sacrament  was  in  no 
wise  impaired  by  its  being  withheld,'^    There  is  much  of  the  same  kind 
of  thing ;  and  we  observe  that  while  speaking  as  gently  as  possible  of 
the  atrocious  and  murderous  cruelties  perpetrated  on  the  Protestants 
after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict,  the  biographer  is  careful  to  throw 
into  a  foot-note  an  apology  for  persecution,  or  rather,  "  the  tone  of  per- 
secution which  prevailed  in  religious  matters,"  and  goes  on  to  laud  the 
sweet  gentleness  of  the  Bishop  of  Meaux.    He  even  deals  out  a  few  com- 
passionate sentences  at  the  close,  but  cannot  help  branding  the  '*  poor 
people,'*  the  Huguenots,  with  a  note  of  ignorance  and  error — "errors  which 
they  or  their  forefathers  would  probably  never  have  fallen  into  had  the 
Church  always  been  ruled  by  such  men  as  Bossuet,  and  filled  with  his 
spirit  of  true  religion  and  unselfishness." 

The  writer  of  this  book  admires  Bossuet's  most  exaggerated,  and 
therefore  untrue,  "  History  of  the  Variations  of  the  Protestant  Churches," 
and  says  that  '*he  was  so  struck  with  the  contradictions,  the  confusions, 
the  incoherent  chaos  of  the  Protestant  Confessions  of  Faith — one  contro- 
verting and  repudiating  another^  here  affirming  what  there  was  denied 
— that  he  determined  to  gather  together  in  writing  the  substance  of  his 
study,  and  to  point  out  to  his  wandering  brethren  the  fatal  errors  to  which 
their  rule  of  private  judgment  had  led  them."  Forgetting  that  the  lead- 
ing Beformers  were  all  agreed  on  the  essential  articles  of  Christian  fiaith, 
and  that  the  acknowledged  excesses  of  some  less  learned  zealots  were 
not  to  bo  compared  with  the  weight  of  learning  and  truth  which  gave 
character  and  permanence  to  the  Evangelical  Beformation  of  the  pre- 
ceding century,  this  anonymous  biographer  takes  occasion  to  snap  at  the 
Puritanism  "  which  flooded  England  with  misery  and  sin,"  and  to  bint 
%\  "  mistakes  and  errors  "  of  the  Church  of  England,  without  specifying 
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what  the  nustakes  and  enrors  were.  Bat  he  lays  no  restraint  on  his 
passion  for  magnifying  the  Ghnrch  of  the  Vatican,  and  unreservedly 
adopts  Bo8saet*s  snmmary  of  the  reasons  why  "  ths  Ohwrch  is  so  nnloved 

by  Protestants It  is,  far  more  than  any  other  of  her  dogmas,  her  holy 

and  inflexible  incompatibility,  if  one  may  use  such  a  word ;  it  is  that  she 
18  the  Bride,  and  as  such  must  stand  alone, — that  title  cannot  he  shared; 
it  is  because  she  cannot  allow  a  doubt  to  be  thrown  over  any  of  her 
dogmas,  because  she  belieyes  in  the  promises  and  in  the  perpetual  aid  of 
the  Holy  Spirit."  This  is  enough  for  our  purpose, — which  is  to  exhibit 
the  characteristic  features  of  the  work  before  us.  We  care  not  to  see  the 
author's  name  on  the  title-page,  but  are  sorry  to  find  the  name  of  Canon 
Idddon  on  the  next  leaf. 

Bossuet  did  not  approve  the  mysticism  of  Madame  Guyon,  nor  her 
heartless  desertion  of  her  home.    He  went  so  far  as  to  persecute  her, 
and  had  her  imprisoned.    Fenelon,  Archbishop  of  Oambrai,  on  the  con- 
trary, patronized  this  lady,  favoured  her  views,  and  adopted  also  the 
Quietism  of  Molinos.    Fenelon  wrote  a  book  entitled,  "  Maxims  of  the 
Saints  on  the  Inner  Life ;''  and  Bossuet  wrote  another  book  against  it; 
but,  under  a  strong  feeling  that  Fenelon*s  doctrine  was  erroneous, 
took  those  measures  against  him  which  were  always  available  in  the  Papal 
Church,  and  did  not  rest  until  he  had  obtained  from  the  Pope  a  solemn 
condemnation  of  the  ''  Maxims.".    This  biographer  sides  with  Madame 
Ouyon,  and  with  Fenelon  especially,  and  so  long  as  he  writes  on  this 
passage  of  Bossuet's  life,  treats  the  latter  with  unqualifled  disapproval.  We 
cannot  at  present  sympathize  with  Bossuet ;  but  we  are  promised  another 
volume,  on  Fenelon,  which  may  possibly  afford  occasion  for  farther 
observations.    The  Bishop  of  Meaux,  we  can  believe,  was  justifled  in  his 
disapprobation  of  the  "  Maxims  of  the  Saints ;"  but  we  must,  neverthe- 
less re£rain  from  approving  the  apparent  severity,  not  to  say  implaca- 
bility, with  which  he  pursued  Fenelon,  once  his  intimate  Mend.    Both 
were  in  error;  but  as  we  are  to  contemplate  them  both  through  the 
medium  of  one  biographer,  we  suspend  our  judgment  as  to  the  combat 
of  which  we  are  but  spectators,  comparatively  indifferent  to  the  respective 
merit  or  demerit  of  the  men,  and  only  intent  on  guarding  against  the 
^xors  for  which  they  were  contending. 


THE  DIFFICULTIES  OF  ULTRAMONTANISM. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  whole  policy  of  ilie  Koman  Catholic  Church  is 
now  governed  by  the  Order  of  Jesuits.  They  are  the  true  architects  of 
modem  Bomanism,  and  they  have  succeeded  of  late  years  especially  in 
getting  the  other  Orders  subjected  more  or  less  to  their  theological 
direction.  Dr.  Manning  admires  them  greatly,  and  sees  them  everywhere 
gathering  strength  for  new  efforts  to  attain  dominion  over  mankind. 
Indeed,  Protestamts  have  always  had  an  extraordinary  fear  of  Jesuitism, 
while  they  have  been  amazed  at  its  bold  and  subtile  devices,  the  artifices 
by  which  it  has  baffled  power,  the  disguises  under  which  it  has  escaped 
detection,  and  the  deceits  and  equivocations  by  which  it  has  evaded  the 
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authority  to  which  it  pretended  nnqaalified  obedience.  Even  when  Uie 
followers  of  Loyola  were  cast  forth  from  the  nations  of  Europe,  wherever 
a  solitary  Jesuit  snrnved,  his  Order  seemed  to  live  in  him,  as  if  he  were 
a  sort  of  infrangible  centre  around  which  it  reconstmcted  itself  anew. 
Yet,  when  we  look  forth  over  the  wide  area  of  Jesuit  workmanship,  and 
survey  it  with  care,  we  may  discover,  with  Dr.  DoUinger,  that  *'the 
Jesuits  have  no  lucky  hand ;  on  their  undertakings  rests  no  blessing ; 
they  build  assiduously  and  indefatigably,  but  there  comes  a  whirlwind 
and  overthrows  their  building,  or  a  torrent  breaks  in  and  washes  it  away, 
or  the  worm-eaton  timbers  fall  to  pieces  under  their  hands."  What  has 
become  of  their  missions  in  Paraguay,  Japan,  Egypt,  Persia,  the  Crimea, 
the  Levant,  and  the  Grecian  Islands,  and  among  the  wild  races  of  North 
America  ?  They  have  utterly  disappeared.  Spain  is  at  this  moment  the 
most  backward  eoimtry  in  Europe,  depopulated,  wasted,  and  anarchical ; 
yet  it  was  imder  Jesuit  direction  for  two  hundred  years.  In  Bohemia, 
they  destroyed  the  constitution,  ruined  the  aristocracy  by  confiscation  and 
exile,  and  abolished  the  old  Czech  literature;  and,  appropriately,  the 
death-blow  to  their  power  was  given  in  a  Bohemian  battle-field  eight 
years  ago  by  the  hand  of  Prussia.  They  undermined  the  old  Gterman 
empire,  and  prepared  the  way  for  its  overthrow  in  the  beginning  of  this 
century.  They  used  Poland  to  destroy  Bussia,  and  prepared  the  way  for 
her  own  destruction :  they  ruined  the  people  and  the  nation.  It  was 
the  action  of  the  Jesuits  in  England  that  made  the  position  of  the  Bomaa 
Catholics  so  long  unbearable.  So  we  may  go  from  country  to  country, 
and  we  shall  always  find  that  whenever  their  iofiuence  began  to  be 
understood,  their  instruments  always  broke  in  their  hand.  Owing  to 
the  rapid  transitions  which  take  place  in  modem  society,  and  the  progress 
of  civilization,  the  periods  of  their  success  have  been  greatly  shortened. 
Now,  if  we  may  judge  the  future  by  the  past,  we  may  stUl  expect  turmoil, 
and  stratagem,  and  war,  as  the  effect  of  Jesuit  influence ;  but  we  see 
no  reason  to  believe  that  they  will  succeed  in  reversing  the  course  of  the 
world's  history  by  any  powerfal  reh'gious  reaction  they  may  lead  forth 
against  the  kingdoms  of  the  world. 

But,  turning  aside  from  causes  at  work  inside  Ultramontanism,  we  are 
next  brought  to  consider  several  influences  at  work  outside,  which  are 
operating  with  great  force  against  it,  and  which  will  more  or  less 
effectively  counteract  its  aggressive  designs.  Does  anybody  suppose  that 
the  world  is  likely  to  return  to  what  it  was  three  hundred  years  ago  ? 
There  are  two  parties  now  as  there  were  two  parties  then ;  the  great 
ideas  of  the  one  being  the  right  or  responsibility  of  private  judgment, 
freedom  of  conscience,  liberty  of  the  press,  and  constitutional  government 
embodying  the  principle  of  representation ;  and  the  leading  ideas  of  the 
other,  antiquity  in  philosophy,  authority  in  the  Church,  and  absolutism 
in  Government.  Along  which  of  these  two  lines  of  ideas  has  European 
history  travelled  for  three  centuries,  so  as  to  have  at  length  reached  a 
definite  goal  ?  The  Protestant  principle,  in  one  form  or  other,  has  worked 
its  way  into  art,  science,  literature,  and  government.  It  produced 
Pmitanism ;  it  is  responsible  for  the  English  and  French  Bevolutions,  as 
well  as  for  those  of  the  modem  Continental  era ;  it  is  the  great  dominant 
force  in  Cathoho  as  well  as  Protestant  nations,  and  is  the  true  enemy  of 
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the  SyllabuB.  **  It  is,"  to  use  the  words  of  a  Eoman  Catholic  writer,  "  the 
great  Titiating  principle  of  modem  society."  Now,  we  believe  in  social 
and  historical  progress ;  to  onr  minds  the  great  movements  of  mankind 
are  an  evolution  of  a  very  vigorous  and  logical  kind ;  and  we  can  no  more 
believe  in  society  going  back  to  despotic  government,  to  the  Inquisition,  to 
ihelndext  to  the  suppression  of  literature,  to  the  right  of  sanctuary,  and  to 
the  privileged  exemption  of  the  clergy,  than  we  can  believe  in  an  attempt 
to  revive  tiie  civilization  of  ancient  Egypt. 

But  it  ifl  easy  to  show  that  the  difficulties  of  Ultramontanism  are 
immensely  increased  in  modem  times  by  the  new  structure  of  society. 
It  has  now  to  deal,  not  with  kings  and  queens,  but  with  parliaments  and 
peoples.  Before  the  French  B evolution,  nothing  was  known  of  peoples, 
OT  patriots,  or  parties.  The  Pope  had  to  deal  only  with  cabinets.  Sub- 
jects were  ignored,  because  they  were  not  thought  of  as  having  a  distinct 
existence,  or  possibly  even  a  separate  or  opposing  will.  The  Pope  had  only 
to  deal  with  kings  and  cabinets,  (and  for  this  purpose  nuncios  and  con« 
fessors  and  mistresses  were  always  at  hand,)  and  he  had  to  consider 
merely  their  opinions,  family  alliances,  habitual  policy,  and  obvious 
interests.  But,  with  the  wars  of  the  French  Bevolution,  there  sprung 
up  everywhere  a  desire  for  freer  institutions  and  amended  laws,  and  for 
a  greater  participation  on  the  part  of  the  people  in  the  functions  of 
government.  The  people  now  determine  the  policy  of  the  nation ;  and 
they  have  everywhere  shown  an  unconquerable  repugnance  to  the  ideas 

of  absolutist  and  ecclesiastical  rule The  Ultramontane  party  has 

always  ima^ned  that  reaction  is  still  possible.  They  remember  how 
reaction  came  after  1848 ;  when  success  the  most  brilliant  and  complete 
was  succeeded  by  disaster  most  crushing ;  when  the  Church  everywhere 
got  back  to  the  place  of  power.  No  doubt,  our  generation  has  seen  an 
outbreak  of  political  passions  as  strong  as  the  outbreak  of  religious  passions 
which  followed  the  Beformation;  and  if  there  is  any  possibility  of 
Continental  Europe  heaving  once  more  to  the  earthquake,  Ultramontanism 
may  again  possibly  gain  a  temporary  triumph :  the  last  triumph  hardly 
endured  for  ten  years,  but  it  left  it  worse  and  weaker  than  before.  We 
can  have  no  absolute  security  against  a  return  of  revolutionary  outbreaks 
80  long  as  communism  exists  in  society ;  but  it  is  less  likely  to  return 
since  the  despotic  kings  of  Europe  have  been  swept  away,  since  German 
and  Italian  unity  has  been  secured  on  a  constitutional  basis,  and  since 
Idngs  and  people  are  now  mostly  in  accord. 

But  the  strength  of  the  Nationality  idea  will  also  be  a  great  obstacle 
to  the  success  of  Ultramontanism.  "  Blood  is  thicker  than  water,"  and 
the  tie  of  a  common  origin  and  a  common  language  has  been  often  found 
more  irresistible  than  any  despot  or  any  treaties.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
see  how  Nationality  works.  The  BomiEdi  Church  has  generally  opposed 
national  developments,  because  her  object  is  to  retain  all  moral  authority 
in  her  own  hands,  and  to  be  herself  the  one  and  only  centre.  A  true 
instinct  has  always  tanght  her  that  there  is  no  authority  in  the  long  run 
so  powerful  as  that  of  national  life,  and  she  is  perfectly  right  in  appre' 
bending  that  Protestants,  will  become  more  Protestant  the  longer  they 
are  united  in  a  great  German  empire,  ond  that  Italy  will  not  become 
more  inclined  to  return  to  the  old  miserable  compound  of  priestcraft  and 
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despotiffln,  beeanse  she  is  roled  by  one  king  instead  of  seven,  viih  her 
centre  in  Borne.  The  only  instances  in  which  Borne  has  ever  fiAvonred 
the  idea  of  Nationality  are  those  of  Belginm,  Pohmd,  and  Ireland ;  but 
the  explanation  lies  on  the  surCEice.  Belgium  wished  to  disengage  her- 
self from  Protestant  Holland ;  Poland  is  in  the  gripe  of  heretical  or 
sohismatieal  rulers ;  and  Ireland  is  the  thorn  in  the  side  of  England. 
But  the  idea  of  Nationality  is  not  the  less  distasteful  to  Borne,  because  it 
is  the  origin  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  the  Papacy  has  encountered  in 
this  generation.  Can  we  believe,  then,  with  all  these  signs  around  us, 
that  Ultramontanism  is  destined  to  roll  back  the  car  of  human  progress, 
and  to  plunge  us  anew  into  the  gloom,  the  mental  thraldom,  and  the 
moral  turpitude  of  the  middle  ages  ? 

Another  great  bulwark  against  Ultramontanism  is  to  be  found  in  the 
new  relations  which  war  has  created  between  the  different  Powers  of 
Europe.  For  the  first  time  in  history,  a  great  Protestant  emptre  is 
strongly  intrenched  in  the  very  heart  of  Europe.*  Germany  sacrificed 
her  unity  to  her  Protestantism  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  her  Pro- 
testantism is  made,  under  God,  the  instrument  to  work  out  her  unity  in 
the  nineteenth.  Dr.  Manning  tauntingly  asks,  "Where  now  are  the 
Emperors  of  Bome,  Germany,  and  France  ?  But  Peter  is  still  in  his 
Bee,  and  Peter  now  is  Pius  IX.*'  What  a  question  I  As  if  Germany  had 
not  got  her  Emperor  again, — ^now  no  persecuting  Charles  V.  at  the  head 
of  a  Holy  Boman  Empire,  but  the  Protestant  ruler  of  a  free  State,  with 
a  determining  power  in  European  politics, — and  as  if  no  change  of  for- 
tune had  reached  the  Papacy  in  the  destruction  of  its  temporal  power  I 
Dr.  Manning  knows  as  well  as  we  do  the  political  significance  of  these 
modem  changes.  He  says  that  Germany  and  England  broke  up  the 
political  unity  of  the  world  three  hundred  years  ago ;  but  if  he  means  by 
political  unity  the  old  suzerainiy  of  the  Pope,  he  knows  it  was  broken  up 
long  before  the  Beformation;  and  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  the 
Papacy  has  ever  since  steadily  lost  power,  from  the  Coimcil  of  Constance 
to  the  Beformation,  and  from  the  Beformation  to  the  French  Bevolution, 
and  from  the  French  Bevolution  to  the  downfeJl  of  the  temporal  powerinthe 
autumn  of  1870.  Yet  Dr.  Manning  says  his  principles  have  been  victorious 
in  modem  history,  forgetful  of  his  own  pregnant  admission,  that  "  for 
the  last  three  hundred  years  it  is  a  world  departing  from  Christianity, 
which  has  used  the  civil  power  for  the  oppression  of  the  Church." 

But  what,  now,  is  the  position  of  the  various  Powers  of  Europe 
towards  the  Papacy  ?  Every  one  of  them  has  abandoned  its  obedience, 
including  even  that  France,  which  would  be  well  enough  inclined 
to  put  itself  at  the  head  of  the  modem  Guelphist  movement,  if  it 
could  thereby  take  revenge  on  Germany,  and  recover  its  nulitary  pre- 
dominance in  Europe.  Even  if  the  Boman  Catholic  Powers  were  disposed, 
in  the  spirit  of  Louisyeuillot,to  make  a  crusade  against  heresy,  they  could 


*  Had  not  the  hand  of  an  assassin  out  short  the  career  of  Henzy  lY.,  he 
would  have  leagued  Germany  against  the  House  of  Austria ;  and  the  world 
ought  to  feel  grateful  at  the  present  time  to  our  own  illustrious  Chatham,  who, 
to  control  the  fatal  predominance  of  that  House,  created,  during  the  last  oen- 
iuy,  a  rival  kingdom  In  Prussia. 
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not  now  bring  FroiestantiBm  into  danger ;  for  Germany,  England,  and 
America,  not  to  speak  of  Holland  and  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms, 
would  be  perfectly  able  to  protect  its  interests  against  any  possible  com- 
bination of  Catholic  States.  At  all  events,  it  is  Germany  that,  for  the 
present,  leads  the  world,  for  what  she  does  her  Continental  neighbonrs 
everywhere  know  they  may  do,  and  soon  find  they  mnst  do.  She  has 
become  a  real  empire,  with  the  primacy  of  Europe  in  her  hands,  and,  as 
of  old,  she  finds  herself  engaged  in  a  war  with  Ultramontanism,  in  which 
she  has  both  foreign  and  domestic  enemies  to  guard  against.  To  restore 
the  Papal  sovereignty  everywhere,  the  XJltramontanes  desire  to  break 
up  the  empire,  and  it  is  against  it  they  are  striving  to  array  whatever 
pafisions  or  interests  may  be  deemed  antagonistic  to  it.  We  believe,  how* 
ever,  that  the  age  is  too  strong  for  the  XJltramontanes.  Their  hopes 
centre  in  France,  but  a  strong  Germany  and  a  strong  Italy  need  not 
fear  the  revival  of  miHtary  ambition  on  their  borders. 

The  last  cause  we  shall  mention  as  operating  against  Ultramontane 
success,  is  the  eristence  of  Protestantism.  A  Roman  CathoHc  theologian 
speaks  of  it,  in  words  already  quoted,  as  "  the  great  vitiating  principle 
of  modem  society."  The  question  then  is.  How  long  is  this  '*  vitiating 
principle  "  destined  to  act  ?  Is  Protestantism  to  have  no  future  ?  Is  it  show- 
ing any  signs  of  decay  ?  Is  it  aheady  going  out  like  dying  lamps  ?  Is  Dr. 
Manning's  proud  boast  to  be  realised,  that  soon  there  wiU  be  no  stand- 
ing-place for  anything  between  infidelity  and  Bomanism  ?  We  do  not 
believe  that  the  destiny  of  Protestantism  is  involved  in  the  fate  of  the 
Ghnroh  of  England,  though  it  represents  in  many  respects  the  most 
influential  religious  organization  in  Protestant  Christendom.  Neither 
do  we  believe  that  Protestantism,  either  here,  or  on  the  Continent,  or  in 
America,  will  go  to  pieces  under  the  corroding  action  of  Comtism,  science, 
or  scepticism ;  much  less  do  we  believe  that  the  Church  of  Bome  is  the 
only  possible  bulwark  against  these  evils.  When  that  Church  erases  the 
infidelity  of  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  other  Continental  countries,  where 
it  eziets  in  its  most  offensive  and  malignant  forms, — an  infidelity,  too,  for 
which  she  is  herself  mainly  responsible,  by  corrupting  religion  and  sub- 
stituting for  social  order  the  tyranny  of  the  priesthood, — ^she  will  be  in  a 
better  position  to  offer  us  her  services ;  but,  as  matters  stand,  to  use  the 
words  of  Guizot,  *'  attacks  on  Christianity  have  been  better  met  in  Pro- 
testant than  in  Catholic  countries,  because  faith  is  stronger  in  Protestant 
countries,  and  the  purer  creed  gives  adversaries  less  hold  than  they  have 
elsewhere."  Now,  when  we  consider,  as  could  be  very  easily  shown, 
that  Protestantism  has  hitherto  been  more  successful  tiian  Bomanism 
in  shaking  off  infideUty,  and  in  recovering  lost  ground,  partly  through 
itfl  glorious  army  of  Christian  apologists,  with  Butler  at  their  head,  and 
still  more  by  the  revived  Puritanism  of  aU  its  Churches;  and  that 
wavee  of  religious  revival  have  been  for  years  passing  over  its  whole 
breadth,  deepening  the  channels  of  its  life  and  strengthening  its  hold 
upon  communities ;  and  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  the  most  rapidly- 
expansive  of  all  existing  races,  carries  Protestantism  with  it  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth,  eventually  to  turn  the  balance  of  numbers  in  its  favour,  we 
can  easily  see  that  Ultramontanism  is  not  destined  to  any  quiet  or  undis- 
puted reign  over  the  bodies  or  the  souls  of  men. 
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We  hare  juet  one  oonoluding  thought.  There  ie  nothing  more  remark- 
able in  onr  day  than  the  pertinaoity  with  which  the  Papacy,  bereft  of 
the  temporal  power,  and  now  almost  reduced  to  a  mere  spiritual  influ- 
ence, strives  to  build  anew  in  a  changed  world  the  old  fabric  of  its 
political  supremacy,  and  the  singular  Middle  Age  device  by  which  it  seeks 
to  call  the  nations  to  its  side.  The  pilgrimages  to  Faray-le-Monial  and 
Pontigny  indicate  a  considerable  Bomanist  revival  all  over  Europe,  mar- 
vellously debased,  no  doubt,  by  a  credulity  we  are  half-tempted  to  ascribe 
to  policy  rather  than  conviction ;  but  the  JesTiits,  who  organized  them, 
evidently  imagine  that  if  they  cannot  confound  Continental  infidels  by 
such  spectacles  of  pilgrim-piety,  they  will,  at  least,  be  able  to  draw  the 
Gnelphs  and  Ghibellines  once  more  into  two  hostile  camps.  A  body, 
always  avowedly  and  systematically  reactionary,  is  not  afraid  to  use  all 
the  artifices  of  spiritual  guile  in  the  interests  of  Legitimist  kings,  to 
bring  about  the  impossible  hope  of  poUtical  triumph  and  revenge,  even 
if  the  immediate  effect  should  be  to  make  religion  more  abhoirent  than 
ever  to  an  intellectual  class  with  whom  irreligion  is  fast  becoming  a 
fanaticism  as  fierce,  and  as  propagandist,  as  that  of  any  creed  which  ever 
governed  the  thoughts  of  men.  But  Guizot  well  remarked  that  the 
Jesuits  always  failed  through  want  of  faith,  that  they  trusted  to  policy 
rather  than  religion,  and  that  they  have  never  been  truly  awake  to  the 
sole  conditions  on  which  authority  can  now-a-days  be  maintained. 

But  why  should  the  Church  of  Bome  attach  to  politics  such  importance  ? 
Is  it  not  from  an  instinct  which  tells  her  that  the  Catholic  nations,  if 
left  to  themselves,  would  cease  to  be  Catholic  ?  She  knows  how  the 
sword  narrowed  the  borders  of  Protestantism  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  how  it  has  been  used  to  maintain  Catholic  supremacy  ever  since ;  and, 
judging  by  her  Syllabus,  she  has  neverin  her  deepest  disasters  surrendered 
the  fierce  hope  that  she  may  yet  crush  heresy  with  the  sword.  We 
need  not  speculate  upon  the  fate  of  a  world  subjected  to  the  sway  of  a 
power  which  must  necessarily  use  all  its  might  to  roll  back  the  tide  of 
civilization,  to  bury  alive  the  people  it  holds  in  bondage ;  a  power  which, 
like  an  opaque  body,  intercepts  the  light  which  is  growing  around  it,  and 
whose  prosperity,  if  not  existence,  depends  upon  the  very  suppression  of 
knowledge.  We  cannot  believe  that  the  Papacy  is  destined  to  sit  down 
once  more  on  the  heart  of  Europe,  like  a  dark  spectre,  crushing  out  all 
moral  and  intellectual  freedom ;  but  rather  that  it  wiU  give  place,  after 
struggles  more  or  lees  protracted,  to  the  powerful  sway  of  that  Christianity 
which  is  equally  adapted  to  all  ages  and  all  nations,  and  capable  of  enter- 
ing, with  prompt  and  flexible  ease,  into  combination  with  every  form  of 
government  and  policy.'^' 


*  The  foregoing  paragraphs  are  an  abridgment  of  the  latter  portion  of  a  timely 
essay,  "  Ultramontanism  and  Civil  Society,"  which  appeared  in  the  British  and 
Foreign  Evangelical  Review  for  Jannaiy  last 
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The  thoughtful  and  readable  book  named  at  the  foot  of  this  page, 
will  be  welcome  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  people  of  India :  it  is 
a  valuable  contribution  towards  that  knowledge  of  them  which  we  are 
as  yet  only  beginning  to  acquire.  Our  Indian  fellow-subjects  have  been 
looked  at  in  such  different  aspects,  their  languages,  literature,  and  inner 
lifB  80  little  known,  that  the  accounts  of  them  have  been  most  conflict- 
ing. To  correctly  estimate  any  testimony  it  is  needful  to  ascertain  first 
where  the  witness  resided,  the  field  of  his  observation,  his  acquaintance 
with  the  language  of  the  district,  his  opportunities  of  free  intercourse 
with  the  people,  his  previous  training,  office,  and  faculty  for  judging 
accurately,  including  particularly  his  disposition  towards  the  people. 
Kindly  and  confiding  EngUsh  gentlemen,  more  than  satisfied  with  their 
own  tongue,  seeing  only  the  polite  and  pleasing  carriage  of  native  sub- 
ordinates, have  set  Hindus  far  before  the  English.  Some  have  concluded 
that  they  would  be  spoiled  by  becoming  Christians.  Missionaries,  dwell- 
ing too  exclusively  upon  the  repulsive  idolatries,  cruel  rites,  childish  cere- 
monies, disgusting  orgies,  filthy  literature,  polluting  legends,  absurd 
mythology,  and  demoralized  habits  that  oppose  their  work,  have,  in  many 
instances,  seen  and  presented  only  the  dark  side  of  Hindu  life.  Oriental 
scholars,  charmed  with  a  newly-discovered  literature  that  has  already 
extended  the  bounds  of  our  knowledge,  and  promises  much  in  the  future, 
have  often  ignored  or  explained  away  disagreeable  facts.  But  as  our 
acquaintance  with  India  extends,  and  human  sympathies  become  broader 
in  this  age  of  free  and  impartial  inquiry,  there  is  an  increasing  desire  to 
discard  one-sided  theories,  abate  hasty  conclusions,  and  collect  facts  as 
the  basis  of  safe  reasoning. 

The  author  of  this  book  thus  states  his  aim :  "  Generally  among  friends 
of  missions  there  is  an  undue  depreciation  of  Hinduism, — an  ignoring  or 
an  ignorance  of  the  amount  of  truth  and  vitality  still  to  be  found  in  it ; 
whilst,  among  those  indifferent  or  hostile  to  missions,  there  is  an  equal 
ignoring  or  ignorance  of  the  falsehood  which  vitiates  that  truth  and 
poisons  that  vitality.  Not  only  does  Hinduism  contain  a  subtile  philo- 
sophy, express  high  moral  truths,  and  enjoin  many  social  virtues ;  it  even, 
in  one  guise  or  other,  embodies  many  of  the  leading  religious  truths 
which  Christianity  teaches.  But  that  there  is  in  it  an  ineradicable  vice 
which  neutralizes  all  that  is  good,  which  has  paralyzed  and  must  paralyze 
all  those  efforts  at  reform  within  Hinduism  that  more  enlightened  Hindus 
have  made,  and  are  now  making,  and  which  leaves  Christianity  the  only 
hope  for  India,  is  what  I  have  endeavoured  to  show.'* 

The  difficulty  of  defining  confronts  us  at  the  outset:  Is  there  any 
"  system  of  Hinduism "  ?  This  general  term  comprises  several  distinct 
systems  of  philosophy,  and  many  sects  who  are  at  least  as  bitterly  opposed 
to  each  other  as  Papists  and  Protestants.  The  adherents  of  rival  deities 
anathematize  each  other ;  their  processions  seldom  meet  without  a  free 


•  (» Hinduism  and  its  Belations  to  ChriBtianity.    By  the  Bev.  John  Bobson, 
MJL,  fonnerly  of  Ajmere." 
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fight  ihat  often  leadfl  to  bloodshed.  BeddeB  the  pzincipal  seote  who 
appeal  to  the  Vedas,  Shastras,  and  Paranas,  there  is  an  innumerable 
mnltitnde  of  local  deities,  with  or  without  their  own  scriptures,  in  abnost 
every  part  of  India,  that  more  immediately  and  powerfully  influence  large 
numbers  of  the  population.  Some  leading  principles,  such  as  pantheism, 
transmigration,  absorption,  and  caste,  are  ahnost  universal ;  but  the  gross 
idolatry  of  the  masses,  encouraged  by  the  Brahmans,  and  openly  prac- 
tised by  them,  knows  little  or  nothing  of  abstruse  philosophy,  or  the 
refined  subtleties  of  Oriental  scholars.    It  is  the  abject  worship  of  the 

idol  itself. 

Our  author  looks  upon  Hinduism  in  its  present  form  as  comparatively 

modem,  **  the  fossilized  remains  of  former  faiths,  gathered  into  new 

combinations  and  welded  together  by  a  new  power ;"  and  begins  his  work 

*  *  by  giving  a  sbort  sketch  of  the  earlier  religions  of  India."    He  embarks 

cautiously  on  that  sea  of  dark  coujecture,  the  ancient  history  of  India; 

and,   steering  by  the  best  available  lights,  brings  back  some  slirewd 

guesses  as  to  the  probable  course  of  events.    The  simple  monotheism  of 

primitive  times  gave  place,  among  a  highly  imaginative  people,  to  worship 

of  natural  phenomena.    The  elements  and  forces  of  nature  were  per* 

sonified,  deified,  adored.    Further  degeneration  gave  rise  to  polytheism 

and  idolatry.    There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  religion  of  the  numerouB 

aboriginal  tribes  of  India  was  a  kind  of  devil-worship,  as  it  is  to-day. 

Bloody  sacrifices,  to  appease  the  wrath  of  malignant  deities,  are  the  most 

acceptable  and  prevalent  ofiferings.    The  objects  of  worship  themselves 

are  ugly,  hateful,  suggestive  of  cruelty,  lust,  and  bloodthirstiness.    Their 

reputed  character  and  deeds  are  revolting. 

The  conquering  Aryans  separated  into  castes.  The  prinoiples  of 
polytheism,  pantheism,  metempsychosis,  asceticism,  etc.,  were  developed, 
and  produced  an  unsettled  condition  of  thought  and  feeling  favourable  to 
the  establishment  of  a  new  religion.    The  result  was  Buddhism. 

The  founder  of  Buddhism,  profoundly  impressed  with  the  misery  of 
this  mortal  life,  all  being  liable  to  disease  and  death,  earnestly  looked 
for  deliverance.  The  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls  afforded 
some  alleviation,  but  the  Hindu  behef  that  the  gods  themselves  are  not 
exempt  firom  destruction, — that  all  beings  are  subject,  at  the  will  of  the 
Supreme,  to  successive  periods  of  creation  and  absorption, — drove  him  to 
Atheism  and  utter  annihilation.  The  spread  of  Buddhism  was  greatly 
promoted  by  its  superior  morality,  scrupulous  regard  to  all  life  as  the 
same,  the  abolition  of  caste,  and  the  personal  character  of  its  founder.  Its 
author's  earnest  teaching,  exemplified  by  entire  self-abnegation  and 
benevolence,  gained  the  esteem  of  all  who  came  to  him.  In  making 
known  his  religion  he  refused  the  help  of  the  civil  power,  and  oonfined 
himself  exclusively  to  persuasion  and  instruction.  His  system  became 
in  two  or  three  centuries  all  but  universal.  A  reaction  took  place.  In 
the  twelfth  century  the  Buddhists  were  slain  or  expelled.  There  is  not, 
it  is  said,  a  Buddhist  now  in  India.  A  very  few  small  establishments  of 
Jainas,  between  whom  and  the  Brahmans  there  is  an  irreooncilablo 
hostility,  are  still  dragging  out  an  existence.  These  have  some  prinoiplefl 
in  common  with  Buddhists ;  but  they  are  without  infinenoe* 

The  chapters  upon  Hinduism  treat  of  philosophy,  pantheism,  caste, 
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polytheism,  the  triad,  worship  of  theoow,  Vishnn,  and  Siva,  with  collateral 
sabjeots.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  deal  with  all  these  satisfactorily  in 
so  few  pages.  Some  of  the  points  appear  to  be  exaggerated,  yet  the 
snmmary  will  suggest  much  to  those  who  cannot  read  larger  works.  The 
statement  on  page  06 ; — **  We  have  in  the  Vedantic  Trinity  a  certain 
analogy  to  the  Christian  Trinity,*'  is  qualified  on  page  209 : — "  There 
has  often  been  an  analogy  drawn  between  this  Hindu  and  the  Christian 
Trinity ;  but  aU  that  can  be  said  of  the  former  is,  that  it  may  have  been 
suggested  by  the  latter.*'  In  fact,  there  is  little  in  common  except  the 
number.  The  Hindu  trinmrtit  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva,  are  not  eternal ; 
their  monstrous  vices,  crimes,  and  sins,  mutual  curses  and  wholly  disre* 
putable  history,  the  deadly  feuds  of  their  followers,  and  other  character- 
istics, shut  out  all  likeness  to  the  Christian  Trinity.  Brahma  has  no  temple 
or  worship,  because  subject  to  a  curse.  The  sects  of  Vishnu  and  Siva  are 
at  perpetual  variance.  Some  regard  both  with  equal  reverence,  as  being 
re^y  one.  The  Hindu  mind  is  remarkable  for  its  inability  to  perceive 
inconsistency  in  directly  contradictory  statements. 

Our  author  gives  the  main  principles  of  Buddhism  and  Hinduism  as 
popular  systems,  if  the  latter  can  be  called  a  system  at  all : — "  Buddhism 
may  be  described  as  'morality  without  God,'  Hinduism  may  be  described 
as  '  God  without  morality.'    The  former  is  a  system  of*  knowledge  with- 
out faith,'  the  latter  '  faith  without  knowledge.' "   He  adds : — "  Thus  has 
Hinduism  spread  throughout  India,  not  as  a  reformation,  but  as  a  con- 
servation.   It  has  taken  advantage  of  all  existing  superstitions,  however 
gross,  immoral,  and  criminal,  and  supplying  all  with  a  philosophical  basis, 
has  crystallized  each  into  a  hardness,  and  given  to  the  whole  a  solidarity, 
which  make  it  now  doubly  difficult  to  attack  any  one  of  them.     It  has 
recognised  and  vindicated  the  distinctions  of  class  and  tribe,  freezing  aU 
together,  instead  of  fasing  all  together ;  making  different  classes  of  the 
same  village  live  together  with  fewer  common  sympathies  and  interests 
than  the  French  and  Germans ;  making  patriotism,  as  we  understand  it, 
an  unknown  thing,  nationality  an  impossibility  for  Hindus  till  Hinduism 
be  swept  from  India.    The  only  thing  to  be  said  for  it  is,  that  it  has  con- 
served some  good  as  well  as  evil.    The  law  of  caste  is  more  binding  than 
the  law  of  oonscienoe,  and  where  the  original  custom  of  a  caste  has  been 
good,  it  has  been  preserved.    Many  who  would  not  refuse  to  commit  an 
evil  because  it  is  forbidden  by  God,  would  refase  because  it  was  forbidden 
by  their  caste.    Thus  the  restraints  of  caste  have  checked  the  spread  of 
many  vices  through  some  classes  of  society,  have  enabled  them  to  look 
on  a  vice  indulged  in  by  others,  and  excuse  them  for  it,  as  being  tolerated 
by  their  caste,  without  feeling  tempted  to  indulge  in  it  themselves.    This 
has  given  a  certain  stamina  to  the  Hindus  which  we  do  not  find  in  other 
idolaters.    But  the  same  thing  that  thus  checks  change  for  evil  forbids 
also  change  for  good.    Change  is  the  one  point  on  which  Hinduism  is 
intolerant.    Let  any  one  ask  a  Hindu  who  has  been  dilating  on  the 
intolerance  of  Christianity  and  the  tolerance  of  Hinduism,  to  tolerate  one  of 
hii  caste-fellows  practically  carrying  out  his  change  of  belief  by  change 
of  conduct, — acknowledging  the  one  true  God  by  giving  up  the  worship 
of  his  oaste  gods,  admowledging  the  brotherhood  of  man  by  mingling 
and  eating  with  thoee  of  other  oiurte0i— and  he  will  find  that  he  has  roused 
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an  intoleranoe  as  fierce  and  unbending  as  that  of  the  Spaniflh  InquU^ 
tion."  Caste  wholly  denies  the  brotherhood  of  man.  Hinduism  admits 
all  religions  to  be  good  for  those  who  are  born  in  them,  and  the  only  ones 
lawful. 

The  next  great  religious  movement  in  India  after  Buddhism  was 
Mohanmiedanism,  but  its  violent  and  perseouting  spirit  is  wholly  at 
yarianoe  with  the  character  of  Hindus.  The  traditions  of  their  devastating 
invasions,  the  barbarities  practised  in  propagating  the  Mohammedan  sway 
and  religion,  have  embittered  Hindus  against  Mussulmans.  Although 
Mohanmiedanism  makes  a  proselyte  now  and  then, — almost  alwaysfrom  the 
outcastes  who  are  allured  by  promises  of  substantial  aid  or  a  wife ;  though 
low  caste  EUndus  are  the  diief  masqueraders  at  the  Mohurrum  festiyal, 
and  all  classes  enjoy  the  fun,  Hinduism,  properly  so  called,  is  almost 
uninfluenced  by  the  faith  of  Islam.  The  worship  of  saints  and  greater 
seclusion  of  women  have  been  partially  introduced,  but  the  Mohammedan 
regards  the  quiet  and  plodding  Hindu  with  supreme  contempt,  whilst 
the  Hindu  hates  the  Mohammedan  as  an  unscrupulous  and  selfish 
oppressor.  There  is  no  possibility  of  a  religion  propagated  by  the  sword 
becoming  the  religion  of  India.  Akbar*s  toleration  only  stopped  the  pro* 
gress  of  his  religion.  The  destruction  of  idols  by  fanatical  conquerors 
only  exasperated  the  people.  Their  deeds  of  cruelty  have  left  a  traditional 
horror.  Tippoo  Sultan  f orciblycircumcised  manyHindus,and  had  Brahmans 
tied  down  and  beef  forced  into  their  mouths.  His  overthrow  and  death 
were  hailed  as  a  national  deliverance ;  and  the  fact  that  the  stringent 
rules  of  caste  forbade  the  restoration  of  his  imhappy  victims,  they  and 
their  posterity  for  ever  being  made  outcastes  by  the  touch  of  beef,  only 
intensified  the  dread  of  Mohanmiedan  bigotry.  The  oommon  saying : — 
TuruJcara  aanga  endigu  hJianga, — ".association  with  Mussulmans  is 
always  disreputable,"  feebly  expresses  this  Hindu  feeling.  Mohanmie- 
danism in  India  is  a  furious  torrent  from  the  mountains  lost  in  a  sea  of 
sand.  Occasional  attempts  at  revival  must  be  expected ;  but  the  motive 
is  political.  We  cannot  wonder  that  an  active*  warlike  people  like 
the  Mussulmans  should  recollect  their  former  glory  in  India,  and  seize 
every  opportunity  of  regaining  power.  The  reckless  fanaticism  of  Islam 
courts  death  in  a  *'  holy  war,**  but  only  in  very  exceptional  circumstances 
will  the  Hindus  in  any  considerable  number  join  battle  with  them. 
Nothing  so  efifectually  silences  complaints  against  the  English  Govern- 
ment as  the  inquiry : — **  Would  you  like  Mohammedan  rale  again  ?  " 

We  have  not  space  to  dwell  upon  the  chapters  on  "  Hinduism  and 
Ohristianity,**  their  affinities  and  antagonisms,  and  the  attitude  of  Chris- 
tianity toward  Hinduism.  The  affinities  appear  to  be  nearer  than  ihey 
really  are.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  Hinduism  denies  a  personal  God» 
or  that  transmigration  is  in  any  sense  vicarious  atonement.  Pantheism 
affirms  that  nothing  exists  but  God.  But  this  doctrine  is  more  than 
modified  in  the  belief  and  worship  of  the  Hindus.  Even  the  Supreme  is 
a  person,  and  inferior  deities  are  persons.  The  Hindu,  that  is  the  pan- 
theistic, view  of  sin  is,  that  it  is  an  accident  unavoidable  from  the  soul's 
connection  with  matter.  Neither  Hindu  writings  nor  practices  indicate 
the  substitution  of  an  innocent  victim  atoning  for  and  removing  guilt, 
"^ivery  man  must  be  his  own  saviour.  By  austeritieB,  meditetioo,  eto.,  ho 
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most  Bobliiiie  his  spirit  into  the  conviotion,  <'  I  am  God,"  and  then  he  is  re- 
absorbed into  the  Divine  essenoe.  Not  one  of  the  Hindu  incarnations  was 
for  the  purpose  of  atonement  ia  any  Christian  view.  They  are  said  to  have 
been  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  good  by  the  destruction  of  monsters 
of  wickedness  and  oppression.  Christian  faith  also  is  wholly  unlike  any 
Hindu  notion,  except  as  extremes  often  nearly  meet.  Holiness  in  the 
GhristiAn  sense  is  unknown.  The  abominations  of  their  fabled  deities  are 
all  justified  upon  the  principle  that  the  Divine  Being  can  do  no  wrong : 
that  all  acts  are  equally  indifferent  in  Him,  because  He  is  not  responsible 
to  any! 

A  fair  view  is  given  of  modem  attempts  to  reform  Hinduismi  showing 
their  failure.  The  only  hope  for  India  is  in  Christianity;  and  it's 
increasingly  rapid  progress  is  here  made  evident. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  excellent  volume  will  be  widoly  read.  It  is  well 
written.  The  style  is  lively  and  interesting.  It  is  a  small  book  on  a  most 
momentous  subject,  but  affords  abundant  matter  for  thought.  The  effect 
must  be  to  stir  up  the  home  Church  to  more  prayer  and  effort  for  the 
certain  and  perhaps  speedy  conversion  of  India  to  Christ.  When  we  see 
the  unparalleled  success  of  the  "  persuasion  and  teaching  **  of  Buddha ; 
the  utter  extixpation  afterwards  of  Iub  system,  and  the  establishment  of 
Vishnnism  by  the  zealous  itinerant  teaching  of  one  man,  Bamanujacharya, 
with  the  failure  of  Mohammedanism,  so  successful  elsewhere,  we  have  the 
firmest  ground  of  confidence  that  the  subUme  teaching  of  Jesus,  made 
known  by  godly  men, — ^who  are  acknowledged  by  the  Hindus  to  be  their 
best,  because  earnest  and  disinterested,  friends, — will  wiu  the  hearts  of  all 
India. 
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[AxoNQ  the  **  signs  "  of  our  time  a  conspicuous  and  ominous  one  is 
the  rapid  advance,  both  in  its  extent  and  intensity,  of  that  deplorable 
antagonism  between  labour  and  capital  which  has  for  some  years  been  a 
recognised  feature  in  modem  society.  The  "lock-out'*  and  ''strike*' 
now  existing  in  South  Wales,  causing  present  wide-spread  distress,  and 
giving  promise  of  BtiU  more  serious  comphcations  in  the  future,  has 
recalled  the  public  mind,  in  some  degree,  to  a  sense  of  the  national 
injury  sustained  by  struggles  of  this  kind,  which  have  come  to  be 
systematically  originated  and  stimulated  in  every  department  of  our 
great  industries  in  succession.  The  artificial  disturbance  of  natural  laws 
has  produced  its  inevitable  results ;  and  while  the  demagogue  flourishes, 
his  dupes  starve.  Capital  and  labour  ought  to  be  fstst  friends.  If  one 
or  both  of  them  eannot  arrive  at  a  clear  perception  of  this,  we  are 
threatened  with  an  arrest,  and  possibly  the  total  decline,  of  our  manu- 
fftctoring  and  commercial  prosperity  at  no  very  distant  period.  To  avert 
the  evil  by  the  diffusion  of  sound  information  on  the  subject,  is  just  now 
a  principal  duty  of  all  who  have  it  in  their  power  in  any  way  to  inform 
and  sway  public  opinion.  Legislation  can  in  this  case  do  little  :  the  laws 
that  naturally  assert  themselves,  the  world  over,  between  supply  and 
demandi  are  to  a  very  slight  degree  within  its  controL    No  enactments 
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can  dictate  to  capital,  determining  where  and  how  it  ehaU  be  employed ; 
no  imperial  edicts  can  fix,  for  long,  what  a  man  shall  or  shaU  not  receive 
for  his  handiwork.  What  is  needed  is  a  distinct  knowledge  of  certam 
fixed  facts  and  principles,  in  the  mutual  recognition  of  which  the  utmost 
possible  advantage  will  accrue,  in  any  given  case,  to  master  and  man 

respectively.  nn^    r  x. 

The  following  pages  are  the  substance  of  a  paper  on  "  The  Labour 
Question,  in  its  Economic  and  Christian  Aspects,"  which  appeared  some 
years  ago  in  the  «*  Presbyterian  Quarterly  and  Princeton  (American) 
Review,"  placing  the  subject  before  us  in  a  singularly  dear  light.  Its 
author,  the  Eev.  Lyman  H.  Atwater,  D.D.,  holds  the  balances  evenly  in 
weighing  the  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the  case:  employers  and 
employed  alike  have  their  strong  and  weak  points  hnpartially  put  for 
them ;  and  it  is  fairly  shown  that,  rightly  understood,  their  interests  are 
inter-dependent  and  mutual.  Dr.  Atwater,  moreover,  is  one  of  the  few 
who  can,  or  who  at  least  are  willing,  to  give  Christianity  its  due  place 
in  practically  solving  the  problems  of  political  economy,  for  want  of  doing 
which  so  many  theorizers  on  social  subjects  have  signally  failed  in  the 
appHcation  of  their  schemes.  The  reader  who  is  searching  for  informa- 
tion as  to  the  natural  relations  between  labour  and  capital,  and  as  to  the 
best  plans  for  promoting  their  harmonious  workingfor  the  fullest  benefit  to 
the  community  at  large,  will  condone  the  frequent  repetition  of  words 
and  phrases  which  the  writer  employs,— doubtless  for  the  sake  of  placing 
the  truth  as  simply  as  possible  before  those  whom  it  more  immediately 
concerns. — Ed.] 

I. 

That  the  conflict  between  capital  and  labour  is  growing  to  a  magnitude 
and  universality,  in  itself  and  its  threatened  consequences,  which  make 
it  one  of  the  portents  of  the  time,  is  only  too  evident.  It  is  quite  time 
that  it  received  the  serious  attention  of  all  earnest  and  thinking  men, 
especially  such  as  reach  the  pubUo  mind,  and  have  any  vocation  to 
enlighten  it  on  questions  of  duty.  We  therefore  make  no  apology  for  ask- 
ing the  attention  of  our  readers  to  some  thoughts  on  this  great  subject. 

What,  then,  is  labour,  and  what  is  capital?  Labour  is  not  every  form 
of  human  activity  or  exertion.  But  it  is  human  effort  intentionally 
applied  to  natural  objects  so  as  to  produce  utilities  not  otherwise  exist- 
ing, t.0.»  to  supply  some  want  or  gratify  some  desire  of  man.  There  are 
several  elements  in  this  definition.  It  must  not  only  be  human  effort, 
but  intentional,  that  is,  with  an  intelligent  design  to  produce  some  result 
beyond  itself.  It  must  not  terminate  merely  in  itself  or  its  own  pleasur- 
able sensations,  like  games,  dances,  or  mere  sport*  It  must  produce 
some  result  beyond  itself,  either  transient  or  enduring,  coveted  by  man. 
This  may  be  the  sensations  which  inamediately  follow  it  and  then  vanish, 
as  the  exhilaration  consequent  on  exercise  of  the  body,  or  enduring  as 
the  granite  monument.  And  this  result  is  still  further  some 
desired,  and,  in  this  sense,  useful  modification  of  natural  objects 
of  more  or  less  duration.  There  is  no  form  of  labour  wifliont 
these  marks;  and  whatever  activity  possesses  them  is  labour.  The 
only  seeming  exception  is  intellectual  effort,  in  some  form  of  acquiring 
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or  imparting  knowledge  or  mental  disoipline.  Bat  practically  this  is  no 
exception.  For  it  enters  not  into  the  labour  involved  in  the  great  con- 
test between  labour  and  capital  now  under  consideration.  Withal,  this 
Bort  of  effort  oontribates  immensely  to  the  efficiency  of  that  labour  on 
material  objects  with  which  we  are  immediately  concerned.  Besides, 
considering  the  mind  or  spirit  as  a  natural  object,  which  it  surely  is, 
effort  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  knowledge,  or  vigour,  or  purity, 
of  one's  own  or  others*  minds,  surely  comes  within  our  definition  of 
labour. 

Now  of  the  results  or  utilities  so  produced  by  labour,  as  already 
intimated,  there  are  two  kinds,  the  one  evanescent  or  transient,  the  other 
more  or  less  enduring,  because  embodied  in  natural  objects  more  or  less 
enduring.  These  latter  are  products  or  commodities,  which,  with  respect 
to  their  form  as  thus  modified,  are  the  creations  of  labour.  All  food, 
raiment,  fuel,  buildings,  tools,  faxm  improvements,  are  of  this  descrip- 
tion. It  is  these  products  more  or  less,  that  survive  the  effort  of  making, 
which  constitute  the  property,  wealth,  and  capital  of  society.  Nothing 
else  is  wealth  or  capital  but  natural  objects  so  modified  by  human  labour 
as  to  have  a  new  utility  not  otherwise  inhering  in  them,  whereby  they 
will  exchange  for  other  equivalent  labour  or  product  of  labour,  be  this 
product  money,  gold,  silver,  iron,  or  whatever  else.  Paradoxical  as  this 
may  seem  to  those  who  have  not  studied  the  subject,  it  is  capable  of 
demonstrative  proof,  because  nature  works  gratuitously  for  all  who  will 
take  her  works  and  products,  and  it  is  not  till  some  human  effort  increas- 
ing their  natural  utility  has  been  put  upon  them,  that  they  will  exchange 
for  other  labour  or  products  of  labour.  What  more  useful  than  air  and 
water  and  land  ?  What  more  gratuitous,  till  in  some  form  human  labour 
has  been  expended  in  putting  them  in  the  condition  or  place  in  which 
we  want  them,  as  in  water- works,  ventilating-apparatus,  the  mast  and 
sails  which  catch  the  winds,  or  the  roads  and  vehicles  which  render  land 
aoceesible?  The  lands  adjacent  to  the  North  Pacific  Bailroad,  in 
America,  have  been  wholly  unsaleable  because  inaccessible.  They  are 
now  fast  becoming  marketable.  Why  ?  Just  because  of  the  human 
labour,  in  itself  or  as  embodied  in  capital,  expended  on  that  railway.  AU 
Manhattan  Island  is  said  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Indians  for 
about  a  hundred  dollars.  What  makes  it  now  worth  a  thousand  or  thou- 
sands of  millions?  Just  the  labour  upon  it,  and  in  the  avenues  of  com- 
munication with  it,  which  make  it  the  great  centre  of  American  commerce. 
Moreover,  it  is  worth  noting,  because  it  is  a  most  pregnant  as  well  as 
simple  truth,  that  the  effort  of  labour  consists  solely  in  moving  things 
in  such  a  way  that  they  serve  us,  or  enlist  the  powers  of  nature  in  gra- 
tuitously serving  us,  more  effectually  than  were  otherwise  possible.  This 
statement  will  stand  every  possible  test. 

This  being  so,  we  are  prepared  to  answer  tk^  questions.  What  is 
wealth  ?  What  is  capital  ?  Wealth  is  the  sum  total  of  commodities  or 
of  natural  objects  endued  with  new  utility  to  man  by  human  labour.  The 
further  and  longer  we  search,  we  shall  find  no  wealth  which  does  not 
answer  to  this  description.  In  other  words  it  is  the  savings  of  labour : 
just  that,  and  that  only.  It  is  that  portion  of  the  products  of  labour 
whioh  the  labourer  finrboars  to  use  and  eni^j  at  the  time  of  prodnotionf 
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and  reserves  for  his  owft  or  others*  future  disposal  and  enjoyment.  It  is 
simply  the  reward  of  his  forbearance  to  spend  all  he  prodaoes  or  earns,  or 
of  his  putting  it  to  use  in  farther  production.  We  cannot  farther  expand 
this  prolific  truth.    We  pass  on  to  say  that, — 

Capital  is  that  portion  of  wealth,  or  of  the  accumulated  Bavings  of 
labour,  which  is  devoted  to  the  support  and  assistance  of  the  labourer  in 
future  production.  This  is  the  strict  meaning,  although  it  is  often  used 
loosely  for  all  property  or  wealth,  or  for  principal  as  distinguished  from 
income  or  interest.  But  without  stopping  to  vindicate  this  definition,  it 
is  enough  that,  at  any  rate,  it  precisely  defines  capital  so  far  as  it  has  to 
do  with  the  present  discuseion.  It  is  that  wealth  which  employs,  supports, 
and  co-operates  with  labour  in  production,  that  we  are  now  dealing  with. 
It  is  with  this  only  that  labour  has  relations  whether  of  harmony  or  con- 
flict. Wealth  consisting  in  ornaments,  paintings,  and  most  luxuries,  is 
not  of  this  nature,  although  it  may  be  exchanged  by  its  owner  for  what 
he  may  use  as  capital  in  employing  and  aiding  labour.  The  same  person 
is  often  capitalist  and  labourer  too.  This  is  almost  universally  so  with 
small  farmers,  mechanics,  and  tradesmen.  They  labour  in  production 
and  distribution.  But  Ihe  food,  raiment,  fuel,  and  shelter  which  sustain 
life  meanwhile,  the  stock-in-trade,  the  tools,  seed,  animals,  agricultural 
improvements,  buildings,  fences,  etc.,  are  their  own.  The  saw,  axe, 
beetle,  and  wedges  of  the  woodman,  as  also  his  food  and  raiment  while 
working,  are  his  capital.  Of  course  in  such  cases  there  can  be  no  con- 
flict between  labour  and  capital.  And  this  affords  a  clue  to  our  solution 
of  the  problem  before  us :  that  in  aU  great  manufacturing  establishments 
requiring  an  aggregate  of  capital  vastly  beyond  the  possible  accumula- 
tions of  labourers,  as  far  as  possible,  the  labourer  should  in  some  form 
and  degree,  however  small,  be  made  a  capitalist  or  sharer  in  the  fortunes 
of  the  busincFS. 

From  aU  this  it  appears  that  labour,  in  order  to  any  productiveness 
beyond  the  rude  subsistence  of  the  first  savage  who  picks  up  a  hand-to- 
mouth  sustenance  on  berries,  roots,  and  nuts,  must  be  supported  and  rein- 
forced by  capital,  either  circulating  or  fixed :  the  former  being  that  which 
must  be  immediately  consumed  in  the  very  process  of  production  in  order 
to  be  at  once  reproduced  with  interest,  by  exchange  for  it  of  the  com- 
modities it  and  the  labourer  have  combined  to  produce.  Such  circu- 
lating capital  includes  the  labourer*s  means  of  subsistence,  together  with 
the  raw  material  consumed  in  production.  Fixed  capital,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  what  permanently  abides  to  aid  in  producing  a  long  series  of 
commodities.  It  consists  of  such  things  as  buildings,  tools,  machinery, 
feneeSi  whatever,  in  short,  is  not  exhausted  in  any  siugle  commodity  or 
commodities  simultaneously  produced,  but  continues  to  aid  in  the  repeated 
prodtiction  of  commodities.  It  is  consumed  only  gradually,  and  is 
Replaced  not  by  the  profits  of  the  products  of  any  one  time,  but  by 
the  cumulative  profits  of  a  larger  or  shorter  series  of  productions.  Now, 
it  is  obvious  that  without  the  support  and  co-operation  of  such  capital, 
both  fixed  and  circulating,  labour  must  be  comparatively  unproductive 
and  fhiitless.  And  this  capital  must  be  furnished  in  larger  quantities 
than  is  practicable  for  the  bulk  of  individual  labourers.  Nay,  it  must 
Ibe  supplied  in  ever-increasing  quantities,  in  order  to  enlist  the  greatest 
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aid  or  co-operation  of  the  powers  of  nature,  and  seenre  the  largest  advan- 
tages of  the  most  complete  division  of  labour.  In  proportion  as  we 
enlist  steam,  water,  the  most  powerful  machinery,  and  the  number  of 
handa  required  for  the  most  profitable  division  of  labour,  the  amount  of 
capital  needed  ever  augments.  Witness  this  in  the  great  railways,  mines, 
and  factories  of  our  country.  All  this  immensely  increases  the  pro- 
ductiveness, and  even  the  rewai'ds,  of  labour.  For,  after  all  that  goes  to 
the  profit  of  capital  so  enlisted,  the  labourer  gets  a  larger  &nit  of  his 
labours  than  would  be  possible  without  the  co-operation  of  this  capital, 
which,  in  the  form  of  tools,  machinery,  and  needful  structures,  so  largely 
subsidizes  the  powers  of  nature.  The  axe-maker  will  earn  more  by 
working  in  an  immense  axe-factozy  at  the  wages  there  allowed,  than  by 
hammering  axes  out  by  hand  in  his  own  smithy.  So  of  the  spinner  at 
the  spinning-jenny  as  compared  with  the  hand-wheel.  And  so  of  all 
handicraft  whatsoever,  in  which  large  capital  successfully  brings  in 
natural  forces  to  enable  one  hand  to  do  the  work  of  many,  or  at  least  of 
more  than  one. 

Hence  it  is  one  of  those  natural  laws  which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
man,  or  combinations  of  men,  to  alter  or  abrogate,  that  labour  is  abso* 
lately  dependent  on  capital,  in  some  amount  at  least,  for  its  very  possi- 
bility and  sustentation ;  and  in  still  larger  and  ever-increasing  ratios  for 
its  success  and  rewards.  Capital  is  the  natural  ally,  support,  and  coad- 
jutor of  labour.  It  cannot  be  otherwise,  except  in  distempered  miscon- 
ceptions, or  through  some  strange  and  monstrous  maladjustment. 

But  if  labour  is  dependent  on  capital  for  its  success  and  rewardi 
capital  is  no  less  dependent  on  labour  for  its  own  compensation,  which 
is  technically  called  profit.  This  is  too  evident  to  need  proof.  Let 
labour  cease,  and  capital  at  once  becomes  unproductive  and  worthless. 
Tools,  machinery,  farms,  animals,  railroads,  mines,  when  once  the  hand 
of  human  labour  is  withdrawn  from  them,  are  unproductive,  and  at  once 
incur  loss  and  injury.  There  is  not  only  no  gain,  but  there  is  constant 
loss.  "  By  much  slo^olness  the  building  decay eth ;  and  through  idleness 
of  the  bands  the  house  droppeth  through."  "  He  that  is  slothful  is  brother 
to  him  that  is  a  great  waster."  **  The  hand  of  the  diligent  maketh  rich." 
The  sociology  and  economics  of  Scripture,  like  all  else  of  it,  are  infalUble. 
It  is  true  that  in  a  drawn  battle,  in  which  labour  and  capital  both  bring 
each  other  to  a  dead-lock,  the  capitalist  may  at  once  lose  the  most 
and  hold  out  the  longest,  simply  because  his  resources  are  greater.  After 
aU  his  losses  up  to  the  time  when  the  labourer  is  brought  to  the  verge 
of  starvation,  something  is  likely  to  remain  to  the  capitalist  for  his  con* 
tinned  subsistence. 

Hence  it  follows  that  capital  and  labour  are  mutually  dependent  and 
auxiliary.  Neither  can  say  to  the  other,  '*  I  have  no  need  of  thee,"  any 
more  than  the  members  of  the  human  body.  Nor  are  they,  certainly 
they  should  not  be,  any  more  antagonistic  than  these.  It  is  oidy  a  genius 
of  evil  that  can  place  them  in  such  an  unnatural  attitude. 

It  is  next  to  be  observed,  that  labour  and  capital  muet  each  be  com- 
pensated, or  have  a  fair  prospect  of  compensation,  or  they  will  be  with- 
held from  productive  employment.    So  for  as  labour  is  concerned,  it  not 
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only  violates  our  natural  sense  of  justice  that  it  shonld  not  be  compensated! 
for  ''  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,"  but  from  the  vezy  constitntion 
of  human  nature  men  will  not  work  for  nothing.  Nay,  they  cannot. 
For  they  must  be  fed,  clothed,  and  sheltered  up  to  the  workhig  point. 
And  beyond  this,  the  labourer  will  ordinarily  require,  and  justly  require, 
as  much  more  as  he  can  command  in  the  existing  state  of  the  labour- 
market^exceptional  cases  of  extortion,  whether  by  the  labourer  or 
capitalist,  aside.  He  demands,  and  justly,  when  the  labour-market  will 
a£ford  it,  not  a  bare  subsistence,  but  a  comfortable  and  decent  support  for 
himself  and  his  family ;  and  this  not  merely  as  animals,  but  support  suited 
to  their  position  and  destiny  as  rational,  accountable,  and  immortal  beings, 
with  their  manifold  capabilities,  tastes,  and  aspirations.  And  it  is  his  right 
and  duty,  on  the  other  hand,  to  make  his  labour  as  effective  for  these 
ends  as  possible,  without  infringement  of  the  rights  and  just  claims  of 
others. 

At  the  same  time,  capital  must  have  reward  or  the  prospect  of  reward, 
else  it  cannot  be  had.     Men  will  not  save  it,  or  forbear  to  consume  it 
upon  their  own  pleasures,  or  guard  it  against  waste,  or  risk  it  in  produotioD, 
if  they  can  have  no  benefit  of  it  or  reward  for  it.    This  is  self-evident. 
Moreover  it  is  equally  evident  from  the  principles  of  human  nature,  that 
exceptions  aside,  so  ^r  as  men  act  intelligently,  there  is  a  certain  normal 
rate  at  which  they  must  be  compensated,  in  order  to  be  induced  thus  to 
save  wealth,  and  then  to  use  it  as  capital  to  sustain  and  co-operate  with 
labour  in  further  production.    That  rate  includes  the  following  elements : 
1.  The  prevailing  rate  of  interest  which  it  will  command,  if  securely  loaned. 
There  is  no  motive  to  incur  the  risk  and  trouble  of  managing  it  in  busi- 
ness for  a  compensation  which  can  be  secured  without  them.      2.  An 
additional  compensation  for  the  risk  of  the  capital,  at  least  to  the  extent 
of  the  cost  of  insurance,  and  still  more  for  all  farther  risk  of  loss,  unless 
it  may  be  set  off  by  proportionate  chances  of  gain.     But  before  the 
capitalist  can  be  in  a  position  to  be  willing,  after  risking  his  capital  in 
production,  to  share  the  profits  with  the  labourer  to  whom  he  has  already 
insured  his  wages,  he  must  first  be  compensated  for  his  xisk  in  addition 
to  the  interest  he  would  receive  without  risk.    8.  He  must  be  paid  for 
the  labour  of  superintendence  whether  performed  by  himself  or  others. 
This  really  is  one  departmentof  the  labour  involved  in  production,  which 
is  requisite  to  the  ef&oiency  of  all  other  labour,  and  is  of  course  entitled 
to  a  reward  proportioned  to  its  value.    But  as  it  is  often  performed  by  the 
capitalist,  so  its  reward  is  often  confounded  with  the  profit  of  capital. 
Now,  in  order  to  find  a  motive  to  embark  capital  in  production,  there 
must  be  a  fair  prospect  of  a  return  beyond  simple  interest,  the  cost  of 
insurance,  and  the  wages  of  superintendence ;  all  which  give  the  capitalist 
110  better  reward  than  if  his  money  were  securely  loaned,  unless  he  find 
some  inducement  in  the  profit  of  insurance,  by  being  his  own  insurer,  or 
chooses  to  put  his  capital  to  this  use  in  order  to  furnish  himself  congenial 
and  remunerative  employment,  or,  from  benevolent  motives,  to  provide 
such  employment  for  others. 

From  all  this  it  follows  that  all  labourers,  or  those  who  have  labour 
to  supply,  constitute  a  proportionate  demand  for  capital  to  employ  it 
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stLffideiitly  and  remtmeratively,  and  all  capital  constitutes  a  proportionate 
demand  for  labonr  in  order  to  its  remnnerative  employment ;  that  the 
greater  the  quantity  of  either  seeking  employment,  the  more  bidders  it 
famishes  and  the  better  terms  must  it  make  for  the  other;  that  the 
increase  of  each  is  for  the  gain  of  the  other;  that  the  increase  and 
mutual  co-operation  of  both  serves  in  a  still  higher  proportion  to  increase 
the  produce  of  both  and  the  consequent  reward  of  each,  or  the  amount 
of  useful  and  eujoyable  things  respectively  provided  for  the  usufruct  of 
each ;  that  all  stoppage  of  labour,  whether  by  strikes  or  other  causes, 
and  all  inaction  of  capital,  whether  from  strikes,  distress,  timidity,  or 
stagnation  of  business,  involve  so  much  diminution  of  the  produce  of  both 
labour  and  capital  for  the  reward  of  each ;  that  the  average  wages  of 
labour,  making  all  allowance  for  circumstantial  variations,  will  be  the 
quotient  of  the  labour-fund  of  the  community  divided  by  the  number  of 
labourers  seeking  employment;  that  the  greater  this  labour-fund,  the 
greater  their  wages ;  that  all  war  of  labour  against  capital  to  destroy  it  or 
its  profits  is  insane  and  suicidal ;  that  the  conflict  between  labour  and 
capital  so  industriously  fanned,  blindly  by  some  and  basely  by  others,  is 
simply  a  contest  between  labour  in  making  commodities  and  labour  already 
performed  and  embodied  in  commodities,  which,  instead  of  being  spent, 
have  been  saved  to  sustain  the  labour  thus  arrayed  against  them, — in 
abort,  a  war  of  labour  agaiust  labour;  la)>our  now  doing  against  labour 
already  done  to  sustain  and  help  the  labour  which  is  doing  and  to  be 
done;   that  labour  cannot  succeed  in  breaking  down  capital  without 
ln«aking  down  itself;  and,  per  contra,  that  the  more  adequate  the  reward 
of  labour,  the  more  elevated,  thrifty,  buoyant,  and  productive  it  becomes. 
And  as  there  is  a  profotmd  and  stubborn  scepticism  in  regard  to  the 
advantages  derived  by  labour  from  the  increase  and  accumulation  of 
capital,  we  ask  the  patience  of  our  readers  for  a  few  words  more  on  the  sub- 
ject. This  appears  (a)  from  the  fact  that  the  labourer  can  only  be  paid  from 
the  capital  provided  for  this  purpose,  and  in  proportion  to  that  capital ;  (b) 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  only  in  proportion  to  the  capital  saved  and  invested 
in  them  that  the  tools,  machinery,  and  motors  can  be  had  that  render 
labour  effective ;  {c)  from  the  further  £Mt  that,  other  things  being  equal, 
while  the  absolute  rewards  of  both  labour  and  capital  are  augmented  by 
the  increase  of  the  latter,  the  rewards  of  labour  are  increased  from  this 
source  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  rewards  of  capital.    The  smaller  the 
capital  in  existence,  the  greater  its  proportionate  reward,  t.  0.,  the  greater 
the  demand  for  it,  the  bids  for  it,  and  the  reward  of  it,  with  a  given 
amount  of  labour.    Thus,  suppose  the  fliBt  hand- wheel  for  spinning  yam, 
or  any  other  newly-invented  labour-saving  implement ;   suppose  that 
only  one  is  owned  in  a  region  where  a  hundred  could  be  profitably 
employed.    Now,  since  with  the  aid  of  this,  one  person  can  spin,  say 
fifty  times  the  thread  he  could  without  it,  it  follows  that  every  labourer 
will  be  the  gainer  if  he  pays  the  capitalist  owning  it  four-fifths  of  what 
he  saves  by  it.    The  latter  will  find  abundant  employment  for  it  at  this 
exorbitant  rate.    But  now  suppose  from  the  savings  thus  made  twenty 
sueh  wheels  are  procured  for  the  use  of  that  community,  and  that  they 
CKQ  all  be  employed  to  advantage.     It  is  plain  that  they  can  only  find 
employeara  at  much  lower  rates,  as  they  will  compete  for  such  employ- 
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ment,  Bay  for  one-fifth  of  the  labour  they  save.  Now  ihe  oapitalist 
receives  a  fourfold  greater  absolute  oompensation  than  beforet  at  one- 
fourth  the  rate.  Bat  how  immensely  is  the  reward  of  the  laboxurer  in- 
creased absolutely  and  relatively  7  There  is  an  increase  of  twenty  times 
the  former  product,  and  of  all  tills  increase  he  gets  three-fourths.  How 
immensely  is  all  this  multiplied  in  geometric  ratio  in  our  great  doth 
mills  and  spinning-jennies  I  In  our  childhood  as  much  was  paid  first 
for  spinning,  and  again  (or  weaving  by  hand  the  linen  fabrics  then  in 
use  among  fanners  and  labourers^  as  is  now  paid  for  the  completed  cotton 
doth  which  better  serves  the  same  purpose.  This,  too,  aside  of  all  cost 
of  raw  material,  bleaching,  dyeing,  or  otherwise  finishing  for  use,  and 
when  money  was  of  more  than  twice  its  present  value, — certainly  would 
exchange  for  more  than  twice  as  much  labour  as  now. 

There  is  scarcdy  room  for  doubt,  that  while  the  vast  increase  of  capital 
devoted  to  doth-making  has  received  an  increased  absolute  amount  of 
profit,  yet  the  ratio  of  this  gain  bears  no  proportion  to  the  gains  of  labour 
from  this  source.  A  given  amount  of  labour  will  obtain  in  return  at  least 
four  times  as  much  cotton  doth  as  half  a  century  ago. 

Hence  it  results  still  farther,  that  the  law  of  liberty  is  the  true  condi- 
tion for  the  highest  efidency  and  productiveness  of  labour  and  capital. 
All  restrictions  upon  the  use  of  capital  or  labour  by  monopolies*  strikes, 
trades-unions,  or  other  artificial  obstructions,  impair  the  united  product 
of  both,  just  as  much  as  manacles  impair  the  working  power  of  the  human 
body.  Let  capital  be  at  liberty  to  enter  that  field  of  honest  employment 
in  which  its  owners  see  their  way  to  the  largest  profits,  without  legisla- 
tive trades-unions,  or  other  artificial  obstacles,  and  it  will  surdy  be 
employed  on  the  broadest  and  most  profitable  scale,  with  the  largest  com- 
petition, demands,  and  remuneration  for  labour.  Then  let  labour  be 
perfectly  free  to  follow  its  chosen  occupation,  to  find  its  own  sphere, 
cultivate  and  exercise  its  own  special  gifts  and  endowments  to  the  best 
advantage,  fix  its  own  terms,  prices,  hours,  and  other  conditions,  with- 
out let  or  hindrance  firom  legal  obstructions,  or  illegd  violence  firom 
individuals  or  combinations.  Labour  and  capital  will  then  both  find 
their  spheres,  modes«  and  conditions  of  working  in  which  they  are 
most  productive ;  bring  the  highest  rewards  to  both  parties,  and  the 
largest  accumulations  for  their  future  increase.  This,  of  course,  ia  sub- 
ject to  any  qualifying  exception  in  behalf  of  such  legislation  as  may 
prevent  the  over-straining  of  the  young,  or  secure  their  proper  mentd 
education  or  industrial  training,  and  on  hygienic,  sanitary,  and  moral 
grounds ;  or  to  give  a  fair  encouragement  to  tentative  efforts  to  introduce 
new  branches  of  industiy. 

An  obvious  and  common  criticism  on  the  foregoing  views  of  the  in* 
trinsic  harmony  of  the  interest  of  capital  and  labour  is,  that,  while  they 
may  be  true  in  the  general  and  in  the  abstract,  they  fail  in  their  applica- 
tion to  any  actual  concrete  case.  It  is  alleged  that,  after  all,  it  still 
remains  true  that  in  any  particular  case  the  interest  of  the  labourer  is  to 
get  as  high  wages  as  he  can,  and  of  the  capitalist  to  give  as  low  wages 
as  he  can,  and  that  hence  the  contest  arises  as  to  what  relative  share  of 
gain  shall  go  to  the  compensation  of  labour  or  of  capital  reepectively. 
Thus  antagonism  is  inevitable.    This,  however,  does  not  inTittdala  any 
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of  the  pzinoiples  we  have  laid  down  as  to  the  real  oneness  of  interest 
between  labonr  and  capital  in  the  long  ran,  and  on  the  broad  scale.  It 
is  none  the  less  tme  that  labonr  and  capital  are  most  prodnotive,  and  most 
helpfdl  to  each  other,  when  they  are  both  most  foUy  and  skilfolly  employed 
in  the  largest  amounts.  And  this  is  so  in  each  partionlar  case.  It  is 
for  the  interest  of  labour  that  the  business  should  be  prosperous  and  pro- 
fitable to  the  capitalist.  In  proportion  as  it  is  so,  he  will  be  able  and 
disposed  to  augment  it,  and  to  attract  the  best  labourers  to  it  by  the  ofifer 
of  the  best  remuneration.  It  is  only  by  such  labourers  that  in  the  final 
issue  his  business  will  be  most  thrifty.  On  the  same  principle,  it  is  for 
the  interest  of  the  labourer,  that  by  his  skill  and  fidelity  he  should  make 
the  business  of  his  employer  so  prosperous  that  he  can  afford  to  pay,  and 
make  it  his  interest  to  pay,  the  highest  wages;  and  be  enabled  by  the 
superiority  and  cheapness  of  his  fftbzics,  made  by  such  workmen,  to 
command  at  all  times  a  remuneratiye  market,  and  afford  remuneratiye 
employment  to  his  operatives,  when  other  establishments,  manned  by 
inferior  artisans,  and  under  inferior  management,  are  obliged  to  suspend 
work. 


THE  FUND  FOR  THB  EXTENSION  OF  METHODISM  IN 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

When  once  the  Fund  to  aid  the  building  of  chapels  in  ^London  had 
become  established,  it  was  impossible  to  forget  the  calls  for  similar  help 
put  forth,  on  every  hand,  by  places  wherein  Methodism  found  itself 
largely  supplied  with  opportunity,  but  very  scantily  with  means,  for 
doing  its  old  work  of  aggressive  Evangelism.  The  urgency  of  the  claim 
on  behalf  of  the  Metropolis  made  itself  felt  by  force  of  concentration :  for, 
vast  as  the  field  was,  it  was  still  one ;  and  the  facts  concerning  it,  though 
BO  wide  in  their  scope,  and  so  overwhelming  in  their  significance,  were 
grouped  together  within  a  certain  defined  space.  If  people  could  not 
see  all  that  was  thus  presented,  they  could,  at  a  glance,  see  a  great  deal ; 
and  the  result  showed  how  deeply  they  were  impressed  thereby.  The 
fluoeesB  of  the  Metropolitan  Chapel  Building  Fund  was  secured;  and 
already  its  goodly  firoits  are  visible ;  for,  however  much  yet  remains  to  be 
done,  a  notable  change  has  been  produced  in  the  proportion  between  the 
population  of  London  and  the  accommodation  provided  by  Methodism 
for  public  worship. 

But,  while  there  were  found  but  few  to  dispute  the  paramount  claims 
of  the  great  Metropolitan  focus  of  the  national  life,  no  one  could  shut 
out  the  fiAct,  that,  from  a  great  number  of  points  elsewhere  a  just  demand 
oould  be  made  upon  Connezional  sympathy  and  help.  "Whatever  diffi- 
culties were  in  the  ifiray,  and  however  fax  off  the  accomplishment  seemed 
to  be,  it  was  felt  to  be  inevitable,  that  what  had  been  done  for  the  capital, 
must,  sooner  or  later,  and  to  some  extent,  be  done  for  the  provinces. 
Thus,  for  several  years  past,  the  Conference  has  been  urged  to  found  a 
Connerional  Fund  to  aid  in  the  extension  of  Methodism  in  localities  in 
which,  as  has  been  already  said,  the  opportunities  were  great,  but  the 
means  slender  or  altogether  wanting.    The  advantage  of  suoh  a  Fund 
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was  at  once  obvions ;  bud  in  this  instance  counsel  ripened  into  action 
much  more  tardily  than  in  the  former  undertaking.  The  force  of  the 
appeal  was  not  so  intense,  just  because  it  came  from  so  many  quarters, 
instead  of  being  gathered  from  one. 

There  are  but  few  minds  able  and  apt  to  construct  a  policy  based  on 
evidence  patiently  collected  from  a  thousand  different  sources.  The 
difficulty  of  their  taskis  great ;  but  greater  still  is  the  difficulty  of  commend- 
ing their  policy  to  the  popular  favour.  Wise  men  felt  all  this,  and  said : 
— **  The  idea  of  an  Extension  Fund  for  home  Methodism  is  unquestion- 
ably good;  and  some  day  such  a  thing  must  certainly  be;  and  the 
sooner  the  better.  But  the  mind  of  the  Connexion  is  not  awake  to  its 
importance ;  and,  until  it  is,  any  attempt  to  force  such  an  enterprise  will  be 
in  vain."  Thus,  in  substance,  was  met  year  after  year  the  assertion,  that 
a  General  Fund  of  the  kind  in  question  was  a  Gonnexional  necessity. 
And  thus,  year  after  year  longer,  the  whole  matter  would  have  moved  in 
its  unprogressive  round,  had  not  a  new  point  of  departure  been  given 
by  the  vigorous  action  of  some,  whose  convictions  on  the  matter  were 
deep,  and  whose  hearts  urged  them  tp  make  sacrifices  for  what  they  saw 
to  be  right.  When  Sir  Francis  Lycett,  whose  princely  gift  had  already  so 
richly  endowed  the  Metropolitan  Fund,  stood  forth  with  his  friend,  Mr. 
Mewbum,  and  each  presented  to  the  Conference  a  sum  of  ten  thousand 
pounds  as  a  beginning,  further  hesitation  became  impossible,  and  it  was 
resolved  that  a  Connezional  movement  should  be  initiated. 

This  distinguished  act  of  liberality  not  only  served  to  hasten  the  action 
of  the  Conference,  but  it  has  availed  more  than  a  hundred  arguments  to 
turn  the  minds  of  the  Methodist  people  towards  the  task  which  has  to  be 
accomplished.  Here  is  a  great  point  gained ;  for,  unquestionably,  this 
is  an  undertaking  that  will  plead  for  itself  the  more  its  objects  come  to  be 
understood.  According  to  the  recommendations  adopted  by  the  Confer- 
ence, it  has  been  decided,  "  That,  whilst  the  larger  part  of  the  total  sum 
to  be  thus  specially  raised  should  be  employed  to  encourage  and  assist 
the  erection  and  enlargement  of  places  of  worship  in  necessitous  locali- 
ties, a  reasonable  amount  should,  after  careful  consideration,  be  applied 
towards  meeting  the  additional  charges"  thereby  brought  upon  the 
Home-Mission  and  Theological  Institution  Funds. 

Here  the  first  and  most  important  question  suggested  is.  What  is  meant 
by  **  necessitous  localities  "  ?  No  doubt  every  Circuit  in  the  country, 
wherein  the  people  are  taxing  their  resources  to  the  utmost  in  chapel  build- 
ing, or  other  enlargement  of  the  good  work,  will  be  ready  with  a  distinct 
reply,  embodying  its  own  claim  for  consideration.  Our  liberal  bene- 
fiMtors,  too, — ^and  we  have  reason  to  be  devoutly  thankful  that  they  are  a 
generation  that  does  not  lessen  among  us, — could  tell  how  the  postman 
brings  them  almost  daily  information  of  another  place  which  claims  to 
be  the  most  necessitous  within  the  whole  scope  of  Methodist  operations. 
In  the  administration  of  a  General  Fund,  formed  to  help  local  enterprise, 
and  meet  local  necessities,  it  is  manifest  that  the  relative  degree  of  neces- 
sity must  not  be  left  for  settlement  to  the  promoters  of  each  scheme 
which  applies  for  aid.  Upon  the  Committee  must  be  put  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  decision ;  and  their  decision  must  be  grounded  upon  care- 
fully, ascertained  facts.    In  pronouncing  upon  individual  cases,  they  will 
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reoeiTe  valaable  help  from  the  copions  evidence  which  has  already  been 
gathered  with  reference  to  the  proposed  enterprise,  and  which  was  laid 
before  the  last  Conference.  The  analysis  of  this  evidence,  together  with 
the  information  since  obtained,  makes  it  possible  to  group  the  really 
"  necessitous  localitiea  "  in  tolerably  well-defined  classes. 

First  of  all  come  those  places  which  occupy  the  very  extremities  of  the 
Methodist  body, — places  which  could  never  have  been  reached  at  all  except 
by  onr  Circuit  system ;  and,  very  often,  only  by  that  system  worked  up 
to  its  utmost  possibilities.  Here  we  have  a  great  many  instances  in 
which  local  resources  include  the  most  precious  element  of  godly  zeal, 
and  that  of  the  true,  old-fashioned  Methodist  type.  The  case  then  stands 
thus :  The  place  that  is  found  to  be  destitute  of  the  Gospel  must  be 
visited,  though  it  is  many  miles  away  from  the  Circuit  town.  Good  men 
are  found,  ready  to  go  thither,  sacrificing  their  own  Sabbath  repose  to  do 
faithful  mission- work*  They  preach  in  earnestness  and  faith ;  and  men 
and  women  are  converted,  and  children  are  brought  together  to  be  taught 
the  truth.  But  here  the  local  means  can  do  no  more.  They  have  yielded 
that  without  which  all  money-power  is  vain.  That  their  zeal  has 
found  its  reward  has  brought  with  it  embarrassment.  If  their  gain  is  to 
be  held,  and  still  more  if  it  is  to  be  advanced,  ekpUtce  of  worship  must  be 
provided.  Financially,  the  Society  in  the  Circuit  town  is  feeble,  and 
"  the  riches  of  their  liberality  "  already  tax  their  "  poverty  "  to  the  last 
point.  What  is  to  be  done  to  meet  the  new  case,  which  presents  itself 
with  all  the  urgency  of  genuine  spiritual  success?  This  question 
Methodism,  as  a  Connexion,  must  answer.  And  it  is  not  here  and  there 
only,  but  at  many  points,  that  the  question  presents  itself;  there  are 
few  of  our  country  Circuits  which  could  not  famish  illustrations  of 
prosperous  evangelical  work  arrested,  or  hopelessly  straitened,  by  lack  of 
material  means. 

Now  it  would  undoubtedly  be  a  misfortune  for  Methodism  to  be  widening 
its  circumference  while  growing  feeble  and  lifeless  at  the  centre.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  while  Methodists  are  praying  and  striving  for  success 
they  cannot  refuse  to  acknowledge  it  wherever  it  may  be  granted.  And 
as  long  as  the  Connexional  unity  remains  vitally  real,  so  long  will  it  be 
true,  that  what  is  given  to  one  part  is  bestowed  on  all :  and  the  transfer 
of  abundance  at  one  point  to  meet  deficiency  at  another,  keeps  up  a 
healthy  circulation  in  the  corporate  union. 

It  is  a  very  important  feature,  too,  in  the  case  of  these  financially 
weak  out-posts  of  Methodism,  that  the  chief  opposition  with  which  they 
have  to  contend  has  the  very  power  which  they  lack — that  of  wealth : 
and  it  is  well  known  how  obstructive  is  the  influence  which  that  power  is 
able  to  exert.  Not  seldom,  also,  this  repressive  force  is  put  forth  in  the 
interest  of  false  teaching  and  superstitious  ritual. 

It  is  a  good  and  wise  thing  to  put  ourselves  in  the  place  of  those 
concerning  whom  we  would  form  a  judgment.  Let  this  be  attempted 
in  the  present  instance.  Here  is  a  large  village,  say,  in  which  Meth- 
odism has  had  an  existence  for  some  years,  but  has  been  hindered  and 
restricted  in  its  work  by  such  influences  as  have  just  been  indicated. 
Devoted  members  of  the  little  Society  often  see  how  much  more  might 
be  done,  if  there  were  only  the  means  of  setting  about  it,    They  are  men 
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of  inielligenoe  as  well  as  piety.  Their  aoqnamtanoe  witii  cnneni  litera- 
ture may  not  be  very  extensiye ;  but  it  almost  oertainly  inolades  news- 
papers and  publications  that  deal  with  Methodism  in  all  its  doings  and 
aspects ;  in  the  pemsal  of  which  much  comfort  and  satisfaction  grow 
out  of  the  reflection : — **  We  belong  to  this  great  Body.  These  ministers, 
whose  names  are  in  saoh  hononr  and  esteem,  are  ours ;  and  we  have  the 
deepest  interest  in  every  instance  recorded  of  progress  and  success.'* 
Still,  putting  ourselves  in  their  place,  we  cannot  wonder  if  they  go  on 
to  muse  after  this  fashion : — "  Do  these  rich  folk,  who  are  devoting  their 
wealth  so  nobly  to  uphold  and  further  Methodism  in  the  great  centres  of 
population,  ever  think  of  us  at  the  out-posts,  who  have  to  stand  by  the 
same  good  cause  at  grievous  disadvantage  ?  If  they  only  knew  how 
small  a  proportion  of  their  sacred  offerings  would  gladden  our  hearts, 
and  lift  our  work  out  of  its  hopeless  embarrassments,  we  should  not  be 
left  to  mourn  that  we  are  compelled  to  leave  ripe  harvests  unreaped,  or, 
if  reaped,  ungarnered,  through  the  slendexness  of  our  own  resources." 
We  do  not  suggest  that  these  thoughts  are  entertained  in  any  spirit  of 
disaffection ;  for  this  is  written  with  a  dear  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that 
Connezional  Methodism  has  no  more  loyal  sons  than  in  some  of  those 
places  most  remote  from  its  chief  centres. 

The  claim  of  another  class  of  cases,  while  founded  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, acquires  urgency  from  a  very  different  cause.  We  refer  to  locali- 
ties which  have  become  the  scenes  of  an  altogether  exceptional,  and 
sometimes  very  marvellous,  growth  of  population.  In  one  neighbour- 
hood, large  mineral  treasures  have  perhaps  been  discovered,  or  have  been 
brought  into  working ;  or  a  hitherto  quiet  bit  of  sea-coast  has  grown  into 
celebrity  as  a  mercantile  port ;  or  a  village,  formerly  all  but  unknown, 
becomes  the  site  of  the  vast  workshops  of  some  great  railway  com- 
pany; or  some  new,  or  newly-developed,  industry,  stirs  the  old  stag- 
nation of  a  country  town,  and  the  place  which  had  been  going  down 
for  years  is  visited  by  a  rapid  influx  of  work-people  and  tradesmen, 
setting  in,  in  some  instances,  at  the  rate  of  thousands  yearly.  Meth- 
odism was  indeed  on  the  ground  before,  with  an  establishment  and 
appliances  suited  to  the  former  state  of  things.  But  now  the  little  chapel, 
which  hitherto  has  been  quite  large  enough  to  meet  all  requirements,  is 
lost  in  the  multitude  which  throngs  around  it.  If  the  growth  had  been 
gradual,  and  according  to  usual  experience,  there  might  have  been  some 
chance  for  the  little  "  cause  "  to  have  kept  abreast,  in  its  development, 
with  the  demands  made  upon  it.  But  in  the  case  now  considered,  it 
is  overborne,  swamped,  by  the  inrush  of  population;  for,  in  such 
circumstances,  to  fail  in  meeting  the  claims  of  the  time,  is  to  fail 
fatally. 

Among  the  thousands  of  new  inhabitants,  there  is  sure  to  be  a  certain 
proportion  of  Methodist  households.  These  seek  out  the  chapel  where 
they  may  worship  God  after  their  wont :  the  few  vacant  sittings  therein 
are  taken  by  the  first  applicants ;  the  next  who  apply  are  disappointed ; 
and,  in  a  very  little  while,  it  becomes  known,  by  those  to  whom  the  know- 
ledge is  very  bitter,  that  there  are  many  families  in  the  place,  till  lately 
<3onneoted  with  Methodism,  who  are  shut  outfiromits  services ;  and  which,  in 
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thfiir  rdaotaaoe  to  attach  themselyeB  elsewhere,  are  in  &nger  of  passing 
down  the  too  common  dedine,  firom  a  Ohnrohless  to  a  godless  life. 

Bnt,  to  state  the  case  folly,  there  must  be  taken  into  acoonntthe  grand 
opportunities,  presenting  themselves  in  every  part  of  the  oonntry,  for 
aggressiTe  Christian  work  which  cannot  be  entered  npon.  The  Gospel 
hospitality,  which  loDgs  to  say  to  the  "  vagrant "  souls,  "  Gome,"  is 
made  mute  by  the  knowledge,  that  it  has  no  home  to  which  to  bid  them. 
In  saying  this,  as  in  the  former  statements  we  have  made,  we  have  not 
exaggerated,  but  could  illustrate  each  particular  by  facts  reported  from 
places  widely  separated  from  each  other,  but  showing  the  same  spectacle, — 
Methodism  all  but  helpless  in  face  of  the  overwhelming  claims  m^de 
npon  it. 

It  is  for  the  Connexion  seriously  to  weigh  the  import  of  such  facts  as 
these.  In  our  daily  prayers  for  the  increase  which  God  gives,  it  is  not 
£siith  which  maps  out  a  prescribed  plan  for  the  Divine  working,  and  really 
dictates  where  it  professes  to  truit.  The  great  gain  in  strength  and 
health  which  comes  to  us  through  our  Connexional  unity,  is  accompanied 
by  a  proportionate  and  kindred  responsibility.  The  hard  pleading  of 
most  pressing  wants,  heard  in  some  parts  of  the  field,  is  the  Lord's 
plain  token  that  it  is  just  there  He  would  have  His  work  done.  The  more 
real  and  compact  our  unity,  the  more  injuriously  shall  we  feel  the  result 
of  any  unfuthfrilness  in  answering  to  the  gracious  call,  wheresoever  our 
Divine  Head  may  see  good  to  put  our  task  before  us. 

The  project  of  the  Extension  Fund  is  an  obedient  recognition  of  these 
truths.  Seeking  to  become  a  receiver  of  some  of  the  abundance  which 
is  stored  in  MeUiodism,  it  tmdertakes  to  provide  the  requisite  machinery 
for  applying,  at  the  points  where  it  is  most  needed,  that  which  is  com- 
mitted  to  it ;  to  enable  our  forces  to  hold  their  ground  where  now  they  are 
in  great  peril  of  being  borne  down,  and  thus  to  make  each  post,  strength- 
ened by  most  welcome  reinforcement,  a  starting-point  for  further  expan- 
sion and  increase.    May  it  have  great  success ! 

G.  S.  R. 


JEBEMIAH  THE  PROPHET :  SKETCHES  OF  HIS  LIFE 

AND  TIMES. 

IV. 

HIS  LAST  HINI8TEATI0N8. 

It  was  at  Ramah  of  Benjamin,  six  miles  from  the  desolated  city,  that 
Jeremiah  was  released  from  the  chains  in  which  the  captives  were  being 
led  to  Babylon.  Nebuzar-adan,  the  Babylonian  general,  accompanied  this 
act  of  clemency  by  a  remarkable  confession  that  *'  this  evil  '*  had  been 
pronounced  upon  the  place  by  Jehovah,  and  inflicted  by  Him  on  account 
of  the  sins  of  Jerusalem.  ( Jer.  xl.  2,  8.)  If  the  heathen  soldier  knew  so 
much  of  the  words  and  ways  of  the  Lord,  he  was  doubtless  aware  that 
Jeremiah  had  been  the  messenger  in  this  ministry  of  threatening  and 
judgment.    He  gave  the  liberated  prophet  his  choice  of  a  residence  in 
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Babylon,  under  his  own  special  protection,  or  a  continuance  in  the  land 
of  his  birth.  While  Jeremiah  *  *  was  not  yet  gone  back,"  as  if  he  hesitated 
to  make  a  choice,  his  magnanimous  captor  bade  him  return  to  the  court 
of  the  newly-appointed  governor,  and  gave  him  food  and  money  to  help 
Viim  on  his  way.  The  counsel  of  Nebuzar-adan  was  doubUess  given  to 
him  from  God.  One  prophet,  though  young,  was  already  in  great  honour 
at  the  Chaldean  court,  another  was  with  the  colony  of  mingled  Israelite 
and  Judean  exiles  on  the  banks  of  the  Chebar ;  so  it  was  meet  and  right 
that  Jeremiah  should  remain  as  God's  messenger  among  the  remnant 
who  were  left  in  the  land. 

The  new  government  was  established  at  Mizpah,  (the  watch-tower,) 
which  Asa  had  fortified  as  the  northern  defence  of  his  capital.  Close  by 
was  Jeremiah's  early  home,  Anathoth ;  and  within  sight  were  the 
blackened  rains  of  the  city  which  had  been  "  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth.*' 
The  vice-royalty  had  been  conferred  upon  Gedaliah,  the  son  of  Jeremiah's 
old  protector,  Ahikam,  and  the  grandson  of  Shaphaa,  Josiah's  royal 
scribe.  This  arrangement  augured  well  for  the  future  of  the  conquered 
people.  Ail  who  were  not  deported  might  hope  to  dwell  under  their  own 
vines  and  fig-trees:  governor  and  prophet  were  like-minded  in  their 
desire  that  their  countrymen  should  maintain  the  relation  into  which 
they  or  their  fathers  had  entered  with  Babylon.  Many  who  during 
the  siege  had  fled  into  Moab,  Edom,  or  the  land  of  the  Ammonites, 
hurried  back  to  gather  their  summer  fruits,  and  to  secure  the  vintage, 
and  their  success  was  "  very  much."  So  the  work  of  reconstruction  was 
well  begun. 

But  this  promise  of  good  waa  soon  overcast.  Judah  had  evil  neigh- 
bours who  had  been  jealous  of  her  prosperity,  and  were  now  wickedly 
exulting  in  her  fall.  Among  the  foremost  of  these  was  Baalis,  the 
Ammonite  king,  who  reigned  in  the  stronghold  of  Babbah  on  the  border 
of  the  wilderness.  He  planned  the  means  of  preventing  the  rise  of  Judah 
from  her  low  estate,  by  the  assassination  of  the  popular  and  energetic 
governor,  Gedaliah.  In  the  company  of  refdgees  who  had  fled  to  his  court 
was  one  Ishmael,  the  son  of  Netbaniab,  and  grandson  of  that  Elishama 
who  belonged  to  the  heathen  party  of  princes  in  the  days  of  Josiah : 
him  he  secured  as  his  instrument  to  perpetrate  the  deed  of  blood. 
Being  of  royal  descent,  Ishmael  was  probably  jealous  of  the  advance- 
ment of  one  who  was  not  of  the  seed  of  kings,  and  yhose  ancestors  had 
moreover  been  the  rivals  of  his  o?m  forefathers.  He  came  with  others 
who  had  shared  his  refuge  to  the  viceroy's  court  at  Mizpah,  and  received 
lands  with  their  crops  on  condition  of  allegiance  to  the  Chaldeans,  Geda- 
liah confirming  their  pardon  and  grant  by  oath.  It  was  not  long,  how- 
ever, before  the  other  settlers  brought  word  to  the  governor  of  the 
treacherous  purpose  of  Ishmael,  but  Gedaliah,  with  characteristic  noble- 
ness, refused  to  believe  t'^e  information,  and  charged  Johanan,  his 
informer,  with  slandering  Ishmael.  In  a  few  days,  Ishmael  appeared  at 
the  governor's  residence  with  ten  confederates,  and  Gedaliah,  still 
unsuspicious  of  his  treason,  invited  him  and  his  company  to  his  table. 
During  the  meal  they  fell  upon  their  host  and  slew  him  with  the  sword ; 
and,  taking  his  body-guard  by  surprise,  cut  them  off  also  with  the 
Chaldean  officers  of  the  court.    So  the  hopes  of  those  who  looked  for 
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prosperity  to  the  remnant  that  was  left  in  the  land,  were  destroyed  in 
less  than  two  months  after  Gedaliah's  appointment. 

The  feast  of  tabernacles  was  drawing  near.  On  the  second  day  after 
the  mnrder,  Ishmael  saw  a  caravan  of  pilgrims  coming  from  the  Samaritan 
country  with  thank-offerxngB,  which  they  were  taking  to  the  site  of  the 
desolate  sanctuary.  Their  rent  clothes,  shaven  beards,  and  lacerated 
flesh  bore  witness  to  the  grief  which  these  men  of  Israel  hving  among  the 
heathen  colonists  of  Assyria  still  felt  for  the  holy  temple  of  their  fathers. 
The  treacherous  Ishmael  set  out  to  waylay  them,  and,  feigning  sadness 
and  grief,  asked  them  with  tears,  to  turn  aside  from  their  path  to  see 
GedaUah.  When  he  had  allured  them  into  the  midst  of  Mizpah,  he 
massacred  seventy  of  their  number,  ten  only  escaping  on  promise  to 
show  him  their  stores  of  food  hidden  in  the  fields.  The  bodies  of  those 
who  had  been  thus  butchered  in  cold  blood  were  cask  into  a  pit,  or  cistern, 
of  the  fortress,  where  the  body  of  Gedaliah  had  been  already  thrown. 
A  parallel  between  this  deed  of  blood  and  that  of  which  the  well  of 
Cawnpore  is  the  memorial  has  often  been  drawn.  Islmiael  then  made 
captives  of  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  and  seized  the  royal 
princesses  whom  Nebuzar^adan  had  left  under  the  care  of  Gedaliah,  and 
departed  to  return  to  his  Ammonite  instigator.  Johanan,  the  unheeded 
monitor  of  the  governor,  now  undertook  to  avenge  his  murder.  He 
gathered  a  band  of  men,  and  fell  in  with  the  traitor  by  the  pool  of  Gibeon, 
where  in  days  of  old  Joab  had  taken  the  life  of  Amasa,  and  where  he 
himself  afterwards  met  his  doom.  The  captives  welcomed  Johanan 
as  their  deliverer,  and  Ishmael  escaped  with  only  eight  followers  to  the 
land  of  Ammon. 

Johanan  and  his  confederate  captains,  with  the  rescued  captives,  took  up 
their  quarters  in  the  "  habitation,**  or  inn  "  of  Ghimham  *'  at  Bethlehem. 
There,  a  consultation  was  held  as  to  the  desirability  of  fleeing  into  Egypt, 
to  avoid  the  auger  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  which  was  expected  to  fall  in 
terrible  punishment  upon-  the  land  for  the  treason  and  massacre  at 
Mizpah.  Jeremiah  was  asked  to  give  them  his  counsel  at  this  juncture ;  and 
after  ten  days  of  prayer  for  Divine  guidance,  the  word  of  the  Lord  came 
to  the  prophet,  assuring  them  that  they  need  not  to  be  "  afraid  ofjhe  king 
of  Babylon.'*  The  message  of  God  was,  "  If  ye  will  still  abide  in  this 
land,  then  will  I  build  you,  and  not  pull  you  down,  and  I  will  plant  you, 
and  not  pluck  you  up :  for  I  repent  Me  of  the  evil  that  I  have  done  unto 
yon.*'  They  were  warned  that  if  they  went  into  Egypt  the  sword  and 
famine  and  pestilence  which  they  dreaded  in  Jewry  should  overtake  them 
there,  and  they  should  be  *'  an  execration,  and  an  astonishment,  and  a  curse, 
and  a  reproach,"  and  should  see  their  own  land  "  no  more."   (Chap,  xlii.) 

This  counsel  did  not  please  Johanan  and  his  "  proud "  companions. 
They  charged  the  prophet  with  falsehood,  and  accueed  Baruch  of  prompt- 
ing his  master  to  give  this  message,  in  order  that  he  might  deUver  them 
"into  the  hand  of  the  Chaldeans."  They  mustered  as  many  of  the  remnant 
of  the  people  as  they  could  prevail  upon  to  accompany  them  in  their 
flight,  with  the  rescued  princesses  and  their  attendants,  and  tbey  com- 
pelled Jeremiah  and  his  friend  Baruch  to  go  with  them.  So  they  came 
to  Tahpanhes. 

It  must  have  been  during  the  time  of  his  sojourn  at  Mizpah  that 
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Jeremiah  made  those  ymis  to  the  nuns  of  Jenualem  which  rendered  himso 
fiuniliar  with  its  desolations.  And  while  Gedaliah's  happy  mle  lasted,  his 
daily  prospect  from  the  "watch-tower"  on  the  height  whence  Sennaoherih 
and  Titns,  and  many  other  invaders,  obtamed  their  first  sight  of  the  city 
that  was  "  compact  together,"  "  the  perfection  of  beanty,"  wonldreveal  to 
him  how  the  *'  daughter  of  Zion  "  did  "  sit  solitary,  that  was  fall  of  people." 
Then,  or  when  the  memories  of  those  sights  hannted  him  still  in  Uie  land 
of  lus  forced  retreat,  he  poured  ont  his  sonl  in  those  plaintive  composi- 
tions which  have  given  him  his  oharacteristio  epithet  as  the  "  Prophet  of 
lamentation." 

It  is  beside  onr  pnrpose  to  consider  the  artistic  and  acrostic  constmc- 
tion  of  the  Lamentations ;  but  no  reader  can  peruse  those  elegies  without 
feeling  that  the  spirit  of  poetry,  as  well  as  the  higher  Spirit  of  inspira- 
tion, was  largely  given  to  Jeremiah.  He  graphically  describes  the  "  ways 
of  Zion  "  as  monming,"  because  none  come  to  the  solemn  feasts."  "  Her 
princes  are  become  like  harts  that  find  no  pasture,  and  they  are  gone 
without  strength  before  the  pursuer."  Her  Sabbaths  were  **  mocked  at " 
by  the  enemy  who  had  been  the  instrument  of  God's  chastening  for  their 
long-continued  neglect.  "  She  hath  seen  that  the  heathen  entered  into 
her  sanctuary,  whom  G-od  cozomanded  that  they  should  not  enter  into 
His  congregation."  (i.  4,  6,  7, 10.)  Then  the  prophet  breaks  out  into  a 
deeper  wail  as  he  personifies  the  ruined  and  forsaken  city  of  God : — 

**  Is  it  nothing  to  yon,  all  ye  that  pass  by  ? 
Behold,  and  see  if  there  be  any  sorrow  like  unto  my  sorrow,  which  is  done 

unto  me. 
Wherewith  the  Lord  hath  afflicted  me  in  the  day  of  His  fierce  anger." 

The  instinct,  of  the  Christian  Church  from  ancient  days  is  doubtless 
a  true  one,  which  regards  these  words  as  spoken  by  the  '*  Spirit  of  Christ " 
in  the  prophet,  "  testifying  beforehand  the  sufierings  "  of  a  greater  Man 
of  Sorrows,  of  whom  Jeremiah,  in  more  than  a  few  episodes  of  his  life, 
may  be  regarded  as  an  historical  type  in  a  company  of  which  Isaac, 
Joseph,  Joshua,  David,  and  Daniel  are  leading  examples.  The  eoUiition 
of  these  Lamentations  with  the  Passion  Psalms  in  some  of  the  ancient 
liturgies  of  Christian  Churches,  has  been  reproduced  in  the  revised 
Anglican  Lectionary  for  the  week  before  Easter.  Thereby  early  and 
modem  Christian  sdiolarship  unite  in  an  acknowledgment  of  a  Messianic 
reference,  in  these  elegies,  which  does  far  more  real  honour  to  the  Scrip- 
ture than  the  hard  criticism  of  the  letter,  which  will  discern  no  other 
application  than  that  of  a  Jewish  patriot's  grief  over  the  down&ll  of  his 
nation's  capital  and  temple. 

The  paraphrase  by  Charles  Wesley  is  too  well  known  to  need  more 
than  a  passing  reference.  George  Herbert's  lines  on  "The  Sacrifice" 
have  been  aptly  quoted  by  one  of  our  recent  expositors  : — * 

"  0,  all  ye  that  pass  by,  whose  eyes  and  mind 
To  worldly  things  are  sharp,  but  to  Me  blind ; 
To  Me,  who  took  eyes  that  I  might  you  find ; 
ever  grief  like  Mine  T 


*  Wordsworth,  in  loco. 
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"Bat,  0  My  God, My  Gk>dl  why  leay'st  Thon  Ma, 
The  Son,  in  Whom  Thoa  dost  delight  to  be  ? 

My  God,  My  God 

Was  ever  grief  like  Mine  ?" 

The  saooeeding  chapters  describe  the  havoc  made  by  the  Babylonian 
instroments  of  the  Divine  punishment,  the  deep  sofferings  of  the  prophet 
and  his  fellow-oonntrymen,  the  sins  of  rulers  and  people  which  provoked 
the  judgment;  and  the  last  is  made  np  of  expressions  of  contrition 
altanating  with  occasional  utterances  of  hope  in  God's  mercy  for  the 

fdtnre.    Bishop  Lowth  says : — "  Every  word  is  written  with  a  tear 

the  Bouid  of  a  broken  heart."  But  Jeremiah's  repentance  was  towards 
Gh)d,  therefore  he  was  not  left  without  consolation,  as  is  evident  i^m  the 
dosing  strain  of  his  Lamentations  :^ 

*<  Tnm  Thon  ua  onto  Thee,  0  Lord,  and  we  shall  be  tamed ; 
Renew  oar  days  as  of  old. 
For  wilt  Thou  utterly  reject  us  ? 
Thou  art  very  wroth  against  us."  * 

Of  Jeremiah's  ministry  in  Egypt  but  little  is  recorded.  "  The  word  of  the 
Lord  "  came  to  him  "  in  Tahpanhes,"  bidding  him  to  *'  take  great  stones,... 
and  hide  them  in  the  clay  in  the  brick-kiln,"  which  was  by  the  avenue 
leading  to  Pharaoh's  palace.  This  was  to  be  done  "  in  the  sight  of  the 
men  of  Judah,"  as  if  to  impress  them  with  their  folly  in  seeking  protection 
in  a  land  where  their  fathers  had  been  enslaved  in  the  brick-fields,  where 
former  royal  residences  and  monuments  were  raised  to  glorify  the 
oppressors  of  Israel*  Though  Pharaoh  was  building  himself  palaces  and 
temples,  the  stones  which  Jeremiah  hid  in  the  clay  were  soon  to  form  the 
pavement  on  which  Nebuchadnezzar's  pavilion  should  be  pitched,  when 
he  come  as  the  conqueror  of  Egypt.  The  coming  of  the  successfiol  invader 
was  predicted  not  only  as  putting  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  and 
leading  them  into  captivity,  but  he  was  to  be  in  God's  hand  the  means  of 
« iriwiHng  a  fire  in  the  houses  of  the  gods  of  Egypt."  f  The  subjugation 
of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  the  Pharaohs  was  to  be  effected  with  the  same 
ease  with  which  a  shepherd  wraps  his  garment  about  him  when  he  takes 
hisxest  in  the  field.  The  venerable  temple  and  sacredcityof  Beth-Shemesh 
(On,  or  Heliopolis)  was  to  have  its  fire  of  sun-worship  put  out  by  the 
flames  of  conquest  and  destruction.  If  we  need  a  striking  illustration  of 
Jeremiah's  prophetic  accuracy,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  solitary  obelisk  of 
Heliopolis,  standing  amidst  mounds  and  vnld  vegetation,  just  where  it  cast 
its  shadow  over  the  worshippers  and  priestly  students  who  thronged  that 
seat  of  pagan  sanctity  and  culture  for  twelve  centuries,  firom  the  days  of 
Joseph  to  those  of  Jeremiah. 

Another  episode  in  the  prophet^s  Egyptian  career  was  his  warning  of 
the  Jews  in  Migdol,  Tahpanhes,  and  Noph  (Memphis),  as  well  as  those  who 
had  gone  into  Pathros,  or  Upper  Egypt,  against  the  practice  of  idolatry. 
This  rebuke  seems  to  have  been  prompted  by  the  recurrence  of  some 

•  Lamentations  v.  21, 22.    The  interrogative  form  is  substituted  for  the  indi- 
cative in  the  third  line,  as  in  the  marginal  reading  of  the  Authorized  Version, 
t  Chapter  xliii. 
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festival  to  the  **  Queen  of  Heaven."  The«women  in  this  case  seem  io 
have  been  the  chief  offenders,  in  bnrnicg  incense  and  making  cakes  for 
the  Moon-goddess.  The  incorrigible  character  of  their  apostasy  is  evident 
from  their  attempt  to  vindicate  themselves  while  they  refused  to  obey  the 
prophet's  message.  So  set  was  their  heart  to  do  wickedly  that  they 
retorted  upon  Jeremiah  a  false  history  of  the  past  course  of  their  nation. 
He  had  pointed  out  the  idolatry  of  Judah  as  the  cause  of  their  national 
calamities.  They  retaliated  by  saying  that  when  their  kings  and  princes 
practised  heathen  rites  in  the  cities  of  Judah  and  the  streets  of  Jerusalem, 
they  had  **  plenty  of  victuals,  and  were  well,  and  saw  no  evil ; "  and  that 
since  they  left  off  those  pagan  customs  they  had  "  wanted  all  things,'*  and 
were  "  consumed  by  the  sword  and  by  the  fuxiine."  (Chap,  xliv.)  In  his 
reply  to  these  backsliding  people  of  Judah,  Jeremiah  repeated  the  lesson 
that  their  calamities  were  the  fruit  of  their  sin,  and  gave  warning  of  another 
judgment  yet  to  come.  Qod  had  sworn  that  His  name  should  '*  no  more 
be  named  in  the  mouth  of  any  man  of  Judah  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt ;" 
that  He  would  "  watch  over  them  for  evil,  and  not  for  good ;  "  that  all  the 
Jews  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  house  of  their  fathers'  bondage  should 
«  be  consumed  by  the  sword  and  by  the  famine,"  except  a  small  remnant 
who  should  escape  to  the  land  of  Judah. 

The  sign  of  the  fulfilment  of  these  predictions  was  to  be  the  deliverance 
of  the  king  of  Egypt  into  the  hands  of  those  who  sought  his  life.  Pharaoh- 
Hophra,  or  Apries,  to  whom  the  unfaithfiil  Israelites  had  turned  for  help 
against  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  instrument  of  Divine  judgments,  had  reigned 
for  n^any  years.  His  prosperity  had  been  great,  and  his  court  was  one  of 
much  splendour.  In  his  pride  he  had  said, — ^so  at  least  Herodotus 
reports, — that  no  god  had  power  to  dethrone  him.'*'  In  a  few  years  the 
tyrant  was  dethroned  by  a  successful  rebellion,  and  strangled  by  his  infu* 
riated  subjects.  So  the  word  of  the  prophet  was  fulfilled  in  the  appointed 
sign  given  by  the  Lord. 

Jeremiah's  ministry,  however,  was  not  altogether  one  of  warning  and 
of  judgment.  His  letter  to  those  who  were  carried  to  Babylon,  in  the 
first  captivity,  with  king  Jehoiachin,  had  fixed  the  period  of  their  exile  at 
seventy  years.  (Chap,  xxix.)  We  know  from  Daniel's  account  of  his  own 
meditations  and  intercessions  how  this  message  of  judgment  passed  into 
a  word  of  consolation  as  the  years  of  exile  rolled  on.  (Daniel  ix.  2.)  He 
had  counselled  submission  to  the  king  of  Babylon,  not  because  patriotic 
zeal  had  no  place  in  him,  but  because  he  knew  by  the  Spirit  that  it  was 
the  stroke  designed  by  God  for  their  sins,  and  that  if  they  yielded  to  the 
chastisement  **  the  peaceable  fruit  of  righteousness  "  should  afterwards 
be  brought  forth.  In  process  of  time  he  was  inspired  to  foretell  the  judg- 
ment which  should  fall  in  turn  upon  the  instrument  of  Judah's  correc- 
tion. He  was  to  **  declare  among  the  nations  "  that "  Babylon  is  taken,  Bel 
is  confounded,  Merodach  is  broken  in  pieces ;  her  idols  are  confounded. 


*  **  It  is  said  that  Apries  believed  that  there  was  not  a  god  who  could  oast 

him  down  from  his  eminence,  so  firmly  did  he  think  that  he  had  established 

himself  in  his  kingdom."  (Eaterpe,  olxix.)  The  narratiye  of  Herodotus,  on  this 

*«''>naroh's  life  and  fate,  is  a  valuable  commentary  on  Jeremiah's  predictions 

iming  him. 
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herimages  are  broken  in  pieces :  forontof  the  north  there  colneth  up  a  nation 
against  her,  which  shall  make  her  land  desolate.'*  (Jeremiah  1.  2, 8.)  With 
the  fall  of  Babylon  was  to  come  the  restoration  of  Jndah,  who,  with  some 
of  the  remnant  of  Israel,  shonld  retnm  with  weeping  to  Zion,  purposing 
to  *'  join  themselves  to  the  Lord  in  a  perpetual  covenant  that  should  not 
be  forgotten."  (Chap.  1.  4,  5.)  He  too  was  the  herald  of  that  **  new  *'  and 
"  better"  covenant  which  the  Lord  would  make  with  the  house  of  Israel 
and  that  of  Judah,  in  which  He  said,  **  1  will  put  My  law  in  their  inward 
parts,  and  write  it  in  their  hearts ;  and  will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall 
be  My  people.  And  they  shall  teach  no  more  every  man  his  neighbour, 
and  every  man  his  brother,  saying.  Enow  the  Lord :  for  they  shall  all 
know  Me,  from  the  least  of  them  unto  the  greatest  of  them,  saith  the 
Lord :  for  I  will  forgive  their  iniquity,  and  I  will  remember  their  sin  no 
more."  (Chap.  xxzi.  81-84.)  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  has  placed 
this  promise  beyond  doubt  among  those  which  had  their  true  fulfilment 
in  the  covenant  of  grace,  revealed  and  confirmed  by  Christ. 

As  to  Jeremiah's  personal  history  after  his  removal  to  Tahpanhes,  we 
have  no  certain  information.  As  early  as  the  second  century  of  the 
Christian  era  we  find  a  tradition  extant,  that  he  was  murdered  by  the 
Jews,  who  were  angry  at  his  rebukes.  The  Jews,  on  the  other  hand, 
cherish  the  belief,  that  when  Nebuchadnezzar  conquered  Egypt,  the  pro- 
phet, with  his  friend  Baruch,  escaped  to  Babylon,  where  he  died  in 
peace.  Like  John  the  Beloved,  he  did  not  need  to  perish  by  the  hands 
of  his  enemies  to  secure  a  place  in  the  "  noble  army  of  martyrs,"  whose 
long  life  was  one  continuous  martyrdom  for  the  truth.  While  the  vpice 
of  Inspiration  is  so  silent  about  his  closing  days,  Hebrew  tradition  has 
endeavoured  to  supply  what  is  lacking.  In  the  Second  Book  of  the 
Maccabees  he  is  described  as  concealing  the  ark,  and  some  of  the  sacred 
vessels  of  the  temple,  in  a  cave  of  Mount  Sinai,  and  again  as  appearing 
after  his  death  to  Judas  Maccabseus,  investing  him  with  a  golden  sword 
from  heaven.  His  memory  was  long  chenshed  by  his  countrymen  with 
special  regard ;  and  his  spirit  was  supposed  to  dwell  in  the  later  prophet 
Zechariah.  The  conjecture  of  some  of  the  people  concerning  our  Lord, 
{hat  He  was  **  Jeremias,  or  one  of  the  prophets,"  (Matt.  zvi.  14,)  indicates 
that  the  prophet  of  tears,  like  the  prophet  of  fire,  was  expected  to  return 
and  visit  his  nation.  It  is,  however,  by  his  testimony  to  the  person  and  work 
of  TTim  who  is  "the  Lord  our  Bighteousness,"  that  Jeremiah  possesses  the 
highest  chum  on  the  attention  and  regard  of  the  Christian  Church.  He 
saw  afisr  off  the  day  of  Christ,  and,  like  the  father  of  his  people,  '*  was 
glad."  The  vision  of  the  Day-spring  from  on  high  rose  upon  the  darkest 
hour  of  his  own  and  his  country's  history.  He  persevered  and  prevailed 
against  every  class  and  combination  of  opponents,  because  his  commis- 
sion and  message  were  from  God ;  and  he  was  sustained  in  his  mourning, 
lamentation,  and  woe,  because  with  him,  as  with  his  fellow-seers,  "  the 
testimony  of  Jesus  "  was  "  the  spirit  of  prophecy." 

J.H. 
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IV. 

LiviNasTONs's  experience  now  became  snoh  that,  aa  we  read  page  after 
page  of  the  Journals,  we  cannot  but  recallsthe  line, — "  Woes  cluster ;  raore 
are  solitary  woes."  On  the  9th  of  January,  1867,  we  find  him  writing  :— 
"  My  stock  of  meal  came  to  an  end  to-day,  but  Simon  gave  me  some  of 
his.  It  is  not  the  unpleasantness  of  eating  unpalatable  food  that  teases 
one,  but  we  are  never  satisfied ;  I  could  brace  myself  to  dispose  of 
a  very  unsavoury  mess,  and  think  no  more  about  it ;  but  this  maere 
engenders  a  craving  which  plagues  day  and  night  incessantly. 

'*  Jtmuary  lOih. — In  the  afternoon  an  excessively  heavy  thunder-storm 

wetted  us  all  to  the  skin  before  any  shelter  could  be  made Simon  gave 

me  a  little  more  of  his  meal  this  morning,  and  went  without  himself:  I 
took  my  belt  up  three  holes  to  relieve  hunger.  We  got  some  wretched 
wild  frait  like  that  called  '  jambos '  in  India,  and  at  mid-day  reached  the 
village  of  Ohafonga.  Famine  here,  too,  but  some  men  had  killed  an 
elephant,  and  came  to  sell  the  dried  meat :  it  was  high,  and  so  were  their 
prices ;  but  we  are  obliged  to  give  our  best  from  this  craving  hunger. 

'*  Jcmacmf  12^7^. — Sitting  down  this  morning  near  a  tree,  my  head  was 
just  one  yard  off  a  good-sized  cobra,  coiled  up  in  the  sprouts  at  its  root, 
but  it  was  benumbed  with  cold :  a  very  pretty  little  puff-adder  lay  in  the 
path,  fldso  benumbed  ;  it  is  seldom  that  any  harm  is  done  by  these  reptiles 
here,  although  it  is  different  in  India.  We  bought  up  all  the  food  we  could 
get ;  but  it  did  not  suffice  for  the  marches  we  expect  to  make  to  get  to 
tiie  Ghambeze,  where  food  is  said  to  be  abundant,  we  were  therefore  again 
obliged  to  travel  on  Sunday.  We  had  prayers  before  starting;  but  I 
always  feel  that  I  am  not  doing  right ;  it  lessens  the  sense  of  obligation 
in  the  minds  of  my  companions ;  but  I  have  no  choice.  We  went  along 
a  rivulet  till  it  ended  in  a  small  lake,  Mapampa,  or  Chimbwe,  about  five 
miles  long,  and  one  and  a  half  broad.  It  had  hippopotamiJFand  the  poka 
fed  on  its  banks. 

**  Jcmuary  15f^.-^We  had  to  cross  the  Giimbwe  at  its  eastern  end, 
where  it  is  folly  a  mile  wide.  The  guide  refdsed  to  show  another  and 
narrower  ford  up  the  stream,  which  emptied  into  it  from  the  east ;  and  I, 
being  the  first  to  cross,  neglected  to  give  orders  about  the  poor  little  dog, 
Ohitane.  The  water  was  waist  deep,  the  bottom  soft  peaty  stuff,  with  deep 
holes  in  it,  and  the  northern  side  infested  with  leeches.  The  boys  weie^ 
like  myself— all  too  much  engaged  with  preserving  their  balance  to  think 
of  the  spirited  Uttle  beast,  and  he  must  have  swam  till  he  sank.  He  was 
so  useftil  in  keeping  all  the  country  curs  off  our  huts ;  none  dared  to  steal, 
and  he  never  stole  himself.  He  shared  the  staring  of  the  people  with  his 
master ;  then  in  the  march  he  took  charge  of  the  whole  pa^,  running  to 
the  front,  and  again  to  the  rear,  to  see  that  all  was  right.  He  was 
becoming  yellowish-red  in  colour ;  and,  poor  thing,  perished  in  what  the 
boys  all  call  Chitan6's  water." 

But  now  came  the  most  serious  disaster  of  all :  its  importance  can  only 
be  estimated  by  witnessing  its  effects  month  after  month  on  Dr.  living- 
stone.  He  shall  tell  it  in  his  own  words :— <'  Jamuary  20^^— A  gaide 
refiuied,  so  we  marched  without  one.   The  two  Waiyau,  who  had  joiiMd 
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OS  at  Eande's  village^  now  deserted.  They  had  been  veiy  fluthM  all  the 
way,  and  took  onr  part  in  eyery  case.  Knowing  the  language  well,  they 
were  extremely  nsefol,  and  no  one  thonght  that  they  would  desert,  for 
they  were  free  men, — ^theur  masters  had  been  killed  by  the  Mazitu, — ^and 
this  drenmstance,  and  their  uniform  good  conduct,  made  us  trust  them 
more  than  we  should  have  done  any  others  who  had  been  slaves.  But 
they  left  us  in  the  forest,  and  heavy  rain  came  on,  which  obliterated 
every  veetige  of  their  footsteps.  To  make  the  loss  the  more  galling,  they 
took  what  we  oould  least  spare, — ^the  medidne-box,  which  they  would 
only  throw  away  as  soon  as  they  came  to  examine  their  booty.  One  of 
these  deserters  exchanged  his  load  that  morning  with  a  boy  called 
Bazaka,  who  had  charge  of  the  medicine-box,  because  he  was  so  careful. 
This  was  done,  because  with  the  medicine-chest  were  packed  five  large 
cloths  and  all  Baraka's  clothing  and  beads,  of  which  he  was  very  careful. 
The  Waiyaa  also  offered  to  carry  this  burden  a  stage  to  help  Baraka, 
while  he  gave  his  own  load,  in  which  there  was  no  doth,  in  exchange. 
The  forest  was  so  dense  and  high,  there  was  no  chance  of  getting  a  glimpse 
of  the  fugitives,  who  took  all  the  dishes,  a  large  box  of  powder,  the  flour 
we  had  purchased  dearly  to  help  us  as  for  as  the  Ghambeze,  the  tools, 
two  guns,  and  a  cartridge-pouch ;  but  the  medicine-chest  was  the  sorest 
loss  of  all  I  I  felt  as  if  I  had  now  received  the  sentence  of  death,  like  poor 
Bishop  Maokenzie.  All  the  other  goods  I  had  divided  in  case  of  loss  or 
desertion,  bat  had  never  dreamed  of  losing  the  precious  qmnine  and  other 
remedies ;  other  losses  and  annoyances  I  felt  as  just  parts  of  that  under- 
ouixent  of  vexations  which  is  not  wanting  in  even  the  smoothest  life,  and 
certainly  not  worthy  of  being  moaned  over  in  the  experience  of  an 
explorer  anxious  to  benefit  a  country  and  people — ^but  this  loss  I  feel 
most  keenly.  Everything  of  this  kind  happens  by  the  permisdon  of  One 
who  watches  over  us  with  most  tender  care ;  and  this  may  turn  out  for 
the  best  by  taking  away  a  source  of  suspidon  among  more  superstitious, 
ehanu-dreading  people  further  north.  I  meant  it  as  a  source  of  benefit 
to  my  party  and  to  the  heathen. 

"  We  returned  to  Insunga,  and  got  two  men  off  to  go  back  to  Chafanga's 
village,  and  intercept  the  deserters  if  they  went  there ;  but  it  is  likely  that, 
having  our  supply  of  flour,  they  will  give  our  route  a  wide  berth  and  escape 
altogether.  It  is  difficult  to  say  from  the  heart, '  Thy  will  be  done ;' but 
I  shall  try.  These  Waiyau  had  few  advantages :  sold  into  slavery  in  early 
lift,  they  were  in  the  worst  posdble  school  for  learning  to  be  honest  and 
honourable ;  they  behaved  well  for  a  long  time ;  but,  having  had  hard  and 
scaafty  fare  in  Lobisa,  wet  and  misery  in  passing  through  dripping  forests, 
hungry  nights  and  fttiguing  days,  their  patience  must  have  been  worn 
out,  and  ihey  had  no  sentiments  of  honour,  or  at  least  none  so  strong  as 
we  ought  to  have ;  they  gave  way  to  the  temptation  which  their  good 
conduct  had  led  us  to  put  in  their  way.  Some  we  have  come  across  in 
this  journey  seemed  bom  essentially  mean  and  base — a  great  misfortune 
to  them  and  all  who  have  to  deal  with  them ;  but  they  cannot  be  so 
blamable  as  those  who  have  no  natural  tendency  to  meanness,  and 
whose  education  has  taught  them  to  abhor  it.  True ;  yet  this  loss  of  the 
nedioaie-box  gnaws  at  the  heart  terribly. 

*'  l^^&nMfy  8r^— liagani  Mafapi  left  thia  morning  with  a  padcet  of 
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letters,  for  wbieh  he  is  to  get  Bs.  10  at  Zanzibar.  They  came  by  a 
maeh  shorter  ronte  than  we  followed,  in  faot,  nearly  dne  west  or 
south-west ;  bnt  not  a  soul  would  tell  us  of  this  way  of  coming  into  the 
country  when  we  were  at  Zanzibar.  Bagamoio  [to  which  they  were 
going]  is  only  six  hours  north  of  Kurdary  Harbour.  It  is  possible  that  the 
people  of  Zanzibar  did  not  know  of  it  themselves,  as  this  is  the  first  time 
they  have  come  so  far.  The  route  is  full  of  villages  and  people  who  have 
plenty  of  goats,  and  very  cheap.  They  number  fifteen  stations,  or 
sultans,  as  they  call  the  chiefs,  and  will  be  at  Bagamoio  in  two  months.... 

'•They  came  to  three  large  rivers :  1.  Wembo ;  2.  Luaha;  8.  Luvo ;  but  I 
had  not  time  to  make  further  inquiries.  They  had  one  of  Speke's  com- 
panions to  Tanganyika  with  them,  named  Janje,  or  Jauja,  who  could 
imitate  a  trumpet  by  blowing  into  the  palm  of  his  hand.  I  ordered 
another  supply  of  cloth  and  beads,  and  I  sent  for  a  small  quantity  of 
coffee,  sugar,  candles,  French  preserved  meats,  a  cheese  in  tin,  six  bottles 
of  port* wine,  quinine,  calomel,  and  resin  of  jalap,  to  be  sent  to  Ujiji." 

At  length,  under  date  of  April  Ut,  1867,  we  read : — "  We  went  up  alow 
ridge  of  hills  at  its  lowest  part,  and  soon  after  passing  the  summit  the 
blue  water  loomed  through  the  trees.  I  was  detained,  but  soon  heard  the 
boys  firing  their  muskets  on  reaching  the  edge  of  the  ridge,  which  allowed 
of  an  undisturbed  view.  This  is  the  south-eastern  end  of  Liemba,  or,  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  Tanganyika."  It  was  in  fact  a  portion  of  the  great 
Lake  itself  which  Livingstone  had  now  before  him,  and  which,  according 
to  the  report  of  Lieutenant  Cameron,  recently  communicated  to  the  Boyal 
Geographical  Society,  he  very  accurately  describes.  "  We  had  to  descend 
at  least  two  thousand  feet  before  we  got  to  the  level  of  the  Lake.  It  seems 
about  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  broad,  and  we  could  see  about  thirty  miles 
up  to  the  north.  Four  considerable  rivers  flow  into  the  space  before  us.  The 
nearly  perpendicular  ridge  of  about  two  thousand  feet  extends  with  breaks 
all  around,  and  there,  embosomedin  tree- covered  rocks,  reposes  the  Lake 
peacefully  in  the  huge  cup-shaped  cavity."  '*  I  feel  deeply  thankful,"  he 
adds,  "  at  having  got  so  far.  I  am  excessively  weak— cannot  walk  without 
tottering,  and  have  constant  singing  in  the  head,  but  the  Highest  will  lead 
me  further." 

Livingstone  seems  to  have  been  much  impressed  with  the  scenery  and 
surroundings  of  this  part  of  Tanganyika.  "  After  being  a  fortnight,"  he 
says,  '*  at  this  Lake,  it  still  appears  one  of  surpassing  loveliness.  Its  peiice- 
folness  is  remarkable,  though  at  times  it  is  said  to  be  lashed  up  by  storms. 
It  lies  in  a  deep  basin  whose  sides  are  nearly  perpendicular,  but  covered 
well  with  trees ;  the  rocks  which  appear  are  bright  red  argillaceous  schist; 
the  trees  at  present  all  green :  down  some  of  these  rocks  come  beautiful 
cascades,  and  buffaloes,  elephants,  and  antelopes  wander  and  graze  on  the 
more  level  spots,  while  lions  roar  by  night.  The  level  place  below  is  not 
two  miles  from  the  perpendicular.  The  village  (Pambet^),  at  which  we 
first  touched  the  Lake,  is  surrounded  by  palm-oil  trees — ^not  the  stunted 
ones  of  Lake  Nyassa,  but  the  real  West  Coast  palm-oil  tree,  requiring  two 
men  to  carry  a  bunch  of  the  ripe  fruit."  This  warm  picture  has  however 
its  shadows :  **  In  the  morning  and  evening  huge  crocodiles  may  be 
observed  quietly  making  their  way  to  their  feeding-grounds :  hippopotami 
snort  by  ni^t  and  at  early  morning Elephants  come  aU  about  us. 
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One  was  brealdng  trees  dose  by.    I  fired  into  his  ear  without  effect :  I  am 
too  weak  to  hold  the  gun  steadily." 

The  Journals  here  make  mention  of  many  serious  illnesses,  as  well  as 
perplexities,  (arising  from  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country,)  which  delayed 
the  progress  of  exploration  westwards.  The  plan  was  to  "  discover 
Moero,  and  afterwards  to  follow  the  water-shed,  so  as  to  be  certain  that 
tbis  is  the  water-shed  of  the  Congo  or  Nile.*'  The  distance  between  the 
two  Lakes  is  not  more  than  some  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  in  a  direct  line ; 
but  Livingstone  was  compelled  to  take  a  zigzag  course,  namely,  first  south- 
west, then  west,  next  north  and  north-west,  then  west,  and  finally  south, 
in  order  to  attain  the  object  he  had  in  view ;  so  that  Moero  was  not  sighted 
till  November  8th,  1867.  From  this  portion  of  the  Journals  our  rapidly- 
lessening  space  prevents  our  taking  more  than  a  simple  extract,  a  touching 
one,  giving  another  glimpse  of  the  desolation  wrought  by  the  slave-trade. 
"  July  2Sih* — Prayers,  with  the  Litany.  Slavery  is  a  great  evil  wherever 
I  have  seen  it.  A  poor  old  woman  and  child  are  among  the  captives ; 
tbe  boy,  about  three  years  old,  seems  a  mother's  pet.  His  feet  are  sore 
from  walking  in  the  sun.  He  was  offered  for  two  fathoms,  and  his  mother 
for  one  Dftthom :  he  understood  it  all,  and  cried  bitterly,  clinging  to  his 
mother.  She  had,  of  course,  no  power  to  help  him ;  they  were  separated 
at  KaruDgu  afterwards."  To  this  recital  the  editor  adds  a  note  : — **  The 
above  is  an  episode  of  every-day  occurrence  in  the  wake  of  the  slave - 
dealer.  '  Two  fathoms,'  mentioned  as  the  price  of  the  boy's  life,— -the 
more  valuable  of  the  two, — means  four  yards  of  unbleached  calico,  which 
is  a  universal  article  of  barter  tbroughout  the  greater  part  of  Africa :  the 
mother  was  bought  for  two  yards.  The  reader  must  not  think  that  there 
are  no  lower  prices ;  in  the  famines  which  succeed  the  slave-dealers' 
raids,  boys  and  girls  are  at  times  to  be  purchased  by  the  dealer  for  a  few 
bandfnls  of  maize." 

The  survey  of  Moero  now  became  of  comparatively  small  importance, 

for  a  Lake  of  much  greater  dimensions  was  ppoken  of  as  existing  to  the 

south ;  and  to  hear  of  this  was,  of  course,  to  determine  ultimately  the 

direction  of  the  explorer's  advance.    In  a  dcBpatch  to  Lord  Clarendon, 

dated  December  10th,  1867,  he  states :— '*  AYhen  at  the  lower  end  of 

Moero  we  were  so  near  Casembe  "  (of  whom  we  hear  much  in  tliis  portion 

of  the  Journals,)  *'  that  it  was  thought  well  to  ascertain  the  length  of  the 

Lake,  and  see  Casembe  too."    The  design  was  carried  out ;  and  it  was 

during  his  long  stay  with  this  chief  that  Livingstone  gathered  from  him 

the  valuable  information  as  to  the  river-system  of  this  region  which  guided 

lus  future  movements : — '*  The  point  of  most  interest  in  Lake  Moero  is  that 

it  forms  one  of  a  chain  of  lakes,  connected  by  a  river  some  five  hundred 

miles  in  length.    First  of  all  the  Chambezo  rises  in  the  country  of  Mam- 

bwe,  north-east  of  Molemba.    It  then  flows  south-west  and  west  till  it 

reaches  lat.  ll''  S.,  and  long.  2S«  E.,  where  it  forms  Lake  Bemba  or 

Bangweolo ;  emerging  thence  it  assumes  the  new  name  Luapula,  and 

oomes  down  here  to  fall  into  Moero.    On  going  out  of  this  Lake  it  is 

called  Lualaba,  as  it  flows  north-west  in  Bua  to  form  another  Lake  with 

many  islands  called  Urengo  or  Ulengo.     Beyond  this,  infoimation  is  not 

positive  as  to  whether  it  enters  Tanganyika  or  another  Lake  beyond  that. 

Vhen  I  crossed  the  Chambeze,  the  similarily  of  names  led  me  to  imagine 
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that  this  was  a  braneh  of  the  ZambesL  The  naiiTee  aaid, '  Ko«  This 
goes  south- west,  and  forms  a  very  large  water  there.*  *  Bat  I  had  beoome 
prepossessed  with  the  idea  that  Lake  liemba  was  that  Bemba  of  which 
I  had  heard  in  1868,  and  we  had  been  so  starved  in  the  south  that  I 
gladly  set  my  face  noTih«...Then  I  worked  my  way  to  this  Lake.  Since 
coming  to  Casembe's,  the  testimony  of  natives  and  Arabs  has  been  so 
miited  and  consistent,  that  I  am  bat  ten  days  from  Lake  Bemba  or  Bang- 
weolo,  that  I  cannot  doabt  its  accoracy.  I  am  so  tired  of  exploration, 
without  a  word  from  home  or  anywhere  else  for  two  years,  that  I  must 
go  to  Ujyi  on  Tanganyika  for  letters  before  doing  anything  else.  Ths 
banks  and  country  adjacent  to  Lake  Bangweolo  are  reported  now  to  be 
very  muddy  and  veiy  unhealthy.    I  have  no  medieine." 

To  Ujiji  he  went,  but  not  till  long  after:  his  mind  gradually  became 
set,  in  the  midst  of  innxmierable  difficulties  that  surrounded  him,  upon 
seeing  Bemba,  before  recruiting  his  strength,  and  receiving  the  stores 
which  hehad  ordered  from  Zanzibar.  Many  entries  relate  to  this  subject:^ 

"  Mmreh  25^^,  1868.— The  water  is  reported  to  be  so  deep  in  front  that  it 
is  impossible  to  go  north :  the  Wanyamweei,  who  are  detained  here  as  well 
as  we,  say  it  is  often  more  than  a  man's  depth,  and  there  are  no  canoes. 
They  would  not  stop  here  if  a  passage  home  could  be  made.  I  am 
thinking  of  going  to  Lake  Bemba,  because  at  least  two  months  must  be 
passed  here  still  before  a  passage  can  be  made ;  but  my  goods  are  getting 
done,  and  I  cannot  give  presents  to  the  ehiefii  on  our  way. ...April  llih. — 
Were  my  goods  not  nearly  done  I  would  go,  and  risk  the  displeasure  of 
Oasembe  for  the  chance  of  discovering  Lake  Bemba ; "  and  the  next  day 
he  adds : — **  I  think  of  starting  to-mozrow  for  Bangweolo,  even  if  Casembe 
refuses  a  passage  beyond  him."  A  serious  desertion  of  his  men  now  took 
place,  and  he  started  southward  with  only  five  attendants,  one  of  whom 
ran  away  early  the  next  morning.  He  is  now  so  folly  bent  on  visiting 
Bemba  that  he  says : — **  Now  that  I  was  fiedrly  started,  I  told  Mohamad  " 
(an  Arab  slave-dealer  who  desired  him  to  go  with  him  and  his  party  at  once 
direct  to  Uj^ji) "  that  I  would  on  no  account  go  to  Ujiji,  till  I  had  done  all  in 
my  power  to  reach  the  Lake  I  sought :  I  would  even  prefer  waiting  at 
Luao  or  Moero,  till  people  came  to  me  from  Ujiji  to.Bupplant  the  run- 
aways." As  to  the  absconders,  he  '*  did  not  blame  them  very  severely :... 
they  were  tired  of  tramping,  and  so  verily  am  I."  After  all  kinds  of 
vexatious  hindrances  endured  and  suxmounted,  a  start  was  at  last  made ; 
but  it  was  not  until  the  18th  of  July,  1668,  that  Dr.  Livingstone  dis- 
covered the  object  of  his  search, "  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Oentral  African 
Lakes."  '*  It  is  extraordinary,"  says  the  editor  of  his  Journals,  *'  to  notice 
the  total  absence  of  all  pride  and  enthusiasm,  as — almost  parenthetically— 
he  records  the  fact."  Li  the  state  in  which  he  was,  without  medicines, 
with  his  goods  almost  gone,  and  lengthening  a  track  every  foot  of  which 

*  This  must  be  taken  to  correct  the  statement  made  in  a  former  paper, 
p.  262,  that  when  Livingstone  crossed  the  Chambese,  in  January,  1867,  he  had 
heard  '*  nothing  "  of  Lake  Bemba  or  BsDgweolo :  from  this  sentence  in  his  des- 
patch it  appears  that  he  had  been  told  of  the  **  great  water  "  eeveral  years  before, 
but  that  the  lesemblancd  of  names  had  misled  him  as  to  the  real  import  of 
the  lofoxmatioo,  as  he  immediately  pxooeeds  to  state. 
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he  knew  he  must  retraoe  before  he  ooold  obtain  necessary  stores  of  any 
kind,  it  wonld  have  been  surprising  indeed  if  the  first  sight  of  Bang- 
weolo  had  greatly  excited  him.  Probably  he  himself  felt  no  extra 
flattering  of  the  pnlse,  nor  did  his  attendants  perceive  any  miwonted 
brightness  in  his  eye,  as  he  first  gazed  on  the  bright  green  water  of  this 
great  African  lake.  The  party  had  passed  the  night  at  a  Tillage  called 
Meshwe,  after  "  finishing  the  day's  march  by  crossing  the  Molongosi 

■pongy  ooze,  with  a  hundred  and  fifty  paces  of  deep  water I  walked 

a  little  way  ont  (in  the  morning)  and  saw  the  shores  of  the  Lake  for  the 
first  time,  thankful  that  I  had  come  safely  hither. 

"  I  told  the  chief  that  my  goods  were  all  expended,  and  gave  him  a 
fathom  of  calico  as  all  I  conld  spare :  I  told  him  that  as  soon  as  I  had 
seen  and  measored  the  Lake,  I  wonld  retom  north ;  he  replied,  that 
seeing  our  goods  were  done  he  oonld  say  nothing ;  he  wonld  give  me 
guides,  and  what  else  he  should  do  was  known  to  himself.  I  asked  if  he 
bad  ever  seen  any  one  like  me,  and  he  said,  *  Never.'  A  Babisa  traveller 
asked  me  why  I  had  come  so  far ;  I  said  I  wished  to  make  the  country 
and  people  better  known  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  we  were  all  children 
of  one  Father,  and  I  was  anxious  that  we  should  know  one  another 
better,  and  that  Mendly  visits  should  be  made  in  safety.  I  told  him 
what  the  Queen  had  done  to  encourage  the  growth  of  cotton  on  the  Zam- 
besi, and  how  we  had  been  thwarted  by  slave-traders  and  their  abettors  : 
they  were  pleased  with  this.  When  asked,  I  showed  them  my  note- 
book, watoh,  compass,  and  burning-glass;  and  was  loudly  drummed 
home. 

"  I  showed  them  the  Bible,  and  told  them  a  little  of  its  contents.  I 
shall  require  a  few  days  more  at  Bangweolo  than  I  at  first  intended. 
The  moon  being  in  its  last  stage  of  waning,  I  cannot  observe  till  it  is 
of  some  size."  The  ten  following  days  were  employed  in  exploring  the 
Lake  and  its  islands,  as  far  as  his  slender  resources  would  allow  him. 
"  The  length,  as  inferred  from  canoes  taking  ten  days  to  go  from  Mpabala 
to  the  Chambeze,  I  take  to  be  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  probably 
more.  No  one  gave  a  shorter  time  than  that.  The  Luapula  is  an  arm 
of  the  Lake  for  some  twenty  nules,  and  beyond  that  is  never  narrower 
than  from  a  hundred  and  eighty  to  two  hundred  yards,  generally  much 
broader,  and  may  be  compared  with  the  Thames  at  London  Bridge :  I 
think  that  I  am  considerably  within  the  mark  in  setting  down  Bangweolo 
as  a  hundredand  fifty  miles  long  by  eighty  broad."  The  canoe-men,  whom 
he  hired  at  what  to  him  in  his  present  circumstances  was  a  great  cost, 
played  him  fidse ;  on  which  he  remarks : — *'  I  resolved  to  bear  with  meek- 
ness, though  groaning  inwardly,  the  loss  of  two  of  the  four  days  for  which 
I  had  paid  them."  He  had  good  reasons  just  now  for  putting  up  so 
quietly  with  their  knavery,  though  he  thought  for  a  moment  of  *'  seizing 
their  paddles,  and  appealing  to  the  headmen  of  the  island  "  to  which  he 
had  advanced.  "  Discretion "  was  doubtless  in  this  case  "  the  better 
part  of  valour." 

During  the  next  four  or  five  months,  Livingstone  was  beset  by  all  the 
squabbles  and  fighting  of  petty  chiefs  and  slave-dealers,  and  to  the  endless 
delays  and  disappointments  arising  from  them,  to  which  a  traveller  can  be 
expoaed  even  in  the  interior  of  Afiiea.    Though  unavoidably  mixed  up, 
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often  to  his  annoyance  and  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  with  scenes  of  Wrangling, 
violence,  and  murder,  he  managed  to  draw  up  reports  of  what  he  had 
recently  discovered,  propounded  a  theory  of  the  annual  inundations  of 
the  African  rivers,  including,  of  course,  his  thoughts  on  the  Nile-question, 
which  fill  a  large  space  of  his  Journals.  But  we  must  pass  over  tiie 
recital,  however  interesting,-— to  the  11th  of  December,  when,  says  Mr. 
Waller,  his  editor,  "  at  last  he  makes  a  start  with  tiie  Arabs,  who  are 
bound  eastwards,  for  Ujiji.  It  is  a  motley  group,  composed  of  Mohamad 
and  his  Mends,  a  gang  of  Unyamwesi  hangers-on,  and  strings  of  wretched 
slaves  yoked  together  in  their  heavy  slave-sticks.  Some  carry  ivory, 
others  copper,  or  food  for  the  march,  whilst  hope  and  fear,  misery  and 
villany,  may  be  read  off  on  the  various  faces  that  pass  in  line  out  of  this 
country,  like  a  serpent  dragging  its  accursed  folds  away  from  the  victim 
it  has  paralysed  with  its  fangs."  In  such  company,  and  in  the  character 
almost  of  a  dependent,  Livingstone  plods  on  his  weary  way,  still  making 
the  best  of  his  condition,  recording  incidents  of  interest,  observing  customs, 
scenery,  and  productions  of  the  country,  and  learning  by  experience  the 
honors  attendant  upon  averitable  march  of  a  slave-gang.  At  times  they  fight 
as  they  go ;  and  from  one  cause  or  another,  many  slaves  make  their  escape. 
'*  December  12th. — ^The  tiresome  tale  of  slaves  running  away  was  repeated 
again  last  night  by  two  of  Mpamari's  making  off,  though  in  tiie 
yoke,  and  they  had  been  with  him  from  boyhood.  Not  one  good  looking 
slave- woman  is  now  left  of  Mohamad  Bogharib*s  fresh  slaves ;  all  the  pretty 
ones  obtain  favour  by  their  address,  beg  to  be  unyoked,  and  then  escape. 

Six  (of  Syde^s)  slaves  fled  during  the  night, — one,  the  keeper  of 

the  rest Eight  of  Mohamad  Bogharib's  slaves  fled  by  night,  one 

with  his  gun  and  wife ;  a  large  party  went  in  search,  but  saw  nothing  of 

them Two  slaves  escaped  by  night;  a  woman  loosed  her  husband's 

yoke  from  the  tree,  and  got  clear  off." 

Before  Dr.  Livingstone  reached  Ujiji  he  was  attacked  by  an  illness 
from  which,  it  appears,  he  never  fully  recovered.  '*  He  was  not  able  to 
continue  the  minute  maps  of  the  country  in  his  pocket-books,"  and  he  was 
so  weak  that  he  '*  lost  count  of  the  days  of  the  week  and  month."  About 
the  7th  of  January  he  writes : — "  Cannot  walk ;  pneumonia  of  right  lung, 
and  I  cough  all  day  and  all  night :  sputa  rust  of  iron  and  bloody :  diB< 
tressing  weakness.  Ideas  flow  through  the  nund  with  great  rapidity  and 
vividness,  in  groups  of  twos  and  threes :  if  I  look  at  any  piece  of  wood, 
tiie  bark  seems  covered  over  with  figures  and  faces  of  men,  and  they 
remain,  though  I  look  away  and  turn  to  the  same  spot  again.  I  saw 
myself  lying  dead  in  the  way  to  Ujiji,  and  all  the  letters  I  expected  tiiere 
useless.  When  I  think  of  my  children  and  friends,  the  lines  ring  through 
my  ears  perpetually : — 

'  I  shall  look  into  your  faces. 

And  listen  to  what  yon  say. 
And  be  often  very  near  you 
When  you  think  I'm  far  away.' 

Mohamad  Bogharib  came  up,  and  I  have  got  a  cupper,  who  cupped  my 

chest." 

But  for  the  kindness  of  this  Mohamad,  the  slave-dealer,  Livingstone 
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most  have  here  in  all  likelihood  have  sacomnbed  to  the  oombxned  effect 
of  disease  and  want  of  proper  food«  Bat  he  straggled  on  through  all 
that  has  been  just  mentioned,  and  worse,  being  carried  many  hours  a 
day,  through  sixteen  days'  illness,  till  the  western  shore  of  Tanganyika 
was  reached,  February  14th,  1869.  He  had  still  to  traverse  a  good  part 
of  the  Lake,  in  canoes,  in  order  to  reach  Ujiji ;  but  this  desired  haven 
too  was  eventually  attained,  though  with  much  difficulty  and  the  endurance 
of  great  suffering.  What  befell  him  there,  and  onwards  during  the 
remainder  of  his  career,  must  be  reserved,  space  here  failing  us,  to  a  last 
chapter  of  extracts  from  his  captivating  Journals. 
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Bishop  Aahu/ry :  a  Biographical 
Btttdyfor  Christian  Workers.  With 
a  PortraiL  By  the  Bev,  Frederick 
W.Briggs,  London :  Published  for 
the  Author  at  the  Wesley  an  Confer- 
ence Office.  1874. — Several  causes 
have  prevented  a  notice  of  this  valu- 
able work  from  appearing  sooner  in 
these  pages.  It  may  be  admitted, 
moreover,  that,  apart  from  this  acci- 
dental delay,  some  little  hesitation 
was  at  first  felt  as  to  famishing  a 
review  of  it,  arising  from  a  very  high 
opinion  entertained  of  Bishop  As- 
bury:  no  biographer,  it  was  feared, 
would  be  able,  in  two  hundred  and 
eighty  pages,  to  do  justice  to  his 
memory.  The  late  Dr.  Dixon  did 
not  write  too  strongly  when  he  said 
of  him  :  '*  I  reckon  him  the  second 
man  in  Methodist  history ;  and,  in 
the  extent  of  his  labours,  and  the 
variety  of  incidents  connected  with 
them,  he  is  not  the  second,  but  the 
first  man  in  our  community ; "  thus 
asserting  his  superiority,  in  some 
respects,  to  Wesley  himself.  But 
little  progress  had  been  made  in 
reading  the  "  Life  "  before  the  fear 
just  referred  to  was  discovered  to 


be  perfectly  groundless,  and  the 
fact  was  apparent  that  Bishop 
Asbury  had  found  a  biographer 
worthy  of  his  great  reputation. 

Mr.  Briggs  very  succinctly  points 
out  some  of  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  by  ministers  from  the  study 
of  such  a  life  as  that  of  Asbury : — 
'*It  must  have  the  effect  of 
sirengtheuiog  their  sense  of  respon- 
sibility. It  will  serve  to  impress 
them  with  the  value  of  time,  by 
showing  them  how  much  successful 
work  for  the  benefit  of  th^  world 
maybe  crowded  into  a  single  de- 
voted life.  It  will  reveal  to  them 
the  true  secret  of  success.  It  will 
teach  them  how  well  and  safely  a 
man  whose  purposes  and  motives 
are  right  may  guide  himself 
through  the  folds  of  tangled  diffi- 
culties and  snares,  and  how  nobly 
he  may  bear  up  and  acquit  himself 
under  formidable  tests  and  trials. 
It  may  serve  to  convince  them  also, 
that  spiritual  experiences,  sympa- 
thies, and  ends,  do  not  tend  to  con- 
tract the  mental  powers,  but  to 
expand  and  develop  them.  One  of 
the  greatest  thinkers  of  our  age  has 
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recorded  with  oommendaiion,  that 
hiflfather,  who  was  his  soleinstractor 
and  educator,  was  '  fond  of  putting 
in  his  hands  books  which  exhibit 
men   of  energy    and  resource  in 
unusual  circumstances,  struggling 
against  difficulties  and  oyercoming 
them.*    Such  a  man,  and  much 
more  than  this  description  includes, 
was  Francis  Asbury ;  and  I  cannot 
think  that  any  active  Christian  can 
ponder  his  history  without  deriving 
from  it,  not  instruction  only,  but 
suitable  guidance,  encouragement, 
and  a  fresh  quickening  of  all  his 
best  powers  of  thought  and  feeling." 
Before  launching  upon  his  nar- 
rative, Mr.  Briggs  presents  us  with 
a    sharply-drawn  portrait    of  his 
hero: — "In  person,   he   was  tall, 
slender,  and  sinewy,  and  his  con- 
stitution, though  not  robust,  was 
healthy,  remarkably   elastic,   and 
happily  had  never  been  impaired  by 
vice  or  evil  habits.    He  had  a  lofty 
forehead,  an  open  and  benignant 
countenance,  and  a  clear,  ftdl  voice, 
which  he  could  modulate  at  will 
from   tones    of    tenderness    and 
pathos,  to  those  of  the  most  thun- 
dering   declamation.     His    most 
characteristic     endowments    were 
firmness  of  will,  and  the  capacity 
of  prompt,  guarded,  and  sustained 
exertion.    He  was  emphatically  a 
man   of   action.     His  intellectual 
gifts  were  not  of  the  highest  order, 
and    his    educational    advantages 
were  but  few  and  meagre.    What 
he  became  is  to  be  ascribed  chiefly 
to  his   possession  of  that   which 
every  other  man  may  possess  in  an 
equal  degree — not  genius,  not  showy 
talents;   but  strength,  constancy, 
and  consistency  of  religious  prin- 
ciple.   But  for  his  early  conver- 
sion,   his  complete    surrender   of 
himself  to  the  sway  of  truth  and 
duty,  and,  it  may  be  added,  the 
providential  concurrence  of  favour- 


ing circumstances  which  he  was 
prompt  to  use,  he  probably  would 
have  lived  and  died  in  his  native 
parish,  respected  it  may  be  for  his 
good  sense,  discretion,  and  steadi- 
ness of  conduct,  but  otherwise 
undistinguished  from  his  humble 
neighbours;  and  his  name  would 
have  been  rarely  heard  beyond  a 
limited  circle.  No  man  could  have 
appropriated  to  himself  more  truly 
those  words  of  St.  Paul :  *  By  the 
grace  of  God  I  am  whati  am:  and 
His  grace  which  was  bestowed  upon 
me  was  not  in  vain ;  but  I  laboured 
more  abundantly  than  they  all: 
yet  not  I,  but  the  grace  of  God 
which  was  with  me.*  ** 

Asbury,  like  Wesley,  owed  much 
to  his  mother,  who,  though  in 
humble  life  and  uneducated,  bore 
no  small  resemblance  to  the  mother 
of  the  Founder  of  Methodism.  Her 
son  tells  how  she  spent  days  chiefly 
in  reading  and  prayer,  and  how  he 
could  not  then  understand  why  she 
<•  should  stand  by  a  large  window*' 
and  "  pore  over  a  book  for  hours 
together."  He  himself  was  placed 
under  more  favourable  circum- 
stances for  finding  salvation  than 
she  was  before  she  obtained  peace 
VTith  God.  Alexander  Mather  used 
to  hold  prayer-meetings  and  urge 
penitents  "to  believe  now  ;  to  oome 
to  Christ  now  ;  without  any  other 
qualification  than  a  sense  of  their 
own  sinfulness  and  helplessness." 
Young  Asbury  was  roused  by  these 
fervid  exhortations  to  increased 
earnestness ;  and  When  praying  in 
his  father's  bam  he  obtained  a  sense 
of  God*B pardoning  love.  Before  the 
completion  of  his  seventeenth  year 
he  received  authority  to  form  and 
lead  a  Society  class;  and  when 
eighteen  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
an  authorized  Local-preacher,  after 
which  he  was  able  to  say  of  him- 
self:— '*  Behold  me  now  a  Local- 
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preaohfir,  the  humble  and  williDg 
servant  of  any  and  of  every  preacher 
thai  called  on  me  by  night  or  by 
day ;  being  ready  with  hasty  steps 
iogo  fjftr  and  wide  to  do  good,  visit- 
ing Derbyshire,  Staffordshire,  War- 
wickshire, Worcestershire,  and 
indeed  almost  every  place  within 
my  reach,  for  the  sake  of  precious 
souls ;  preaching  generally,  three, 
four,  and  five  times  a  week,  and  at 
the  same  time  pnrsningmy  calling.*' 
A  good  beginning  that,  and  omen 
of  fdtore  apostolic  labours. 

The  conqpanions  of  his  early 
Christian  days  are  an  index  of  the 
thoroughness  of  his  devotedness  to 
God.  Among  them  were  such  men 
as  these  : — Thomas  Ault,  whose 
tombstone  bore  the  words, 
**  Here  lies  the  body  of  Thomas  Ault, 

Who,  to  homan  ken,  was  without  a 
faalfc ; " 

William  Ault,  one  of  the  six  who 
embarked  with  Dr.  Coke  for  Ceylon ; 
Henry  Foxall,  the  son  of  Asbury's 
master,  who  went  to  Ireland,  to 
superintend  large  iron-works,  and 
there  had  early  religious  impres- 
sions revived  when  listening  to  a 
sermon  in  the  open  air,  soon  after 
which  be  obtained  mercy ;  and,  the 
most  important  of  all,  Bichard 
Whatooat,  nine  years  older  than 
Asbury,  one  of  the  most  saintly  men 
that  ever  lived,  afterwards  Methodist 
Bishop  in  America,  but  of  whom  no 
biography, alas!  exists.  The  Ameri- 
can Methodist  Conference  Minutes 
of  1807  say  of  him : — "  Who  ever 
saw  him  light  or  trifling?  Who 
ever  heard  him  speak  evil  of  any 
person  ?  Nay,  who  ever  heard  him 
speak  an  idle  word  7  He  was  dead 
to  envy,  self-exaltation,  and  praise ; 
sober  without  sadness;  cheerful 
without  Jevity;  csreM  without  covet- 
ousness ;  and  decent  without  pride. 
He  died  not  possessed  of  property 
sufficient  to  have  paid  the  expenses 


of  his  sickness  and  fianeral,  if  a 
charge  had  been  made ;  so  dead 
was  he  to  the  world."  It  would 
be  well  if  Mr.  Briggs,  or  some 
kindred  spirit  in  America,  could  be 
persuaded  to  give  us  an  account  of 
this  extraordinary  noan.  He  had 
been  thirty-seven  years  in  the 
ministry,  (twenty-two  of  which 
were  spent  in  America — six  of  them 
in  the  Episcopate,)  when  he  died, 
after  thirteen  weeks'  illness  of  acorn- 
bination  of  severe  diseases,  at  the  age 
of  seventy.  He  professed  to  enjoy 
the  justifying  and  fully-sanctifying 
grace  of  God,  and  all  who  knew 
him  might  well  say,  *<  If  a  man  on 
earth  possessed  these  blessings,  it 
was  Bichard  Whatooat." 

In  such  early  companionships 
Asbury  was  gradually  prepared 
for  the  work  of  his  life.  After  one 
year  of  probation,  he  was  received 
into  "  full  connexion."  Six  months 
before  his  appointment  to  America, 
which  took  place  after  five  years 
of  English  itinerancy,  his  thoughts 
had  been  occupied  day  and  night, 
he  says,  with  ''strong  intimations  " 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  offer  for  that 
field.  His  mother,  like  Susanna 
Wesley,  when  her  son  was  about 
to  go  to  America,  behaved  nobly 
under  the  bereavement,  whilst  he 
himself  was  deeply  affected.  But 
}et  the  whole  story  of  this  crisis  in 
his  life  be  given  in  the  words  of  his 
biographer,  who  incorporates  seve- 
ral of  Asbury's  own  expressions  in 
narrating  it: — *'  Profoundly  moved, 
as  he  sat  reverently  in  the  large 
room  in  the  llorsefadr,  [at  the 
Bristol  Conference  of  1771,]  with 
the  venerable  leaders  of  the  Meth- 
odist agency  before  him,  he 
listened  to  statements  freshly 
received  firom  America  respecting 
the  encouraging  success  of  efforts 
ahready  made  in  behalf  of  that  vast 
continent;  and  when   the  words 
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were  pronounced,  ^  Onr  breUiren  in 
America  call  aloud  for  help, — who 
are  willing  to  go  over  and  help 
them  ? ' — ^he  rose  with  a  palpitating 
heart,  but  with  a  composed  and 
unfaltering  mind,  to  proffer  his 
services.  The  trial  of  five  years  in 
laborious  Circuits  in  England  had 
sufficiently  attested  his  fitness  for 
the  enterprise,  and,  with  the  oon- 
ourrenoe  of  the  whole  Conference, 
the  appointment  was  given  to  him. 
''With  a  disburdened  mind,  he 
returned  to  Barr,  [near  Birming- 
ham,] to  communicate  the  tidings 
to  his  parents.  This  was  a  difficult 
and  painful  task,  for  both  father 
and  mother  clung  to  him,  their  only 
child,  with  the  utmost  strength  and 
tenderness  of  affection.  He '  opened ' 
the  matter  to  them  'in  as  gentle 
a  manner  as  possible ;  *  and  they, 
being  '  blessed,'  as  he  believed,  'in 
the  present  instance  with  Divine 
assistance,'  consented  to  'let  him 
go.'  The  moment  of  fioal  sever- 
ance from  them  must  have  pre- 
sented a  scene  peculiarly  affecting. 
His  father,  whom,  he  says,  'I 
seldom  if  ever  saw  weep,'  was 
'  overwhelmed  with  grief  and  tears ; ' 
his  great-hearted  mother,  on  the 
contrary,  being  calm  and  self- 
restrained.  How  he  manifested  or 
subdued  his  own  swelling  emotion 
he  does  not  intimate,  but  a  fact 
which  my  investigations  in  the 
neighbourhood  have  disclosed 
speaks  all  that  needs  to  be  told 
eonceming  this.  He  wished  to 
leave  with  his  mother  a  keepsake, 
a  token  of  his  deep,  admiring,  and 
grateful  affection  for  her.  What 
should  this  be?  His  earthly 
treasures  were  few ;  but  there  was 
something— his  large  silver  watch. 


the  dear  companion  of  his  solitary 
travels  in  Circuits  at  home, — ^the 
thing  which  he  could  least  con- 
veniently Fpare  when  going  abroad, 
but  which  would  afford,  for  this 
reason,  if  freely  given,  the  best 
proof  of  the  reahty  and  strength  of 
his  love.  Might  he  not  ask  his 
mother  to  accept  and  retain  this  as  a 
perpetual  remembrancer  of  him? 
No ;  he  would  notrequestthisfavour 
— ^he  would  not  give  that  considerate 
mind  the  opportunity  to  speak  its 
refusal  or  remonstrance !  Sobbing 
out  his  last  farewell,  he  thrust  his 
watch  impulsively  into  his  mother's 
hand  and  fled  I''*  A  day  or  two 
later  he  found  himself  again  in 
Bristol,  in  a  state  of  readiness  for 
his  voyage.  He  had '  not  one  penny 
of  money ;'  but,  he  says,  'the  Lord 
soon  opened  the  hearts  of  friendj, 
who  supplied  me  with  clothes  and 
ten  pounds.' " 

But  if  his  pockets  were  empty 
his  mind  had  been  tolerably  well 
stored  with  theological  knowledge. 
"  Wesley  expected  his  lay  preachers 
to  think  of  themselves, '  as  learners, 
rather  than  teachers — as  young 
students  at  the  University,  for 
whom,  therefore,  a  method  of  study 
is  expedient  in  the  highest  .degree ; ' 
and  he  advised  them  to  rise  early, 
to  devote  the  whole  of  the  forenoon 
to  systematic  study,  and  to  read, 
in  particular,  a  selection  of  works 
which  he  enumerates,  'in  order, 
slowly,  and  with  much  prayer.' 
So  faithfully  did  Asbury  follow 
this  advice,  during  the  five  years 
in  which  he  laboured  in  English 
Circuits,  that,  although  when  he  first 
entered  upon  his  work  he  felt  him- 
self to  be  '  exceedingly  ignorant  of 
almost  everything   a  ndnister   of 


*  This  watch  is  preserved  with  reverent  care  by  an  aged  couple  now  living, 
from  whom  the  biographer  heard  the  above,  no  doubt  olt-repeated,  tradition  oom- 
oeming  it. 
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the  Gospel  onght  io  know,*  by  the 
time  of  his  embarkation  for 
Amerioa  he  had  not  only  mastered 
the  books  recommended  by 
Wesley,  and  many  other  choitfe 
theological  works,  bat  had  acquired 
a  fair  knowledge  of  Latin,  Qreek, 
and  Hebrew.** 

It  is  not  needful,  nor  would  it  be 
possible,  in  the  small  space  here  at 
command,  to  follow  his  steps  in 
America  as  in  this  volume  they  are 
carefully  described.  Every  reader 
of  lir.  Briggs'  pages  wiU  join  ns  in 
thanking  him  for  one  of  the  most 
pleasant,  useful,  and  discriminating 
biographies  to  be  found  in  Meth- 
odism. 

IsraeFs  Iron  Age;  or,  SJcetehes 
from  the  Period  of  the  Judges, 
By  Marcus  Doda,  D,D,  London  : 
Hodder  and  Stoughton,  1874. — 
The  author  of  this  work,  Marcus 
Pods,  D.D.,  is  the  youngest  son  of 
that  other  Marcus  Dods,  a  Presby- 
terian minister  in  Northumberland, 
who  entered  the  lists  with  Edward 
Irving  on  the  question  of  the  pecca- 
bility of  the  human  nature  of  Christ, 
and  who  achieved  considerable  theo- 
logical fame  by  his  one  book,  **  The 
Incarnation  of  the  Eternal  Word,'* 
a  production  well  entitled  to  stand 
side  by  side  with  the  invaluable 
treatise  of  Tref&y  on  '*  The  Eternal 
Bonship.*'  Marcus  Dods  the  younger 
has  made  his  way  to  considerable 
distinction  in  the  Free  Church  of 
Seotbuid.  He  is  editor  of  a  recent 
translation  of  the  works  of  Augus- 
tine, and  has  shown  himself  to  be 
possessed  of  considerable  learning. 
His  ministry  in  Glasgow  is  much 
sought  after,  especially  by  the  more 
thon^tful  students  attending  tlie 
University,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  he  wiU  be  appointed  to  the 
Theological '  Chair,  now  vacant 
through  the  lamented  death  of 
Dr.  Fairbairn.    Dr.  Dods  has  not 


published  much  from  his  own  pen, 
but  what  he  has  written  will  abide. 

The  prior  title  of  the  present 
volume  is  a  very  happy  one,  and 
the  alternative  title  is  thoroughly 
descriptive  of  the  contents.  There 
are  separate  sketches  of  Joshua, 
Gideon,  Jotham,  Jephthah,  Sam- 
son, and  Eli,  and  the  only  draw- 
back, as  we  conceive,  ia,  that  no 
notice  has  been  taken  of  Deborah, 
and  the  masterly  movement  under 
Barak,  by  means  of  which  Sisera 
was  defeated,  and  the  power  of  the 
Canaanites  fairly  broken.  A  fitting 
pendant,  however,  is  a  lecture  on 
the  Blessings  of  the  Tribes. 

As  an  interpreter  of  the  Book  of 
Judges,  Dr.  Dods  stands  between 
Ewaid  and  the  Spiritualizers.  Ac- 
cepting the  narrative  as  a  record  of 
facts,  he  also  believes  that  the 
heroes  described  were  sent  to  be 
deUverers  in  their  own  time,  and 
that  therefore  they  are  to  be  studied 
in  that  light  first  of  all.  In  this 
we  entirely  agree  with  him,  and 
concur  in  his  reprobation  of  those 
who  give  themselves  up  to  the 
leadiug  of  mere  fancy.  "It  is 
easy,**  he  says,  "  to  allegorize  the 
whole  life  of  Samson — easy,  for  ex- 
ample, to  find  in  his  falling  in  love 
with  a  selfish  and  faithless  Philis- 
tine woman  a  type  of  our  Lord's 
loving  the  Church,  alien  as  she  was, 
and  unloving,  and  apt  to  betray 
Him ;  in  Samson's  slaying  the  lion 
that  met  him  on  his  way  to  his 
bride  at  Timnath,  and  finding 
honey  in  the  carcase  when  he 
returned,  you  may,  if  you  please, 
see  a  picture  of  Christ  fighting  His 
way  to  His  bride  through  many 
dangers,  and  of  His  bringing  meat 
and  refreshment  out  of  the  most 
roaring  and  formidable  and  raven- 
ous of  His  foes,  even  out  of  Death 

itself You  may  thus  give   the 

rein  to  fancy,  and  you  may  possibly 
thus  find  in  the  narrative  figures, 
or  substantial  form?,  for  some  edi- 
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lying  traih,  bni  this  is  not  to  inter- 
pret Soriptare." 

We  have  been  stniok  with  the 
anthor's  grasp  of  the  subject,  and 
his  oooasional  shrewdness  of  re- 
mark, indicative  as  it  is  of  his 
possessing  a  fand  of  common  sense, 
and  a  deep  insight  into  the  reality 
of  things.  For  illnstration  of  this 
we  may  refer  to  what  he  says  about 
Jotham  as  having  "  inherited  the 
hereditary  wit  of  the  family,  so 
oonspionons  in  Gideon  and  his 
father, — a  wit  which  first  enabled 
Jotham  to  escape  the  sanguinary 
end  of  his  brothers,  and  then  to 
lash  with  biting  satire  the  foolish 
Shechemites  and  their  new  king.** 

As  another  instance  of  happy 
thought  happily  expressed,  we 
may  take  his  sketch  of  Gideon  as 
he  comes  before  us  "  threshing  out 
his  wheat,  not  in  the  usual  place — 
not  in  the  field  where  it  had  grown 
— ^but  in  the  winepress,  for  fear  of 
the  Midianites  discovering  him  at 
work,  and  robbing  him  of  his  har- 
vest. As  you  look  at  the  man's 
face,  you  see  that  his  thoughts  are 
not  in  his  work ;  there  is  something 
more  than  the  energy  required  for 
his  task  causing  him  to  compress 
his  lips  and  knit  his  brow.  The 
vehemence  of  his  strokes  sug- 
gests that  he  is  thinking  of  these 
invaders  that  swarm  on  the  plain 
below,  and  wishing  he  only  had 
them  under  his  flail,  as  well  as  the 
bounding  com." 

Dr.  Dods  rightly  regards  as  at 
least  one  clue  to  a  correct  estimate 
of  the  character  and  procedure  of 
the  men  who  make  history,  an 
acquaintance  with  the  precise  stage 
of  physical  and  moral  development 
to  which  they  belonged.  We  have 
often  thought  that  the  heroes  of 
Israers  iron  age  have  suffered  injus- 
tice at  the  hands  of  modem  Chris- 
tians, for  want  of  taking  into  account 
their  surroundings,  and  the  moral 
condition  of  socie^  in  the  age  in 


which  they  lived.  Our  author  truly 
remarks  that  *'to  test  the  antique 
virtues  by  a  modem  standard  would 
be  as  fallacious  as  to  test  the  prowess 
of  a  mailed  warrior  by  exposing  him 
to  the  fire  of  modem  artillery,  in- 
stead of  to  the  cloth-yard  shafts  of 
his  own  times.**  Perhaps  the  oha- 
racter  of  Samson  has  suffered  most, 
and  therefore  we  are  all  the  more 
thankful  for  the  good  service  which 
Dr.  Dods  has  done  in  his  delinea- 
tion of  the  great  Danite  warrior.  In 
studying  the  character  and  life  of 
Samson,  the  questions  to  be  put  and 
answered  are  very  much  these : — 
**  What  good  did  the  contemporaries 
of  Samson  receive  from  him,  and 
what  impressions  were  produced  in 
their  minds  by  his  career?... What 
principles,  regarding  the  way  in 
which  God  works  deliverances  for 
man,  were  taught  by  Samson  ?*'  This 
last  question  is  well  answered  in 
the  book  before  tis.  Three  such 
principles  are  stated :  That  in  a  stat-e 
of  universal  depression  all  must 
ultimately  depend  on  the  indomita- 
ble  strength  which  is  aroused  in 
individuals ;  that  God  has  often  to 
deliver  His  people  in  spite  of  them- 
selves ;  and  thatthe  greatest deHver- 
ances  are  wrought  by  self-sacrifice. 
Our  readers  will  thank  us  for  a 
few  specimens  of  the  author*s  style. 
On  the  subject  of  the  Ephraimites 
who  took  Gideon  to  task  for  not 
calling  them  sooner  to  his  assist- 
ance, he  says: — **Ephraim*s  atti- 
tude is  not  quite  easy  to  determine. 
They  may  have  been  in  either  of  two 
states  of  mind — either  really  high- 
spirited,  and  vexed  that  they  had 
not  been  invited  to  help  in  over- 
throwing the  Midianites,  or  only 
wishing  now  that  they  had  had  a 
share  in  this  glory,  and  wishing  to 
make  it  appear  that  they  would  have 
gladly  joined  Gideon;  although 
possibly  had  they  been  asked  to  do 
so  when  the  event  was  still  uncer- 
tain, they  might  have  been  more 
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baekward.  Certainly  there  are  both 
these  classes  still — ^persons  who  feel 
really  hurt  if  they  are  not  asked  to 
help  in  every  good  work,  who  are 
offended  if  they  are  not  asked  for 
subscriptions,  and  if  they  are  not 
eoxmted  on  for  assistance  in  any 
undertaking  that  calls  for  wisdom, 
perseverance,  and  grace.  These  are 
the  most  osefol  men  in  the  Ohristian 
Church  and  in  the  world,  and  we 
are  willing  to  suppose  that  Ephraim 
was  of  this  spirit.  But  there  are 
others  who,  when  a  good  work  is  in 
its  infancy,  and  has  not  got  over  its 
first  difficulties,  make  no  movement 
io  assist  it ;  but  no  sooner  does  it 
begin  to  grow  and  be  talked  of  and 
become  popular,  than  they  come 
forward  and  loudly  complain  that 
they  were  never  asked  to  join, 
though  very  probably  they  have 
been  throughout  aware  that  such  a 
work  was  going  on,  and  that  it 
needed  all  the  help  it  could  get. 
Ton  will  have  noticed  that  such  per- 
sons complain  all  the  more  loudly 
nowbecause  their  conscience  accuses 
them  of  lukewarmness  before,  and 
because  they  would  fain  persuade 
themselves  and  others  that  they 
have  been  waiting  anxiously  to  be 
invited  to  join  this  good  work." 

And  thus  he  notices  the  '*  com- 
pensating element  *'  in  the  sad  case 
of  Jephthah's  daughter  : — "  These 
companions  who  sympathized  with 
their  friend,  and  at  last  decked  her 
as  if  for  her  bridal,  and  gave  her  into 
her  father's  hands,  must,  no  doubt, 
have  felt  to  the  close  of  life  that  a 
world  in  which  anything  so  tragic 
could  happen  was  a  blighted,  melan- 
choly world.  Still,  as  they  them- 
selves passed  through  the  various 
womanly  duties  that  fell  to  them, 
and  felt  still  the  hold  that  event  had 
taken ;  as  they  told  the  story  of  the 
noble  maiden  to  their  own  children, 
and  found  how  it  moved  and  con- 
trolled them,  and  how  many, 
through  that  example,  were  urged 


to  more  self-sacrificing  deeds,  and 
to  higher  thoughts  about  what  is 
beautiful  and  good  in  life;  must 
not  these  women  sometimes  have 
thought  that  possibly  the  real 
children  of  Jephthah's  daughter, 
those  who  had  truly  succeeded  to 
her  nature,  were  more  and  better 
than  could  have  been  hers,  had  she 
lived  P  If  then  by  family  circum- 
stances, or  in  any  other  way,  we 
are  called  upon  to  sacrifice  our  own 
will  to  what  seems  a  very  needless, 
provoking,  and  rash  plan,  what  we 
have  to  do  is  to  seek  to  have  some- 
thing of  the  spirit  of  Jephthah*s 
daughter,  and  accept  our  position 
without  a  murmur ;  knowing  that, 
though  we  do  not  see  howy  any  more 
than  she  did,  this  may,  and  will,  by 
God's  blessing,  result  in  such  deve- 
lopment of  our  own  character,  and 
such  enlargement  of  our  usefulness, 
as  could  not  otherwise  be  attained." 
Many  extracts  equally  vigorous 
might  be  given,  but  want  of  space 
forbids.  We  take  leave  of  this  work 
with  the  remark  that  it  furnishes 
excellent  home-reading,  and  that 
its  freshness  and  manly  tone  are  not 
the  least  of  its  commendations. 

BeUgion  no  Fable.  An  Eiaay  on 
the  Adaptation  of  the  Christian 
BeUgion  to  the  Neeeaeities  of  the 
Human  Spirit.  By  Joseph  Shenton. 
Pp.  815.  London:  Hodder  and 
Btoughton.  1874. 

Chrietiamty  and  a  personal 
DevU.  An  Essay.  By  Patrick  Scott. 
Pp.  188.  London :  BasU  Mon- 
tagu Pickering.  1874. 
We  notice  these  two  books  together, 
not  because  they  possess  much 
in  common,  but  rather  because  they 
admit  of  being  contrasted  with  each 
other.  They  have  this  in  common, 
— ^that  they  both  profess  to  be  a 
defence  of  Scripture  truth,  and  that 
both  authors  seem  to  be  sincere. 
Mr.  Shenton  wejudgetobeaminister 
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of  the  Gospel,  and  hiB  book  a  con- 
geriM  of  materUlg  originally  pre- 
pared for  the  palpii.  Mr.  Scott  is 
as  evidently  a  layman,  thonglitfal 
enough,  but  not  methodical  in 
arrangement  or  logical  in  style :  his 
treatise,  intended  to  prove  from 
Scripture  the  existence  of  a  personal 
Pevil,  and  consisting  of  nine  chap- 
ters, has  neither  a  table  of  contents 
at  the  beginning,  nor  an  index  at 
the  end. 

"Mr,  Shenton  carries  us  over  a 
wide  field :— the  fallacy  of  Material- 
ism; the  relation  of  the  human 
spirit  to  God ;  the  necessities  of  the 
human  spirit;  the  spiritual  truths 
taught  by  Christ;  redemption  by 
Christ ;  the  work  of  the  Spirit ;  the 
mission  of  the  Church ;  immortality ; 
hindrances  to  conversion ;  and  the 
end  of  the  wicked .  There  is  an  occa- 
sional abruptness  of  transition ;  and 
we  may  sometimes  wish  that  a  par- 
ticular topic  had  been  more  fiilly 
discussed ;  but  the  main  points  are 
touched  upon,  and  on  the  whole 
satisfactorily  dealt  with  by  a  sound 
Scripture  exegesis,  as  well  as  illus- 
trated by  quotations  from  a  wide 
range  of  Christian  literature.  We  are 
especially  pleased  to  find  this  author 
giving  a  certain  sound  on  the  dura- 
tion of  future  punishment.  Not  so 
with  Mr.  Scott,  the  defectiveness  of 
whose  views  on  this  point,  and  on 
the  origin  as  well  as  continuance  of 
evil,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fol- 
lowing extracts :  "  If  the  Devil  was 
only  a  fallen  angel,  one  of  two  things 
must  follow : — 1.  Either  God  made 
a  being  (knowing  what  that  being 


would  turn  oat  to  be)  to  fhwait 
own  plans  for  the  salvation  of  man- 
kind; or  2.  He  allowed  of,  or  at  least 
did  not  interfere  with,  the  existence 
of  such  a  being,  in  order  that  He 
might  do  good  of  [by]  his  agency. 
Neither  supposition  seems  con- 
sistent with  tiie  perfect  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  the  Creator.  And  if 
this  be  the  ease,  the  conclusion 
follows  that  we  are  authorized  on 
Scriptural  grounds  to  maintain  the 
independent  exUienee  of  Satan,^^ 
Again,  "  So  perhaps  when  the  sin- 
ners of  all  ages  shall  be  inspired  to 
cry  out,  '  Father,  we  have  sinned 
against  heaven  and  Thee,  and  are 
no  more  worthy  to  be  called  Thy 
sons,* — then  the  chains  of  darkness 
may  fall  off  from  the  spiritsin  prison, 
and  the  empire  of  light  become  oo- 
extensive  with  creation."  We  can- 
not here  of  course  again  expose  in 
detail  the  error,  or  errors,  which 
these  sentences  state  and  uphold ; 
and  we  only  quote  them  as  a  re- 
minder with  what  sleepless  vigilance 
the  citadel  of  revealed  truth  has  in 
these  days  to  be  held  and  defended. 

Beminiacences  of  Colonial  Life 
and  Missionary  Adventure  in  both 
Hemispheres,  By  the  Bcv.  Alex- 
ander Payne,  il.Af.— This  ill-mixed 
compound  of  heterogeneous  scraps 
from  a  vagrant  life  is  poor  fare  in  an 
age  rich  in  good  books  of  travel  and 
mission-work.  The  author  tries  to 
entertain  and  instruct,  but  we  fear 
that  an  ingrate  world  will  be  quickly 
oblivious  of  these  veiy  ordinary 
"  reminiscences." 


GLANCE  AT  PUBLIC  OCCURRENCES. 


THE  ALLOCUTION  OF  TH£  BISHOPS 
TO  TH^  CLEBOY  AKD  LAITT. 

As  the  time  when  the  Act  for  the 
Regulation  of  Public  Worship  will 


become  law  draws  nigh,  it  is  natu- 
ral that  those  who  are  niost  imme- 
diately concerned  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  its  provisions  should  bo 
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subjects  of  no  little  solicitude. 
"What  line  of  procedure  may  be 
adopted  by  the  Bitualistic  section 
of  the  clergy,  whose  infatuation  has 
made  it  necessary  for  Parliament  to 
lay  its  hand  upon  them,  it  would 
be  futile  to  conjecture ;  and,  indeed, 
whether  the  Establishment  at  pre- 
sent stands  most  in  danger 'from 
the  outward  submission  of  minds 
and  hearts  secretly  alienated,  or 
froTCL  a  violent  exorcism  of  the 
spirit  that  in  the  interests  of  Popery 
has  for  many  years  troubled  it,  is 
with  some  a  serious  doubt.  Per- 
haps the  best  that  may  be  hoped 
for  now  is  that,  in  seeking  to  extir- 
pate an  evil  that  has  been  the  growth, 
ahnost  unchecked,  of  a  generation, 
ways  and  means  may  be  found  to 
accomplish  the  process,  thoroughly 
and  permanently,  of  course,  but 
without  such  an  exercise  of  Epis- 
copal zeal  as  would  have  the  double 
effect  of  making  past  apathy  a 
greater  scandal  than  it  has  yet 
been,  and  of  putting  a  premium 
on  the  martyrdom  which  morbid 
minds  eagerly  welcome.  This  case 
is  one  in  which  it  would  be  abun- 
dantly easy  to  make  the  remedy  as 
imdesixable  as  the  disease. 

The  collective  Allocution  which 
the  imited  Bench  of  English  Bishops, 
with  two  exceptions,  has  recently 
addressed  to  the  adherents  of  the 
Establishment,  both  Clergy  and 
Laity,  is  one  of  grave  significance. 
That  a  common  danger  has  com- 
pelled a  common  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Episcopate  is  itself  a  sign, 
eonsideringhowthe  Bight  Beverend 
Body,  as  a  whole,  has  all  along  dealt 
with  the  last  outburst  of  High 
Churohism  and  Popery  in  the 
Church  of  England,  to  what  a  pass 
things  have  at  length  come.  The 
fire  ought  never  to  have  been  kin- 
dled,— A  truism  on  which  no  one 
would   insist  if  there   were   good 


ground  for  believing  that  fair 
efforts  were  made  in  the  beginning 
to  prevent  or  extinguish  it ;  but 
it  will  be  some  gain  if  a  genuine 
alarm,  since  higher  appeals  have  so 
often  failed,  has  at  last  dictated 
wholesome  counsels  for  the  present, 
and  induced  at  least  a  politic  vigi- 
lance for  the  future.  At  any  rate, 
the  issuing  of  this  document  will 
possibly  prove  a  turning-point  in 
the  fortunes  of  the  English  Church : 
if  listened  to,  by  Clergy  and  Laity 
alike,  it  will  inaugurate  an  era  of 
peace,  and  probably  of  great  out- 
ward prosperity ;  if  unheeded,  its 
effect  cannot  but  be  to  add  to  pre- 
sent complications,  and  to  strengthen 
and  extend  the  plague-spot  of  Bo- 
manism  in  our  midst. 

The  Archbishops  and  Bishops 
begin  by  referring  to  the  **  deep 
sense  of  duty  *'  under  whifth  they 
are  laid,  as  a  reason  for  desiring 
**  to  address  some  words  of  counsel 
and  exhortation  to  the  Clergy  and 
Laity  of  their  dioceses  in  the  grave 
oircxmistances  of  the  present  time.*' 
An  acknowledgment  is  humbly  and 
thankfully  made  of  the  mercies 
vouchsafed  by  Almighty  God  to  the 
Church  of  England ;  which  has  "  of 
late  been  enabled  in  a  marvellous 
manner  to  promote  His  glory  and 
to  advance  His  kingdom,  both  at 
home  and  abroad."  Some  external 
signs  of  prosperity  are  pointed 
out : — '*  The  churches  built,  restored, 
and  endowed  during  the  last  forty 
years  ;  the  new  parishes  formed  in 
that  time,  especially  in  our  great 
towns  and  dties ;  the  vast  sums  of 
money  voluntarily  contributed  for 
the  promotion  of  religious  educa- 
tion ;  the  extension  of  the  Church 
in  the  Colonies  and  in  foreign 
countries,  including  the  foundation 
of  more  than  fifty  Sees ;  the  great 
increase  in  the  number  of  persons 
of  all  classes  who,  by  prayers  and 
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labour,  assist  in  the  work  of  con- 
yerting  sonls  to  Chrifit — all  bear 
witness  to  the  zeal  and  earnestness 
of  the  Clergy  and  Laity  of  the 
English  Chnroh,  an  earnestness  and 
2eal  which  we  rejoice  to  know  is 
by  no  means  confined  to  any  sec- 
tion or  party."  This  boasting  is 
just;  and  what  follows,  of  an  ex- 
pression of  confidence  God-wards, 
has  our  fullest  sympathy: — "We 
may  humbly  trust  that  the  inward 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  in 
the  hearts  of  men — a  work  which 
He  alone  can  measure — ^has  been 
great  in  proportion  to  these  outward 
efiforts." 

But  **  serious  evils  disturb  the  peace 
of  the  Church  and  hinder  its  work ; " 
and  to  these  it  is  the  main  business 
of  the  Address  to  direct  attention. 
They  are  adduced  under  four  heads : 
The  first  is,  "The  interruption  of 
the  sympathy  and  mutual  confi- 
dence*' which  ought  to  exist  among 
the  Clergy  and  the  Laity.  The  cause 
assigned  for  this  interruption  is 
«  changes  in  the  mode  of  performing 
Divine  service,  in  themselyes  some- 
times of  small  importance,  intro- 
duced without  authority,  and  often 
without  due  regard  to  the  feelings 
of  parishioners.*'  Such  "  changes  " 
have  given  rise  to  *'  apprehensions 
that  others  are  to  follow:*'  hence 
distrust,  it  is  said,  has  been  created, 
suspicions  aroused,  and  the  proper 
objects  of  public  worship  hindered. 
The  allegation  is  true,  but  it  is  im- 
possible here  not  to  read  between 
the  lines.  When  we  are  told  that 
**  The  suspicions  thus  aroused,  often, 
no  doubt,  unreasonable,  have  in 
some  oases  produced  serious  aliena- 
tion," we  are  obliged  mentally  to 
supply  what  the  Authors  of  this 
Address,  here  at  least,  pass  oyer  in 
total  silence.  Vague  allusions  to 
''ohanges,*'  as  such,  are  not  a 
suffioicint  explanation  of  *' alien- 


ation" between  pastors  and  their 
people :  not  a  word  is  employed  to 
indicate  their  precise  nature. 

The  laity  of  the  Church  of  England 
have  borne  many  and  varied 
"changes  "  of  late  years,  and  doubt- 
less would  bear  more  of  the  same 
kind,  if  asked  to  do  so;  the  etdte 
has  in.  numberless  congregations 
undergone  alterations,  now  in  one 
particular,  now  in  another,  from  the 
style  of  the  sermon  to  matters  of 
chanting  and  psalm  and  hymn- 
singing  ;  but  where  are  the  innova- 
tions that  have  tended  to  separate 
between  the  clergyman  and  his 
flock,  over  and  above  such  as  have 
derived  their  power  to  do  this  from 
some  association  with  usages  and 
doctrines  that  all  the  world  knows 
to  be,  and  that  no  one  adopts 
without  intending  them  to  be, 
distinctive  of  Popery  ?  A  suitable 
caution  against  the  "  novelties  and 
corruptions  of  the  Church  of  Bome  " 
is  introduced  into  the  latter  part 
of  this  weighty  epistle ;  but  it  is 
scarcely  ingenuous  not  to  state 
explicitly  that,  so  far  as  the  "alien- 
ation "  of  Clergy  and  Laity  which 
it  deplores  is  a  &ct,  it  is  due,  not  to 
"  changes,"  but  simply  to  clutnges 
jSom0-ti^ari.  It  is  on  one  particular 
point,  well  enough  known  to  all 
concerned,  on  which  "thie  feelings 
of  parishioners"  have  been  disre- 
garded and  too  often  outraged. 

The  second  reason  given  for  the 
Bishops'  present  anxiety  is  "the 
refusal,"  on  the  part  of  many  clergy- 
men, "to  obey  legitimate  autho- 
rity." The  "  submission  which  is 
involved  in  the  idea  of  Episcopacy" 
is  not  freely  yielded,  and  in  not  a 
few  instances  is  openly  defied: 
— "Obedience  has  been  avowedly 
refiised  to  the  highest  judicial  inter- 
pretations of  the  law  of  this  Church 
and  Bealm."  Into  this  wide  ques- 
tion this  is  not  the  place  to  enter; 
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nor  is  there  any  need  to  say  more 
tlum  that,  80  long  as  the  Church  of 
Eiigland  is  constituted  as  it  is,  the 
legitimate  authority  of  a  Bishop 
over  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  can 
be  only  what  is  here  claimed  and 
asserted. 

The  Bishops  feel  it  their  duty, 
in  the  third  place,  to  avow 
their  *' increasing  anxiety  and 
iharm"  at  the  dissemination  of 
doctrines  and  encouragement  of 
pnotioes  "  repugnant  to  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Church,  as  dexiyed  from. 
Apostolic  times,  and  as  authorita- 
tiTely setforth  at  the  Beformation.*' 
More  espeeiaUy  they  call  "  serioua 
attention  to  the  multiplication,  and 
assiduous  circulation,  among  the 
young  and  susceptible,  of  manuals 
of  doctrine  and  private  devotion, 
of  which  it  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
that  many  of  the  doctrines  and 
practices  they  inculcate  are  wholly 
incompatible  with  the  teaching  and 
principles  of  our  Beformed  Church.'' 

To  the  exact  import  of  this 
"  counsel "  tbere.is  afforded  no  key : 
"  Apostolic  times  "  may  mean  much ; 
or  the  reference  may  be  naade  in  in- 
nocence of  a  design  just  here  to  cover 
a  "principle.**  Insuchadocument  as 
the  one  before  us,  however,  though 
necessarily  brief,  there  ought  not  to 
have  been  an  ambiguous  sentence, 
or  word,  ftny  more  than  an  instance 
of  bad  grammar.  Does  the  Bench 
of  Bishops,  or  does  it  not,  uphold 
the  dogma  of  "  Apostohcal  succes- 
sion" ?  If  it  does,  its  spokesmen 
may  spare  their  breath;  not  another 
word  is  necessary  to  indicate  what 
they  mean,  and  no  argument  to 
show  on  what  £»tal  quagmire  they 
stand.  If  the  latest  expression  of  a 
united  judgment  of  the  Episcopate 
is  to  the  effect  that  the  English 
Churob,  as  by  law  established,  holds 
from  the  Apostles  what  constitutes 
its  dergy  essentially  distinct,   in 


order  and  function,  from  the  min- 
isters   of  any    other  EvangeHcal 
Denomination  of  Christians,  it  is 
scarcely  worth  their  while  to  ffght 
what  must  prove,  in  the  end,   a 
losing  battle :  the  house  is  divided 
agaiast  itself,  and  sooner  or  later 
must  fall.    It  needs  no  prophet  to 
foretell,  if  it  be  found  that  the  late 
Act  for  the  Begulation  of  PubHc 
Worship,  and  this  solemn  appeal 
to  the   Clergy  and  Laity  of  the 
Establishment,  have  been   only  a 
jugglery  of  names,  the  substitution 
of  one  prescribed  channelfor  another 
in  the  transmission  of  sacramental 
efficacy,  that  the"aJienation**  so  fitly 
deprecated  will   speedily   assume 
proportions  forbiddingei^er  control 
or  cure.  A  haze,  to  say  the  least,  lies 
upon  words  which,  in  an  Address  of 
thiskind,ought  tobe  made  exception- 
ally clear,  whatever  the  sentiment 
or  opinion  sought  to  be  conveyed. 

The  last  evil  to  which  the  Epis- 
copate direct  attention  is,  '*the 
growing  tendency  to  associate  doc- 
trinal significance  with  rites  and 
ceremonies  which  do  not  necessarily 
involve  it.'*  On  which  it  may  suffice 
to  remark,  that  this  tendency  is  not 
peculiar  to  people  pastured  under 
the  crooks  of  the  English  bishops: 
to  make  broad  the  phylacteries, 
and  to  enlarge  fringes  and  tassels, 
is  inevitable  in  a  state  of  society 
in  which  culture  has  passed  into  a 
kind  of  worship,  and  the  simplicity  of 
a  true  service  of  God  is  often  largely 
sacrificed  to  the  imperious  claims  of 
material  prosperity  to  assert  itself. 
If  it  be  declared,  however,  that  this 
"  growing  tendency"  obtains  espe- 
eiaUy in  the  Church  of  England,  it 
is  not  for  us  to  gamsay  it :  it  can 
only  be  attributed  to  one  cause ;  and 
the  desire  of  tens  of  thousands,  who 
are  not  of  her  communion,  but  who 
wish  her  well,  is,  that  every  trace 
of  the  old  leaven,  which  makes  it 
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80  apt  a  nest  for  Buob  forms  of  OTil, 
may  be  tmsparingly  swept  away. 
Let  her  people  be  honestly  trained 
to  see  things  as  they  are,  and  they,  no 
less  than  other  ordinary  people,  will 
neither  discover  mysteries  where 
there  are  none,  nor  degrade  what 
are  trae  mysteries  of  onr  holy  faith 
to  the  level  of  charms  and  fetishes. 

The  one  example  given  of  what  is 
meant  by  the  "  tendency  to  associ' 
ate  doctrinal  significance  with  rites 
and  ceremonies  which  do  not  neces- 
sarily involve  it,"  may  have  been 
wisely  or  miwisely  selected,  but  it 
has  the  merit  of  being  dear  enongh. 
"  The  position  to  be  occnpied  by  the 
minister  during  the  prayer  of  con- 
secration in  the  Holy  Gommonion, 
though  it  has  varied  in  different 
ages  and  different  countries,  and 
has  never  been  formally  declared 
by  the  Church  to  have  any  doc- 
trinal significance,  is  now  regarded 
by  many  persons  of  very  opposite 
opinions  as  a  symbol  of  distinctive 
doctrine,  and,  as  such,  has  become 
the  subject  of  embittered  contro- 
versy." Whether  the  practice  of 
turning  to  the  east  at  certain  junc- 
tures of  Divine  worship  and  service 
has  come  down  to  our  times  from 
a  hoary  antiquity,  or  be  only  of 
yesterday,  it  is  all  one :  the  con- 
tention about  it  among  Christians 
is  both  a  reasonable  objection  in  the 
lips  of  a  heathen,  and  a  reproach 
gratuitously  given  into  the  hand  of 
such  as  deny  Christianity  a  rank 
above  that  of  a  superstition. 

This  Allocution  has  a  certain  tone 
of  sincerity  and  earnestness  about 
it,  but  its  perusal  leaves  us  under 
the  influence  of  an  uneasy  feeling. 
A  great  opportunity  seems  to  have 


been  missed ;  and  it  is  iiu  occupant 
of  the  episcopal  of&ce  and  dignity 
himself, — one  of  the  two  who  have 
not  seen  fit  to  afiix  then:  signatures 
to  these  admonitions  and  counsels, 
— ^who,  in  a  letter  which  he  has 
published,  does  not  scruple  to  ex- 
press himself  in  the  following 
terms : — 

**  Had  the  Allocution  been,  in  my 
judgment,  only  useless,  I  should 
certainly  not  have  separated  myself 
from  my  episcopal  brethren,  which 
I  now  do  with  much  sonrow ;  but 
the  document  appears  to  me  mis- 
chievous, because  it  minimises,  or 
ignores,  the  greatest  danger  at  a 
time  when  the  Clergy  and  Laity  need 
to  be  most  distinctly  warned  that  the 
foe  is  already  in  the  camp.  I  readily 
allow  that  the  Address  is  amiable 
and  well-intentioned,  and  quite  as 
distinct  in  its  note  of  warning  as 
could  be  expected  from  a  Bench 
itself  divided  in  opinion ;  but  it  is 
because  it  utters  so  uncertain  a 
sound,  shrinks  from  condemning 
with  outspoken  faithfulness  the 
grave  errors  which  are  being  pro- 
pagated by  many  of  the  ministers 
of  our  Church,  and  by  its  undecided 
tone  will  prove  a  great  discourage- 
ment to  the  many  clergy,  and  still 
more  numerous  laymen,  who  have 
been  earnestly  contending  for  the 
faith  of  the  Protestant  Beformed 
Church  of  England,  that  I  have 
found  myself  unable  to  append  my 
signature." 

As  one  result  of  these  bold  words 
of  Dr.  Baring,  it  is  possible  that  the 
collective  voice  of  the  Bishops,  on 
the  same  subject,  will  have  to  be 
heard  again  before  long. 

London,  March  llth,  1675. 


VILLAGE  METHODISM  IN  LINCOLNSHIRE. 


To  THE  Bey.  Chables  Pbest. 

Lincoln,  January  26th,  1875. 
Mt  deab  Sib, 

Perhaps  it  is  too  soon  to  attempt 
any  extended  report  of  the  Lincoln^ 
9hvre  Village  Mution;  bat  I  may 
name  a  few  facts  connected  with 
it.  In  doing  so,  allow  me  first  to 
express  my  own  personal  gratitude 
for  the  zealous  interest  you  have 
shown  in  the  sostentation  and  ex- 
tension of  Methodism  in  the  name- 
reus  villages  and  hamlets  com- 
prised in  this  District ;  and  also  to 
tlie  Bev.  Dr.  Jobson  for  the  inflaen- 
tial  support  he  has  given  us  in  our 
evangelistic  work.  His  eloquent 
and  powerful "  Plea  for  the  Support 
and  Spread  of  Methodism  in  the  Vil- 
lages," awakened  eager  sympathy 
virith  us  in  our  efforts  all  around ; 
and  could  the  results  already 
realised  be  fully  made  known, 
many,  not  only  in  this  county,  but 
in  other  counties  also,  would  covet 
the  honourable  service  of  acting 
upon  his  suggestions,  and  sharing 
with  him  in  generous  pecuniary 
contributions  for  the  spread  of  Scrip- 
tural Christianity,  by  Methodism, 
in  the  rural  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

It  is  also  to  be  thankfully  recog- 
nised, that  when  our  village  nus- 
aion  was  authorised  by  the  Confer- 
ence, an  evangelist  in  all  respects 
suitable  was  selected  for  and  ap- 
pointed to  it.  The  Bev.  Edward 
Smith,  with  special  qualifications  for 
his  work,  both  of  mind  and  heart, 
has  earnestly  devoted  himself  to  it. 
Ailer  singing  in  the  streets,  in  the 
old  Methodist  style ;  visiting  from 
honse  to  house;  and  preaching 
within  and  without  doors,  he  has, 
by  the  blessing  of  Qod,  aroused  the 
villagers  to  a  concern  for  their  souls ; 
and  day  after  day,  and  night  after 
night,  he  has  preached  to  and 
prayed  with  crowds  of  farmers  and 
their  labourers. 
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This  real  practical  work  among 
the  people  is,  by  far,  the  most 
ready  and  effective  method  of  cor- 
recting Romanizing  and  Bitualistio 
teaching,  and  of  influencing  the 
people  and  their  families  aright. 
The  manifestation  of  saving  power 
among  them  sets  at  naught  all  the 
gauds,  the  millinery,  and  genuflex- 
ions that  mistaken  or  designing 
men  would  impose:  all  the  very 
questionable  promises  of  clerical 
patronage  to  our  Local-preachers, 
Church-members,  and  attendants 
at  our  chapels  are  powerless  to 
move  them  from  the  worship  and 
services  in  which  they  feel  and 
experience  the  grace  of  God  which 
brings  them  salvation. 

In  some  instances,  at  the  first,  the 
villagers  looked  on  with  wonder ;  and 
while  they  flocked  to  the  services, 
yet  it  appeared,  for  a  time,  that  it 
was  with  stolid  insensibility.  But, 
though  weary  and  worn  with  out- 
door labour  in  the  day,  still  they 
lingered  and  waited  till  late  in  the 
evening;  and  at  length  they  bowed 
themselves  down  in  deep  penitence 
before  God  and  His  people,  and 
"groaned"  for  *' redemption.*'  I 
need  not  say  these  groans  were  soon 
mingled  with  songs  of  joy  and 
praise.  The  proceedings  were  pro- 
tracted sometimes  far  onwards 
toward  night,  it  being  impossible 
to  dismiss  the  people  to  their  homes. 
The  report  spread  to  the  adjacent 
villages,  and  as  the  services  were 
carried  on  through  the  week  in  a 
selected  locality,  the  attendance 
increased  evening  after  evening,  by 
those  who  came  to  them  from 
several  miles  distant;  until,  uni- 
formly, on  the  last  evening  of  the 
week,  ihey  became  most  crowded, 
and,  by  tlie  Divine  blessing,  most 
efficient.  Indeed  in  many  places 
where  the  village  missionary  minis- 
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ter  has  been,  it  was  difficult  for 
Lim  to  conclude,  and  to  leave  the 
people.  Had  it  not  been  that  en- 
gagements for  other  places  had 
been  annoonced,  labours  so  signally 
owned  of  God  innst  have  been  con- 
tinned. 

In  f atnre  commanications  I  will 
endeayonr  to  give  you  partionlars 
of  our  village  mission  work,  as  to 
its  arrangements  and  proceedings, 
as  also  of  its  success.  At  present, 
I  confine  myself  to  what  is  more 
general,  assuring  you  that  already 
it  exceeds  in  its  progress  the 
expectations  cherished  by  its  most 
ardent  promoters;  and  that  our 
greatest  difficulty  is  to  respond  to 
the  eager  requests  made  for  help  by 
it  to  Uie  villages  and  hamlets  of 
this  agricultural  county.  Some  of 
the  lowest  and  most  discouraging 


localities  have  been  revived,  and 
have  become  promising  under  the 
culture  thus  employed.  Lincolnshire 
Methodists,  having  the  means,  are 
coming  forward  to  aid  in  this 
department  of  Home  Missions ;  and 
it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  what  Qod 
is  doing  by  this  agency  in  this  Dis- 
trict will  encourage  the  Connexion 
to  employ  it  in  other  sections  of  the 
kingdom ;  so  that  the  work  of  the 
Lord  may  prosper,  as  of  old,  in  the 
rural  parts  of  the  country ;  that  the 
villagers  and  their  families  may  be 
saved  from  the  idolatrous  and  scep- 
tical influences  to  which  they  are 
exposed,  and  be  prepared  for 
blessedness  in  this  world,  and  for 
life  eternal  in  the  world  to  come. 
I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  truly, 

WiLLUU  Andbbws. 


OUE  ARMY  AND  NAVY  WORK. 


1.  Malta. — From  the  Jtev,  Benjamin 
Broadley.^FehTUBij  3rd,  1875.— The 
year  has  commenced  hopefully  for  our 
work.    The  Watohnight  and  Oovenant 
senrices  were   largely  attended,  and 
were  seasons  of  great  spiritual  profit ; 
and  since  then  a  blessed  infiaence  has 
been  realised  among  us.    There  have 
been  several  oases  of  conversion  as 
remarkable  as  any  I  have  known.    We 
have   not,  as   last  year,  made   any 
special  effort,  but  have  endeavoured  to 
render  our  usual  proceedings    more 
impressive  and  profitable.     We  are 
much  cheered  by  the  increase  of  our 
congregations,  especially  at  the  volnn- 
taiy  services,  which  is  the  best  test  of 
the  interest  and  feeling  of  the  men. 
Last  year  the  number  of  our  Ohurch- 
members  was  doubled  ;  and  though  we 
have  lost  heavily  by  the  removal  of 
individuals  and  of  regiments,  we  shall 
again  be  able  to  report  an  increase. 

The   Soldiers'  and   Sailors'   Home 
continues  to  flourish.    The  numbers 


frequenting  it  are  greater  than  ever.  We 
have  had  to  arrange  for  and  famish  a 
larger  room  for  prayer  and  class-meet- 
ings, the  whole  cost  of  which  has  been 
paid  by  the  men  using  it.  We  are 
much  encouraged,  and  are  hopeful  as 
to  the  future. 

2.  Baboelona  (Spain).— Here  the 
English  congregation  has  been  tempo- 
rarily increased  by  about  forty  men  of 
H.  M.  Ship  *•  Invincible."  There  are 
fifty.three  "declared  Wesleyans"  in 
this  ship,  and  six  are  members  of  our 
Church,  for  whom  our  minister  here 
holds  a  weekly  clasB*meeting.  This  is 
a  result  of  our  work  in  our  Naval  ports 
at  home  and  at  Malta. 

8.  DoTBB. — JFrom  ih€  Be  v.  Andrew 
Kessfcn,  XZ. 2).— February  10th,  1875. 
— At  present  there  are  ninety-eight 
"  declared  Wesleyan  "  soldiers  in  this 
garrison;  and  there  is  an  average 
attendance  of  fifty-five  at  the  parade- 
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servioes.  Kearly  as  many  attend  the 
Tolontary  serrices.  The  married  sol- 
dieTB  are  yiaited  onoe  a  fortnight ;  and 
the  hospitals  and  the  prison  weekly. 

It  is  diffienlt  to  have  personal  inter- 
oonrse  with  the  single  soldiers  in  their 
qoarters.  Gonld  a  room  he  set  apart 
for  them,  well  proyided  with  periodicals, 
refreshments,  etc.,  the  ease  would  he 
partly  met ;  hut  the  two  vestries  of  the 
Snargate  Street  chapel  are  required 
lor  other  purposes. 

But  the  soldier  is  not  uncared-for  in 
DoTer.  The  garrison  libraries  are 
well  furnished ;  and  every  inducement 
is  offered  for  self-improvement.  There 
is  also  a  Soldiers*  Institute,  where  all 
that  is  required  in  respect  of  privacy 
and  comfort  is  secured. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  a  well- 
oomdueted  soldier  has  many  advantages 
here  over  one  of  his  own  class  in  civil 
life.  His  duty  is  dear,  and  ordinarily 
not  heavy:  he  enjoys  the  confidence 
of  his  officers ;  he  can  save  £150  during 
hia  term  of  twenty-one  years'  service, 
and  retire  on  a  life-pension  at  an  age 
when  he  is  neither  old  nor  feeble. 
There  are  disadvantages,  of  course; 
bat  I  accept  as  true  an  observation 
lately  made  to  me,  that  "it  is  the 
Boldier's  own  fault  if  he  is  not  happy." 

The  great  curse  of  the  garrison  is 
drink.  The  public-houses  of  Dover  far 
oatnomber  all  the  shops  of  the 
butchers  and  grocers  put  together. 

4.  SOLDISBS*   MXKTIKO    AT  GOSPOBT. 

— On  Friday,  January  the  29th,  we 
had  our  soldiers'  "Tea."  Kearly  a 
hundred  of  the  15th  Regiment,  about 
to  sail  for  India,  and  twenty  Marines, 
with  other  friends,  were  present.  The 
tables  dleared,  we  spent,  though  our 
heartfl  were  sad,  a  most  enjoyable 
evening.  In  addition  to  our  pastor, 
the  Ber.  Bobert  H,  Mole,  sevend  non- 


commissioned officers,  and  others,  took 
part  in  the  speaking.  At  the  close  of 
the  last  addresd  a  corporal  rose  and 
said  : — "  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  a 
favour?  We  are  just  leaving  you, 
and  we  cannot  tell  whether  we  shall 
ever  all  meet  again, — ^the  wide  waters 
will  soon  part  us ;— let  us  sing,  *  Safe  in 
the  arms  of  Jesus,'  it  will  be  all  right 
if  we  can  only  keep  there:"  and 
the  hymn  was  sung  with  thrilling 
effect.  The  Benediction  was  pro- 
nounced, but  still  the  soldiers  lingered. 
"  Let  us  have  another  meeting  ;  most 
of  us  have  passes,"  was  echoed  on  all 
sides.  A  second  meeting  was  held,  in 
which  several  addresses  were  given. 

We  had  "a  throng"  of  men  on  the 
following  Sabbath  evening,  and  many 
a  moistened  eye.  Daring  the  sacra- 
mental service,  eight  fine  soldiers — 
and  soldiers  of  the  cross  too — knelt 
side  by  side,  their  tears  mingling  with 
the  weeping  of  those  of  our  Church  who 
knew  and  loved  them. 

On  Wednesday,  February  the  Srd,  we 
went  on  board  the  "  Jumna,"  a  troop- 
ship. "Our  men"  soon  clustered 
round  us,  whilst  many  others,  with 
Methodist  preferences,  welcomed  us 
with  a  true  and  manly  grip.  Eagerly 
did  they  listen  as  we  spoke  a  few  part- 
ing words  about  "the  better  country." 
At  nine  o'clock  we  were  warned  for 
shore,  and  at  a  quarter  past  the  vessel 
moved  off.  Then  came  a  burst  of 
ringing  cheers,  the  echoes  of  which 
still  linger  with  us.  "Our  men" 
climbed  the  shrouds  and  rat-lines, 
waved  hands,  and  caps  and  handker- 
chiefs, and  soon  we  saw  them  no  more. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  Ber. 
Bichard  Hardy,  of  Chatham,  and  other 
friends,  we  have  been  able  to  give  to 
each  man  a  packet  of  books  and  tracts 
to  beguile  the  tediousness  of  the 
voyage. 


*  *  ♦ 


HOME-MISSIONART  CORRESPONDENCE. 


1.     Cbsbtsxt     AMD      "WAiaoR-ON-     Hev,    Thomas    Fcatherst&nehaugh-^ 
'LnkUMM.^From  the  Journal  of  tho     February,  1876.— A  most  encouraging 
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cireamstanee  is  that  yoniig  men  of 
inflaentUl  families,  soundly  converted, 
seem  likely  to  beeome  nsefal  to  the 
Chnrcb,  and  *•  pillars  "  in  it ;  they  are 
devoting  themselves,  in  various  ways, 
to  earnest  labour  for  Christ.  Oar  Home- 
Mission  work  is  giving  valuable  aid  to 
Foreign  Missions,  the  oontribuiions 
here  haying  increased  from  £72,  in 
1872,  to  £90,  in  1874.  By  means  of  a 
baxaar,  conducted  spiritedly  and  with 
strict  propriety,  we  have  raised,  towards 
f  omishiog  the  minister's  house,  more 
than  £100.  This  effort  has  aroused 
a  spirit  of  self-reliance,  and  promoted 
nnity  among  our  people;  whilst  our 
nei^bours,  not  of  us,  are  showing  us 
more  attention  and  respect. 

Three  new  places  have  been  added 
to  our  sphere  of  work,  Strond,  Shep- 
pertcn^  and  AddleHone.— Strond  is  a 
growing  village  near  Virginia  Water 
railway  station.  In  the  summer  our 
services  were  held  in  a  temporary  shed, 
and  were  principally  for  the  benefit  of 
the  workmen  employed  in  buildiog  the 
new  asylum.  They  are  now  conducted, 
on  Sunday  evenings,  in  a  large  room, 
placed  at  our  disposal  by  a  resident 
gentleman.  Here,  as  the  room  is  a 
mile  from  any  church  or  chapel,  we 
have  the  prospect  of  collecting  a  good 
oongregation. 

Shepperton  is  a  large  and  increasing 
village,  midway  between  Chertsey  and 
Walton,  and  a  favourite  summer  resort. 
There  is  not  any  Nonconformist  place 
of  worship,  and  the  church  is  **  high  " 
and  not  popular.  The  prhioipal  land- 
owner in  this  place  has,  in  sympathy 
with  our  effort,  sent  me  a  cheque  for 
£5.  5j.  towards  our  first  cxprnses. 
We  have  obtained  a  room  in  a  cottage, 
and  have  a  good  congregation.  Wo 
have  started  a  Sunday-school,  with 
nearly  forty  scholars.  This  is  a  most 
promising  opening;  but  we  must  secure 
laiger  and  better  accommodation. 

At  Addlegfone,  where  we  had  a 
suooessful  commencement,  we  are 
obliged  to  suspend  our  work,  for  a 
seasoD,  in  consequence  of  a  fatal  case 
of  typhoid  fever  having  taken  place 


in  the  house  in  which  we  had  a  couple 
of  rooms  fitted  up  for  our  use. 

At  Chertsey,  our  congregations  are 
good,  sometimes  filling  the  chapel; 
and  we  are  cheered  by  tokens  of  God's 
converting  power.  There  has  been  a 
reirival  of  our  Sunday  morning  seven 
o'clock  prayer-meeting,  and  a  com- 
mencement of  cottage  prayer-meetings. 
Our  Mutual  Improvement  Society  has 
brought  several  young  men  of  the  town 
within  the  range  of  our  influence.  The 
chapel  has  been  thoroughly  renovated, 
and  we  hope  to  pay  the  expense  of  this 
work  shortly. 

At  Staines  we  need  a  resident 
minister,  and  shall  not  make  mueh 
headway  against  High  Chordhism  and 
**  Plymouthism  '*  till  we  obtain  one. 

Egham. — ^I  have  given  much  time 
and  attention  to  this  place  during  the 
quarter.  The  chapel  has  been  painted 
and  put  into  good  order.  The  whole 
cost  has  been  defrayed,  and  we  have  a 
small  balance  in  hand.  We  want  a 
new  chapel  here,  and  I  hope  we  may 
soon  get  one.  Two  sons  of  Mr.  T.  W. 
Focock  are  zealously  employing  them- 
selves in  the  Sunday-  school.  Our  con- 
gregations have,  lately,  considerably 
increased,  and  it  seems  that  we  are 
about  to  be  favoured  here  with  pros- 
perity. Some  conversions  have  given 
new  life  to  our  people. 

Our  little  cause  at  Englefield,  (late 
Sandpitts,)  has  been  in  a  prosperous 
condition  for  some  time.  Several  cases 
of  conversion  have  taken  place;  and 
the  Sunday-school,  under  the  eare  of 
Mr.  T.  W.  Focock,  Jun.,  and  his  sisters, 
is  in  successful  operation. 

Waltov-on-Thames. — From  the  Jonr- 
nal  of  the  Rev,  Uohert  NiekoUon, 
to  February,  1875.~Our  congregations 
are  good  and  increasing.  Open-air 
services,  during  the  summer,  were 
followed  by  "continuous  services" 
in  the  chapel  and  mission-room.  A 
remarkable  influence  attended  these 
efforts.  Two  new  classes  have  been 
formed,  at  which  the  members  are 
present  with  great  regularity.  Our 
Circuit  resources  here  have  increased 
during  the  quarter  about  one  fourth. 
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2.  Boui«BMouTH. — From  the  liev. 
J^fjihrta  Hattkinst. — February  10th, 
1875. — I  am  glad  to  say  there  is  success 
to  report,  and  much  for  which  to  be 
thankful  to  the  Giver  of  grace. 
Without  dwelling  on  detail,  I  may 
say  that  at  our  Christmas  Quarterly 
Meeting  the  return  of  members  showed 
an  increase  of  upwards  of  fifty  on  the 
year,  with  several  on  triaL  The  state 
of  oar  finances  too  was  such  as  to 
'warrant  a  resolution  to  send  £20  more 
to  the  Fund  this  year  than  last ;  and 
this  we  hope  will  soon  be  increased. 

We  are  now  financially  burdened 
with  chapel-building:  we  have  just 
completed  a  chapel  in  a  needy  village 
in  the  neighbourhood ;  we  are  build- 
ing another  in  a  second  village,  and 
are  veiy  anxious  to  commence  a  third 
in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  the  town :  in 
addition  to  which  there  is  the  remain- 
ing debt  on  the  house  an  d  furniture,  with 
which  we  are  grappling.  Thus  our 
resources  are  taxed  ta  the  utmost; 
but  as  soon  as  we  are  relieved  of  these 
hindrances,  of  which  there  is  a  fair 
prospect,  I  think  the  Circuit  will  be 
able  to  get  much  nearer  to  independ- 
ence than  it  now  is, — ^an  end  which  I 
endeavour  to  show  to  those  concerned 
is  devoutly  te  be  desired. 

There  are  discouragements,  but  Qod 
is  still  with  us.  Bonis  are  being 
brought  to  the  truth  and  light ;  and  we 
are  expecting  a  yet  richer  baptism  of 
the  Holy  Spirit's  influence. 

8.  Tbowbbtdoe. —  From  the  Rev, 
Marmaduke  liiffgall.—¥ohTxiaxj  13tb, 
1875.-.Yoa  wiU  be  pleased  to  hear 
of  the  continued  snocess  of  this  Home- 
Mission.  I  have  now  in  my  classes 
twenty-seven  Church-members,  and 
thirty-four  on  trial.  Twenty-one  of 
these  have  begun  to  meet  since  Christ- 
mas ;  and  Mr.  Dyer  has  also  a  large 
class  under  his  oare.  I  have  moreover 
to  report,  vnth  great  satisfaction,  that  a 
gracious  work  has  commenced  among 
the  Artillery  in  our  barracks.  A 
Bible-class,which  was  started  just  before 
Christmas,  has  been  well  attended  by 


the  men,  and  has  been  fruitful  in  good 
results.  I  have  never  witnessed  a 
clearer  case  of  conversion  than  that  of 
one  of  these  soldiers  :  he  has  joined 
one  of  our  classes ;  and  others  of  his 
comrades  are  anxious  ooneeming  their 
souls*  welfare. 

4.  CsBWE  (Hiffhtown). — I^om  the 
Rev,  Joseph  H.  Hopkine, — ^Febmaiy 
8th.  1875.— Tou  will  be  glad  to  hear  of 
the  progress  of  the  Home-Mission  work 
at  Hightown  during  the  past  quarter. 
It  has  been  the  most  prosperous  I  have 
witnessed  hero.  In  September  my 
class  was  so  large  that  I  formed  another, 
which  now  has  twenty-six  members. 
It  is  composed  of  intelligent  young 
men,  and  it  bids  fair  to  be  efficient. 
My  Thursday  afternoon  class,  for 
females,  is  in  a  good  state ;  and  it  was 
joined  hist  week  by  a  member  of  the 
congregation  who  had  in  another  service 
found  the  Saviour.  In  the  three  classes 
named  there  are  nearly  a  hundred 
members,  abont  half  the  number  of 
Chnroh-members  at  Hightown.  An 
additional  one  wiU  be  commenced  on 
Wednesday  next. 

I  faithfully  visit,  from  door  to  door, 
in  the  lowest  streets  in  Crewe,  meeting 
with  infidels,  Boman  Catholics,  and 
with  hundreds  who  never  go  to  a  place 
of  worship.  Thero  aro  backsliders  who 
have  been  induced  to  return  to  Christ ; 
and  others  have  been  brought  to  Divine 
service,  some  of  whom  have  been 
converted. 

[Several  instances  are  given  in  the 
letter  of  highly  profitable  special  and 
other  services,  and  of  numerous  con- 
versions; some  attended  with  re- 
mazkable  ciroumstanoes.  At  services 
held  since  Christmas,  forty  persons 
professed  to  have  been  converted, 
Mr.  Hopkins*  earnest  labours  told 
upon  his  health  in  December  last, 
compelling  him  to  rest  for  a  month.  We 
are  glad  to  say  he  has  recovered.  C.  P.] 

5.  WiKi7ixLD. — From  the  Journal 
of  the  Rev.  Thomas  ff.  M^hitamore,-^ 
January,  1875.— Our  Mission  work  at 
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£a$t  MooTt  flnaaoully,  nimieriMUy, 
and  spirittiAlly,  I  am  happy  to  say,  iB 
snoceeding.  We  hare  paid  a  debt  of 
£170  daring  the  last  eighteen  months, 
besideB  gpending  a  Urge  snm  on  the 
improvement  of  the  place.  The  number 
of  oar  Chareh*member8  has  increased 
from  sixty-one  to  a  hundred,  and 
scarcely  a  week  pasees  in  which  we  do 
not  receive  additions.  The  Sunday 
congregations  are  three  times  as  large 


as  they  were,  and  on  a  week-night  the 
proportion  of  increase  is  greater.  The 
tone  of  religions  life  is  higher ;  and  the 
Borroonding  population  are  manifes- 
ting deeper  interest  in  spiritual  things. 
Gratifying  instances  of  conversion  are 
not  rare.  A  youth  from  the  Sunday- 
school,  who  gave  his  heart  to  God,  has 
been  instrumental  in  bringing  five 
other  youths  to  the  Saviour. 


GENERAL  EELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

• 

CTbe  «ztn«U  trhioh  appear  In  our  pages  under  the  head  of  "General  Bellgiona  XnieUigenee,** 
are  oarefnlly  taken  from  the  most  troBtworthy  sooroes  at  oar  command.  We  oannot  nndertake, 
howcTer,  to  answer  for  the  propriety,  in  all  eaeea,  of  their  literary  style ;  to  goaraniee,  in  vnrj 
instance,  the  aeeoracy  of  dates,  or  of  the  names  of  persons  and  places ;  or  to  endorae  all  the  Tiews 
which,  on  particular  subjects  connected  with  erangelieal  enterprise,  agenta  of  the  Taiiooa  Beligioas 
Booietiee  and  Committeea  may  advanoe.] 


The  New  Frater-Book  of  the 
Beformed  Episcopal  Cuubgh  of 
THE  United  States. — This  Prayer- 
Book    is     in     its    leading    features 
substantially    that     compiled    under 
the   direction  of    Bishop    White    in 
1785.       The    word   Spriest/'  which 
occurs  in  the    rubrics    of   the    old 
Prayer-Book,  is  not  used  in  the  new 
one.  In  its  place  the  term  "  minister  " 
is  substituted.    The  Absolution  has 
been  changed  into  a  prayer,  and  the 
words  of  the  Creed,  "He  descended 
into  hell,"  taken  out.  The  latter  clauses 
'  of  the  Nicene  Creed  haye  been  slightly 
altered  to  conform  with  the  preyailing 
sentiment  of  Evangelicals.    A  similar 
course  has  been  pursued  with  the  Com- 
munion Serrice,  the  allusions  of  the 
old  Prayer-Book  to  *'  holy  mysteries," 
<*  eating  the  flesh  and  drinking  the 
blood,"  etc.,  being  entirely  omitted.  In 
the  Baptismal  Office  the  clauses  touch- 
ing on  regeneration  haye  been  modi- 
fied to  a  Uke  extent.     The  reference  to 
Isaac  and  Kebekah  in  the  Marriage 
Serrioe  has  also  been  expunged,  as  not 
suited  to  the  usages  of  the  present  day. 
Some  alterations  have  been  made  in 
the  office  for  the  ordination  of  priests, 
and  in  a  few  other  instances,  bat  with- 
out any  desire  to  change  the  general 
tone  of  the  old  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 


In  the  language  of  one  of  the  reyiserfl, 
the  alterations  haye  been  made  solely 
"to  eliminate  from  the  Prayer-Book 
the  germs  of  Bomish  error  which  the 
compromisers  of  the  Elizabethan  era 
have  transmitted  to  us.*'    Ko  proyi- 
sions  are  made  in  the  new  Liturgy  for 
celebrating  Saints'  days.      The  exist- 
ing  membership    of    the    Beformed 
Church  now  comprises  two  bishops, 
upwards  of  thirty  ministers,  and  about 
two  thousand  six  hundred  communi- 
cants.— Weekly  Review, 

The  Pebsecution  in  Tubket  of 
Converts  to  Christia.nitt. — Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  deputation 
of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  has  re* 
turned  to  England  without  an  audi- 
ence of  the  Sultan,  it  may  reasonably 
be  believed  that  in  the  main  object  of 
their  mission  they  have  been  success- 
ful, and  we  would  fain  hope  that,  for  a 
time  at  least,  we  shall  hear  no  more 
of  the  persecution  of  converts  to  Chris- 
tianity in  Turkey.  Such  a  result,  if 
insured,  will  be  well  worth  the  time 
and  toil  expended  in  achieving  it. 
The  failure  of  the  immediate  object  of 
the  deputation, — that  of  an  interview 
with  his  Imperial  Majesty, — is  of  little 
moment  if  the  end  shall  be  attained 
for  which  that  interview  was  sought. 
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We  may  faixlj  eonolnde,  bothfrom  the 
afisaxanoea  eonyeyed  to  the  depntation 
on  the  eye  of  their  departure  from  Con- 
atautinople^  and  the  letter  addressed  to 
Mr.  Einnaird  by  the  Tnrkuh  Ambas- 
Bador  in  London,  that  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  the  Sublime  Forte  has  been 
oonTineed  by  the  wide-spread  interest 
whieh  this  question  has  exeited,  both 
of  the  determination  of  the  Protestant 
Powers  to  uphold  throughout  Europe 
the  great  principles  of  religions  free- 
dom,  and  of  the  fact  that  the  perse- 
eution,  eren  of  obscure  indi?iduals,  by 
Bubordinate  officials,  and  in  remote 
and  seduded  districts  of  the  Turkish 
Bmpire,  cannot  be  oonniTed  at  or  per- 
mitted with  impunity.    It  is  true  that 
the  deputation  which  proceeded  to  Con- 
stantinople was  in  no  sense  a  diplo- 
matio  one,  and  did  not  pretend  officially 
to  represent  the  views  and  feelings  of 
the  British  Goremment ;  but  none  the 
less  did  it  represent  (and  was  known 
to  represent)  the  yiews  and  feelings  of 
the  British  people.    Nor,  indeed,  of 
the  British  nation  only ;  for  the  sig- 
natures to  the  memorial  of  which  the 
depntation  were  the  bearers,  were,  of 
themselves,  sufficient  proof  that  the 
matter  had  awakened  the  most  anxious 
interest,  and  enlisted  the  warmest  sym- 
pathies of  influential  men  throughout 
both  Europe  and  America.  The  moral 
weight  and  influence  of  the  deputation, 
therefore,  could  not  be  gainsayed;  and 
while  advantage  was  taken  of  their 
non-diplomatic    character    to  refuse 
them  (on  the  ground  of  inconvenient 
precedent)  the  audience  for  which  they 
asked,  it  was  felt   by  the  Turkish 
Government    that   the  protest  they 
presented  must  be  listened  to,  and  that 
the  prayer  of  their  Memorial  could 
not  saf^y  be  denied. 

The  pleas  put  forward  by  the  Porte, 
in  way  of  explanation  and  apology, 
cannot  be  sustained  by  the  facts  which 
have  come  to  light  as  regards  each  case 
of  local  persecution.  This,  however,  is  of 
little  consequence.  It  might  have  been 
loreseen  that,  if  the  Sultan's  Ministers 
weie  prepared  to  avow  that  they  would 


in  future  bind  themselves  to  respect, 
as  regards  their  own  subjects,  those 
rights  of  conscience  which  the  Hatti- 
Humayoun  secured,  they  would  also 
deny  that  they  had  themselves  vio- 
lated, or  coimived  at  the  violation  by 
their  subordinate  officials,  of  those 
rights  of  conscience  in  the  past.    The 
important  point  is  to  have  obtained 
from  them  such  an  avowal  of  adhe- 
sion to  the  great  principle  of  religious 
liberty,  and  such  a  promise  to  respect 
it  for  the  time  to  come.    Their  sin- 
oerity  in  these  declarations  wiU,  of 
course,  speedily  be  tested.   Meanwhile, 
we  may  congratulate  our  readers  that 
there  is  every  prospect  that  what  has 
been  wrong  will  be  redressed,  and  that 
an  effectual  check  will  henceforth  be 
imposed  on  the  fanatical  and  perse- 
cuting zeal  of  local  and  inferior  autho- 
rities.    That  a  fanatical  hatred  of 
Christians,  and  of  Christian  converts 
more  especially,  prevails  in  many  parts 
of  Turkey  amongst  the  ignorant  Mos- 
lem population,  the  Ambassador  (in  his 
letter  to  Mr.  Einnaird)  fully  and  ex- 
plicitly admits ;  that  this  spirit  is  rife 
even  in  Constantinople  itself,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  Govern- 
ment have  prohibited  the  sale  by  col- 
porteurs of  Bibles  in  the  streets,  on 
the  plea  that  disturbances  might  pro- 
bably ensue.     Whether  or  not  this 
plea  may  be  sincere,  the  fact  itself 
must  be  regretted.    The  Porte,  how- 
ever, reiterates  its  assurances  that  the 
sale  of  Bibles  from  the  depdts  may 
still  be  freely  carried  on,  and  that  with 
the  work  of  the  American  or  other 
missions  it  will  in  no  way  interfere. 

That  the  promises  thus  made  may 
be  periormed,  and  that  the  Sultan's 
Government  may  be  redeemed  from 
the  charge  of  pandering  to  the  perse- 
outing  tendencies  of  a  portion  of  its 
subjects,  will  be  most  earnestly  and 
prayerfully  desired  by  all  Evangelical 
Christians,  whether  in  the  Old  World 
or  the  Kew;  and  will  be  an  object  of 
solicitude  with  all  statesmen  and  poll 
tioians,  of  whatever  school,  who  prize, 
and  seek  to  extend  to  all  countries 
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within  their  reach,  the  hlesBiogB  of 
religious  freedom. — Evangelieal  Chrii' 
tendoffi, 

Pbotbbtantibm  iw  Madbid.^A  cor- 
respondent in  Madrid  giyes  some 
opinions  on  this  subject,  from  which 
we  make  a  few  extracts : — 

"Considerable     alarm    has    been 
created  amongst  the  Protestants  of 
Madrid  by  the  report  that  the  new 
Goyemment  intended  to  interfere  with 
religious  liberty.    It  appears  that  as 
soon  as  the  Restoration  was  universally 
proclaimed  in  Spain,  a  deputation  of 
priests  waited  upon  the  new  Ministers 
to  ask  them  to  restrict  the  liberty  which 
has  been  granted  to  the  Protestants. 
Senor  Canovas   del   Castillo,   Prime 
Minister,  unhesitatingly   refused    to 
listen  to  such  a  request.    HoweTcr, 
nothing   daunted,  they   pressed   the 
matter  through  a  more  powerful  chan- 
nel, and  several  of  the  Ministers  re- 
quested that  some  measures  should 
be  taken  to  satisfy  the  expectations 
of  the  Ultramontane  supporters  of  the 
Bestoration.     The  Ministers  could  not 
countenance   the   arrogant    demands 
which  were  made,  such  as  the  sup- 
pression of  civil  marriage,  and  a  return 
to  all  the  rules  of  the  Concordat  of 
Queen   Isabella.     To  hand  over,    as 
formerly,  to  the  priests  of  Spain,  the 
registries  of  births,  deaths,  and  mar- 
riages, and  to  suppress  the  civil  register, 
is  simply  tantamount  to  obliging  all 
Spanish  Protestants  and  foreigners  to 
become  Catholics,  if  they  wish  to  have 
a  legal  status  for  their  families  and 
children.    This  would  be  the  case,  b^ 
cause  no  Catholic  priest  in  Spain  would 
open  his  registry  to  a  heretic. 

**  The  Prime  Minister  has  so  far  suc- 
cessfully kept  down  these  imprudent  de- 
signs of  the  Catholic  party,  who  want  to 
return  to  that  state  of  things  when,  under 
the  Concordat,  the  Pope  ratified  all  elec- 
tions of  bishops,  when  the  clergy  were 
paid  by  the  State,  when  no  other  religion 
but  the  Roman  Catholic  was  tolerated 
in  Spain  outside  Embassy  and  Con- 
sular chapels.    To  all  this  the  Prime 


Minister  urged  the  necessity  of  acting 
withprudence.so  as  not  to  give  Radicals 
and  Republicans  a  war-cry  in  *  religiooa 
liberty.'    He  went  on  to  say  that  the 
King  of  Spain  had  paid  his  respeete  to 
the  chief  of  his  Church,  and  he  gave 
the  most  positive  assurances  that  the 
Oovemment  would  indeed  restore  to 
the  Church  all  her  rights  and  prero- 
gatives under  the  old  treaties,  as  far  as 
was  consistent  with  the  progress  of 
modem   society.     He   implored  his 
colleagues  not  to  insist  upon  measurei 
of  religious  intolerance  which  would 
alienate  the  sympathies  of  Protestant 
and  powerful  nations,  and  which  would 
increase  the  strength  of  the  opposition. 
"  Senor  Castillo  has  felt  it  necessaiy 
to  yield  some  points ;  amongst  others, 
the  publication  of  a  circular,  blaming 
the  Revolution  of  1868,  and  pzomistng 
peace  to  the  Church  and  respeot  to  the 
Papacy.    One  concession  has  brought 
on  another,  and  this  has  been  followed 
by  some  acts  of  intolerance  to  Protes- 
tants.    Senor  Castillo  has  given  to 
several  ambassadorspositive  assuraneea 
that  religious  tolerance  will  be  ob« 
served  in  Spain,  except  to  native-bom 
Spaniards;  but   he   doubts   the  ex- 
istence of  Protestantism  in  Spain  to 
any  appreciable  extent,  and  particularly 
in  Madrid.    This  state  of  matters  has 
been    succeeded    by   various    petty 
persecutions.    For  instance,  a  woman 
belonging  to  the  congregation  of  Span- 
ish Protestants  went  to  register  her 
child  at  the  civil  registzy  of  Madrid ; 
she  was  told  that  this  could  not  be, 
because,  until  the  King  should  deoide, 
the   authorities  had  suspended   the 
execution  of  the  law  of  registration. 
She  stated  that  she  was  aProtestant,  and 
could  not  go  to  a  priest,  who,  besides, 
would  probably  decline.    The  official 
said  his  orders  were  strict;  and  the 
child  remains  unregistered.    This  re- 
turn to  the  old  customs  of  clerical 
registration  is  one  of  the  principal 
desiderata  of  the  Catholic  party.  Again, 
there  are  two  Protestant  papers  pub- 
lished in  Madrid,  the  Luz  and  the 
Bandera:  they  were  suppxessed  yvtf 
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ummarily;  and  after  two  weeks' 
iQipenrion,  the  Imz  reoeived  per- 
miarioii,  angnoioiiBly,  to  publish.  As 
to  the  Bandera  it  is  still  prohibited. 
The  eiTil  goremor  of  Madrid,  the  Doke 
of  Setto,  reeelTed  the  deputations  sent 
by  the  Protestant  oommunities,  and  he 
leassured  them  against  all  fear  of  per- 
leeation,  hut  he  eonld  not  refrain  from 
telling  ttiem  that  public  worship  and 
sehools  might  be  interfered  with. 
Another  indication  of  the  subserrient 
policy  is  the  resolution  that  all  Masonic 
lodges  were  to  be  dosed,  and  Free- 
masonry altogether  prohibited,  by  an 
order  of  the  Ministry.  Mr.  Layard, 
the  Britiah  Minister,  having  taken  the 
matter  np,  the  decision  is  adjourned 
for  the  present. 

**  As  to  Senor  Castillo's  remark  on  the 
existence  of  Protestantism  in  Spain, 
the  following  will  be  interesting :— Be- 
fore 1868  there  were  penal  laws  against 
Protestants,  and  some  converts  paid 
dearly  lor  their  devoted  zeal.  When 
the  revdntion  introduced  religious 
tolerance,  the  tenets  of  the  Beformed 
Church  spread  slowly  in  Spain.  In  six 
years  and  a  few  months,  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  has  sold  or 
given  four  hundred  and  seventy-six 
thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy.five 
Bibles  in  Spain  alone.  The  dep6t  of 
the  Society,  in  one  of  the  streets  near 
the  Puerta  del  Sol,  is  a  large  office 
extending  from  one  street  to  another. 
They  have  agents  who  circulate  the 
Bible  all  over  Spain ;  but  the  Oarlist 
war  has  within  the  last  eighteen 
months  greatly  interfered  with  the 
Sociefy's  work.  All  the  Bibles  and 
trasle  are  printed  in  Spain,  and  are 
also  boond  here  on  the  spot.  Near  the 
Embas^,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Bev.  Mr.  Jamieson,  an  excellent  and 
courageous  deigyman,  there  is  a  school 
for  the  purpose  of  educating  young 
dnldren  and  boys.  To  those  who  can 
afford  to  pay  a  small  sum,  instruction  is 
pna  in  a  large  and  spacious  school, 
room*  In  another  room  are  the  poorer 
children,  who  receive  an  equally  good 
•doeation.  Mr.  Jamieson  has  a  chapel 


also,  which  is  full  every  Sunday,  and 
even  on  week-days.  This  church  and 
the  schools  are  supported  by  oontriba- 
tionsfrom  Britain.  There  are  besides,  in 
Madrid,  two  other  Protestant  churches, 
also  supported  in  the  same  way,  and 
others  sustained  by  Swiss  and  German 
Protestants.  It  is  calculated  that  there 
are  about  one  thousand  six  hundred 
Spanish  and  native  Protestants,  who 
attend  very  regularly  in  their  six  or 
seven  chapels,  exclusive  of  foreigners. 
The  Spanish  Protestants  belong  to  all 
classes  of  society,  but  mostly  to  the 
lower  and  middle  ranks  of  life ;  outside 
these  regularly  registered  Protestants, 
the  churches  are  attended  by  many 
people  who  are  led  there  by  curiosity, 
and  by  interest  in  the  doctrines  which 
are  taught,  but  who  are  not  members  of 
the  Beformed  Church. 

"The  registered  Protestant  schools 
of  Madrid  are  attended  by  about  three 
hundred  children  of  both  sexes.  The 
Protestant  Church  of  Spain  last  year 
held  its  first  Synod,  when  twenty 
ministers  assembled  in  Madrid ;  they 
came  from  Andalusia,  and  from  several 
towns  of  the  Mediterranean  coasts, 
and  all  represented  congregations  of 
Spanish  Protestants.  It  is  painful  to 
read  of  the  petty  vexations  and  nume- 
rous hardships  which  these  congrega- 
tions encountered.  Take  one  instance, 
that  of  Cadiz,  where  an  alcalde  and 
secretary  of  the  town-council,  even 
under  the  last  Government,  put  every 
possible  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the 
opening  of  a  church,  going  to  the  ex- 
tent of  having  the  building  declared 
unsafe  by  a  friendly  architect.  It  re- 
quired diplomatic  intervention  toobtain 
a  place  of  worship  in  the  suburb  of  San 
Fernando  in  Cadiz.  This  happened  a 
few  months  ago,  and  intelligence  from 
that  town  has  informed  the  Protestant 
legations  that  the  same  municipal 
authorities  closed  the  church  again  as 
soon  as  the  new  party  came  into  power. 
These  apparently  insignificant  facts 
are  only  serious  as  indicating  the  tone 
of  public  opinion  under  the  pressure  of 
the  Catholic  party. 
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«*  It  is  wen  known  that  the  distinet 
and  pointed  repreeentatione  made  to 
the  new  Spaniah  GoTemment  bj  Prinee 
Bismarck  xeapeetiog  the  aoppresnon 
of  the  Protestant  journals,  and  the  in- 
tolerant action  towards  Protestantism 
generally,  have  had  their  effect ;  and 
it  is  also  supposed  that  Senor  Castillo 
has  been  inf onned  by  the  German  and 
British  Goyemments  that  th^  eannot 


leeognise  the  new  order  nnlets  oom- 
plete  religioos  toleration  is  ooneeded. 
If  the  Protestant  Governments  of 
Europe  are  firm,  Senor  Castillo  and 
the  members  of  the  Liberal  party  in 
the  Ministiy  may  soeeeed  in  preyenting 
the  Ultramontanes  from  aooomplish- 
ing  their  desires,  and  patting  their  heel 
on  the  neck  of  the  Protestant  Ghnrbh 
in  Spain.*'— ir«eUy  Beview. 
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Mb.  GaoBOB  Chaubbbs,  the  second 
son  of  Mr.  Thomas  Chambers,  of 
Thomeliffe  Iron  Works,  was  bom  at 
Sheffield,  on  Beoember  7th,  1799.  His 
early  life  was  spent  at  Thomdiffe,  but 
about  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  sent  to 
a  school  at  Brongh,  in  Westmoreland. 
His  chief  education  was  acquirod,  how- 
eyer,  by  his  own  application  and  dili- 
gence after  leaying  school.  He  eom- 
menoed  and  pereeyeringly  pursued, 
amid  the  necessary '^interruptions  of  a 
business  life,  a  course  of  reading  which 
fitted  him  for  the  position  of  honour 
and  usefulness  which  he  afterwards 
occupied.  He  was  apprenticed  to  an 
ironmonger,  at  Derby  ;  and  afterwards 
went  to  Gainsborough,  whero,  at  the 
death  of  Mr.  Farmer,  ironmonger,  he 
undertook  the  direction  of  his  busi- 
ness. By  his  tact  and  management 
he  raised  what  was  a  failing  concern 
into  a  flourishing  establishment. 

It  was  while  resident  in  Gains- 
borough that  he  felt  the  drawings  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  enter  the  ministry. 
Having  yielded  to  the  call,  in  1828, 
he  travelled  successively  in  the  Brad- 
well,  Halifax,  Macclesfield,  Wakefield, 
and  Whitehaven  Circuits.  At  Wakefield 
he  married  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Benjamin  Ellis  Coates,  by  whom  he 
had  five  childron,  three  of  whom  died 
in  infancy.  The  other  two  were  his  only 
surviving  son  and  a  daughter,  the  latter 
of  whom  was  taken  to  a  comparatively 
early  grave.  While  at  Whitehaven, 
Mr.  Chambers  saw  strong,  and  to  him 
sufficient,  reasons  for  retiring  from 


the  ministzy,  and  left  his  work  in 
charge  of  his  brother  William ;  deciding 
himself  to  engage  henceforth  in  a 
mercantile  undertaking.  He  fixed  his 
abode  at  High  Green  House,  near 
Sheffield ;  became  a  colliery-pro- 
prietor; and,  by  constant  attention 
and  the  exeroise  of  his  natural  and 
acquired  talents  for  commercial  pur- 
suits, he  conducted  an  extensive  busi- 
ness with  wisdom,  skill,  and  sueoess ; 
and  managed— what  has  been  some- 
what difficult  during  the  last  few  years 
— to  securo  and  keep  the  goodwill  of 
his  workmen. 

In  1868,  his  health  failing,  he  went, 
in  search  of  a  more  genial  climate,  to 
reside  at  Tooting,  near  London; 
whence  he  romoved,  in  1872,  to  Den- 
mark Lodge,  Clapham  Common, 
whero  he  quietly  passed  to  his  rest 
early  in  the  morning  of  Thursday, 
July  2nd,  1874.  His  end  was  pecu- 
liarly happy  and  peaceful  A  few 
days  before  his  death  he  wrote  to  his 
son : — **  My  monies  abound ;  '  I  will 
bless  the  Lord  at  all  times.'"  He 
exprossed  his  strong  confidence  in 
Christ  as  his  Saviour ;  and  said,  again 
and  again,  "  I  have  built  on  the  Bock, 
the  Bock  Christ  Jesus."  He  took  the 
deepest  interest  in  all  that  went  on 
around  him;  yet  from  his  room 
"heaven  was  never  absent."  The 
final  summons,  although  it  came 
somewhat  suddenly,  found  him  pre- 
pared* and  like  a  servant  waiting  for  his 
lord.  To  his  son  and  daughter-in- 
law  he  said :— "  The  Loxd  has  oalM 
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me,  mj  ohildren,  and  I  must  go."  He 
gained  some  glimpses  of  heaven  before 
he  passed  through  the  gates  into  the 
Citj.  "  0,  it  is  so  beautiful  I  "  •*  Why 
h  are  you  brought  me  back  from  heaven 
to  earth?"  «*  Firm  on  the  Rock ;  "  "1 
have  cast  my  anchor  within  the  veil ; " 
** Christ  my  Saviour  ;"  "At  eventide 
there  is  light/'  were  among  his  last 
words. 

The  saUent  features  of  Mr.  Cham- 
bers' character  were  strong  common 
sense,  sound  judgment,  and  clear  in- 
sight Determination  in  carrying  out 
what  he  believed  to  be  right,  and 
punctuality  in  fulfilling  engagements, 
also  distinguished  him.  He  evinced 
great  interest  in  educational  pro- 
jects, and  was  exceedingly  anxious 
to  secure  for  the  children  of  hLs  work- 
people good  rudimentary  instruction. 


He  was  mainly  instrumental  in  found- 
ing the  High  Green  schools,  which 
have  been  successfully  carried  on 
through  a  course  of  years.  He  also 
took  a  prominent  part  in  originating 
the  Deakin  Institution,  a  local  charity 
for  giving  annuities  to  unmarried 
women  in  reduced  circumstances. 

As  a  preacher,  both  throughout  the 
nine  years  of  his  public  ministry,  and 
during  his  subsequent  labours  as  a 
Local-preacher  ,he  wa8eamest,faithful, 
and  effective.  His  services  were  always 
highly  prized ;  and  so  popular  was  he 
that  he  was  eagerly  sought  for  chapel 
and  school  anniversary  sermons.  He 
aided  in  the  building  of  many  chapels 
and  schools ;  but  his  chief  work  was  the 
erection  of  a  handsome  Gothic  Method- 
ist sanctuary  near  his  residence,*  to- 
wards  which  he   contributed   about 


*  The  BQbstanoe  of  the  following  sketch  of  the  History  of  Methodism  at 
High  Green  and  its  neighbourhood,  appeared  in  the  Wesleyan  Chapel  Report 
for  1864.  Methodist  preaching  at  High  Green,  near  Sheffield,  was  begun  in 
the  year  1745,  when  the  coadjutors  of  the  Wesleys  proclaimed  the  "glad 
tidings  "  while  assailed  by  infuriated  mobs  with  showers  of  stones  and  other 
missiles.  Sometimes  their  voices  were  drowned  by  drums,  and  their  lives 
endangered  by  savage  men  and  equally  brutal  women.  One  of  the  latter  swore 
that  she  would  wash  her  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  next  preacher  who  came.  But 
Wesley  records  that  before  the  next  preacher  visited  the  place,  she  was  carried 

to  her  long  home.     A  servant  of  Lord  R was  equally  bitter,  and  told 

many  persons  of  his  purpose  to  make  mischief ;  but  he  met  with  a  sudden 
death  by  drowning,  in  one  of  the  fish-ponds.  Visitors  to  Wentworih  House 
expressed  surprise  to  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  that  he  should  allow  the 
Methodist  Societies  to  be  planted  on  his  estate,  and  even  around  his  park,  but 
he  declined  to  interfere  with  their  religious  liberty.  David  Taylor  and  John 
Nelson,  who  were  mainly  instrumental  in  forming  the  Societies,  were  pioneers 
to  the  Rev.  William  Grimshaw,  of  Haworth ;  and  all  preached  in  -the  farm- 
house of  Joseph  Smith,  of  High  Green.  For  a  time  the  ''candlestick"  was 
removed ;  but  the  cause  was  maintained,  with  many  fluctuations,  at  neigh- 
bouring places,  until  the  year  1795,  when  the  company  of  Longden,  Newton, 
Chambers,  and  Scott  began  iron-works  at  Thomdiffe,  near  Sheffield.  All  four 
were  God-fearing  men,  and  the  first  sod  was  turned  with  a  religious  service, 
the  woods  around  resounding  with  the  burst  of  hearty  singing,  and  with  the 
voice  of  prayer.  A  room  was  opened  at  Thomcliffe  for  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel,  and  such  men  as  Jabez  Bunting,  Robert  Newton,  and  others  used  to 
preach  in  turn,  and  were  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Chambers.  The 
chair  is  still  kept  at  ThorndilFe  the  back  of  which  formed  the  pulpit  of  these 
renowned  men  of  old.  Enjoying  such  pastoral  care  and  oversight,  and  such 
powerful  preaching,  the  Society  greatly  increased,  and  rendered  necessary  the 
building  of  a  commodious  sanctuary.  Mount  Pleasant  chapel  was  erected  in 
1806,  and  its  opening  was  followed  by  a  considerable  accession  of  Church- 
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half  the  entire  oosk.  His  remains  lie 
in  a  family  vanlt  in  Tankersley  ohoroh- 
yard ;  bnt  his  real  monuments  are  the 
ilonrishing  High  Green  schools,  where 
a  present  generation  of  ehildren  of 
workmen  is  under  inetmotion,  and 
where  generations  yet  nnbom  will  be 
trained  in  nsefnl  knowledge,  and  in 
the  fear  of  God ;  and  the  High  Green 
ohapel,  where  the  Gospel  is  preached 
with  no  *'  nnoertain  sound.*' 

W.  G. 

Mbs.  Kswton,  of  Staindrop  Lodge, 
Thomeliife,  near  Sheffield,  was  a  con- 
spicuous example  of  godly  living. 
Trained  by  a  truly  Christian  motber, 
whose  influence  in  the  moulding  of 
her  character  it  would  be  difficult  to 
over-estimate,  she  knew  from  a  child 
the  way  of  truth,  and  walked  therein. 
The  great  change  which  must  take 
place  in  the  heart  ere  we  can  call 
ourselves  the  children  of  God,  took 
place  in  her  at  an  early  age  ;  and  from 
that  time  she  became  an  earnest  and 
devoted  servant  of  the  blessed  Saviour, 
ornamenting  by  her  walk  and  conver- 
sation her  profession  of  allegiance  to 
the  cause  of  Christ. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Thomas  Chambers,  of  Thom- 
cliffe  Iron  Works,  and  was  bom  on 
May  5th,  1810.  Her  childhood  and 
eariy  youth  were  passed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Thorndiffe.  In  1835, 
she  became  the  wife  of  the  late  Mr. 
Thomas  Newton,  of  Staindrop  Lodge. 
In  this  new  position  her  real  character 
was  brought  out,  and  her  worth  was 
perceived.  As  a  daughter,  wife,  mother, 
and  friend,  she  was  all  that  could  be 
desired.  **  The  heart  of  her  husband  " 


did  **  safely  trust  in  her ; "  and  now 
her  surviving  children  "  arise  up,  and 
call  her  blessed.*'  After  a  long  life 
of  happiness,  though  overclouded 
occasionally  by  painful  bereavements, 
especially  the  loss  of  her  dear 
husband,  her  eldest  son,  and 
yoongest  daughter,  she  passed  to  her 
rest  at  St.  Leonard'd,  Kovember  22nd, 
1874.  Her  end  was  pre-eminently 
peace.  Calmly  and  with  suaging,  she 
went  down  into  "Jordan."  Only  a 
few  hours  before  she  breathed  her  last, 
she  sang  with  a  dear  voice : — 

**  My  God,  lam  Thine,  What  acomfort 

divine. 
What  a  blessing  to  know  that  my 

Jesus  is  mine ! 
In  the  heavenly  Lamb  Thrice  happy 

I  am. 
And  my  heart  it  doth  dance  at  the 

sound  of  His  name. 

"True  pleasures  abound  In  the  raptu- 
rous soimd ; 

And  whoever  hath  found  it,  hath 
paradise  found : 

My  Jesus  to  know,  And  feel  His  blood 
flow, 

'Tis  life  everlasting,  'tis  heaven 
below." 

She  then  gently  breathed  out  her 
spirit  into  the  hands  of  her  gracioas 
Lord. 

No  one  acquainted  with  Mrs.  New- 
ton could  foil  to  note  her  deep  piety. 
She  was  not  one  who  spoke  or  thought 
lightly  on  the  subject  of  religion,  but 
a  truly  devout  Christian,  whose  whole 
life  was  a  preaching  of  the  Gospel. 
True  humility  was  the  habit  of  her 
mind  :   she  thought  little  of  herself. 


members ;  and  in  the  following  year  the  Sunday-school  was  established.  That 
chapel  is  now  superseded  by  a  more  commodious  structure.  The  population 
of  the  adjoining  hamlets  of  High  Green  and  Mortomley  having  much  increased, 
and  being  at  some  distance  from  Mount  Pleasant,  a  small  chapel  was  built  at 
Mortomley  in  1840,  and  day-schools  were  erected  in  1842.  These,  with  the 
Sabbath-schools,  so  increased,  that  in  a  few  years  a  new  building  for  Divine 
worship  was  urgently  demanded.  Towards  the  new  High  Green  chapel 
Mr.  George  Chambers  gave  the  sum  of  £500.  The  chapel  will  seat  about  five 
hundred  persons. 
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and  was  eyer  ready  to  take  the 
lowest  plaoe :  when  selected  as  a  class- 
leader,  it  was  with  much  fear  and 
tremUingy  and  with  great  reluctance 
at  firsts  that  she  consented  to  nnder- 
lake  a  dnty  for  whidi  she  felt  herself 
nnqoalified.  Constant  consideration 
for  others  also  marked  her  whole  life. 
Wise  judgment  was  another  point  in 
her  character  :  in  times  of  difficulty 
■he  was  the  one  to  whom  her  relatiyes 
appealed  for  counsel,  and  the  appeal 
was  ncTer  made  in  vain.  Her  kindness 
to  the  poor  was  proTerhial:  it  was  her 
delight  to  visit  any  who  might  he  in 
poverty  or  sickness ;  and  it  was  a  great 
joy  to  her  occasionally  to  show  hospi- 
tality to  the  poor  widows  of  her  neigh* 
bomhood. 

True  unselfishness  distinguished 
Mrs.  Newton  :  self  was  hidden  that 
her  Saviour  might  be  exalted*  Barely 
have  we  known  such  a  combination 
of  excellences  in  one  person :  in 
her  the  grace  of  God  was  magnified. 
Her  loDg  affliction,  of  six  years,  was 
endured  with  exemplaiy  resignation 
and  patience.  Those  who  were  con- 
stantly near  her  bear  testimony 
that  she  never  uttered  a  murmur- 
ing word.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  calm  judgment  of  those 
who  were  privileged  to  observe  her 
Christian  deportment,  during  a  long 
course  of  years,  as  well  as  the  opinion 
of  loving  relatives  and  friends,  will 
pronounce  that  she  was  one  of  the 
most  noble  women  that  the  Christian 
Church  possessed.  In  her  own  family 
her  loss  has  created  a  vacant  place 
thai  will  never  be  filled.  In  the 
neighbourhood  in  which  she  resided, 
and  of  which  she  was  an  ornament, 
the  void  is  keenly  felt,  especially  by 


those  who  shared  her  bounty,  and 
participated  in  her  alms-deeds.  In 
the  wider  sphere  of  Christian  friends 
her  departure  has  created  a  feeling  that 
some  dear  and  loving  spirit  Tthe  very 
thought  of  whose  presence  among  us 
blessed  and  cheered  us)  is  no4onger  in 
our  midst,  but  translated  to  a  brighter 
state. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a 
letter  addressed  to  Miss  Newton  by 
the  Bev.  Thomas  M'Callagh  :— '<The 
Lord  has  deprived  you  of  a  mother  of 
no  ordinary  worth  and  excellence.  In 
the  circle  of  my  acquaintance  I  have 
known  no  one  possessing  more  estim- 
able qualities,  or  a  more  beautiful 
character,  than  Mrs.  Newton.  Her 
iotelligent  piety,  her  deep  humility, 
her  tender  sympathy  with  distress, 
her  practical  interest  in  the  work 
of  God,  her  unfailing  good  sense, 
sanctified  by  Divine  grace,  her  remark- 
able equanimity  and  patience  under 
much  suffering  and  trial,  and  her 
beautiful  exhibition  of  things  true, 
pure,  honest,  lovely  and  of  good  report, 
made  her  an  excellent  specimen  of  a 
Christian  lady." 

During  the  last  few  years  of  her  life 
Mrs.  Newton  was  exceedingly  anxious 
to  see  a  suitable  minister*s  residence 
and  new  schools  built  near  the  sanc- 
tuary she  had  been  accustomed  to 
attend.  The  "  manse,"  towards  which 
she  contributed  largely,  was  nearly 
completed  before  her  death ;  and  the 
graceful  act  of  her  family  has  been  to 
relieve  the  minister  in  charge  of  all 
further  monetary  responsibility,  by 
promising  to  erect  the  new  Wesleyan 
schools  at  Mount  Pleasant,  involving 
an  outlay  of  about  fifteen  hundred 
pounds,  <'  in  Memoriam."        W.  G. 
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NoveuBEa  Snd,  1873.— Bobert  Wat- 
son, son  of  the  late  Mr.  William 
Watson,  of  Birdsall  and  Brawby.  He 
was  bom  at  BirdeaU,  June,  14th,  1817. 


His  conversion,  which  took  place  in 
his  eighteenth  year,  is  traced,  under 
God,  to  the  efitorts  and  conversation  of 
a  pious  sister,    lie  was  received  into 
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the  Wealeyan-MethodiBt  Society  at 
Bmythorpe,  in  the  Malton  Circuit,  in 
the  year  1834 ;  and  remained  a  con- 
sistent and  nsefal  member  to  the  close 
of  life.  Haying  fonnd  peace  with  God, 
his  constant  aim  was  to  "hold  fast" 
wherennto  he  "  had  attained,"  and  to 
**  grow  in  grace."  He  at  once  became 
a  diligent  student  of  the  Word  of  God, 
as  also  of  Wesley's  Sermons  and  other 
religions  books;  the  result  being 
manifested,  in  later  years,  by  the  stead- 
fastness of  his  Christian  principle  and 
his  clear  views  of  Gospel  truth. 

Mr.  Watson  was  a  loyer  of  the  means 
of  grace ;  and,  whilst  yet  in  a  subordi- 
nate position  on  his  father's  farm, 
would  rise  earlier  than  usnal  on  the 
Sabbath,  so  as  to  get  through  all 
necessary  duties  in  time  for  his  class, 
which  met  at  nine  in  the  morning. 
The  same  attachment  to  the  services 
of  the  sanctuary  remained  with  him 
all  through  life;  and  until  attacked 
by  his  last  illness  he  was  a  regular 
attendant  three  times  a  day,  although 
residing  between  one  and  two  miles 
from  the  chapel.  One  of  these  three 
services  was  usually  a  prayer-meeting, 
which  he  attended  as  faithfully  and 
regularly  as  the  preaching-services. 

His  value  as  a  class-leader  was 
great;  especially  so  during  the  last 
year  or  two  of  his  life,  when  a  goodly 
number  of  young  men,  having  been 
awakened  and  brought  into  the 
Church  of  Christ,  found  in  him  a  kind, 
judicious,  earnest,  and  faithful  guide. 
It  is  probably  owing  very  much  to  the 
Divine  blessing  npon  his  efficient  dis- 
charge of  this  duty,  that,  with  only  one 
or  two  exceptions,  those  young  men 
stand  firm  to-day,  under  the  leadership 
of  one  of  themselves,  whose  training 
had  been  in  Mr.  Watson's  hands.  In 
his  office  of  steward  he  was  diligent 
and  prompt,  contributing  largely,  by 
his  careful  attention  to  all  its  duties, 
to  the  healthy  working  of  the  Society. 

But  death  does  not  always  spare  the 
lives  that  seem  to  us  most  useful. 
Whilst  the  ministers  and  others  were 
gladdened  by  the  growth  of  his  Chria- 


tian  character,  and  thanking  the  Head 
of  the  Church  for  his  increasing  use- 
fulness, Mr.  Watson  was  in  fact  under- 
going a  mellowing  process,  and  becom- 
ing fitted  for  the  higher  engagements 
of  heaven.  For  some  months  before 
his  death  he  was  conscious  of  failing 
strength,  and  felt  a  presentiment  of 
his  approaching  end,  bat  continued  to 
discharge  his  duties  both  in  the  Church 
and  in  business  until  prostrated  by 
typhoid  fever.  Two  days  before  hiB 
death,  one  of  his  sisters  said  to  him, 
**  Bobert,  the  members  of  your  class  will 
like  to  know  what  was  the  state  of  your 
mind :  "  when  he  repUed,  "  I  am  not 
afraid  to  die:  I  have  not  much  joy, 
but  can  trust  Him  in  '  whom  I  have 
believed.'"  On  another  occasion, 
when  scarcely  able  to  speak,  he  said, 
**  Fulness  of  grace  1  canst  thou  tell  me 
how  much  that  is?"  His  children 
were  brought  to  him  to  receive  hia 
latest  advice;  and  they  will  long 
remember  the  earnest,  pointed  words 
he  then  spoke.  By  his  death»  which 
was  keenly  felt  and  much  lamented 
throughout  the  Circuit,  the  Society  at 
Burythorpe  has  lost  one  of  its  most 
steadfast  and  faithful  members,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood 
a  tried  and  trusted  friend. 

E,  O.  C. 

September  27th.  1874,  at  DHffield, 
Mr.  Harper  Parrott.in  his  eighty-second 
year ;  and  on  the  7th  of  September, 
1872,  Mr.  WilUam  Cattle,  aged  eighty- 
seven.  It  is  between  sixty  and  seventy 
years  since  these  two  venerable  ser- 
vants of  God  joined  the  Methodist  So- 
ciety in  the  above  named  town.  Their 
friendship  was  at  least  as  long  as  their 
membership.  In  connection  with  an 
old-estabUshed  Benevolent  Society, 
they  were  often  companions  in  the 
visitat  ion  of  the  sick.  For  many  years 
they  stood  side  by  side  in  the  singing- 
pew  of  the  Methodist  chapel,  Mr. 
Parrott  as  leader,  my  father  as  helper: 
nor  were  they  often  absent  from  the 
public  services  of  the  sanctuary.  I  do 
not  think  my  father  ever  omitted  the 
seven  o'clock  prayer-meeting,  on  the 
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SoncUy  momijag,  from  the  time  of  his 
eonvenion  to  his  death,  except  through 
afifliotion  or  his  being  at  a  diatanoe.  He 
was  once  asked  if  he  had  erer  absented 
himself,  from  the  commencement  of  his 
Christian  life,  bat  on  the  ground  of 
necessity;  his  xmassoming  reply  was, 
'*!  do  not  know  that  I  haye."  The  last 
Sabbath  I  spent  with  him  at  home, 
when  he  was  in  his  eighty-third  year, 
he  went,  first,  to  the  early  meeting 
just  spoken  of ;  second,  to  the  forenoon 
serrice ;    third,    to  the  two    o'clock 
prayer-meeting ;  fourth,  to  lead   one 
of  his  classes,  at  three  o'clock ;  fifth,  to 
the  evening  seryice ;  then,  sixth,  closed 
the  day  at  the  prayer-meeting  held 
afterwards.      Sach  was    his   regular 
eourse  of  Sunday  employment.  When, 
"  with  feeble  steps  and  slow,"  he  made 
his  way  to  the  house  of  God,  he  used 
to  say,  his  *'  heart  was  as  light  as  a 
bird's."     I  am  not  aware  that  he  ever 
professed  **entiresanctification ;"  buti 
have  had  no  doubt  for  numy  years 
that  he  enjoyed  it,— because  he  had 
the  joy  of  it.    His  gladness  in  the  wor- 
ship of  God,  and  the  joy  and  ferrenoy 
of  his  praise,  the  love  and  delight  that 
shone  in  his  face  at  the  very  mention 
of  his  Saviour's  name,  had  long  been 
to  me  a  proof  that  his  heart  was  fully 
the  Lord's.  I^shall  nerer  forget  the  f er- 
Tour  with  which  he  grasped  my  hand  a 
day  or  two  before  his  death,  exclaiming, 
vith  allhis  strength,  **  Fight  manfully, 
—fight  manfully, — fight   manfully  1" 
The  last  words  he  uttered  to  me  were 
words  of  blessing  :  "  Bless  you,"  he 
Mid,  as  I  entered  his  room,  his  face 
heaming  with  light  and  lore.      In  a 
few  minutes  afterwards  he  died.    My 
mother,  one  of  the  best  of  mothers, — an 
impretending.pious,  sensible  woman, — 
died  in  1862,  aged  seventy-seyen  years. 
I  receiyed  a  yery  loying  and  precious 
letter  from  Mr.  Parrott  not  long  before 
his  death,  in  which,  after  referring  to 
delightful    memories   of  prayer   and 
praise,  old  friends  long  removed,  and 
to  the  disease  and  prostration  under 
which  he  suffered,  he  says, — "  In  the 
midst  of  all  this  my  confidence  and 


trust  is  in  the  eyer-blessed  Atonement 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 
In  Him  I  have  all  I  want ;  peace,  joy, 
comfort ;  with  a  bright  prospect  that 
*  when  Qirist,  who  is  our  Life,  shall 
appear,  then  shall  we  also  appear  with 
Him  in  glory.'  Thanks  be  to  God  for 
such  an  Advocate.  When  sleep  has 
gone,  I  go  round  the  chapel.  O,  what 
a  sweep  has  death  made !  I  look  at 
the  old  happy  faces,  and  almost  fancy 
I  can  see  them  singing  and  praying. 
Bless  God  for  ever;  a  great  number  have 
gotten  safe  home  to  glory, — '  for  ever 
with  the  Lord  1 '  While  I  am  writing, 
I  feel  happy  in  the  prospect  of  soon 
seeing  them  again."  Mrs.  Parrott  died 
in  1858,  aged  seventy-seven.  She  was 
a  pious,  cheerful,  lovable  little  woman. 
These  four  old  friends  are  now  reunited 
in  the  land  of  the  blessed.  May  those 
they  loved  and  have  left  meet  them 
there !  W.  C. 

December  Idth.-^At  Didshury,  Mr. 
James  Mottershead.  He  was  bom  at 
MacclesfieldPorest,  Cheshire,  on  Goto* 
her  4tb,  1829.  When  he  was  eight  years 
old  his  parents,  who  were  godly  peo- 
ple, removed  to  Buglawton,  near  Gongle« 
ton.  Here  he  attended  the  Hey*Green 
Sunday-school,  where  some  of  his 
earliest  religious  impressions  were  re- 
ceived, and  the  foundation  laid  of  his 
life-long  interest  in  the  work  of  Sunday* 
schools.  When  about  twenty  years 
of  age  he  was  truly  converted  to  God, 
during  some  special  services  held  in  the 
school  He  was  no  doubt  prepared 
for  the  great  change  which  took  place 
in  his  heart  by  instruction  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  by  early  influences  of 
the  Divine  Spirit.  The  work  wrought 
in  him  was  thorough :  it  reached  and 
renewed  all  the  powers  of  his  moral 
nature  ;  and  the  effect  of  it  was  seen 
in  his  Christian  steadfastness  and 
consistency  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

In  1853  he  removed  to  Stockport, 
and  joined  himself  to  the  Methodist 
Society  in  that  town.  He  was  employed 
for  a  while  in  assisting  to  hold  cottage- 
services,  and  than  became  a  Local- 
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preaeher.  Soon  afterwards  he  removed 
to  Didsbuxy,  where,  for  seyeral  years, 
he  met  in  a  elass  led  by  the  late 
Bey.  Dr.  Hannah.  He  rightly  esteemed 
this  a  great  privilege;  and  no  doubt 
it  tended  mnch  to  enlarge  his  know- 
ledge of  the  things  of  God,  and  to 
build  up  his  religious  oharaoter.  In 
1863  he  was  appointed  to  lead  a  dass, 
whioh  remained  in  his  charge  till  mor- 
tal sickness  laid  him  aside. 

Mr.  Kottershead  was  a  plain,  sensible 
man,  who  could  appreciate  good  books, 
and  good  sermons,  and  was  able  to 
exercise  a  sound  judgment  on  things 
submitted  to  his  consideration.  He 
did  much  to  improve  and  furnish  his 
mind,  lost  no  opportunity  of  acquiring 
knowledge ;  and,  by  the  blessing  of  God 
on  his  efforts  for  self-culture,  he  be- 
came an  intelligent  and  acceptable 
Local-preacher,  as  well  as  class-leader, 
and  a  teacher  of  a  select  class  of 
young  men  in  the  Sunday-school. 

As  a  man  of  business  he  was  up- 
right, diligent,  and  capable :  if  God  had 
been  pleased  to  continue  to  him  life 
and  health,  his  abilities  and  character 
would  probably  have  raised  him  to  a 
higher  position  than  that  given  him 
by  his  trade  as  a  stonemason. 

As  a  Christian  he  was  remarkable  for 
his  sober-mindedness.  Inhis  last  afflic- 
tion he  said  to  a  friend :  "  I  have  not 
known  mnch  of  rapturous  joy  in  my 
Ufe,  but  for  twenty-five  years  I  have 
lived  in  conscious  acceptance  with 
Gk>d."  And  certainly  the  meekness, 
calmness,  and  holy  confidence  of  his 
soul,  all  through  his  long  affliction, 
showed  the  abundant  grace  of  God 
that  was  in  him ;  and  were  a  confirma- 
tion of  all  his  professions,  and  an  open 
reward  of  a  life  of  devotion  to  Christ. 
His  bodily  sufferings  were  often  severe. 
Once,  when  referring  to  these,  he  said  : 
"  I  have  been  through  the  valley  with 
the  presence  of  the  Lord ;  I  can  have 
no  new  experience,  either  of  the  pain 
of  dying  or  of  the  power  of  God  to 


support  me.*'  He  also  suffered  much 
from  the  assaults  of  Satan.  In  one 
instance,  especially,  he  had  a  hard  con- 
flict, which  caused  him  great  distreBS 
at  the  time,  but  which  was  happily 
followed  by  abxmdant  consolation  in 

Christ  Jesus.  Heavenly  glad°®B>^^ 
his  soul,  and  beamed  out  in  his  coun- 
tenance, as  he  told  a  friend  of  this 
copious  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Having  <' served  his  generation  by  the 
will  of  God,"  he  "fell  on  sleep  "  in  the 
forty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 
Inhimwasgivena  proof  of  what  atraly 
religious  man,  with  a  good  understand- 
ing, may  do  for  himself  in  preparing 
himself  for  usefulness,  and  for  others  in 
the  consecration  of  his  faculties  to 
their  service.  In  his  death  the  Me- 
thodist Church  has  lost  a  oonsist^t 
member  and  valuable  offioer;  his  family 
mourn  awise  and  good  husband,  father, 
and  brother  ;  and  the  neighbouzhood 
has  been  deprived  of  a  steady  light  uid 
witness  for  God. 


*  #  « 


January  13th,  1876,  at  Neufthorpe, 
in  the  Selby  Circuit,  Ann  Bristah,  in 
her  sixty-third  year.  She  was  con- 
vinced of  her  sinful  state,  and  converted 
to  God,  under  a  sermon  preached  by 
the  Bev.  John  Battenbury,  at  Leeds, 
in  1837.  From  that  time  to  the  dose 
of  life  she  enjoyed  the  peace  of  God; 
and  was  sustained  by  it  under  many 
and  severe  trials.  Her  death  was  veiy 
sudden  and  unexpected,  but  she  was 
found  well  prepared.  She  was  at  tbe 
class-meeting,  of  which  her  husband  iB 
the  leader,  and  which  was  held  in  their 
own  house,  when  the  summons  came. 
She  had  testified  to  her  enjoyment  of 
the  power  of  true  religion,  and  in  less 
than  half-an-hour  passed  away  to  the 
skies.  The  last  words  she  was  heard 
to  speak  were  in  the  meeting,  a&d 
were  as  follows :— "  I  enjoy  sweet  peace, 
and  am  blessed  with  the  assurance 

of  being  with  the  Lord  for  ever." 

F.H. 
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MEMOIR    OF    MRS.    FLOYD, 

WIFK  OF  THE  BET.  JOSEPH  FLOYD  : 

BT   THK   LATE   BEY.  JOHN  OOSTICE. 

Tax  task  of  Christian  Biography  is  not  confined  to  the  portraying 
of  the  few  who,  by  their  rare  endowments  or  eminent  public  ser- 
Ticesy  attract  general  attention  and  esteem  in  life ;  its  cherished 
duty  is  also  to  make  public  what  has  before  been  private,  and,  by 
bringing  into  open  view  instances  of  common,  unobtrusive  worth,  to 
increase  the  "great  cloud  of  witnesses"  who  ''show  the  same  path 
to  heaven."  In  Nature,  things  which  we  are  apt  to  overlook  are 
in  themselves  no  less  wonderful,  and,  in  their  frequency  and 
constancy,  far  more  important  to  us,  than  the  occasional  phenomena 
that  startle  even  indolent  observers ;  in  Providence,  we  live  on 
daily  blessings  that  we  make  l^ss  of,  rather  than  on  the  special  dis- 
pensations that  excitia  our  just,  but  disproportioned,  praise ;  and 
in  Grace,  the  real,  power  of  the  Gospel  is  more  displayed  in  the 
"salvation"  of  "every  one  that  believe th  "  than  in  the  peculiar  and 
illustrions  deeds  of  its  prominent  professors.  Thus  "  the  abun- 
dant grace  through  the  thanksgiving  of  many  redounds  to  the  glory 
of  God."  The  Christian  character,  and  the  useful,  though  com- 
paratively secluded,  course  t>{  the  subject  of  this  Memoir,  deserve, 
in  the  estimation  of  those  who  knew  her,  such  a  permanent  record 
as  is  here  attempted.    May  it  be  of  service  to  some  ! 

Ann  Mabt  Flotd  was  the  daughter  of  Eowland  Alston  and  Mary 
Kent,  his  wife.  She  was  bom  at  Wavendon,  Bucks.,  June  7th, 
1803,  but  the  family  removed  soon  after  her  birth  to  Milton  Keynes, 
in  the  same  county,  where  she  lived  until  her  marriage. 

In  early  life  Miss  Kent  yielded  for  a  season  to  youthful  plea- 
sure and  frivolity :  her  circumstances  gave  her  the  opportunity, 
and  a. lively  disposition  led  her  to  follow  eagerly  the  "pomps 
and  vanities  "  prized  by  the  worldly.  She  began,  though  she  did 
not  continue  long,  to  work  out  the  old,  hopeless  experiment  which 
the  world  counsels  all  young  people,  as  they  come  to  have  to  do  with 
it  in  ttxm,  to  make  for  themselves  as  if  it  were  a  new  one,  though  it 
has  uniformly  failed  in  the  hands  of  all  their  predecessors, — she 
Bought  happiness  where  it  never  can  be  found.    Fortunate  are  they 
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who,  like  her,  quickly  retracea  few  false  steps,  and,  still  in  theiryonthy 
begin  life  again  1  In  her  eighteenth  year  Hiss  Kent  had  discoyered 
the  hollow  and  unsatisfying  nature  of  the  mirth  and  fashion  of 
the  nngodly,  and  had  become  truly  and  deeply  oonyinced  of  sin. 
Through  the  ministry  of  the  late  Bey.  Timothy  0.  Ingle,  then  labour- 
ing in  the  Newport- Pagnell  Circuit,  she  was  led  earnestly  to  seek 
salyation  through  fsdth  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and,  after  much 
distress  and  sorrow,  her  fear  gaye  place  to  filial  loye,  and  the  peace 
which  springs  from  a  realisation  of  the  Diyine  fayour  oyerflowed  her 
heart:  the  Spirit  witnessed  with  her  belieying,  contrite  spirity 
that  she  was  a  child  of  God.  She  sang,  out  of  the  fuhiess  of  her 
joy, 

■'  My  God  IB  reconciled, 

His  pardoning  voice  I  hear. 
He  owns  me  for  His  child, 

I  can  no  longer  fear : 
With  confidence  I  now  draw  nigh. 
And,  Father,  Abba,  Father,  etj  I  *' 

Joining  herself  to  the  Wesleyan- Methodist  Society,  she  entered 
upon  the  Christian  course  wi\h,  marked  decision  and  simplicity  of 
character.  The  inward  change  she  had  experienced  was  mani- 
fested, not  only  in  her  general  demeanour,  but  particularly  in  her 
dress :  she  became  a  pattern  of  neatness,  thus  showing  her  readi- 
ness to  **  lay  aside*'  the  lightest  hindrance  that  could  possibly  impede 
her  in  the  *'  race*'  now  **  set  before "  her.  She  intensely  loyed and 
enjoyed  the  means  of  grace.  Her  class  met  at  seyen  o'clock  on 
Sunday  morning,  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  from  her  home,  and  her 
ordinary  place  of  public  worship  was  three  miles  away ;  yet  she 
punctually  and  regularly  attended  both. 

The  genuineness  of  Miss  Kent's  new  birth  was  put  to  seyere 
proofs :  at  her  setting  out  in  the  way  to  heayen,  she  had  to  "suffer 
according  to  the  will  of  God,"  being  assailed  with  much  persecution. 
In  conyersation  with  intimate  Christian  friends,  in  after  life,  she 
would  occasionally  giye  affecting  details  of  domestic  trials  occa- 
sioned by  her  conyersion.  The  first  of  the  family  to  become  a 
Methodist,  she  was  wondered  at  by  many,  pitied  by  some,  and 
harshly  treated  by  others.  Her  father,  especially,  resented  what 
he  deemed  a  degradation  of  herself  and  her  relatiyes,  most  of  those 
with  whom  she  had  united  herself  being  then  poor  and  despised. 
Once,  on  her  return  from  public  worship,  she  found  that  she  was 
excluded  from  the  house,  and  she  remained  in  the  garden  till  near 
midnight,  when  the  door  was  opened  at  the  intercession  of  her 
mother.  That  night,  **  the  moon  walking "  at  the  time  in  her 
«  brightness,"  the  stanza  came  with  great  comfort  to  her  soul : — 
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**  The  op'ning  heayens  around  me  shinOj 
With  beams  of  Baored  bliss, 
If  Jesus  shows  His  mercy  mine, 
And  whispers  I  am  His." 

Efforts  were  made  to  diyide  her  from  the  godly  people  with 
whom  it  was  now  her  delight  to  associate,  by  sending  her  from 
home ;  but  all  attempts  of  this  kind  were  yain.  Yet  the  struggle 
was  difltressing :  for  it  was  not  a  simple  contest  between  right  and 
wrong,  bnt  one  in  which  many  legitimate  and  tender  claims  of 
human  love  competed  with  the  paramount  demands  of  faithfulness 
to  Christ  and  to  her  conscience.  But  Miss  Kent  endured  "  hard- 
ness, as  a  good  soldier."  In  the  protracted  fight,  she  sometimes 
spent  whole  nights  in  prayer ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  it,  she  records, 
in  1824,  « I  obtained  '  perfect  love.' "  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  she  retained  this  blessing,  that  of  **  entire  sanotification," 
from  that  period  to  the  end  of  her  life,  a  space  of  forty-six  years. 
Such  an  introduction  to  His  service  God  often  chooses  for  those 
who  are  to  be  pre-eminently  His  «  good  and  faithful"  servants ; 
like  their  Lord,  they  go  from  their  baptism  of  the  Spirit  to  the 
wilderness;  a  great  and  costly  victory,  soon  won,  sometimes 
almost  decides  for  the  Christian  his  warfare,  and,  at  least,  gives 
happiest  omen  of  the  final  triumph. 

In  her  twenty-sixth  year,  Miss  Kent  was  married  to  the  Bev. 
Joseph  Floyd ;  an  union  which  was  formed  after  much  prayerful 
consideration,  and  which  was  a  source  of  mutual  happiness  for 
forty-two  years.  Mr.  Floyd,  having  completed  his  term  in  the 
Newport-Pagnell  Circuit,  was  next  appointed  to  Southampton,  to 
reside  at  Bomney ;  and  here  Mrs.  Floyd,  with  more  than  ordinary 
quahfioations  for  the  position  of  a  Wesleyan  minister's  wife, 
began  the  second,  and  far  the  longer,  portion  of  her  career. 
From  1828  to  1870  she  went  with  her  husband  from  Circuit  to 
Circuit  ap  a  true  help-mate  and  fellow-labourer  in  thp  Lord.  At 
Bomney,  in  the  doubling  of  the  Society  and  congregation  in  their 
first  year,  they  had  the  earnest  of  that  success  which  was  gra- 
ciously vouchsafed  to  their  united  prayers  and  exertions  in  six- 
teen Circuits  afterwards.  This  long  period  of  Christian  useful- 
ness may  afford  little  of  what  is  called  '*  incident,"  but  it  was 

full  of  the  sweetness  and  light  of  «  the  path  of  the  just, that 

shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day."  It  was  in  harmony 
with  the  beginning,  the  foreshadowing  preparation  for  it,  which 
was  witnessed  in  the  spiritual  change,  the  conversion  previously 
described.  The  purpose  the  young  convert  formed  at  eighteen,  the 
veteran  servant  of  the  Lord  was  enabled  to  carry  out  till  nearing 
seventy.    Her  constant  resolve  was : — 

2  c  2 
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«  High  Heaven,  thai  heaid  the  iolemn  tow, 
That  TOW  renewed  ahall  daily  hear, 
Till  in  life'a  latest  hour  I  bow, 
And  bless  in  death  a  bond  so  dear." 

It  was  in  her  own  home  and  its  priyate  relations  that  Mrs. 
Floyd's  '<  pare  *'  and  "  nndeflled  "  religion  primarily  and  chiefly 
manifested  itself.  There  it  shone  without  intermission  firom  day 
to  day,  and  from  hour  to  honr.  The  writer  had  the  priTilege* 
thirty  years  ago,  of  being  a  member  of  her  family  for  twelve 
months ;  and  he  remembers  the  beanty  of  her  religions  life, 
thongh  its  thousand  quiet,  nnobtmsiye  signs  admit  not  of  desoiip* 
tion.  The  charm  of  that  example,  never  asking  eyen  notice,  yet 
oyer  commanding  reverence  and  loyo,  no  words  can  express ;  the 
fragrance  of  its  memory  no  years  can  steal  away. 

As  a  wife,  her  counsels  and  sympathy  neyer  failed  her  husband, 
and  he  ascribes  much  of  his  success  in  his  public  work  to  her  co- 
operation and  the  efficacy  of  her  prayers.  As  a  mother,  she 
diligently  promoted  the  welfare  of  her  children,  by  training  and 
goyeming  them  in  the  fear  of  God.  She  was  remarkable  for 
taking  them  early  and  statedly  to  public  worship ;  and  it  was  her 
great  joy  to  see  them  all  converted  to  God,  and  become  members 
of  the  Wesleyan-Methodist  Society.  As  a  mistress,  she  was 
thoughtfully  kind  to  her  servants,  eyer  seeking  both  their  temporal 
and  spiritual  welfare,  and  manifesting  towards  them  in  sickness 
the  care  of  a  mother.  They  generally  remained  with  her  for 
yearsi  In  the  absence  of  her  husband  she  regularly  conducted 
family  worshipi  morning  and  evening* 

As  a  friend,  her  attachments  were  warm,  sincerCi  and  constant ; 
and  her  society  was  greatly  esteemed.  Through  her  love  of 
reading  and  retirement,  she  was  enabled  to  furnish  her  mind 
with  matter  for  reflection  and  conyersation ;  and  she  freely 
used  her  acquisitions  for  the  benefit  of  others.  She  seldom 
attended  "  parties,"  preferring  to  spend  the  time  which  they  would 
haye  demanded  in  communion  with  God.  Her  visits  to  the  sick 
and  poor  were  numerous,  and  she  ministered,  as  she  had  the 
means,  to  the  temporal  comfort  of  the  needy.  In  the  conyersion 
of  her  relatives  she  took  a  deep  interest,  and  lived  to  see  her 
desires  and  prayers  in  reference  to  them  realised. 

Her  letters  to  her  children  and  others  were  of  an  afieo- 
tionate  and  spiritual  character,  ever  urging  them  to  higher  religious 
attainments,  and  to  an  acknowledgmeut  of  God  in  all  things. 
Writing  to  her  daughter  she  said:— *<I  hope  that  you  are  doing 
well  for  both  worlds.    Earth's  cares  must  often  be  hushed  by 
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prayer How  blessed  to  know  that  we  have  an  nnchangeable 

Sayionr :  may  we  ever  trust  in  Him  I   Don't  think  anything  too 

little  to  take  to  Him." ^<Labonr  to  keep  aliye  in  yonr  heart 

a  deep  sense  of  your  obligations  to  God,  and  reckon  that  day  lost 
in  which  yon  have  not  lived  unto  Him.  Make  all  sure  for  eternity. 
A  true  Christian  is  like  a  vine  that  cannot  stand  of  itself,  but  is 
supported  by  the  prop  on  which  it  leans.  May  you  ever  find 
Christ  to  be  your  life  and  peace !  Be  much  in  prayer,  that  yon 
may  be  fully  prepared  for  the  will  of  God.  Faith  and  patience 
you  need:  seek  them  of  God." 

On  going  to  a  new  Oirouit,  where  very  inadequate  provision  had 
been  made  for  the  family's  comfort,  she  wrote  to  her  mother  as 
follows : — **  With  a  thankful  heart  I  now  sit  down  in  our  new 
habitation  to  tell  you  that  I  feel  resigned  and  happy;  yes,  my 
dear  mother,  God  is  very  good.  0  join  me  in  praising  Him  for 
His  boundless  love  and  providential  care !  0  for  grace  to  love  Him 
more  and  serve  Him  better !  The  present  desire  of  my  heart 
is  to  have  the  Saviour's  image  increasingly  stamped  upon  me. 
Strive  to  look  much  to  the  Friend  of  sinners.  The  love  of  Jesus 
can,  and  will,  support  the  mind  amidst  even  the  trials  and  afiUc- 
iions  of  life.  0  the  importance  of  having  peace  with  God  I 
Kothing  less  than  this  can  yield  solid  comfort.  For  others,  our 
duty  is  the  widest  charity :  for  ourselves,  the  most  careful  watch- 
fulness." Speaking  of  her  wish  to  be  near  her  children  when  about 
to  go  to  a  fresh  Circuit,  she  said,  <<  Still,  'not  my  will,  but  Thine,* 
0  Lord,  'be  done.'" 

On  losing  by  death  two  very  dear  friends  she  wrote : — <<  I  feel 
deeply  their  departure,  but  trust  that  they  are  '  for  ever  with  the 
Lord.'  What  must  it  be  to  dwell  above,  at  God's  right  hand,  where 
Jesus  reigns,  and  where  all  tears  are  wiped  away !  0  that  these 
events  may  lead  us  nearer  to  God  t  These  departures  are  mysterious 
to  us,  but  they  must  be  right,  because  the  doing  of  God.  May  we 
have  our  lamps  always  burning ! " 

Mrs.  Floyd's  health  had  from  early  life  been  delicate.  ^  She 
frequently  suffered  much,  beisg  not  seldom  deprived  of  an  entire 
night's  rest  through  pain.  Her  ailments  were  ever  borne,  however, 
with  a  fortitude  and  patience  which  it  was  profitable  to  witness. 
At  various  times,  she  had  seemed  to  be  brought  near  to  the  gates  of 
death,  but  had  been  restored,  doubtless  in  answer  to  prayer.  The 
eall  of  the  Heavenly  Bridegroom  was  at  last  sudden.  She  became 
ill  during  Divine  service  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  July  17th, 
1870.  For  some  days  previous  she  had  been  much  exhausted  by  the 
heat  of  the  weather,  buthad  attended  to  her  ordinary  duties,  and  on 
Saturday  had  written  to  her  daughter,  from  whom  she  hoped  to 
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reoeiye  a  visit  during  the  next  week.  On  the  Sunday  morning  she 
rose,  as  usnal,  at  seven  o*clock,  superintended  breakfut,  saw  her 
husband  leave  for  his  preaching-appointment,  and  then  repaired 
to  the  house  of  Ood,  speaking  pleasantly  to  a  friend  at  the  door. 
It  was  her  last  visit  to  the  sanctuary  which  she  so  much  loved : 
she  was  shortly  borne  from  it  to  her  house  in  an  unconscious  state, 
only  to  be  relieved  for  a  little  seasoui  and  to  sink  in  eleven  days 
into  the  sleep  of  death. 

When  consciousness  returned,  intelligible  speech  was  very  diffi- 
cult, but  what  she  said  was  full  of  faith  and  hope.  To  her  children 
she  spoke  words  of  counsel  and  encouragement,  earnestly  setting 
Christ  before  them.  On  attempting  to  address  her  sorrowing 
husband,  her  strength  quite  failed.  When  her  daughter  expressed 
a  wish  that  she  might  be  raised  up  again,  she  exclaimed : — "  Jesus 
is  precious ; precious  Jesus !    He  is  a  Bock,"  adding, — 

"  Bat  0  when  that  last  oonfliot's  o'er, 
And  I  am  chain'd  to  earth  no  more, 
With  what  glad  accents  shall  I  rise 
To  join  the  miuio  of  the  skies  1 " 

On  another  occasion,  her  daughter,  after  having  prayed  with  her, 
said :  '<  Thanks  be  to  God,  who  giveth  us  the  victory!"  when  she 
looked  unspeakably  happy,  and  tried  several  times  to  lift  her 
arm.  At  last  succeeding,  she  raised  it  higher  and  higher,  while  it 
seemed  as  if  her  rejoicing  spirit  would  wing  its  way  at  once  to 
heaven.  On  being  asked : — **  Is  that  to  show  us  that  you  have  the* 
victory  ?  "    "  Yes — ^yes  1 "  was  the  triumphant  reply. 

In  these  her  last  days  her  mind  was  wholly  fixed  on  Ohrist ;  if 
spoken  to  about  things  of  earth,  she  appeared  to  be  indifferent  to 
them.  Even  when  partially  unconscious,  the  name  of  Jesus  always 
roused  her;  and,  contrasted  with  other  utterances  that  were  feeble 
and  often  unintelligible,  her  <'  Amens  "  in  response  to  prayer  were 
distinct  and  fervent.  Her  mind  was,  from  the  first,  preserved  in 
perfect  peace :  all  fear  and  doubt  were  kept  away.  "  You  are  not 
troubled  with  fears  ?  "  said  her  daughter.  <<  0,  no  I "  she  answered, 
**  all  is  light."  The  question  was  asked  again.  «  Yes,  dear,  all,'* 
was  her  prompt  reply.  * '  You  are  clinging  to  the  mighty  One  ?  "  To 
this  she  could  not  articulate  an  assent,  but  very  plainly  expressed 
it  by  an  action, — that  of  firmly  laying  hold  of  the  bed-clothes. 

Her  last  message  to  her  absent  son-in-law  and  other  members 
of  her  family  was : — **  Tell  them  to  meet  me  in  heaven."  It  was 
a  painful,  and  yet  a  blessed  sight  when  she  gave  her  final  bene* 

diction  to  her  daughter's  little  children : — <' Bless  L !  Bless 

A  1"  she  said,  remaining  a  few  moments  afterwards  in 

ilent  prayer.    To  her  husband  she  sweetly  and  calmly  observed 
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**  1  hope  to  meet  you  soon.*'  One  of  her  eons  remarking,  **  Yon  will 
soon  be  with  Jeens,"  she  exclaimed,  ''Angels — angele!"  As  her 
end  drew  near,  her  sufferings  increased,  bnt  patience  had  in  her 
its  "perfect  work:"  not  a  murmur  escaped  her;  her  will  was  in 
the  Perfect  Will.  The  goal  was  gained ;  and  relying  on  Him 
whose  death  was  ''  all  her  hope  and  all  her  plea,"  she  peacefully 
passed  away  to  eyerlasting  rest. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  Yicar  of  Goole  was  most  attentive  to 
her  dozing  the  last  twelve  days  of  her  life,  visiting  her  some  two  or 
three  times  a  day;  and,  as  a  Doctor  of  Medicine,  prescribing  for  her 
oomfort. 

Her  mortal  remains  were  interred  in  the  Huddersfleld  oemetery» 
{he  inscription  on  the  grave-stone  reading  thus : — "  In  affectionate 
remembrance  of  Ann  Mary,  the  beloved  wife  of  the  Bev.  Joseph 
Eloydy  who  died  July  28th,  1870,  aged  sixty-seven.  *  Her  children 
arise  up,  and  call  her  blessed ;  her  husband  also,  and  he  praiseth 
her/" 

After  Mrs.  Floyd's  departure  her  husband  received  many  letters 
testifyingtoherstrikingexcellences,  and  expressiveof  deep  sympathy 
with  him  in  his  irreparable  loss.  A  part  of  one  of  these,  written  by  a 
friend  who  had  been  her  class-leader  for  three  years,  may  fitly  close 
this  account  of  her : — **  I  feel  quite  unable  adequately  to  describe 
the  favourable  opinion  I  had  of  your  late  dear  wife :  I  always 
regarded  her  as  one  of  the  most  consistent  and  holy  women  I 
had  ever  known.  No  one  could  have  held  religious  conversation 
with  her  without  a  consciousness  of  being  in  the  presence  of  one 
who  had   much  intercourse  with  heaven.    Her   example  as  a 

minister's  wife  was  above  all  praise : I  hardly  expect  to  see  her 

like  again  during  my  earthly  pilgrimage." 
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Iv  was  customary  at  this  time,  among  the  Bomans,  to  scourge  a 
prisoner  before  putting  him  to  death,  a  mode  of  punishment  which 
was  terribly  severe.  The  victim,  fastened  to  a  low  post,  with  his 
back  bared,  stood  in  a  stooping  position,  so  that  the  skin  was 
stretched  to  its  utmost  extent.  Then  with  a  rod,  or  with  twisted 
thongs  of  leather,  he  was  beaten  until  the  flesh  was  horribly  torn, 
and  he  fiainted,  or  perhaps  died  under  the  lash.  To  this  fearful 
laoeratioxi  Pilate  subjected  a  man  in  whom  he  could  ''find  no  fault"  1 
He  delivered  our  Lord  to  be  crucified,  but  he  first  delivered 
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to  be  Bconrged.  The  sooarging  was  inflicted  by  the  soldierSy  and 
doubtless  they  did  it  with  no  feelings  of  mercy:  "The  plowers 
plowed  upon  my  back :  they  made  long  their  furrows."  (Psalm 
cxxix.  8.) 

They  then  led  Jesus  into  « the  common  hall,"  called  the  FraBto- 
rium.  It  is  highly  probable  that  this  was  within  the  tower  or 
fortress  of  Antonia,  outside  which  the  trial  had  taken  place ;  for 
St.  Matthew  says  they  '<  gathered  unto  Him  the  whole  band,"  or 
cohort  ((nrcipa),  <<of  soldicrs,"  the  number  of  whom  would  be  at 
least  several  hundreds,  haying  their  quarters  in  the  fortress.  Here 
they  began  their  mocking  of  the  Holy  One.  They  had  put  on  Him 
His  clothes,  after  the  scourging ;  but  now  they  took  them  off  again, 
and  put  on  Him  a  scarlet  robe,  probably  an  old  cast-off  military 
cloak,  called  the  paludamentum,  the  colour  of  which  was  usually 
purple.  Theyalso  "plat  ted  a  crown  of  thorns,  "and  placed  if  upon 
His  head."  Palestine  abounds  with  prickly  shrubs ;  and  though 
we  cannot  be  certain  what  the  plant  here  referred  to  was,  yet  it  is 
not  improbable  that  it  was  the  nebk  of  the  Arabs,  or  the  Ziz3rphus 
Spina  Ghristi,  which  grows  both  in  wet  and  dry  places,  sometimes 
to  the  height  of  forty  feet.  "  This  plant,"  says  Hasselquist,  "  was 
very  suitable  to  the  purpose,  as  it  has  many  sharp  thorns,  and  its 
flexible,  pliant,  and  round  branches  might  easily  be  platted  in  the 
form  of  a  crown."  Then  a  reed,  probably  the  Cyprian  or  Spanish 
reed,  was  put  into  His  hand,  to  imitate  a  sceptre;  and,  having 
thus  arrayed  Jesus  as  a  mock  king,  the  soldiers  "bowed  the 
knee  before  Him  "  and  cried,  "  Hail,  King  of  the  Jews !  "  Nay,  they 
spat  upon  Him,  and  taking  the  reed,  which  had  perhaps  fallen  from 
His  hand,  they  smote  Him  with  it  on  the  head,  thereby  driving  the 
thorns  into  His  flesh,  and  causing  the  blood  to  stream  down  His 
now  disfigured  face.  * 

To  all  this  indignity  Jesusquietlyandpatientlysubmitted :  "when 
He  was  reviled,"  He  "  reviled  not  again ;  when  He  suffered,  He 
threatened  not ;  but  committedHimself  to  Him  that  judgeth  right- 
eously." (1  Peter  ii.  28.)  He  might  have  smitten  His  persecutors 
with  paralysis  or  death,  or  He  might  have  caused  them  to  tremble 
with  that  awe  which  will  seize  upon  the  wicked  at  His  second 
coming ;  but  He  permitted  them  to  do  their  worst,  and  beheld  them 
at  the  moment  with  an  eye  of  tender  commiseration,  knowing  that 
they  were  ignorant  of  what  they  were  doing.  (Luke  xxiii.  84.) 

Meanwhile,  Pilate  was  the  subject  of  conflicting  emotions. 
Whether  he  witnessed  the  outrageous  conduct  of  the  soldiers  we 
know  not,  but,  from  the  narrative  of  St.  John,  we  gather  that  he 
made  one  effort  more  to  release  his  prisoner.     EQs  conscience 

*  Matthew  xxvu.  26>S0. 
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upbraided  him,  and  he  was  ill  at  ease.  What  did  he  then  ?  He 
again  went  into  the  presence  of  the  people,  and  bringing  Jesus 
with  him,  <'  wearing  the  crown  of  thorns,  and  the  purple  robe," — a 
spectacle  which  he  thought  would  move  them  to  pity, — said  unto 
them,  "Behold  the  man!"  For  a  moment  he  was  disposed  to 
sympathize  with  the  prince  of  sufferers,  and  to  induce  the  fierce 
crowd  before  him  to  do  the  same.  "  He  thought,  judging  others 
by  himself,  that  they  would  need  only  to  look  upon  Him  in  His 
humiliation,  so  full  of  innocence,  and  their  hatred  would  pass 
away.  But  he  forgot  two  things :  first,  the  abyss  of  wickedness 
opened  up  in  those  who  stand  in  a  near  relation  to  religion,  with- 
out admitting  its  transforming  influence  into  their  hearts ;  and 
then  the  all-penetrating  influence  which  bigoted  ministers  of  reli- 
gion exercise  upon  the  laity  when  the  latter  are  not  armed  against 
ihem  by  true  reUgion."'*' 

The  appeal  was  in  vain.  Neither  pity  nor  compassion  dwelt  in 
the  bosom  of  the  multitude,  but  rage,  and  malice,  and  envy ;  and 
when  they  saw  Jesus  they  cried  out  again,  "  Crucify  him,  crucify 
him.'*  Pilate  said,  <*  Take  ye  him,  and  crucify  him ;  for  I  find  no 
fault  in  him."  They  answered,  <'  We  have  a  law,  and  by  our  law 
he  ought  to  die,  because  he  made  himself  the  Son  of  Ood."  By 
these  words  they  gave  up  the  poUtical  accusation,  and  went  back  to 
the  ecclesiastical,  which  they  had  presented  at  first.  (John  zviii.  80.) 
Of  the  charge  of  sedition  the  Procurator  pronounced  Jesus  guilt- 
less, and  now  therefore  our  Lord's  enemies  urge  the  indictment  of 
blasphemy,  of  which  He  had  been  declared  guilty  in  the  presence  of 
Caiaphas.  (Matt.  zxvi.  68^6.)  Now,  that  Jesus  did  call  Himself 
*'  the  Son  of  God,"  and  that  He  used  the  term  in  its  highest  sense, 
thereby  making  Himself,  or  declaring  Himself,  to  be  "  equal  with 
God,"  cannot  be  denied ;  but  He  only  asserted  Himself  to  be  what 
He  really  was,  and  therefore  was  not  guilty  of  blasphemy :  had  He 
not  been  that  * '  Son,"  He  was  bound,  especially  at  such  a  moment, 
to  say  so ;  and  to  declare  that  He  appropriated  to  Himself  the  title 
in  some  subordinate  sense.  But  He  was  silent,  and  His  silence 
indicated  that,  in  this  particular,  the  Jews  had  not  misunderstood 
Him — that  He  did  claim  equality  with  God. 

"  When  Pikte  heard  that  saying,  he  was  the  more  afraid/' 
<<  The  Bon  of  God  *  * !  Was  this  mysterious  person  really  something 
more  than  a  mere  man  ?  Then  what  was  he,  the  Procurator, 
about  to  do, — ^to  bring  down  upon  himself  the  vengeance  of  heaven, 
to  expose  himself  to  the  wrath  of  a  supernatural  power  ?  Pilate 
was  not  an  atheist,  nor  had  his  conscience  ceased  to  warn  him  of 
a  judgment  yet  to  come.     He  went  therefore  again  into  the 

*  Hensstenbexg.  Commentaiy  on  St.  John,  voL  ii.,  p.  891. 
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Preetorinm,  leading  Jesus  ^th  bizn,  and  the  Boman  Proonraitor  and 
the  Christ  of  God  were  together,  probably  alone.  Pilate  then  said, 
<<  Whence  art  thou  ?  *'  as  muoh  as  to  inquire,  **  Art  thou  of  hearen, 
or  of  earth  ?  art  thou  God,  or  only  man  ?"  But  no  answer  was 
given  him :  he  deserved  none,  and  he  was  treated  as  his  inoon- 
sistent  procedure  and  his  cruelty  merited.  "  Jesus  showed  by  this 
silence  the  dignity  of  His  person,  and  that  it  rested  with  Himself 
whether  He  would  answer  or  not,  while  He  by  no  means  admitted 
Pilate  to  be  His  judge."  *  Not  indignantly,  as  some  have  thought, 
but  rather  imploringly,  Pilate  said,  *'  Speakest^thou  not  unto  me  f 
knowest  thou  not  that  I  have  power  to  crucify  thee,  and  have 
power  to  release  thee  ?"  Even  yet,  then,  though  the  soouig- 
ing  had  taken  place,  the  Procurator  ooidd  turn  the !  scale  as 
he  chose:  so  at  least  he  thought.  But  Jesus  answered,  '<Thou 
couldest  have  no  power  at  all  against  Me,  except  it  were  given  thee 
from  above :  therefore  he  that  delivered  Me  unto  thee  hath  the 
greater  sin."  (John  six.  11.)  <'  Power  belongeth  unto  God : "  **  He 
putteth  down  one,  and  setteth  up  another : "  <'  By  Him  kings  reign, 
and  princes  decree  justice."  It  was  not,  therefore,  Tiberius  Cesar 
from  whom  Pilate  had  received  the  authority  he  nowpossessed,  but 
from  Him  who  ''from  above"  controls  the  affairs  of  men,  and 
gives  dominion  to  whomsoever  He  will.  The  self-reliant  governor 
had  no  ground  for  his  boasting,  and  Jesus  strikes  down  his  pride 
by  rendnding  him  of  his  dependence  on  One  of  whom  he  had 
no  thought. 

It  has  been  observed  by  Stier  that  Jesus  **  intentionally  forbore 
to  speak  to  the  heathen  directly  of  Ood  ;"  and  had  He  done  so  on 
this  occasion,  Pilate  would  have  thought  of  some  deity  or  other 
similar  to  those  of  Bome  or  Greece,  and  not  of  the  true  Jehovah, 
the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  men.  Yet  Jesus  did  speak  to  him  of 
sin;  for  even  the  heathen  knew  what  sin  was;  and  He  makes  a 
distinction  between  one  sin  and  another,  between  a  higher  degree 
of  guilt  and  a  lower  one  : — <*  Therefore  he  that  delivered  Me 
unto  thee  hath  the  greater  sin."  And  who  was  this  more  guilty 
one  ?  First  Judas,  whose  sin  was  diabolical ;  secondly,  Oaiaphas, 
who  to  a  great  extent  partook  of  the  spirit  of  Judas ;  and  thirdly, 
the  collective  body  of  the  Jewish  people,  who  made  the  crime  of 
Oaiaphas  their  own.  They  had  delivered  Jesus  to  Pilate,  and 
though  they  had  done  it  partly  in  ignorance,  yet  as  their  ignorance 
was  largely  the  result  of  prejudice,  obstinacy,  and  unbelief,  theirs 
was  *'  the  greater  sin."  The  Procurator  himself  was  by  no  means 
guiltless,  for  he  was  acting  against  his  judgment  and  his  conscience ; 


*  Quoted  by  Hengetenberg,  in  loco. 
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bat  they  were  more  guilty,  for  they  liad  had  clearer  light  in  refer- 
ence to  Ghrist's  persoxii  and  might  have  known,  had  they  not 
wilfully  shut  their  eyes,  that  He  was,  what  He  professed  to  be, 
"  The  Bon  of  God." 

Pilate  was  not  offended  with  this  reply.  That  a  deep  impression 
was  produced  by  it  upon  his  mind  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
again  he  sought  to  release  our  Lord.  What  plans  he  tried  we 
are  not  informed;  but  the  people,  perceiving  a  change  in  his 
manner,  and  fearing  lest  after  all  their  victim  would  escape,  cried 
out,  saying,  « If  thou  let  this  man  go,  thou  art  not  GsBsar's  friend." 
Amicus  ComtU  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  the  most  honourable 
title  given  to  the  officials  of  the  Boman  Empire;  did  Pilate  possess 
it  ?  If  he  did,  he  would  lose  it  by  setting  Jesus  free,  and  with  it 
eTCiyihing  else  which  he  most  highly  prized.  Our  Lord  had 
declared  Himself  a  king,  and,  as  the  Jews  would  now  represent  it, 
had  thereby  set  Himself  up  in  opposition  to  Ofcsar.  If,  then, 
Pilate  were  now  to  let  Him  go,  he  would  by  that  very  act  forfeit 
the  honour  of  being  called  Gs6sar*s  friend ;  for  "  whosoever  maketh 
himself  a  king  speaketh  against  Gadsar." 

The  Procurator  was  afraid,  and  vacillated  yet  again.  The 
saying  which  caused  his  fear  led  him  perhaps  to  reason  within 
himself: — *'  I  shall  lose  the  government  of  the  country  if  I  release 
this  man ; "  and  he  now  therefore  ''  brought  Jesus  forth,  and  sat 
down  in  the  judgment-seat  in  a  place  that  is  called  the  Pavement, 
bat  in  the  Hebrew,  Gabbatha."  (John  xix.  18.)  We  learn  from 
Josephus  that  the  judgment-seat  of  the  governor  was  in  the  open 
air;  for,  speaking  of  Pilate  at  Gsssarea,  he  says,  "He  seated 
himself  on  the  tribimal  in  the  great  Gircus,  and  sunmioned  the 
people ;  "  and  of  Florus,  at  Jerusalem,  he  says  that  he  **  fixed  his 
quarters  in  the  palace;  but,  on  the  following  day,  having  erected  a 
tribunal  in  front  of  it,  took  his  seat,  when  the  high-priest,  and  men 
of  power,  with  all  those  of  distinction  in  the  city,  came  forth,  and 
stood  before  him.*'*  The  i9$/Mi,  or  judgment-seat,  was,  as  the  Greek 
word  XM<rrpt»rov  intimates,  upon  a  tesselated  pavement,  (comp. 
Ber.  iv.  6,)  and  the  Hebrew  word  Gabbatha,  which  is  said  to 
signify  a  hill,  implies  perhaps  that  it  was  somewhat  elevated. 
Here,  then,  outside  the  Prfetorium,  Pilate  took  his  seat,  the  subject 
of  strangely-conflicting  feelings,  to  pronoimce  sentence  on  one 
whom  he  believed  to  be  innocent,  but  whom  he  had  not  the  courage 
and  the  magnanimity  to  set  free. 

St.  John  is  careful  to  note  both  the  day  and  the  hour  of  these 
proceedings :  ''It  was  the  preparation  of  the  passover,  and  about 
the  sixth  hour."    By  the  former  expression  is  to  be  understood, 

*  Wars:  book  ii.,  9.  S,  and  ziv.,  8.    Traill's  traziBlation. 
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not  the  preparation-day  of  the  pasehal  lamb,  but  the  preparation- 
day  of  the  Sabbath  in  the  paschal  ifeek,  as  is  abundantly  proved 
by  Wieseler,  Hengstenberg,  and  others.*  As  to  the  hour  an 
apparent  discrepancy  exists  between  St.  John  and  St.  Mark,  for 
the  latter  says,  *'  It  was  the  third  hour,  and  they  cmcified  Him.*' 
Now,  according  to  the  Jewish  mode  of  reckoning,  the  third  hour 
woold  be  nine  o'clock,  and  the  sixth  would  be  twelve  o'dook,  so  that 
it  is  impossible  that  both  these  statements  can  be  true.  Is  there, 
then,  an  error  in  the  text  of  St.  John  ?  and  ought  rpirn  to  be 
inserted  for  mi^  ?  So  some  have  thought ;  bat  modem  criticism 
has  decided  against  this  view;  so  that  <'we  are  driven  to  assume 
that  John  has  here  reckoned  his  hours  from  another  initial  point 
from  that  adopted  by  the  Synoptists."  t 

That  John  intended  Boman  hours  is  the  hypothesis  of  Tholuok, 
Olshausen,  and  many  others ;  and  as  the  Bomans  calculated  as 
we  do,  from  midnight  to  midnight,  the  sixth  hour  would  correspond 
with  our  six  o*clock,  and  then,  as  Mark  states,  Jesus  might  have 
been  crucified  at  nine  o'clock.  Wieseler,  however,  is  not  satisfied 
with  this  hypothesis;  yet  his  own,  which  seems  to  be  adopted  by 
Hengstenberg,  is  certainly  no  better,  and  cannot  be  made  to 
harmonise  with  the  statement  of  St.  Mark.  Alford  observes, 
<<  The  difficulty  is  of  a  kind  in  no  way  affecting  the  authenticity  of 
the  narrative,  nor  the  truthfulness  of  each  Evangelist ;  but  requires 
some  solution  to  the  furnishing  of  which  we  are  not  competent.'*  X 

Pilate  thus  sitting  on  the  judgment-seat,  with  Jesus  standing 
before  him,  said  unto  the  Jews,  probably  with  irony  in  his  tone, 
*< Behold  your  King!*'  But  they  cried  out,  <*  Away  with  him, 
away  with  him,  crucify  him  I  '*  **  Shall  I  cruciiy  your  King  ?"  he 
asked.  The  chief  priests  answered,  <<  We  have  no  king  but  Giesar.** 
But  was  CeBsar  then  their  king  ?  Did  they  acknowledge  him  as 
such  ?  Had  they  willingly  submitted  to  his  yokeP  On  the  contrary, 
they  hated  the  very  name  of  Gaasar,  and  in  the  miserable  attempt 
to  rid  themselves  of  his  government,  some  of  these  men  subse- 
quentiy  perished.  In  fact,  they  proudly  professed  that  the  Lord 
Jehovah  was  their  King,  and  were  at  this  time  expecting  a  Messiah, 
who  should  become  their  visible  King,  and  should  raise  them  as  a 
people  to  the  highest  honour  and  renown.  They  rejected  Jesus, 
and  clamoured  for  His  death,  because  they  saw  in  Him  nothing 
of  the  dignity  of  an  earthly  sovereign. 

— ■ ■ ■ ■ ~ —  .     _  -■-  -         1  ■ 

*  8m  Hengitenbera  «'«  Zom»,  whose  remarks  on  this  point  sze  Tsliiable. 
t  Wisstl«r*i  BjBopsiB,  p.  874.    Engliah  tnnsUtioo. 
t  Note  oa  81.  Hark  xr.  U :  oompera  thai  on  St.  John  xix.  U,  where  he 
appsan  to  Ima  Id  an  altMaiion  of  the  text. 
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Ibii  ad  erucem^  <'  Away  to  the  croBs  1 "  is  Boid  to  have  been  the 
foim  of  the  sentence  uttered :  it  was  now  prononnced,  and  Jesas 
was  immediately  led  away  for  its  infliction.  We  shall  follow  Him 
to  Galyary  in  a  snbseqaent  paper :  let  us  observe  what  became 
of  Pilate  Uie  Procurator. 

That  he  retained  his  contempt  for  the  Jews  is  evident  from  his 
stem  refusal  to  alter  the  inscription  on  the  cross ;  (John  xiz. 
2(X-22 ;)  whilst  his  readiness  to  give  the  body  of  Jesus  to  Joseph 
of  Azimathsea  perhaps  implies  some  degree  of  respect  for  that 
**  good  and  just  man."  At  a  little  later  period  Pilate  was  charged 
by  the  Samaritans  with  having  murdered  a  member  of  their  race, 
and,  under  this  charge,  was  sent  by  YitelliuSy  the  Governor  of 
Syiiay  to  answer  the  accusation  before  Tiberius.  He  reached  Bome 
A.D.  869  soon  after  the  death  of  that  Emperor.  Gains  Caligula 
had  succeeded  to  the  purple,  and  one  tradition  says  that  he  sent 
Pilate,  as  an  exile,  to  Yienne,  on  the  Bhone,  where,  wearied  with 
misfortune,  he  committed  suicide.  Another  account  states  that  he 
went  to  a  mountain  near  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  now  called  Mount 
Pilatus,  and,  after  some  years,  filled  with  remorse  at  the  remem- 
brance of  his  crimes,  plunged  into  the  dismal  gulf.'^ 

According  to  Justin  Martyr  and  others,  Pilate  made  an  official 
report  of  the  trial  of  Christ  to  the  Emperor,  which  is  not  impro- 
bable. But  a  number  of  documents  which  bore  the  title.  Acta  Pilatif 
and  which  contain  several  strange  legends  respecting  his  death, 
were  nothing  more  than  spurious  tales  got  up  to  satisfy  the  curios- 
ity of  the  age.  The  "  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,"  or  the  "  Acts  of 
Pilate,"  which  professes  to  have  been  written  by  Pilate  himself,  was 
a  forgery  of  some  Christian  who  lived  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
third  centnry ;  and  it  appears  that,  about  the  same  time,  there  was 
a  forgery  of  tiie  heathen  which  was  full  of  blasphemies  against 
Christ. 

"  Suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate,"  is  one  of  the  articles  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed ;  and  thus  **  the  name  of  a  stranger  to  the  common- 
wealth of  Israel,  and  the  Church  of  Christ,  is  well  preserved  to 
eternal  memory."!  Some  men  obtain  an  immortal  name  by  their 
wisdom,  their  benevolence,  their  prowess,  or  their  heroism ;  and 
the  world  will  never  lot  the  recollection  of  them  die,  because  of  their 
great  and  noble  deeds.  They  live  in  history,  and  every  page  on 
which  their  names  recur  looks  brighter  for  them.  They  have  left 
behind  them  a  track  of  light  which  seems  to  illumine  the  pathway 
of  humanity  for  all  ages.  But  there  are  those  who  have  become 
immortal  by  atrocious  crimes,  or  by  the  cruel  and  unrighteous 

M^ ^ _  . , .  y 

*  JoMphut  Aatiq.,  book  xviiii,  ehi  iv.  1 ;  Easebias  i  Eo.  Hist,  ii.  7« 
i  Bishop  l^earson  on  the  Crsed :  Arfc.  It* 
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principles  that  have  governed  their  interoonree  with  their  fellow- 

men.  Their  names,  too,  will  never  disappear  from  the  page  of  history ; 

bat  they  are  there  as  dark  blots,  not  to  be  removed  by  human  skill. 

The  name  of  Pilate  is  one  of  these ;  for  thongh  not  one  of  the  very 

worst  of  men,  his  character  was  snfKciently  vile  to  give  him  the 

unenviable  place  he  occupies  in  the  annals  of  his  age.    That  he 

was  fulfilling  the  connsels  of  the  Most  High  is  no  mitigation  of  his 

guilt ;  for  he  did  not  know  this,  and  far  less  did  he  intend  it.  That 

it  was  his  destiny  to  act  the  part  he  did  we  emphatically  deny :  he 

was  a  free  agent  in  every  step  he  took.    The  world  is  not  ruled  by 

fate.    If  it  were,  the  pangs  of  a  guilty  conscience  could  never  be 

experienced ;  a  Herod  would  never  have  said,  <*  It  is  John  whom  I 

beheaded ; "  a  Judas  would  never  have  cast  down  the  pieces  of  silver 

in  the  temple ;  a  Felix  would  never  have  trembled  at  the  preaching 

of  St.  Paul.    If  bad  men  were  compelled  to  act  as  they  do  by  some 

fateful  power,  they  would  be  irresponsible,  and  would  feel,  when 

punished  for  their  crimes,  that  they  were  dealt  with  unjustly.  But 

it  mi^  be  safely  affirmed  that  they  never  do  feel  thus ;  and  hence 

the  inference  is  clear, — ^they  are  free  agents,  under  no  irresistible 

control  to  do  evil. 

T.  B- 

THE  PENTECOSTAL  LIFE  : 

AN  Al>l>BESS  DSLIVEREI)  AT  A  HINISTBBIAL  GONI'EKBKOB  TUt  SOllTa  ATBICA, 
BY  TfiE  RET.  1>R0FE8S0B  HOFMETB,  OF  THE  DJiTOR  SBrOBKBD  CmJBOB 
tK  TflE  OAPE  COLOKt.'l' 

It  devolves  upon  me  on'  this  occasion  to  commence  a  brotherly 
conversation  on  the  "  Hidden  Life."  Will  you  allow  me,  by  way 
of  approaching  this  most  weighty  subject  from  a  definite  point  of 
view,  to  call  it  the  Pentecostal  Life  ?  I  need  scarcely  tell  you 
that  by  this  I  mean  the  hidden,  inner  life,  just  as  it  existed  among 
the  first  believers,  when  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  All  that, 
before  Pentecost,  the  Apostles  and  their  fellow-believers  knew  of 
fellowship  with  Qod,  was  but  preparatory  to  that  glorious  life 
which  filled  their  hearts,  and  streamed  into  the  outer  world,  with 
the  outpouring  of  the -Holy  Ghost. 

We  live  under  the  highest  dispensation  of  grace,  the  dispensa- 
tion of  the  Spirit.  But  we  cannot  possibly  know  the  loftiness  of 
the  privilege  which  has  consequently  fallen  to  our  lot,  unless  we 
too  are  partakers  of  its  characteristic  blessing.  Bearing  in  mind 
the  purpose  which  brings  us  together,  our  common  up-building  in 
the  Lord,  I  would  fain  stimulate  you  by  a  few  simple  remarks. 
Presuming  that  you  have  gathered  from  the  Apostolic  writings 

*  Translated,  and  eliglitly  adapted,  from  the  Dutch. 
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what  the  Penteoostal  life  of  the  firsfc  believers  was,  I  invite  yea  to 
descend  with  me  into  the  heart,  that  we  may  ask  ourselves  the 
following  questions : — 

!•  I*  ourfaUh  already  grown  up  into  **full  assurance  "  / — ^Is  it  our 
testimony  likewise,  I  know  that  I  am  <*  passed  from  death  unto  life ; " 
(John  V.  24;)  *'I  am  perstMded  that  no  creature  shall  separate 
me  from  the  love  of  Ood,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord ; " 
(Bom.  viii.  88,  89 ;)  "  I  know  that  if  my  earthly  house  of  this  taber- 
nacle were  dissolved,  I  have  a  building  of  God,  ahousenotmade  with 
hands,  etemal  in  the  heavens"  ?  (2  Cor.  v.  1.)  Does  our  faith  become 
ever-inoreasingly  an  inward  seeing  of  the  things  which  we  believe  ? 
Do  we  *'  with  open  Cgm^c  behold  the  glory  of  the  Lord"  ?  (2  Oor.  iii. 
18.)  Is  the  truth  which  we  believe  so  near  to  us  that  we  walk  in 
its  light  and  power,  under  the  abiding  operation  of  its  resistless 
might?  Are  we*' changed  into  the  same  image  from  glory  to 
glory  "  ?  Has  the  truth  become  as  closely  identified  with  our  inward 
existence  as  the  food  on  which  we  live  is  assimilated  with  our  body? 
Where  these  things  are,  there,  in  the  Apostolic  sense,  and  indeed 
in  an  ever-growing  degree,  is  the  <*  full  assurance  of  faith." 

2.  Have  we  entered  the  steadfast  rest  which  an  unbroken  oneness  with 
Christ  brings  with  it  f — There  is  nothing  in  heaven  or  earth  higher  . 
than  this  oneness.   The  soul  that  lives  in  it  has  received  the  loftiest 
gift  that  Ood  can  bestow,  or  it  can  enjoy :  it  keeps  its  everlasting 
Babbath  amid  all  the  storms  which  may  rage  around  it.    Nay, 
adversities  and  tempests  serve  but  to  reveal  more  clearly  to  the 
soul  the  rest  which  it  enjoys  in  Christ,  and  to  introduce  it  more 
deeply  into  its  fulness.    In  all  circumstances  ''the  peace  of  God, 
which  passeth  all  understanding,"  keeps  our  ''hearts  and  minds 
through  Christ  Jesus."  (Phil.  iv.  7.)    The  soul  in  compact  with 
Christ  knows  what  it  has  in  God  :  its  possessions  do  not  enlarge 
indeed,  but  its  capacity  to  enjoy  them  ever  increases.    And  hence 
its  growing  hunger  and  thirst  after  God.    How  could  it,  like  one 
imsatiBfied,  pursue  the  highest  good  as  if  lying  at  a  great  distance 
frt>m  it,  when  in  its  inner  experience  that  word  of  Christ  is  ful- 
filled:— "If  a  man  love  Me,  he  will  keep  My  words :  and  My 
Father  will  love  him,  and  we  will  come  unto  him,  and  make  our 
abode  with  him"  ?  (John  xiv.  28.)   The  soul  that  realises  this  has 
entered  its  heaven  on  earth. 

8.  Is  our  life  a  course  of  progressive  triumph  ? — Sin  is  mighty  in 
OB,  and  transcends  all  creature-power.  "  0  wretched  man  that  I 
ami  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  ?    I  thank 

Ood  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord The  law  of  the  Spirit  of 

life  in  Christ  Jesus  hath  made  me  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and 
death."  (Rom.  viL  24, 25 ;  viii.  2.)  Has  this  triumphant  testimony 
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mbeadj  leMnie  aan  bybappy  experienee  ?  Do  w«  ]iTe»not  under 
the  hmnbling  impreenon  of  the  power  of  sin  within  nSy  bat  in  the 
joyooB  eoneeption  of  the  power  of  the  indwelling  Spirit  ?  Is  onr 
daily  life  a  proof  of  this  great  tnith,  thftt,  as  Christ  is  risen  "from 
the  dead  by  the  gloiy  of  theFather,**  soalso  we,  by  nnion  with  Him, 
"  walk  in  newness  of  life  "  ?  Is  our  personal  holiness,  in  a  word,  the 
manifestation  of  the  Bavionr^s  trinmph  over  sin  and  death  ? 

How  entirely  different  is  this  Penteeoetal  life  from  the  sighing 
state  of  sneh  as  are  constantly  oppressed  with  the  fear  of  sin,  as 
too  strong  for  them,  and  frequently  striking  them  to  the  earth 
ETen  shonld  they  rejoice  in  the  eonsdoosness  of  being  <*  accepted  in 
the  Beloved/'  yet  they  lack  the  joy  and  courage  of  those  who  "  walk 
in  the  li^t,  as  Gk>d  is  in  the  light."  And  how  sad  is  their  want 
of  necessary  power  to  accomplish  the  work  of  God  I  Alas  I  with 
them  it  is  as  with  the  sick  soldier,  who,  instead  of  vigorously  pur- 
suing the  campaign,  has  found  his  way  into  hospital,  and  is  under 
the  physician's  charge. 

4.  Yet  another  question : — Does  our  inner  life  flow  forth  like  a 
living  fountain  f — How  easily  and  naturally  the  spiritual  life  streams 
onwards,  where  Pentecost  has  come  to  the  soul !  In  that  case  the  word 
of  the  Lord  is  fulfilled : — «  The  water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  be  in 
him  a  well  of  water  springing  up  into  everlasting  life."  (John  iv. 
14.)  Totally  otherwise  is  it  with  us  when  God's  Spirit  does  not 
dwell  in  us  in  Pentecostal  measure.  Then  our  religious'  life,  so  far 
from  streaming  forth  with  the  force  of  a  rich  fountain,  is  like  a 
well,  indeed,  but  a  deep  one,  out  of  which  the  water  has  to  be  drawn 
up  with  many  a  broken  effort.  Take  prayer  as  an  illustration : 
how  often  one  has  to  urge  one*s  self  to  it  I  And  what,  in  too  many 
instances,  is  the  result  of  aU  this  urging  ?  what  but  that  we  utterly 
exhaust  our  energies  in  efforts  to  realise  the  power  of  prayer,  only 
to  discover  after  all  that  the  gift  of  prayer  has  for  us  degenerated 
into  a  dead  form  1 

Not  so  is  it  in  the  life  of  Pentecost.  In  it  prayer  wells  from  the 
heart  with  perfect  naturalness  and  with  ever-expanding  fulnessi — 
nay,  we  pray  in  the  Spirit.  Prayer  now  grows  with  the  growth  of  the 
inner  union  with  Christ,  and  becomes  more  and  more  living  and 
blessed, — ^in  short,  is  the  breathing  in  of  what  flows  fix>m  God  into 
us,  and  the  breathing  out  of  the  deepest  sensibilities  of  our  nature 
towards  the  SoUtoe  of  all  blessing  and  grace.  Happy  he  who,  in 
the  power  of  the  Spirit,  advances  from  step  to  step,  from  degree 
to  degree,  in  this  life  of  prayer,  till  at  last  he  breathes  out  his 
spirit  into  the  bosom  of  his  Heavenly  Father. 

Thus  then  I  have  briefly  depicted  four  out  of  many  charaoteris- 
ties  of  the  Peateeostal  life.    I  might  end  hero.   But  I  prosume  that 
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ihe  question  has  suggested  itself  to  one  and  another.  What  is  it 
that  prevents  so  many  believers  from  attaining  this  glorious  expe- 
rience ?    Let  me  throw  out  four  thoughts  by  way  of  reply. 

1.  We  lack  the  necessary  earnestness, — People  idlow  themselves  to 
be  seduced  into  a  state  of  contentment  with  what  they  wish  to  be ; 
or,  what  is  worse,  they  lose  their  relish  for  the  highest  thingSi 
through  setting  their  affections,  not  '*  on  things  above,"  but  '*on 
things  on  the  earth."  Let  no  one  imagine  that  he  will  receive  this 
Pentecostal  life  unless  he  desire  il;  with  unspeakable  longing,  as  the 
most  precious  possession  that  he  can  imagine  for  himself.  Lideed, 
he  must  arrive  at  a  state  of  mind  in  which  he  can  no  longer  rest 
in  any  condition,  not  even  in  grace  already  received,  without  that 
intimate  union  with  Christ  which  commences  with  this  higher 
spiritual  condition. 

But  I  know  that  there  are  those  in  whom  the  earnest  desire  for 
such  an  attainment  becomes  stronger  and  stronger,  and  yet  they 
do  not  realise  it.  Why  not  ?    Because, 

2.  Their  ignorance  keeps  them  hack  from  it. — Of  such  ignorance  they 
are  probably  unaware.  They  understand  the  Word,  possibly,  ac- 
cording to  the  letter,  but  they  apply  it  wrongly ;  or  they  mix  it  with 
traditional  conceptions  which  cannot  be  harmonized  with  it.  As 
^th  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  so  it  happens  over  again  in  this  matter. 
How  many  a  troubled  soul,  after  learning  from  youth  upward  the 
doctrine  that  of  grace  sin  is  forgiven,  has,  after  all,  given  evi- 
dence of  having  grasped  the  letter  only  of  this  truth,  when  it  came 
to  the  question  of  its  actually  receiving  the  forgiveness  of  sins  as 
God's  gift  I 

8.  Then  again,  most  intimately  connected  with  this  defect  in 
spiritual  knowledge  is  want  of  faith, — There  are  those  who  do  not 
believe  that  this  Pentecostal  life  is  possible.  They  measure  Divine 
grace  by  their  own  scanty  thoughts,  even  though  tiiey  thereby  come 
into  direct  conflict  with  that  Word  of  God  which  they  profess  to 
accept.  Or  they  believe  that  others  may  possibly  attain  to  this 
higher  life,  but  it  is  impossible  for  them^ — in  consequence  of  their 
native  characfier,  or  the  trying  circumstances  in  which  they  have  to 
move.  Or  perhaps  the  faith  which  they  exercised  for  the  laying 
hold  of  this  greatest  blessing  of  all,  was  but  in  appearance  an  act 
of  faith ;  or  else  their  confidence  gave  way  to  unbelief  in  the  hour 
of  trial. 

4.  Do  you  know,  however,  why  it  happens  that  thoroughly  well- 
intentioned  souls  sometimes  remain  long  in  a  state  of  suspense  and 
uncertainty  about  this  all-important  matter  ?  They  lack  communion 
with  others  who  experience  the  Pentecostal  blessing, — The  Apostle's  rule 
is  that  we  should  bear  a  relation  to  each  other  like  that  of  members 

TOIn  IXL— lUTH  snzBS.  2  D 
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of  the  same  body :  it  is  Ood*B  order  that  each  should  be  helped  and 
farthered  by  the  other ;  and  thus,  whilst  one  strengthens  another, 
he  is  in  turn  himself  confirmed  in  the  grace  which  he  has  aheady 
received.  How  short,  for  many  a  one,  would  the  way  be  to  com- 
pleteness in  all  the  will  of  God,  if  he  had  some  friend,  who,  compre- 
hending his  condition,  could  point  him  in  the  right  direction ! 

In  conclusion,  do  you  agree  with  me  that  our  primary  need  is  to 
walk  in  the  freshness  of  the  Pentecostal  life, — ^before  God,  before  the 
Ohurch,  and  before  the  world  ?  That  the  Ohurch  would  be  more 
benefited  thereby  than  by  the  ablest  governmental  decisions,  with- 
out the  power  of  such  a  life  ?  That,  above  all,  God  has,  in  all  ages, 
wrought  the  mightiest  results  by  means,  not  necessarily  of  large 
and  influential  gatherings,  but  of  men  "  full  of  fiedth  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  '*  ?  If  so,  then  we  are  of  one  mind  that  to  this  it  must  come  : 
we  must  of  set  purpose  meet  one  another  in  God's  presence,  with 
the  loftiest  object  in  view  of  which  we  can  conceive,  namely,  to 
receive  the  Ufe  of  God  in  our  souls  in  its  highest  form,  and  con- 
stantly increase  therein.  Are  there  among  you  those  who  are 
athirst  with  intensest  longing  for  this  realisation  of  the  heavenly 
call  ?  Brethren,  **  quench  not  the  Spirit "  of  God :  allow  Him  to 
"  lead  you  into  the  land  of  uprightness."  Tour  peace  now,  your 
fruitfdness  in  time  to  come,  your  glory  hereafter,  are  all  involved 
in  the  attainment  of  this  blessed  experience. 

W.  B, 
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This  is  a  prize  Essay,  and  something  more.  Indeed,  the  book  as  it 
Stands  is  a  singular  example  of  abnormal  growth.  Originally  a  sermon 
on  the  question,  "  Under  what  conditions  is  a  Science  of  Natural  The- 
ology possible  ?  "  it  was  expanded  ioto  the  text  of  the  present  volume, 
and  that  has  been  subsequently  weighted  with  an  enormous  amount  of 
confirmatory  matter,  in  the  shape  of  notes  and  illustrations.  Evezy 
chapter  is  followed  up  with  such  notes,  and  with  quotations  from  a 
wide  range  of  literature.  Beferring  to  this  feature  of  the  work,  one 
reviewer  somewhat  wickedly  says : — "  This  book  is  a  perfect  anthology, 
and  bears  witness,  if  to  nothing  else,  to  the  child-like  candour  and  pro- 
fuse reading  of  its  author.  David  Hume  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  Arohbishop 
Thomson  and  Mr.  Carlyle,  Sophocles,  Cowper,  and  Lord  Houghton, 
jostle  each  other  on  the  same  page ;  or,  in  the  words  of  the  prophet,  the 
wolf  dwells  with  the  lamb,  and  a  little  child  leads  them." 

This  conglomerate  character  of  the  volume  is  a  grave  defect.    Surely 

*  «  The  Philosophy  of  Natural  Theology.  An  Essay  in  Confutation  of  the 
Sceptioism  of  the  present  Day.  By  the  Bev*  William  Jackson,  M.A,  F.S.A" 
London :  Hodder  and  Btonghton.    1874. 
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aa  author  is  not  jtutified  in  dealincf  thus  with  his  sabjeot,  or  in  imposing 
on  his  readers  a  task  so  severe  as  that  which  the  heaping  together  of  a 
mass  of  varied  material  involves  I  A  book  should  be  a  work  of  art,  not 
a  rudii  i7hdige$taque  mole9*  We  should  have  been  very  glad  if  Mr. 
Jackson,  at  whatever  cost  of  labour,  had  re-written  his  Essay,  after 
losing  ail  that  was  valuable  in  the  alembic  of  his  own  mind.  Then 
we  should  have  had  a  homogeneous  uninterrupted  argument,  and  a  con- 
sistent whole. 

Neither  is  the  style  so  perspicuous  as  could  be  desired.  There  id 
ooeaaionally  a  pleasant  quaintness,  and  often  a  fine  glow  of  feeling 
suffuses  the  page ;  but  the  reader  cannot  but  desiderate  deamess  of 
thought  and  expression — both  being  peculiarly  requisite  in  a  treatise 
which  proposes  to  deal  with  the  sceptical  spirit  of  the  times.  Without  being 
hypercritical,  we  venture  to  say  that  the  earlier  part  of  the  volume  is 
▼ery  obscure ;  and  although  the  haze  lifts  off  a  little,  and  the  later 
chapters  are  characterised  by  forcible  eloquence,  the  prevalent  obscurity 
detracts  in  no  small  measure  from  the  undoubted  value  of  this  "  Confu- 
tation of  the  Scepticism  of  the  present  Day." 

We  have  a  great  admiration  for  the  author's  tone  and  spirit.  Himself 
Sb  man  who  "  wears  his  heart  upon  his  sleeve,*'  he  writes  for  the  candid 
smd  tmth-loving ;  and  holding  that,  in  a  matter  which  involves  such 
grave  results,  special  pleading  would  be  out  of  the  question,  he  argues 
only  for  plain  and  simple  truth.  We  thoroughly  sympathize  with  him . 
when  he  says : — "  There  are  doubters  whom  the  writer  can  scarcely 
desire  to  address— human  beings,  in  whose  hearts  to  deny  God  kindles  a 
vivid  delight,  because  belief  in  Him  would  compel  the  renunciation  of 
some  darling  wickedness.  The  true  spring  of  their  materialism  lies 
within  the  will  itself :  and  therefore  the  wish  to  be  better  must  precede 
the  wish  to  hear  any  one  who  reasons  '  of  righteousness,  temperance, 
and  judgment  to  oome.'  '*  Much  we  fear,  that  in  the  army  of  the  aliens 
are  many  in  whose  case  perversion  of  the  inteUeet  is  at  least  partially 
owing  to  unhoHness  of  heart  and  life.  '*  The  fool  hath  said  in  his 
heart,  There  is  no  God.  They  are  corrupt,  they  have  done  abominable 
works.*' 

And  now  to  come  to  the  object,  plan,  and  method  pursued  in  this 
work.  Briefly  put,  the  object  is,  to  improve  upon  Paley :  to  criticise  as 
well  as  defend  the  famous  argument  from  design,  but  thereafter,  and  in 
pursuance  of  the  analogy  on  which  that  argument  rests,  to  establish  the  ex* 
istence  of  the  one  Supreme  Cause  on  other  grounds.  What  those  grounds 
are  we  shall  immediately  see.  Meantime,  it  may  be  said,  that,  from  his 
own  point  of  view,  and  as  addressing  earnest  and  honest  seekers  after 
truth,  the  writer  puts  the  case  in  a  vexy  able  and  satisfiMtory  way,-^BO 
much  so,  that  we  cannot  but  regard  the  following  as  a  most  lame  and 
impotent  conclusion: — <*If  several  explanations  appear  equal  to  the 
deliberative  eye,  then  we  must  choose  the  noblest  jpar  se;  and  as  men 
we  ought  to  prefer  that  which  is  the  most  elevating  and  most  germane  to 
humanity.  In  it  will  be  contained  the  only  true  Law  of  Human 
Frogrees.*'  (P.  898.) 

The  author  lays  considerable  stress  on  the  advantage  of  the  method 
which  he  pnrsaesy  and  he  asks  special  attention  to  the  consilienco  of 
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proofs.  We  cannot  quite  agree  with  him  as  to  the  entire  mutoal  inde- 
pendence of  the  several  arguments,  or  cononr  in  thinking  that  the  same 
result  is  actually  reached  from  different  points  of  view.  On  the  oon- 
iraiy,  it  seems  to  ns  that  the  element  of  connate  helie&,  or  of  great  and 
nndonbted  facts  of  the  hnman  mind,  is  dominant  thronghont,  and  fomiB 
the  chief  consideration  on  which  the  argoment  tarns ;  so  that  in  reality 
the  reasonings  are  from  the  first  closely  allied.  At  the  same  time  the 
effect  of  culmination  of  proof  is  certainly  produced,  and  one  feels,  as  the 
book  is  closed,  that  the  author  has  established  the  synthesis  of  Reason 
and  Faith,  and  that  his  condosion  must  be  irresistible  with  eyery  candid 
mind.  As  a  buttress  of  the  great  fabric  of  the  Christian  faith,  this  book, 
even  as  it  is,  will  prove  of  signal  service  for  many  days  to  oome. 

The  starting-point  of  this  complex  plea  for  the  Being  and  Supremacy 
of  God,  is  the  design-argument  of  Paley.  This  our  author  exhibits 
both  in  its  weakness  and  its  strength.  Paley*s  one  fault  in  his  eyes  is 
that  of  not  adequately  analysing  and  exhibiting  the  process  by  which  his 
just  conclusion  is  reached.  The  sagacious,  but  not  sufficiently  critieal, 
Archdeacon,  goes  too  straight  to  the  mark.  Says  Paley :  '*  The  marks 
of  design  are  too  strong  to  be  gotten  over.  Design  must  have  had  a 
designer.  That  designer  must  have  been  a  person.  That  Person  is 
God."  This  pithy  corollary  from  his  previous  minute  statement  of 
adaptations  in  external  nature  and  man,  is  Paley  all  over.  Having 
derived  the  design  and  arrangement  of  the  world  from  a  mind  analogous 
to  the  mind  of  man,  but  vast  as  the  universe  which  man  inhabits,  he 
concludes  that  the  infinite  intelligence  thus  reached  is  no  other  than 
Gt>d.  But  Mr.  Jackson  (following  Professor  Baden  Powell,  whom,  we 
observe,  he  quotes  with  considerable  approbation)  seems  to  think  that 
from  an  invisible  intelligence  to  a  great  First  Cause  is  a  longer  step  than 
Paley  imagined.  The  sole  improvement  on  Paley*s  argument  which 
either  may  be  supposed  to  suggest,  is,  that  the  ascent  from  nature  to 
nature's  God  is  properly  reached,  not  at  one  leap,  but  by  two  separate 
and  successive  steps.  The  first  is,  that  the  universally-diffused  evidences 
of  order  and  arrangem^it  throughout  material  nature  necessitate  faith  in 
a  supreme  Intelligence, — "  vast  and  illimitable  as  the  universe,  through- 
out which  these  manifestations  are  seen."  And  the  second  is,  that  as 
subservience  to  an  observed  end  implies  inteUigent  foresight  or  design, 
the  multiplied  evidences  of  design  all  round  us  and  within  us  demon- 
strate the  existence  of  one  supreme  Mind  and  moral  Cause.  We  cannot 
see  that  much  is  gained  by  this  demand  for  strict  logical  accuracy.  The 
practical  conclusion  is  the  same,  and  on  at  least  the  populur  mind 
Paley's  argument  will  continue  to  tell  with  irresistible  force. 

The  next  line  of  thought  which  our  author  pursues  is  that  which  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  Theism,  as  resting  on  an  ultimate  fact  of  our 
moral  nature,  is  one  of  our  necessary  practical  beHefs.  This  argument 
is  well  conducted.  Freely  admitting  the  speculative  perplexity  in  which 
the  subject  is  involved,  he  faces  the  questions : — ^Has  man  any  faculty  of 
apprehending  the  infinite  ?  Can  we  know  our  own  personalis,  or  that 
of  others,  or  anything  in  itself?  Going,  so  far,  into  the  controversy 
between  Idealism  and  Materialism,  and  more  than  hinting  that  the 
former  has  the  better  of  it,  he  aftons  that  the  ideas  of  <*  self "  and  "  not* 
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self,"  however  inexplicable,  are  beyond  all  donbt.  One  of  his  sallieB  may  be 
given : — "  The  Materialist's  allegation  is  generally,  that  he  wishes  to  accept 
as  little  as  possible.  But  the  accusation  of  the  natural  Theologian  against 
Materialism,  is,  that  it  accepts  far  too  much.  Mind  being  a  necessary 
and  indispensable  fiAct, — ^the  one  fact  underlying  all  other  facts, — whoever 
is  bent  on  simplifying  his  beliefs,  had  better  begin  by  believing  in  his  own 
soul.  And  if  farther  bent  on  viewing  all  things  as  '  resolvable,'  his  surest 
wisdom  will  be  to  resolve  matter  into  mind.  It  is  really  the  easier  alter- 
native, and  has  a  double  merit, — ^it  starts  from  the  best  known  fact,  and 
it  satisfies  his  desire  for '  simplification.' "  Our  author's  contention  is,  that, 
whatever  difficulties  surround  the  conception  of  personal  identity,  and  of 
an  external  world,  yet,  as  these  are  universally-accepted  facts,  Theism,  or 
the  Jbelief  in  God,  is  forced  upon  us  by  the  same  necessity.  Moreover, 
Hke  the  conviction  of  our  personal  identity.  Theism  is  a  practical  beUef. 
As  Chalmers  used  to  say,  "  We  cannot  explain  how  it  is,  but  we  believe 
that  it  is."*  If  the  inexpHcable  were  also  the  unknowable,  there  would  be 
an  end  to  all  knowledge.  Let  us  accept,  though  we  cannot  explain. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  an  innate  pre-rational  beUef  in  an  unseen,  super- 
natural, and  supreme  Power.  That  is  a  fayoi  of  our  human  nature  which 
ewtmot  be  got  over.  *'  Natt^tvm  expeUaa  fwrca^  U^men  usque  recurret.^^ 
The  certitude  which  it  involves  is  not  in  the  category  of  mathematical 
eertainty,  but  not  less  reliable  as  a  basis  of  action,  and  a  guide  for  life. 
And,  moreover,  the  assurance  of  its  vaHdity  will  grow  upon  us  as  we  &ce 
the  conclusions  which  the  denial  of  it  would  involve.  Such  is  the  substance 
eif  the  plea  contained  in  the  third  and  fourth  chapters  of  the  volume  under 
review.  From  the  latter,  which  contains  many  passages  of  great  beauty, 
we  should  like  to  quote  at  some  length,  but  have  room  only  for  the 
following : — 

"  The  Apostle  beloved  of  his  Master  told  us  of  a  '  true  Light,  that 
U^teth  every  man.'  Yet,  we  might  have  been  slow  to  realise  the 
purer  splendours  over-arching  our  human  soul,  if  they  had  not  autotyped 
themselves  on  the  language  we  commonly  speak.  Perhaps,  a  more  con- 
vincing proof  stiU  to  some  of  us,  is  what  every  now  and  then  becomes 
incidentally  known;— the  God-ward  impulses  of  a  happily-developed 
ehildhood,  under  circumstances  favourable  to  the  growth  of  *  natural 
piety.'  In  the  heart  of  a  child,  feelings  like  those  we  have  described 
dwell  untutored,  as  in  their  native  and  appropriate  home.  An  awe  and 
dread  accompany  them  amongst  the  world  of  men,  but  to  the  child  they 
are  never  overpowering  or  oppressive.  His  finely-strung  imagination 
works  painleesly.  The  voices  he  hears,  when  no  human  voice  speaks, 
eause  him  no  fear; — ^they  call  to  him  from  a  region  towards  which  his 
young  soul  springs  up.  They  soothe  him  with  sensations  of  hope  and 
peace  and  love  tmutterable.  This  yearning  affection  for  things  unseen, 
makes  the  deepest  joy  of  a  happy  childhood ;  it  is  a  reason  [one  reason] 
why  Christ  said, '  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'  " 

The  argument  now  passes  from  innate  beUef  to  the  exercise  of  man's 
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pfodnotive  power-prooeases  oarried  on  thronghoat  bnmaa  lifs ;  and  ihenM 
also  we  liBe  to  the  conception  of  a  snpzeme  Will  and  an  efficient  Ganse. 
This  is  the  department  of  Physico-Theology.  Man  is  an  inventor,  and  a 
producer.  He  conceives  some  important  end  to  be  gained,  some  grand 
resolt  to  be  reached,  and  out  of  the  means  at  bis  disposal  he  selects  and 
employs  what  is  best  fitted  to  accomplish  the  desired  end,  and  thus  he 
brings  into  existence  a  force  capable  of  producing  real  effects.  This  is 
illustrated  by  the  various  applications  of  steam,  civil  engineering,  the 
training  of  animals,  the  education  of  children,  self-education,  and  self- 
conquest,  etc.,  etc.  In  every  case,  the  productive  law  is  put  into  motion 
by  an  efficient  cause,  and  that  cause  is  the  human  will.  Mr.  Jackson 
says  well : — "  Man  considered  as  causal  or  creative  mind,  cannot  but  act 
upon  the  world  without,  as  well  as  the  world  within  bimsell  And  perhaps 
the  nearest  idea  we  are  able  to  form  of  the  process  of  produeUon  is  the 
in^-action  of  power  and  function,  evoked  by  a  will,  (that  is,  a  cause) ; 
and  continuing  operative  by  aid  of  ordinary  laws  and  relativitieB  of  nature.*' 
But  in  this  man  reflects  the  image  of  God.  With  this  grand  endowment 
of  causality,  he  stands  forth  as  intellectually  resembling  the  Supreme 
Producer.  Here,  under  our  eye,  is  a  spring  of  volitional  creativeneas; 
who  can  help  rising  to  the  conception  of  God  as  willing  and  working  with 
irresistible  might  ?  The  idea  of  Natural  Theology  is  that  .of  a  Sovereign 
Beason,  manifest  in  Universal  Law. 

We  leave  this  part  of  the  subject,  only  remarking  that  here  the  author's 
forte — ^his  extensive  knowledge — ^remarkably  appears.  He  positively 
revels  in  feMsts  and  illustrations  &om  the  natural  world  and  the  works  of 
man. 

Passing  upwards  into  a  higher  sphere  of  thought,  Mr.  Jackson  now 
asks  us  to  consider  the  question  how  the  things  that  are  began  to  be : 
The  origination  of  the  material  world, — ^that  is  the  point  at  issue, — ^how 
was  it  ?  He  quotes  our  great  physicist  as  confessing  himself  unable  to 
tell :— '*  Science  knows  much  of  this  intermediate  phase  of  things  that  we 
call  nature,  of  which  it  is  the  product ;  but  science  knows  nothing  of  the 
origin  or  destiny  of  nature."'*'  But  there  must  have  been  an  adequate 
e(MMe.  Oausation  is  not  sequence,  but  implies  the  consciousness  of 
effort,  accompanied  with  the  intention  thereby  to  accomplish  an  end. 
Will  is  a  cause,  and  we  know  not  of  any  other  in  the  wide  universe. 
Is  it  out  of  the  question  to  expect  that  the  scientific  man  should  be  a 
Theist?  Why  should  it?  Say  that  the  first  form  of  matter  was  a 
nebula,  which,  tmder  a  certain  law  or  force,  became  the  physical  ante- 
cedent of  a  world:  we  cannot  rest  there.  Whence  came  the  nebuiaf 
What  or  who  was  the  producing  ca/iue  ?  That  cause  must  be  outside  o£ 
and  prior  to,  the  entire  series  of  cosmicsl  changes  which  have  issued  in 
the  world  as  it  is.  There  must  be  BifirBt  cause.  And  "  there  can  be  no 
cause — ^no  firetf  to  stand  before  (not  in)  the  series  of  sequences,  except 
a  Being,  a  Personality,  a  Will." 

The  culmination  of  the  argument  is  reached  in  the  dosing  chapter, 
which  discusses  responsibility  in  man  as  based  on  the  moral  distinction 
of  right  and  wrong,  and  a  sense  of  the  supremacy  of  duty  and  of  the 

•  TyndaU's  •*  Fragments  of  Soienoe,"  p.  442. 
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moral  law.  The  sense  of  responsibility  is  nniversaL  As  to  the  origin 
of  moral  distinction,  let  philosophers  debate  as  they  please,  the  fact  is 
onalterable,  and,  as  this  writer  tmly  says,  "  The  distinctive  character  of 
omr  moral  consdensness  is  the  essence  which  lends  to  a  right  action  its 
peculiar  fragrance  and  beanty."  In  the  region  of  the  moral  nature  there 
is  a  law  of  right, — an  ultimate  principle  of  rightness, — ^not  created  by 
God,  not  the  product  of  God's  will,  but  existing  from  all  eternity.  It 
is  not  only  a  far-reaching,  but  an  unchangeable  principle ;  for  no  revolu- 
tion  of  opinion  ^among  men  can  affect  it  in  the  least.  Bight  is  always 
Bight,  as  Wrong  is  always  Wrong,— in  all  ages,  in  all  climates,  in  all 
oonditions  of  humanity.  And  not  only  was  the  law  of  rightness  written 
on  man's  heart  at  his  creation,  but  it  is  embodied  in  a  written  foxm,-— 
the  Moral  Law.  Under  that  law  we  all  are  in  our  natural  state,  and  are 
more  or  less  conscious  of  it.  But  whither,  and  to  what  conclusion,  does 
this  fact  lead  us  ?  Moral  law  implies  wiU  on  both  sides, — ^the  will  of 
tiioee  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  and  the  will  of  the  Lawgiver.  It  could  not 
be  a  moral  law  unless  it  appealed  to  our  conscience  and  will,  and  it 
would  not  be  a  Icvw  if  He  from  whom  it  emanates  had  not  willed  it,  and 
if  He  had  not  power  to  reward  or  punish  according  to  the  observance,  or 
non-observance,  of  it.  Thus  are  we  led  up  to  a  Personality,  infinitely 
great  and  infinitely  good,  even  to  God  '*who  is  over  all,"  and  who 
la  '*  blessed  for  evermore." 

<«  This  elevating  thought,"  says  Mr.  Jackson,  "  comes  home  to  each 
one  of  us,  bringing  with  it  a  peace  of  mind  unutterable.  We  know  that 
the  time  must  come,  when  thought  and  memory  shall  grow  faint.  Our 
1>rain  will  lose  its  quick  apprehensive  motion,  and  all  our  bodily  powers 
must  sink  and  languish.  Our  eyes  will  refuse  to  see  the  faces  of  those 
we  love ;  our  hands  to  return  their  kindly  pressure ;  our  nerves  to  thrill 
at  their  voices.  But,  whosoever  has  learnt  the  lesson  which  God's  world, 
and  God's  gifts  to  man,  were  meant  to  teach  him,  may  truthfully  say, 
*  My  flesh  and  my  heart  faildth ;  but  God  is  the  strength  of  my  heart,  and 
my  portion  for  ever.' " 

We  bid  farewell  to  our  author  with  some  regret.  The  healthful  moral 
tone  which  pervades  his  book  inspires  confidence,  and  calls  forth  respect 
and  love ;  and  if  we  cannot  but  feel  some  dissatisfaction  with  the  structure 
or  style  of  h|s  treatise,  a  sense  of  its  enduring  value  disarms  the  critic. 
We  look  forward  with  interest  to  the  Bampton  Lectures  of  this  year, 
asfuroishing  the  sequel,  the  **  crown  and  completion,"  of  the  piesent 
work.  B. 


THE  SCIENCE  OP  HISTOBY  IN  FBANOE.* 

Tee  science  of  history  is  the  newest  of  the  sciences.  As  astronomy 
finds  its  subject-matter  in  stars  and  planets,  geology  in  the  structure 
of  the  earth,  chemistry  in  the  composition  of  bodies,  so  this  science  finds 
its  subject-matter  in  the  life  of  nations, — ^their  laws,  institutions,  customs, 
wealthy  and  general  spirit.    As  the  first  business  of  any  science  is  to 

•  *«The  Philosophy  of  History  in  Europe,  vol.  i.— Bobert  Flint,  of  St. 
Andrews."   Blackwood  and  Bons. 
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afloertain  its  phenomenft,  history  must  fiist  oolleet  and  auiheniioftie  its 
facts.  This  was  once  the  sole  bosiness  of  history,—^  chronide  events. 
But  what  was  once  the  end  is  now  merely  the  beginning  of  anew  aoienoe. 
Indeed,  the  preliminary  work  of  the  chronicler  itself  has  been  greatly 
extended.  Once,  the  only  events  deemed  worthy  of  the  pen  of  the 
historian  were  wars  and  revolntions,  the  doings  of  kings,  lawgiverB,  and 
conquerors ;  now,  the  doings  of  the  whole  nation,  the  growth  of  trade 
and  freedom,  the  laws  made,  and  institntions  set  np,  are  seen  to  be  as 
important  a  part  of  history.  Thus  furnished  with  material  on  which  to 
work,  the  special  purpose  of  historical  science  is  to  trace  to  their  cansee, 
and  lay  bare  the  connection  of,  the  facts  chronicled, — ^in  short,  to  explain 
the  pictture  which  history  presents  to  the  eye.  In  the  same  way  that 
astronomy  and  chemistry  trace  the  play  of  cause  and  effect  in  their 
respective  phenomena,  the  science  of  history  attempts  to  show  that  laws 
and  governments,  war  and  trade,  are  not  arbitrary,  but  the  result  of 
certain  causes  which  can  be  seen  at  work.  Further,  as  astronomy  enables 
us  to  look  forward  and  foretell  what  will  be  in  the  stany  world,  and 
geology  enables  us  to  look  back  and  say  how  the  earth  has  oome  to  its 
present  state,  so  the  design  of  this  newest  science  is  to  give  us  power  to 
foresee  the  result  of  the  forces  at  work  for  good  and  evilin  huzoan  society. 

The  special  difference  between  the  subject-matter  of  historical  sdenoe 
and  that  of  the  physical  sciences  will  at  once  be  seen.  In  the  latter  we 
have  to  do  with  inert  matter,  which  is  under  the  reign  of  rigid  physical 
law,  and  whose  changes  therefore  are  simple  and  obvious.  In  the 
former  we  have  to  do  with  events  which  are  influenced  by  man's  will 
under  the  stimulus  of  motives  good  and  bad,  of  selflahness  and  philan- 
thropy, patriotism  and  ambition,  greed  and  goodness.  The  oomplioa- 
tion  and  difficulty  arising  from  this  cixteumstance  are  immense.  The 
advance  of  the  different  sciences  to  completeness  has  always  been  in 
proportion  to  the  simplicity  and  obviousness  of  the  material  on  which  they 
operate.  Thus  astronomy,  dealing  with  phenomena  lying  open  to  the  eye 
and  comparatively  simple,  arrived  sooner  at  tolerable  certainty  than 
geology,  which  deals  with  facts  obscure,  buried  from  observation,  and 
infinitely  complex.  Indeed,  the  same  reason  explains  why  astronomy  is 
the  oldest  and  geology  among  the  youngest  of  the  sciences.  But  the 
most  complex  of  the  physical  sciences  is  simplicity  itself  by  the  side  of 
the  one  which  proposes  to  reduce  to  order,  classify,  and  explain,  all  the 
movements  of  universal  history.  Explorers  in  such  a  field  should  be 
most  diffident  in  proclaiming  their  first  discoveries.  The  previous 
mistakes  of  workers  in  other  fields  might  be  an  additional  warmng. 
But  too  often  confidence  has  been  in  proportion  to  ignorance,  and  huge 
generalizations  have  been  built  on  the  slenderest  basis  of  facts.  Searchers 
for  the  sources  of  the  Nile  have  cried  "  Eureka  "  too  soon.  Writers  like 
Buckle,  in  their  exultation  over  the  new  paths  of  inquiry  opened,  have 
announced  the  discovery  of  a  universal  solvent,  a  key  to  unlock  the 
world's  mysteries  without  aid  from  religion.  Such  boasts,  to  say  the 
least,  are  premature. 

The  design  of  historical  science  is,  and  its  result  has  been,  to  discover 
the  action  of  law  in  its  special  domain.  Practically,  of  course,  this  has 
always  been  partially  known.    Every  legislator,  every  colonist,  every 
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invader,  in  using  means  to  aocomplish  certain  ends,  has  acted  on  the 
faith  of  its  existence.  But  the  fiill  truth  has  only  been  revealed  to  modem 
times*  It  has  been  reserved  for  ns  dearly  to  see  that  national  prosperity 
and  rain,  defeat  and  success,  are  not  arbitrary,  or  at  the  command  of 
individual  will«  but  determined  by  far-reaching  conditions.  This  may 
seem  to  lead  necessarily  to  fatalism,  and  in  the  hasty  inferences  of  the 
writers  just  referred  to  does  so  lead.  It  is  asserted  that  human  actions  are 
no  more  free  than  the  action  of  fire  and  water.  But  this  is  demonstrably 
flftlse.  It  is  the  result  of  the  transference  of  the  idea  of  physical  law  to 
the  moral  world,  that  is,  of  the  application  to  mind  of  what  is  true  only 
of  matter.  Man's  freedom,  his  power  to  choose  good  or  evil,  to  act  for 
selfish  or  noble  ends,  is  one  of  the  phenomena  to  be  taken  into  account. 
The  introduction  of  such  an  element  into  the  data  must  make  a 
total  difference  in  the  conclusion.  The  reader  of  history  says,  '*  Such 
events  are  the  cause  of  certain  other  events, — ^the  first  given,  the  second 
follows."  But  this  necessity  only  appUes  to  the  second.  The  first  might 
often  be  different.  Over  them  man  has  power.  We  thus  avoid  the  rock 
of  fiitalism,  and  preserve  man's  freedom  and  responsibility  intact.  On 
ibis  point  the  greatest  caution  is  necessary.  The  result  of  many  of 
the  theories  to  be  mentioned  is  to  justify  everything  which  has  ever 
iaken  place,  than  which  nothing  ca>n  be  more  inmioral  and  dangerous. 

The  object  of  Professor  Flint,  in  his  masterly  work,  is  to  trace  the  growth 
of  the  scientific  method  in  the  historical  writers  of  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  and  England.  The  amount  of  reading  indicated  is  very  great,  the 
exposition  dear  and  tolerably  full,  the  criticism  independent  and  search- 
ing, the  spirit  Christian.  The  bulk  of  the  work  would  have  been  reduced, 
audits  value  increased,  by  the  omission  of  remarks  on  some  writers,  0.^., 
Des  Cartes,  Bossuet,  Voltaire,  Miohelet,  Barot,  Ferron,  who,  whatever 
their  fame  in  other  fields,  by  the  acknowledgment  of  the  author  have 
contributed  little  or  nothing  to  scientific  history.  Taking  France  first,  we 
can  only  pass  in  review  the  principal  names. 

The  honour  of  leading  the  van  belongs  to  Bodin,  a  lawyer,  who  lived 
from  1580  to  1596,  and  whose  chief  works,  "  The  Bepublic,"  and  **  His- 
toric Method,"  are  stiU  not  unworthy  of  study.  He  was  the  first  to  lay 
down  the  proposition,  which  subsequent  writers  have  expanded,  that  the 
history  of  mankind  has  been  a  continuous  progress  from  lower  to  higher 
stages  of  civilization,though,  curiously,  unlike  subsequent  writers,  he  failed 
to  apply  this  to  the  future.  The  ancient  opinion,  embodied  in  the  myth 
of  the  golden,  silver,  and  iron  ages,  was  the  opposite.  He  was  also  the 
first  to  open  a  new  vein,  which  has  been  fruitfully  worked  by  others,  in 
showing  the  infiuence  of  physical  conditions — climate,  soil,  the  position 
and  fonu  of  a  country— -on  the  manners  and  character  of  the  people.  In 
the  same  way  he  classified  forms  of  government,  and  tried  to  delineate 
their  causes  and  influence.  He  had,  also,  a  dim  perception  of  the  exist- 
enee  of  generalt  universal  law  underlying  all  particular  laws.  On  these 
points  he  was  scarcely  more  surpassed  by  eubsequent  writers  than  he 
surpassed  his  predecessors.  He  was  the  first  in  his  country  to  raise 
history  above  ihe  level  of  the  chronicle. 

It  was  a  century  and  a  half  before  the  next  stride  was  taken,  but  the 
was  a  great  one,    Montesquieu's  "  Spirit  of  Laws  '*  was  published 
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in  1748,  and  ran  throngh  eighteen  editionB  in  twenty«one  months.  It  is 
easy  now  to  point  out  defects  in  his  work, — ^the  absence  of  all  definitioii 
of  law ;  the  confasion  between  deduction  and  induction ;  the  substitiitioii 
of  the  **  happy  intoition  "  of  genins  for  patient  induction  from  £Mts ;— sti]!, 
his  great  merits  remain  unchallenged,  and  his  comprehensiYeness  of  view 
has  never  been  excelled.  He  speculates,  sometimes  soundly,  sometimes 
falsely,  on  most  of  the  subjects  which  come  within  the  range  of  philoso- 
phic history.  The  very  tiUe  of  his  work  shows  that  his  aim  was  to  look 
beneath  the  surface  of  facts,  to  discover  the  ideas  and  tendencies  which 
these  embody  and  represent.  In  the  spirit  of  laws  is  included  the  whole 
aggregate  of  their  causes,  influence,  and  relations.  He  paid  special  atten- 
tion to  the  English  Constitution,  whose  theory  he  was  among  the  first  to 
formulate  and  commend  to  his  countrymen.  One  strong  part  of  his 
treatise  is  that  which  expounds  the  action  of  physical  agencies,  which  he 
carried  farther  than  Bodin,  though  here,  our  author  points  out,  he  fftils 
to  distinguish  between  their  direct  action,  which  is  small,  and  their 
indirect,  which  is  the  most  considerable.  One  of  his  chief  merits  is  the 
clearness  with  which  he  brings  out  the  fact  that  every  nation  is  moved 
by  a  general  spirit  peculiar  to  itself,  the  result  of  its  whole  history,  im- 
palpable, undefinable,  yet  most  real  and  potent  in  its  effects.  He  swept 
away  for  ever  the  opinion  that  nations  are  at  the  mercy  of  single  great 
characters  or  accidental  movements,  and  held  that  the  age  rather  makes 
the  great  man  than  the  great  man  the  age.  His  principle  is  "  that  the 
course  of  history  is,  on  the  whole,  determined  by  general  causes,  by  wide- 
spread and  perristent  tendencies,  by  broad  and  deep  undorourrents,  and 
only  influenced  in  a  feeble,  secondary,  and  subordinate  degree  by  single 
events,  by  definite  arguments,  by  purtieular  enactments,  by  anything 
accidental,  isolated,  or  individual."  (Flint,  p.  105.) 

About  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  Montesquieu's  work,  the  celebrated 
Turgot  published  two  discourses  on  history,  small  in  size,  but  of  great 
value.  The  case  of  Turgot  illustrates  the  difference  made  in  histozy 
by  the  freedom  of  the  will.  His  wise  plans  for  the  regeneration  of 
France  were  deliberately  rejected.  But  they  might  have  been  adopted, 
and  their  adoption  would  have  saved  France,  and  spared  the  world  the 
evils  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Napoleonic  era  of  despbtism.  The  excel- 
lence of  Turgot's  two  discourses  consists  in  the  broad  view  given  of  human 
progress,  as  including  the  elevation  of  man's  nature  and  condition  in  every 
aspect.  Industrial,  scientific,  moral,  political,  religious  progress  is  viewed 
as  subordinate  to  or  as  constituting  that  of  the  whole  race.  The  present  is 
seen  to  be  the  out-come  of  the  whole  past,  and  the  hopes  expressed  for 
the  future  are  high  and  glowing.  Another  point  to  be  specially  mentioned 
is  Turgot*s  anticipation  of  Comte*s  theory  of  the  three  stages  through 
which  every  department  of  knowledge  is  supposed  to  pass, — ^the  theok>- 
gical,  metaphysical,  and  positive  or  scientific.  Deferring  all  remarks  on 
the  theory,  we  give  the  words  in  which  Turgot  expresses  the  element  of 
truth  it  contains.  He  says :— "  Before  knowing  the  connection  of  phy- 
sical facts  with  one  another,  nothing  was  more  natural  than  to  suppose 
that  they  were  produced  by  beings,  intelligent,  invisible,  and  like  to  our- 
selves. Everything  which  happened  without  man's  own  intervention  had 
its  god,  to  which  fear  or  hope  caoMd  a  worship  to  be  paidoonfinmed  to 
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the  respect  aecorded  to  powerfal  men, — ^the  gods  being  only  men  more  or 
less  powerfdl  and  perfect  in  proportion  as  the  age  which  originated  them 
wae  more  or  less  enlightened  as  to  what  constitutes  the  true  perfeetiims  of 
humanity.  But  when  philosophers  perceived  the  absurdity  of  these  fables, 
without  having  attained  to  a  real  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  nature, 
they  fiiBoifiilly  accounted  for  phenomena  by  abstract  expressionB,  by 
essences  and  faculties,  wMch  indeed  explained  nothing,  but  were  reasoned 
from  as  if  they  were  real  existences.  It  was  only  very  late  from  observing 
the  mechanical  action  of  bodies  on  one  another,  other  hypotheses  were 
infarred,  which  mathematics  could  develop  and  experience  verify.'* 
(P.  118.)  Comte  himself  could  not  state  the  theory  more  tersely 
or  folly.  We  quote  Professor  Flint : — **  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that,  as 
to  the  general  conception  of  this  fundamental  principle  of  his  system, 
Comte  has  been  anticipated  by  Tnrgot.  It  is  possible  that  it  may  have 
occurred  to  his  mind  independently,  but  it  is  much  more  likely  that  it 
was  suggested  by  the  passage  in  Turgoi  There  is  a  good  deal  of  internal 
evidence  that  Comte  had  not  only  read,  but  carefully  studied,  what  Turgot 
had  written  on  history.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  certain  it  is  that  Comte 
did  not  originate  the  general  conception  of  the  three  states.  What  he  dis- 
tinctively did  was  to  lay  it  down  as  the  fundamental  law  of  historical 
development,  to  make  it  the  basis  of  a  most  elaborate  survey  of  the  whole 
course  of  that  development,  and  so  to  apply  it  to  the  explanation  of  a  vast 
number  of  social  facts."  (P.  114.) 

We  can  only  name,  in  passing,  Condorcet,  whose  views  of  the  present 
condition  of  the  world  were  tinged  with  the  gloom  of  his  times  and  in 
contrast  virith  his  fi>reoa8t  of  the  future^  which  he  described  as  one  of 
boundless  improvement ;  and  the  Ultramontane  school  of  De  Maistre  and 
others,  wha  sought  to  meet  the  extreme  of  revolutionary  license  by  the 
opposite  extreme  of  despotic  authority  and  tradition. 

Socialist  theories  have  been  largely  advocated  by  French  writers. 
Their  founder  was  St.  Simon,  whose  writings  are  brimful  of  ideas  and 
suggestionB  of  various  degrees  of  worth.  Comte  was  his  personal  disci- 
ple ;  and  Professor  Flint  adduces  evidence  that  Comte  was  as  much 
indebted  to  St.  Simon  as  to  Turgot.  (See  pp.  157, 160.)  He  says :— "  I 
find  it  simply  inexplicable  that  any  man,  with  a  moderate  knowledge  of 
both  writers,  should  contend,  as  some  do,  l^at  Comte  owed  little  or  nothing 
to  St.  Simon ;  and  yet,  fax  from  holding  Comte  a  plagiarist  or  successful 
mediocrity,  I  place  him  decidedly  higher  than  St.  Simon,  whose  intellect, 
although  more  original,  was  at  the  same  time  much  less  powerM,  and 
comparatively  undisciplined."  St.  Simon  taught,  somewhat  like  Turgot, 
that  ail  science  passes  through  two  stages :  the  theological  and  scientific, 
and  that  they  enter  the  second  stage  in  the  order  of  their  simplicity,  fibrst 
astronomy,  then  chemistry,  then  physiology.  The  master,  too,  like  the 
disciple,  was  thoroughly  materiaUstic.  He  refused  to  aclmowledge  the 
distinction  of  material  and  mental,  and  regarded  both  as  alike  under  the 
rule  of  gravitation.  Psychology  is  lost  in  physiology.  St.  Simon  also 
adopted  from  Condoroet,  and  expanded  the  parallel,— a  favourite  idea  with 
French  writers  on  these  subjects,— between  the  life  of  the  individual  and 
of  file  race.  Mankind  has  its  childhood,  when  it  plays  with  toys  and  tools ; 
its  youth,of  poetry  and  sentiment;  ite manhood, of  aotitify  and  enterpiiee ; 
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its  old  age,  of  calm  reason  and  decay.  The  world  is  now  in  middle  life, 
when  reason  and  imagination  meet  and  blend,  a  lafe  enongh  theory.  Its 
fntnre  is  to  be  an  old  age  unlighted  by  poetry  and  art,  a  safe  enough 
prophecy. 

These  theories  were  pnshed  to  wilder  extremes  by  Foniier,  whose  speea- 
lations  are  a  perfect  model  of  conjectural  history.  The  sucoeflsion  of  this 
school  is  traced  through  Buchez  and  Leronx,  till  it  cnlminates  in  Gomte, 
— ^the  fonnder  of  the  new  philosophy,  so-called,  and  religion  which  bear 
his  name.  Though  not  original  in  his  theory  of  three  stages,  it  most  be 
granted  that  he.  tried  to  verify  it  firom  history,  and  to  show  that  ift 
explains  the  changes  which  the  world  has  nndergone.  In  the  first  stage, 
living,  sapematnral  beings,  are  imagined  behind  phenomena,  fetiohism 
being  followed  by  polytheism,  and  this  by  monotheism.  Here  the  first 
period  ends.  Then  the  reign  of  metaphysics  comes.  Abstract  powers 
and  properties  take  the  place  of  personal  beings ;  the  first  being  as  imagi- 
nary as  the  second.  Then  these  are  banished,  and  men  regard  only  bare 
phenomena  in  their  relations  of  time  and  snccession,  renooncing  all  search 
for  cause  or  purpose.  The  world  has  now  reached  the  beginning  of  the 
positive  stage.  This  theory  can  only  be  made  to  appear  to  square  wiUi 
fiicts  by  the  most  arbitrary  and  dogmatic  suppositions.  There  are  ^hole 
sciences,  as  Mathematics,  which  have  never  been  under  theological  infla- 
ence.  In  the  earliest  ages,  positive  or  scientific  ideas  existed  and  were 
recognised,  i.  e,,  the  physical  properties  of  things  were  utilised  without 
reference  to  anything  beyond.  So,  too,  metaphysical  ideas  always  existed. 
The  world  was  never  entirely  theological,  entirely  metaphysical,  or  en- 
tirely scientific.  AU  three  classes  of  ideas  have  always  existed  contem- 
poraneously. When  was  the  metaphysical  age  ?  Thus,  all  sorts  of 
exceptions  must  be  made  in  this  law  of  nature ;  that  is,  it  is  no  law  of 
nature  at  aU.  The  fact  of  which  this  theory  is  a  monstrous  exaggeration 
is  that  the  three  spheres  are  now  more  clearly  discriminated,  instead  of 
l>eing  confounded  as  formerly.  Each  sphere  is  seen  to  be  distinct,  having 
its  own  objects  and  methods.  With  Oomte's  new  religion  of  humanity, 
where  the  Deity  is  the  aggregate  of  human  wisdom  and  folly,  virtue  and 
crime,  we  have  nothing  to  do.  In  spite  of  his  extreme  Atheism,  Gomte 
retained  enough  of  his  early  Jesuit  training  to  speak  with  scorn  of 
Protestantism,  and  to  adopt  the  Papacy,  minus  its  teaching  and  faith. 

We  now  pass  to  Oousin,  the  leader  of  the  Eclectic  school ;  intensely 
French  in  spirit,  clear  and  brilliant  in  exposition,  teeming  with  ideas 
which  will  not  bear  the  touch  of  facts.  His  writings  are  a  perfect  speci- 
men of  the  high  a  priori  mode  of  dealing  with  history.  Thus,  in  human 
reason  he  finds  three  ideas,— that  of  the  infinite,  that  of  the  finite,  and 
the  blending  of  the  two.  All  history  is  the  working  out  of  these.  The 
ancient  East,  omitting  China,  which  does  not  answer  to  the  theory,  is  the 
home  of  the  infinite,  where  everything  is  vast  and  boundless.  The  finite 
ruled  in  classic  Greece  and  Borne.  The  union  of  the  two  is  the  character- 
istic of  modern  Europe.  According  to  this,  finite  ideas  should  be  unknown 
in  the  East,  and  infinite  m  Gtreece  and  Bome.  Africa,  like  China,  is  left 
out.  So,  again,  we  are  told  each  nation  is  the  champion  of  a  particnlar 
idea ;  and  war  is  simply  the  collision  of  such  ideas.    In  this  ooUision  the 

Mkest  is  always  the  woxat ;  the  strongest  the  best ;  defeat  and  victory 
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are  always  deseryed.  Our  author  is  severe  and  eloquent  in  denounoing 
a  theory  whieh  justifies  the  worst  passions  and  atrocities,  and  identifies 
success  with  right.  On  Cousin's  view,  ever3rthing  which  has  been  is 
right.  Nations  and  conquerors  are  lifted  above  the  obligations  of  morality 
and  justice. 

Joufi&oy,  an  eminent  follower  of  Cousin,  applies  his  master's  principles 
withmorebreadthand caution.  Hetriesto  establish  the  theory  of  national 
ideas  by  the  case  of  Germany,  France,  and  England.  One  is  learned, 
another  philosophical,  the  other  practical;  and  therefore  the  first  is  not 
philosophical  or  practical,  and  so  on.  The  distinction  is  too  artificial,  and 
is  not  borne  out  by  facts.  More  probable  is  his  position  that  nations  are 
less  swayed  by  gusts  of  passion  than  individuals.  Periods  of  great  excite- 
ment leave  but  transient  effects.  In  the  end,  reason  and  justice  may  be 
trusted  to  prevail. 

Guizot  is  an  illustrious  example  of  the  doctrinaire  school,  the  school 
of  philosophical  politicians.  His  explanation  of  the  fall  of  the  Boman 
Empire  by  the  disappearance  of  a  middle  class,  which  he  accounts  for, 
18  more  probable  than  the  explanation  of  Gibbon  and  others.  In  his  two 
great  works,  the  *' General  History  of  Civilization  in  Europe,"  and 
**  History  of  Civilization  in  France,"  his  object  throughout  is  rather  to 
trace  principles  and  ideas  than  to  recount  facts.  His  Histoiy  of  French 
Civilization  is  intended  to  famish  the  type  of  European  civilization,  and 
be  selects  France  because,  as  he  believes,  it  is  the  leader  of  the  intellectual 
life  of  Europe.  The  naiveie  is  perfect.  His  work  is  unfinished,  but  as  ftu: 
as  it  goes  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  on  the  score  of  thoroughness. 
Professor  Flint  says,  (p.  240,)  *'  He  was  the  first  to  dissect  a  society  in 
the  same  comprehensive,  impartial,  and  thorough  way  in  which  an 
anatomist  dissects  the  body  of  an  animal,  and  the  first  to  study  the 
functions  of  the  social  organism  in  the  same  systematic  and  careful  manner 
in  which  the  physiologiBt  studies  the  fanctions  of  the  animal  organism. 

Before  him  there  had  been  a  vast  amoxmt  of  historical  research 

States,  ages,  classes,  individuals,  had  had  their  histories,  some  of  which 
were  excellent ;  the  development  of  laws,  manners,  sciences,  arte,  letters, 
had  been  traced,  and  in  some  cases  not  only  learnedly  but  with  con- 
siderable insight  into  causation ;  and  there  had  even  been  systems  not 
a  few  as  to  the  course  and  plan  and  laws  of  history  as  a  whole ;  yet  he 
was  folly  entitled,  I  think,  to  speak  of  the  work  he  accomplished  as  new. 
It  was  not  conceived  of  before  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was  first  truly 
commenced  by  himself.  And  what  a  noble  commencement  he  made ! 
Of  course,  in  a  work  so  extensive,  so  difficult,  every  careful  student  must 
find  something  to  criticise,  something  to  dissent  from ;  yet  hardly  one 
will  deny  that  it  is  a  model  of  scientific  skill,  comprehensively  treating  of 
all  the  vast  variety  of  &cts  included  in  civilization,  while  never  allowing  to 
drop  out  of  sight  the  unity  of  life  which  underlies  the  multiplied  mani- 
liBstations;  that  it  is  not  only  wonderfdlly  true  and  satisfactory  as  an  organic 
whole,  but  that  it  has  illuminated  a  multitude  of  partictdar  points  and 
dispelled  a  multitude  of  serious  errors ;  that  it  disclosed  in  every  order 
of  social  phenomena  a  significance  unnoticed  before,  by  the  manner 
in  which  it  showed  them  in  constant  contact  with  the  other  orders  of 
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Of  the  demooraiio  school  we  may  name  two,  Qninet  and  Laurent,  both 
eminent  writers,  and  both  writing  from  the  religions  point  of  Tiew.  The 
first,  especially,  protests  against  the  fatalistic  theories  of  his  predecessors, 
and  maintains  the  claims  of  moraUty  and  oonscience.  The  boldness  and 
earnestness  with  which  he  insists  on  judging  the  epochs  of  histoty, 
French  as  well  as  the  rest,  by  a  moral  standard,  are  equally  remarkable 
and  admirable.  This  is  qtdte  a  new  thing  in  France.  Former  theories, 
almost  without  exception,  had  approyed,  or  made  it  impossible  to  con- 
demn, such  crimes  as  those  of  the  persecutions  of  the  Albigenses  snd 
Huguenots,  the  corruption  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  and  his  saocessor,  the 
excesses  of  the  Bevolution,  regarding  them  all  as  links  in  a  chain  of 
deyelopment,  as  necessary,  and  the  best  possible.  Of  course,  no  one  would 
deny  that  they  haye  had  £ur-reaching  consequences ;  but  that  either  caon 
or  consequence  is  good,  in  many  cases,  is  more  than  doubtftiL  The  courage 
of  men  like  Quinet  in  daring  to  dissent  from  the  too  comjnon  political 
creed  of  his  countrymen,  which  subordinates  eyerything  to  national  ^oiy, 
is  a  good  omen.  Both  Quinet  and  Laurent  also  maintain  that  the  religioas 
element  is  the  chief  fibctor  in  a  nation's  history.  This  position  is  iUustrated 
from  the  most  yarious  fields.  The  idea  is  no  noyelty  out  of  France ;  bat 
in  the  month  of  eminent  French  writers  is  a  phenomenon  which  will  be 
hailed  with  delight  by  all  who  take  an  interest  in  that  nation.  Tbis, 
along  with  Lanfrey*s  History  of  Kapoleon,  which  has  done  so  much  to 
counteract  the  mischief  of  Thiers'  glorification  of  the  first  Napoleon, 
and  to  break  the  speU  of  the  Napoleonic  legend  oyer  the  nation,  is  one  of 
the  best  signs  of  the  times.    Heayen  smile  on  the  omenl 
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SOME  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  LABOUR  QUESTION. 

II. 

It  dannoi  be  denied  that  among  labourers  the  feeling  of  dissatis&o- 
tion  with  their  relations  to  capitaliste  and  employers  is  deep  and  wide- 
spread, whether  with  or  ^thout  reason.  It  is  impelling  to  a  yagoe 
tmrest  and  uncertainty ;  to  efforts  more  or  less  blind  or  intelligent, 
organized  and  unorganized,  lawful  and  lawless,  to  reotii^  supposed 
wrongs,  and  assert  the  right  supposed  to  be  denied  them.  Out  of  these 
oome  combinations,  first  local,  or  in  particular  trades,  then  general  and 
in  all  trades;  now  State-wise,  now  national,  now  intemationaL  They 
are  often  assuming  a  portentous  aspect.  They  took  their  opportonify 
lately  to  place  Paris  for  a  time  under  the  reign  of  tenor  of  the  Com- 
mune, and  made  it  a  temporary  pandemonium.  Whateyer  looks  to  the 
aboUtion  or  invasion  of  private  property  unquestionably  tends  towards 
a  similar  goal,  in  whatever  country.  That  the  thoughts  of  the  more 
radical  "  labour-reformers  "  drift  in  this  direction  is  ominously  eyideni 
We  will  offer  therefore  a  brief  exposure  of  the  fsllaoy  of  some  of  the 
more  prominent  and  popular  of  their  remedies  for  existing  evils,  real 
or  supposed,  followed  by  a  suggestion  of  the  Ohiistiaa  and  only  tnxe 
remedy. 

1.  Here  come  all  schemes  for  the  relief  of  labourers  throng  the 
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fordble  seiznre  byjthe  State  of  the  priyate  property  now  in  the  poesession 
of  individnalB,  and  the  tenure  and  use  of  it  by  eociety  for  the  eqaal  pos- 
seBsion,  use,  and  enjoyment  of  all  its  membere.  In  short,  they  are  some 
fonn  of  AgrarianiBm  or  Gommnniem.  Snoh  proposed  seisare  and  distriba- 
tion  maybe  partial  or  total ;  immediate  or  gradual ;  direct  or  indirect ;  tenta- 
tire  and  provisional,  or  complete  and  permanent ;  mider  the  form  and 
pretence  of  taxation  tending  or  amounting  to  confiscation,  or  to  down- 
right spoliation,  whether  intended  and  avowed,  or  undesigned  and  dis- 
avowed. Some  favourite  watch-words  of  demagogic  agitators  on  this 
subject  mean  this,  however  phrased,  or  they  are  absurd  "  shams,"  as 
discreditable  to  the  discernment  of  their  authors  as  intrinsically  infamous. 
These  are  each  as,  that ''  labour  creates  all  the  property,  and  therefore  it 
of  right  belongs  to  the  labourers: "  "  it  is  ui^'ust  that  the  idle  should  live 
on  the  earnings  of  the  industrious,*'  etc.,  etc.  Now  this  means  that  the 
property  of  society  ought  to  be  distributed  to  its  labourers,  and  that  aU 
ought  to  be  put  on  the  footing  of  labourers,  or  it  is  nonsense.  But  what 
labour  haa  made  the  property  now  in  existence?  Is  it  not  the  past 
labour  of  those  who  have  saved  a  portion  of  their  earnings,  and  embodied 
them  in  the  commodities  which  now  constitute  property?  And  if  they 
saved  instead  of  spending  them,  by  forbearing  to  use  and  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  their  labour,  are  they  not  entitled  to  the  use,  enjoyment,  and  disposal 
of  them,  provided  they  do  not  use  them  to  the  injuiy  or  ruin  of  the 
State?  And  if  they  are  not  allowed  this  possession,  use,  and  disposal  of 
their  savings,  wiU  they  make  and  husband  them  ?  Will  any  property  or 
capital  be  accumulated  ?  Will  men  toil  and  deny  themselves  to  lay  up 
what  they  can  neither  possess,  control,  or  dispose  of?  Where  will  be 
the  labour-fund  of  society  to  sustain  the  labourer,  and  the  additional 
capital  in  improvements,  materials,  machinery,  and  the  like,  so  indis- 
pensable to  render  that  labour  effective?  Nay,  however  some  small 
abnormal  oonmranities,  made  up  of  eccentric  voluntary  recruits,  may 
establish  and  maintain  a  police  which  may  guard  their  labour  and  com'* 
modities,  and  insure  thrift,  yet  how  is  this  possible  in  society  at  large  when 
private  property  is  abolished  ?  WiU  not  each  one  seize  what  he  can^  and 
while  he  can,  before  it  is  grasped  by  others  ?  Will  they  not  thus  pluck 
froits,  seize  crops  and  fabrics  while  yet  unripe,  raw,  unfinished  ?  What 
is  this  but  universal  devastation  ? 

2.  Labour  cannot  ameliorate  its  condition  by  any  "eight  or  nine- 
boor"  laws,  or  by  any  mere  legislation  whatever.  Legislation  cannot 
alter  the  laws  of  nature,  of  man,  of  political  economics.  It  is  impossible 
for  eight  hours'  work  to  produce  what  ten  hours'  work  will.  If  it  does 
not,  it  cannot  deserve  or  command  the  wages  of  ten  hours'  work.  Suppose 
all  occupations  to  come  into  the  '*  eight-hour  system."  It  is  plain,  that 
unless  eight  hours  exhaust  their  working  faculty,  they  can  thus  produce 
only  four-fifths  as  much  as  if  they  worked  ten  hours.  There  will  then 
be  only  fbur-fifOis  as  much  for  all  consumers  to  enjoy.  If  then  the 
labourers  receive  as  much  of  this  as  when  working  ten  hours  per  day, 
the  deficit  must  be  borne  by  the  capitalist.  It  is  obvious  that  in  all  ordi- 
nary oases  this  would  be  sufficient  not  only  to  consume  the  profit  of 
capital,  but  to  eat  into  the  capital  itself.  The  consequence  must  be,  first, 
tbat  the  capital  which  sustains  and  reinforces  labour  w onld  gradually  be 
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eoDsnmed,  even  if  still  employed  in  ifte  snppari.  Bui  it  wooild  not  be  ao 
employed.  It  would  be  withdnwn,  and  pleeed  at  intflrat>  or  houded 
miprodoetiTely,  or  need  for  the  pleaenze  of  ile  owner.  Men  will  not 
employ  their  saTings  or  property,  whether  the  frnit  of  their  own  labour 
and  self-denial,  or  of  their  aneeetors  bequeathed  to  them,  in  bosmess, 
merely  to  exhaust  and  lose  it.  This  scheme,  therefore,  nmrenelly 
carried  out,  must  frustrate  itselt  There  cannot  be  less  wcnk  with  no  leas 
wages,  withoat  gradually  repelling  and  destroying  the  e^atal  that  gives 
wages.  For  like  reasons,  if  some  trades  succeed  in  redueing  the  homSt 
and  keeping  up  the  wages  of  their  labour,  while  othen  do  not,  it  can  be 
only  by  enhanced  prices  for  the  products  of  their  labour ;  that  is,  by  a  tax 
levied  upon  all  other  labourers  who  consume  theee  products.  Surely 
such  a  scheme  will  work  out  its  own  failure  in  due  time  1 

The  only  qualifioation  of  the  foregoing  riews  is,  in  the  case  of  employ- 
ments that  use  up  the  strength  in  less  than  ten  hours,  as  those  of  railroad 
engineers,  glass-blowers ;  or  when  capital,  inyeeted  in  new  and  ineieas- 
ingly  effectiye  appliances  for  bringing  the  powers  of  nature  to  the  aid  of 
labour,  enables  it  to  accomplish  in  eight  hours  more  than  heretofore  in 
ten,  besides  affording  a  due  profit  to  this  capitaL  Then  eifi^t  hours* 
work  may  gain  the  wages,  or  more  than  the  wages,  before  awarded  to 
ten  hours'  work.  A  greater  advance  in  wages  than  this  has  thus  been 
achieved  within  the  past  twenty  years,  and  we  may  look  for  forther 
advances  from  this  source  in  the  future.  Already  the  day's  work  has 
been  reduced  to  nine  hours  in  many  British  foctories  without  destroying 
the  profit  of  capitaL  But  this  is  due  to  the  increase,  reward,  and 
encouragement  of  capital,  not  to  repelling,  waning  against,  or  destroy- 
ing it 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  true  moral  and  economic  principles  cobeide. 
That  men  should  enforce  as  much  compensation  for  less  work  as  for 
more,  for  less  products  as  for  more,  is  in  contravention  of  eternal  justioe. 
It  is  just  like  saying  one  shilling  is  entitled  to  buy  as  much  as  five,  u  «•» 
is  worth  five :  eight  hours  can  never  permanently  receive  the  wages  of 
ten  hours  till  capitalists  can  afford  to  pay  it  and  still  make  a  profit. 

8.  The  next  remedy  which  labourers  are  blindly  applying  to  redress 
their  supposed  grievances  is  strikes— the  combination  to  refbse  work  in 
some  given  occupation,  or  group  of  occupations,  until  they  can  thns 
enforce  from  capitalists  or  employers  their  demands  for  increased  wages 
or  other  privileges.    Upon  this  it  may  be  observed  generaUy : — 

(1.)  That  it  is  essential  to  the  success  of  such  efibrts,  not  only  that 
those  in  the  combination  stop  labouring,  but  that  they  prevent  others 
from  labouring  in  their  place ;  otherwise  the  combination  is  thwarted  at 
once.  In  order  to  this,  lawless  violence  is  often  necessary  to  be  used  to 
prevent  those  from  working  who  are  disposed  to  work.  This  is  an  out- 
rageous infraction  of  the  fundamental  rights  of  every  man— the  right 
to  labour  and  to  support  himself  by  labour.  Such  violence  should  be 
repressed ;  and  the  State  is  faithless  to  its  supreme  trust  if  it  do  not  put 
forth  its  utmost  power  to  secure  to  every  man  the  inalienable  right  to 
exert  his  powers  in  useful  service. 

(2.)  During  the  period  for  which  strikes  render  ci^ital  and  labour 
unproductive,  labourers  and  oapitaliste  alike  must  subsist  hy  eonsusiuig 
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and  dimuushing  capital  previonfily  aocuinulated,  thus  detracting  so  much 
from  the  labour  fond,  and  therefore  indirectly  from  the  wages  of  labour 
in  society.  A  part  of  this  diminution  is  Buffered  by  the  labourers  them- 
selves  during  the  continuance  of  the  strike,  vhen  they  get  no  wages.  A 
part  is  borne  by  other  labourers  who  consume  the  products  they  make 
in  the  enhanced  prices  they  are  compelled  to  pay  for  them.  Exceptional 
eases  aside,  in  the  long  run  and  on  a  large  scale,  strikes  must  cost  the 
labourer  more  than  he  gains  by  them. 

(8.)  In  the  end,  there  is  no  way  in  which  the  labourer  can  realise  so 
much  for  his  labour  as  from  the  unrestricted  competition  of  capital  for 
his  services  in  its  various  modes  of  employment,  and  the  exercise  of  the 
greatest  possible  skill,  fidelity,  and  assiduity  on  his  part  as  a  labourer. 
Thus  will  it  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  capitalist  to  give  him  the  highest 
wages ;  he  will  be  free  to  give  them,  and  have  the  highest  motive  to  give 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  moment  strikes  or  **  eight-hour  "  laws 
render  it  onprofitable  or  extra-hazardous  for  capital  to  employ  labour  in 
any  department,  it  will  find  its  way  elsewhere.  No  strikes  can  perma- 
nently alter  the  normal  rate  of  wages  determined  by  the  relation  of 
supply  and  demand, — ^the  supply  being  the  number  of  labourers  seeking 
employment,  and  the  demand  for  them  being  the  amount  of  capital 
seeking  labourers  to  use  and  work  it  at  a  profit  to  its  owners.  The  most 
that  strikes  can  do  is  to  produce  the  loss  resulting  from  the  idleness  of 
labour  and  capital  caused  by  them  and  from  other  derangements  indi- 
rectly resulting,  as  from  the  stoppage  of  manufacturing,  caused  by  the 
want  of  coal  to  produce  the  necessary  motive  power.  While  thus  work- 
ing unmitigated  evil,  they,  at  the  best,  accomplish  nothing  which  the 
free  competition  of  capital  for  labour  would  not  better  secure  without 
them.  They  may,  for  reasons  already  given,  depress  wages  below  this 
normal  average :  nothing  can  permanently  raise  them  above  this  stand- 
ard. Here  the  laws  of  economics  and  ethics  coincide  in  demanding  the 
completest  fidehty  in  behalf  of  all  interests  and  all  parties. 

4.  Anotlier  remedy,  closely  connected  with  the  last,  is  the  institution  of 
IVades  Unions,  which  include  all  the  members  of  any  given  trade  who 
can  be  persuaded  to  enter  them,  for  the  purpose  of  exacting  a  certain 
rate  of  wages  from  employers  in  that  calling.  The  object  is  to  enforce  a 
much  higher  rate  of  wages  than  the  normal  standard  that  would  arise 
from  the  law  of  freedom  in  the  choice  of  occupation,  and  between 
labourer  and  employer.  Now  to  associations  for  mutual  protection  and 
improvement  between  tradesmen  or  craftsmen  of  a  given  kind,  or  of 
several  kinds,  there  can  be  no  objection ;  everything  is  in  their  favour  so 
long  as  they  do  not  trench  upon  the  fundamental  principles  of  morality, 
economics,  the  rights  and  welfare  of  men  and  of  society.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  accomplish  the  objects  at  which  many  of  these  Unions  aim 
without  such  infringement  of  Eacred  rights  and  fundamental  principles. 
In  order  to  compel  employers  to  give  the  compensation  they  demand, 
they  not  only  must  refuse  to  work  for  lees,  which  they  have  a  right  to  do 
fio  long  as  they  can  support  themselves  without  labour,  but  tbey  must 
prevent  others  from  so  working  who  otherwise  might  do  it.  This  can  be 
only  by  coercion,  lawless  terror,  and  violence.  Their  method  commonly 
is  to  refuse  to  work  for  any  who  employ  persons  not  of  their  guild;  to 
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bring  so  large  a  proportion  of  their  partioolar  oraft  into  their  Booiety,  as 
to  overawe  outsiders  who  attempt  to  labour  for  their  employers;  to 
render  it  thus  impracticable  for  any  master  mechanics  to  prosecute  busi* 
ness  except  on  the  terms  they  dictate ;  to  compel  them  to  pay  equal 
wages  to  all  of  their  order,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent ;  to  refuse  to  work 
for  those  who  have  apprentices,  or  any  but  the  smallest  percentage  of 
apprentices  in  proportion  to  other  labourers,  in  training ;  and  thus  to 
diminish  the  number  of  labourers  skilled  in  their  kind  of  work  so  as  to 
insure  for  themselves  a  virtual  perpetual  monopoly  and  enormous  wages. 
Nothing  better  can  be  said  of  combinations  thus  conducted  than  that 
they  are  conspiracies  against  the  laws  of  God,  the  rights  of  man,  and  the 
welfare  of  the  community.  We  hesitate  not  to  assert  tiiat  society  should 
put  forth  its  extremest  power  to  repress  those  dangerous  movements  that 
thrive  only  by  forcibly  preventing  men  from  using  or  developing  their 
gifts  and  faculties. 

Coming  now  to  positive  methods  of  ending  disastrous  wars  between 
labour  and  capital,  the  true  solution  of  the  problem  is  to  be  found  in  the 
perfect  harmony  between  the  fundamental  principles  of  political  economy 
and  of  Ohristian  ethics. 

1.  Let  the  principles  of  Christianity  be  earnestly  insisted  on  with  refer* 
ence  to  the  respective  compensations  of  labour  and  capital.  Let  the 
capitalist  remember  that,  whatever  be  the  requirements  of  the  civil  law, 
he  is  bound  by  every  moral  and  Christian  obligation  to  give  the  labourer 
a  fair  and  righteous  share  of  .the  rewards  of  production.  No  matter  if 
the  law  give  him  absolute  despotic  control  over  the  person  and  services 
of  the  labourer,  he  is  still  under  the  most  solemn  bonds  to  the  Lord  of  all 
to  give  him  righteous  wages.  **  The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,"  what- 
ever legal  power  the  master  has  to  make  him  work  for  little  or  nothmg. 
And  so  the  charge  is  explicit  and  unequivocal  to  masters  who  have 
despotic  power  over  their  slaves,  to  give  unto  their  servants  that  which  is 
"just  and  equal,"  remembering  that  they  also  "  have  a  Master  in  heavenl" 
All  oppression,  extortion,  fraud,  grinding  the  faces  of  the  poor  in  anyway, 
by  exacting  extravagant  interest  for  capital,  are  visited  with  unsparing 
condemnation. 

On  the  other  hand,  labourers  are  no  less  under  the  most  stringent 
obligations  to  their  employers,  which,  if  well  discharged,  will  make  most 
employers  all  the  more  able  and  willing  to  pay  them  righteous  and  even 
generous  wages.  The  constant  demand  of  Scripture  distinctly  recognises  and 
explicitly  enforces  "  the  imperative  "  of  conscience,  that  we  serve  faithfully 
and  cheerfully  those  whom  we  undertake  to  serve  at  all,  applying  all 
that  diligence,  fidelity,  and  skill,  that  hearty  and  cheerful  devotion  to 
their  interests,  which  we  would  exercise  if  working  for  ourselves.  Even 
slaves  are  charged  by  St.  Paul  to  serve  their  masters,  '*  not  with  eye- 
service,  as  men-pleasers,"  but  '*with  good  wUl"  to  do  "service  as  to  the 
Lord."  If  this  obligation  is  upon  the  subjects  of  involuntary  servitude, 
how  much  more  should  those  who  labour  upon  their  own  free  contract, 
for  a  stipulated  reward,  with  alacrity  and  cheerfulness  do  their  best  for 
those  whom  they  have  undertaken  to  serve  ? 

Still  further,  those  who  labour  for  wages  ought  to  be  willing  and 
desirouB  that  they  who  ftimish  the  means  of  rewarding,  sustaining,  and 
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energising  their  labour  unto  due  efficiency  and  productiveness,  should  be 
fairly  recompensed  for  so  doing.  It  is  simply  right  that  it  should  be  so. 
For  capital  is  nothing  but  past  labour  saved  and  embodied  in  the  com* 
modities  it  has  produced,  and  applied  to  the  support  and  assistance  of 
present  and  future  labour.  The  reason  why  some  possess  it  while  others 
do  not,  is,  that  they,  or  their  elders,  have  forborne  to  spend  and  enjoy  it 
when  earned,  so  that  they  or  their  families  and  ofbpring  might  reap  its 
rewards  in  future.  Is  not  labour  thus  saved,  and  applied  to  assist  other 
labour,  as  folly  entitled  to  its  reward  as  the  labour  it  sustains  ? 

2.  Labourers  will  be  both  content  and  efficient  in  proportion  as  they 
are  made  directly  to  share  the  profits  which  remain  after  paying  fair 
wages  to  labour,  interest  on  capital,  compensation  for  risk,  insurance, 
cost  of  superintendence,  etc.  This  would  stimulate  both  the  labourer  and 
capitalist  to  exert  themselves  to  secure  the  largest  production  and  profit, 
because  this  means  the  largest  reward  to  both.  Instead  of  conflict  and 
jealousy,  it  would  stimulate  cordial  co-operation  ;  and,  in  place  of 
reluctant,  dull,  inefficient  eye-service,  bring  in  faithful,  '^zealous,  and 
effective  exertion. 

A  still  more  perfect  method,  however,  of  bringing  the  identity  of  the 
interests  of  capital  and  labour  to  the  consciousness  of  the  labourer,  is  to 
make  him  at  once  both  labourer  and  capitalist,  a  sharer  in  the  capital 
upon  which  he  is  labouring.  In  the  earlier  and  simpler  forms  of  labour, 
this  is  largely  so  in  the  natural  and  normal  working  of  things.  The 
shoemaker,  working  alone,  or  with  one  or  two  apprentices,  owns  hie  tools 
and  the  few  sides  of  leather  necessary  for  his  business  till  he  obtains  a 
new  supply.  So  of  the  blacksmith,  the  tailor,  and  carpenter,  and,  even 
now,  the  small  farmer.  But  as  society  advances  and  labour-saving 
machines  are  introduced,  which  impress  the  powers  of  nature  on  a  large 
scale  into  the  service  of  man,  immense  masses  of  capital  become  requi- 
site to  the  most  efficient  and  economical  production.  Vast  outlays  of 
money  are  required  for  the  necessary  buildings,  steam-engines,  machinery, 
fuel  for  motive  power,  raw  material,  wages,  before  a  shilling  can  be 
realised  in  return.  All  this  is  utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  day-labourers. 
It  is  very  much  owing  to  this  that  the  chasm  and  antagonism  between 
capital  and  labour  has  now  become  so  portentous. 

8.  The  power  of  Christian  love  should  smooth  and  sweeten  all  the 
relations  of  capitalists  and  labour.  Let  all  obey  the  injunction  to  "do 
good  unto  all  men*'  as  they  have  "  opportunity,'*  especially  unto  the  house- 
hold of  saints ;  let  masters  thus  deal  with  labourers,  and  labourers  with 
masters,  and  with  each  other,  and  with  men  of  every  sort  and  condition, 
and  we  should  soon  see  the  irritation  and  clashing  between  these  various 
classes  brought  to  an  end.  Here  capitalists  and  employers  are  tmder 
special  and  urgent  obligations.  They  should  so  let  their  Christian  love 
radiate  in  kindly  and  blessed  ministries  to  their  employes  and  their 
^Bonilies,  in  all  feasible  ways,  as  to  disarm  hostility,  extinguish  jealousy, 
and  **  provoke,**  not  to  envying  and  maUce,  but  to  '*  love  and  to  good  works.** 
Seldom  have  employers  manifested  this  benignity  to  their  employes 
without  breaking  down  the  wall  of  separation  between  them,  and  kind- 
ling an  affectionate  confidence  which  was  proof  against  all  venomous 
oombinntions  and  strikes. 

2  B  2 
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And  especially  Blionld  the  Clinroh  generally,  and  employers  and 
oapiialists  particularly,  make  it  a  paramount  concern  to  Chiistiamfie 
the  labouring  masses,  and  first  of  all  those  so  intimately  related  to  them 
as  employes.  This  after  all  is  the  grand  specific  which  is  sure  to  sueceed, 
and  without  which  all  others  are  unavailing.  It  has,  indeed,  a  supreme 
reference  to  God  and  eternity;  but  "godliness*'  hath  the  ^'promise  of  the 
life  that  now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come."  It  is  only  by  celestial  objects 
that  we  can  guide  aright  our  earthly  course.  The  Christian  virtaes 
rightly  adjust  all  relations,  parties,  and  duties ;  and  the  anointing  of  the 
Spirit  so  influences  all  the  parts  and  moyements  of  society,  that  friction 
and  collision  disappear. 

The  opulent  should  never  forget  that  the  greater  the  wealth  in  their 
stewardship,  the  more  serious  their  acooxmtability.  They  hold  it  as  a 
trust  for  the  support  of  those  great  charitable  and  religious  interests 
which  cannot  otherwise  be  adequately  sustained.  It  is  not  only  right 
and  Christian  that  vast  riches  should  be  lavishly  applied  to  such  objects, 
but  this  beneficent  use  of  them  does  very  mucQi  to  soothe  and  win  the 
less  favoured  classes,  to  quench  the  envy,  jealousy,  and  hate  of  the  poor. 
The  ordinary  schemes  of  religious  charity  and  benevolence  must  draw 
largely  upon  those  who  are  laden  with  an  overflowing  abundance,  as  will 
instantly  appear  if  we  remember  that  a  man  worth  a  million  sterling, 
with  an  annual  income  of  fifty  thousand  pounds,  and  a  single  family  to 
support,  must  have  more  than  twenty  times  the  annual  surplus  of  fifty 
men,  each  worth  fifty  thousand  pounds,  and  firom  their  labour  and 
property  having  each  an  annual  income  of  two  thousand  &ye  hundred, 
with  a  dependent  family.  But  pre-eminently  must  we  depend  upon 
those  who  have  accumulated  vast  piles  of  wealth, — ^worse  than  useless  for 
any  but  benevolent  and  religious  purposes, — ^for  the  founding  and  endow- 
ment of  great  religious,  educational,  charitable,  and  reformatory  institu- 
tions, which  are  so  essential  to  Christian  civilization  and  evangelisation. 
It  is  from  these  sources  that  colleges,  theological  seminaries,  public 
Ubraries,  great  classic  training  schools,  adequately-furnished  Christian 
infirmaries,  hospitals,  suitable  institutions  for  the  worthy  poor,  helpless  and 
Buflering, — and  the  unworthy  too,  whose  anguish  is  but  the  fruit  of  their 
crimes, — and  much  more  of  a  like  kind,  must  be  mainly  endowed*  And  it 
is  when  great  wealth  is  freely  but  wisely  used  for  such  purposes  that  it 
excites  the  love  and  confidence  of  the  less  fortunate  dasses*  instead  of 
that  envy  which  it  naturally  kindles  when  sturdily  withheld  from  worthy 
charitable  and  public  objects,  and  prostituted  whoUy  to  selfish  greed  and 
personal  indulgence. 

Upon  this,  as  upon  every  other  ethical  and  Christian  aspect  of  this 
subject,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  clergy  to  be  faithful  and  explicit  in  their 
inculcations  to  all  psjrties  involved ;  earnestly  to  *'  charge  them  that  are 
rich  in  this  world,  that  they  be  not  high-minded,  nor  trust  in  uncertain 
riches,  but  in  the  living  God,  who  giveth  us  richly  all  things  to  ei\joy ;  that 
they  do  good,  that  they  be  rich  in  good  works,  ready  to  distribute,  willing 
to  communicate ;  laying  up  in  store  for  themselves  a  good  foundation 
against  the  time  to  come,  that  they  may  lay  hold  on  eternal  life." 
(lTim.vi.  17-19.) 
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I. — ^A  SKETCH  OF  THE  CABEER  OF   CAPTAIN  THOMAS  WEBB. 

It  will  often  be  found  in  reading  religioos  biography  that  persons  who 
have  been  eminently  useful  to  their  fellows  in  purely  spiritual  or  even 
benevolent  undertaldngs,  have  previously  been  rescued  in  extraordinary 
ways  from  imminent  and  almost  certain  death.  This  was  the  case  with 
the  man  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  these  lines — Captain  Thomas 
Webb  ;  of  whom,  imfortnnately,  no  adequate  biography  exists,  and  con- 
cerning whom,  at  the  present  moment,  only  a  few  scattered  threads  of 
information  can  be  woven  into  one  comparatively  short  narrative.  In  1767 
a  number  of  godly  people  used  to  meet  together  in  a  large  room  near  the 
bairacks  in  New  York  for  religious  services.  Some  of  the  soldiers  joined 
them,  and  obtained  salvation.  One  evening  a  strange  mihtary  officer, 
from  Albany,  as  it  turned  out,  in  full  regimental  uniform,  and  girt  with  his 
sword,  made  his  appearance  in  the  room.  All  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
him,  and  many  feared  that  he  had  come  with  authority  to  prohibit  the 
meeting,  or  at  any  rate  for  the  purpose,  whether  authorized  or  not,  of 
interfering  with  ^e  proceedings.  But  he  devoutly  joined  in  the  wor- 
ship, and  at  the  condnsion  of  the  service  asked  permission  to  address 
those  present.  He  then  related  an  extraordinary  deliverance  from 
death  which  God  had  wrought  out  for  him.  It  was  in  1759,  eight  years 
before,  at  the  siege  of  Quebec,  under  General  Wolfe,  who  unfortunately 
fell  just  after  the  first  shouts  of  victory  rose  from  his  troops.  The  fleet 
having  anchored  near  Quebec  the  general  called  the  crew  on  deck,  and 
told  them  that  the  French,  aware  of  their  coming,  had  so  pointed  their 
guns  as  to  be  able  to  destroy  both  ships  and  men  in  case  they  attempted 
to  land  near  the  batteries.  He  then  asked  them,  *' Can.  you  drag  my 
cannon  up  these  steep  heights  ?  ''  All  shouted,  "  Yes ;  '*  and  the  army 
landed  during  the  night.  Next  morning,  when  Montcalm,  the  aged 
French  general,  was  told  that  Wolfe  had  gained  the  Heights  of  Abraham, 
he  was  heard  to  say,  "  That  boy  has  outwitted  me  I " 

The  battle  commenced,  and  there  was  severe  fighting  in  the  open 
ground  near  the  city.  Wolfe  was  twice  struck,  without  being  obliged  to 
leave  the  field,  but  the  next  woxmd  was  in  his  chest,  and  fatal.  Webb 
was  near  him  when  he  fell,  and  was  himself  wounded  in  the  arm ;  but, 
as  ttie  injury  was  not  serious,  he  was  soon  afterwards  engaged  with  the 
detachment  sent  to  reduce  the  fortress  of  Louisburg,  where  a  shot  struck 
his  right  eye  and  burst  the  eye-balL  His  only  recollection  was  a  flood' 
of  light  which  accompanied  the  destruction  of  the  eye.  He  was  put, 
Along  with  the  other  wounded,  into  a  boat,  and,  having  crossed  the 
water,  all  were  assisted  to  land.  Webb  was  pronounced  to  be  dead,  and 
about  to  be  left,  when  he  would  have  inevitably  perished ;  but  just  at 
that  critical  moment  his  senses  returned  to  him,  and  hearing  one  say, 
"  He  needs  no  help ;  he  is  dead,"  he  was  just  able  to  utter  the  words, 
"  No,  I  am  not  dead."  After  three  months*  careful  treatment  he 
recovered,  and  returned  to  England. 

Some  years  after,  when  in  Bristol,  he  was  taken  by  some  Methodists, 
vith  whom  he  had  business,  to  hear  Wesley,  under  whose  ministry  he 
was  spuitoally  awakened  and  converted.    Wesley  had  a  strong  regard 
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for  military  men ;  he  liked  aathority,  obedience,  meiJiodical  habits,  and 
conrage ;  he  found  that  soldiers  made  good  Methodists  in  Ireland  and 
Scotlimd,  as  well  as  in  Flanders ;  and  that  Methodist  soldiers  made  good 
preachers,  and  especially  good  disciplinarians,  as  was  proved  in  the  case 
of  John  Haime,  Sampson  Staniforih,  Duncan  Wright,  and  othen.  He 
even  advised  the  Methodists  to  learn  the  military  exezoise,  that  they 
might  the  better  defend  their  country  when  the  French  threatened  to 
invade  it  in  1756.  With  his  love  of  soldiers  it  was  no  wonder  that 
Wesley  formed  a  high  opinion  of  Webb.  This  was  promoted  by  a  little 
occurrence  at  Bath.  Entering  a  Methodist  congregation  there,  Webb 
found  that  the  preacher  had  disappointed  the  people.  He  was  equal  to 
the  occasion :  he  advanced  to  the  Communion-railing,  and  in  his  regi- 
mentals addressed  the  audience  with  great  effect,  very  wisely  making  his 
own  conversion  the  staple  and  basis  of  his  remarks.  Wesley  appointed 
him  a  Local-preacher. 

At  the  time  when  the  meetings  previously  refeired  to  were  being  held  in 
New  York,  Captain  Webb  was  stationed  at  Albany,  as  barrack-master, 
and  had  opened  his  house  for  religious  services,  which  he  conducted 
himself.  He  had  heard  of  what  was  going  on  in  New  York,  which  had 
then  a  population  of  but  twenty  thousand,  while  the  whole  of  the  States 
contained  only  about  three  millions.  One  narrative  says  that  he  hastened 
of  his  own  accord  to  join  the  Methodists ;  if  so,  he  must  have  retired 
from  actual  service  in  connection  with  the  army.  But  the  niiore  natoxal 
accoimt  is,  that  he  was  ordered  to  New  York  on  some  military  duty.  At 
any  rate  he  joined  the  congregation  to  which  an  Irish  carpenter  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  preaching,  and  produced  his  credentials  as  a  Methodist 
member  and  Local-preacher.  He  was  naturally  invited  to  preach ;  after 
which  he  and  Embury  conducted  services  regularly  three  times  a  week 
in  New  York.  Half  of  those  who  came  could  scarcely  find  admittance. 
Webb  preached  in  military  dress,  with  his  sword  lying  on  the  table  by 
his  side ;  a  green  shade  covered  his  woimded  eye. 

His  disposition  was  hearty  and  kind,  and  accorded  with  the  saying, 
'*The  brave  are  generous."  His  benignant  face,  his  tender,  fatherly 
sympathy,  the  &re  and  pathos  with  which  he  spoke,  drew  crowds  to  hear 
him.  John  Adams,  the  statesman  of  the  American  Revolution  and 
President  of  the  Bepublio,  heard  him  with  admiration,  and  describes  him 
as  "The  old  soldier-— one  of  the  most  eloquent  men  I  ever  heard;  he 
reaches  the  imagination  and  touches  the  passions  very  well,  and  ez- 
*  presses  himself  with  great  propriety.**  Another  describes  birri  as  "  a 
perfect  Whitefield  in  declamation.*'  Wesley,  after  hearing  him  in  London, 
said,  **The  Captain  is  all  life  and  fire:  therefore,  although  he  is  not 
deep  or  regular,  yet  many  who  would  not  hear  a  better  preacher  flock 
together  to  hear  him.  And  many  are  convinced  under  bis  preaching." 
Another  high  Methodist  authority,  who  knew  ^^^^  well,  says,  '*  They  saw 
the  warrior  in  his  face,  and  heard  the  missionary  in  his  voice.  Under 
his  holy  eloquence  they  trembled,^they  wept,  and  fell  down  under  his 
mighty  word.*'  Wesley  had  previously  described  him,  in  a  letter,  as  "  a 
man  of  ^e:  the  power  of  God  constantly  accompanies  his  word.'* 
Charles  Wesley  was  not  far  from  the  mark  when  he  said  to  Benson,  that 
the  Captain  was  "  an  inexperienced,  honest,  zealous,  loving  enthusiast." 
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Bui  not  only  did  his  natural  eloquence,  deep  piety,  and  fervent  zeal 
eontribnte  to  draw  multitudes,  but  the  fact  of  his  being  an  officer  and 
gentleman  gave  him  access  to  circles  that  would  have  probably  remained 
closed  to  Embury,  the  Irish  emigrant.  Wondrous  scenes  were  witnessed 
nnder  his  powerAil,  cutting,  searching  appeals.  Wails  of  penitence  were 
blended  witli  shouts  of  victory  and  notes  of  praise  from  seeking  or  saved 
sonls.  The  attraction  of  the  services  which  he  held  was  indeed  such 
that  it  was  soon  determined  to  build  a  ohapel  large  enough  to  contain  all 
oomers.  The  Captain  himself  was  the  largest  donor,  giving  thirty  pounds, 
(a  large  sum  then,)  which  was  a  third  more  than  was  contributed  by  any 
one  else.  The  ohapel  was  built  to  hold  seven  hundred  people ;  but  within 
two  years  from  its  being  opened  there  are  accounts  of  at  least  a  thousand 
hearers  crowding  both  it  and  the  area  in  its  front.  It  was  not  then  necessary 
to  provide  physical  comforts  in  order  to  secure  a  congregation.  There  were 
at  first  no  stairs,  or  breastwork  to  the  galleries ;  they  were  ascended  by 
a  rude  ladder.  Even  the  seats  on  the  lower  floor  had  no  backs.  The 
Biogtng  was  congregational ;  some  one  set  the  tune,  and  the  rest  joined 
in.  There  was  no  vestry,  nor  were  class-rooms  provided.  The  classes 
met,  according  to  the  good  old  practice,  in  private  houses,  a  custom  which 
it  is  to  be  feared  is  now  dying  out  in  many  parts  of  Methodism.  The 
opening  sermon  was  preached  by  Embury  on  October  80th,  1768,  just  two 
yesn  after  his  first  sermon  in  his  own  house  in  America ;  and  so  rapidly 
did  the  work  spread,  that  previous  to  the  Conference  of  1770  Wesley 
received  letters  from  America  reporting  a  Society  in  Ne^  York  of  about 
a  hundred  members,  and  a  chapel  to  accommodate  seven  hundred,  while 
three  times  as  many  flocked  to  the  preaching. 

The  letters  just  referred  to  begged  for  a  regular  preacher  to  take  charge 
of  tiie  work.  One  of  them  was  found  some  years  ago,  and  is  a  document 
of  great  historical  value  in  the  history  of  American  Methodism.  From 
it  we  learn  that  although  the  room  in  which  Captaiu  Webb  had  begun 
to  preach  was  in  the  most  infamous  street  of  the  city,  the  services  were 
soon  attended  by  such  large  numbers  as  are  stated  above.  At  that  time 
religion  was  not  unknown  in  New  York;  but  the  people  generally 
esteemed  their  opinions  as  the  very  essentials  of  Christianity,  and 
regarded  neither  holiness  of  heart  nor  of  Ufe.  Captain  Webb  told  them 
point-blank,  says  this  letter,  that  all  their  knowledge  and  profession  of 
religion  was  not  worth  a  rush  unless  their  sins  were  forgiven,  and  they 
had  the  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit  with  theirs  that  they  were  the  children 
of  God.  He  was  one  of  the  eight  trustees  of  the  new  chapel.  When  the 
Methodists  began  to  build,  it  appears  that  the  other  Churches,  especially 
the  Dutch  Calvinists,  cursed  them  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Yet  a  few 
years  afterwards,  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  every  church  in  the  city  was 
turned  into  a  barrack,  and  every  rehgious  service  suspended  except  in 
this  Wesleyan  chapel,  in  which  not  a  single  service  was  given  up,  nor 
the  slightest  inconvenience  experienced. 

The  ebaraoter  of  the  worshippers  at  the  ohapel  may  be  inferred  from 
the  urgency  with  which  they  begged  for  a  preacher : — **  If  possible,  we 
must  have  a  sum  of  wisdom,  of  sound  faith,  and  a  good  disciplinarian, — 
one  whose  heart  and  soul  are  in  the  work ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  by  the 
gooduew  of  God  such  a  flame  would  soon  be  kindled  as  would  never 
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stop  until  it  reached  the  great  South  Sea With  respect  to  the  money 

for  payment  of  a  preacher's  passage  over,  if  we  could  not  procure  it,  we 
would  sell  our  coats  and  shirts  to  pay  it."  Soon  after  the  Bigging  House 
had  heen  taken,  Captain  Webb,  whose  wife's  relations  lived  at  Jamaica, 
on  Long  Island,  took  a  house  there ;  in  which  he  began  to  preach,  as  well 
as  in  many  other  places.  Within  six  months  twenty-four  persons  pro- 
fessed to  have  received  the  faith  which  justifies,  nearly  half  of  them  being 
whites  and  the  rest  Negroes.  While  Webb  was,  as  he  put  it,  "  felling 
trees  in  Long  Island,'*  he  frequently  assisted  Embury,  who  continued  his 
preaching  on  Thursday  evenings,  and  Sunday  mornings  and  evenings,  at 
the  Bigging  House.  When  the  writer  of  the  letter  to  Wesley  just  about  this 
time  came  to  New  York,  and  inquired  of  his  host  (who  was  a  religions 
man)  if  there  were  any  Methodists  there,  he  was  informed  that  "  there 
was  one  Captain  Webb,  a  strange  sort  of  man,  who  lived  on  Long 
Island,  and  sometimes  preached  at  one  Embury's  at  the  Bigging  House." 

Webb  was  now  for  all  practical  purposes  an  itinerant  preacher. 
Having  been  placed  at  last  on  the  *<  retired  list,"  with  the  title  and  pay 
of  a  captain,  he  had  leisure  to  travel.  He  went  to  New  Jersey,  where  he 
formed  several  Societies.  He  founded  Methodism  in  Philadelphia,  where 
he  first  preached  in  a  sail-loft,  and  formed  a  class,  in  1767  or  1768 ;  and 
afterwards  contributed  liberally  towards  the  purchase  of  the  first  Meth- 
odist church  in  that  city.  It  was  by  him  that  Methodism  was  also 
introduced  into  Delaware.  In  1772  he  went  to  England,  in  order  to  get 
more  preachers  for  America.  In  1770  the  appointments  for  America  are : 
**  Joseph  Pilmoor,  Bichard  Boardman,  Bobert  Williams,  John  King." 
In  1771  Boardman  is  first  named,  and  Williams  left  out.  The  names 
stand  thus:  "Bichard  Boardman,  Joseph  Pilmoor,  Francis  Asbury, 
Bichard  Wright."  It  must  be  remembered  that  Pilmoor  and  Boardman 
had  been  sent  mainly  in  response  to  Webb's  urgent  letters ;  and  now  he 
made  a  spirited  appeal  for  missionaries  at  the  Conference  in  Leeds. 
He  re-embarked  in  1778,  with  Bankin  and  Shadford,  two  new  mission- 
aries ;  so  that  for  this  year  (1778)  the  appointments  are :  **  Thomas 
Bankin,  George  Shadford,  Francis  Asbury,  Bichard  Boardman,  Bichard 
Wright,  Joseph  Pilmoor,  Bobert  Williams,  John  King." 

He  continued  his  travels  and  labours  with  xmabated  zeal  till  the 
breaking  out  of  the  unfortunate  but  inevitable  Bevolution,  in  1775.  When 
he  returned  to  England,  he  was  still  conspicuous  in  furthering  the  cause 
of  God.  He  resided  in  Bristol,  where  he  was  active  in  the  erection  of 
Portland  chapel,  under  the  Conmaunion  enclosure  of  which  he  now  rests, 
and  where  a  neat  monument  has  been  erected  to  his  memory.  On  this 
it  is  stated  that  **  he  founded  the  first  Methodist  Church  "  in  America,  a 
statement  perhaps  not  quite  historically  correct.  From  Bristol  he  went 
forth  preaching  in  his  military  dress  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and 
accomplished  much  good.  So  he  toiled  on  till  his  spiritual  warfare  was 
ended. 

The  spirit  of  this  missionary  seemed  to  have  been  inlased  into  his 
converted  soldiers  and  civilians.  In  1768  a  regiment  arrived  in  the 
Channel  Islands,  in  which  were  some  who  had  been  brought  to  God  by 
his  preaching  at  Winchester  and  Southampton,  after  hia  retom  to 
England.  These  soldiers  wrote  home  to  England  for  a  preacher,  and  said, 
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in  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  that  if  one  were  sent  who  ooald  speak  hoth 
Frenoh  and  English,  '*the  Gospel  would  shine  over  the  islands."  One 
of  those  sent  was  Adam  Clarke. 

Webb's  sermons  were,  as  may  already  be  supposed,  very  effeotive  with 
military  men,  who  admired  his  noble  mien  and  commanding  voice. 
One  of  these,  John  Parsons,  heard  him  speak  in  the  open  air  at  Salis- 
bury, and  gives  an  account  of  the  Captain's  manner.  After  singing, 
prayer,  and  singing  a  second  hymn,  Webb  read  his  text  from  his  pocket- 
Bible,  and  addressed  the  people  in  an  extempore  discourse  of  considerable 
length.  Parsons  was  excited  to  the  highest  pitch,  not  so  much  perhaps 
by  the  sermon  as  by  the  earnestness  of  Webb's  manner,  and  his  mili- 
tary tone ;  concerning  which  he  says  he  thought  a  command  from  such 
a  voice  would  be  heard  through  a  line  from  right  to  left.  He  was  won, 
however,  to  Methodism  by  that  service,  became  a  Local-preacher,  and 
after  forty- five  years'  labour  in  that  capacity  departed  to  the  hosts  above, 
in  his  seventieth  year,  shouting  as  he  went :  '*  When  I  get  to  glory,  I  will 
make  heaven  ring  with  my  voice,  and  wave  my  palm  over  the  heads  of 
the  saints,  crying,  '  Victory  I    Victory  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  ! ' " 

The  Captain  persevered  in  his  work  till  his  seventy-second  year, 
when  he  is  said  to  have  been  as  active  as  many  only  fifty.  He  had  no 
family,  and  gave  to  the  cause  of  God  and  the  poor  nearly  all  his  income. 
With  cheerfuL  anticipation  he  waited  for  his  great  and  full  reward ;  and  on 
December  20th,  1796,  at  eleven  o'clock,  he  suddenly  entered  the  joy  of 
his  Lord.  He  had  partaken  of  supper,  and  retired  to  rest  about  ten,  in 
his  usual  health.  But  in  less  than  an  hour  his  spirit  had  left  its  tenement 
of  clay  to  enter  the  realms  of  eternal  bUss.  He  had  often  said  that  he  had 
some  presentiment  that  he  should  change  worlds  before  the  end  of  that  year, 
and  that  his  departure  would  be  without  premonition.  On  December  24th , 
his  remains  were  conunitted  to  their  resting-place  in  Portland,  where  they 
await  the  resurrection  of  the  just.  "  Blessed,"  enviably  blessed,  ^*are  the 
dead  who  die  in  the  Lord : "  for  they  **  rest  from  their  labours ;  and  their 
works  do  follow  them."  The  text  chosen  for  his  faneral  sermon  expresses 
the  spirit  which  animated  him  in  his  long  toil  for  Christ : — "  None  of 
these  things  move  me,  neither  count  I  my  life  dear  unto  myself,  so  that  I 
might  finish  my  course  with  joy,  and  the  ministry,  which  I  have  received 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  testify  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God."  Nothing 
is  known  as  to  what  was  the  place  of  his  birth,  or  even  his  native  country. 
The  only  opinion  ever  expressed  is,  that,  like  the  other  early  planters  of 
Methodism  on  the  soil  of  America,  he  was  an  Irishman.  It  is  probable, 
if  we  may  judge  from  his  characteristics  and  career,  that  this  was 
the  case.  W.  H.  J. 


PROFESSOR  STEINMEYER  ON  "  THE  MIRACLES  OF  OUR 
LORD  IN  RELATION  TO  MODERN  CRITICISM."  * 

The  modem  opponents  of  Christianity  invariably  make  the  miracles 
of  our  Lord  a  principal  point  of  attack.    It  is  obvious  to  the  most  super- 

*  **  The  Miracles  of  our  Lord  in  Relation  to  Modem  Criticism.  By  F.  L. 
Bteiameyer,  D.D.,  Ordinary  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Berlin." 
Kdinbugh :  T.  and  T.  Clark.    1875. 
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ficial  inqtiirer  that  if  these  are  invalidated,  the  sapemataral  character  of 
the  religion  of  Christ  is  placed  in  the  most  extreme  peril,  if  not  aetnaUy 
destroyed.  In  proportion  as  this  object  seems  in  any  case  to  be  gained, 
fleepticism  triumphs, — our  holy  faith  descends  to  the  lerel  of  a  hmnan 
system  of  ethics,  the  personal  presence  and  existence  of  God  fade  away, 
and  materialism  becomes  dominant.  It  is  only  just  to  oiirselyes  to  demand 
what  is  the  end  proposed  by  the  writers  of  the  school  in  question :  if  that 
be  clearly  understood,  we  shall  be  in  a  much  better  position  to  judge  of 
the  quality  of  the  means  it  employs.  If  the  purpose  be  to  deprive  us  of 
those  great  principles  and  truths  which  alone  meet  the  universal  require- 
ments of  the  inner  nature  of  man,  we  have  the  right  to  oonclude  that  they 
who  entertain  it  are  not  the  friends  of  humanity. 

It  is  of  importance  to  remember  that  the  high-priests  of  science  find 
themselves  compelled  to  admit  that  there  are  aspirations  and  necessities 
common  to  our  race  to  which  they  are  not  able  to  minister.  Notwith- 
standing all  efforts  to  the  contrary,  the  spirit  of  man  refuses  to  be  mate- 
rialised. With  all  readiness  to  recognise  the  advantages  of  searching 
investigation  into  the  order  of  nature,  and  the  marvellous  homogeneity 
and  continuity  of  its  operations,  the  heart  of  humanity  declares  that  it 
seeks  a  higher  theatre  of  worship  than  the  laboratory  of  the  scientist :  the 
deep  mystic,  spiritual  element  in  us  finds  no  response  from  the  altar  that 
is  there  erected.  Those  who  seek  to  eliminate  the  supernatural  from 
religion  would  leave  us  in  a  state  of  utter  destitution ;  and  they  thereby 
furnish  the  strongest  presimiption  against  the  soundness  of  their 
methods  of  treating  Christianity.  It  is  inmiaterial  whether  their  attacks 
are  directed  against  the  authenticity  of  the  records,  or  against  the  mira- 
cles therein  declared  to  have  been  wrought  by  Christ. 

There  is  no  doubt,  whatever  may  be  the  position  taken  for  the  time 
being,  that  the  actual  occurrences  of  the  miraculous  detailed  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture are  opposed  in  the  interests  of  Pantheism,  so  far  as  the  leaders  in  that 
opposition  are  concerned.  Miracles  are  with  them  an  impossibility,  because 
there  is  no  personal  Deity  allowed  to  effect  them.  Material  organization 
is  everything ;  its  modes  of  action,  it  is  held,  are  fixed  and  unalterable. 
We  are  not  to  inquire.  Whence  the  forces  by  which  nature  works  ?  We 
must  accept  the  unpfailosophical  dogma,  that  dead  matter,  uXi;,  has 
organized  itself,  and  originated  the  marvels  of  vital  force  and  activity. 
Positiviem,  therefore,  becomes  the  true  philosophy.  We  think  the  time 
has  come  in  which  we  are  required  to  denounce  tiiis  notion  of  a  nature- 
god  as  involving  impossible  conceptions,  as  precluding  the  true  idea  of 
Qod,  and  as  being  employed  merely  for  the  puipose  of  avoiding  the  con- 
sequences of  an  avowal  of  naked  atheistic  materialism. 

The  Pantheistic  notion  is  a  contradiction  of  apprehensions  of  which 
mankind  are  everywhere  possessed, — is  repugnant  to  the  inherent  conric- 
tion  of  humanity,  which  has  always  showed  itself  in  the  recognition  of 
Deity  as  personal,  and  as  ever  acting  in  connection  with,  but  not  as 
identical  with,  the  world  of  matter.  If  there  be  no  supreme  Personal 
Being,  we  must  ask.  Whence  has  man  himself  derived  such  a  con- 
ception ?  If  he  be  a  material  being  only,  whose  sphere  of  existence  is 
confined  to  this  world,  why  has  he  the  thoughts  of  another  and  higher 
one  ?    These  lofty  conceptions  as  to  Deity  which  dweU  in  him,  and  which 
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no  philosophy  can  eradicate,  themBelvdB  declare  their  origin.  Theism  is 
the  tme  theory  of  human  nature  in  this  relation ;  and  on  that  theory  the 
possibility  of  miracles  must  be  admitted.  The  accumulation  of  improba- 
bilities as  to  their  occurrence  is  but  one  method  of  masking  the  real 
Spinozism  that  famishes  the  secret  ground  of  objection. 

The  apologetic  value  of  the  miraculous  has  been  variously  estimated. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  this  has  been.very  much  the  result  of  the  attempts 
on  the  part  of  theologians  to  distinguish  between  miracles  and  miracles. 
No  doubt  these  appear  m  considerable  diversity  of  relations,  according  as 
they  were  more  or  less  open  to  observation.  It  is  of  the  first  importance 
to  bear  in  mind  that  the  religion  of  Holy  Scripture  is  based  on  miracle. 
If  that  be  eliminated,  the  whole  collapses  to  the  level  of  a  purely  human 
contrivance:  the  presence  of  noiraculous  power  has  erer  been  regarded  as 
the  manifestation  of  a  Divine  presence.  By  whatever  means  the  magi« 
eians  of  Egypt  effected  their  imitations  of  the  acts  of  Moses,  there  was 
a  point  beyond  which  the  power  that  directed  them,  whether  human  or 
demoniac,  could  not  go.  They  were  compelled  to  acknowledge  "the 
finger  of  God,"  and  to  admit  that  this  was  a  Divine  endorsement  of  the 
authority  and  claims  of  Moses.  So  we  must  maintain  that  the  proved 
accomplishment  of  the  miraculous  is  unquestionably  the  Divine  sanction 
given  ahke  to  the  messenger  and  his  message.  The  apologetic  import- 
ance of  miracles  cannot  be  safely  underrated. 

Christ  Himself  declared  that  His  "  works  "  were  true  and  proper  evi- 
dence of  His  Divine  Sonship ;  and  especially  for  such  as  could  not  receive 
the  great  truth  on  the  testimony  of  Bis  *'  word."  It  is  obvious  also  that 
the  Apostles  considered  the  **  signs  and  wonders  "  which  were  wrought 
through  their  instrumentality  as  a  demonstration  that  the  religion  which 
they  propagated  was  Divine.  The  philosophic  opponents  of  the  super- 
natural are  disposed  to  shun  the  historico-exegetical  argument  as  being 
nnnecessaiy :  the  inherent  improbability  of  the  miraculous  is  with  them 
conclusive  on  the  subject.  But  we  are  bound  to  uphold  this  line  of 
reasoning.  If  the  records  comprised  in  the  New  Testament  can  be  shown 
to  be  historically  true,  then,  however  improbable  the  instances  of  the  dis- 
play of  miraculous  energy  which  they  contain  may  appear  from  the 
materialistic  point  of  view,  they  must  be  accepted  as  simple  facts.  The 
Theistic  conception  of  Deity  and  the  historic  testimony  of  the  sacred^ 
writers,  thus  combine  to  form  the  strongest  possible  argument  in  support 
of  the  noiraoles  of  Scripture,  and  of  Christianity  as  Divine. 

The  contribution  to  Theological  hterature  before  us,  which  has  led 
to  these  observations,  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  one.  It  undertakes  to 
treat  the  miracles  of  Christ  "  in  relation  to  modem  criticism ; "  and  the 
object  of  Dr.  Steinmeyer  is  to  show  that  not  only  is  there  no  **  inherent 
improbability "  in  miracles,  but  that  "  the  miraculous  accounts  of  the 

Gospel  history  have  in  themselves  the  highest  internal  probability^ 

a  probability  which  appears  the  brighter,  the  more  the  Biblical  narrative 
is  considered."  In  the  pursuance  of  his  design  he  proposes  to  consider 
those  miraculous  events  ^*  whoce  details  the  eye  can  follow,  that  is,  the 
mirades  of  our  Lord  Himself."  This  line  of  procedure  necessarily  leaves 
on  one  side  the  primary  miracles  of  Christianity,  such  as  the  supernatural 
birth  of  Jesus  and  His  resurrection  from  the  dead.    Deity  alone  could 
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be  cognizant  of  these.  The  argament  embraoes  only  sadi  "  woiks'*  m 
oome  within  the  range  of  hnman  observation  and  judgment ;  and  obtains 
its  data,  by  which  we  must  assure  ourselves  of  their  probability,  from  the 
ciroumBtances  under  which  they  were  accomphshed.  It  does  not  satisfy 
the  position  here  taken  to  compare  the  Evangelioal  narratives  of 
miracles  with  those  contained  in  the  apocryphal  gospels,  though  a  good 
impression  may  be  gained  by  such  comparison.  A  firmer  groxmd  than 
this  procedure  would  afford  is  necessary. 

Dr.  Steinmeyer  wisely  declines  attempting  to  show  the  probability  of 
the  New  Testament  miracles  by  an  explanation  of  their  mode.  Though 
we  have  read  such  attempts  with  interest,  we  have  always  doubted 
their  utility ;  for  tlie  reason,  that,  by  their  inevitable  £Buliire,  they  render 
the  miracle  itself  more  difficult  of  apprehension.  The  distinctive  cha- 
racter of  these  great  acts  is  a  point  of  moment  with  our  author ;  and  he 
repudiates  the  notion  of  some  of  the  earlier  apologists, — that  the  miraon- 
lous  was  only  an  acceleration  of  the  powers  of  nature.  We  must  hold  it 
to  have  been  the  result  of  direct  supernatural  and  Divine  interposi- 
tion,— ^as  *'  performed  immediately  by  the  absolute  causality  of  God,  who 
has  not  submitted  Himself,  His  freedom.  His  will,  to  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  has  not  confined  His  efficacy  within  it.*'^"  This  statement  ia  the  more 
valuable  as  coming  from  one  who  is  not  in  all  points  friendly  to  orthodox 
views.  It  is  by  no  means  an  advantage  that  the  Professor  has  complicated 
his  argument  by  the  question  whether  miracles  are  or  are  not  "  contra 
leges  naturas ;  "  and  we  rather  doubt  the  absolute  correctness  of  the  state- 
ment here  advanced, — that,  **  if  an  effect  occurs  which  certainly  would 
not  have  happened  if  the  laws  of  nature  had  been  left  to  their  own 
organic  processes,  we  must  then  agree  that  it  has  resulted  eotUra  legei 
natuTiB"  It  is  very  certain  that  the  miraculous  deeds  of  onr  Lord  were 
generally  not  of  this  character;  but  that  they  rather  attach  themselves 
to  the  order  of  nature.  We  decline,  however,  to  find  a  key  to  them  **  in 
a  power  of  nature  of  a  higher  kind  which  Jesus  had  at  His  disposal,"  or 
in  any  of  the  occult  mysteries  of  psychology.  The  design  of  these  notions 
is  obviously  to  exclude  the  presence  of  Deity.  Oertainly,  in  all  mindes 
we  must  be  able  not  only  to  recognise  the  Divine  action,  but  tiie  reason 
also  for  which  the  action  has  been  called  forth.  *'  If  these  motives  are 
shown,  and  that  not  from  general  considerations,  but  from  the  existing 
test  itself,  from  the '  event  *  which  our  eyes  perceive,  then  ore  the  mirades 
conceived,  and  therewith  are  they  then  brought  into  the  light  of  a  com* 
plete  probability." 

The  value  of  this  particular  argument  is  found  in  the  answer  to  the 
question,  "  What,  and  how  much,  is  gained  if  the  miracles  of  Jesus  are 
made  to  stand  in  the  light  of  probability  ?  "  Dr.  Steinmeyer  contends 
for  the  usual  place  of  miracles  in  Christian  apologetics,  notwithstanding 
the  importance  which  is  now  attached  to  **  the  spiritual  operations  of 
Christ,"  as  the  principal  ground  on  which  Ohnatianity  must  rest.  It  is 
possible  for  men  to  be  foolish  enough  to  say,  that  if  they  were  allowed  to 
witness  a  miracle  they  would  distrust  their  own  eyes.  The  reason  for 
this  assertion  is  found  in  their  prior  assumption  that  the  miraculous 

nnot  occur.    It  is  clear  that  St.  John  attributed  great  apologetic  value  to 

•  Rothe. 
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the  "  works  "  of  Jesus,  when  he  says  of  them,  *'  These  are  written,  that 
ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God." 

It  is  freely  admitted  that  miraculous  manifestations  have  oeased  to  be 
necessary  in  order  to  faith  in  Christianity  ;  but  this  in  no  sense  afifeots 
the  Yalue  of  mirades  as  recorded  by  the  several  Evangelists.  We  have 
undoubtedly  large  supplementary  and  conclusive  evidences;  but  this 
offers  no  reason  for  the  abandomaent  of  those  which  were  so  essential 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  The  miracle  is  a  consti- 
tutive element  of  revelation.  Dr.  Steinmeyer  asks,  "How  can  I 
sincerely  believe  a  revelation,  if  a  '  constitutive  element '  of  it,  is  to  be 
oast  aside  ?  "  We  concur  in  the  judgment  that  men  are  not  likely  to  be 
won  over  to  the  acceptance  of  Christianity  by  our  ignoring  miracles  as 
one  of  the  reasons  on  which  it  demands  the  faith  of  all  men.  This  form 
of  evidence  is  Scriptural;  and,  therefore,  not  to  be  yielded  up  at  the 
caprice  of  unbelief:  the  fact  that  the  "  signs  "  and  "  wonders  "  wrought 
by  Jesus  are  a  stumbling-block  to  some,  can  never  warrant  the  Church  in 
dispensiDg  with  faith  in  them.  Correct  views  of  the  person  of  Jesus 
prepare  us  to  expect  such  things  in  His  case.  To  regard  them  as  indiffer- 
ent would  not  only  be  false'  in  principle,  but  actually  perilous,  as  it . 
is  but  little  of  Evangelical  Christianity  which  the  principal  opponents 
of  them  are  willing  to  leave  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  '*  Our  problem 
is  a  double  one.  The  one  is  general«  the  other  of  a  special  nature.  We 
have  first  to  show  in  particular  the  probability  of  Jesus  working 
miracles ;  and  then  the  probability  of  each  single  miracle  which,  according 
to  the  reports  of  the  Evangelists,  was  performed  by  our  Lord.'* 

*'  Jesus  a  worker  of  miracles : "  the  question  as  to  this  is  summarily 
decided  by  those  who  consider  Jesus  as  nothing  more  than  the  formed 
presentation  of  the  "  human  ideal."  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  those 
great  acts  of  His  are  treated  by  opponents.  In  some  cases  a  rationalistic 
interpretation  of  the  records  is  attempted ;  and  miracles  are  made  to 
vanish  by  the  art  of  the  critic.  A  complete  denial  is  given  by  others : 
while  again  there  are  some  who  declare  that  **  signs,'*  miraculous  deeds, 
acoording  to  the  notions  then  existing,  were  a  necessity  for  Jesus  whether 
He  was  disposed  to  such  counterfeit  action  or  not.  By  exciting  the 
imaginations  of  sufferers,  it  is  said,  Christ  might  probably  effect  cures 
which  bore  the  appearance  of  being  miraculous.  Legend  and  myth  are 
thus  made  to  do  duty  in  the  same  cause  of  scepticism,  making  a  larger 
demand  on  our  faculty  of  belief  than  the  sacred  records  which  they  are 
employed  to  discredit.  To  admit  that  the  power  of  working  miracles 
Boay  have  been  possessed  by  Jesus,  but  at  the  same  time  to  require,  in 
that  case,  that  its  manifestation  should  have  been  His  ordinary  course 
of  action,  is  a  sign  of  the  perplexity  of  such  minds  as  that  of  Schleier- 
macher  and  others,  who  desire  to  uphold  the  honour  of  Jesus,  but  shrink 
firom  the  maintenance  of  £Qs  *'  works  "  as  actual  facts. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  the  putting  forth  of  whatever  virtue  or  faculty 
dwelt  in  Jesus  was  regulated  by  His  judgment  and  His  will.  It  is  aground- 
less  assumption  that  His  life  is  injured  if,  while  almighty  power  resided 
in  Him,  this  *'  did  not  always  come  into  action."  In  every  display  of 
Divine  energy  we  must  recognise  the  presence  of  a  sufficient  motive. 
This  is  apparent  in  the  records  of  special  Divine  procedure  in  all  ages. 
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Jcsos  dedared  thai  on  this  principle  the  working  of  miracles  on  His  part 
should  be  also  judged.  The  Father's  mode  of  action  was  the  pattern  of 
His  own :  "  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work : "  **  As  the  Father 
raiseth  up  the  dead... even  so  the  Son."  The  Father's  motive  and  mode 
of  procedure  were  also  those  of  the  Son.  It  is  an  insufficient  Tiew  to 
suppose  that  Jesus  was  impelled  to  His  great  acts  by  the  mere  impulse 
of  pity.  No  doubt  His  compassionate  nature  found  an  expression  in 
relieving  the  sufifeiings  of  men,  as  those  Bu£ferings  were  eyerywhere  the 
result  of  sin  which  it  was  His  mission  to  combat  and  destroy.  The  design  of 
God  in  revelation  has  been  to  establish  a  kingdom  of  righteousness  in  the 
earth,  and  miracles  furnished  the  means  whereby  it  was  to  be  approved  to 
mankind.  The  object  of  our  Lord  was  the  fiirther  unfolding,  and  permanent 
establishment,  of  that  kingdom.  "  Thus  the  wonder-working  of  Jesus  can 
be  conceived  in  its  connection  with  the  kingdom  of  God."  On  every  survey 
of  the  person  and  life  of  Christ,  it  must  be  admitted  that  His  intention 
was  to  found  a  new  dispensation ;  and  it  must  be  eqnaDy  allowed  that  His 
every  act  and  word  would  most  certainly  be  directed  towards  the  accom- 
plishment of  that  object. 

In  the  New  Testament  several  designations  are  employed  to  express 
the  supernatural  acts  of  our  Lord.  St.  Peter  says,  Jesus  was  *'  approved 
of  God"  by  "miracles  and  wonders  and  signs,"  dvyd/icif,  rtpctra,  <njfula, 
(Acts  ii.  22.)  The  last  of  these  terms.  Dr.  Steinmeyer  thinks,  is  the  only 
one  which  gives  us  any  distinctive  light.  It  is  remarkable  that  it  "  is 
the  one  made  use  of  throughout  the  fourth  Gospel,  particularly  in  order 
to  illustrate  the  teleological  point  of  view."  By  it  our  author  adjusts 
the  classification  of  miracles,  as  having  a  fourfold  use.  Its  **  first  signi- 
fication is  that  it  expresses  a  token,  out  of  which  something — that  is, 
something  not  perceptible  to  the  senses,  or  at  the  time  not  yet  perceptible 
to  them — should  be  deduced  from  it."  Thus  St.  Paul  gave  the  church  of 
Thessalonica  a  *'sign"  (oij/irioy)  by  which  they  could  recognise  his 
Epistles.  The  miracles  of  Jesus  are  also  "  signs,"  "  tokens  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  which  is  at  hand,**  In  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth  He  declared 
that  His  restoring  sight  to  the  blind,  and  health  to  the  lepers,  **  were 
tokens  of  the  coming  year  of  salvation."  Abraham  received  the  "  sign" 
of  circumcision,  St.  Paul  teaches,  as  a  symbol  and  seal  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  his  faith.  The  uee  of  the  term  in  this  senpe  is  Biblical.  *'  The 
express  references  of  the  Evangelists,  and  espeeiaDy  of  John,  show 
that  many  miracles  cannot  be  conceived  otherwise  than  as  uymhoU  of 
the  tre€L»wres  of  the  hingdom  of  heaven  now  opened"  In  this  respect 
they  have  a  relation  to  parables.  "  A  miracle  which  relieves  a  pain  is  the 
symbol  of  the  help  within  reach  for  a  deeper  need :  "*- 

'*  All  Thy  cores  are  mjsteries. 
And  prove  Thy  power  to  heal 
Every  sickneBs  and  disease 
Which  now  our  spirits  feel." 

A  third  element  appears  in  this  term  by  the  Apostle's  use  of  it  when  he 
says  to  the  Corinthian  church,  **  The  signs  of  an  Apostle  were  wrought 
among  you," — ^his  claims  were  sustained  by  the  fact  that  an  Apostle  only 
could  effect  those  "  signs : "  they  were  manifest  tokens  of  Apostolic 
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endowmenft.  '*  The  miracles  of  Jesus  are  conBeqaently  sabstantial 
toitnesges  of  the  power  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  which  has  become 
active.''  The  casting  out  of  devils,  and  the  raising  of  the  dead,  were  exhi- 
bitions of  this  Divine  energy.  Finally,  a  close  connection,  and  reoiprooal 
relation,  between  miracle  and  prophecy  is  recognised  in  modem  theology. 
They  are  equally  oonstitutive  elements  of  revelation :  **  We  may,  and 
ought,  to  maintain  that  there  is  aprophetio  meaning  in  the  miracle  itself. ^^ 
Those  which  were  wrought  by  Jesus  *'  on  the  laws  of  nature  "  are  held 
by  Dr.  Steinmeyer  to  be  of  this  character.  A  symbolic  element'  may 
justly  be  seen  in  them ;  but  the  prophetic  element  is  the  prevailing  one. 
The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  to  triumph  over  all  enemies,  and  its  dominion 
is  to  extend  until  it  is  universal.  '*  Thus  the  miracles  of  Jesus  are,  in 
the  fourth  place,  propheciee^  founded  on  fact,  of  the  future  dominion  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth.'' 

Having  thus  pointed  out  in  general  the  likelihood  of  the  "  works  '* 
ascribed  to  Jesus,  Dr.  Steinmeyer  proposes  **  to  show  the  motive  of  each 
single  miracle,  and  to  place  it  thereby  in  the  hght  of  probability."  Our 
space  will  admit  of  only  a  brief  notice  of  this  portion  of  his  work. 

The  acts  of  Jesus  which  our  author  regards  as  signs  of  the  coming 
kingdom  of  heaven,  are  the  healing  of  Peter's  mother-in-law ;  the  restor* 
ation  of  the  woman  who  had  the  issue  of  blood ;  the  cure  of  the  woman 
who  for  eighteen  years  had  been  bound  by  a  spirit  of  infirmity ;  the 
healing  of  the  man  who  had  the  dropsy ;  and  the  restoring  of  the  withered 
hand.  The  illustrative  character  of  these  *'  works  "  of  our  Lord,  as  of 
others,  is,  no  doubt,  multiform ;  but  it  is  just  to  infer,  from  the  time  of 
their  accomplishment,  and  from  their  nature,  that  they  were  intended 
by  the  Saviour  as  His  declaration  that  the  fulfilment  of  Isaiah's  prophecy 
was  at  hand, — that  in  Himself  and  His  actions  **  the  acceptable  year  of 
the  Lord"  was  about  to  begin.  The  accomplishment  also  of  several  of 
them  on  the  Sabbath  is  not  without  its  significance.  With  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  dispensation  of  grace,  which  the  merciful  nature  of  these  cures 
indicated,  there  was,  moreover,  to  be  inaugurated  a  truer  principle  of 
Sabbath-observance  than  the  one  which  had  so  long  prevailed. 

In  the  "  second  group  "  Dr.  Steinmeyer  gives  prominence  to  the  heal- 
ing of  the  man  sick  of  the  palsy.  This  miracle,  we  think,  very  distinctly 
illuBtrates  the  great  question  of  forgiveness ;  and  thus  as  dearly  shows 
forth  the  spiritual  riches  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  which  Christ  Himself 
was  to  dispense.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  case  the  word,  **  Thy  sins 
be  forgiven  thee,"  is  first  spoken.  It  may  be  that  the  reason  for  this  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  man's  sins  were  the  immediate  cause  of  his 
physical  malady,  as  well  as  in  his  unexpressed,  but  perceived,  faith  in  the 
power  of  Jesus  to  meet  all  human  wants.  We  may  also  see  here  a  design 
to  intimate  to  the  astonished  and  unbelieving  Scribes  and  Pharisees  that 
in  Himself  resided  the  right  to  forgive  sins,  which  was  to  be  demon- 
strated by  His  efifectively  speaking  what  they  erroneously  thought  to  be 
the  greater  word,  '*  Arise,  and  walk."  The  ability  to  heal  the  body  was 
declarative  of  that  to  heal  the  soul;  and  thus  in  the  highest  sense  a 
symbol  of  the  spiritual  boons  which  the  kingdom  of  heaven  would  bring. 
The  cleansing  of  the  ten  lepers ;  the  healing  of  the  man  born  blind ;  and 
the  restoring  of  the  deaf  and  dumb>  are  also  treatod  under. this  head. 
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Dr.  Steinmeyer  exposes  the  shaUowBees  of  the  attempts  made  by  fbe 
legendary  school  to  show  the  onreality  of  these  great  acts. 

As  witnesses  of  the  power  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  two  disses  of 
miracles,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  especially  are  employed.  In  the 
deliverance  of  those  possessed  by  evil  spirits,  and  in  Uie  raising  of  the 
dead,  the  presence  of  a  Divine  energy  receives  its  most  ample  demon- 
stration. '*  These  miracles  are  real  proofs  of  Je»u9  at  the  Bedeemer. 
They  do  not  merely  show  what  He  amf  and  what  He  toiU  do,  but  they  mani- 
fest Him  in  the  fulness  of  His  glory,  as  the  Lord  of  the  kingdom,  who, 
as  snoh,  acts  with  majesty.*'  The  restoration  of  Lazarus  to  life  offers  a 
formidable  difficulty  to  the  opponents  of  the  evangelical  record.  In  this,  and 
other  similar  cases,  the  Evangelists  are  held  by  our  opponents  to  be  no 
longer  the  victims  of  hallucination,  but  the  conscious  elaborators  of  fidBe- 
hood.  Old  Testament  occurrences  are  frequently  employed  to  represent 
the  occasion  which  induced  the  fabrication  of  various  portions  of  their 
narratives  b}^  the  Evangelists,  on  the  supposition  that  Christ  ought  not  to  be 
behind  the  most  illustrious  men  of  ancient  times.  But  the  raising  of  Lazanu 
demands  from  them  a  new  form  of  explanation.  Hence  it  is  said,  "  The 
Christians  were  not  like  other  men,  who  have  no  hope  beyond  the  grave : 
death  appeared  to  them  as  nothing  but  a  sleep The  faith  in  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ  involved,  indeed,  the  principal  guarantee  for  the  future 

resurrection, but  men  desired  to  see  also  active  proofs  of  the  exercise 

of  His  power  on  the  part  of  Him  who  was  to  raise  the  dead :  He  must 
not  merely  have  been  raised  from  the  dead  Himself^  but  must  also 
Himself  have  raised  the  dead.'*  '-^^  The  Evangelists,  therefore,  must  invent 
oases  accordingly.  This  is  said  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  record  of 
the  memorable  scene  at  Bethany  I 

We  are  thus  asked  to  believe  that  the  Evangelists  sought  to  oonfiim 
their  faith,  and  that  of  others,  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  by  the 
conscious  elaboration  of  a  fiction,  while  at  the  same  time  they  were 
expositors  of  the  highest  order  of  morality.  It  must  occur  to  the  least 
observant,  that  the  Apostles  did  not,  in  their  preaching,  employ  these 
miracles  of  redemptive  power  to  convince  men  of  the  ultimate  privilege 
of  Christianity,  but  reUed  on  the  resurrection  of  Christ  Himself  for  the 
success  of  their  mission.  We  have  also  to  consider  the  capacity,  or  other- 
wise, of  those  early  disciples  for  the  production  of  such  a  narrative  as  the 
one  which  John  gives  of  that  striking  event.  A  poetic  ingenuity)  £ur 
exceeding  that  of  Strauss  himself,  was  necessary  for  its  origination.  In 
the  author  of  "  The  Life  of  Jesus"  we  see  only  an  ingenious  attempt  to 
invalidate  a  history  given  to  his  hand ;  but  in  St.  John's  case  there  was 
required  the  genius  to  conceive  as  well  as  to  work  it  out  in  a  manner 
at  once  the  most  affecting  and  grand.  We  must  confess  that  our  power 
of  credulity  falters  in  the  effort  which  this  theory  demands  from  ii  St 
John's  narrative  is  ably  vindicated  by  Dr.  Steinmeyer. 

In  the  ** fourth  group"  are  included,  Peter's  draught  of  fishes;  the 
money  in  the  month  of  the  fish ;  the  stilling  of  the  tempest;  the  mira- 
culous feeding  of  the  multitude ;  the  turning  of  the  water  into  wine ;  ftsd 
the  cursing  of  the  fig-tree.    These  acts  of  Jesus  possess  the  prophetic 

*  Strauss. 
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element ;  and  may  be  viewed  in  a  twofold  aspect.  A  fatnre  condition  is 
in  them  intimated  under  tho  sign  of  the  miracle,  which  is  "  the  victorious 
development  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth ;*^  and  "the  symbolio 
element  forms  the  substratum  on  which  the  prophetic  is  raised;  the  one  is 
made  the  form,  the  other  the  real  substance." 

We  have  already  exceeded  our  limits,  and  must  close  our  notice  of 
this  interesting  volume.  Its  purpose  is  to  show,  from  the  character  of 
cTesas  and  His  mission,  that  the  working  of  miracles  by  Him  was  in  the 
highest  degree  probable ;  and  those  wMch  are  recorded  as  having  been 
accomplished  by  Him  appear  in  their  relations  as  most  fitting.  Its 
apologetic  value  is  considerable.  It  will  not  convince  those  who  have 
drifted  into  utter  unbeUef ;  but  it  will  promote  the  faith  of  such  as  desire 
to  uphold  the  honour  of  Christ  and  the  credit  of  Christianity.  We  com- 
mend the  study  of  it  to  thoughtful  and  intelligent  readers,  and  especially 
to  students  of  divinity,  whose  position  requires  a  competent  knowledge  of 
modem  theological  controversy.  M.  G. 
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EFFECTS. 

MoDSBN  ingenuity  has*  opened  at  the  Vatican  a  storehouse,  out  of 
which  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  Christian  doctrines  and  duties, 
regulations  and  orders,  can  be  procured  as  it  may  be  necessary.  In 
past  centuries  error  travelled  at  a  pace  comparatively  slow.  Falsehoods 
in  doctrine  or  inventions  in  ritual,  if  they  originated,  as  they  did  not 
always  do,  in  some  distant  outskirt  of  Christendom,  usually  travelled 
towards  the  centre  at  no  very  rapid  rate,  and  only  rose  to  the  place  of 
honour  after  they  had  won  over  the  world  to  their  side.  So  gradual  was 
the  advancement  of  error,  that  it  required  very  nearly  a  millennium  to 
bury  the  truth  out  of  the  sight  of  men.  But  now  when  the  official  dictum 
of  one  man  can  make  an  article  of  faith  which  the  whole  Bomish  Church 
is  bound  to  believe,  for  no  reason  whatsoever  except  that  it  falls  from 
him,  the  noxious  plant  may  be  expected  to  grow  with  more  than  tropical 
luxmianoe.  In  these  dronmstanees,  let  any  man  who  knows  the 
Papal  spirit  of  the  age,  reflect  what  absolute  guarantee  the  Christian 
world  at  this  moment  has  that  the  following  doctrines  and  edicts  may 
not  be  sent  forth  from  the  Vatican,  before  the  nineteenth  century  closeSf 
with  all  the  solemn  sanctions  of  infEdlibihty : — 

1.  That  the  temporal  power  of  the  Popedom  is  an  essential  doctrine  of 
Christianity,  and  a  dogma  Divinely  revealed. 

2.  That  all  Christians  are  bound  to  maintain  the  temporal  power  of 
the  Popedom,  or,  if  necessary,  to  fight  for  its  restoration. 

8.  That  every  Christian  sovereign  is  bound  to  do  homage  to  the  Pope^ 
before  exeroising  sovereign  rights  in  his  own  territories. 

4.  That  no  Act  of  Parliament  shall  be  counted  valid  among  Boman 
Catholics  until  it  has  first  received  the  Papal  approval. 

5.  That  when  the  law  of  the  land  comes  into  collision  with  the  law  of 
the  Chmrch,  the  former  is  in  every  case  to  give  way. 
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6.  That  every  oopy  of  the  Seriptnree  in  the  vnlgar  tongue  eirciilating 
among  the  people  ia  to  be  forthwith  called  in  and  burned. 

7.  That  every  man  who  peraiBts  in  reading  the  Scriptures  or  any  other 
book  on  theBoman  Index,  shall  be  handed  overto  the  careof  the  Holy  Office. 

We  do  not  say  that  these  piinciplefl  ever  wiU  be  affirmed  by  the 
Papal  chair.  We  belieye  they  will  not,  for  two  reasons,— >!r»<,  that  the 
eoclesiastioal  power  is  of  itself  too  feeble  to  carry  them  out;  and,  tecandls, 
because  the  civil  power,  even  in  Catholio  countries,  has  discovered  that 
it  is  not  for  the  general  good  that  the  State  shall  act  as  a  menial  and 
executioner  by  the  Church's  order.  But  naught  is  wanting  at  the 
centre  of  Christendom  except  the  power ;  and  no  man  who  htf 
studied  the  spirit  of  the  Papacy  under  the  present  pontificate  can  enter- 
tain a  doubt  that,  if  the  ability  existed,  most  of  these  principles  would, 
before  seven  years,  be  in  practical  operation.  Except  the  want  of  power, 
what  other  guarantee  has  the  Christian  world  that  they  will  not  ?  The 
will  is  not  lacking,  and  infiaUibility  supplies  the  means.  The  ample 
truth  is  that  there  is  now  no  doctrine,  or  edict,  or  pronouncement,  how- 
ever improbable  it  may  appear,  which  the  Pope  may  think  useful  either 
for  perpetuating  his  own  domination  or  securing  the  eventual  triumph  of 
his  religion,  which  may  not  issue  at  any  moment  from  the  centre  of 
infallibility  when  the  cur»a  judges  that  it  can  be  done  with  effect.  ThiB 
being  so,  error,  disdaining  the  delay  and  miahaps  and  slow  advances  of 
the  ancient  method,  may  be  expected  in  future  to  advance  vdth  telegraphic 
despatch,  and  to  multiply  and  grow  till  the  end  is  reached. 

The  influence  of  the  recent  Decree  on  the  science  of  Biblical  interpre- 
tation is  not  unworthy  of  being  considered.     In  Bulls  issued  by  the 
Boman  pontiff,  passages  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  frequenUy  quoted, 
and  occasionally  some  strange  and  amusing  expositions  are  given.  Thus 
Innocent  III.,  in  an  epistie  addressed  to  the  churches,  preparatory  to 
the  Lateran  Council  of  1215,  takes  the  words  of  Christ  in  Matt.  xvi.  24: 
— '*  If  any  man  will  come  after  Me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up 
his  cross,  and  follow  Me  *' — and  interprets  them  thus : — **  If  any  man  would 
follow  Me  to  the  crown,  he  must  follow  Me  to  the  fight," — ^meaning  to 
go  and  to  fight  with  the  Saracens  of  Palestine  for  the  recovery  of  .the 
holy  sepulchre.*  The  same  pontiff,  in  the  sermon  with  which  he  opened 
the  Council,  took  as  his  text   Luke  xxii.  15 :— **  With  desire  I  have 
desired  to  eat  this  passover  with  you  before  I  suffer."    In  his  expositioii 
he  took  the  passover  mentioned,  not  as  referring  to  the  Jewish  festival 
so  called,  but  in  the  literal  sense  of  a  pacing  over^  and  applied  it  to 
himself  in  a  threefold  manner.    He  (Innocent)  desired  to  pass  over  with 
the  bishops  in  a  corporal  manner,  by  going  on  the  crusades  iar  the 
deliverance  of  Jerusalem ;  in  a  spiritual  manner,  by  reforming  the 
Universal  Church ;  and  in  an  eternal  fashion,  by  passing  over  with  them 
from^this  to  the  better  life.j     The  celebrated  Bull,  ^nam  Saneta/oh 
contains  also  some  rare  specimens  of  Biblical  interpretation.    According 
to  its  author,  Pope  Boniface  YUI.,  the  '*  two  swords"  which  the  disciples 
of  Christ  possessed  amongst  them  on  the  night  of  His  betrayal,  are  the 

-itual  and  the  temporal  power,  both  of  which  belong  to  the  Chnreb. 
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The  word  of  the  Lord  to  Jeremiah,  (chap.  i.  10,)— <*  See,  I  have  this  day 
set  ihee  over  the  nations  and  over  the  kingdonu,  io  root  out,  and  to  pull 
down,  and  to  destroy'* — is  interpreted  to  be  the  power  given  to  the 
Church  over  the  kingdoms  of  this  world.  Again,  1  Cor.  ii.  15,— «*  He 
that  is  spiritual  judgeth  all  things,  yet  he  himself  is  judged  of  no  man,"— 
is  interpreted  by  Boniface  to  mean,  that  if  the  civil  government  go  wrong, 
it  IS  to  be  judged  by  the  Pope,  but  if  the  Pope  go  wrong,  he  is  not 
accountable  to  any  earthly  government,  but  to  God  alone. 

Perhaps  these  expositions  are  illustrations  of  Dr.  Newman's  remark, 
that  ''at  Borne  the  rules  of  interpreting  authoritative  documents  are 
known  with  a  perfection  which  at  this  time  is  scarcely  to  be  found  else- 
where." However  this  may  be,  similar  expository  efforts  may  be  found 
to  any  extent  in  the  Balls  and  Encyclicals  of  pontiffs.  It  might  have  been 
poflsible  under  other  circumstances  to  forget  such  things,  and  to  make 
allowance  for  spiritual  darkness  in  high  places.  But  the  dogma  does  not 
permit  this  to  be  done.  Infallibility  stamps  on  these  grotesque  exposi- 
tions the  attribute  of  perpetuity.  No  Boman  Catholic  now,  on  penalty 
of  his  ecdesiastioal  allegiance,  must  dare  to  differ  from  such  an  inter- 
pretation, however  absurd  it  may  appear  to  him.  Infallibility,  it  is  true, 
may  substitute  another  interpretation  in  place  of  the  former,  but  even 
that  does  not  remove  the  difficulty :  it  only  plants  one  infallible- exposition 
over  against  another  infalHble  exposition.  By  this  autocratic  method  of 
exegesis  all  private  study  of  Divine  Bevelation  is  not  only  discouraged  but 
made  useless.  Henceforth  it  is  in  vain  for  any  Boman  Catholic  scholar 
to  trouble  himself  about  the  correct  reading  of  ancient  manuscripts  and 
Tersions,  the  exact  meaning  of  the  original  words  of  Scripture,  the  laws 
of  interpretation,  or  the  philosophy  of  language,  so  long  as  there  is  a 
living  interpreter  who  has  already  imposed,  or  who  can  at  pleasure 
impose,  on  the  words  of  Scripture  a  signification  which  sets  the  science 
of  hermeneutios  at  defiance ;  and  which,  however  absurd  or  erroneous,  no 
human  being,  out  of  the  one  hundred  and  eighty  millions  over  whom  he 
is  the  spiritual  monarch)  can,  except  at  the  risk  of  his  salvation,  either 
gainsay  or  resist. 

The  same  is  equally  true  in  regard  to  the  science  of  theology.  It  will 
be  in  vain  henceforth  to  study  afresh  the  facts  and  phenomena  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  either  with  the  view  of  combining  them  into  new 
forms,  or  of  confirming  still  farther  the  ascertained  verities  of  religion* 
In  fJMst,  if  the  Pope  is  reaUy  infallible,  theology  in  future  is  not  to  be  the 
investigation  of  the  grand  truths  communicated  to  men  in  the  written 
revelation  of  God,  and  the  setting  of  them  forth  in  due  and  relative  pro- 
portion to  each  other ;  it  degenerates  simply  into  an  inquiry  as  to  what 
the  Pope  has  declared  ex  cathedra  on  this  or  the  other  question  of  faith  or 
morals.  The  man  who  is  best  acquainted  with  the  Bulls  and  Decretals 
will  henceforth  be  the  greatest  theologian.  Besides,  if  the  Pope  choose  to 
create  another  new  article  of  faith,  or  add  a  new  precept  to  the  whole 
duty  of  man,  what  Boman  Catholic  in  fature  can  take  exception  to  such 
a  thing  ?  It  is  the  product  of  infallibility,  and  he  is  bound  of  course  to 
receive  it  as  the  truth*  If  matters  proceed  in  that  line, — and  there  is  no 
reason  why  iofBdlibility  should  bo  restricted  from  teaching  all  it  can, — a 
time  may  come  when  Trent  itself  shall  have  become  obsolete,  and  when 
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the  creed  of  Pope  Fins  IV.  shaU  contain  as  Utile  of  the  Catholic  doctrine 
of  the  fature  as  the  three  ancient  creeds  contain  of  Bomish  doctrine 
now. 

When  development  of  doctrine  is  within  the  competency  of  an  indiTidoal, 
there  is  no   limit  to   development,  except  that  individuaVs  pleasure. 
Specimens  of  his  pleasure  in  this  direction  Pins  IX.  has  g^ven  already. 
He  decreed  the  doctrine  of  the  Immacnlate  Conception  of  the  Virgin  by 
his  own  authority,  and  without  having  a  line  of  the  Bible  in  its  fayonr. 
He  has  solemnly  pronounced  the  toleration  of  Protestant  worship  in 
Cathohc  countries,  the  separation  of  Church  and  State,  the  abrogation  of 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Papacy,  and  the  freedom  of  the  press,  to  be 
errors  and  sins.*    He  has  proclaimed  his  own  infallibility.    Should  be 
and  his  successors  proceed  in  the  line  of  the  Encyclical  and  Syllabus  and 
Vatican  Council,  where  is  this  mania  for  making  dogma  to  stop  ?    End 
where  it  may,  it  is  already  clear  that,  in  future,  Romish  theology  will 
have  little  to  do  with  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  the  Fathers,  the  Councils, 
or  the  Canon  law ;  these  things  may  all  be  relegated  to  the  care  of 
antiquaries  and  of  Protestants.    The  Catholic  theology  of  the  fature  will 
be  a  condensed  summary  of  the  Bulls  and  Decretals,  together  with  sncb 
additional  articles  of  faith  and  precepts  of  morality  as  the  Pope,  from  time 
to  time,  may  choose  to  send  out  upon  the  world.    This  being  so,  theology 
two  or  three  centuries  hence  may  turn  out  something  hideous,  at  wMcb 
the  Bomanist  of  the  nineteenth  century  would  be  very  much  amazed. 
One  cannot  help  thinking  sometimes  what  St.  Peter  would  have  said  Lad 
he  read  the  canons  and  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  or  what  Clement 
of  Bome  and  Tertullian  would  have  thought  had  they  known  Pius  IV. 
Probably  the  surprise  of  Pius  IX.  and  the  fathers  of  the  Vatican  wonld 
not  be  less  intense  were  they  to  be  favoured  with  a  prophetic  glance  at 
the  Catholic  creed  of  the  future. 

These  are  among  the  obvious  results  of  the  tremendous  power  witb 
which  the  Boman  pontiff  has  been  invested  with  the  consent  of  the  majo- 
rity of  the  Vatican  Council.  All  fature  Popes  may,  of  course,  be  expected 
to  exercise  this  power  according  to  circumstances,  and  with  more  or  less 
discretion.  Should  the  grand  prerogative  be  frequently  and  vigorously  used, 
the  effects  above  described  are  sure  to  follow ;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  these  effects  cannot  fail  to  be  modified  by  the  weakness  of  the 
Papacy,  by  the  amount  of  check  which  each  State  from  its  own  internal 
vigour  will  be  able  to  place  upon  ecclesiastical  ambition,  and  more  espe- 
cially by  that  sluggish  vis  inertia,  which  prevents  the  mass  of  men  from 
canning  out  to  their  practical  conclusions  all  that  they  themselves  theo- 
retically hold.  People  often  accept  principles  authenticated  by  the  sanc- 
tion of  those  in  whom  they  put  cotifidence,  without  inquiring  into  the 
exact  bearing  of  these  principles,  and  consequently  without  suspicion  of 
their  real  nature  ;  but,  fortunately  sometimes  for  the  pubHc  interest,  they 

*  Dr.  Newman  pleads  that  the  list  of  errors  in  the  Syllabus  is  to  be  interpreted 
in  the  light  of  the  Bulls  and  Allocutions  in  which  they  were  originally  condemned. 
We  have  examined  some  of  them  in  this  light,  and  are  convinced  that  the  attitude 
of  the  pontiff  towards  civil  society  and  religious  freedom  is  not  improved  when 
seen  in  its  original  setting. 
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do  not  always  make  sxioli  principles  the  rnle  of  their  own  personal  con- 
duct ;  and  if  they  were  to  see  them  embodied  in  action  and  carried  oat  by 
others  to  their  legitimate  result,  they  would  stand  aghast  at  the  result, 
and,  on  the  impulse  of  their  better  nature,  would  cast  such  fatal  consist- 
ency aside.  In  this  way  multitudes  of  Boman  Catholics  at  present 
nominally  accept  the  infallibility,  and  the  pontiff  now  flatters  himself 
that  all  is  safe,  because  since  the  withdrawal  of  the  Old  Catholic  party 
no  sound  of  opposition  is  heard  from  within. 

But  let  his  Holiness  carry  out  his  infallibility  in  the  line  of  the  Syllabus, 
and  attempt  to  prevail  on  the  masses  in  any  oonomunlty  to  combine  for 
accomplishing,  either  by  force,  which  he  affirms  he  has  a  right  to  use,  or 
by  any  other  means,  such  objects  as  the  restoration  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Papacy,  the  overthrow  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  or  of 
hberty  of  conscience,  the  persecution  of  Nonconformity  in  Boman  Catho- 
lic coimtries,  or  even  domination  over  the  civil  authority,  and  he  will 
discover  that  millions  who  now  think  that  they  believe  in  the  infallibility 
will  be  no  parties  to  help  him  to  effect  his  ends.  With  the  masses  the 
dogma  is  a  mere  abstract  theory,  about  which  they  know  little  and  care 
less, — only  as  the  Church  has  affirmed  it,  it  must,  they  think,  be  so ;  but 
with  the  Pope  it  is  simply  an  instrument  for  effecting  ulterior  ends.  As 
these  ends  develop  themselves  more  and  more,  his  people  will  have  their 
eyes  opened  to  the  nature  of  the  instrument,  but  probably  not  till  then. 
Now  they  merely  acquiesce ;  in  due  time  they  will  resist.  Multitudes 
of  Protestants  who  profess  to  believe  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  given  by 
inspiration  of  God,  do  not,  as  is  well  known,  carry  out  in  their  practice  what 
they  believe  inspiration  commands ;  and  in  like  manner  it  will  be — and 
while  human  nature  remaios  as  it  is,  it  cannot  but  be — that  multitudes 
who  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  infaUibility,  will  never  travel  in  the  path 
that  the  doctrine  points  out.  The  very  inconsistency  of  men  may, 
in  such  a  case,  be  the  protector  of  human  freedom.  But  the  misfortune 
is,  that  in  future  every  consistent  and  honest  Boman  Catholic  will,  in 
proportion  to  his  faith  in  the  Papal  infallibility,  be  unable  to  resist  what 
seems  to  him  the  call  of  duty,  and  wlU  regard  himself  as  under  obligation 
to  submit  heart  and  conscience  and  life — ^not  to  God,  for  that  is  a  noble 
thing — ^but  to  a  man,  a  poor  weak,  erring  man,  no  better  than  his  brethren, 
who  has  contrived  to  put  himself  in  the  place  of  God ;  and  that  he  will 
find  his  position  compromised,  and  his  happiness  and  comfort  diminished, 
every  time  that  it  may  please  this  infallible  man  to  command  his  ad- 
herents to  take  a  course  at  variance  with  other  obligations  and  duties, 
which  other  powers  are  not  wanting  in  the  will  and  in  the  vigour  to  enforce. 

For  the  reasons  now  ppecifled,  the  ciroumstances  of  the  social  and 
political  world  are  unfavourable  to  the  full  development  of  the  natural 
results  of  the  dogma ;  yet  there  is  reason  to  think  that  more  will  come 
oat  of  it  than  anybody  at  present  sees.  The  tendency  of  a  decree  so 
entirely  without  a  basis  in  Divine  Bevelation,  and  so  inconsistent  with 
historic  faot,^  so  purely  a  human  device  for  the  depreciation  of  the  bishops, 
and  for  the  personal  glorification  of  the  pontiff, — a  weapon  so  obviously 
prepared  for  giving  deadly  blows  to  nations  and  civil  governments  which 
refuse  to  aid  him  in  carrying  out  his  personal  and  sectarian  ends,  cannot 
but  be  evil  and  dangerous  in  a  high  degree ;  but,  as  we  already  see,  there 
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are  at  work,  in  the  debility  of  age  which  has  fastened  upon  the  Papacy, 
in  the  growing  intelligence  of  statesmen,  and  even  in  the  inoonsisteneies 
of  hmnanity,  connteractives  which  will  prevent  mnoh  of  the  evilf  and 
sensibly  diminish  the  danger.  Modified  by  such  controlling  inflaenoes, 
the  dogma  of  infallibility  is  not  likely  to  prodaoe  all  the  advantages  which 
its  friends  expect  from  it,  nor  to  do  so  much  injury  as  its  opponents 
dread.* 
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V. 

As  will  be  remembered,  Dr.  Livingstone  had  arranged  that  supplies, 
forwarded  by  caravans  bonnd  inland  from  Zanzibar,  should  be  awaiting 
him  at  Ujiji,  at  which  Arab  settlement  he  arrived,  Maroh  14Ui,  1869. 
He  was  shattered  in  health,  and  eraving  for  letters  and  necessary  stores. 
Bnt  he  was  doomed  to  a  disappointment,  which,  to  one  in  his  enfeebled 
condition,  must  have  been  a  very  severe  one  indeed.  Writing  on  the 
day  of  arrival  at  the  settlement  he  says,  **  Fonnd  Haji  Thani's  agent  in 
charge  of  my  remaining  goods."  What  ''remaining'*  here  means  is 
explained  by  the  entry  of  the  next  day : — *'  Took  account  of  all  the  goods 
left  by  the  plunderer ;  sixty-two  out  of  eighty  pieces  of  cloth  (each  of 
twenty-four  yards)  were  stolen,  and  most  of  my  best  beads.  The  road 
to  nnyemb6(the  same  as  Unyanyembe,  thirteen  days  east,  and  where  bis 
medicines,  wine,  and  cheese  had  been  left)  is  blocked  up  by  a  Mazita  or 
Watuta  war ;  so  I  must  wait  till  the  governor  there  gets  an  opportonity 
to  send  them.  The  Musa  sent  with  the  buffaloes  is  a  genuine  specimen 
of  the  ill-conditioned,  English-hating  Arab.  I  was  accosted  on  arriving 
by,  'You  must  give  me  five  dollars  a  month  for  all  my  time;'  this, 
though  he  had  brought  nothing, — the  buffaloes  all  died, — and  did  nothing, 
but  receive  stolen  goods.  I  tried  to  make  use  of  him  to  go  a  mile  every 
second  day  for  milk,  but  he  shammed  sickness  so  often  on  that  day  that  I 
had  to  get  another  to  go ;  then  he  made  a  regular  practice  of  comingintomy 
house,  watching  what  my  two  attendants  were  doing,  and  going  abont 
the  village  with  distorted  statements  against  them. 

**  I  clothed  him,  but  he  tried  to  make  bad  blood  between  the  respectable 
Arab  who  supplied  me  with  milk  and  myself;  telling  him  that  I  abused 
him ;  and  then  he  would  come  back,  saying  that  he  abused  me !  I  can 
account  for  his  conduct  only  by  attributing  it  to  that  which  we  call  ill- 
conditioned  :  I  had  to  expel  him  from  the  house." 

Thus  he  found  comparatively  little  of  the  relief  which  he  had  long 
relied  on  finding  at  Ujiji.  By  March  28th,  however,  he  is  able  to  say, 
"  Flannel  to  the  skin  and  tea  very  beneficial  in  the  cure  of  my  disease ; 
my  cough  has  ceased,  and  I  walk  half  a  mile.  I  am  writing  letters  for 
home."  Easier  to  write  letters  home,  oranywhere  else,  than  to  induce  men  to 
carry  them  thither :  the  plunderers  knew,  of  course,  that  soon  or  late  their 
doings  would  be  brought  to  light,  and  sought  to  prevent  his  commnni- 

♦  Extracted  from  an  Essay  on  the  "  Vatican  Dogma,"  in  the  JSritUh  and 
Fpreign  Evangelical  Review  for  April,  1875. 
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cation  with  the  coast.    On  April  27th  he  had  finished  forty-two  letters, 
"which,"  he  says,  "  in  some  measure  will  make  up  for  my  long  silence ;" 
but  these,  the  editor  states,  "  must  have  been  destroyed  purposely  by  the 
Arabs,  for  they  never  arrived  at  Zanzibar."    This  difficulty  about  dis- 
patches proved  in  faai  to  be  a  very  serious  one.    A  month  later  his 
<*  finished"  letters  were  still  •in  his  hands:  '*  May  26«A.— Thani  bin 
Suellim  came  from  Unyanyembe  on  the  20th.    He  is  a  slave  who  has 
risen  to  freedom  and  infiuence :  he  has  a  disagreeable  outward  squint  of 
the  right  eye,  teeth  protruding  from  the  averted  lips,  is  light-coloured, 
and  of  the  nervons  type  of  AMcan.    He  brought  two  hght  boxes  from 
Unyembe,  and  charged  six  fathoms  for  one  and  eight  fathoms  for  the 
other,  though  the  carriage  of  both  had  been  paid  for  at  Zanzibar.  When 
I  paid  him  he  tried  to  steal,  and  succeeded  with  one  cloth  by  slipping  it 
into  the  hands  of  a  slave.    I  gave  him  two  cloths  and  a  double  blanket 
as  a  present.    He  discovered  afterwards  what  he  knew  before,  that  all 
bad  been  injured  by  the  wet  on  the  way  here,  and  sent  two  back  openly, 
which  all  saw  to  be  an  insult.    He  asked  a  little  coffee,  and  I  gave  a 
plateful ;  and  he  even  sent  again  for  more  coffee  after  I  had  seen  reason 
to  resent  his  sending  back  my  present.   I  repUed, '  He  won't  send  coffee 
back,  for  I  shall  give  him  none.'    In  revenge  he  sends  round  to  warn 
all  the  Ujijlans  against  taking  my  letters  to  the  coast :  this  is  in  accord- 
ance with  their  previous  conduct ;  for,  like  the  Kilwa  people  on  the  road 
to  Nyassa,  they  have  refused  to  carry  my  correspondence."  Several  days 
further  on  he  writes,  '*  I  took  my  packet  of  letters  to  Thani,  and  gave  two 
cloths  and  fourbunchesofbeads  to  the  man  who  was  to  take  them  to  Unyan- 
yembe ;  an  hour  afterwards,  letters,  cloths,  and  beads'were  returned : 
Thani  said  he  was  afraid  of  English  letters ;  he  did  not  know  what  was 
inside.  I  had  sewed  them  up  in  a  piece  of  canvas, — that  was  suspicious, 
and  he  would  call  all  the  great  men  of  Ujiji  and  ask  them  if  it  would  be 
safe  to  take  them ;  if  they  assented  he  would  call  for  the  letters,  if  not 
he  would  not  send  them.    I  told  Mohamad  bin  Saleh,  and  he  said  to 
Thani  that  he  and  I  were  men  of  the  Government,  and  orders  had  come 
from  Syed  Majid  to  treat  me  with  all  respect :  was  this  conduct  respect- 
fnl  ?  Thtad  then  sent  for  the  packet*  but  whether  it  will  reach  Zanzibar 
I  am  doubtful."    His  doubts,  as  just  stated,  proved  too  well-foxmded. 

Livingstone  is  now — his  letters  sent  off  to  take  their  chance — at  Ujiji, 
waiting  for  further  supplies  and  fresh  men  that  will  enable  him  to  con- 
tinue his  explorations.  Disappointment  and  sickness  wrought  no  change 
of  purpose ;  every  now  and  Uien  he  drops  words  that  show  how  eagerly 
he  is  looking  towards  the  Manyuema  country,  and  the  great  rivers  by 
which  he  has  heard  it  is  traversed  :  *'  I  wish  I  were  away,  now  that  I 
am  getting  stronger,"  he  was  saying  to  himself  so  soon  as  the  17th  of 
May.  Thus  with  his  growing  strength  revives  the  old  spirit  of  enter- 
prise, until,  on  June  Ist,  he  expresses  a  '*  wish  to  go  down  Tanganyika ;" 
be  cannot,  however,  get  men  and  canoes  to  explore  this  Lake  thoroughly 
as  he  desired  to  do.  He  is  all  the  more  thinking  of  the  Manyuema 
land,  and  is  continually  referring  to  rumours  he  has  heard  concerning  it. 
"  June  7th. — I  cannot  find  any  one  who  knows  where  the  outflow  of  tlie 
unvisited  Lake  S.W.  of  this  goes ; "  (he  means,  no  doubt,  the  large  Lake 
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named  on  the  map  Kamaloudo,  or  Ltd  Water ;)  "  some  think  that  it  goes 
to  the  Western  Ocean,  or,  I  ehonld  say,  the  Congo.  Mohamad  Bogharib 
goes  in  a  month  to  Manyuema ;  but,  if  matters  turn  out  as  I  wish,  I 
may  explore  this  Tanganyika  line  first."  "  June  22nd, — ^I  have  come  to 
the  oonclosion,  thai  it  will  be  better  for  me  to  go  to  Manyuema  about  a 
fortnight  hence,  and,  if  possible,  trace  down  the  western  arm  of  the  Nile 
to  the  north, — if  this  arm  is  indeed  that  of  the  Nile,  and  not  of  the 
Congo.  Nobody  here  knows  anything  about  it,  or,  indeed*  about  the 
eastern  or  Tanganyika  line  either ;  *  they  all  confess  that  they  have  but 
one  question  in  their  minds  in  going  anywhere, — they  ask  for  ivory,  and 

for  nothing  else,  and  each  trip  ends  as  a  foray The  Manyuema  are  said 

to  be  friendly  where  they  have  not  been  attacked  by  Arabs :  a  great  chief 
is  reported  as  living  on  a  large  river  flowing  northwards.  I  hope  to 
make  my  way  to  him,  and  I  feel  exhilarated  at  the  tliought  of  getting 

among  people  not  spoiled  by  contact  with  Arab  traders If  I  retumhither 

from  Manyuema  my  goods  and  fresh  men  from  Zanzibar  will  have  arrived, 
and  I  shall  be  better  able  to  judge  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  after 
that." 

*''June  2Sth. — In  going  to  Moenekuss,  the  paramount  chief  of  the 
Mauyuema,  forty  days  are  required.  The  headmen  of  trading  parties 
remain  with  this  chief,  (who  is  said  by  all  to  be  a  very  good  man,)  and 
send  their  people  out  in  all  directions  to  trade.  Moenemogoia  says  that 
in  going  due  north  from  Moen6kusp,  they  come  to  a  large  river,  the 
Bobumba,  which  flows  into  and  is  the  Luama,  and  that  this  again  joins 
the  Lualaba,  which  retains  its  name  after  flowing  with  the  Luflra  and 
Lofu  into  the  still  un  visited  Lake  S.S.W.  of  this :  it  goes  thence  due  north, 
probably  into  Mr.  Baker's  part  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  NUe.  When 
I  have  gone  as  far  north  along  Lualaba  as  I  can  this  year,  I  shall  be  able 
to  judge  as  to  the  course  I  ought  to  take  after  receiving  my  goods  and 
men  from  Zanzibar ;  and  may  the  Highest  direct  me,  so  that  I  may  finish 
creditably  the  work  I  have  undertaken.  I  propose  to  start  for  Manyuema 
on  the  8rd  of  July." 

The  editor  of  the  Journals  here  draws  attention  to  the  unostentatious 
manner  in  which  Livingstone  introduces  this  new  series  of  explorations ; 
and  states  that  '\the  Manyuema  cotmtry,  for  which  he  set  out  on  the  12th 
of  July,  1869,  was  hitherto  unknown.  As  we  follow  him  we  shall  see 
that  in  almost  every  respect  both  the  face  of  the  country  and  the  people 
differ  from  other  regions  lying  nearer  to  the  East  Coast.  It  appears 
that  the  Arabs  had  an  inkling  of  the  vast  quantities  of  ivory  which  might 
be  procured  there,  and  Livingstone  went  into  the  new  field  with  thefon- 
most  of  those  hordes  of  Ujijian  traders  who,  in  all  probabiHty,  will 
eventually  destroy  tribe  after  tribe  by  slave-trading  and  pillage,  as  they 
have  done  in  so  many  other  regions." 

No  part  of  these  notes  of  Dr.  Livingstone's  discoveries  is  more  inter- 


*  Up  to  this  time,  and  long  after,  Dr.  Livingstone  was  indlned  to  regard 
Tanganyika  as  a  branoh  of  the  Nile  system.  He  did  not  then  know  that  the 
Lnsize  flows  into,  not  out  qf  ii*  Of  a  western  outlet  he  had  then  also  no 
BospioioD. 
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estiBg  than  the  aooount  of  this  expedition.  Tanganyika  was  first  skirted 
on  the  western  side,  orossed  where  Burton  and  Speke  had  crossed  it  in 
1858,  and  finally  quitted  on  August  8rd,  1869.  For  six  or  seven  weeks 
the  course  was  north-east ;  all  was  new,  and  Livingstone,  though  still 
exceedingly  weak,  seems  to  have  pursued  his  object — a  very  different  one 
firom  that  of  the  traders  with  whom  he  had  associated  himself — ^with  his 
characteristic  ardour.  Considering  how  imperfectly  he  was  equipped 
with  means,  this  Manyuema  episode  is  a  striking  testimony  to  the  supe- 
riority of  his  qualities  as  an  explorer.  He  was  tried  as  probably  even 
he  had  not  been  tried  before ;  but,  whether  dealing  with  the  natives  and 
their  conflicting  interests  or  with  slave-dealers  and  the  complications  with 
fresh  tribes  which  their  hatefiil  presence  constantly  occasioned,  his  equa- 
nimity, patience,  and  self-possession  ;  his  courage  in  danger,  suavity  in 
his  bearing  towards  friends  and  foes  alike,  and  his  constant  trust  in 
God,  are  everywhere  conspicuous.  Seldom,  if  ever,  has  so  much  been 
accomplished  with  resources  so  slender  as  his  were  at  this  particular 
time. 

The  composition  of  the  Journals  makes  it  almost  impossible,  as  we 
have  before  remarked,  to  group  the  particulars  relating  to  the  several 
topics  of  interest  introduced  to  the  attention  of  the  reader.  All  we  can 
do  is  to  follow  the  traveller  in  his  track>  giving  occasionally  some  of  the 
more  striking  entries  as  they  occur. 

On  Auftut  1th,  having  obtained  a  guide,  he  marched  two  and  a  quarter 
hours  west  of  the  village  Lobamba,  where  he  had  been  some  days,  and 
crossed  the  Logumba,  a  river  about  forty  yards  broad  and  knee  deep,  flowing 
with  a  rapid  current,  between  deep  cut  banks,  into  Tanganyika.  Next  day 
the  path  is  "west  through  open  forest ;  very  undulating We  see  moun- 
tains in  the  distance."  Soon  after  we  find  tokens  of  the  mischief  done 
h^">  by  the  recent  journey  from  Bangweolo  to  Ujijl : — '*  Any  ascent, 
though  gentle,  makes  me  blow  since  the  attack  of  pneumonia ;  if  it  is 
inchned  to  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  make  me  stop  to  pant  in  distress."  But  then  it  is  an  incline 
of  forty -five  degrees  of  which  he  is  talking  I  Next  come  hills  and  moun- 
tains, rills  and  rivers,  till  August  25th,  when,  **  We  rest  because  all  are 
tired ;  travelling  at  this  season  is  excessively  fatiguing.  It  is  very  hot  even 
at  ten  a.m.,  and  two  and  a  half  or  three  hours  tire  the  strongest — carriers 
especially  so :  during  the  rains  five  hours  would  not  have  fatigued  us  as 
much  as  three  do  now.  We  are  now  on  the  same  level  as  Tanganyika. 
Hie  dense  mass  of  black  emoke  rising  from  the  burning  grass  and  reeds 
on  the  Lobimiba,  or  Bobumba,  obscures  the  sun,  and  very  sensibly  lowers 
the  temperature  of  the  sultriest  day ;  it  looks  like  the  smoke  in  Martin's 
pictures.  The  Manyuema  arrows  here  are  very  small,  and  made  of  strong 
grass  stalks,  but  poisoned ;  the  large  ones,  for  elephants  and  buflaloes, 
are  poisoned  also.'* 

Bunning  several  entries  together  we  find : — '*  On  asking  the  name  of 
a  mountain  on  our  right  I  got  three  names  for  it — Kaloba,  Chingedi,  and 
Kihomba;  a  fair  specimen  of  the  superabundance  of  names  in  this 

country  1 "  "  Go  on  to  Kunde's  villages Kunde  is  an  old  man  without 

dignity  or  honour :  he  came  to  beg,  but  offered  nothing."    **  We  remained 
at  Eatamba  to  hunt  bu£Ealoes  and  rest,  as  I  am  still  weak.    A  young 
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elephant  was  killed,  and  I  got  the  heart ;  the  Arahs  do  not  eat  it,  but  that 
part  is  nice  if  well  cooked.  A  Lunda  slave,  for  whom  I  interceded  to 
be  freed  of  the  yoke,  ran  away,  and  as  he  is  near  the  Bama,  his  oountry- 
men,  he  will  be  hidden.  He  told  his  plan  to  our  guide,  and  asked  to 
accompany  him  back  to  Tanganyika,  but  he  is  eager  to  deliver  him  up  for 
a  reward :  all  are  eager  to  press  each  other  down  in  the  mire  into  which 
they  are  already  simk."  *'  Ennde^s  people  refused  the  tasks  of  an  elephant 
killed  by  onr  hnnter,  asserting  that  they  had  killed  it  themselves  with  a 
hoe :  they  have  no  honour  here,  as  some  have  elsewhere." 

Beptewher  %th. — ^**  Across  five  rivers,  and  through  many  villages.  The 
country  is  covered  with  ferns  and  gingers,  and  miles  and  miles  of  cassaTa." 
14tth. — <*  Up  and  down  hills  perpetually.  We  went  down  into  some  deep 
dells,  filled  with  gigantic  trees,  and  I  measured  one  twenty  feet  in  oircmn- 
ference,  and  sixty  or  seventy  feet  high  to  the  first  branches ;  others  seemed 
fit  to  be  ships*  spars.  Large  lichens  covered  many,  and  numerous  new 
plants  appeared  on  the  ground."  XbiK — "  Got  clear  of  the  mountaisB 
after  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  then  the  vast  valley  of  Mamba  opened  out 
before  us;  very  beautiful,  and  much  of  it  cleared  of  trees.  Met  Dugulnbe 
carrying  eighteen  thousand  pounds  of  ivoiy,  purchased  in  this  new  field 
very  cheaply,  because  no  traders  had  ever  gone  into  the  country  beyond 
Bambarre,  or  Moenekuss*s  district  before."  l^th, — '*  To  Easangangazi's. 
We  now  came  to  the  first  palm-oil  trees  (ElaU  OuineenM)  in  our  way 
since  we  left  Tanganyika.  They  had  evidently  been  planted  at  villages. 
Light  grey  parrots,  with  red  tails,  also  became  common,  whose  name, 
Euss  or  Eoos,  gives  the  chief  his  name,  Moenekuss  ('  Lord  of  the  Parrot* ) ; 
but  the  Manyuema  pronunciation  is  Monanjoose.  Much  reedy  grasf , 
frilly  half  an  inch  in  diameter  in  the  stalk,  on  our  route,  and  over  the  top 
of  the  range  Moloni,  which  we  ascended :  the  valleys  are  impassable." 

llih, — "  The  country  is  full  of  palm-oil  palms,  and  very  beautifoL 

The  people  have  their  bodies  tattooed  with  new  and  full  moons,  stars, 
crocodiles,  and  Egyptian  gardens."  The  Africans  hereabouts  are  practised 
coiffewrs ;  which  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  some  illustrations  given  of  their 
skill  in  this  line.  Of  eight  of  these  specimens  of  their  ingenuity  there  are 
two,  at  least,  that  some  enterprising  "  artist  in  hair  "  of  the  Palais  Boyal  or 
Begent  Street  may  think  it  worth  his  while  to  introduce — with  some  little 
modification  of  his  own,  of  course — to  the  attention  of  his  customers. 
Three  or  four  of  them  are  evidently  intended  to  be  sensational.  Time 
would  fail  us,  no  less  than  the  requisite  skill,  to  describe  them. 

We  come  to  a  picturesque  bit  under  date  of  September  20/%. — "  Up 
to  a  broad  range  of  high  mountains  of  light  grey  granite ;  there  are  deep 
dells  on  the  top  filled  with  gigantic  trees,  and  having  running  rills  in  them. 
Seme  trees  appear  with  enormous  roots,  buttresses  in  fact  like  mangroves 
in  the  coast  swamps,  six  feet  high  at  the  trunk,  and  flattened  from  side  to 
side  to  about  three  inches  in  diameter.  There  are  many  villages  dotted 
over  the  slopes  which  we  climbed ;  one  had  been  destroyed,  and  revealed 
the  hard  clay  walls  and  square  forms  of  Manyuema  houses*  Our  path 
lay  partly  along  a  ridge,  with  a  deep  valley  on  each  side :  one  on  the  left 
had  a  valley  filled  with  primeval  forests,  into  which  elephants  when 
wounded  escape  completely.  The  forest  was  a  dense  mass,  without  a  bit 
of  ground  to  be  seen  except  a  patch  on  the  south-west ;  the  bottom  of  this 
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great  valley  was  two  thousand  feet  below  as,  then  ranges  of  monntains, 
•with  villages  on  their  bases,  rose  as  far  as  they  [the  eye  ?]  could  reaeh.  On 
onr  right  there  was  another  deep  bat  narrow  gorge,  and  mountains  much 
higher  than  on  oar  ridge  close  adjacent.  One  ridge  looked  like  a  glacier, 
and  it  wound  from  side  to  side,  and  took  us  to  the  edgeof  deep  precipices,  first 
on  the  right,  then  on  the  left,  till  down  below  we  came  to  the  villages  of 
Chief  Monandenda.  The  houses  here  are  all  well  filled  with  firewood  on 
shelves,  and  each  has  a  bed  on  a  raised  platform  in  an  inner  room. 

"  The  paths  are  very  skUfdlly  placed  on  the  tops  of  the  ridges  of  hills, 
and  all  gollies  are  avoided.  If  the  highest  level  were  not  in  general 
made  the  ground  for  passing  through  the  country,  the  distances  would  at 
least  be  doubled,  and  the  fatigue  greatly  increased.  The  paths  seem  to 
have  been  used  for  ages :  they  are  worn  deep  on  the  heights ;  and  in 
hollows  a  little  mound  rises  on  each  side,  formed  by  the  feet  toseiog  a 
little  soil  on  one  side." 

Bat  Livingstone's  quest  was  neither  for  the  picturesque  nor  for  irory ; 
his  goal  is  the  great  river  in  the  west,  and  thither  we  must  in  a  few  brief 
extracts  go  with  him.  He  reached  Bambarre  or  Moenekuss  on  September 
2l8t,  at  which  village,  in  long.  ^V  !(/  according  to  his  reckoning,  he 
remained  until  November  1st ;  when  '*  being  now  well  rested,'*  he  says, 
**.I  resolved  to  go  west  to  Lualaba,  and  buy  a  canoe  for  its  exploration." 
November  bth. — *'  In  going  we  crossed  the  Biver  Luela,  of  twenty  yards 
in  width,  h^e  times,  in  a  dense  dripping  forest.  The  men  of  one  village 
always  refused  to  accompany  us  to  the  next  set  of  hamlets :  '  they  were 
at  war,  and  afraid  of  being  killed  and  eaten.* "  Again  does  the  loveliness 
and  fertility  of  the  land  draw  a  tribute  of  admiration  from  the  traveller : 
— "  The  Manyuema  country  is  all  surpassingly  beautifal.  Palms  crown 
ihe  highest  heights  of  the  mountains,  and  their  gracefully-bended  fronds 
"vrave  beautifally  in  the  wind ;  and  the  forests,  usually  about  five  miles 
broad,  between  groups  of  villages,  are  indescribable.  Climbers  of  cable 
size  in  great  numbers  are  hung  among  the  gigantic  trees,  many  unknown 
wild  froits  abound,  some  the  size  of  a  child's  head,  and  strange  birds  and 
monkeys  are  everywhere.  The  soil  is  excessively  rich,  and  the  people, 
althoughisolated  by  old  feuds  that  are  never  settled,  cultivate  largely. 
They  have  selected  a  kind  of  maize  that  bends  its  fruit-stalk  roond  into  a 
hook,  andhedgeesome  eighteenfeet  high  are  made  by  inserting  poles,  which 
sprout  like  Bobinson  Crusoe's  hedge,  and  never  decay.  Lines  of  climbing 
plants  are  tied  so  as  to  go  along  from  pole  to  pole,  and  the  maize  cobs 
are  suspended  to  these  by  their  own  hooked  fruit-stalk.  As  the  corn  cob 
is  forming,  the  hook  is  turned  round,  so  that  the  fruit-leaves  of  it  bang 
down  and  form  a  thatch  for  the  grain  beneath,  or  inside  it.  This  upright 
granary  forms  a  solid-looking  wall  round  the  villages,  and  the  people  are 

not  stingy,  but  take  down  maize  and  hand  it  to  the  men  freely They 

bring  loads  of  provisions  to  sell,  through  the  rain,  and  are  eager  traders 
for  beads.    Plantains,  cassava,  and  maize,  are  the  chief  food." 

Though  now,  November  20th~25th,  1869,  no  more  than  "about  ten  miles" 
from  the  Lualaba,  he  did  not  feast  his  eyes  with  a  sight  of  that  river  until 
March  8l8t,  1871,  at  a  much  lower  point  of  its  course,  and  then  only  after 
many  tedious  and  wearisome  detoors  which  he  was  compelled  to  take  in  every 
direction  of  the  compass.     Such  are  the  uncertainty  and  hazard  incident 
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to  pioueeriDg  in  a  continent,  the  coriihem  fxinge  at  least  of  which  was  one 
of  tiie earliest  seats  of  civilization!  This  long  interval,  however, is siiffi*  . 
oiently  accounted  for,  the  Journals  being  as  usual  crowded  with  varied 
incident.  Livingstone  was  not  now  travelling  as  the  head  of  an  independ- 
ent expedition,  but  was  under  the  necessity  of  squaring  his  movements 
very  much  by  those  of  the  slave-traders  with  whom,  pro  hoc  vice^  he 
had  thrown  in  his  lot.  The  interests  of  the  man  of  science  must  wait 
upon  the  exigences  of  trade ;  and  of  such  trade  as  inevitably  brought 
with  it  disputes  and  quarrels  at  every  turn,  occasioning  the  utmost 
uncertainty  from  day  to  day  as  to  the  procedure  of  the  honest  and 
beneficent  explorer  and  the  rapacious  and  murderous  slave-dealer  alike. 
An  outline  of  the  narrative,  interesting  as  it  is,  can  only  here  be  given. 

On  the  spot  where  he  at  this  time  was,  on  the  river  Luamo,  ten  miles - 
from  its  confluence  with  the  Lualaba,  the  people  had  been  plundered, 
and  some  of  them  killed,  by  the  slaves  of  Dugumbe,  whom  Livingstone 
had  met  not  long  before  carrying  his  booty  of  eighteen  thousand  pounds 
of  ivory  towards  the  coast.  The  river  could  not  be  crossed  without 
canoes,  being  some  two  hundred  yards  broad,  and  deep ;  but  "  the  chie& 
everywhere  were  begged  to  refuse  us  a  passage."  The  people  would  not 
believe  that  the  exploring  party  were  not  at  one  with  the  slave-dealers. 
<*  The  women  were  particularly  outspoken  in  asserting  our  identity  with 
the  cruel  strangers ;  and  when  one  lady  was  asked  in  the  midst  of  her 
vociferation  just  to  look  if  I  were  of  the  same  colour  as  Dugnmbe,  she 
replied  with  a  bitter  little  laugh, '  Then  you  must  be  his  f&iher  I ' 

**  It  was  of  no  use  to  try  to  buy  a  canoe,  for  all  were  our  enemies.  It 
was  now  the  rainy  season,  and  I  had  to  move  with  great  caution.  The 
worst  our  enemies  did,  after  trying  to  get  up  a  war  in  vain,  was  to  collect, 
as  we  went  by,  in  force,  fiilly  armed  with  their  large  spears  and  huge 
wooden  shields,  and  show  us  out  of  their  districts.  All  are  kind  except 
those  who  have  been  abused  by  the  Arab  slaves."  Further  effort  toreach  the 
Lualaba  in  this  direction  was  evidently  useless : — "  We  returned  to  Bam- 
barro,  December  19th,  1869."  On  the  following  day  he  writes :— "  While 
we  were  away,  a  large  horde  of  Ujijians  came  to  Bambarre,  all  eager  to 
reach  the  cheap  ivory,  of  which  a  rumour  had  spread  far  and  wide ;  they 
numbered  five  hundred  guns,  and  invited  Mohamad  to  go  with  them,  but 
he  preferred  waiting  for  my  return  from  the  west.  We  now  resolved  to 
go  due  north ;  he  to  buy  ivory,  and  I  to  reach  another  part  of  the  Lualaba 
and  buy  a  canoe." 

The  new  start  was  made  immediately  after  Ohrisbnas ;  when  he  says : — 
**I  must  try  with  all  my  might  to  finish  my  exploration  before  next 
Christmas," — a  wish  that,  as  lUready  naentioned,  he  did  not  succeed  in 
realising.  At  the  outset  we  read,  **  1  get  fever  severely,  and  was  down 
all  day,  but  we  march,  as  I  have  always  found  that  moving  is  the  best 
remedy  for  a  fever :  I  have,  however,  no  medicine  whatever."  Too  nsany 
of  such  entries  occur,  interspersed  with  observations  on  plants,  animals, 
cannibalism, — attributed  to  the  Manyuema,  but  about  which  he  was 
evidently  for  a  long  while  doubtful, — tiie  probable  course  of  the  Lualaba 
that  he  is  seeking,  which  show  how  perseveringly  his  purpose  was  kept  in* 
view,  whatever  might  be  the  state  of  his  health.  By  the  7th  of  January 
he  is  compelled  to  write : — "  Wettings  by  rain  and  grass  overhanging  our 
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paihB,  with  bad  water,  brongbt  on  choleraic  Bymptoms ;  and  opium  from 
Mohamad  had  no  effect  in  stopping  them  :  he,  too,  had  rhemnatism.  On 
suspecting  the  water  as  the  canse,  I  had  all  I  used  boiled,  and  this  was 
effeotoal,  but  I  was  greatly  reduced  in  flesh,  and  so  were  many  pf  our  party." 
At  the  end  of  January  he  has  to  '*  rest  from  sickness  in  camp.  The  country  is 
indescribable  from  rank  jungle  of  grass,  but  the  rounded  hills  are  still 
pretty;  an  elephant  alone  can  pass  through  it — ^these  are  his  head- 
quarters. The  stalks  are  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  reeds  clog  the  feet,  and  the  leaves  rub  sorely  on  the  face  and 
eyes;  the  view  is  generally  shut  in  by  this  megatherium  grass,  except 
when  we  oome  to  a  slope  down  to  a  valley  or  the  bed  of  a  rill.  We 
came  to  a  village  among  fine  gardens  of  maize,  bananas,  ground-nuts, 
and  cassava;  but  the  villagers  said,  *  Go  on  to  next  village; '  and  this 
meant, '  We  don't  want  you  here.'  The  main  body  of  Mohamad's  people 
was  about  three  miles  before  us,  but  I  was  so  weak  that  I  sat  down  in  the 
next  hamlet,  and  asked  for  a  hut  to  rest  in.  A  woman  with  leprous  hands 
gave  me  hers,  a  nice  dean  one,  and  very  heavy  rain  came  on :  of  her  own 
aooord  she  prepared  dumplings  of  green  maise,  pounded  and  boiled, 
which  are  sweet,  for  she  said  that  she  saw  I  was  hungry.  It  was  excessive 
weakness  irom  purgmg,  and  seeing  that  I  did  not  eat,  for  fear  of  the  leprosy, 
she  kindly  pressed  me :  '  Eat,  you  are  weak  only  from  hunger :  this  will 
strengthen  you.'  I  put  it  out  of  her  sight,  and  blessed  her  motherly 
heart.  I  had  ere  this  come  to  the  conclusion  4;hat  I  ought  not  to  risk 
myself  fiirther  in  the  rains  in  my  present  weakness,  for  it  may  result  in 
something  worse,  as  in  Marungu  and  Liemba."  The  result  of  several 
similar  experiences  was  that  he  "went  into  winter  quarters  on  7th 
February,  1870." 

Here  he  remained  until  June,  up  to  which  time  the  rains  continued, 
and  **  fifty-eight  inches  fell."  On  the  26th  of  that  month  a  misfortune 
befsll  him  like  the  one  which  occurred  on  his  way  from  Lake  Nyassa 
to  Tanganyika : — "  Now  my  people  failed  me ; "  but,  without  a  word  of 
regret  or  comment,  though,  doubtless,  he  felt  the  defection  sorely  enough, 
he  adds,  "  So,  with  only  three  attendants,  Susi,  Ghmna,  and  Gardner,  I 
started  off  to  the  north-west  for  the  Lualaba."  The  journey  proved  a 
most  trying  one.  "  The  numbers  of  running  rivulets  to  be  crossed  were 
surprising,  and  at  each,  for  some  forty  yards,  the  path  had  been  worked 
by  the  feet  of  passengers  into  adhesive  mud :  we  crossed  fourteen  in  one 
day— some  thigh  deep ;  most  of  them  run  into  the  Liya,  which  we  crossed, 
and  it  flows  into  the  Lualaba."  Bo  he  plods  on  till  the  beginning  of 
July,  when  another  disappointment  makes  a  fresh  demand  upon  his 
patience :  "  From  Mohamad's  people  I  learned  that  the  Lualaba  was  not 
in  the  north-west  course  I  had  pursued ;  for,  in  fact,  it  flows  west-south- 
west in  another  great  bend,  and  they  had  gone  far  to  the  north  without 
seeing  it,  but  the  country  was  exceedingly  difficult  from  forest  and  water. 
As  I  had  already  seen,  trees  fallen  across  the  path  formed  a  breast-high 
wall  whioh  had  to  be  dimbed  over :  flooded  rivers,  breast  and  neck  deep, 
had  to  be  crossed,  the  mud  was  awful,  and  nothing  but  villages  eight  or 
ten  miles  apart."  He  adds,  "  Li  the  clearances  around  these  villages 
alone  could  the  sun  be  seen.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  my  feet  failed 
me ;  and  now,  ha^g  but  three  attendants,  it  would  have  been  unwise  tc 
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go  fortiier  in  that  direction.  Instead  of  healing  qnietiy  as  heretofore, 
when  torn  by  hard  trayel,  irritable  eating  ulcers  fsbstened  on  both  feet: 
and  I  limped  back  to  Bambarre/'  which  place  he  seems  to  haye  reached 
on  the  22nd  of  July.  His  sufferings  here  are  sufficiently  indicated  by 
what  immediately  follows : — '*  If  the  foot  were  put  to  the  ground,  a  dis- 
charge of  bloody  ichor  flowed,  and  the  same  disdiarge  happened  eveiy 
night  with  considerable  pain,  that  prevented  sleep :  the  wailing  of  the 
slaves  tortured  with  these  sores  is  one  of  the  night  sounds  of  a  slave- 
camp  :  they  eat  through  everything— muscle,  tendon,  and  bone,  and  often 
lame  permanently,  if  they  do  not  kill  the  poor  things.  Medidnee  have 
very  little  effect  on  such  wounds :  their  periodicity  seems  to  say  that  they 
are  allied  to  fever.  The  Arabs  make  a  salve  of  bees'-wax  and  sulphate 
of  copper,  and  this  applied  hot,  and  held  on  by  a  bandage,  affords  sup- 
port ;  but  the  necessity  of  letting  the  ichor  escape  renders  it  a  painM 
remedy :  I  had  three  tdoers,  and  no  medicine.  The  native  plan  of  support 
by  means  of  a  stiff  leaf  or  bit  of  calabash  was  too  irritating,  and  so  they 
continued  to  eat  in  and  enlarge  in  spite  of  everything :  the  vicinity  was 
hot,  and  the  pain  increased  with  the  size  of  the  wound." 

During  the  long  season  of  enforced  rest  to  which  Dr.  Livingstone  had 
now  to  submit  he  was  not  idle.  His  notes  of  this  period  are  fall  of 
interest.  Under  date  of  August  18th  we  have  a  short  disquisition  on  the 
main  object  of  his  pursuit,  made  up  by  putting  together  reports,  old  and 
new,  in  which  figure  the  rivers  and  fountains,  the  hills  and  water-sheds 
that,  between  them,  appear  to  hide  the  well-kept  secret  as  to  the  source 
of  the  Nile.  To  a  portion  of  this  we  have  already  referred  in  a  previous 
paper.  He  also  gives  a  long  account  of  the  soko  ;  a  creature  whose  con- 
geners, the  gorilla  and  chimpanzee,  have  wonderfully  caught  the  £uioy  of 
certain  anthropologists  of  our  day,  and  which  on  that  account  is  worthy 
of  a  little  attention.  **  August  24<A,  1870«— Four  gorillas  or  sokos  were 
killed  yesterday :  an  extensive  grass-burning  forced  them  out  of  their 
usual  haunt,  and  conung  on  the  plain  they  were  speared.  They  often  go 
erect,  but  place  the  hand  on  the  head,  as  if  to  steady  the  body.  When 
seen  thus,  the  soko  is  an  ungainly  beast.  The  most  sentimental  young 
lady  would  not  call  him  a  *  dear,'  but  a  bandy-legged,  pot-bellied,  low- 
looking  villain,  without  a  particle  of  the  gentleman  in  him.  Other 
animals,  especially  the  antelopes,  are  graceful,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  see 
them,  either  at  rest  or  in  motion :  the  natives  also  are  well  made,  lithe 
and  comely  to  behold ;  but  the  soko,  if  large,  would  do  weU  to  stand  for 
a  picture  of  the  Devil. 

•*  He  takes  away  my  appetite  by  his  disgusting  bestiality  of  appearance. 
His  light  yellow  face  shows  off  his  ugly  whiskers  and  faint  apology  for 
a  beard;  the  forehead,  villainously  low,  with  high  ears,  is  well  in  the 
back-ground  of  the  great  dog-mouth ;  the  teeth  aie  slightiy  human,  but 
the  canines  show  the  beast  by  their  large  development.  The  hands,  or 
rather  the  fingers,  are  like  those  of  the  natives.  The  flesh  of  the  feet  is 
yellow,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  the  Manyuema  devour  it  leaves  the 
impression  that  eating  sokos  was  the  first  stage  by  which  they  arrived  at 
being  cannibals;  they  say  the  flesh  is  delicious.  The  soko  is  represented 
by  some  to  be  extremely  knowing,  successfully  stalking  men  and  women 
while  at  their  work,  kidnapping  childreo,  and  running  up  trees  with  them 
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—he  seeniB  to  be  amased  by  the  sight  of  the  young  native  in  his  arms, 
but  comes  down  when  tempted  by  a  bunch  of  bananas,  and  as  he  hits 
that,  drops  the  child :  the  young  soko  in  such  a  case  would  cling  closely 
to  the  ann-pit  of  the  elder.  One  man  was  cutting  out  honey  from  a  tree, 
and  naked,  when  a  soko  suddenly  appeared  and  caught  him,  then  let  him 
go ;  another  man  was  hunting,  and  missed  in  his  attempt  to  stab  a  soko : 
it  seized  the  spear  and  broke  it,  then  grappled  with  the  man,  who  called 
to  his  companions,  *  Soko  has  caught  me ; '  the  soko  bit  off  the  ends  of 
his  fingers  and  escaped  unharmed.    Both  men  are  now  alive  at  Bambarre. 

"  The  soko  is  so  cunning,  and  has  such  sharp  eyes,  that  no  one  can  stalk 
him  in  front  without  J  being  seen,  hence,  when  shot,  it  is  always  in  the 
back ;  when  surrounded  by  men  and  nets,  he  is  generally  speared  in  the 
back  too,  otherwise  he  is  not  a  very  formidable  beast :  he  is  nothing,  as 
compared  in  power  of  damaging  his  assailant,  to  a  leopard  or  lion,  but  is 
more  like  a  man  unarmed,  for  it  does  not  occur  to  him  to  use  his  canine 
teeth,  which  are  long  and  formidable.  Numbers  of  them  come  down  in 
the  forest,  within  a  hundred  yards  of  our  camp,  and  would  be  unknown 
but  for  giving  tongue  like  fox-hounds :  this  is  their  nearest  approach  to 
speech.  A  man  hoeing  was  stalked  by  a  soko,  and  seized  :  he  roared  out, 
but  the  soko  giggled  and  grinned  and  left  him  as  if  he  had  done  it  in  play. 
A  child  caaght  up  by  a  soko  is  often  abused  by  being  pinched  and  scratched, 
and  let  flail. 

'*  The  soko  kills  the  leopard  occasionally,  by  seizing  both  paws,  and 
biting  thezn  so  as  to  disable  them ;  he  then  goes  up  a  tree,  groans  over 
his  wounds,  and  sometimes  recovers,  while  the  leopard  dies :  at  other 
times  both  soko  and  leopard  die.  The  lion  kills  him  at  once,  and  some- 
times tears  his  limbs  off,  but  does  not  eat  him.  The  soko  eats  no  flesh — 
small  bananas  are  his  dainties,  but  not  jnaize.  His  food  consists  of  wild 
fruits,  which  abound ;  one,  stafene^  or  Manyuema  mamwa,  is  like  large, 
sweet  sop,  but  indifferent  in  taste  and  flesh.  The  soko  brings  forth  at 
times  twins.  A  very  large  soko  was  seen  by  Mohamad's  hunters  sitting 
picking  his  nails ;  they  tried  to  stalk  him,  but  he  vanished.  Some  Man- 
yuema think  that  their  buried  dead  rise  as  sokos ;  and  one  was  killed 
with  holes  in  his  ears,  as  if  he  had  been  a  man.  He  is  very  strong,  and 
fears  guns,  but  not  spears :  he  never  catches  women. 

'*  Sokos  collect  together,  and  make  a  drumming  noise, — some  say  with 
hollow  trees, — ^then  burst  forth  into  loud  yells,  which  are  well  imitated  by 
the  natives*  embryotio  music.  If  a  man  has  no  spear  the  soko  goes  away 
satisfied,  but  if  wounded  he  seizes  the  wrist,  lops  off  the  fingers,  and  spits 
them  out,  slaps  the  cheeks  of  his  victim,  and  bites  without  breaking  the 
skin ;  he  draws  out  a  spear  but  never  uses  it,  and  takes  some  leaves  and 
stofb  them  into  his  wound  to  stanch  the  blood :  he  does  not  wish  an 
enooimter  with  an  armed  man.  He  sees  women  do  him  no  harm,  and 
never  molests  them :  a  man  without  a  spear  is  nearly  safe  from  him. 
They  beat  hollow  trees  as  drums  with  hands,  and  then  scream  as  music 
to  it:  when  men  hear  them  they  go  to  the  sokos ;  but  sokos  never  go  to 
men  with  hostility.  Manyuemas  say, '  Soko  is  a  man,  and  nothing  bad 
in  him.' 

"  They  live  in  communities  of  about  ten,  each  having  his  own  female  ; 
an  intruder  from  another  camp  is  beaten  off  with  their  fists  and  loud 
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yells.  If  one  tries  to  seize  the  female  of  another,  he  is  eanght  on  the 
gronnd,  and  all  unite  in  hozing  and  hiting  the  offender.  A  male  often 
carries  a  child,  especially  if  they  are  passing  from  one  patch  of  forest  to 
another  over  a  grassy  space ;  he  then  gives  it  to  the  mother.'*  "  I  saw  the 
nest  of  one ;  it  is  a  poor  contrivance ;  no  more  arohiteetoral  skill  shown 
in  it  than  in  the  nest  of  onr  onshat  dove.'* 

Snch  is  Livingstone's  portrait  of  this  delicate  beast,  the  latest  oontri- 
bntion  to  the  family  to  which  sundry  of  onr  modem  scientists  seem  so 
desirous  of  allying  themselves.  We  hand  it  to  our  developists,  with 
compliments. 

We  intended,  as  was  intimated  last  month,  this  paper  to  close  onr 
series  of  extracts  from  the  Journals  before  us.  If  we  are  to  accomplish 
our  object,  however, — ^whioh  was  to  give  a  summary  of  Che  contents  of 
the  two  volumes  to  such  of  our  readers  as  are  not  likely,  for  some  time 
at  least,  to  possess  them, — ^we  must  crave  a  little  further  space.  This  will, 
we  trust,  be  accorded  to  us.  We  are  in  the  position  of  one  who, 
having  published  a  pamphlet,  '*  The  last  Words  of  Biohard  Baxter," 
found  occasion  to  give  to  the  public,  ["  More  last  Words  of  Bicfaard 
Baxter ; "  both  publications  were  acceptable ;  and  so,  doubtless,  will  be 
a  sequel  to  our  <*  last "  selection  from  Dr.  Livingstone's  notes.  Whatever 
is  associated  with  his  name  will  long  have  a  charm  for  the  Englif  h  people. 


THE  DECLINE  OF  THB  OTTOMAN  BULE. 

[A  WBITEB  in  a  recent  number  of  the  '*  Quarterly  Beview "  thus 
concludes  an  article,  extending  over  some  forty  pages,  on  the  present 
condition  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  particularly  of  its  provinces.  The 
modem  authorities  on  which  he  mainly  relies  for  information  are, 
"  Travels  in  little  known  Parts  of  Asia  Minor.  By  the  Bev.  Henry  J. 
Van  Lennep,  D.D.,  thirty  years  a  Missionary  in  Turkey; "  and,  '*  Com- 
mercial and  other  Beports,  received  at  the  Foreign  Office  from  Her 
Majesty's  Consuls,  etc.,  in  Torkey,  during  the  years  1867-72."] 

An  overgrown,  unprofitable  capital,  with  several  palaces  and  palatial 
residences,  but  without  quays,  landing-places,  water  supply,  or  drainage ; 
a  show  fleet  of  ironclads  safely  moored  off  the  toy-seraglio  of  Emirghian, 
but  strangers  as  any  river-boat  to  black  water,  let  alone  blue,  outside  the 
Straits  t  an  army  officered  by  striplings,  dunces,  and  favourites ;  a  still  more 
numerous  black-coated  host  of  civilian  Pashas  and  Effendees,  licking  up 
all  that  is  round  about  them,  as  the  ox  licketh  up  the  grass  of  the  field ; 
and  a  load  of  foreign  indebtedness  at  which  the  boldest  financier  of 
Vienna  herself  might  well  stand  aghast :  these  are  the  acquisitions  the 
Empire  has  to  show  from  the  epoch  of  Sultan  Mahmoud  11.,  the 
destroyer  of  the  Janissaries,  the  reformer  of  the  Empire,  up  to  the  present 
day.  These  she  has  gained ;  and  in  their  lieu  she  has  lost  Greece,  more 
than  half-lost  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  Servia,  and  Egypt ;  she  has  6a<sifioed 
the  vitality,  material,  intellectual  and  moral,  of  her  yet  remaining 
provinces ;  she  has  rendered  her  Government  a  tree  without  roots,  her 
empire  a  pillar  without  propsi  her  existence  a  diplomatic  question.  And 
aU  this  because  her  rulers  have  prefoired  a  cotfp  ^V^a^  to  statesmanship, 
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abolition  to  modifioation,  reyolation  to  refonn.  The  lesson  may  be  read 
elsewhere,  bnt  nowhere  more  legibly  than  in  Turkey,  most  legibly  of  all 
in  the  Asiatio  provmoes  that  bear  her  name. 

Yet  while  we  admit  the  fall  significance  of  these  things,  let  ns  beware 
of  the  oommon  error  of  those  who  imagine  that  becan-^^o  an  empire  is 
decrepit  it  is  necessarily  short-lived;  that  because  national  death  is 
morally  certain,  it  is,  therefore,  near  at  hand.  With  individuals,  even 
with  fJBanilies,  events  of  this  kind  succeed  each  other  rapidly  enough ; 
but  nations  move  more  slowly,  and  their  downward,  no  less  than  their 
upward,  course  is  measured  by  long  stages  and  interrupted  by  many 
halts.  Indeed,  the  very  causes  that  have  rendered  the  Ottoman  Qovem- 
ment  a  blight  and  a  min  toits  subjects,  the  Mohammedans  foremost,  have 
also,  so  long  as  it  remains  unmolested  firom  without,  a  decided  tendency  to 
prolong  its  intra-tenitorial  existence ;  for  the  very  exhaustion  of  the 
subject-populations  insures  their  submission  ;  and  narrow-mindednessy 
consequent  on  ignorance,  removes  the  danger  of  union  between  the 
various  classes  and  races  of  the  Empire  in  a  common  attempt  to  shake 
off  the  common  yoke.  Attempts,  too,  like  that  made  by  Mehemet  Ali 
and  his  talented  step-son,  are  not  likely  to  be  renewed  now-a-days  by  the 
Khedive  of  Egypt  or  the  Pasha  of  Bagdad ;  nor,  if  renewed,  could  they, 
unless  powerfolly  aided  from  without,  meet  with  any  lasting  success. 
Lastly,  in  Islam,  and  its  late  revival,  a  phenomenon  which  has  taken 
many  by  surprise, we  have  an  additional  guarantee  for  the  proroga- 
tion of  the  death  signal  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 

Meanwhile  we  who,  in  the  public  opinion  of  Europe  at  least,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  in  our  own,  are  more  or  less  pledged  to  maintainiDg  the 
integrity  and  existence  of  that  Empire,  may  not  find  it  a  waste  of  time  to 
consider  not  only  how  iarour  interests  and  those  of  our  vast  Asiatio  dominion 
are  bound  up  with  Ottoman  destinies,  but  also  what  modem  Turkey,  the 
Turkey  of  Mahmoud  II.  and  Abd-el- Azeez  really  is ;  how  far  she  is  likely 
ever  to  make  good  her  solemn  promise  of  amendment,  and  to  become  a 
thing  of  honour,  not  of  discredit  to  her  supporters ;  or  rather,  whether  by 
non-fulfilment  of  her  part  of  the  contract  she  has  not  virtually  absolved 
us  from  our  own,  and  left  us  free  to  inquire  whether  we  may  not  frankly 
and  unblamed,  in  the  eventuality  of  an  Eastern  crisis,  seek  in  it  exclu- 
■ively  our  own  advantage,  and  that  of  those  we  govern,  rather  than  ding 
to  the  illusive  memories  of  the  past,  and  the  yet  more  illusive  hopes  of  an 
improbable,  perhaps  impossible,  future. 

That  the  Christian  races  will  ever  assume  the  dominant  position  at 
present  occupied  by  the  Mohammedan  within  Ottoman  territory,  and, 
above  all,  on  Asiatic  ground,  is  a  supposition  that  no  reasonable  man 
acquainted  even  moderately  with  the  Greeks  and  Armenians  of  the  Levant 
can  entertain  for  a  single  moment.  That  a  dominant  bureaucracy  and 
an  autocratic  Sultan  will  ever  replace  on  their  own  necks  the  constitu- 
tional restraints  that  they  have  themselves  with  difficulty  broken  off,  and 
by  so  doing  give  at  last  one  trustworthy  pledge  of  good  government, 
progreas,  and  prosperity,  is  to  the  foil  as  unlikely.  That  all,  or  any 
ain^  one,  of  the  nationalitiea  or  classes  included  within  the  limits  of 
the  Empfare  will  have  the  power,  or  even  make  the  attempt,  of  re- 
Impoaing  auch  restraints  in  view  of  the  public  welfare  is,  in  the  opinion 
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of  ihoBe  who  beet  know  the  oountry  and  its  inhabitants,  abflohitely  out 
of  the  question. 

What  degree,  then,  of  snpport  we  may  in  fdtore  aooord  the  OttomMi 
Empire  most  be  measured,  not  by  its  own  merit,  but  by  our  own  neces- 
sity or  advantage;  and  be  weighed,  not  in  the  wanting  balanoes  of 
Turkey  herself,  but  in  the  truer  scales  of  British  interest  and  Aaialic 
welfare.  For  taking  that  measurement,  for  poising  those  balanoes,  the 
time  may  be  far  distant ;  it  may  also  be  very  near  to  oome.  Diverted 
by  the  giant  eddies  of  the  Centre  and  West,  the  European  current  has  of 
late  years  set  in  another  direction,  and  has  left  the  deep  waters  that 
surround  Turkey  comparatively  calm. 

But  that  great  ourrent  will  return  Eastward  again,  and  when  it  does, 
it  needs  must  overflow  and  sweep  away  the   huge,  venerable,  rotten 
trunk  that  still  rears  itself  erect  above  the  leveL    The  Sultan*s  dominion, 
like  the  Papal  monarchy,  to  which,  in  its  modem  form,  it  bears  a  strong 
resemblance,  is  an  anomaly,  an  anachronism ;  in  both,  antiquated  preten- 
sions  have  been  intensified  by  the  worst  expedients,  borrowed  from  the 
spirit  of  modem  pseudo-Cassarism ;  in  both,  centralisation  has  rained  the 
land  and  its  inhabitants  alike  to  the  profit  of  an  out-of-date  autocrat,  a 
selfish  administration,  and  an  ostentatious  capital.     Such  things  bear 
within  themselves  the  sentence  of  their  own  condemnation.    Already 
executed  on  the  elder  criminal,  that  sentence,  though  delayed,  cannot 
fedl  of  ultimate  execution  on  the  younger ;  and  to  hinder  or  delay  it  is  no 
part  of  England's  duty.     Greatly  as  the  Boman  States  have  already 
benefited  by  the  exorcism  of  the  ecclesiastical  inoubui^  that  had  brooded 
over  them  so  long,  still  greater  will  be  the  relief  and  resuscitated  pros- 
perity of  Anatolia  and  her  sister  provinces  when  the  fiscal  blight  of 
bastard  Ottoman  officialism  clears  off  from  the  fairest  regions  of  the 
Mediterranean  East,  never  to  overshadow  them  again. 

When  that  hour  comes,  let  the  Ottoman  Empire  fare  as  it  may,  England's 
policy  is  clearly  traced  out  for  her  beforehand  by  the  exigenoes  of  her 
own  great  Empire.  To  Bussia,  mistress  of  the  Central  Asiatic  line,  belong  of 
necessity  the  destinies  of  Northern  Turkey:  they  are  afready  in  her 
hands.  Her  Asiatic  policy,  long  consistent  throughout,  now  draws  to 
completion.  One  foot  planted  on  the  Amoor  boundary  line  to  the  east, 
and  the  other  on  the  Caucasian  Isthmus  to  the  west,  she  has  gathered  up 
in  her  unrelaxing  grasp  the  two  extremities  of  the  great  Tartar  route ;  her 
latest  campaigns  have  cleared  away  the  obstacles  interposed  midway ; 
while,  by  her  celebrated  Note  of  October,  1870,  she  demanded,  and  by  the 
Conference  of  January,  1871,  obtained,  that  the  key  of  the  whole  mid-Asian 
system,  the  Black  Sea  itself,  should  be  placed  henceforth  within  the  reach 
of  her  hands,  ready  to  wrench  it,  whenever  the  hour  strikes  in  the 
councils  of  St.  Petersburg,  from  the  feeble  grasp  of  the  Osmanlee,  and 
to  make  it  all  her  own.  That  she  will,  sooner  or  later,  thus  wrench  it; 
that  the  Bussian  flag  will  float  supreme  over  every  port  on  the  Black  Sea 
coast ;  that  it  will  even  one  day  wave  in  sovereignty  from  the  towers  of 
Galata  and  the  Seraskierat,  is  scarcely  less  certain  than  that  the  snn  onoe 
risen  in  the  east  will  move  onward  to  its  place  in  the  western  heavms :  a 
wonder-working  Joshua  may  perhaps  delay,  but  cannot  Tevene  its 
course. 
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"What  Biuwia  is  to  Central,  that  are  we  to  Sonthem  Asia ;  it  is  our 
ioheriianee,  the  reward  of  onr  oonsistenoy  in  aot,  if  not  in  pnrpose.  We, 
too,  have  almost  reached  the  goal ;  and  the  very  events  that  wiU  ultimately 
award  the  Black  Sea  to  onr  northerly  ally,  will,  we  can  hardly  donbt, 
decide  for  ns  also  into  whose  hands  the  key  of  onr  choicest  possession,  the 
Southern  Asiatic  route  will  ML  For,  once  again,  what  the  Black  Sea  is  to 
Bnssia,  that  to  us  are  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Bed  Sea.  From  Muscat 
to  Yokohama  the  Indo*Ghinese  line  is  ours :  the  completion  of  that  Une, 
its  last,  and  because  its  last,  its  most  important,  connecting  link  is  formed 

by  the  coasts  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Bed  Sea From  the 

inhabitants  of  those  regions  we  have  more  reason  to  anticipate  a  friendly 
welcome,  all  Giaours  though  we  be,  than  to  fear  active  opposition,  or  even 
passive  ill-wilL  A  Mohammedan  population  can  acknowledge  no  worthier 
sceptre  than  that  which  already  shelters  in  peace  and  prosperity  nigh 
thirty  millions  of  their  brotherhood ;  nor  have  any  rulers  of  the  earth  a 
fiubrer  claim  to  the  inheritance  of  the  Fatemite  and  Abbaside  Caliphs,  to 
Cairo  and  Bagdad,  than  ourselves,  the  lords  of  Ghuznee  and  Delhi,  the 
heirs  of  Mahmoud  the  Conqueror  and  Akbar  Ehan. 

Time  must  show,  thought  may  already  foreshow,  what  facilitations 
will  offer  themselves,  what  obstacles  will  block  the  way ;  nor,  less,  how 
the  former  may  be  availed  of,  the  latter  anticipated  or  removed.  But  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  last  hour  of  Ottoman  rule  will  also  be  the 
first  in  a  new  and  a  decisive  era  for  our  own  dominion ;  that  the  shock 
which  oasts  down  in  final  ruin  the  throne  of  Orkhan,  will  also  loosen  the 
Asiatic  diadem  from  England*s  head,  or  fix  it  there  with  new  and  lasting 
firmness* 
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[The  inflttiionof  ttM  ttile  of  vnj  pnblkatioiii  in  this  list  Ib not  to  be  oonsUend  ti  pledging  ns  to 
tlie  epixrobatlon  of  ita  eontente,  oidees  it  be  Moompenied  by  some  ezprees  intimation  of  our  fayoor- 
ftble  opinion.  Nor  is  the  omission  of  any  snob  intimation  to  be  regarded  as  indicating  a  contrary 
opinion.   Cox  ttmits,  and  dharrsasons,  Impose  on  OB  the  necessity  of  selection  and  breylty.] 


The  Person  of  ChrUi :  Dogmatic,  which  we  considered  it  was  destined 

Bcriptwrdlf  EistoricaL — TheFem'  to  hold  in  theological  literature. 

ley  Leetwre  of  1871,  with  two  addi-  We  regarded  it  as  possessed  of  no 

tionai  Ei$ay$  on  the  Bi^Ueal  wnd  ordinary  value,  both  on  account  of 

SceUeiaaiieal  Development  of  the  its  lucid  and  ample  treatment  of 

Doctrine,  wnd   HUutrative  Notes,  the  mysterious  subject  of  the  in* 

Second   Edition.     By   the    Bev.  divisible  Divine-human  Person  of 

W.  B.  Pope,   Theological  Tutor,  our  Lord,  and  on  account  of  the 

Didshury  CoUege.  London :  Wes-  manner  in  which  it  unfolded  the 

leyan  Conference  Office. — On  the  relations  of  that  great  truth  to  the 

appearance  of  the  second  of  the  whole  scheme  of  Christian  theology. 

Femley  Lectures,  soon    after  its  To  that  Lecture  the  accomplished 

delivery,  we  spoke  in  strong  terms  author  appended  a  History  of  the 

of  its  profoxmd  and  comprehensive  Doctrine  of  Christ's  Person,  toge- 

oharaoteri  and  of  the  high  place  ther  with  Notes  which  evinced  both 
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the  ezient  of  his  reading  and  hie 
power  of  clear  and  accaraie  dis- 
crixninaiion. 

But,  in  iMuing  a  second  edition, 
Mr.  Pope  has  added  another  Essay 
and  a  few  more  Notes  to  his  former 
volnme,  and  has  given  to  the  work 
the  form  which  he  designs  it  per- 
manently to  sustain.  It  comes  to 
UB,  now,  as  a  comprehensiye  and 
complete  Treatise  on  the  Redeemer's 
Person ;  and  we  shall  be  greatly 
disappointed  if  it  does  not  soon 
take  its  place,  in  all  Evangelical 
communions,  as  the  standard  work 
on  this  high  and  sacred,  yet  most 
precious,  theme. 

The  very  title  of  the  work  indi- 
cates the  enlarged  treatment  of  the 
subject :— <*  The  Person  of  Christ : 
Dogmatic,  Scriptural,  Historical." 
In  the  first  division,  we  have  the 
Femley  Lecture,  as  it   originally 
appeared, — a  Lecture  in  which  the 
Doctrine    of  Christ's    Person    is 
unfolded  in  all   its    aspects  and 
relations,  and  guarded  against  the 
various  errors  that  have  from  tune 
to  time  arisen. — In  the  second  por- 
tion, which  is  altogether  new,  Mr. 
Pope  traces  the  Scriptural  develop- 
ment of  this  Doctrine.  He  examines 
Uie  successive   pre-intimations   of 
tlio  great  truth  given  in  the  Old 
Testament;   he  next  investigates 
the  deep  meaning  of  our  Lord's 
own  sayings  in  relation  to   His 
Person ;  and  he  then  dwells  on  the 
testimony  of  His  Apostles,  when 
fyilly  qualifled  for  their  mission  by 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.— The 
third  portion  embraces  the  History 
of  the  Doctrine  of  Christ's  Person, 
fixon  the  age  of  the  Apostlee  to  the 
present  day,  with  notioea  of  many 
subtile  exTors  which  are  now  dif- 
Itwed. 

To  those  who  ai«  aoquainted  with 
Mr.  Pope's  writingis,  and  who  have 
mariced  that  inn^t  into  the  deeper 


import  of  many  portions  of  the 
Divine  Word  which  tiiey  evince,  it 
is  almost  needless  to  say,  that  the 
second  portion  of  this  work  adds 
greatly  to  its  value.  The  cautioiis 
reverence  with  which  the  successiTe 
disclosures  of  the  Holy  Scriptazes 
are  treated, — ^the  clear  apprehension 
of  profound  truths  where  supezfi- 
cial  inquiry  would  find  little  to 
awaken  attention, — ^the  rich  and 
varied  combinations  of  thou^^t 
which  are  again  and  again  pre- 
sented, — can  scarcely  fail  to  impress 
the  devout  and  earnest  student. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  affirm,  that 
many  passages  both  of  the  Old  and 
the  New  Testament  are  placed  in  a 
beautiful  and  striking  light,  while 
difficulties  which  have  suggested 
themselves  to  many  thoughtfal 
inquirers  are  satisfactorily  met.  We 
could  have  wished,  indeed,  that  an 
Index  of  passages  illustrated  had 
been  appended  to  the  volume,  that 
the  student,  might  again  and  again 
turn  to  it,  as  elucidating  the  Sacred 
Records. 

As  we  have  read  this  portion  of 
the  work,  several  passages  have 
occurred  to  us,  as  suitable  for  quo- 
tation in  support  of  the  statements 
now  advanced.  But  we  must  con- 
fine ourselves  to  two. 

Speaking  of  the  Old  Testament 
revelation,  Mr.  Pope  says : — "  We 
must  not  too  curiously  ask  what 
the  early  symbols  and  prophecies 
conveyed  to  those  who  received 
them :  certainly  we  must  not  limit 
ourselves  to  any  interpretation 
which  they  may  seem  to  bear  apart 
firom  the  light  thrown  back  upon 
them  from  the  numifssted  Son  of 
Righteousness,  who  has  risen  not 
only  with  healing  but  with  reve- 
lation also  in  His  wings.  When 
our  Lord  sent  the  Jews  to  the 
Sedptares  to  find  Him  there.  His 
meaning   was    that  th^  should 
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search  them  through  and  through 
with  the  key  and  the  light 
which  His  personal  presentation 
of    His    claims     put    into    their 

hands In  accordance  with  this 

principle,  we  must  take  the  great 
and  leading  characteristics  of  that 
Being  who  '  was  to  come '  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  search  them 
under  the  fall  light  of  the  Gospel 
morning,  and  the  Pentecostal  mid- 
day of  the  New-Testament  teach- 
ing. So  doing  we  shall  find,  with 
regard  to  our  present  doctrine,  that 
all  its  fundamental  elements  were 
fore-announced,  and  that  the  older 
and  later  Scriptures  blend  into  one 
harmonious  and  perfect  image  of 
Him  who  is  the  Son  of  God  and 
the  Son  of  man,  in  the  unity  of  His 
Incarnate  personality. 

**To  the  eye  of  fiedth,  thus  enlight- 
ened, there  appears  throughout  the 
Old  Testament  a  Holy  Form,  as  of 
One  who  should  come  in  the  future,— 
man  and  yet  more  than  man, — God 
and  yet  in  the  mystery  of  His  essence 
distinct  from  God,  or  rather  distinct 
in  God, — and,  in  the  unity  of  His 
Person  as  Incarnate,  the  Agent  of 
the  Diyine  will  in  redemption,  first 
as  a  servant  and  then  as  the  glorified 
Lord."  (Pp.  98,  94.) 

In  the  following  paragraphs  Mr. 
Pope  introduces  his  treatment  of  a 
subject  pre-eminently  difficult  and 
mysterious : — 

«'  The  last,  the  most  difficult,  and 
theologically  the  most  important, 
element  of  our  Lord's  testimony, 
and  that  which  gave  the  law  to  bXL 
His  Apostles,  is  the  subordination 
which  He,  tiioug^  one  with  the 
Father  in  essence,  always  assumes 
and  declares.  Subordination  in 
relation  to  the  Bedeemer  is  a  word 
that  has  two  theological  appUca- 
tions:  the  one.  Divine,  is  the 
ground  of  the  other,  Mediatorial. 

'*  There  is  a  subordination^the 


word  being  most  carefully  reduced 
to  its  true  meaning — ^whioh  is 
sometimes  predicated  of  the  Son's 
eternal  relation.  'For  as  the 
Father  hath  life  in  Himself;  so  hath 
He  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life 
in  Himself.'  This  subordination 
involves  no  inferiority  of  essence,  no 
beginning  of  being:  hence  it  is  a 
term  which,  required  by  the  mission 
of  the  Son,  as  similarly  of  the 
Spirit,  belongs  to  that '  mystery  of 
the  Father  and  of  Christ '  which 
passeth  knowledge.  It  is  not  a 
Scriptural  term ;  and  the  Scripture 
is  not  responsible  for  either  the  use 
or  the  perversion  of  it.  But  it 
suggests,  rather  than  utters,  an 
eternal  truth  on  which  theredemp- 
tional  mission  of  the  Son  is  based. 
"The  distinction  which  we  are 
obliged  to  make  between  the  eternal 
generation  of  the  Son  given  '  to 
have  life  in  Himself,'  and  the 
descent  of  His  mediatorial  Person 
below  the  Father,  is  not  made  by 
our  Lord.  He  does  not  explain,  or 
even  allude  to,  the  mysterious  ex- 
inanition  by  which  He  '  made  Him- 
self of  no  reputation.'  But  this 
must  be  always  and  carefcilly  borne 
in  mind,  that  He  never  allows  us  to 
suppose  that  it  was  other  than  a 
voluntary  abnegation  of  what  He 
might  have  retained.  In  this  His 
servants,  and  especially  St.  Paul, 
are  careful  to  observe  and  reproduce 
His  spirit.  They  never  speak  of 
His  original  humiliation  save  as 
voluntary :  *  He  became  poor,' 
*  made  Himself  of  no  reputation.' 
Our  Lord  submitted  to  what  fell 
upon  Him  after  His  incarnation, 
and  bore  His  ^  preparatory  cross 
through  life^unto  the  cross  of  re- 
demption. But  the  primary  act  of 
condescension  is  not  called  by  Him, 
nor  by  the  Apostles,  a  humiliation. 
It  was  the  voluntary  descent  into 
the  relation  of  subordination  whic* 
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the  assumption  of  our  natnre  ren- 
dered possible  and  necessary,  but 
does  not  explain. 

"  Bemembering  that  it  is  a  Tolnn- 
tary  subjection,  and  bearing  in  mind 
the  many  passages  in  which  our 
Lord  reserves,  as  we  have  seen, 
His  equality  with  the  Father,  we 
may  boldly  assert  that  the  ouirent 
of  His  testimonies  to  Himself  bears 
the  stamp  of  a  personal  subordina- 
tion to  God  His  Father  and  ours : 
that  is,  of  His  condescension  to  a 
position  in  which  the  Divine  limits 
itself  to  a  human  manifestation 
and  utterance.  Only  the  restraint 
of  space  prevents  the  collocation  of 
Scriptural  texts  that  support  the 
following  exhibition  of  this  truth : 
that  is,  of  the  mediatorial  submis- 
sion of  Him  who,  conscious'  of 
Divinity,  makes  His  human  nature 
the  organ  and  generally  the  mea- 
sure of  its  manifestation."  (Pp. 
126-128.) 

These  quotations  will  illustrate 
the  careful  inquiry  and  the  depth  of 
thought  which  distinguish  this 
remarkable  Essay.  It  forms  a  most 
▼aluable  portion  of  the  perfected 
Treatise;  and  we  doubt  net  that 
many  who  read  the  Lecture  as  it 
originally  appeared  will  gladly  and 
gratefully  procure  the  enlarged 
volume.  We  trust  that  the  author 
will  long  be  spared  to  edify  the 
Church  of  God  vrith  the  results  of 
his  mature  inquiries  into  the  Divine 
Word,  and  his  reverent  contem- 
plation of  the  mediatorial  scheme. 

Science  and  Scriptwre;  or,  The 
Work  of  RedempUonin  ita  Belation 
to  the  Universe,  By  the  Rev.  James 
Brodie.  Edinburgh :  Johnstone 
and  Co. — The  title  of  this  volume 
led  us  to  open  it  in  preference  to 
several  others  lying  on  our  table, 
but  we  have  had  soon  to  close  it. 
The  design  is  commendable,  the 


execution  feeble.  In  a  brief  Intro- 
duction the  author  tells  us  with 
amusing  naiiveU  that  ''  from  the 
first  he  was  deeply  impressed  with 
the  wisdom  exhibited  by  the 
Creator  in  fitting  together  the 
various  parts  of  the  material  uni- 
verse, and  in  adapting,  in  eveiy 
instance,  the  means  employed  to  the 
end  for  which  they  were  designed. 
In  studying  the  Work  of  Redemp- 
tion, he  did  not  at  first  discover  the 
same  harmony  of  counsel."  His 
difiSiculiy  was: — "How  could  a 
work  so  great  and  so  glorious  as 
that  which  has  been  undertaken  by 
the  incarnate  Bon  of  God,  have  been 
wrought  for  creatures  so  unworthy 
of  the  Creator's  regard  as  the  sin- 
ners of  the  human  race? — ^He was 
not  led  to  renounce  his  futh  in 
revelation ;  but  he  could  not  repress 
a  feeling  of  doubt  and  perplexity." 
It  is  well  that  the  student's  per- 
plexities have  been  removed: — "  The 
truth  did  not  flash  on  his  mind  with 
the  surprise  of  a  sudden  discovery, 
it  vrrought  its  way  by  a  slow  and 
gradual  process,  and  continues  to 
receive  further  and  further  elucida- 
tion up  to  the  present  time."  The 
impression  produced  on  us  by  look- 
ing into  two  or  three  of  the  chapters 
bearing  the  most  attractive  head- 
ings is,  that  the  author  has  just 
arrived  at  the  point  where  he  may 
possibly  make  another  ''discovery  " 
— ^that  some  thinkers  have  "com- 
bined the  study  of  Science  and 
Scripture  "  before  him,  whose  con- 
clusions and  opinions  it  may  be 
worth  his  while  to  ascertain.  The 
man  is  truly  unfortunate  who  has 
no  standard  of  comparison  but  him- 
self. 

Islam :  Its  History ,  Character, 
and  Relation  to  Christianity,  By 
John  Muehleisen  Arnold,  D.D* 
Longmans^  Qreen,  and  Co,    1874* 
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—In  two  preceding  editions  of  Htnu 
work,  under  a  less  descriptiYe  title, 
Dr.  Arnold  gave  proof  of  his 
mastery  of  the  subject  which  had 
engaged  his  attention  while  resi- 
dent in  Java  as  British  Consular 
Chaplam.  Being  a  student  of  the 
language  of  the  Koran,  and  an 
observer  of  the  religion  of  the  popu- 
lation around  him,  he  became  well 
qualified  for  the  advocacy  of  Chris- 
tian missions  to  the  Mohammedans, 
and  for  the  instruction  of  mission- 
aries in  preparation  for  their  pecu- 
liar service.  Moved  by  his  plead- 
ing, the  theological  feusulty  of  Cam- 
bridge has  resolved  to  offer  literary 
oo-operation  in  the  great  contro- 
versy between  Islam  and  Christi- 
anity, under  the  leadership  of  the 
Begins  Professor,  Dr.  Westcott ;  and 
the  Moslem  Ifissionary  Society, 
of  which  he  is  the  honorary 
secretary,  is  the  practical  froit  of 
bis  enlightened  labour.  But  the 
volume  before  us  expresses  his 
oonviction  that  the  great  work  of 
preaching  Christ  to  the  two  hun- 
dred millions  of  our  fellow-men 
who  are  immersed  in  the  darkness  of 
Mohammedanism,  should  not  be  left 
to  private  Societies,  nor  yet  to  any 
single  Christian  Church,  but  should 
be  undertaken  by  Christendom  at 
large ;  and  especially  by  those 
Churches  of  Christendom  which  are 
really  evangelical  in  creed  and 
spirit.  To  this  end  *' Islam  and 
Christianity  "  is  written.  Its  pages 
contain  a  full  and  fidthfdl  summary 
of  the  information  necessary  to  be 
possessed  by  any  missionary,  or 
intelligent  supporter  of  a  ndssion, 
to  Mohammedans. 

The  state  of  the  East  in  the  ages 
before  Islam,  when  Monotheism, 
in  traditional  antagonism  to  Idol- 
atry, had  not  ceased  to  dispose  the 
minds  of  many  to  cast  away  their 
idols,  and  even  testified  against  the 
practices  of  nominal  Christianity, 


both  in  East  and  West,  is  first  of 
all  reviewed.  But  the  impotence  of 
mere  Monotheism,  by  whomsoever 
advocated,  is  pointed  out  most 
clearly.  Followers  of  Mohammed, 
or  Chunder  Sen,  the  preachers  in 
mosque,  or  synagogue,  or  Uni- 
tarian chapel,  who  assume  the 
name  of  Christian,  but  fail  to  set 
forth  the  foundation-truth  of  the 
Divine  Atonement,  may  leam  from 
the  historic  sketches  here  pre- 
sented the  utter  futility  of  teaching 
the  "  Unity,"  as  it  is  vainly  main- 
tained  by  all  of  them  alike.  They  say 
that  there  is  One  God, — as  indeed 
there  is  but  one, — ^but  they  agree  in 
denying  the  glorious  truths  of  Di- 
vine revelation  concerning  Him,  the 
Incarnation  of  His  eternal  Son,  and 
the  Atonement  for  the  sins  of  men. 
They  either  ignore  or  openly  deny 
all  that  is  meant  by  sin,  as  the 
word  is  used  in  Holy  Scripture, 
and  all  that  is  taught  concerning 
holiness  and  heaven.  They  have 
no  perception  of  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  God  in  the  inspira- 
tion of  a  prophet,  or  in  the  sancti- 
fication  of  a  believer.  And  how 
powerless  this  Monotheism  is 
proved  to  be  by  the  degradation 
of  Mohammed  himself,  and  of  the 
nations  blighted  by  his  imposture, 
the  book  we  now  cordially  com- 
mend most  clearly  shows. 

The  personaland public  history  of 
the  Prophet  of  Mecca,  the  Koran, 
with  all  its  features  of  confusion 
and  human  ignorance,  as  well 
as  its  literary  characteristics,  the 
perversion  of  all  that  its  author 
borrowed  from  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  and  even  from  the 
apocryphal  writings,  and  the  Tal- 
mud, with  the  ever-vacillating  con- 
duct of  the  man  himself, — all  this 
is  set  forth  and  traced  in  a  masterly 
analysis,  every  assertion  being  sus- 
tained by  proper  evidence  drawn 
from  the  original  sources,  such  as 
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the  Arabic  text  of  the  Koran,  the  if  faith  it  be ;  and  in  obedience  to 
oommentators,  and  the  historians,  the  constant  injunction  of  their 
English  readers  will  therefore  here  saoredbook,  this  is  aoknowledgedby 
find  a  plain  and  true  aoooont  of  them  to  be  their  chief  duty.  Their 
matters  which  extremely  few  per-  practice  corresponds  with  their 
sons,  of  whatever  religion,  are  aware  belief:  in  Africa  and  the  East  they 
of;  or,  if  they  know,  can  scarcely  proselyte  multitudes  by  foree  or 
nnderstand.  For  the  sake  of  com-  by  persuasion.  The  perversion  of 
parison,  the  author  brings  together  Christians  to  their  delusion  is  known 
much  important  matter  to  prove  to  to  be  going  on  in  remote  regions 
the  Moslems  themselves  the  in-;  where  Christianity  is  uxmierioAlly 
tegrity  of  the  Books  of  Holy  Scrip-  weak  and  Islam  is  dominant.  On 
ture  in  both  Testaments,  and  the  African  continent,  especially, 
makes  a  comparative  estimate  of  the  Mohanmiedans  are  said  to  be 
the  Bible  and  the  Koran,  still  the  chief  promoters  of  the  slave- 
dealing  only  with  what  is  capa-  trade ;  and  while  we  are  labouring 
ble  of  direct  literal  proof  and  to  propagate  our  religion  in  some 
illustration.  parts   of  that   vast   region,  they, 

The  last  chapter   of  the  book,    mingling  with  the  Africans  as  we 
which  is  entirely  new,  might  well    cannot,  and  exerting  power  over 
be  translated  into  all  the  languages    districts  as  yet  inaccessible  to  onr- 
of  Europe,  to  arouse  all  who  bear    selves,  pull  down  at  one  end  the  Ba- 
the name  of  Christian  to  cast  off    credfebbric  which  we  are  building  at 
a  load  of  misconceptions  as  to  the    the  other.  But  nowthat  Livingstone 
relative  positions    of   Islam    and    has  successors  more  powerful  than 
Christianity,   and  to  awaken  the    he    could   be,    when    a    solitary 
conviction  of  a  common  duty.  The    wanderer ;  now  that  the  Buler  of 
claims  of  (say)  five  millions  of  Jews    Egypt,  although  a  Mohammedan, 
have  been  acknowledged  far  better    invites  us  to  co-operate  with  him 
than  some   of   us    imagine.      A    in  subjugating  and  civilizing  popn- 
multitude  of  Societies,  great-  and    lations  southward  to  the  very  edge 
small,  in  all  parts  of  the  Christian    of  Abyssinia ;     now    that    Great 
world  are  busy,  and,  thanks  be  to    Britain  has  an  influence  in  Abys- 
God,  are  not  unsuccessful,  in  pro-    sinia   which   no  European   State 
moting  the  conversion  of  at  least    ^'^^^   had  before ;  now   that   the 
eight  hundred  millions  of  pagans ;     Kalifate  is  extinct,   and   Moslem 
but,  to  borrow  the  words  of  Dr.    prophets  have  predicted  the  down- 
Arnold,  "The  third  and  last  great    fall  of  the  Dominion  once  established 
section  of  the  mission-field  consists    by  the  sword,  and  there  spreads  a 
of  some  two  hundred  millions  of    portent  that  the  ruin  is  at  hand,  it 
Moslems,  who  form  the  subject  of    ifl  time  for  us  more  practically  to 
this   volume;"    and    before    the    include  Moslem  countries  in  our 
establishment  of  the  Moslem  Mis-    calculations   and    efforts   for    the 
sionaiy  Society,  there  was  no  one    evangelization  of  the  world.    Our 
*p0cta2  association  which  undertook    duty  has  long  been  acknowledged, 
the  work  of  going  after  and  seeking    -—let  sdme  worthy  performance  of 
these  **  lost  sheep  "  for  their  spirit-    it  be  at  last  witnessed, 
ual  welfare.  Yet  the  Mohammedans 

themselves  have  been  for  ages  active        CritioiU  and  Exegetical  Hand- 
in  the  propagation  of  their  faith—    booh  of  the  Goipel  of  John.    By 
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Hdmich  A.  W.  Meyer,  Th,D., 
Hanover.    Vol.  I. 

Biblical  Oommentary  an  the 
Proverbe  of  Bolomon.  By  Frama 
DeUtMeehf  D,D.,  Leipaio.  Vol.  I. 
Edinburgh:  T.<mdT.  Clark.  1874. 

We  have  long  held  that,  other 
things  heing  equal,  expository 
preaching  is  the  most  instrootiYe 
and  profitable  of  all.  After  we  have 
first,  by  dint  of  study,  and  through 
patient  waiting  on  the  Lord,  ascer- 
tained the  mind  of  the  Spirit  in  a 
given  passage, — what  the  writer,  or 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  writer,  in- 
tended to  convey, — the  exhibition 
of  this  in  simple  and  perspioaous 
language  is  of  the  greatest  possible 
Bervice  towards  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  Word  of  God.  To 
get  to  the  stand-point  of  the  author, 
to  enter  into  Ms  views,  to  look  out 
with  his  eyes,  should  be  the 
preacher's  primary  aim.  Thereafter, 
it  should  be  his  object  to  make 
plain  to  his  hearers,  **  what  saith 
the  Scripture."  And  the  religious 
teacher  who  shall  best  succeed  in 
this  .is  likely  to  do  the  greatest 
amount  of  good.  Argimient  and 
appeal— ethical  application  of  the 
truth  taught  in  the  Word,  ought  to 
be  based  on  an  intelligent  know- 
ledge of  what  the  Word  really 
means. 

But  in  order  to  such  a  sufi&cient 
and  satisfactory  knowledge,  there 
must  be  a  minute  examination  of 
the  text  of  the  original  Scriptures, 
—paragraph  by  paragraph,  word 
by  word.  We  cannot  dispense  with 
grammatical  analysis.  The  ques- 
tion, What  did  the  writer  intend 
to  convey?  must  be  honestly 
answered;  and  it  cannot  be  so 
answered  without  the  closest  and 
most  critical  study  of  the  Written 
Word.  The  exegete  prepares  the 
way  for  the  expositor.  As  the 
miner  and  smelter  do  the  prelimi- 


nary work  for  the  goldsmith  and 
jeweller,  so,  for  the  most  part,  it  is 
the  patient  student  of  the  Sacred 
Text  who  furnishes  material  for  the 
use  of  the  expounder  of  Holy  Writ. 

Of  late  years,  importance  has 
been  increasingly  attached  to  ex- 
haustive monographs  on  particular 
Books  of  Scripture.  In  the  field 
of  science,  division  of  labour  has 
proved  of  signal  service,  for  special- 
ists do  their  work  thoroughly,  and 
their  careful  ascertainment  of  facts 
helps  forward  the  common  cause. 
So,  in  the  exposition  of  Scripture, 
one  who,  being  mentally  qualified 
and  critically  equipped,  bends  his 
strength  to  the  study  of  a  single 
Book,  serves  the  Church  in  no  small 
degree.  In  this  department  and 
style  of  work  the  Germans  excel ; 
and  the  Messrs.  Clark  have  laid 
British  Christians  under  no  small 
obligation  by  the  admirable  trans- 
lations composing  their  Foreign 
Theological  Library. 

Two  of  these  volumes  are  before 
us,  and  they  are  of  no  conmion 
merit.  The  first,  (Meyer  on  John, 
vol.  i.,)  has  been  translated  by  the 
Bev.  W.  Urwiok,  M.A.,  and  the 
translation  is  edited  by  Dr.  Crombie, 
of  St.  Andrews.  The  Introduction, 
extending  to  fifty-six  pages,  is  of 
some  value ;  and  the  remainder  of 
the  volume  contains  a  critical  com- 
mentary on  the  first  seven  chapters 
of  the  Gospel.  We  have  looked 
into  this  with  care,  and  we  can 
testify  that  the  work  is  of  enduring 
merit,  and  may  well  take  rank  with 
those  of  Olshausen  and  Stier. 

We  cannot  go  fully  into  details, 
but  we  may  be  allowed  to  express 
our  critical  judgment  of  one  or  two 
renderings.  Thus,  on  i.  42,  our 
author  contends  that  the  use  of  r6y 
tdioy  implies  that  the  companion  of 
Andrew  on  the  occasion  (commonly 
supposed  to  be  John)  also  sought 


us 

out  ifew  brother  James.  This  is  in- 
genious, but  by  no  means  conclusive. 
The  very  striMng  passage  (iii.  81- 
86)  in  which  are  set  forth  the  duty, 
the  import,  and  the  blessedness  of 
receiving  Christ,  or  the  testimony 
of  Christ,  Meyer  regards  as  "  not 
the  comment  of  the  Evangelist," 
but  "  the  continued  discourse  of  the 
Baptist,  though  elaborated  in  its 
whole  style  andcolouringby  John; " 
"—tb  compromise  which  the  candid 
reader  may  accept  as  a  pretty  fair 
statement  of  the  case.  Meyer  is 
particularly  successful  in  his  treat- 
ment of  the  closing  portion  of  the 
fifth  chapter,  where  Jesus  carries 
the  war  into  the  enemy*s  camp, 
charging  home  the  unwarrantable 
unbelief  of  the  Jews — doubly  sinful 
because  in  the  face  of  a  threefold  tes- 
timony as  explicit  as  it  well  could  be . 

Delitzsch  on  Proverbs  will,  we 
venture  to  think,  turn  out  a  critical 
apparatus  of  much  value  to  the 
student  of  that  portion  of  the  Old 
Testament.  In  the  Introduction 
we  have  under  discussion  the  ex- 
ternal plan  of  the  Book ;  its  own 
testimony  as  to  its  origin ;  the 
numerous  forms  of  proverb ;  the 
repetitions;  and  the  manifoldness 
of  style.  Delitzsch  regards  the 
Proverbs  as  consisting  of  an  elabo- 
rate introductory  discourse  of  a 
hortatory  nature,  and  two  great 
collections  of  proverbs,  with  several 
appendixes  to  each.  This  is  a  rea- 
sonable view ;  but  we  reserve  our 
comment  on  the  preliminary  ques- 
tion, as  also  on  the  detailed  inter- 
pretation, until  the  work  shall  be 
before  us  in  a  completed  form. 
Meantime,  we  wish  the  enterprise 
of  the  Messrs.  Clark  the  foUest 
success. 

John  ihe  Baptist.  The  Congre' 
gational  Union  Lechire  for  1874. 
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By  Henry  Robert  Beynolds^  D,D. 
London :  Hodder  and  Stoughton, 
— Dr.  Beynolds  is  Professor  of  The- 
ology in  Cheshunt  College,  and  de- 
livered this  Lecture  to  a  class  of  his 
own  students.    He  observes,  in  the 
Preface,  "  I  have  especially  desired 
to  exhibit  the  judgment  pronounced 
in  the  life,  person,  and  work  of  John 
upon  some  of  the  main  features  of 
the  Old  Covenant,  and  to  discover 
some  canons  of  critioisni  by  which 
the  transitory  elements  of  Hebraism 
may  be  discriminated  from  those 
which  are  of  perpetual  significance. 
This  inquiry  has  not  fiuled  to  sug- 
gest the  delicate  task  of  discriminat- 
ing between  the  more  and  the  less 
essential  elements  of  Christiaoity 
itself.    It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
say  that  these  studies  have  led  to 
deeper  confidence  in  the  reality  of 
thekingdomof  God,  to  a  profounder 
belief  in  the  supematuriJ  character 
of  the  revelation  of  God  in  Holy 
Scriptore,  to  a  more  overpowering 
sense  of  the  claims  of  the  Lord  Jesoa 
Christ  on  our  loyalty,  our  trust,  our 
worship."  (P.  vii.) 

In  this  full-sized  volume  there  is 
no  lack  of  ecclesiastical  and  histori- 
cal lore,  and  the  range  of  topics  is 
extensive.  We  are  not  satisfied  thai 
the  degree  of  deference  rendered  to 
some  modern  sceptics  is  judicious. 
The  writer  states : — "  The  'impossi- 
bility of  miracle  *  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  strangest  and  most  unscientifio 
conceits  of  modem  times.  Never- 
theless it  would  be  uncandid  to  pro- 
ceed with  any  discussion  of  Chxis- 
tian  evidence,  while  ignoring  the 
circumstance  that  some  of  the  ablest 
scientific  men  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury appear,  by  their  training  and 
methods  of  inquiry  into  nature, 
utterly  unable  or  quite  unwilling  to 
concede  the  possibility  of  miracle." 
(P.  16.)  Surely  there  is  a  wide 
difference  between  ignoring  a  faot 
and  giving  it  firequent  and  great 
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prominenoel  To  this  tendency  may 
beattribnted  the  explanation  offered 
of  Luke  iii.  22.  John,  we  are  told, 
had  "  the  soul  of  the  great  artist- 
poet  ; "  and,  when  Ghiiat  was  bap- 
tized, "  The  Spirit  descended  upon 
Him, — ^He  received  into  His  human 
oonscionsness  a  new  spiritoal  force 
and  energy,  and  by  some  sym- 
bolic act,  some  intense  conmiunica- 
tion  between  those  two,  John  be- 
came alive  to  it,  and  it  shaped  itself 
to  his  consoionsness — ^Hebrew  pro- 
phet that  he  was — ^as  an  opoied 
heaven,  a  descending  dove,  a  reveal- 
ing voice."  (P.  344.) 

We  are  unable  to  accept  the  cen- 
Bore  cast  upon  John  for  sending 
some  of  his  disciples  to  Jesns.  The 
Ma$Ur  certainly  did  not  blame  His 
foreronner ;  and  that  the  men  were 
sent  for  the  confirmation  of  their 
own  faith,  and  not  because  of  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  their  teacher,  is 
an  explanation  worthy  of  regard. 
While,  however,  demurring  to  some 
of  Dr.  Beynolds'  theories,  we  heart- 
ily thank  him  for  the  valuable  **  Les- 
ions" which  he  has  educed  from 
John's  ministry.  Two  or  three 
brief  quotations  will  doubtless  be 
acceptable. 

"  So  far  as  John  represents  one 

of  the  tendencies  of  the  age  in  which 

he  Uved,  and  so  far  as  he  embodied 

one  of  its  most  crying  necessities, 

and  was  a  link  between  Oriental  and 

Judaic  ideas  and  the  Christianity 

of  (say)  the  end  of  the  first  century, 

he  is  an  anxiliaiy  that  the  student 

of  hmnan  development  cannot  afford 

to  dispense  with.    It  is  a  matter  of 

vast  importance  to  know  that  the 

piophetio  spirit  of  Israel  was  not 

extinot.    It  is  an  authentic  fact  that 

a  Hebrew  prophet  did,  by  moral 

earnestness  and  the  adoption  of  a 

ipedaL  symboho  rite,  which  in  later 

times  acquired  enormous  weight  of 

meaaing,  move  great  multitudes  in 

rach  a  way  as  to  compel  the  notice 

of  Herod   Antipas,  Aretas,   and 


JosephuB.  This  cycle  of  facts  fur- 
nishes one  due  to  tiie  historic  verity 
of  theNewTestament."  (Pp. 486-7.) 

The  following  sentences  are  de- 
serving of  profound  attention: — 
'*  It  will  be  of  disastrous  augury  to 
the  Christian  Church  if  inadequate 
views  of  sin  are  allowed  to  prevail 
in  it ;  if  disloyal  treatment  of  the 
Divine  ideal  of  righteousness,  or  ex- 
tenuation of  man's  rebellion  against 
the  just  judgment  of  God,  be  tole- 
rated. We  need  no  new  prophet  to 
tell  us  that  if  lawlessness  be  treated 
as  independence;  if  the  conse- 
quences of  sin  are  trifled  with ;  if 
the  corrupt  dispositions  of  men  are 
regarded  as  any  palliation  of  gross 
compliance  with  temptation ;  if 
Christian  conscience  is  afraid  to  con- 
demn character  as  well  as  conduct ; 
if  the  holy  will  of  the  Living  God  is 
arraigned  at  the  bar  of  scientific 
research;  if  the  physical  antecedents 
of  transgression  be  supposed  to 
obliterate  responsibility ;  if  involxm- 
tarily  or  wilfully-acquired  disease  is 
cited  as  the  explanation  and  con- 
donation of  deliberate  vice  or  overt 
trespass, — ^then  the  moral  fibre  of 
this  generation  will  be  paralysed 
and  the  doom  of  millions  sealed, 
and  the  curse  pronounced  on  those 
*  who  call  evil  good,'  will  frJl  upon 
us."  (P.  614.) 

Again: — *'We  believe  that  now 
no  deep  effect  will  be  produced  on 
the  world  by  the  ministers  of  the  Gos- 
pel, unless  they  too  blend  law  with 
love— unless  hope  is  built  on  right- 
eousness, and  conscience  is  satisfied 
with  sacrifice,  and  sanctity  accom- 
panies salvation.  The  Gospel  that 
we  preach  must  not  hide  from  view 
either  the  Fatherhood  or  the  Royalty 
of  God.  The  dispensation  of  the 
Spirit  must  not  be  so  expounded  as 
to  conceal  or  empty  of  all  me&ning 
the  sublime  fact  tiiat  the  Lamb  is 
•m  the  midst  of  the  throne.'"  (Pp. 
628-4.) 
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On  theBevinan  oftheAuthorUed  liarlyoaUed.  are  doing,— their  work, 

Ver$ion  of  the  Scriptwres.  With  an  its  necessity,  origin,  progress,  and 

Account  of  the  Bevisionnowvn  Pro-  probable  resnlto,— we  commend  this 

gre99.  By  Henry  Charles  Fox,  LL.B.  Httle  yolmne.  The  leading  fftcts  and 

London :  Hodder  and  StoughUm.  arguments  connected  with  the  sob- 

^To  any  whoaredesiroosofknow-  ject  are  presented  in  a  form  well 

ing  precisely  what  the  two  "revision  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  orfi- 

companies,*'  as  they  are  now  fami-  nary  readersr 
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AMBBICAN  EYANOELISTS  IN  LONDON  : 
MEBSBB.  MOODY  AND  BANKET. 

It  was  a  natural  seqnel  to  the 
proceedings  of  these  two  American 
evangelists  elsewhere,   that    they 
should  at  length  turn  their  attention 
to    London.     Their   successes   in 
Newcastle,    Edinburgh,    Glasgow, 
Dublin,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and 
Birmingham,  have  all  along  been 
regarded  as  the  prelude  to  a  cam- 
paign on  a  vastly  larger  field  than 
all  these  combined,  and  one  that  will 
require  similar  exertions  for  years, 
should  the  present  general  interest 
in  this  peculiar  style  of  proclaiming 
the  Gospel  be  so  losg  maintained. 
They  have  entered  upon  a  gigantic 
work;  and   it  is  well  for  them, 
perhaps,  that  they  were  not  able  to 
fully  calculate  its  dimensions  before 
faith  in  God's  approval  of  a  good 
cause,    and    their   zeal,    had   led 
them  to  attack  it.    However  this 
may  be,  they  are  in  the  midst  of 
what   is  immeasurably  the   most 
potent  aggregate  of  human  beings 
the   world  now   knows,   and  the 
success,     or    otherwise,   of    their 
enterprise  cannot  but  deeply  con- 
cern every  one  who  cares  for  the 
advancement  of  true  religion  in  the 
metropolis  of  a  vast  empire. 

To  make  some  sensible  religious 
impression  on  London,  as  a  whole, 
means  more  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind than  any  man  can  compute : 
such  a  quickening  would  be  the 


endowing  with  incaloolable  moral 
power  what  is  already,  by  the  Divine 
blessing,  the  chief  existing  seat  of 
evangelical  activity,  notwithstand- 
ing the  evil  of  which  it  is  also 
unfortunately  the  abode  and  centre. 
In  the  Divine  economy*  the  general 
success  of  the  Gospel  is  dependent 
on  the  closeness  with  which  its  pro- 
fessed adherents  realise  its  ideal, 
and  the  fidelity  with  which  they  dis- 
charge the  trust  with  which  they 
are  invested :  in  no  other  way  can 
darkness  be  overcome  bat  by  the 
growing  intensity  of  light  in  snch 
as  have  the  light;  from  no  other 
source   can  the   "river    of   water 
of  Hfe "  attain  its  full  breadth  and 
sweep,  "  waters  to  swim  in,  a  river 
that  cannot  be  passed  over,"  than 
as  it  issues  with  ever-swelling  force 
from  **  the  threshold  of  the  house" 
through  and  by  which  it  is  appointed 
to  fiow.    Let  London  obey  ihis  or 
any  other   evangelical    call  in  a 
marked  manner,  and  the  speedy 
conquest  of  many  a  city  and  many 
a  land  will  become  assured,  and 
indeed  prove  a  comparatively  easy 
task  in  the  hands  of  the  stimulated 
Christian  Church. 

The  extraordinary  movement 
called  forth  in  this  country  by  the 
labours  of  the  two  American  laymen 
who  are  at  its  head,  has  continued 
for  now  eighteen  months,  and  as 
yet  shows  no  sign  of  abatement. 
The  first  scene  of  their  operations 
was  the  city  of  Tork«  where  &o 
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peroepiible  impreBdon  was  madd. 
In  other  places  in  the  north,  par- 
tumlarly  in  Newcastle  and  Edin- 
bnrgh,  their  exertions  were  more 
saocessfal,  and  a  "reTival,"  on  a 
laige  scale,  was  inaugorated  which 
has  not  yet  spent  its  strength.  From 
Scotland  they  passed  over  to  Dablin, 
where  similar  results  attended  Mr. 
Moody's  preachingand  Mr.  Sankey's 
ringing;  and  the  same  effects  haye 
been  witnessed  in  all  the  centres 
of  the  proTindal  population  which 
they  have  since  vidted.  The  Church 
of  Christ  in  these  several  localities 
has  to  a  large  extent  been  quickened, 
many  have  been  turned  from  the 
error  of  their  ways,  and  the  possi- 
bility at  least, — and  this  is  much, — 
of  a  general  moral  and  social  trans- 
formation  of  the  masses  in  our  own 
time  has  been  made  to  pass  in- 
vitingly before  our  eyes. 

In  the  metropolis  outward  indica- 
tions of  a  stirring  of  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  men,  of  no  common  order, 
are  abundant.  The  Agricultural  Hall 
has  been  occupied,  again  and  again, 
with  audiences  varying  in  number 
from  seven  or  eight  thousand  to 
more  than  twice  as  many ;  Exeter 
Hall  witnesses  a  daily  prayer- 
meeting  which  is  attended  by 
an  auditory  of  the  "respectable" 
classes,  filling  every  available  part 
of  the  building;  large  gatherings 
are  collected  at  the  East  End,  near 
Victoria  Park,  and  within  the  walls 
of  one  of  the  theatres  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Thames;  while  in  the 
west  the  "Haymarket"  has  listened 
to  strains  and  appeals  of  a  kind 
hitherto  unassociated  with  an  Opera 
House,  the  royal  *'  box ''  itself  on 
one  occasion  not  being  without  its 
illustrious  occupant. 

Nor  are  there  wanting  other  tokens 
how  widely  the  public  attention  is 
aroused.  The  newspaper  press  has 
with  few  exceptions  reported  and 
commented   upon  these  unprece- 


dented doings  in  a  tone  remarkably 
different  from  that  in  which  an  ear- 
nest evangelism  has  been  usually 
treated  by  it.  If  the  "Times"  has 
retracted,  or  sought  to  modify,  the 
favourable  judgment  conveyed  in  its 
firstnotice,  that  generous  and  candid 
deliverance  is  not  without  its  value. 
"  Second  thoughts  are  best,"  it  may 
well  be,  in  the  formation  of  a  policy 
of  action,  the  laying  out  a  scheme 
of  business,  a  deliberation  on  the 
performance  or  neglect  of  a  duty ; 
but^r«^  thoughts,  or  impulses,  are 
best  where  the  heart  has  much  to 
do,  as  in  many  cases  it  ought  to 
have  largely  to  do,  in  dictating  the 
limits  of  active  benevolence,  in 
regulating  the  **  humanities,"  or  in 
determiniug  the  claims  of  religion 
and  conscience.  Here  and  there  a 
public  journal  of  the  lower  moral 
class  has  expressed  its  hostility 
to  the  movement,  and  one,  the 
"Saturday  Beview,"  has  the  poor 
distinction  of  having  both  nusre- 
presented  and  ridiculed  ike  men 
who  have  "  worked  their  way  up  to 
town,  leaving  the  usual  traces  of 
revivals  behind  them ; "  but  clever 
profanity  has,  in  this  case,  been 
singularly  tindd,or  altogether  silent, 
even  when  the  best  friends  of  the 
"revival"  have  found  in  the  con- 
duct of  it  things  on  which  they  could 
not  look  with  unmixed  satisfaction. 
By  the  Christian  Church  this  may 
be  accepted  both  as  a  fit  reward  and 
a  good  augury,  happily  forthcoming 
when  peculiarly  needed. 

We  transcribe  some  sentences  of 
the  first  voice,  the  meUor  sententia, 
of  the  "  Times,"  not  only  as  affording 
a  candid  and  discriminating  notice  of 
the  religious  services  held  in  Dublin 
in  the  early  part  of  this  year,  but 
as  being  equally  applicable  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  American  "re- 
vivalists'* to  the  present  time. 
The  "  own  correspondent "  of  the 
"  leading  journal "  thus  writes :— 
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'*  There  hare  been  at  various  times 
so-called  *  revivals '  which  have  cast 
a  flood  of  devotional  feeling  over 
the  country,  but  their  inflaenoe  was 
only  transient — ^they  left  bnt  little 
trace  of  any  permanent  effect.  This 
new  mission  has  been  of  a  character 
essentially  different,  and  seems  to 
possess  elements  of  vitality  which 
were  wanting  in  others.'*  [It  is  too 
soon,  however,  to  pronounce  a 
decided  opinion  npon  a  matter  so 
weighty  as  that  which  this  statement 
implies.]  * 'There  was  nothing  sensa- 
tional, thongh  much  that  was  novel 
and  attractive,  in  the  nature  of  the 
services  and  the  mode  of  conducting 
ihem.  Mr.  Moody,  as  a  preacher, 
is  certainly  not  superior,  if  he  is  not 
very  inferior,  in  erudition  and  in- 
tellectual gifts  to  the  average  class 
of  educated  clergymen.  He  is  elo- 
quent, or  he  would  have  no  power, 
but  his  eloquence  is  far  from  being 
of  an  elevated  style.  It  is  remarkable 
rather  for  great  volubility  and  fer- 
vour than  for  the  higher  qualities  of 
a  pulpitorator.  It  has  no  pretension 
to  elegance  of  diction,  beauty  of  illus- 
tration, harmonious  arrangement, 
or  logical  force.  His  great  earnest- 
ness is,  perhaps,  the  secret  of  his 
success.  His  heart  as  well  as  his 
head  seems  to  be  fall  of  his  subject, 
and  he  has  no  difficulty  in  giving 
effective  ei:pre8sion  to  his  thoughts. 
The  evident  absence  of  any  effort  at 
self-display,  but  rather  a  sensitive 
avoidance  of  it,  helps  to  obtain  for 
him  a  favourable  reception,  and  he 
never  fails  to  keep  the  attention  of 
a  vast  multitude  riveted,  and  to 
enlist  their  feelings  by  the  ready 
flow  of  his  discourses,  in  which  per- 
suasion and  argument  are  blended 
with  many  apt  illustrations  and 
personal  incidents. 

**  Mr.  Sankey  possesses  a  voice  of 
great  volume,  and  he  manages  it 
with  much  skill,  though  it  has  not 
been  properly  educated.  His  utter- 


ance is  remarkably  distinct ;  he  is 
able  by  himself  to  fill  with  vocal 
sound  a  building  in  which  from  ten 
thousand  to  fifteen  thousand  people 
are  congregated.  He  aoeompaniea 
himself  with  a  small  hannonium« 
which  he  carries  with  him  on  hie 
missionary  tours.  He  takes  up  some 
sentiment  which  Mr.  Moody  has 
illustrated,  and  presents  it  anew»  in- 
vested with  the  attractions  and  sym- 
pathetic influence  of  music,  and  so 
fixes  it  more  deeply  in  the  heart  as 
well  as  the  memory. 

"  The  services  were  characterised 
by  a  reverence  and  devotion  which 
were  extraordinary,  considering 
that  the  multitude  was  comjiosed 
of  literally  every  creed  and  olase, 
>and  that  many  hundreds  wbo 
pressed  for  admission  two  hoxim 
before  the  doors  were  opened  weze 
attracted  only  by  curiosity,  and  some 
by  a  love  of  amusement,  conceiv- 
ing that  they  would  find  in  the  pro- 
ceedings something  to  excite  their 
ridicule.  But  the  first  prayer  or  tlxe 
reading  of  a  passage  of  Scriptoxv, 
and  still  more  surely  the  fervid 
exhortations  of  Mr.  Moody,  whose 
manner,  tone,  and  words  broaght 
home  to  all  the  conviction  that  he 
at  least  was  terribly  in  earnest,  dis- 
pelled all  ideas  of  the  ludicrous,  and 
made  the  most  light-hearted  and 
careless  youths  listen  with  deep 
attention  and  apparent  interest. 
There  "^as  something  very  im- 
pressive in  the  breathless  stillness 
which  pervaded  the  vast  assemblage, 
covering  the  whole  area  of  the  £x- 
hibition  Palace firom end  to  end,  dur- 
ingthe  delivery  of  Mr.  Moody's  most 
solemn  utterances,  or  Mr.  Sankey's 
plaintive  songs.  There  were  no 
demonstrations  of  emotion  such  as 
may  be  seen  in  other  revival  meet- 
ings— no  apparent  excitement,  but 
a  very  marked  and  universal  rever- 
ence, and  also  an  enthusiasm  which 
was  all  the  more  intense  because  it 
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WAS  sabdned*  Let  those  who  think 
they  can  do  so  aoooont  forthe  move* 
ment,  and  eiplain,  if  they  can,  what 
it  is  whioh  brought  together  such 
immense  congregations  every  day 
for  nearly  six  weeks,  and  produced 
such  extraordinary  effects.  The 
liMt  itself  is  memorable  and  sng- 
gestive." 

Though  we  have  thus  far  spoken 
in  terms  of  general  approval  of  the 
work  under  consideration,  it  is  not 
inconsistent  with  what  has  been 
said,  or  implied,  to  admit  that 
some  caution,  in  relation  to  the 
whole  matter,  is  necessary.  Some 
accidental  accompaniments,  in 
which  essentials  are  not  touched, 
evety  earnest  Ohristian  man  can 
put  up  with,  for  the  sake  of  the  pal- 
pable good  done ;  but  there  are  one 
or  two  aspects  of  the  movement, 
particularly  certain  parts  of  the 
reported  teaching  of  its  chief  pro- 
moter, that  awaken  a  friendly  soU- 
citude  for  the  permanency  of  its 
results.  We  are  desirous  that  this 
good  begiiming  should  not  end  in 
a  failure,  the  ill  effects  of  which 
could  not  but  be  co-extensive  with 
the  expectation,  not  to  call  it  excite- 
ment, that  has  been  called  forth.  It 
is  stated,  not  by  the  captious,  we 
believe,  but  by  thoughtfol  observers, 
that  the  doctrine  of  Bepentance  is 
not  sufidently  prominent  in  Mr. 
Moody's  addresses:  if  this  be  true, 
sorely  it  needs  but  a  renunder  that 
the  first  word  of  the  forerunner  of  our 
Lord,  and  His  own,  was,  **  Bepent," 
and  a  remedy  for  a  vital  defect 
will  be  secured.  It  is  to  a  penitent 
sinner  that  Christ  is  Scripturally 
ofifered  for  immediate  and  instant 
salvation,  and  to  none  else  wisely 
or  safely :  '*  repentance  toward 
God,"  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 


reproving  '*  of  sin,  and  of  righteous- 
ness, and  of  judgment,'*  and  ena* 
bling  a  man  to  '*  grieve  for  having 
grieved  God,"  must  precede  every 
really  saving  act  of  faith  **  toward 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.*'  Not  to 
urge  conversion  on  a  man  or  a  mul- 
titude unmistakably  on  thU  footing, 
and  no  other,  carries  with  it 
certain  ultimate  disappointment  in 
attaiioing  the  object  sought,  and 
implies,  in  fact,  a  delusion  dosely 
allied  to  one  of  the  most  specious 
of  the  speoulationsto  whose  ravages 
the  cause  of  God  is  at  the  present 
time  exposed.  And  indeed  a  dis- 
tinct and  frequent  reference  to  the 
Person  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to 
His  functions  in  the  economy  of 
human  redemption,  as  they  are  well 
defined  by  the  teaching  of  our  Lord 
and  the  inspired  writers  of  the  New 
Testament,  has  not  hitherto  been, 
so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
gather,  a  conspicuous  element,  to 
say  the  least,  in  the  exhortations  to 
conversion  and  holiness  addressed 
to  the  multitudes  taking  partin  these 
extraordinary  religious  services.  If 
this  be  so,  and  if  it  be  not  corrected, 
a  foundation  is  being  laid  on  which 
no  fair  fabric  can  rise  as  a  lasting 
result  of  the  earnest  and  well-mean- 
ing efforts  put  forth.* 

We  are  sure  that  it  was  simple 
inadvertence  that  allowed  Mr. 
Moody  baldly  to  say  to  thousands, 
as  he  is  reported  to  have  said, 
*•  Cease," or  "stop,"  "your  works;" 
but  such  inadvertence  is  a  serious 
matter  in  a  popular  teacher  of 
Christianity,  whether  speaking 
to  the  converted  or  to  the  un- 
converted. Antinomianism  is 
too  deadly  a  foe,  has  too  many 
strongholds  in  every  human  heart, 
to  be  trified   with :    a  '*  revival " 


*  We  are  bound  to  add  that,  very  recently,  a  discoorBe  on  the  Person  and 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  delivered  in  the  **  Haymarket,"  whioh  went  far 
towards  remedying  the  defect  above  noted,  and  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be 
often  repeated  elsewhere. 
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whioh  even  in  appearance  makes 
trace  with  it,  however  unintended 
the  trace  may  be,  ie  in  danger  of 
proving  the  opposite  of  a  benefit  to 
some,  to  say  no  more,  of  those 
coming  within  range  of  its  infla- 
ence.  Terseness  often  seeks  strength 
at  the  expense  of  truth.  The  curt 
expression  is  passable  enough  if  its 
purport  be  only, "  Cease  firom  works 
as  a  ground  of  acceptance  with 
God ; "  but  this  meaning,  if  it  be 
designed,  ought  to  be  placed  beyond 
the  possibility  of  misapprehension 
in  eidiortations  to  godliness  meant 
for  a  mixed  multitude.  Upon  eccen- 
tricities of  manner  or  of  speech, 
upon  oddities  of  phrase  or  incon- 
gruousness  of  illustration,  upon  the 
misapplication,    or    inappropriate 


but  indirectly  of  service,  namely, 
in  deepening  the  sense  of  responsi- 
bility and  the  zeal  of  our  Evangeli- 
cal Churches  generally,  a  great  gain 
will  have  been  made.  Its  presence  is 
welcome ;  its  deficiencies  in  non- 
essentials will  be  overlooked ;  and, 
some  obvious  drawbacks  remedied, 
every  member  of  the  body  of  Christ 
will  wish  it  good-speed.  But  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
Churchhas always athand the  means 
of  similar  progress  and  triumph: 
there  may  be  waves  of  spiritual 
power,  regulated  bylaws  that  obtain 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  of  whioh 
we  are  to  a  large  extent  ignorant* 
yet  are  there  fixed  and  unalterable 
principles,  and  "  great  and  precious 
promises  *'  founded  on  them,  in  the 


application,  of  sundry  passages  of    honouring  of  which  God  is  "no 


Scripture,  or  even  upon  the  hand 
ling  of  Divine  things  in  terms  not 
always  suggestive  of  much  feeling 
in  the  speaker  of  reverence  in  con- 
nection with  them,  we  do  not  in 
this  case  lay  stress;  certain  sur- 
roundings being  borne  in  mind, 
such  defects  may  be  pardoned :  but 
the  matters  just  named  are  too 
weighty  to  be  passed  over  in  total 
silence  by  any  who  are  jealous  for 
the  truth  *'  as  it  is  in  Jesus,"  and 
for  the  honour  and  welfare  of  the 
Church  of  Christ.  Half  a  truth  is 
not  seldom  as  mischievous  as  igno- 
rance or  denial  of  the  whole.  We 
name  these  shortcomings  with 
regret;  hoping  the  while  soon  to  find 
that  they  have  disappeared  from  ha- 
rangues and  fervid  appeals  to  crowds 
that,  induced  by  a  train  of  favour- 
able circumstances,  are  brought 
daily  together  to  listen  to  the  Gos- 
pel firom  lips  dealing  with  its  old 
truths,  but  avowedly  expressing 
them  in  new  forms. 

On  the  whole,  if  this  "  revival " 
shall  prove  in  the  end  to  have  been 


respecter  of  persons."  The  proper 
attitude  of  the  Church  is  that  of 
expectancy  for  larger  blessings,  and 
richer  tokens  of  the  presence  of  her 
Master,  than  any  yet  realised.  A 
candid  judgment  will  not  discover 
in  the  extraordinary  religious  move- 
ment before  us  a  reason  for  disparag- 
iag  the  ordinary  ministry  of  the  Word 
of  God,  or  our  usual  Church-organi- 
zation and  procedure.  Bather,  an 
intelligent  apprehension  of  what  it 
means  wiU  include  a  recognition 
of  the  reality,  and  the  extent,  of  the 
work  that  must  have  been  accom- 
plished among  the  British  people 
ere  these  huge  audiences,  collected 
from  all  Churches,  and  filling  the 
largest  public  edifices  in  our  cities 
and  towns,  could  have  been  drawn 
togetherto  listen  to  our  Mends,  these 
two  American  evangelists.  May 
their  voice  reach  ''them  that  are 
without,"  till  it  has  moved  to  re- 
pentance and  godliness  the  lowest 
stratumof  the  unevangeliaedmassest 
LoruUm,  AvrU  20th,  187& 


OUR  ARMY  AND  NAVY  WORK. 


1.  ThS  I«iTB  GS2IBB1L  SiB  JaXBS  HoPS 

Obaiit,  G.C.B.— By  the  death  of  this 
ofl&oer  the  Times  jnetly  obserres  that 
"the  Qaeen  has  lost  the  serrioesof 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  officers 
in  the  annals  of  modem  Eastern  war- 
fare." It  is  not  our  pnmnce  to  attempt 
to  describe  his  splendid  military 
career.  That  has  been  ably  done  by 
the  pnblie  press.  We  may,  howeTer, 
be  allowed  to  allnde,  as  we  have  great 
satisfaction  in  doing,  to  the  relations 
existing  between  the  General  and  onr 
Wesl^ysn  ministers  and  cause  at  the 
AUerihot  Camp  during  the  period  of 
his  command,  now  terminated  by  his 
hunented  death.  Maintaining  official 
impartiality  towards  all  denominations, 
he  manifested  most  fair  and  kind  bear- 
Ukg  towards  the  Wesleyans ;  attending 
■ome  of  their  prominent  and  occasional 
iOTices,  and  aiding  their  efforts  to 
benefit  the  men  who  came  under  their 
influence.  Those  who  were  favoured 
with  his  aoquaintance  found  in  him  a 
shicere  and  practical  piety,  the  marked 
timplioity  of  a  great  man,  sharp  and 
Mourate  perception,  and  prompt 
decision.  He  commanded  respect  and 
insured  attachment  and  affection.  He 
wts,  in  fact,  a  noble  exponent  of  the 
trsatment  which  the  Wesleyan  work  in 
the  army  has,  from  the  first,  received 
from  the  superior  military  authorities ; 
tnd  we  mourn  his  death  as  depriving 
us,  and  others,  of  a  valued  friend,  and 
the  country  of  a  gallant,  conscientious, 
Kid  successful  soldier. 

2.  Pabkbvbst  Gabbison  and  Nitlbt 
HosMTAXi. — Report  for  March  Quarter, 
1876.-^Oiir  work  at  Parkhurst  Garrison 
His  been  prosecuted  during  the  past 
quarter  without  any  hindrance  or  in- 
tenuption,  and  with  an  encouraging 
nsasure  of  success.  In  the  middle  of 
January  the  attendance  at  parade- 
Mrvice  was  increased  by  the  arrival 
<rom  India  of  the  49th  Begiment,  in 


the  place  of  the  lOlst,  which  had 
removed  some  time  before  to  Malta. 
Since  the  return  of  the  men  from 
furlough,  our  congregations  have  been 
larger  than  I  have  seen  them  for  several 
years  past ;  and  the  attention  paid  to 
the  Word  preached,  and  the  gracious 
influence  often  manifested,  are  of 
the  most  hopeful  character.  Among 
the  new-comers  I  have  met  with  two 
or  three  God-fearing  men,  who  gladly 
accepted  my  invitation  to  join  my 
soldiers'  class.  These  have  brought 
others,  as  inquirers,  and  our  class- 
meetings,  prayer-meetings,  and  Bible- 
classes  are  seasons  of  rich  spiritual 
blessing. 

My  visits  to  the  Parkhurst  MUitary 
Hospital  and  Prison  have  been  highly 
appreciated  by  the  men  of  my  congre- 
gation who  have  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  inmates ;  and  I  trust  lasting  good 
will  be  the  result. 

I  continue  to  minister  to  the  Presby- 
terians at  Parkhurst  as  well  as  to  the 
Wesleyans,  the  Army  Conmiittee  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  still  desiring  my 
services,  and  expressing  their  grateful 
acknowledgments  for  my  attention  to 
the  men. 

I  have  visited  Netley  Hospital  during 
the  quarter,  as  before;  and  invalids 
from  different  foreign  countries  have 
rejoiced  to  see  a  minister  of  their  own 
Church  to  attend  to  them  in  their 
affliction.  One  remarkable  instance  of 
the  saving  grace  of  God  has  occurred, 
— ^in  the  case  of  a  man  who  came  to 
Netley  suffering  from  a  mortal  disease. 
After  I  had  visited  him  two  or  three 
times  he  was  brought  into  a  happy 
state  of  entire  trust  in  Christ ;  and, 
after  lingering  for  several  weeks, 
passed  away  to  his  eternal  rest,  "re- 
joicing in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God.** 

I  am  thankful  to  say  that  the  men 
who  have  received  good  at  Parkhurst 
Garrison  generally  hold  on  their  way 
well,  after  they  have  removed  to  other 
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BtationB.  To  this  the  following  extracts 
from   letters   I   have    received   will 

testify. 

(1.)  ApioTiB  officer,— a  genuine  Meth- 
odist, and  one  whose  happy  Christian 
fellowship,  while  here,  I  like  to  recall, 
— on  reaching  his  new  station  with 
his  regiment  says :— *'  I  intended  writ- 
ing to  you  hefore  this ;  hut  thought  it 
hetter  to  wait  till  I  could  inform  you 
how  we  were  getting  on.    Had  I  given 
you  my  first  impressions  of  the  place,  I 
am  afraid  they  would  not  hare  heen 
favourahle;   hut,   after  three  weeks' 
experience,  I  hegin  to  like  it  hetter. 
There  is  no  lack  of  the  means  of  grace, 
and  I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  the 
men  of  the  regiment  attend  the  class- 
meetings   very  well.     We   joined  a 
civilian  class.    Seven  of  them  not  on 
duty  attended  the  first  time  along  with 
myself.     There  appears  to  he  a  good 
feeling  among  them,  and  a  desire  to 
get  comrades  to  be  present.    Sergeant 

A ,  who  attended  for  the  first  time, 

said  that  he  had  often  felt  a  strong 
desire  to  serve  God,  when  you  had 
been  speaking  to  him  for  his  good; 
but  now  he  felt  so  wearied  of  sin  that 
he  could  have  no   peace,    and   had 
resolved  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  us.    So 
you  see  the  good  seed  sown  at  Park- 
hurst  is   springing   up    here.      The 
prayer-meetings  are  very  hearty,  and 
we  have  evident  proofs  that  the  Lord 
is  with  us.    Another  good  sign  among 
the  men  of  the  regiment  is,  that  nearly 
all  of  the  class-members  were  present 
at  the  administration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.   I  believe  we  shall  get  on  well, 
and  that  the  good  work  will  prosper  in 
the  regiment.    We  often  think  of  the 
happy  meetings  we  had  with  you,  and 
of  the  kindness  shown  us  by  Mrs. 
Moister  and  yourself ;  and  we  all  unite 
in  kind  love  and  best  wishes  for  you 
both,  and  for  the  members  of  your 
class.** 

(2.)  A  sergeant  who,  when  at  Park- 
hurst,  was  as  active  and  zealous  for 
the  "  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords" 
as  he  was  faithful  to  his  Queen  and 
country,  on  his  removal  to  another 


station  wrote  as  follows:— "Beloved 
Sir,  according  to  promise  I  send  off  a 
few  lines  to  report  our  arrival  at  this 
pUce.    I  thank  God  for  His  gooanesa 
in  favouring  us  with  a  safe  journey, 
and  freedom  from  accident.    And  now 
for  the  work.    On  Monday  night,  at 
seven  o'clock,  I  and  several  of  the 
class-members  in  our  regiment  went 
to  the  prayer-meeting  at  the  Wedeytn 
dhapel,  where  there  were  about  sixty 
civilians  present,  and  wo  had  a  good 
time.    At  the  dose  of  the  meeting,  on 
seeing  the  notes  of  removal  you  gavs 
US,  the  minister  spoke  a  few  words  to 
us  in  a  very  kind  and  loving  maimer. 
He  appears  to  be  just  iheone  we  want, 
and  we  feel  we  shaU  like  him.  AUwbo 
werenot  on  duty  have  also  been  to  class; 

but  I  must  say  I  do  not  yetfeel  so 
much  at  home  in  the  meetings  asldid 
atParkhurst;  but  perhaps  things  will  be 
better  farther  on,  I  trust  we  shall  all 
oontmue  united  in  the  bonds  of  Ohrii- 
tian  love,  according  to  your  kind 
counsel  at  our  parting.  We  are  seek- 
ing for  a  closer  walk  with  God,  and 
are  encouraged  by  an  assurance  thai 
we  have  an  interest  in  your  prayers. 

«  And  now  I  must  ask  you  to  remem- 
ber me  kindly  to  dear,  good,  loving 
Mrs.  Moister.  We  shaU  never  forget 
her  sympathy  and  her  kind,  motherly 
words  to  us  on  many  oocasi<ms.  May 
God  for  ever  bless  her,  and  you,  «» 
dear  affectionate  pastor  I" 

8.  Tbowbridob.— JPVom  the  Jovrnd 
of  the  Rev.  Marmaduhe  Siplf^'" 
December  4th,  1874.— I  commenced  a 
Bible-dass  at  the  barracks.  Sis 
artillerymen  were  present,  and  we  had 
a  profitable  meeting.  Imetwithgwj* 
courtesy  from  the  major  in  connnand; 
who,  on  my  applioation,  ordered  the 
school-room  to  be  placed  at  my  service, 
and  every  facility  given  me  in  canying 
out  my  vrishes.  December  12th,--My 
military  Bible-class  increases  in  inter- 
est. I  wish  that  some  of  those  civilisnf 
hadbeen  with  us  last  evening,whoBpeak 
as  though  they  thought  soldiers  were 
all  recklesB  and  bad  men.    Febcnszy 
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6Ui,  1875. — This  week  I  have  seen  the 
commenoement  of  a  good  work  among 
the  soldiers,  in  the  powerful  awakening 
of  three  to  deep  religions  concern,  and 
in  the  satisfactory  oonversion  of  one  of 
the  number. 

4.  Malta.— ^'^wi  Sergeant  P- 


ILM.A,,  S.M.8,  "  Cruiser;'  to  the  Bev, 
Marmaduke  Ili{fffaU.^¥ehiuaxy  18th, 
1875.— It  IB  with  great  pleasure  and 
deep  gratitude,  that  I  thank  you  for 
awakening  in  me  a  sense  of  my  un- 
worthinessof  the  great  love  and  mercies 
of  the  blessed  Sayioor,  who  died  for 
the  redemption  of  all  men.  IprayCtod 
will  bless  you  in  your  labours,  that 
you  may  be  the  means  of  bringing 
many  more  to  a  sense  of  their  sins ;  so 
that  they  may  forsake  the  things  that 
perish  for  those  which  are  eyerlasting. 


It  will  always  be  a  pleasing  duty  to 
ask  God*s  blessing  on  your  efforts,  that 
you  may  reap  a  rich  harvest. 

I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  Malta 
still  continues  to  feel  the  influence  you 
brought  to  bear  on  the  minds  of  many, 
both  in  the  Army  and  Navy.  We  have 
a  large  number  joining  our  ranks,  and 
placing  themselves  under  the  banner 
of  Christ.  Our  prayer-meetings,  espe- 
cially, show  that  Qod  is  moving  the 
hearts  of  many,  as  we  can  generally  fill 
the  large  room  at  the  Home.  There  are 
some  who  have  fallen  away  from  us ; 
but,  bless  God,  if  we  lose  one  we  have 
three  to  replace  the  **  one  lost  sheep  : " 
but  I  trust  not  lost  only  strayed, 

I  shall  be  truly  sorry  when  I  leave 
Mr.  Broadley ;  which  I  shall  have  to  do 
in  a  few  months,  as  I  expect  we  shall 
soon  be  returning  to  dear  old  England. 


HOME-MISSIONAET  COERESPONDBNCE. 


1.  Cheques  Alley. — Frawi  the  Rev. 
John  Poulton, — ^Maroh,  1875. — During 
the  year  I  have  had  to  extend  the  area 
of  my  visits,  on  account  of  the  removal 
of  many  of  my  hearers  from  the  mis- 
sion chapel,— consequent  on  the  pull- 
ing down  of  whole  courts  of  houses, 
and  the  soattering  of  the  tenants.  I 
have  found  it  needful  to  do  this  In 
order  to  hold  our  own,  and  to  attempt 
a  little  aggressive  work.  The  popula- 
tion among  which  I  now  labour  would 
make  a  town  of  some  thirty  thousand 
people.  I  have  made  the  acquaintance 
of  men  and  women  of  various  faiths, 
and  of  others  who  are  of  no  creed 
whatever,  but  who  are  fearfully 
wicked.  Many  of  them  are  ignorant 
of  the  meaning  of  the  Divine  names 
they  use  so  profanely  in  their  conver- 
sation ;  while  the  great  mass  of  them 
Are  indifferent  to  any  religion,  even  in 
outward  forms.  With  the  return  of 
winter  we  had  the  annual  influx  of 
vagrants  and  "  patterers  "  to  their  old 
haunts  in  the  district.  I  have  come 
in  eontaot  with  some  of  them  who  are 


ill  with  *' dirt-fever "  and  kindred 
diseases,  and  altogether  poor  and 
wretched. 

I  have  learned,  in  my  two  years'  toil 
among  such  a  people,  that  the  progress 
of  the  truth  wiU  be  slow.  We  have 
to  contend  against  the  teaching  of 
Secularism,  the  prejudices  of  the 
masses  to  religion,  and  the  indiffer- 
ence to  the  claims  of  the  soul  so  com- 
mon to  all.  I  have  had  to  answer 
many  questions,  and  ask  many  more, 
of  the  better  class  of  the  people, 
on  religion  in  general,  or  on  some 
particular  doctrine.  Sometimes  I 
endeavour  to  remove  some  expressed 
doubt,  or  refute  some  false  notion, 
and  so  to  pave  the  way  for  subsequent 
visits,  till  confidence  is  gained,  and 
they  come  to  regard  my  efforts  as 
meant  for  their  benefi  t.  In  two  oases  I 
have  found  this  slow  and  painstaking 
method  followed  with  good  results  to 
the  mission.  One  of  the  two  persons 
referred  to  had  been  trained  in  a 
Unitarian  school;  the  other  when 
young  attended  a  Church  school :  both 
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welcomed  my  yisita  after  a  time,  and 
on  their  reooyery  from  sicknesB  came 
to  ohapel.  One  of  them  has  joined 
the  Soeiety,  and  both  are  among  our 
most  regular  hearers. 

I  am  thankful  to  be  able  to  report 
that  daring  the  winter  our  congrega- 
tions have  been  good,  and  composed 
of  the  class  the  mission  is  designed  to 
reach.  A  few  have  joined  our  Church, 
and  a  good  work  has  been  going  on  in 
the  select  classes  of  the  Sunday-school. 
I  have  much  joy  in  observing  the  con- 
sistent walk  of  the  older  members, 
and  their  love  for,  and  appreciation 
of,  the  means  of  grace.  Several  of 
the  classes  in  the  school  are  now 
taught  by  those  who  were  once  its 
scholars,  while  one  has  been  received 
on  the  Circuit-plan  as  a  full  and 
accredited  Local-preacher. 

Our  cottage-mission  has  now  been 
continued  for  more  than  a  year  and  a 
half,  and  with  good  results.  Keglected 
children  have  been  brought  to  the 
Sunday-school,  and  their  parents  have 
come  to  the  chapel.  Within  a  few 
months  twenty-two  who  were  on  my 
visiting  list  have  died :  some  of  these 
I  visited  once  or  twice  a  week,  for 
periods  varying  between  one  month 
and  nine.  Of  a  number  of  them  I 
have  a  good  hope  that  they  had  sought 
and  found  mercy. 

I  meet  with  many  persons  who  have, 
in  some  form,  been  connected  with 
Methodism.  One  day,  seeing  a  door 
open,  where  six  families  lived,  I 
began  to  visit  them.  On  reaching  the 
attic  I  found  an  aged  man  and  his 
wife,  both  ill.  The  man  had  only  just 
returned  from  the  Workhouse  Infirm- 
ary; and  they  were  trying  to  earn 
a  trifle  by  cutting  drapers*  labels  at  a 
penny  per  thousand.  I  found  both  of 
them  had  been  Methodists  in  early  life ; 
and  they  wept  while  I  prayed  and 
urged  them  to  seek  the  God  of  their 
fathers  as  their  solace  in  their  old 
age:  I  have  reason  to  think  they 
have  begun  so  to  do.  It  has  been  my 
privilege  to  lead  from  the  error  of 
their  ways  several  who   had  a  godly 


parentage,  and  who  had  themselves 
once  professed  piety,  but  in  an  evil 
hour  fell  from  grace,  and  plunged  into 
vice  and  sin.  And  in  some  cases  I 
have  met  with  unnatural  mothers.  I 
called  to  see  a  oostermonger's  widow, 
in  a  miserable,  dingy  room  covered 
with  vermin.  I  asked  her  about  her 
family ;  and  I  learned  that  she  had  f oth 
sons,  each  of  whom  was  in  a  conviet 
prison.  On  my  asking  if  she  ever 
heard  from  them,  she  said,  ''No;  and 
I  never  want  to  hear,  as  long  as  I  live, 
anything  about  them." 

[All  this  is  true  and  valuable  Home- 
Mission  work,  among  the  class  hardly 
touched  by  the  usual  operation  of  ovr 
Churches.    It  has  been  said,  that  the 
effects  of  this  work  do  not  appear  in 
any  visible  improvement  in  the  social 
character  of  the  neighbourhood ;  and 
that,  therefore,  perseverance  in  it  is 
much  discouraged.    It  must,  however, 
be  remembered,  that  here,  as  in  other 
squalid  localities  in  I«ondon,  the  per- 
sons who  are  brought  under  religloiu 
influences,  and  who  thus  obtain  or 
regain  self-respect,    and   whose  cir- 
cumstances improve  as  their  vices  are 
checked  and  removed,  migrate  into 
more  respectable  neighbourhoods :  the 
most  distressing  fact  being  that  the 
miserable  places  vacated  by  those  who 
thus  rise   into  better  ciroumstanoes 
are   filled,  from  the   downward  ten- 
dency of  vicious  society  in  London, 
with  successors  who  do  nothing  bat 
perpetuate  the  public  character  of  the 
place  for  squalor  and  sin.    The  work 
in  Chequer  Alley  has  bees,  and  is,  one 
in  which  results  cannot  be  seen  in 
continuance  on  the  spot,  but  the  effeets 
of  which  are  felt  in  many  hearts  and 
lives,  as  will  be  made  known  in  a 
blessed  future. — C.  P.] 

2.  Parnham.— ^r<w  tke  JRev.Sanmel 
Jiforf.— March  11th,  1876.— I  am  happy 
to  report  that  our  cause  at  Famham, 
and  in  the  adjoining  villages,  is  in  an 
encouraging  state.  Our  congregations 
are  better  now  than  they  have  ever 
been ;  and  we  have  evezy  reason  to 
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think  thai  they  will  oontinne  to  im- 
prove. We  are  Btriving,  by  earnest 
work,  much  prayer,  and  perseyeranoe, 
te  inflaence  the  masses ;  and  we  believe 
that  our  labours  are  not,  and  will  not 
be,  in  vain. 

8.  Wtk.— ^<^;»  the  Rev.  Arthur  B, 
Hini^Areyt.—Maroh  13th,  1875.— In 
reviewing  my  labours  for  the  last  few 
months,  I  am  thankful  to  find  that  I 
have  not  toiled  in  vain.  In  many 
instanoes  good  has  been  done :  conver- 
sions have  taken  place,  and  new  mem- 
bers have  been  received.  We  have, 
however,  suffered  from  numerous 
removals.  I  am  glad  to  state  that 
my  pastoral  visitation,  under  God's 
blessing;  has  been  the  means  of  en- 
lightenment and  salvation  to  some 
who  have  recently  passed  away.  Our 
congregations  keep  up  well;  and  a 
spirit  of  religious  inquiry  has  been 
awakened.  Among  other  plans  of 
operation  this  summer,  we  are  hoping 
to  make  a  saooessf  nl  effort  in  reduction 
of  onr  chapel  debt. 

4.  Tbowbbtboe. — From  the  Journal 
of  the  Rev.  Marmadttke  Riggall,  to 
March,  1875.— December  5th,  1874. 
On  Thursday,  formed  a  new  dass  of 
Church-members,  and  had  four  per- 
sons present,  three  of  whom  were  new. 
On  the  following  Thursday,  three  more 
joined  the  class.— January  8rd,  1875. 
During  the  past  quarter,  we  have  had 
improved  oongregations,  lively  and 
earnest  prayer-meetings,  increased 
desire  for  God's  glory  in  the  extension 
and  building-up  of  the  Ohurch,  along 
with  a  constant  gradual  advance  in  the 
numbers  of  those  attending  our  classes. 
Alter  the  evening  service  on  the  first 
Sunday  of  the  year,  there  were  six 
penitents  deeply  mourning  over  their 
sins;  and  on  the  following  Sunday 
evening,  ten  persons  came  into  the 
▼estry  in  evident  concern  for  their  souls' 
salvation.  Abont  twenty  of  onr  young 
nien  are  banding  themselves  together 
tor  Christian  work.  Some  of  them  have 
2i^t  with  persecution,  but  they  have 


stood  the  test.  Several  additional 
members  have  been  secured  for  the 
classes.  I  feel  that  it  is  only  right  to 
state  my  conviction,  that  a  large 
amoimt  of  the  good  manifested  is  owing 
to  the  prayers  and  godly  labour  of  my 
predecessor.  Mine  is  the  **joy"  of 
** harvest;"  his  were  the  toil  and 
''tears"  of  sowing. 

5.  Wkst  BnouwiCH. — From  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  Bev,  James  Jackson, — March 
7th,  1875.— At  a  love-feast  held  to- 
day, there  was  much  of  the  Divine 
influence:  there  was  scarcely  a  dry 
eye  in  the  place.  About  forty  spoke, 
among  whom  were  nearly  twenty  who 
had  been,  within  the  last  few  weeks, 
converted  to  God.  These  were  chiefly 
young  people  coxmeoted  with  our  Sun- 
day-school,  who  gave  simple  and  clear 
testimonies  to  their  experience  of  the 
saving  power  of  God. 

6.  BuoKLiY  (Mold), — Fr&m  the 
Rev,  William  Jefferies.—¥ebruBjyl5\ii, 
1875. — As  the  result  of  some  spirited 
and  well-attended  "continuous  ser- 
vices," lately  held  here,  there  has  been 
an  addition  of  twenty  Church-members 
to  our  classes.  These  will  need  much 
care,  and  fill  me  with  anxiety  for  their 
welfare.  Abont  a  year  ago  I  visited 
Connah'e  Quay,  and  met  with  several 
persons  who  desired  that  we  would 
begin  a  service  there.  This  is  a  small 
port  on  the  Dee,  connected  with  Buck- 
ley by  a  railway  for  mineral  traffic,  etc. 
It  is  growing  in  importance;  houses 
and  shops  are  rapidly  rising ;  and,  at 
present,  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply. 
The  accommodation  for  public  worship 
is  sadly  inadequate.  We  commenced 
our  work  in  the  house  of  one  of  our 
friends,  which  we  soon  found  too 
small  for  our  purpose.  In  the  summer 
we  had  a  series  of  open-air  services. 
A  tent  had  been  provided,  in  case  of 
unfavourable  weather.  Valuable  help 
was  given  by  our  Local-preachers,  and 
spiritual  good  was  done.  We  have 
had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  site 
for  a  chapel  here,  from  adverse  influ- 
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enoes ;  but  we  have  Beoured  a  most 
snitable  one,  throngh  the  liberality  of 
Mr.  Foster,  who  has  parohased  it,  and 
Kiven  it  to  us.  We  intend  to  erect  the 
chapel  in  the  spring,  and  are  preparing 
aooordingly.  When  I  say  that  we  have 
twenty  meeting  in  olass,  and  a  congre- 
gation that  overcrowds  the  house  we 
preach  in,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have 
good  reason  to  hope  for  snooeas. 

7.  MmDLssBOBOUOH.  —  From  the 
Journal  of  the  Rev.  Charlet  J,  Back, 
to  Christmas,  1874.— Typhoid  and 
scarlet  fever  have  been  prevalent  in 
the  town«  I  have  frequently  been  sent 
for  to  visit  persons  of  whom  I  had  no 
previous  knowledge ;  most  of  whom,  I 
have  found,  had  been  under  Methodist 
influence  in  their  youth.  One  man, 
who  has  recovered  from  an  all  but  fatal 
attack,  has,  with  his  wife,  joined  our 
Ohuxch.  Our  young  men's  class  now 
includes  seventeen  members,  who  give 
promise  of  future  usefulness.  Our 
mission  Sunday-school,  opened  about 
two  months  since,  (November,)  has 
already  a  hundred  and  sixty  children 
on  the  books,  and  we  have  a  good 
supply  of  teachers.  At  the  December 
Quarterly  Meeting  there  were,  in  con- 
nection with  the  mission  station, 
eighty-eight  Church-members,  with 
twenty-three  on  trial  for  membership. 
Our  Sunday  congregations  are  very 
good  at  the  mission  chapel,  (West 
Snd,)  and  on  week-nights,  notwith- 


standing the  extremely  diriy  and  un- 
finished roads,  there  are  about  fifty 
persons  present. 

8.  VbeXi  {Isle  of  Man). -^Extraet  from 
a  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Charlee  Preit^ 
March  9th,  1875.—''  I  was  much  inter- 
ested in  reading  your  letter  in  the 
<  Watchman,*  relating  to  Chard  and  iU 
neighbourhood;  and  was  struck  with 
the  contrast  between  the  way  in  which 
Methodism  pervades  this  island,  and 
its  condition  in  the  part  of  Somerset 
referred  to.  It  is  one  hundred  years, 
this  month,  since  the  first  Methodist 
preacher  came  to  the  Isle  of  Man.  The 
population  contained  in  the  Peel  Cir- 
cuit, at  the  last  census,  was  eight  thon- 
■andone  hundred  and  forty-six.  In 
the  Circuit  we  have  twelve  chapels, 
•eating  two  thousand  four  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  persons.  InPeeU 
with  a  population  of  three  thousand 
four  hundred  and  ninety-six,  we  have 
a  chapel  to  seat  eight  hundred  and 
seven,  which  is  regularly  filled  on  a 
Sunday  night.  Our  chapels  are  so 
well  placed  in  relation  to  the  popnla- 
tion,  that  there  is  not  within  the  Cir- 
cuit a  house  that  is  more  than  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  some  one  or  other  of  them ; 
and  the  other  Circuits  have  chapels  all 
round  us ;  so  that  our  preaching  and 
services  are  within  the  reach  of  all  the 
people.  We  have  a  good  work  going 
on  at  present  in  the  Circuit.*' 


GENERAL  BELIGIOdS  INTELLIGENCE. 

[The  AKtraete  which  Appear  In  our  psgu  imd«r  the  head  of  **  Oeneral  Beligioiifl  XnteUigenee," 
we  oerefDlly  teken  from  the  most  tniitwcnihy  ■oaroes  at  oar  enrnmend.  We  oannot  oadntalUf 
howerer,  to  auwer  for  the  propriety,  in  ell  eesei,  of  their  literarj  e^la ;  to  goerentae,  in  eveir 
instanoe,  the  aoonzacy  of  datee,  or  of  the  namee  of  poreona  and  plaooa ;  or  to  endorse  all  the  Tiewa 
which,  on  partiealar  rabjeetaoonneotedvith  erangelieal  enterpnae,  agents  of  the  Ttrlona  BeU|{i«u 
Soctetlea  ud  Gonunitteea  may  adranoe.} 


Spain  :  Pbbils  of  Belzoious  Lzbbbtt. 
— ^Events  succeed  each  other  in  Spain 
with  extraordinary  rapidity,  and  one 
decree  follows  another  in  hot  haste,  in 
order  to  undo  all  that  was  achieved  by 
the  revolution,  the  good  no  less  than 


the  bad;  and  to  restore  matters  to  the 
condition  they  were  in  under  the  reign 
of  Isabella,  so  infamously  notorious  by 
the  condenmation  of  readers  of  the 
Bible  as  felons  of  the  darkest  hae. 
But  Spain  is  the  land  of  anomalies 
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and  sadden  obanges  by  military  pro- 
nnneiamUntot ;  and  it  is  but  nattiral 
to  expect  of  the  son  of  Isabella  that 
he  would  endeaTonr  to  tread  in  the 
footsteps  of  soeh  an  exemplary  mother, 
in  BO  far  a«  he  has  a  voice  in  public 
matters.  It  did  not,  therefore,  surprise 
ai^body  that  one  of  the  first  acts  of 
his  Ministerio-MegefMia  should  be  to 
restore  cTerything  to  the  priests.  He 
has  to  compete  for  their  good-will  and 
the  favour  of  the  Papal  Ouria  with  his 
relatire,  Don  Carlos,  who  claims  to  be 
the  legitimate  master  of  the  Spanish 
people,  and  the  rightful  defender  of 
the  Church  of  the  Inquisition,  the 
Syllabus,  and  the  Pope's  infallibility, 
^ad  the  priests  are  too  wise  in 
their  generation,— would  be  esteemed 
great  fools  by  their  partisans  if  they 
did  not  take  the  fullest  adyantage  of 
the  return  of  such  good  fortune,  **  Now 
or  nerer"  is  evidently  their  maxim, 
little  thinking  of  the  reaction  which 
their  insatiable  ambition  and  lust  of 
power  may  produce.  But  Popery  has 
tor  years  past  been  labouring  under 
iiidieial  blindness,  and  seems  incapa- 
citated from  casting  a  glance  at  coming 
erentSy^so  unlike  the  sagacity  which 
oharacterised  it  for  long  ages.    It  is 

stakmg  aU  for  all 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  pass  in 
reriew  all  the  acts  of  the  present 
QoTemment  bearing  on*  religious 
liberty,  but  I  will  limit  these  lines 
to  calling  attention  to  two  de- 
crees, which  go  far  to  confirm  the 
apprehensionB  I  have  formerly  ex- 
pressed. I  disclaim  being  anything  of 
A  pessimist;  but  having  seen  and 
known  so  much  of  Spanish  officials, 
I  cannot  help  dreading  the  worst  for 
that  greatest  of  all  liberties,  freedom 
of  conscience.  At  the  same  time  I 
uu  quite  ready  to  give  credit  to  the 
Spanish  Government  and  its  agents  for 
eveiy  act  of  justice,  and  should  there- 
tore  state  that  the  late  Alcalde  and 
Secretary  of  San  Fernando  were  both 
BQSpended  from  office  and  salary  on 
the  12th  ult.  (February)  for  their 
aetion  against  me  and  our  cause. 


Such  is  the  information  which  has 
reached  me  from  Edinburgh ;  and  from 
Cadiz  I  hear  that  the  Alcalde  actually 
asked  my  brother-in-law,  the  pastor  of 
Jerez,  who  remained  in  temporary 
charge  of  the  church. at  San  Fernando, 
to  accompany  him  to  the  consul  in 
Cadiz,  to  soUoit  his  good  offices  for 
his  re-instalment  in  office  I  This 
act  of  justice  is  due,  however,  to  our 
Ajnbassador's  persistent  daim  for  the 
punishment  of  the  offenders;  and  it 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
Government  will  compensate  us  for 
the  great  losses  inflicted  on  us  by 
being  deprived  of  the  use  of  our  pro- 
perty for  a  whole  year.  Don  Angel 
Fernandez,  an  ex-priest,  is  now  in 
charge  of  the  San  Fernando  station, 
and  I  hear  that  he  is  meeting  with 
good  success. 

The  two  decrees  I  refer  to  were 
issued  on  the  7th  and  dth  of  February. 
One  deals  with  the  right  of  pubUo 
meetings,  the  other  with  the  law  of 
civil  marriage.  The  first  prohibits  all 
assemblies,  without  official  authori- 
sations, of  more  than  twenty  persons, 
whether  in  the  open  air  or  in  any 
building  which  is  not  the  habitual 
residence  of  all  of  them.  AU  such 
meetings,  if  attempted,  must  be  imme- 
diately dispersed.  But  the  decree, 
while  exempting  from  its  operations 
religious  processions  out  of  doors  or 
in  churches,  as  well  as  theatrical  and 
other  public  spectacles,  says  not  a 
word  to  protect  the  opening  of  new 
places  of  Protestant  worship.  Hitherto 
it  has  sufficed  to  announce  in  writing 
to  the  local  authorities  that  such  a 
place  would  be  opened  for  evangelical 
worship  on  sudi  a  day;  but  now, 
according  to  this  decree,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  obtain  permission  before- 
hand. Doubtless  the  decree  has  in 
view  political  gatherings  principally, 
but  I  suspect  that  more  than  that  is 
intended,  and  that  local  authorities 
will  take  advantage  of  it  to  pre- 
vent the  opening  of  any  new  place 
of  worship,  either  by  dispersing  the 
congregation  and  shutting  the  place 
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np,  if  permiision  is  not  sought  pre- 
▼ioosly,  or  by  refnsiiig  aathorisation, 
if  asked  for. 

The  other  decree,  preceded  by  an 
unosaally  lengthy  preamble,  legalises 
all  the  marriages  celebrated  in  the 
Popish  churches  in  defiance  of  the 
law,  restores  to  them  the  right  of 
marrying  according  to  canon  law,  and 
annuls  civil  marriage,  except  for  **  bad 
Catholics  who  are  subject  to  ecclesi- 
astical censure  and  penalties,  and  are 
unworthy  to  receive  the  Church's  bene- 
diction.'* 

Were  this  aU,  it  would  not  signify 
much;  but  there  is  in  it  someUiing 
much    more  serious,    inequitable, — 
eril  in  the  extreme.    The  deoree  goes 
on  to  declare  that  **  all  ordained  in 
*aerU,  or  bound  by  a  tow  of  chastity 
to  any  canonically-sanotioned  religious 
order,  who  may  have  oontraoted  oiyil 
marriage,  shall  not  be  oonsidered  as 
legally  married  from  that  date,  and 
that  the  marriage  must  be  forthwith 
dissolved,  although  they  may  plead 
having  abjured  the  Popish  religion." 
The  ohildren  they  may  have  had  by 
suoh  marriages,  or  which  may  be  bom 
to  them  within  three  hundred  days 
after  the  date  of  the  decree,  are  held  to 
be  legitimate,  and  the  paternal  and  na- 
tural authority  over  them  is  respected ; 
but  the  inference  is  clear  that  those 
bom  afterwards  will  be  considered 
illegitimate.    This  is  a  terrible  blow, 
aimed  directly  at  those  priests  who, 
having  been  oonverked  to  Protestant- 
ism, and  married  civilly,  are  now  pas- 
tors   of    Evangelical    Churches.     It 
renders  their  position  a  most  painful 
one;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  only 
alternative  which  the  deoree  places 
before  them,  if  they  are  to  escape 
pains  and  penalties,  is  self-expatri- 
ation.   Besides,  the  decree  seems  to 
take  for  granted  that  these  ex-priests 
are  still   subject  to  canon  law  and 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.    If  so,  we 
shall,  I  fear,  soon  hear  of  imprison- 
ments and  oraelties  that  will  arouse 
the  indignation  of  the  whole  civilized 
world.    It  is  dearly  evident  that  the 


Inquisition  still  lingen  in  Spain.  I 
have  not  erred,  therefore,  in  entreat- 
ing my  fellow-members  [of  the  AUi« 
ance]  not  to  wait  till  they  shall  have 
again  to  plead  for  the  banishment  of 
batches  of  Matamoros,  instead  of  send- 
ing those  souls  to  penal  settlements  as 
felons  and  malefactors,  but  to  take 
action  in  time,  and  arouse  the  CSiris- 
tian  world  to  the  impending  perils  of 
religious  liberty  in  Spain,  if  they  will 
save  those  brethren  from  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  deseendants  of  Inqai* 
sitors,  and  the  slow  death-inflioting 
dungeons  of  the  episcopal  palaoes. .... 
There  may  be  a  Providence  in  my 
retum  at  this  juncture  of  affairs  in 
Spain  to  my  old  field  of  work.  It  msj 
be  my  privilege  to  prepare  this  groond 
for  those  feUow-labouren  who  may 
possibly  find  themselves,  ere  long,  com- 
pelled to  quit  their  native  land  and 
to  separate  from  their  flocks.  And  it 
so  happens  that,  including  fugitiTC 
Bepublicans  and  Oantonals  and  run- 
away conscripts,  there  are  at  present 
upwards,  probably,  of  fifty  thousand 
Spaniards  in  this  province  of  Algeria, 
and  above  twenty  thousand  in  this 
city  alone.  I  would)  urge  on  aU 
Christians  throughout  the  evangelical 
world  that  special  prayers  be  put  np 
for  the  preservation  of  religious  liberty 
in  Spain,  and  for  the  safety  of  its 
native  labourers,  exposed  as  they  now 
are  to  persecution  and  hardships  from 
the  powers  that  be,  under  the  inatiga- 
tion  of  a  fanatic,  impolitic,  and  ever 
cruel  priesthood. — A.  Bbkoubl,  i* 
Etangelioal  Chrutendom, 

BxLiGioH  IV  Bussu.— The  Bev.  J. 
Long  has  published  a  valuable  paper 
in  the  Church  Minianary  IntcUi' 
geneer  respecting  his  recent  travels 
in  Bnssia.  To  the  question,  **What 
difference  exists  between  Bome  and 
Bttssia?"  he  replies,  that  the  latter 
''stands  pre-eminently  distinguished 
from  Bome  in  having  no  Pope,  no 
Council  of  Trent,  no  celibate  priest- 
hood, no  auricular  confession  like  the 
Bomisfa,  no  Ultramontane   spirit  to 
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nuike  the  priesthood  oveimle  the 
laity ;  bat  above  all,  she  has  an  open 
Bible.**  Faeilities  are  presented  every- 
where for  the  sale  of  the  Soriptores 
sad  other  religions  works.  In  Kief, 
the  Canterbury  of  Bnssia,  in  the  great 
monasteiy,  a  monk  had  charge  of  a 
book-shop,  in  which  Bnssian  New  Tes- 
taments were  sold  for  sixpence  a-piece. 
In  three  yearn  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  portions  of  the  Scriptures, 
chiefly  the  New  Testament,  have  been 
sold  in  Buasia.  The  great  difficulties 
of  the  National  Church  are  the  illi- 
teracy of  the  common  people,  (only 
three  per  cent,  of  the  peasants  can 
read,)  and  the  want  of  higher  educa- 
tion among  the  clergy.  Licentious- 
ness is  prevalent  in  the  masses,  and 
aceptioism  is  spreading,  especially 
smong  the  students  in  colleges,  over 
whom  the  Church  exercises  little  in- 
fluence. But  the  four  great  ecdeeias* 
tieal  seminaries  of  Bussia  are  now 
making  strenuous  efforts  to  educate 
the  candidates  for  holy  orders,  and 
the  eondition  of  the  clergy  is  rapidly 
improving.  Mr.  Long  visited  them 
all,  and  highly  commends  their  system 
and  training.  He  states  also  that 
Deaconesses'  Institutions,  like  that  at 
Kaiierwerth,  are  being  established, 
ladies  of  the  highest  rank  being  at  the 
head  of  the  movement.  One  of  these 
hidies  is  a  widowed  Princess  at  Mos- 
cow, who,  in  spite  of  much  apathy 
among  the  laity,  and  little  sympathy 
among  the  dergy,  has  raised  funds  to 
orect  schools,  a  penitentiary,  and 
a  deaconesses'  residence ;  and  the  60- 
Temment  has  given  over  into  her 
charge  the  whole  nursing  department 
of  the  great  military  hospital  of  Mos- 
cow. She  has  three  hospitals  beeldea 
under  her  control,  all  worked  by  her- 
self and  eighty  deaconesses  whom  she 
has  trained.  The  Archbishop  of  Mos- 
cow was  once  a  missionary  in  Siberia, 
where  he  lost  his  sight.  He  is  now 
Director  of  the  Missionary  Society  of 
the  Bussian  Church,  and  the  Czar 
^umself  is  its  President.     A  great 


impetus  has  been  given  to  this  cause  of 
late.  Eamtschatka,  Siberia,  the  Cau- 
casus, and  China,  are  the  chief  fields. 
There  is  also  a  mission  in  the  north 
of  Japan,  for  which  fresh  labourers 
are  now  demanded. 

The  reflex  action  of  Missions  on  the 
Church  at  home,  Mr.  Long  thinks, 
will,  as  in  all  oUier  Churches,  soon 
begin  to  stimulate  reformation  and 
zeal.  The  policy  of  the  Bussian  Go- 
vernment towards  the  large  Moslem 
population  within  its  borders,  is  not 
so  intolerant  as  is  often  supposed ;  in 
fact,  the  Mohammedan  religion  is  offi- 
cially recognised,  and  Mohammedan 
chaplains  are  paid  to  attend  Moslem 
soldiers  in  the  barracks  and  hospitals. 
Nevertheless  there  seems  no  doubt 
that  the  Moslem  tribes  still  remaining 
in  Europe  are  being  gradually  con- 
verted. In  1870  there  were  four  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  conversions  from 
Islam  to  Christianity,  and  the  move- 
ment has  by  no  means  come  to  a 
stand-still  in  the  four  years  since. 

Skoxssioms  fboh  thb  Chubch  07 
BoMx  IN  Poland  to  ths  GbbbkChubch. 
— About  forty-five  parishes  in  Poland, 
with  their  priests,  have  lately  gone  over 
from  the  Boman  Catholic  to  the  Qreek 
Church.  The  ceremony  of  publicly 
receiving  them  took  place  on  Sunday, 
January  24th,  at  Sedletz.  This  is  the 
chief  town  of  the  Government  of  the 
same  name,  which  contains  about 
three  hundred  thousand  inhabitants, 
one-third  of  whom  are  United  Greeks, 
or,  as  they  call  themselves,  Catholics 
of  the  Oriental  rite,  the  remainder 
being  Boman  Catholics.  Of  these 
United  Greeks,  one-half,  or  fifty  thou- 
sand, have  now  seceded  from  Borne, 
and  the  movement  is  rapidly  spread- 
ing. TMs  event  is  the  direct  result 
of  the  Bncydical  of  the  18th  of  May, 
1874,  which,  though  directed  to  the 
Metropolitan  of  Galicia,  specially 
applied  to  the  United  Greek  Catholics 
in  Bussia,  who  had  shown  a  parti- 
cular uneasiness  at  the  introduction 
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of  Latin  innovatioiu  in  their  ritnal. 
It  iB  well  known  that  several  Popes 
had  confirmed  to  the  United  Greeks 
the  privileges  of  the  Oriental  rite,  the 
dhief  of  which  consisted  in  the  use  of 
the  vernacular  tongue,  and  in  allowing 
the  clergy  to  marry.  In  various  places, 
however,  minor   changes  had   heen 
introduced.    There  was  a  Bitualistic 
movement  among  some  of  the  clergy, 
tending  to  assimilation  to  Borne,  and 
the    disputes  •  engendered    hy   these 
changes  had  become  matter  of  fre- 
quent reference  to  the  Vatican.     At 
last    came    the    Encyclical,    which 
approved  openly  all  innovations  tend- 
ing to  bind  closer  together  the  United 
Greek  and  Boman  Catholic  Churches. 
To  the  laity  only  two  ways  seemed  to 
lie  open— they  must  either  submit  to 
the  new  orders  from  the  Vatican  or 
openly  defy  them.  In  the  (Government 
of  Sedletz  the  decision  seems  to  have 
been  soon  made;  one-sixth  of   the 
whole  population  of  the  Government 
determined  to  ask  the  "White  Czar" 
to  admit  them  into  his  Church.    Seve- 
ral parishes  sent  delegates  to  a  pri- 
vate conclave,  and  resolutions  wero 
passed  to  send  formal  petitions  to  the 
Gtovernment  for  admission  into  the 
Bnssian  Church.    The  parish  priests, 
it  is  stated,  in  no  case  commenced  the 
movement;  but  when  it  had  once  taken 
root  they  joined  their  fiockii.     The 
Government  gave  no  encouragement 
to  the  first  petitions  sent  in  to  them, 
and  strict  orders  seem  to  have  been 
issued  to  the  officials  to  take  as  little 
notice  as  possible  of  the  agitation. 
When  the  Government  became  con- 
vinced that  the  movement  was  per- 
fectly spontaneous,  steps  were  taken 
to    accede    to    the   petitions.     The 
Emperor  accordingly  authorised  the 
Governor-General  of  Warsaw  to  ac- 
quaint the  petitioners  that  their  admis- 
sion into  the  Bussian  Church  had  been 
approved  by  him ;  and  on  the  day  above 
mentioned  the  public  ceremony  was 
performed  before  an  immense  crowd, 
in  the  town  of  Sedletz.    Of  the  fifty 


thousand  people  admitted  twenty-six 
were  priests ;  the  first  parish  enteied 
was  that  of  BieUk,  to  which  the  Ardi- 
bishop  of  Warsaw  proceeded  with  sll 
the  convert  priests  and  delegates  from 
the  forty-five  parishes,  when  a  sdemn 
service  of  consecration  was  perfonned 
in  the  parish  church. 

Pabaobaph   BiBLB8.^In  reply  to 
some  criticisms  on  the  disadvantsges 
of  the  present  system  of  chapter  and 
verse  divisions  in  the  Bible,  the  Bev. 
B.  B.  Girdleetone,  Editorial  Secretazy 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Bod- 
ety,  has  written  as  follows  :— "  Groat 
bodies  move  slowly;  but  the  subject 
of  printing  in  paragraphs  has  not  alto- 
gether escaped  the  notice  of  this  Soci- 
ety.   We  have  many  foreign  editions 
of  the  Bible  so  printed ;  and  I  forward 
for  your  acceptance  a  copy  of  the 
second  edition  of  our  English  Para- 
graph Testament,  which  can  be  ob- 
tained through  the  ordinary  channels 
for  the  small  sum  of  sixpence.    As  I 
was  the  editor  of  this  little  volume,  I 
am  debarred  from  saying  a  word  in  its 
praise  ;  but  I  may  mention  that  it  has 
been  so  printed  as  to   exhibit  the 
narrative,  conversational,   and  argu- 
mentative parts  of  Scripturo  in  theb 
natural  form.    Wherever  a  passage  is 
quoted  from  the  Old  Testament  the 
reference  is  given  in  brackets,  and  the 
alternative  renderings  contained  in  all 
marginal  Beference  Bibles  aro  inserted 
at  the  foot  of  the  page.  This  New  Tes- 
tament was  especially  propared  for 
use  in  schools,  and  for  the  young;  bat 
grown»up  people  like  it  exceedingly; 
and  I  lately  had  a  visit  from  an  elderly 
clergyman,  who  came  to  thank  the 
Society  for  having  published  the  book, 
which  had  enabled  him  to  understand 
the  Scripturos  far  better  than  he  bad 
ever   understood   them  before.    He 
added  that,  in  his  opinion,  that  little 
book  would  work  a  revolution  in  Bible- 
reading   beforo  very  long.    Let  me 
further  say,  that  I  am  engaged  on  an 
edition  of  the  complete  Bible,  in  whicli 
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the  prose  will  he  in  paragraphs,  and  printed  off."  He  adds,  however,  that 
the  poetry  in  verses.  The  greater  part  "  some  months  mast  elapse  before  this 
is  now  ready^  and  some  portion  is     Bible  can  be  issned." 
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SiBAB  SuTTOH  was  bom  at  Upton- 
enm-Kexby,  near  Gainsborough,  June 
12th,  1828.  Her  parents,  William  and 
Elizabeth  Bennett,  were  aoonstomed 
to  attend  the  parish-^urch ;  and,  al- 
though they  made  no  profession  of 
religion,  lived  very  moral  lives,  and 
were  deeply  anxious  that  their  ehildren 
should  know  and  do  that  which  was 
strictly  right.  When  very  young, 
Barah,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
desired,  with  an  older  sister,  to  be 
allowed  to  attend  the  Methodist  Sun- 
day-school ;  and  when  only  eight  years 
of  age  was  the  subject  of  religious 
conviction,  and  would  often  retire  with 
her  sister  to  engage  in  earnest  prayer 
for,  and  with,  her.  Her  religious  im- 
pressions were  deepened  by  a  sermon 
preached  in  the  Methodist  chapel  at 
TJpton  by  Mr.  Kelvey,  father  of  the 
Bev.  H.  F.  Eelvey,  who  was,  at  that 
time,  a  most  acceptable  Local-preacher 
in  the  Gainsborough  Circuit. 

When  twelve  years  old  Sarah  left 
home,  and  went  to  live  at  Burton ;  and 
ftt  fifteen  years  of  age  it  was  her  good 
fortune  to  enter  the  service  of  the 
^Bses  Banson,  daughters  of  the  late 
^.  Henry  Banson.    These  excellent 
young  ladies  had  charge  of  a  select 
^>oarding-B6hool  at  Gainsborough,  and 
Mem  to  have  taken  a  very  lively  inter- 
est in  the  moral  and  religious  welfare 
of  all  the  young  people  committed  to 
their  care.    Under  their  kindly,  foster- 
^g  influence,  Barah  Bennett's  early, 
'eligious  impressions  revived,  and  were 
duly  nurtured.     While  attending  the 
Hnd-meeting  on  a  Saturday  evening, 
efter  weeks  of  darkness  and  disquietude, 
^S^t  dawned  upon  her  soul,  and  she 
was  enabled  to  trust  entirely  in  Christ 
^ttlvation:  as  she  cast  herself  upon 
^  Sreat  Atonement,  she  realised  the 


pardoning  mercy  of  God,  and  became 
possessor  of  the  peace  which  the  world 
can  neither  give  nor  take  away.  Her 
earnest  pleadings  for  pardon,  and  her 
dear  conviction  of  her  acceptance  with 
God,  were  such  as  will  never  be  for- 
gotten by  those  who  were  witnesses  of 
her  wrestling  agony,  and  of  her  tri- 
umphant joy.  Immediately  upon  her 
conversion  to  God,  she  joined  the 
Wesleyan-Methodist  Society  at  Gains- 
borough, and  met  in  the  dass  conducted 
by  the  late  Mrs.  T.  A.  Farmer ;  who 
proved  a  most  suitable  leader,  and 
whose  example  and  admonitions  were 
of  the  utmost  value  in  forming  the 
character,  and  nurturing  the  spiritual 
life,  of  her  young  charge. 

On  the  8rd  of  August,  1846,  when 
little  more  than  eighteen  years  of  age, 
Sarah  Bennett  was  married  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Sutton,  a  young  man  who  was 
established  in  business,  as  a  saddler, 
at  Upton ;  by  whom  she  had  a  nume- 
rous family.  For  thirty  years  Mrs. 
Button  had  been  a  consistent  and  most 
active  member  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 
Her  labours  on  behalf  of  the  sick  and 
poor  were  incessant ;  by  night  and  day 
she  was  ever  ready  to  attend  the  call 
of  her  sorrowing  or  distressed  neigh- 
bours. "  The  cause  die  knew  not  she 
seardied  out.*'  But  these  constant 
exertions  on  behalf  of  others  did  not 
interfere  with  the  most  scrupulous  at- 
tention to  all  her  home  duties :  within 
her  own  house  she  was  as  industrious 
and  painstaking  as  she  was  diligent 
abroad ;  her  husband  and  children  were 
never  neglected  under  the  plea  of 
attending  to  her  manifold  Church  en- 
gagements. When  unable  to  attend  the 
Sabbath-evening  worship  in  the  house 
of  God,  it  was  her  custom  to  hold  a 
prayer-meeting    with    her    younger 
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ohildreD,  enconiAging  each  of  them  to 
engage  in  prayer.  The  impresBlons 
thus  made  upon  their  minds  were  very 
deep,  and  the  inflaenee  of  the  family 
prayer-meeting  wae  felt  throughont  the 
entire  week :  there  still  linger  in  the 
minds  of  the  children  hallowed  memo- 
ries of  these  graoioas  seasons. 

On  Monday,  December  Ist,  1873, 
she  Tisited  the  late  Mr.  Wells,  of 
Wharton,  to  whom  she  pxoTed  **  a 
ministering  angel,"  bringing  to  him 
words  of  comfort  and  peace,  resulting 
in  his  Bonnd  conversion  to  God.  It  ia 
feared  that  she  caught  a  violent  cold  in 
xetuxning  home  from  this  errand  of 
mercy,  as  she  was  compelled  to  keep 
her  bed  for  several  days,  rallying,  how- 
ever, sufficiently  to  take  her  usually 
active  part  in  preparing  the  tea  given 
to  old  persons  residing  in  the  town  on 
New  Tear's  day.  She  was  also  busily 
employed  at  the  large  Society  tea- 
meeting  held  in  the  Weeleyan  school- 
room on  the  day  after  ;  and  she  at- 
tended the  Covenant  service  on  the 
Sunday ;  and  during  the  week  follow, 
ing  spent  much  time  in  distributing 
the  funds  of  the  Samaritan  Society  to 
a  number  of  indigent  persons.  In  this 
work  she  not  merely  over-taxed  her 
strength,  but  brought  on  another  severe 
eold.  On  the  Friday  evening  she 
retired  to  rest,  complaining  of  not 
feeling  well ;  and,  in  a  few  dsys,  the 
symptoms  became  alarming,  and  she 
rapidly  sank. 

Her  suflerings  were  great ;  but  her 
resignation  to  the  will  of  Qod  was  com- 
plete :  not  a  murmur  escaped  her  lipa, 
and  she  did  not  seem  to  desire  any 
alteration  in  the  evident  design  of  the 
Almighty  respecting  her.  When  told 
that  her  end  was  drawing  near,  she 
replied,  '*  Well,  if  it  be  the  Lord's  wiU, 
and  He  has  nothing  more  for  me  to  do, 
it  will  be  all  well."  Upon  another  occa- 
sion she  roused  herself  from  an  appa- 
rent sleep,  and  said  to  her  husband,  '*  I 
have  been  climbing  Pisgah's  top,  and 
'viewing  the  landscape  o'er.'"  She 
frequently  spoke  of  the  **  preciousness 
of  Jesus;"  and,  finding  her  end  ap- 


proaching, addressed  a  few  words  of 
farewell  counsel  to  her  family.  At 
length  she  peacefully  fell  asleep  in 
Jesus,  her  last  words  being,  ''I  am 
going,— going ;  Gloiyl  glory  I" 

Her  Society-class  numbered  twenty, 
three  members,  and  her  place  in  the 
Church,  and  as  a  friend  of  the  sick  and 
poor,  will  not  easily  be  filled.  For  ten 
years  she  had  been  actively  employed 
as  a  visitor  in  connection  with  the 
Samaritan  Society;  and  for  nearly 
thirty  years  had  proved  a  friend  to  all 
who  were  in  distress,  or  in  need  of 
i^mpathy  and  help.  She  lived  to  see 
her  husband  converted  to  God,  and 
several  of  her  children  united  to  the 
Church  of  her  choice. 

The  Church  of  Christ  can  ill  spare 
such  devoted  labourers  as  these :  few 
persons  in  Bfrs.  Sutton's  station  of  life 
have  lived  to  such  good  purpose,  and 
few  have  left  so  fragrant  a  memoiy. 
Many  will  bless  God  through  all  eter- 
nity that  they  ever  knew  Sarah  Sutton. 
She  was  a  woman  moving  in  a  hum- 
ble sphere  of  life,  not  possessed  of 
many  talents,  endowed  with  no  extra- 
ordinary gifts,  but  so  filled  vrith  love  to 
God,  and  so  unselfish  in  the  consecra- 
tion of  time  and  talents  to  His  service, 
that  she  has  done  a  vast  amount  of 
good,  and  accomplished  a  work  that 
will  bear  fruit  in  the  Church  to  which 
she  belonged  for  many  years  to  come. 

J.  T.  Waddt. 

The  late  Samuel  Peabcb  was  bom 
at  Black  Torrington,  in  the  year  1799. 
Of  his  chUdhood  and  youth  little  is 
known.  It  is  ascertained,  however, 
that  in  early  life  he  was  a  subject  of 
the  Holy  Spirit's  influence,  and  that, 
in  the  year  1815,  when  he  was  sixteen 
years  of  age,  having  experienced  a 
change  of  heart,  he  united  himself 
with  the  Wesleyan-Methodists.  At 
this  time  the  Society,  in  the  place  in 
which  he  lived,  was  vety  small  and 
feeble,  and  those  who  openly  confessed 
Christ  had  to  endure  much  contempt 
and  reproach.  Mr.  Pearce  manifested 
a  deep  interest  in  the  infant  cause, 
and  by  his  consistent  deportment  and 
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eanest  efforts  oontribnted  greatly  to 
its  strength  and  increase.  The  present 
chapel  and  school-rooms  were  secured 
chiefly  through  his  efforts  and  those  of 
the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Hey  wood.  As  a 
Local-preaoher  he  took  a  very  promi- 
nent part  in  introducing  Methodist 
Berrioes  into  the  villages  round  about 
Toirington.  Before  we  had  any  chapels 
or  preaching-rooms  in  those  places,  he 
would  often  take  his  stand  in  the  open 
air;  and,  for  one  such  effort,  in  the 
year  1821,  he  was  summoned  to  appear 
before  the  magistrates,  who  convicted 
in  a  penalty  of  five  poxmds.  This  sum, 
howcTer,  was  returned  to  him  when 
fuller  information  of  the  circumstances 
were  supplied. 

Mr.  Pearoe*s  deep  and  extensive 
acquaintanoe  with  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  the  intelligent  manner  in  which 
he  imparted  instruction,  peculiarly 
fitted  him  for  the  office  of  class- 
leader;  and  in  this  capacity  he  ren- 
dered acceptable  and  important  ser- 
vice to  the  Church  of  Christ,  both  at 
Great  Tonington  and  St.  Giles,  for 
more  than  fifty  years.  In  this  depart- 
ment of  religions  duty  his  loss  will  be 
greatly  felt. 

To  his  general  Ohristian  eharaoter 
Mr.  T.  Evans,  of  Bideford,  bears  the 
following  teatimony  : — **  I  have  known 
Samuel  Pearce  for  well-nigh   half  a 
century, — a  firm,  unfiinohing   friend 
of  Metiiodism,  through  evil  report  and 
good  report ;  his  Christian  consistency 
and  upright  conduct  witnessing  to  the 
sincerity  of  his  profession,  until,  I 
believe,  every  one  that  knew  him  re- 
spected and  loved  him."     His  last 
affliction  was   short,  but  sometimes 
Tory  painful.  He  could  speak  of  death, 
however,  without  fear :  *'  It  is  no  more 
to  me,"  said  he,  ''than  going  from  one 
room  to  another."    When  prayer  was 
offered  for  him  by  his  minister,  he 
said,  "It  is  good  to  draw  near  to 
God ; "  and  when  exhorted  to  look  to 
Christ,  in  whom  he  had  long  trusted, 
he  replied,  *'  I  have  no  doubt ;   no 
fear."    The  sure  and  firm  hope  of 
that  *'  rest "  which  *'  remaineth  to  the 
people  of  God,"  was  to  him  a  great 


comfort.    He  died  in  peace,  on  Satur- 
day, February  7th,  1874. 

Mb.  Thomas  Hbtwood,  of  Great 
Torrington,  long  a  fellow-pilgrim  with 
Mr.  Pearce,  was  bom  in  the  year  1796, 
and  was  led  to  attend  the  services  of 
the  Wesleyan-Methodists  about  the 
year  1834.  He  was  convinced  of  sin 
under  the  preaching  of  the  late  Bev. 
Edward  Brice,  and  sought  and  found 
forgiveness  of  sins  through  faith  in 
the  merits  of  Christ.  He  was  a  faith- 
ful disciple  of  his  Master ;  and  through 
times  of  persecution  and  trial,  "in 
season,  out  of  season,"  maintained 
his  integrity,  and  was  a  constant  and 
steadfast  witness  for  the  **  truth  as  it 
is  in  Jesus."  Not  content  with  en- 
joying the  salvation  of  the  Gospel 
himself,  he  sought  to  communicate  its 
blessedness  to  others.  For  this  par- 
pose  he  visited  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lages of  Little  Torrington  and  Monk- 
leigh,  where  he  gave  fatherly  advioe 
and  Christian  counsel  to  those  who 
desired  to  <<fiee  from  the  wrath  to 
come." 

In  later  years  Mr.  Heywood  laboured 
much  in  connection  with  the  Sabbath- 
school  at  Great  Torrington.  As  its 
superintendent,  by  his  untiring  zeal, 
and  his  constant  and  regular  attend- 
ance, he  won  the  respect,  esteem,  and 
confidence  both  of  teachers  and  scho- 
lars. His  persevering  efforts,  although 
made  in  a  simple  and  humble  manner, 
were  owned  and  blessed  by  God  :  the 
school  was  visited  with  many  seasons 
of  spiritual  refreshing,  when  not  a 
few  of  the  young  people  became  con- 
verted to  God.  Several  can  now  bear 
testimony  to  the  value  of  the  good 
oounsel  given  them  by  "  Father  Hey- 
wood," and  they  will  be  the  crown  of 
his  rejoicing  in  "  that  day." 

Not  only  in  the  Sunday-school,  but 
in  leading  a  class,  his  services  were 
highly  prized:  the  latter  office  he 
efficiently  held  for  a  great  number  of 
years.  He  was  passionately  fond  of 
singing;  and,  being  a  singer  himself, 
his  voice  was  constantly  heard  joining 
in  the  songs  of  public  worship  in  the 
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house  of  God;  and  many  there  are 
who  will  remember  to  their  latest  day 
with  what  zest  and  earnestness  he 
would  lead  in  singing  saoh  hymns  as, 
'*  Leader  of  faithful  souls,  and  Guide,*' 
etc.,  and,  **  Come  on,  my  partners  in 
distress,'*  etc.  Age,  with  the  infirm- 
ities which  it  brings,  laid  him  aside 
from  active  labours;  and,  after  four 


years  of  suffering  and  weaknesa^  he 
was  released  from  the  burden  of  mor- 
tality, and  his  "  works  do  follow"  him. 
Among  his  last  expressions  was  the 
following,  "  The  blood  of  Jesas  Ohrist 
His  Son  deanseth  from  all  sin."  He 
calmly  entered  into  rest  on  the  28th 
of  January,  1874. 

Andbew  Bennabd  and  B.  S. 
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SiPTXMbsB  2nd,  1874.— Mr.  Joseph 
Pell.  He  was  bom  at  Styal,  near  Stock- 
port, in  the  year  1822.  His  parents  were 
members  of  the  Wesleyan-Methodist 
Society,  and  his  father  was  an  accept- 
able Local-preacher.  Mr.  Pell  was  con- 
verted to  God  at  an  early  age,  and 
began  to  preach  when  still  young.  On 
his  removal  to  Sheffield  he  continued  to 
maintain  "a good  confession,"  showing 
a  readiness  at  all  times  for  service  in 
the  cause  of  his  Divine  Master.  Hiii 
conduct  in  business  was  exemplary ; 
and  his  consistent  and  zealous  efforts 
for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  won  for 
him  the  esteem  and  affection  of  his 
fellow-labourers.  The  ministers  who 
have  known  him  best  bear  uniform 
testimony  to  his  delight  in  the  fellow- 
ship of  saints,  the  consistency  of  his 
CThristian  character,  and  his  warm 
attachment  to  the  heralds  of  the  Cross. 
He  preached  his  last  sermon  in  Carver- 
Street  chapel  on  the  28rd  of  August, 
and  the  service  was  a  means  of  edifi- 
cation to  many.  In  a  few  days  after 
he  entered  the  temple  in  which  the 
worshippers  are  immortal,  and  the 
anthems  never  end.  Our  departed 
friend  was  an  exemplary  Christian, 
who  **  served  his  own  generation  by 
the  wiU  of  God." 


•    • 


September  19th.— At  /Soke  Hill,  in 
the  Birmingham  (Wesley)  Circuit, 
Mr.  Thomas  Wilkinson,  aged  seventy- 
five.  He  was  left  an  orphan  when 
very  young,  but  the  Lord  **  took  him 
up,'*  and  guided  his  footsteps.  Thzou^ 
^e  good  offices  of  an  nnde  he  was 


apprenticed  to  the  silver-plating  busi- 
ness in  Sheffield,  where  he  gained  the 
confidence  and  esteem  which  were  his 
inheritance  throughout  life.  After 
spending  some  years  in  London,  he 
finally  settled  in  Birmingham,  where 
in  the  year  1832  he  became  connected 
with  the  Wesleyan-Methodists.  In 
those  days  he  was  privileged  with  the 
powerful  ministry  of  Messrs.  Water- 
house  and  Bunting,  and  participated 
both  in  the  labour  and  the  hxppy 
results  of  the  revival  of  which  those 
honoured  men  were  the  instruments. 
Henceforth  his  best  energies  were 
directed  to  further  the  cause  of  Christ 
in  its  various  departments.  He  en- 
gaged heartily  in  Sunday-school  work, 
became  a  Local-preacher,  and  was  for 
more  than  thirty  years  an  aUe  and 
successful  class-leader. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  was  not  an  ordinaiy 
man.  He  possessed  a  vigorous  and 
cultivated  mind.  His  taste  for  mnrie 
and  the  fine  arts  was  oairied  into 
the  school,  the  pulpit,  and  the  mis- 
sionary-meeting. He  was  a  lover  of 
English  literature,  especially  poetiy 
and  history,  but  his  chief  delight 
was  in  '« the  Law  of  the  Lord,"  with 
which  his  memory  was  richly  stoiel 
His  sermons  were  highly  intereitiflg 
and  acceptable,  and  his  labours  in  the 
class-room  productive  of  great  spiritiul 
good.  VHien  the  Birmingham  Circuit 
was  divided,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the 
Circuit-stewards  of  the  West  Gireait, 
and  fulfilled  the  duties  of  the  ofiifie 
with  satisfaction  to  all  concerned.  Hii 
active  career  teaches  us  that  sneoetf 
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in  life,  ftnd  progress  in  reUgion,depend 
less  on  hereditary  example  than  on 
personal  effort:  he  literally  sprang 
*'fzom  the  ranks,*'  for  he  was  the  son 
of  a  soldier.  Bred  in  a  barrack  at 
Lewes,  and  educated  in  an  arsenal  at 
Woolwidi,  he  won  his  way  npwards, 
by  force  of  character  and  unwearied 
perseyeranoe,  nntil  he  became  the 
master  of  a  large  bnsiness,  and  a 
tmsted  worker  and  beloved  elder  in 
oor  Christian  commnnity. 

He  was  abont  Ms  "Father's  bnsiness  " 
nntil  the  very  end  of  life.  On  the  Sab- 
bath before  his  death,  he  attended  Villa 
JEKoad  chapel,  and  spoke  to  a  stranger 
about  Ohrist,  and  the  duty  of  joining 
the  Christian  Ohnrch.  This  was  an  old 
habit,  which  he  carried  with  him  to 
his  death-bed.  He  employed  some  of 
his  last  moments  in  exhortin|{  and 
praying  for  one  of  his  servants  who 
had  waited  upon  him  during  his 
illness.  On  the  last  evening  of  his 
life  he  left  on  his  reading-desk  four 
books  which  he  had  been  using 
daring  the  day, — ^the  Bible,  Wesley's 
Hymns,  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  and 
the  Minutes  of  Conference.  These 
were  emblematic  of  his  latest  associa- 
tions and  attachments;  showing  how 
actively  and  how  profitably  his  mind 
was  occupied  on  the  eve  of  his  depar- 
ture. After  a  night  of  prayer  and 
praise,  in  the  morning  he  was  with 
Jesus.  W.  W. 

October  15th.— At  Ba/rtf&rd,  m  the 
Korthwich  Circuit,  Mrs.  Sarah  Pick* 
efing,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  her 
age.  She  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Wesleyan-Methodist  Society  sixty-five 
years,  during  which  long  period  she 
adorned  her  profession  by  a  oonsist^t 
life.  In  domestic  afifliction  and  be- 
reavement she  was  patient  and  sub- 
missive to  the  Divine  wilL  In  the 
day  of  Zion's  trial  she  was  firm  :  she 
forgot  not  '*  the  espousals  of  her 
youth."  In  the  Sabbath-school  she 
was  a  punctual  and  willing  teacher, 
and  on  the  public  means  of  grace  a 
constant  attendant.     Her  last  affli»< 


tion  was  sudden  and  unexpected,  but 
she  was  ready  to  obey  the  summons  of 
her  Lord,  being  willing  **  to  depart,  and 
to  be  with  Christ,"  which  she  felt  would 
be  "far  better."  Her  physical  suffer- 
ings were  great ;  but "  the  peace  of  Qod 
kept  her  heart  and  mind  through 
Christ  Jesus."  She  lived  in,  and  kept, 
the  faith ;  and  with  words  of  holy  tri- 
umph on  her  lips  she  entered  into 
rest.  A.  B. 

November  25  feh. — Mrs.  Bichard  Craw- 
ford, of  Filctf,  She  was  bom  at  Market- 
Weighton,  in  the  East  Biding  of  York- 
shire, in  the  year  1793.  Her  parents 
were  strictly  moral  and  scrupulous  in 
their  attendance  upon  the  services  of 
the  parish  church ;  and  from  childhood 
she  was  remarkable  for  great  sweetness 
of  disposition,  and  an  intense  love  to  her 
home  and  kindred.  Her  happy  home* 
life,  however,  was  early  and  suddenly 
darkened  by  a  series  of  disasters  which 
fell  upon  her  parents,  and  which  reduced 
them  from  affluence  to  poverty.  When 
seventeen  years  of  age  she  was  obliged 
to  quit  the  old  roof-tree,  and  become 
lady's-maid  in  a  gentleman's  family. 
In  this  new  sphere  her  intelligence  and 
gentlenesB,  her  fidelity  and  devotion, 
won  entire  confidence :  she  remained 
with  the  family  fourteen  years,  and 
only  left  on  occasion  of  her  marriage. 

Mrs.  Crawford's  course  was  not  an 
eventful  one,  neither  was  she  given  to 
change.  The  home  to  which  she  was 
led  on  her  wedding-day  continued  to 
be  her  dwelling-place  through  forty- 
five  years,-^to  the  day  of  her  death.  She 
there  pursued  the  even  tenour  of  her 
way,  cultivating  her  mind  by  careful 
reading,  <*  looking  well  to  the  ways  of 
her  household," increasing  in  her  devo- 
tion to  her  husband  and  children,  and 
walking  humbly  with  her  God. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
with  certainty  the  date  of  her  conver- 
sion, the  reality  and  thoroughness  of 
that  great  change  were  happily  through 
many  years  beyond  all  question.  The 
parity  of  her  character,  and  the  blame- 
lessnessof  her  Ufe,  furnished  abundant 
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proof  that  she  had  intelligently  and 
heartily,  by  faith,  receiyed  the  Lord 
Jesofyand  that  she  lored,  and  followed, 
and  served  Him.  Family-worship,  the 
Bociety-olass,  the  prayer-meeting,  and 
the  Lord's  Sapper,  were  always  to  her 
channels  of  spiritnal  strength  and  joy ; 
and  neyer  but  under  some  imperious 
necessity  was  she  absent  from  the  public 
worship  of  Almighty  God.  Her  sympa- 
thy with  the  cause  of  Christ  was  most 
intimate,  constant,  and  disinterested. 
Her  piety  was  thoughtful,  yet  cheerful ; 
her  spirit  was  profoundly  humble,  yet 
her  faith  in  God  was  steadfast  and  un- 
morable;  she  wasfaithful,  erento  se?e- 
rity,  withherself^yet  lived  in  a  spirit  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving,  and  often  her 
soul  was  filled  with  holy  rapture.  If  her 
path  was  retired  and  noiseless,  yet  her 
example,  influence,  and  prayers,  were 
of  untold  value  to  the  Church  of  God. 
Her  last  sickness  was  neither  pro- 
longed nor  painful.  The  fear  of  death 
was  altogether  removed,  and  with  calm 
and  triumphant  joy  she  waited  its 
approach.  Indeed,  after  arranging  her 
affairs,  she  seemed  as  one  in  the  very 
vestibule  of  heaven,  eager  to  join  its 
glorious  company  in  their  perfected 
worship,  all  thought  and  feeling  being 
absorbed  in  adoring  gratitude  to  God. 
She  continued  to  exclaim,  *' Bless — 
bless— bless  the  Lord ! "  and  with  the 
words  trembling  upon  her  lips  passed 
to  her  eternal  home. 

S.  C. 

January  Slst,  1875.— At  Newcastle- 
im-TyA^  I  Blenheim-Street  Circuit,  Jane 
Lyon,  widow  of  the  Bev.  Robert  Lyon, 
aged  sixty-four.  During  a  long  and 
vexy  painful  affliction  she  was  pre- 
served in  a  very  blessed  state  of  mind. 
Her  trust  was  firm  and  imshaken  in 
the  atonement  of  Christ ;  and  she  could 
rejoice  in  hope  of  the  day  of  "  the 
manifestation  of  the  sons  of   God." 


**  Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the 
Lord."  R.  H. 

Februaiy  4th.— Mrs.  Bayner,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  Thomas  Haigh,  of  Brad- 
ford, Yorkshire.  In  childhood  she 
had  the  fear  of  God  before  her  eyes. 
Through  the  influence  of  a  godly 
training  she  became  a  member  of  the 
Wesleyan-Methodist  Sodefy  when 
thirteen  years  of  age.  Soon  she  real- 
ised the  blessing  of  peace  with  God; 
and  to  the  close  of  life  held  fast 
the  beginning  of  her  confidence.  In 
veiy  early  years  habits  of  devotion 
were  formed,  and  her  love  for  the 
public  means  of  grace  grew  with  her 
growth.  Her  piety  was  of  an  intelligent 
order,  her  principles  were  deeply  fixed, 
and  tiiough  not  veiy  demonstrative  in 
temperament  she  was  steadfast  and 
unmovable  in  the  pursuit  of  that  which 
is  good.  Yexy  responsible  relative 
duties  devolved  upon  her ;  and  those 
of  daughter  and  wife  she  discharged 
with  exemplary  fidelity.  Her  care  of 
an  honoured  and  aged  father  was 
ceaseless ;  and  **  the  heart  of  her  hus- 
band "  did  **  safely  trust  in  her."  To 
"show  piety  at  home"  she  regarded 
as  her  distinctive  calling ;  yet  in  pro- 
moting in  various  ways  the  interestfl 
of  the  Church  of  Christ,  so  far  as  the 
delica<7  of  her  health  allowed,  she 
took  great  delight.  By  her  unobtru- 
sive manners,  natural  modesty,  and 
great  kindness,  she  endeared  henelf 
much  to  the  circle  of  friends  among 
whom  her  quiet  influence  was  felt 
For  years  she  was  a  subject  of  muoh 
affliction,  which  was  borne  with  Ohiis- 
tian  fortitude.  She  was  forgetful  of 
self,  so  that  only  few  persons  knew 
how  great  her  sufferings  were.  On  the 
day  before  her  death  she  was  remark- 
ably cheerful.  Her  departure  was  vexy 
sudden,  but  perfectly  peaoefol. 

J.H. 
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MEMOIRS   OP   MRS.    HARRIS, 

BEUOT  OF  THE  BEV.  THOUAS  HABBIS  : 

BY  ONE  OF  HER  DAUGHTERS. 

MabtHabbis  was  the  yoimgest  child  of  Thomas  and  Sarah  Brocas, 
of  Shrewsbury.     She  Was  born  November  4th,  1789,  and  was 
endowed  with  a  good  constitution,  an  excellent  understanding, 
and  an  affectionate  and  generous  disposition.    The  child  of  godly 
parents,  she  was  from  infancy  dedicated  to  the  Lord,  and  taught  to 
"fear  God,  and  keep  His  commandments."  *^  The  earliest  impression 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  her  heart,  which  she  could  distinctly  remem- 
ber, was  made  when  she  was  about  seven  years  old.    It  was  on  a 
Good  Friday.    She  was  spending  the  afternoon  in  play,  when  her 
mother,  gently  taking  her  aside,  asked  if  she'  knew  why   the 
day  was  called  "Good"  Friday ;-^and  then  they  read  together 
the  Gospel  narrative  of  the  sufferings  of  tiie  Redeemer.    Mary, 
deeply  affected,  wept  as  her  loving  mother  told  how  that  Jesus, 
who  died  for  sinners,  had  died  for  Jier»    This  was  the  first  time 
she  clearly  apprehended  that  she  had  an  interest  in  the  death  of 
Christ.    From  that  day  she  began  to  love  the  Saviour;  and  the 
love,  which  as  a  little  child  she  then  felt,  increased,'  matured,  and 
remained  with  her,  until  her  latest  days. 

She  often  spoke  of  the  happy  Sunday  mornings  of  her  child* 
hood,  when,  holding  the  hand  of  her  beloved  father,  she  went 
with  him  to  early  prayer-meetings.  Through  life  she  greatly 
prized  such  means  of  grace;  and  in  old  age,  as  each  Sabbath 
dawned,  she  would  re-visit  in  memory  the  various  places  where,  at 
different  periods,  she  had  met  with  those  assembled  to  implore  the 
blessing  of  God  on  all  the  after  services  of  the  holy  day.  Referring 
to  the  time  of  her  final  decision  for  Christ,  she  thus  writes : — "  At 
the  age  of  fifteen,  the  Lord  led  me  more  fully  to  seek  and  to  accept 
the  offers  of  salvation.  I  saw  the  holiness  of  God ;  I  saw  the 
happiness  of  His  people, — a  happiness  which  I  did  not  possess ; 


*  Mr.  Brooas  was  personally  acquainted  both  with  Mr.  Fletcher  and  Mr. 
Wesley :  he  was  styled  by  the  latter,  **  The  father  of  Methodism  in  Shrewsbury.'' 
An  interesting  Memoir  of  him  is  published  in  the  *'  Methodist  Magazine"  for 
1821. 
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and,  with  this  view  of  the  purity  of  God»  I  saw  also  the  exceeding 
sinfohieBS  of  sin,  and  was  led  to  cry  to  God  that  He  would  search  me 
and  try  me,  and  keep  me  back  from  presmnptaous  sins,  and  from 
secret  fanlts.  Afterwards,  when  I  became  a  Sunday-school  teacher, 
I  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  girls  in  my  class  this 
sense  of  the  holiness  of  God,  and  the  fear  of  offending  Him.  On  the 
minds  of  my  own  children,  too,  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  the 
same  impression ;  and,  with  gratitude,  I  do  sincerely  praise  God 
for  the  results." 

With  these  conceptions  of  the  Divine  purity,  the  sinfulness  of 
sin,  and  the  blessedness  of  the  righteous,  Mary  Brocas  was  led  to 
join  the  Wesleyan-Methodist  Society.  She  went,  in  fear  and 
trembling,  with  her  brother  and  sister  to  class ;  but,  being  very 
timid,  did  not  go  till  she  had  obtained  a  promise  that  she  should 
not  be  expected  to  speak.  For  a  short  time,  accordingly,  she  was 
silent.  Soon,  however,  she  not  only  believed  on  Christ  in  her  heart, 
but "  with  her  mouth  made  **  joyful "  confession,"  and  began  to  give 
that  testimony  for  Jesus  which  was  unbroken  to  the  end  of  her  life. 
On  the  6th  of  December,  1870,  when  eighty-one  years  of  age,  she 
wrote  in  her  pocket-book :— "  On  the  6th  of  December,  1806,  I 
received  my  ticket  of  admission  into  the  Methodist  Society,— one 
of  the  most  blessed  events  of  my  life.  It  was  given  me  by  that  good 
man  William  Harrison." 

Miss  Brocas*s  first  active  service  in  the  Church  was  in  the 
Sunday-school ;  and  she  had  before  long  the  happiness  of  finding 
that  several  of  her  pupils  were  under  deep  religious  convictions. 
This  led  her  to  appoint  an  hour  for  prayer  and  conversation  with 
them ;  and  in  these  meetings  she  endeavoured  to  instruct  them  in 
the  way  of  salvation.  Here  were  developed  those  qualifications 
which  subsequently  she  exercised,  as  a  class -leader,  to  the  profit 
of  many.  One  of  her  scholars,  who  had  herself  found  the  Lord, 
and  who  was  very  desirous  to  lead  others  to  Christ,  felt  the  need  of 
a  deeper  sanctifying  work  of  the  Spirit  to  fit  her  for  the  successful 
prosecution  of  this  design.  Her  teacher  was  seeking  the  same 
grace ;  and  the  two  agreed  to  meet  together  in  private  '*  band,"  to 
help  and  strengthen  each  other  in  their  pursuit  of  holiness. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1812,  Miss  Brocas  spent  some  weeks  in 
a  visit  to  friends  at  Leeds,  and  whilst  there  made  the  following 
record: — '< January  1st,  1818.  I  sit  down  to  note  the  solemn 
engagement  I  have  made  to  be  the  Lord's.  I  have  promised  that 
if  He  will  take  me  into  His  house,  if  He  will  number  me  among 
His  people,  if  He  will  let  me  call  Him  my  God,  reconciled  through 
Christ,  I  will  submit  joyfully  to  bear  the  cross,  to  be  a  vessel  of 
honour  or  of  dishonour,  to  go  where  He  commands,  to  do  as  He 
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bids, — asking  only  that  I  may  ever  have  a  name  and  a  place  among 
His  people.  I  depend  entirely  upon  the  grace  of  God  for  strength 
to  perform  my  vows." 

In  early  life  a  mntual  attachment  existed  between  Miss  Brocas 
and  the  son  of  her  father*s  valued  friend  Mr.  Harris,  of  Moreton- 
Corbet,  which  happily  ripened  into  proposals  for  marriage,  with 
the  entire  approval  of  her  family.     Mr.  Thomas  Harris  bore  a  high 
character,  and  his  prospects  in  life  were  flattering :  soon,  however, 
it  became  evident  that  God  called  him  to  the  self-denying  work  of 
the  Wesleyan  ministry.    Then  came  a  season  of  severe  trial.    Mr. 
Brocas  had  seen  something  of  the  privations  and  discomforts  which, 
in  those  days,  were  incident  to  the  Itinerancy,  and  he  strongly 
opposed  a  step  which  would  subject  his  daughter  to  them.    But  her 
becoming  deference  to  parental  authority  on  the  one  hand,  with 
Mr.  Harris's  manly  steadfastness  of  affection  on  the  other,  soon 
overcame  all  difficulties,  and  the  required  consent  was  gained.    On 
the  11th  of  August,  1817,  Miss  Brocas  was  married,  at  St.  Mary's 
church,  Shrewsbury,  to  the  Bev.  Thomas  Harris,  and  shortly  after- 
wards accompanied  him  to  Uttoxeter.    Here,  in  exchange  for  the 
comfortable  home  she  had  left,  she  found  inconvenient  and  poorly- 
furnished  lodgings  provided  for  the  preacher  and  his  wife ;  but  she 
had  counted  the  cost,  and  though  her  attachment  to  her  native 
town,  to  her  family,  and  to  her  friends,  was  very  strong,  and  she 
keenly  felt  the  separation  from  them,  she  cheerfully  accommodated 
herself  to  her  circumstances,  and  was  happy,  contented,  and  useful. 
The  ministers  stationed  in  the  Uttoxeter  Circuit  were  often  away, 
for  several  days  together,  in  the  country  preaching-places ;  and  it 
was  during  one  of  these  sohtary  seasons  that  Mrs.  Harris  wrote  : — 
''  December  7th,  1817.    I  have  been  striving  this  day  to  be  happy, 
independently  of  outward  things.     Severed  from  those  in  whose 
society  I  once  so  much  dehghted,  and  my  husband  away,  I  feel 
that  I  need  something   more  than  husband,  and  parents,  and 
brothers,  and  sister :  and  while  engaged  in  prayer  this  afternoon 
I  was  blessed  with  the  thought  that  God  is  ever  the  same  :  time, 
distance,  cannot  separate  me  from  Hivi.    0  my  soul,  take  fresh 
bold  on  Jesus ;  make  Him  thy  Companion ;  go  to  Him  when  cast 
down ;  tell  Him  all  thy  cares ;  consult  Him  on  all  occasions !    He 
will  sympathize  with  thee  when  cast  down,  tempted,  and  distressed. 
He  will  be  thy  Friend  and  Counsellor,  and  will  guide  thee  aright. 
Lord,  I  am  Thine  ;  do  with  mo  as  *  seemeth  Thee  good.'" 

On  entering  their  second  Circuit,  Gleckheaton,  Mrs.  Harris  felt 
her  heart  for  a  while  ready  to  fail.  They  had  been  led  to  anticipate 
that  a  comfortable  house  had  been  provided  for  them ;  but  when, 
after  a  tedious  journey  on  a  dull  day,  she,  with  her  husband  and 
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infant  son,  aniyed  at  their  destination,  there  was  no  Mend  to 
meet  them.  The  house,  it  was  soon  fonnd,  was  looked  up ;  and,  on 
looking  through  the  window,  she  saw  that  it  was  qnite  onfomished. 
With  her  child  in  her  arms,  she  went  into  the  next  honse,  where  she 
sat  down,  and,  feeling  the  heart  of  a  stranger,  at  last  gave  way  to 
tears.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  she  was  cheered  by  the 
arriyal  of  the  Circuit-steward,  Mr.  Mann,  who,  till  their  honse 
shonld  be  ready,  took  them  to  his  own ;  where  Mrs.  Mann  most 
kindly  received  them,  and  where  commenced  one  of  those  friend- 
ships of  earth  which  continue  till  they  are  perfected  in  heaven. 

Not  only  did  Mrs.  Harris  seek  **  in  whatsoever  state  "  she  was 
''therewith  to  be  content,*'  bat,  recognising  the  responsibility 
attaching  to  her  position  as  a  minister's  wife,  she  endeavoured  in 
every  way  to  be  a  help  to  her  husband,  and,  by  prayer  and 
sympathy,  to  strengthen  his  hands  in  the  Lord.  During  the  long 
period  of  forty  years,  she  was,  in  nearly  every  Circuit  to  which  they 
went,  a  class-leader,  a  visitor  of  the  sick,  and  often  a  tract-distri- 
butor. But  first  she  sought  to  show  "piety  at  home,"  in  the 
assiduous  culture  of  personal  holiness,  in  the  well-ordered  and 
diligent  discharge  of  domestic  duties,  and  in  the  religious  training 
of  her  children.  She  always  felt  the  great  importance  of  oultivatiug 
piety  in  little  children,  and  endeavoured  to  attract  them  heaven- 
ward, and  to  impress  upon  their  minds  the  cardinal  virtues  of 
truthfulness,  purity,  and  love. 

In  the  control  and  management  of  her  numerous  family,  she 
carefully  guarded,  both  in  feeling  and  act,  against  any  undue 
partiality.  Each  one  had  a  warm  place  in  the  mother's  loving 
heart,  and  rejoiced  in  her  genial  smile.  As  they  grew  in  years,  she 
coveted  not  for  them  high  things  in  this  life.  For  them,  as  for  her- 
self, she  sought  **Jir8t  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  His  righteousness." 
Her  highest  ambition  was,  that  they  should  be  ''  heirs  together  of 
the  grace  of  life ;  *'  and  the  belief  that  this  desire  was  fulfilled  was 
her  crowning  happiness. 

One  little  one  she  lost  in  early  infancy.  Years  later,  when  in  the 
Macclesfield  Circuit,  the  tender  father  and  mother  were  called  to 
mourn  the  loss  of  a  lovely  daughter.  After  many  months  of  sickness, 
at  the  age  of  fifteen,  Eliza  Harris,  in  the  *'  full  assurance  of  faith," 
passed  through  death  to  her  heavenly  home.  Whilst  the  Christian 
mother  felt  the  bitterness  of  this  cup  of  sorrow,  she  was  enabled  to 
elorify  Ood,  by  a  spirit  of  meek  and  holy  submission,  which  taught 
1  of  faith  and  love  to  all  around. 

346,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harris  were  called  to  part  with  their  eldest 

10  felt  it  his  duty  then  to  enter  upon  the  Foreign  Mission 

This  sacrifice  had  some  years  before  been  laid  on  thealtar. 
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How  costly  it  was  we  may  gather  from  her  last  conversation  with  the 
Bey.  E.  Workman,  on  the  morning  of  the  day  of  her  death.  She  said, 
''One  thing  I  wanted  to  tell  them  af;  class  on  Friday,  but  feared  they 
would  think  that  I  was  taking  too  much  time.  It  was  this :  When  my 
eldest  son  £rst  offered  himself  as  a  missionary,  I  felt  that  I  could  not 
part  with  him.  It  seemed  hard  that  the  Lord  should  require  from  me 
such  a  sacrifice;  but  as  I  wrestled  with  God  in  prayer  that  I  might 
know  and  do  His  will,  I  thought,  <  How  often  in  the  fulness  of  love 
I  have  said,  '*  Had  I  a  thousand  hearts  to  give  I  would  give  them 
all  to  Thee,*'  and  now  that  the  Lord  requires  this  one  from  me 
I  hesitate.'  Then  it  was,"  she  added,  '<that  I  made  the  full 
surrender ;  it  was  a  great  sacrifice,  but  I  have  never  regretted  it." 
For  some  years  her  son  was  employed  in  the  home  work ;  but  when 
called  to  the  foreign  field,  the  event  proved  that  neither  parents  nor 
son  had  swerved  &om  that  first  act  of  consecration. 

A  few  extracts  from  Mrs.  Harris's  papers  will  show  the  state  of 
her  mind  while  engaged  in  the  full  tide  of  life's  duties.  At  York 
she  writes  : — "  June  16th,  1839.  Happy  myself  in  the  Lord,  I 
am  increasingly  desirous  that  the  knowledge  of  His  great  salva- 
tion should  be  spread  to  earth's  remotest  bounds.  In  order  to  this, 
how  necessary  that  all  who  name  the  Name  of  Christ  should 'depart 

from  evil ' ! I  often  dwell  on  the  purity  and  beauty  of  the  religion 

of  the  Holy  Bible ;  and  was  happy  this  afternoon  in  encouraging 
the  members  of  Sister  Bentley's  class  to  a  more  earnest  perusal 
of  the  Sacred  Volume.  Come  what  will,  if  only  we  are  Bible-Chris- 
tians, we  need  fear  no  evil ;  but  we  are  in  danger  of  bringing  its 
teachings  down  to  our  own  low  views,  instead  of  endeavouring  to 
rise  to  its  standard, — ^to  love  God  with  all  the  heart."  Again  she 
s^jTS  : — "  York,  January  5th,  1840.  This  morning  my  spirit  was 
refreshed  whilst  my  dear  husband  was  preaching ;  and  this  after- 
noon we  have  had  between  nine  hundred  and  a  thousand  persons 
present  at  the  renewal  of  the  covenant.  Such  a  number,  on  such 
an  occasion,  I  never  saw  before ;  and  this  was  only  part, — Albion 
Chapel  being  open  at  the  same  time.  This  evening  I  have  remained 
at  home  alone,  for  the  purpose  of  more  direct  communing  with  my 
God,  and  truly  it  has  been  good  for  me  to  draw  nigh  to  Him.  I 
have  opened  my  heart  unto  the  Lord,  and  poured  out  the  desires 
of  my  soul  before  Him, — for  myself,  for  my  dear  husband,  for  my 
children,  for  an  afflicted  woman  and  her  family,  whom  I  have  this 
day  visited,  for  our  Society  here,  for  our  Connexion,  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  work  of  God,  at  home  and  abroad,  for  our  Queen,  and 
for  our  country,  and  for  my  relations  and  friends.  By  this  happy  com- 
muning with  God,  I  feel  my  own  mind  relieved  [by  the  expression] 
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of  many  pressing  desires  for  spiritnal  blessings  for  others,  which 
I  could  not  communicate  to  them  myself.** 

Again,  when  in  Leeds,  she  writes  : — **  I  have  been  much  quick- 
ened in  the  pursuit  of  that  <  holiness,  without  which  no  man  shall 
see  the  Lord. '  A  few  of  us  have  commenced  a  band-meeting  at 
half-past  nine  on  Friday  mornings.  The  Lord  has  met  with  us ; 
but  my  most  blessed  times  have  been  in  secret.  Last  evening, 
after  returning  from  chapel,  and  bowing  my  knees  in  my  own  room» 
I  thought  of  the  myriads  of  prayers  that  had  that  day  been  pre- 
sented to  God;  and  what  more  could  I  say  ?  Our  Lord's  Prayer 
was  presented  to  my  mind.  I  began  devoutly  to  put  it  up,  petition 
by  petition.  When  I  came  to  those  words,  *  Thy  kingdom  come. 
Thy  will  be  done  in  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven,*  my  heart  overflowed. 
I  thought,  '  All  that  I  want  is  here, — in  these  two  petitions ; '  and 
whilst  pleading  that  His  kingdom  might  come,  and  His  will  be  done, 
the  words  came,  ^  And  this  is  the  will  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus 
concerning  you,*  *  even  your  perfection.'  All  within  me  cried,  *  Thy 
will  be  done !  Amen,  and  Amen.'  To-day  my  mind  has  been 
stayed  on  God,  and  in  the  midst  of  bustle  my  soul  has  been  sweetly 
kept  in  peace." 

On  January  80th,  1842,  she  writes  : — <<  These  are  golden  hours, 
— when  I  am  alone,  and  I  can  commune  with  God.  To  these 
opportunities  I  often  look  forward  with  a  feeling  of  desire  which 
nothing  else  creates.  I  have  had  many  blessed  public  privileges, 
but  they  have  wanted  that  which  private  devotion  alone  can  secure. 
I  never  entered  upon  a  year  with  so  many  engagements :  the  Cloth- 
ing Charity,  visiting  the  poor,  day-school  visiting,  and  tract-distri- 
bution. I  have  lately  commenced  a  class  in  this  neighbourhood, 
and  think  that  I  have  not  felt  so  happy  since  I  came  to  Leeds  as  I 
did  at  its  first  meeting.  The  heavenly  dew  did  indeed  descend, 
and  my  soul  was  as  a  well- watered  garden.  This  morning  I  heard 
a  very  good  sermon  on  Sanctification :  my  spirit  responded  to  the 
delightful  theme,  and  I  felt  that  I  could  say, '  The  blood  of  Jesus 

Christ  cleanseth  from  all  sin.* I  cannot  tell  the  time  when,  or 

the  place  where,  I  first  received  this  blessing ;  but  in  it  I  do,  and 
will,  rejoice." 

Mrs.  Harris  yearned  for  communion  with  those  who,  like  herself, 
were  thirsting  after  God ;  longing  for  holiness  of  heart,  she  sought 
the  company  of  such  as  were  pressing  towards  this  mark  of  their 
**  high  calling."  This  mutual  desire  formed  the  basis  of  several 
highly-valued  and  long-continued  friendships.  With  some  of  the 
little  company  that  ^e  associated  with  as  band- mates  in  Leeds, 
she  kept  up  a  correspondence  till  called  to  the  higher  fellowship 
**  of  the  saints  in  light.** 
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She  greatly  prized  devotional  reading,  and  profited  by  the  records 
of  personal  religions  experience  left  by  holy  men  and  women  as  a 
legacy  to  the  Church.  She  grieved  to  see  such  books  set  aside  in 
favour  of  a  literature  in  which  religious  truth  is  combined  with 
fictitious  narrative ;  a  few  compositions  of  this  class  she  had  read, 
and  feared  that  the  best  of  them  would  fail  in  the  accomplishment 
of  any  real  good,  and  that  some  of  them  were  only  channels  through 
which  pernicious  doctrines,  artfully  disguised,  were  conveyed  to  the 
unsuspecting  mind.  For  herself  she  especially  delighted  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  literally  longed  that  others  should  esteem  them  as 
she  did.  In  these  she  found  those  life-giving  words  by  which  her 
understanding  was  strengthened,  her  soul  enlightened,  and  her  heart 
made  glad.  She  loved  the  Bible ;  and  she  highly  prized  our  Hymn- 
Book, — that  collection  of  holy  song  in  which  the  fathers  of  our  Com- 
munion have  with  sanctified  genius  focused  the  rays  of  heavenly 
truth,  and  brought  them  to  bear  on  the  hearts  of  myriads  in  glow- 
ing words  that  never  perish  from  the  memory. 

Family  devotion,  morning  and  evening,  was  carefully  attended 
to  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harris.  If  any  member  of  the  household  were 
about  to  journey,  time  was  secured  for  prayer  before  the  house  was 
left,  and  the  traveller  especially  committed  to  God's  care.  Her 
own  petitions  were  always  pointed,  suited  to  the  wants  of  those 
present,  and  never  omitting  a  reference  to  the  absent.  Of  late  it 
was  remarked  that  she  rarely  concluded  without  giving  expression 
to  the  bUssful  hope  of  being  '<  for  ever,  and  for  ever,  with  the  Lord.*' 
The  Sabbath  was  regarded  by  her  with  special  sacredness.  When 
her  children  were  little,  their  playthings  were  carefully  put  away 
on  Saturday  night ;  secular  reading  was  never  allowed  on  the  holy 
day;  but  yet,  by  her  efforts,  Sunday  was  always  invested  with 
peculiar  attractions  and  pleasures,  and  was  made  a  loved  and  happy 
day.  This  was  one  great  secret  of  the  mother*s  strength  in  the 
formation  of  a  religious  character  in  the  members  of  her  family. 

Mrs.  Harris  generally  put  the  most  charitable  construction  on 
the  doubtful  actions  of  others,  seldom'  believing,  andnever  repeating, 
any  evil  report  except  when  too  notorious  to  be  ignored :  indeed 
the  person  who  told  her  evil  of  another  was  more  in  danger  of 
coming  under  her  condemnation  than  the  accused.  Still  she  was 
faithful  in  telling  others,  between  herself  and  them  alone,  of  what 
she  considered  faulty.  This  caused  her  sometimes  to  be  charged  with 
over-strictness.  Yet  such  was  the  manifest  kindness  of  her  heart, 
and  such  the  consistency  of  her  life,  that  she  seldom  failed  to  win 
the  esteem  of  those  whom  she  reproved.  Though  she  outlived 
most  of  the  friends  both  of  her  earlier  and  of  her  riper  years,  many 
letters  have  been  received,  since  her  death,  from  Circuits  in  which 
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she  and  her  hnsband  sojonmed  together,  telling  of  the  fruit  of  his 
ministry,  and  of  the  undying  influence  of  their  united  cheerful 
piety,  and  general  Christian  example. 

Thus  life  passed  on  with  them, — in  their  blessing  and  being  blessed, 
—till  increasing  infirmities  obliged  Mr.  Harris  to  retire  from  the  fall 
work  of  the  ministry.  After  many  pleasant  visits  to  their  children, 
and  to  old  friends,  they  settled  first  in  Bristol,  and  finally  at  Aston 
Villa,  Birmingham.  It  was  here  that  long  days  of  sickness,  watch- 
ing, and  waiting  came ;  and  to  Mrs.  Harris  was  allotted  a  season 
of  widowhood,  but  not  of  utter  desolation.  The  promises  were 
richly  fulfilled :  God  Himself  was  her  comfort  and  stay  during  the 
remaining  years  of  her  pilgrimage. 

In  August,  1871,  Mrs.  Harris  came  to  reside  at  Leamington,  her 
friends  fondly  hoping  that  since  her  health  seemed  good,  she  might 
tarry  yet  some  years  longer  among  them.  Thus  she  herself  also  ap- 
peared to  think ;  still,  as  soon  as  she  was  comfortably  settled  in  her 
house,  she  arranged  all  her  temporal  affairs,  so  that  she  might  have 
no  further  earthly  anxiety,  but  be  ready  to  go  or  to  stay,  as  the  Master 
should  see  fit.  She  frequently  alluded  to  the  exultant  declaration 
of  our  Lord : — <'  I  have  glorified  Thee  on  the  earth,"  often  repeating 
the  words,  '<  on  the  earth,"  and  saying,  "  We  need  not  wait  till  we 
get  to  heayen  to  glorify  God." 

After  tracing  the  general  religiouscourseof  this  disciple  of  Jesus,  it 
now  only  remains  to  give  some  particulars  concerning  the  last  few 
days  of  her  life.  On  Friday,  November  8rd,  she  was  at  her  class- 
meeting,  where  she  spoke  with  remarkable  clearness  and  strength, 
telling  of  the  way  in  which  the  Lord  had  led  her  during  many  years. 
She  referred  especiaUy  to  her  visit,  when  young,  to  Mrs.  Fletcher  of 
Madeley,  and  to  the  hallowed  influence  upon  her  of  what  she  at  that 
time  saw  and  heard.  Then  she  prayed,  pleading  with  much  fervency 
and  love  for  the  blessing  of  God  upon  those  present.  All  were 
deeply  impressed,  but  had  no  thought  that,  with  so  much  vigour, 
she  was  near  the  end  of  life*s  journey.  That  evening  she  was 
bright  and  cheerful  in  the  company  of  a  few  friends.  The  next  day 
was  her  birthday,  and  she  afterwards  wrote  to  one  of  her  daughters : — 
"  I  passed  my  eighty-second  birthday  without  an  ache  or  a  pain, 
and  had  a  long  walk."  On  the  following  Sunday  she  attended 
morning  and  evening  service  at  the  chapel,  with  profit  and  delight, 
and  in  the  afternoon  went  to  Milverton  Church,  to  prayers.  She 
often  spoke  of  wanting  more  **  worship**  in  Diyme  service,  and  was 
ready  to  join  anywhere  with  true  worshippers  of  God. 

On  Tuesday,  the  7th,  she  quite  delighted  some  friends,  on  whom  she 
called,  with  her  cheerful  spirit.  The  whole  of  the  evening  she  spent  in 
reading  aloud,  with  a  clear,  full  voice,  from  a  volume  of  the  Magazine, 
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the  life  of  one  of  the  early  preachers  whom  she  remembered  seeing 
when  herself  a  child.  On  Wednesday  morning  she  was  again  out 
of  doors,  but  returned  soon,  saying  that  it  was  bitterly  cold.  Shivering 
and  sickness  then  came  on,  and  medical  aid  was  called  in.  '  During 
the  night  her  breathing  became  difficult,  but  her  consciousness 
remained  clear,  and  she  was  continually  giving  utterance  to  words 
of  praise  and  thanksgiving.  Some  of  these  were  : — **  He  hath  loved 
me  with  an  everlasting  love ;  therefore  with  lovingkindness  hath  He 
drawn  me; "  ''IwillblesstheLordatalltimes:  His  praise  shallcontin- 
ually  beinmy  mouth :  *'  "lUlpraisemy  Maker  while  I've  breath,"etc. 

The  next  day,  Thursday,  the  9th,  she  mentioned  all  her  precious 
absent  ones  by  name :  and  when  reminded  that  she  had  trained 
them  for  heaven,  and  that  they  would  meet  her  there,  she  said, 
**  Yes !  I  have  prayed  for  them, — they  will  all  be  there !  Give  my 
love  to  them ;  and  tell  them  that  I  have  prayed  for  them.  And  I 
have  prayed  for  their  children, — for  my  children,  and  my  children's 
children, — and  the  promise  is, '  To  thy  seed,  and  to  thy  seed's  seed.' " 
This  she  repeated  many  times. 

The  doctor  on  coming  in  asked  her  how  she  was  ?  With  a  beam- 
ing countenance  she  answered,  "  Jesus  Christ  has  given  to  me 
that  which  He  gave  to  His  disciples :  He  has  given  me  eternal 
life."  Whilst  Mr.  Workman  was  praying  with  her,  she  responded 
earnestly,  and  her  looks  told  of  a  deeper  joy  than  she  had  power  to 
express.  All  that  day,  it  seemed  as  though  she  were,  as  Bunyan  says, 
<  *  within  sight  of  the  city  she  was  going  to,  and  heard  the  voices  of 
shining  ones,  saying,  'Behold,  thy  salvation  cometh! '"  Towards 
eight  in  the  evening  she  appeared  weary,  but  not  long  after  fell  into 
a  tranquil  sleep,  and  from  this  did  not  awake  again  on  earth. 
With  her  hand  in  the  hand  of  her  eldest  daughter,  and  her  head 
leaning  on  her  shoulder,  the  breathing  of  the  dying  saint  gradually 
became  softer  and  softer,  till,  sweetly  sleeping  in  Jesus,  she  entered 
into  life.  Thus  the  <'  stream  "  was  almost  imperceptibly  passed ; 
and  as  she  winged  her  way  to  the  celestial  city,  we  can  well  imagine 
that ''  a  company  of  the  heavenly  host  came  out  to  meet  her,  who 
saluted  her  with  ten  thousand  welcomes  from  the  world,"  while 
«'  the  bells  "  of  the  city  rang  for  joy  to  **  welcome  her  thereto." 

In  Mrs.  Harris's  spiritual  career  three  things  are  conspicuous, 
— Consecration,  Fidelity,  and  Progress.  Solemn  self- consecration 
was  the  first  and  oft-repeated  act  of  her  religious  course ;  it  was  sin- 
cere and  whole-hearted,  entering  into  her  daily  life,  and  embracing 
everything  which  she  could  call  her  own.  Her  afifeotions,  her  will, 
her  ment^  powers,  her  physical  strength ;  her  time,  influence,  re- 
putation, and  friendships ;  her  husband,  her  children,  her  substance. 
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— all  these  she  laid  on  the  sanctifying  altar.  They  were  returned 
to  her  with  the  precept,  "  Occupy  till  I  come ; "  and  thns  was  called 
into  exercise  the  gmce  of  Fidelity.  This  showed  itself  in  her 
continuance  in  the  narrow  way ;  in  her  firm  adhaienee  to  Scrip- 
tare  as  the  standard  of  Tmth  :  in  her  steadv  attachment  to  the 
doctrine  and  ordinances  of  Christ ;  in  her  constant  use  of  the  me&ns 
of  grace,  especially  that  of  priyate  prayer.  It  was  also  proTed  on 
those  occarions,  occnrriDg  every  now  and  then  at  intervals  throngh- 
ont  life«  when  important  practical  steps  had  to  he  taken.  At  these 
times  it  was  her  chief  inqniry,  "  Lord,  what  wonldest  Thou  have 
me  to  CO  ?  **  Her  desire  to  be  like  the  Lord  Jesoa  led  her  to  works 
of  mercy  amoug^t  the  sick  and  poor,  and  to  the  diligent  employment 
of  time  in  getting  an!  doing  good. 

It  was  always  remembered  by  her  that  she  was  called  not  only  to 
iissegTac«e,but  to*'grow"rnit.  From  an  early  period  she  had  been 
enabkNl  to  t*stifv  thst  ••  the  K(x^d  of  Jesns  Christ  cleanseth  firom 
all  sin.**  She  Klieved  iha:  ther?  coiill  be  rery  little  advancement 
in  the  Divine  life  where  the  clcsjisicg  cfBcacy  of  the  Atonement 
was  not  cc^nstantly  experiencoi  ;  and  was  therefore  in  no  danger 
of  recarairg  this  stale  of  purity  as  the  highest  point  of  spiritnal 
attainment  en  earth.  She  looked  npDn  it  as  the  only  safe  basis 
en  which  a  permanent  Christian  character  cciild  he  raised.  Many 
e3Lamr!es  had  she  seen  of  those  who  had  entered  "  in  at  the  strait 
jrate,'*  and  who  started  wei!  in  the  heaTenlyraoe,  bnt  whose  path  had 
not  shone  '•  moi^  a:::!  more  ii3:to  the  perfect  day," — whose  lamps, 
if  not  gone  oi:t,  were  at  best  b::t  homing  with  an  uncertain  light 
In  speaking  t>f  rsch  fai2:i?Bs  she  was  wojat  to  artribTite  them  not  so 
fT¥qx:ent!y  to  the  assain-zs  of  sriien  temptation,  as  to  a  want  of 
KN^ominc  r?t5io!T:tior  in  "•  frI2rwii:c  c:a  to  tow  the  Lord.** 

She  was  TPTT  an\.ioiss  to  imrreiss  upon  the  minds  of  yoia:g  people 
the  imponai:ce  oi  that  hcliness  which  sibe  hf  rs»df  had  songht  and 
aJtainedinti;ebj^lr^iirpofb<?reli^oTssliie,  TbeholinessofGodhad 
struck  into  hrr  riird  a  prcirml  and  rev«r«ntial  awe,  and  she  was 
eax^ful  rv>t  tc»  rs^e  the  Sac:>^l  Xame.  :>or  to  allow  it  to  be  used,  in 
bt^  h^ffirti:.  in  a  tridir  c  manrjex.  Sbe  was  d<«f^  condensed  that 
the  iIvX*tr-~e  o:  Ciri.viii::!  r^rf^i^rn  sboiLli  ccintince  t3  be  broa^t 
cvtt«ar:OT  ar2  f  rc^.Dm}y  K:o:>e  i:.»  XI«ib>iist  pec<p!ie,  both  in 
the  r^V:t  arl  in  ti:^-  c!i£>*-r.vr: :  ari  was  iesiroos  that  attention 
slvn^;  b?  *t  jwt<«^  to  :t  >t  ib*  c^c:il5.::r:2  cc  c:ir  best  standard 
trwkt:>je*  ocs  thi'  S''r;>^^c:*  ai^  w^U  as  >t  ibe  rssuzionv,  brtih  in  word 
asi  ^r^H  of  il^^ssf  wl;o  ^c;  .-y  ti#  >^i^5a::TUr. 

Is  b^r  ifctv'T  vrtir?  lirs.  Harris  w^w  ^^TiTvIk^,  ndxr,  as  it 

«*r:;w^ix  >t  ;j.>  xyv^ri  presiNz:*  os  aiv^fcz^c^r;^  ^«&exaxiocs  than 

"  tbe  ia^':^^}'  o:  b^'^r  ^'• -'  jvwfc^  ir:,--  a  ^.*c::^t»;:ll2Te  witbdnwsl 
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from  active  work  in  the  Chnroli  which  was  not  altogether  con- 
genial to  her.  Even  in  old  age  she  feared  to  incur  the  blame  of 
the  slothful  servant.  To  her  it  appeared  that  the  preachers  of  the 
present  day  were  not  equal,  in  power  and  fervency,  to  their 
predecessors.  This  may  in  great  measure  have  been  the  result  of 
her  own  altered  position  in  the  Christian  course.  She  had  heard 
good  men  calling  her  to  come  up  higher ;  at  their  invitation  she 
had  pressed  forward  to  loftier  attainments;  these,  too,  she  had 
left  behind;  and  now,  pausing  awhile  at  the  very  gates  of  heaven, 
and  looking  back,  many  realised  experiences  which  had  once 
seemed  arduous  heights  lay  beneath  her  gaze,  and  those  who  were 
just  arriving  at  them  were  below  her  in  the  ascent.  She  still 
panted  for  spiritual  advancement;  but  her  << company"  had  for 
the  most  part  "  gone  before," — had  already  reached  the  goal, — 
and  now  her  fellowship  with  the  people  of  God  was  chiefly  in  the 
form  of  sympathy  and  encouragement  towards  those  who  were 
striving  onwards  to  perfection.  She  had  become  more  fit  for  asso- 
ciation with  saints  in  the  blissful  enjoyment  of  their  inheritance  of 
rest  than  with  bustling  toilers  along  the  path  of  earthly  life.  She 
longed  for  the  Sabbath  of  the  skies.  AndHe  who  had  promised  proved 
faithful :  having  realised  something  of  **  the  bond  of  perfectness," 
the  "  spotless  charity,"  the  "  mind  that  was  in  Christ,"  there  was 
sweetly  fulfilled  in  her  the  due  sequel  to  her  oft-uttered  prayer : — 

*'  Grant  this,  and  then  from  all  below 
Insensibly  remove : 
Onr  Bonis  their  change  shall  scarcely  know, 
Made  perfect  first  in  love ! 

**  With  ease  onr  sonls  through  death  shall  glide 
Into  their  paradise ; 
And  thence,  on  wings  of  angels,  ride 
Trian^hant  through  the  skies." 
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(MATTHEW  3LII.  22-38.) 

It  is  not  improbable  that  at  an  early  period  Jesus  possessed  a  know- 
ledge of  His  Messianic  condition  and  misdon.  The  first  rays  of  the 
truth  concerning  thishighrelation  may  have  entered  His  mind  when, 
by  lofty  impulses  of  which  He  was  the  fit  subject,  He  was  led  into  the 
temple  on  the  occasion  of  His  first  visit  to  Jerusalem.  There,  in  His 
Father's  house,  the  consciousness  of  His  Divine  Sonship,  and  His 
peculiar  relation  to  mankind,  springs  up  within  Him,  and  is  realised 
by  Him  in  a  manner  which  corresponds  with  His  child-consciousness, 
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*and  ifl  expressed  by  Him  with  a  feeling  of  mingled  amaze- 
ment and  confidence  to  His  anxious  mother  in  the  striking  words: 
— «  Wist  ye  not  that  I  mast  be  aboat  My  Father's  business?" 
From  that  period  this  primary  fact  obtained  greater  clearness  in 
His  mind,  until  it  was  grasped  by  Him  in  all  its  fulness  of  import 
and  far-reaching  consequences.  It  was  not  necessary  that  He 
should  indicate  the  development  of  this  idea  within  Him :  it  is 
sufficient  for  us  to  be  able  to  see  that  He  was  perfectly  cognizant 
of  it.  In  the  completeness  of  that  cognizance  we  must  be  assured  thai 
there  rose  before  Him,  from  the  depths  of  His  Divine  intuition, 
the  method  by  which  the  great  objects  of  His  incarnate  condition 
were  to  be  accomplished.  He  looked  on  to  the  end,  and  beheld 
the  modes  of  action  through  which  that  end  would  be  reached. 
We  hesitate  to  speak  of  the  *'  plan  "  of  Jesus  in  the  sense  in  which 
we  should  employ  that  term  of  the  highest  order  of  men,  who,  by 
thought,  and  calculation,  and  arrangement,  lay  down  for  themselves 
a  course  of  action  by  which  they  propose  to  work  out  their  designs. 
In  Him  it  was  the  procedure  of  Divine  wisdom,  to  which  the  most 
perfect  method  is  spontaneously  present. 

It  is  a  necessary  conclusion  that  Jesus  desired   to  lead    all 
around  Him  to  the  conviction  which  is  here  expressed  by  the  many, 
as  the  result  of  His  miraculous  interposition  in  behalf  of  the  blind 
and  dumb  man  which  they  had  just  witnessed : ''  Is  not  this  the  Son 
of  David?  '*  It  is  very  true  that  He  was  slow  to  make  the  declaration 
of  this  fact,  even  to  His  disciples.    His  intention  rather  seems  to 
have  4een,  that  this  conviction  should  be  produced  by  His  whole 
teaching  and  action.    A  special  condition  of  mind  was  necessary 
in  order  to  a  direct  statement  of  the  fact  to  any  one.     St.  John 
puts  us  in  possession  of  two  instances  in  which  this  occurred, — 
in  which  the  Saviour's  mode  of  address  was  the  opposite  of  that 
which  human  wisdom  would  have  been  most  likely  to  adopt.  To  the 
cultured  *'  master  of  Israel"  Jesus  declares  the  necessity  of  spiritual 
renewal,  notwithstanding  his  high  position,  and  the  moral  excellence 
which  he  may  have  deemed  himself  to  possess ;  whereas,  to  the 
uninstructed  and  disreputable  Samaritan  woman  He  proclaimed  the 
sublimest   truths,  and  opened  before  her  wondering  mind  the 
gracious  relation  of  the  Heavenly  Father  to  all  men.    In  the  one 
case  the  special  requirement  was,  a  mode  of  representation  which 
would  produce  a  conviction  of  the  need  of  regeneration ;  while  in  the 
other  there  were  required  words  of  light,  and  power,  and  encourage- 
ment which  would  help  forward  the  self-condenmed  sinner  to  the 
acceptance  of  His  Messianic  blessing.     The  highest  amount  of 
what,  in  merely  human  relations,  we  should  term  forethought  and 
"Igmeni,  was  requisite  in  the  gradual  unfolding  of  His  character 
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to  the  mnltitttdes  which  gathered  around  Him.  He  desired  never- 
theless that  they  should  recognise  in  the  ''  Son  of  man  "  their  long- 
promised  Messiah. 

Oar  Lord's  teachings,  in  their  novel,  profound,  spiritual  cha- 
racter, were  well  adapted  to  the  end  proposed.  Had  the  popnlace  of 
Jndea  and  Galilee  been  left  free  to  the  actings  of  their  own  minds, 
their  ideas  of  Him,  at  first  confused,  would  gradually  have  acquired 
clearness  and  correctness.  They  were  able  to  see  that  a  new  era  was 
being  introduced  by  Him, — « that  God  had  visited  His  people ; " 
and  were  in  the  way  of  understanding  His  announcement,  '*  The 
kingdom  of  God  is  come  unto  you."  In  the  establishment  of 
that  kingdom,  the  miracles  of  Jesus  were  designed  to  play  an 
importantpart.  They  were  **  signs,"  in  considerable  variety  of  form, 
of  what  was  '<  nigh."  It  is  quite  true,  but  it  is  not  enough,  to  say, 
that  they  were  symbolic  of  those  great  spiritual  processes  which  He 
desired  to  e£fect  in  the  souls  of  men.  As  the  evidence  of  His  pro- 
phetic character  induced  the  Samaritan  woman  to  exclaim,  <<  Is 
not  this  the  Christ  ?  "  so  He  intends,  by  the  manifestation  of  His 
Divine  power  in  the  domain  of  miracles,  to  lead  others  to  the  same 
conclusion. 

The  miracles  of  the  Lord  Jesus  cover  all  existing  relations  and 
interests  that  affect  man,  and  evince  the  universality  of  His  power. 
It  was  necessary  that  He  should  show  that  all  forms  of  evil,  and  all 
earthly  forces,  were  under  His  control :  that,  whether  men  read  the 
lesson  or  not,  Deity  in  its  absolute  supremacy  was  to  appear,  and 
had  now  appeared,  in  Him.  The  Divine  energy  which  was  to  find 
its  expression  in  the  Kingdom  of  God,  was  made  especially  apparent 
in  His  evident  authority  over  those  evil  spirits  which  dominated  the 
souls  of  beings  made  in  the  image  of  God. 

The  miracle  here  recorded  demands  careful  notice.  "  Then  was 
brought  unto  Him  one  possessed  with  a  devil,  blind,  and  dumb."  A 
belief  in  a  spirit- world  has  been  prevalent  in  all  ages ;  and  may  be 
regarded  as  intuitive  and  natural.  It  has  been  equally  believed  by 
mankind  that  spiritual  beings  maintain  an  intimate  connection 
with  the  present  sphere  of  human  existence,  and  that  they  have 
much  to  do  with  the  history  of  individual  men.  Whether  such 
beings  were  in  our  Lord's  day  supposed  to  be  the  spirits  of  departed 
members  of  the  human  race,  or  it  was  thought  that  their  existence 
had  always  been  a  simply  spiritual  one,  is  a  matter  of  secondary 
moment.  The  latter  is  the  idea  which  appears  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture. The  malignant  character  of  many  of  them  was  held  to  be 
an  undoubted  fact ;  and  their  enmity  to  mankind  was  a  natural 
inference  t  their  evil  disposition  constituted  them  the  enemies  of 
all  good,  and  the  unalterable  opponents  of  human  happiness.    The 
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history  and  condition  of  mankind  were  held  to  be  conolasive  on  these 
important  points.  This  is  the  teaching  of  the  Word  of  God  from 
the  beginning.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  those  evil  spirits 
had  once  been  the  occupants  of  our  world,  in  some  former  state  of 
it,  in  order  to  account  for  their  malignant  assault  made  on  the 
first  members  of  our  race.  The  fact  of  their  forfeiture  of  a  pre- 
vious condition  of  purity  and  blessedness  sufiSciently  accounts  for 
their  desire  to  thwart  the  gracious  purposes  of  the  Infinite  Being 
who  had  condemned  and  consigned  them  to  a  sphere  of  darkness 
and  misery. 

The  power  of  malevolent  spirits  over  mankind  all  history  shows 
to  have  been  vast  and  appalling.  How  far  they  were  cognizant  of 
the  redeeming  purposes  of  Ood  with  reference  to  the  human  family  is 
not  ascertainable  by  us ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  of  their  knowledge 
of  the  fact  of  a  restorative  scheme,  and  of  their  disposition  to  oppose 
it  in  every  possible  form.  Just  in  proportion  as  the  gracious  design 
was  developed,  their  malign  power  was  called  into  play.  All 
men  had  fallen  before  the  effects  of  the  exercise  of  that  power. 
When  the  chief  of  those  fallen  spirits  encountered  ''  the  man  Christ 
Jesusj**  he  for  the  first  time  met  with  one  who  foiled  his  efforts. 
A  dim  conception  that  here  was  the  Man,  the  Bedeemer,  would  cer- 
tainly be  produced  within  him ;  and  all  his  skill  and  malice  would 
be  roused  into  action  to  dispute  and  counteract  the  proceedings  of 
this  new  Champion  of  mankind.  Hence  those  manifestations  of 
special  demoniacism  which  appear  in  connection  with  the  mission 
of  the  Lord  Jesus.  The  fact  of  the  demoniacal  possession  of  men 
cannot  be  doubted  by  believers  in  the  inspiration  of  Holy  Scripturei 
however  the  mode  of  that  possession  may  be  explained.  It  is  very 
obvious  that  certain  types  of  human  character  are  more  susceptible 
of  evil  influences  than  others.  It  is  impossible  otherwise  to  assign 
a  reason  for  the  different  moral  conditions  of  men  in  relations  which 
are  substantially  similar.  Indulgence  in  certain  kinds  of  sin  would, 
no  doubt,  render  demoniacal  predominance  over  some  much  more 
easy  than  over  others.  In  such  cases,  the  ability  to  resist  evU 
influences  would  be  gradually  diminished ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
see  how  the  demon-power  might  be  so  exerted  as  to  dominate  all 
the  faculties  of  an  unhappy  victim. 

In  other  instances,  where  the  factor  of  sin  cannot  be  recognised 
as  contributing  to  possession,  hereditary  evils,  and  constitutional 
feebleness  of  the  nervous  organization,  may  well  enough  account 
for  its  presence.  In  all  such  cases  as  those  to  which  we  have 
referred,  a  consciousness  of  the  growing  ascendancy  of  the  eTil 
spirits  would,  no  doubt,  exist,  and  produce  a  shrinking  dread,  which 
would  reduce  the  power  of  resistance  in  the  possessed,  and  thn£ 
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subject  them  to  the  evil  spirits'  absolute  control.  After  this  man< 
ner  we  may  perceive  how  demoniacal  influence  would  become 
manifest  in  varied  forms.  The  sceptically- disposed  may  ask,  Why 
the  malignity  of  Satan  is  not  similarly  exerted  in  our  own  times  ? 
We  reply,  The  moral  condition  and  surroundings  of  men  are  widely 
different  from  what  they  were  in  the  times  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  We 
are  inclined  to  think  that  we  have  not  yet  obtained  an  adequate 
conception  of  the  morally-attenuated  state  to  which  two  thousand 
years  ago  mankind  were  reduced,  as  the  effect,  in  the  case  of  the 
Jews,  of  their  departure  from  the  teachings  of  their  own  Scriptures, 
and  their  association  with  heathen  influences,  and  in  the  case  of 
other  nations,  of  their  prevalent  licentiousness. 

The  wretched  victim  of  Satanic  power  here  brought  to  the  Lord 
was  "  blind  and  dumb,"  not  as  the  result  of  radical  defect  in  the 
organs  of  sight  and  speech,  but  of  the  overpowering  action  of  some 
demon.    Evil  spirits,  in  their  limited  craftiness,  seem  to  have  been 
determined  to  confront  the  great  Healer  in  every  possible  way ;  and 
they  were  permitted  to  do  so,  that  His  power  might  obtain  the  more 
marked  manifestation.    It  is  true,  they  acknowledged  and  pro- 
claimed Him  as  <*  the  Son  of  Qod ;  "  but  the  silence  which  Jesus 
imposed  upon  them  is  evidence  of  the  evil  of  their  intention  in  so 
doing.  We  are  not  informed  of  the  manner  in  which  our  Lord  effected 
the  deliverance  of  this  afiicted  person.     To  the  Evangelist,  that 
is  obviously  a  matter  of  minor  importance ;  but  it  is  very  clear  that, 
in  whatever  mode  the  gracious  act  was  accomplished,  it  was  perfectly 
evident  to  all.     The  abused  organs  were  restored  to  their  normal 
condition:     "The  bhnd  and  dumb  both  spake  and  saw."    The 
power  of  Jesus  was  so  demonstrated  as  to  All  the  bystanders  with 
amazement,  and  to  call  forth  the  spontaneous  exclamation,  **  Is 
not  this  the  Son  of  David  ?  "    Their  deepening  conviction  was, 
that  here  was  the  Prince  of  the  House  of  David,  who  should  reign 
over  Israel  for  ever ;  and  that,  though  He  eschewed  all  worldly  dis- 
tinction and  authority.  He  was  supreme  in  the  moral  and  spiritual 
domain.     "  The  devils  "  were  *'  subject "  unto  Him. 

We  learn  that  previous  **  works  "  of  Jesus  had  not  produced  any 
right  feeling  in  the  minds  of  the  leaders  of  the  people  :  in  the  exer- 
cise of  this  kind  of  well-doing  they  must  discredit  Him,  as  in  others, 
if  possible.  They  contemptuously  said,  "This  man  receiveth  sin- 
ners," that  in  the  popular  judgment  they  might  identify  Him  with 
them ;  and  here  they  blindly  endeavour  to  confound  His  Divine 
energy  with  the  Satanic  powers  which  He  controls  and  expels.  It 
is  boldly  and  openly  proclaimed: — "  This  fellow  doth  not  cast  out 
devils,  but  by  Beelzebub  the  prince  of  the  devils."  This  charge 
may  have  been  thought  a  masterly  stroke  of  ingenuity ;  but  enmity, 
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in  its  eagerness  to  injure,  not  nnfreqnently  defeats  its  object.  The 
Evangelist  gives  no  intimation  of  the  impression  made  by  this 
perverse  insinuation  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  yet  it  is  not  difficult 
to  infer  what  it  was.  The  possibility  of  one  being  in  league  with  Satan 
would  not  be  doubted  by  them ;  and  the  very  supposition  would 
damp  the  ardour  of  their  admiration  of  what  they  had  just  wit- 
nessed. Their  profound  ignorance,  and  their  tame  submission  to 
authority,  would  predispose  them  to  regard  the  base  imputation 
as  at  least  a  not  unreasonable  one.  The  beneficial  effect  of  the 
miracle  would  consequently  be  almost  entirely  destroyed.  This 
was  at  once  apparent  to  the  penetrating  look  of  Jesus:  He  "knew 
their  thoughts  **  ere  they  obtained  an  utterance.  He  equally  knew 
that  this  grave  charge  was  openly  made  against  Him ;  and  His 
elaborate  reply  is  evidence  of  the  importance  which  He  attached  to 
it  in  its  relation  to  the  people.  He  proceeds  therefore  to  expose 
its  absurdity  for  their  sakes,  though  He  has  now  no  hope  of 
influencing  for  good  the  parties  who  have  made  it. 

We  must  thoughtfully  consider  this  vindication.  We  have  here 
a  beautiful  instance  of  the  combined  condescension  and  serenity 
of  Jesus.  He  does  not  proceed  to  repel  the  dishonour  put  on  Him 
by  terms  indicative  of  His  holy  indignation ;  but  calmly  reasons 
with  His  opponents,  and  exposes  the  preposterousness  of  their 
conduct  in  a  manner  so  conclusive  as,  in  all  probability,  to  make 
them  inwardly  surprised  with  themselves — to  wonder  that  they 
should  have  had  recourse  to  a  method  of  attack  marked  by  sach 
palpable  folly.  He  rests  His  argument  on  the  fact  which  their 
base  imputation  acknowledged,  that  He  certainly  did  cast  ont 
devils :  with  the  evidences  before  them,  this  could  not  be  denied. 
But  if  this  were  done  by  a  mutual  agreement  between  Himself  and 
the  powers  of  darkness.  He  could  not  be  '*  the  Son  of  David.*'  The 
Bolenm  fact  of  a  Satanic  kingdom  is  here  avowed.  That  Jesns 
employs  these  forms  of  expression  by  the  way  of  accommodation  to 
certain  notions  which  were  then  generally  held,  really  deserves  no 
attention :  His  entire  character,  and  His  manifest  readiness  to 
condemn  the  false  theology  and  morality  of  the  Pharisaic  party,  is 
conclusive  against  any  such  supposition.  Satan  is  the  prince  and 
ruler  of  a  kingdom  which  is  not  a  stranger  to  order  and  submission 
on  the  part  of  its  subjects  :  whatever  hostility  may  arise  among 
its  members  in  relation  to  each  other,  they  are  compactly  united 
under  their  powerful  chief  in  their  purpose  to  oppose  all  forms  of 
good,  and  to  render  abortive  the  Divine  intentions  of  grace  towards 
mankind.  Between  the  kingdom  of  Ood  and  this  kingdom  of  evil 
there  is  a  perfect  and  unalterable  antagonism. 

To ««  cast  out  devils  "  is  to  act  against  Satan.    It  was  obviously 
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absurd  to  suppose  that  Satan  would  marshal  one  portion  of  his 
subjects  against  another ;  and  so  work  for  the  destruction  of  his 
own  authority.     Such  warfare  even  in  that  domain  of  darkness  is 
an  impossible  conception.     The  absurdity  of  their  charge  is  made 
more  manifest  by  a  change  of  illustration,  bringing' the  inconsistency 
down  to  the  apprehension  of  every  one.     They  could  all  form  the 
idea  of  a  divided  city,  and  the  anarchy  and  destruction  consequent 
upon  such  division.    And  their  conviction  on  this  point  would  be 
deepened  by  the  consideration  of  the  household.     The  <*  house,"  or 
famUy,  the  members  of  which  are  arrayed  in  hostility  against  each 
other  must  speedily  be  dissolved :    it  could  not  be  imagined  that 
Batan  would  adopt  a  course  so  directly  at  variance  with  his  objects, 
one  that  could  only  defeat  his  own  purposes.       His  aim  is  the 
maintenance  and  extension  of  his  kingdom ;    and,  therefore,  he 
certainly  will  not,  in  any  case,  command  one  of  his  subjects  to  cast 
out  another.     They  may  possibly  give  place,  on  occasion,  to  each 
other ;  but  they  will  never  be  employed  to  set  free  the  victims  of 
each  other's  malignity.     The  argument  is  brought  still  more  home 
to  them  by  a  reference  to  their  own  exorcists.     The  casting  out  of 
devils  is  evidently  what  Satan  will  never  do.     Were  they  prepared 
to  allow  it  to  be  maintained  that  their  own  "  children  *'  were  in  league 
with  Satan  ?     Such  a  thought  had  never  been  entertained  by  them, 
had  most  probably  never  occurred  to  them.    If  the  deliverance 
of  the  possessed  by  their  own  friends  was  an  act  opposed  to  the 
kingdom  of  darkness,  so  in  like  manner  was  the  act  which  they 
had  just  witnessed.    The  futility  and  perversity  of  their  insinua- 
tion respecting  the  character  of  the  power  which  Jesus  wielded  was 
therefore  manifest  beyond  dispute. 

Jesus  now  advances  to  the  assertion  of  tht  dignity  of  His  own 
relation  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  We  must  not  miss  the  emphasis 
en  the  "I,"  which  He  employs  here,  by  which  He  distinguishes 
Himself  from  all  others,  and  declares  His  intimate  relationship  to 
**  the  Spirit  of  God."  It  is  not  with  Satan  that  He  is  in  league ; 
but  He  is  one  in  purpose  with  the  God  of  their  fathers,  who  seeks 
through  Him  to  fulfil  the  promises  of  the  past  in  the  perfect  unfold- 
ing of  His  kingdom  of  grace.  These  miraculous  acts  are  the  Divine 
seal  upon  His  person  and  His  mission ;  and  are  thus  the  evidences 
that  <*  the  kingdom  of  God  is  come  unto**  them,  though  they  are  so 
blind  to  the  great  fact.  **  It  has  come  upon  you,  unexpectedly 
broken  in  upon  you,  already  present  and  attested,  since  I  am  here 
and  work.  What  follows  then,  further  ?  That  in  Me,  He  who  was 
to  come  is  come,  the  Serpent-bruiser,  according  to  the  first  and 
oldest  promise,  the  Conqueror  and  stronger  One,  whom  the  prophets 
announce  under  theso  names.    Yerily  I  am  *  the  Son  of  David.' " 
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Satan  has  given  proof  that  he  may  be  regarded  as  the  "  strong" 
one  :  all  men  had  yielded  to  his  power  down  to  the  contest  in  the 
wilderness.    He  looked  on  this  fallen  world  as  "  his  house ; "  and 
sinful  men  were  held  by  him  as  "  his  goods,"  and  were  employed 
by  him  as  instruments  in  carrying  forward  his  war  against  God. 
This  tyranny  of  conquest  had  long  been  exercised,  and  a  claim  of 
right  had  been  founded  upon  it.    He  arrogated  the  prerogatives  of 
divinity ;  and  assumed  to  be  "  the  god  of  this  world,"  of  the  period 
during  which  this  degraded  condition  of  humanity  should  endure. 
He  would,  therefore,  most  certainly  muster  his  forces  in  their 
utmost  strength  to  repel  the  attempt  of  any  other  to  enter  his 
domain.     A   stronger  one  than  he    can   alone    accomplish  his 
overthrow.     Jesus  declares  Himself  to  be  the  stronger  One ;  the 
demonstration   of  which  He  gives  in  the  fact  that  **  the   strong 
man  '*  is  subdued  by  the  presence  of  His  word.     He  has  entered  the 
"  house  "  of  the  enemy,  and  has  "  spoiled  his  goods  "  by  delivering 
men  from  his  dominion.    Here  is  He  who  shall  take  "  the  prey  from 
the  mighty," — shall  "  bind  the  strong  man  "  by  depriving  him  of 
the  instruments  upon  which  he  relied  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
arrogated  authority,  and  who  shall  exert  a  controllingpower  upon  the 
foe  himself.    A  limit  is  at  last  put  to  the  energy  of  a  perverted 
angelic  nature  in  the  interests  of  evil.    This  done,  the  ''  house  " 
of  Satan  can  be  entered,  and  taken  possession  of:  his  kingdom  can 
be  spoiled,  his  unhappy  victims  be  rescued  from  his  grasp.    The 
kingdom  of  Ood  is  now  virtually  established  among  and  in  the 
souls  of  men  :  the  stronger  One  will  henceforth  gather  to  Himself 
His  redeemed  hosts  for  further  conflict  and  victory ;  and  though 
the  struggle  shall  be  carried  forward  to  the  end  of  time,  the  issue 
will  be  that  He,  the  One  "  mighty  to  save,"  shall  adorn  "  His 
house  "  in  heaven  wifii  trophies  of  the  destruction  of  the  last  trace 
of  the  power  of  the  adversary.    This  is  but  the  assertion  of  Qod's 
eternal  purpose,  which  He  will  work  out  in  time ;  the  prelude  of 
which  He  declares  when  Jesus  says,  **  I  beheld  Satan  as  lightning 
fall  from  heaven." 

The  conclusive  argument,  and  the  vindication  of  Himself,  which 
Jesus  offered  for  the  consideration  of  His  calumniators  and  those 
about  Him,  required  a  pointed  application.  "  What,"  He  in  effect 
asks,  *'  is  the  result,  in  your  judgment,  of  My  reasoning  and  the 
statement  ye  have  just  heard  ?  A  decision  as  to  My  character 
and  action  is  indispensable  in  the  case  of  every  one.  Neutrality 
in  this  matter  is  impossible  :  '  he  that  is  not  with  Me  is  against 
Me.' "  A  number  of  those  around  needed  this  positive  and  solemn 
assertion.  Their  disposition,  no  doubt,  was  to  stand  aside  from 
the  contest.    From  a  variety  of  motives  they  could  not  openly 
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fipeak  and  act  against  Him ;  clearly,  to  their  judgment,  He  is  the 
victoriooB  opponent  of  Satan,  and,  therefore,  a  promoter  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  Some  of  them  had  benefited  by  the  exercise  of 
His  miracalouB  energy,  and  others  had  witnessed  it  in  such  forms 
as  to  produce  a  certainty  in  their  minds  that  He  was  sent  of  God« 
Though  their  hearts  were  not  surrendered  to  Him,  they  did  not 
wish  to  appear  to  be  in  opposition  to  Him.  His  disciples  were 
manifestly  on  His  side ;  while  a  considerable  number,  notwith- 
standing all  He  had  done  and  said,  were  as  obviously  adverse  to 
Him :  the  motives  by  which  these  last  were  clearly  actuated  ren- 
dered it  impossible,  so  long  as  they  were  indulged,  that  they  should 
be  otherwise  than  His  bitter  opponents.  But  those  who  desired 
to  assume  a  position  of  feuicied  neutrality  have  to  be  convinced 
that  they  too  are  against  Him.  Therefore  He  says,  further,  <<  He 
that  gathereth  not  with  Me  scattereth  abroad."  They  were  by  no 
means  to  persuade  themselves,  standing  aloof  from  the  contest, 
that  they  were  in  any  sense  aiding  ELim  in  His  endeavour  to  gather 
the  souls  of  men  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  By  not  avowing  a  dis- 
oipleship  in  accordance  with  the  truth  which  they  could  not  but 
admit,  and  by  the  influence  of  their  example,  they  were  destroying 
the  results  of  His  victory  over  Satan,  and  thus  were  ''  scattering 
abroad."  They  still  remained,  and  others  through  their  neutral 
attitude,  the  subjects  of  Satan. 

As  time  has  advanced  this  class  of  persons  has  ever  been  increas* 
ing  in  number.  They  earnestly  attempt  to  shield  themselves  under 
that  other  statement,  '<  He  that  is  not  against  ub,  is  for  us."  A 
glance  at  the  context  ought  to  convince  them  that  this  saying  in 
no  sense  applies  to  their  case.  The  disciples  had  seen  some  one 
"  casting  out  devils  "  in  the  name  of  their  Master ;  and  because  he 
was  not  a  follower  with  them  they  presumed  to  forbid  him. 
Obviously  this  person  was  doing  the  work  of  Christ,  and  was 
gathering  with  Him.  Our  Lord's  reply  was  intended  as  a  rebuke 
to  the  shortsightedness  of  the  disciples  with  their  "  he  followeth  not 
UB.'*  It  was  not  for  tlieni  to  judge  and  condemn  any  one  acting  as 
they  described,  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not  openly  attach  him- 
self to  their  company.  These  words  of  Jesus  also  have  a  far- 
reaching  application :  they  condenm  in  anticipation  the  pjrinoiple 
of  exclttsiveness  which  Home,  and  all  allied  systems,  have  adopted. 
No  body  of  men  must  presume  to  say,  <<  There  is  no  salvation  but 
with  us."  Where  this  spirit  prevails  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  absent. 
Our  Lord  here  also  teaches  the  great  lesson  of  mutual  recognition 
on  the  part  of  those  who  bear  His  name,  and  do  His  work.  But 
His  words  have  no  reference  to  the  case  of  those  who  employ  them 
aa  a  cover,  or  apology,  for  their  false  position :  that  he  who  is  not 
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avowedly  with  Him  who  "gathers"  is  positively  against  Him,  is 
distinctly  declared.    It  is  not  only  to  the  outward  appearance  that 
we  must  apply  this  searching  judgment ;  we  must  hear  Him  in  effect 
saying,  **  He  who  is  not  with  Me  in  heart  is  against  Me.*'    If  we 
are  really  with  Him,  then  we  shall  gather  with  Him, — ^in  the  devo- 
tion of  ourselves  to  His  will,  in  the  occupancy  of  a  place  of  labour 
in  His  kingdom,  and  in  the  sacred  enterprise  of  winning  souls  from 
the  kingdom  of  Satan  to  His  fellowship.   All  others,  in  their  rejec- 
tion of  His  saving  grace,  of  the  love  of  Ood  in  its  highest  form, 
and  of  the  ever-blessed  Spirit  in  His  living  ministrations,  are  in 
actual  hostility  to  Christ  and  His  work.     Here  is  guilt,  on  the 
ground  of  which  their  condemnation  is  already  pronounced. 

The  solemn  warning  naturally  follows.  The  mercy  of  God  in  the 
forgiveness  of  sin  is  rich  indeed  ;  but  we  have  here  the  dogmatic 
assertion  that  there  is  a  depth  of  evil-mindedness  to  which  men  may 
descend,  where  the  Divine  pity  and  compassion  will  not  reach  them, 
and  where  forgiveness  is  eternally  impossible.  Jesus  intimates  to 
His  enemies  around  Him,  that  they  are  moving  in  the  direction  of 
that  sinful  condition :  they  are  in  imminent  danger  of  involving 
themselves  in  irretrievable  ruin.  The  connection  of  the  passage 
involves  this  form  of  warning.  We  must  also  read  in  it,  that  all  sin, 
as  being  committed  against  the  whole  Trinity  in  Unity,  tends  to  this 
issue.  Much  has  been  written  on  these  words  of  our  Lord;  and  there 
exists  a  large  amount  of  confusion  of  thought  respecting  their  precise 
import.  It  is  practicable,  we  think,  to  give  the  Saviour*s  meaning 
in  a  brief  compass : — There  is  no  question  as  to  the  possible  for- 
giveness of  all  ordinary  forms  of  sin,  by  whomsoever  committed. 
The  claim  of  Ohrist  to  the  Messiahship  then  and  now  might  be 
questioned  without  excluding  men  resisting  that  claim  from  the 
grace  of  enlightenment  and  pardon.  Doubt  and  unbelief  are  not 
irremediable  sins :  they  may  be  repented  of  and  forgiven.  A  scorn- 
ful rejection  of  the  atoning  provisions  of  the  Divine  kingdom  may 
be  overcome,  and  the  subject  of  it  be  transformed  into  a  loving 
member  of  the  «  household  "  of  God.  The  efforts  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  convince  of  sin  and  guilt  may  be  resisted,  and  even  for  a  time 
repelled,  and  yet  the  soul  that  so  acts  be  afterwards  won  to  submis- 
sion and  salvation. 

What,  then,  is  the  sin  which  the  Lord  Jesus  denominates  '<  blas- 
phemy against  the  Holy  Ghost "  ?  It  is  the  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  induce  men  to  believe  in  Ohrist  as  their  atoning  Redeemer  and 
Saviour.  This  He  graciously  labours  to  accomplish  in  the  case  of 
every  one  to  whom  the  word  of  salvation  comes.  Not  unfrequently 
tho  antagonism  of  the  human  heart  is  awakened  in  proportion  to 
the  jKmet  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  adion,  and  develops  itself  in  growing 
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hatred  to  Christ  and  all  that  is  Divine.  When  the  judgment  becomes 
convinced  that  Christ  is  the  Divine-hnman  Bedeemer  of  mankind, 
that  His  Gospel  is  God*s  method  of  salvation,  and  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  the  Agent  who  is  effecting  this  intelligent  apprehension  of 
these  grand  truths,  and  yet  all  this  is  resisted  with  every  sign  of 
dislike  up  to  hatred  itself,  then  ''the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy 
Ghost "  is  being  committed, — the  sin  of  rejection  being  persisted  in 
with  clearness  of  knowledge,  and  resoluteness  of  will. 

Christ  prayed,  "Father,  forgive  them ;  for  they  know  not  what  they 
do."  The  want  of  this  fulness  of  knowledge,  and  clearness  of  convic- 
tion, as  to  the  Person  and  work  of  Christ,  was  the  consideration  on 
which  His  prayer  for  the  forgiveness  of  His  enemies  rested.  When- 
ever that  reason  ceases  to  be  of  force,  forgiveness  becomes  an  impos- 
sibility, not  only  on  the  ground  of  the  Divine  will,  but  especially  on 
the  ground  of  the  moral  condition  of  the  soul  that  has  become  thus 
guilty.  Such  an  individual  has  sunk  to  the  "  depths  of  Satan,"  and 
has  become  Satanic  in  character.  The  doom  of  the  old  serpent  has 
inevitably  become  his.  "We  observe,  that  'against  the  Holy 
Ghost '  means  against  the  most  direct  and  conclusive  testimony  by 
which  the  person,  who  nevertheless  contradicts  and  resists,  is  yet 
entirely  convinced, — consequently,  sins  with  the  most  complete  know- 
ledge and  will ;  and  this  is  the  idea  most  essentially  belonging  to 
the  unpardonable  sin."  We  will  quote  again : — "  It  is  distinguished 
from  every  other  [i.e.,  pardonable]  sin  of  man  by  this,  that  in  it 
there  is  not  even  a  minimum  of  Satanic  deceit  practised  upon  the 
understanding,  or  compulsion  of  any  nature,  or  by  any  creature, 
npon  the  will;  but  the  purely  evil  is  willed,  spoken,  and  done, 
instead  of  the  known  and  rejected  good;  the  lie,  as  such,  instead  of 
the  blasphemed  truth.  That  it  should  be  forgiven  is  impossible, 
not  on  God*8  account,  but  on  account  of  the  creature,  who  has  put 
himself  under  such  a  ban,  that  he  henceforth  becomes  incapable  of 
repentance  and  faith  in  Divine  grace."  Such  a  person  has,  with 
knowledge  and  intention,  said,  "  Evil,  be  thou  my  good; "  and  he  is 
henceforth  the  natural  ally  and  associate  of  Satan. 

This  cautionary  utterance  is  of  permanent  and  universal  applica- 
tion. We  have  said  that  every  sin  leads  towards  this  eternally- 
conclusive  one.  We  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  danger  in  which 
many  around  us  are.  They  are  systematically  resisting  the  Holy 
Ghost.  This  great  guilt  cannot  be  incurred  without  its  inducing 
the  most  serious  moral  results.  In  all  such  cases  the  souVs 
susceptibility  to  spiritual  influences  is  being  diminished;  the 
gracious  Spirit  of  God  is  grieved,  and  insensibly  retires,  the  natural 
effect  of  His  being  resolutely  repelled ;  and  the  descent  is  being  made 
towards  a  temper  in  which  repentance  and  salvation  are  impossible 
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to  men  for  whom  they  were  prorided.  We  tremble  for  the  eon- 
dition  of  many  who  are  even  now  regularly  liatening  to  lutiifiil 
ministrations  of  the  Word  of  Life,  bnt  who  themselYes  give  tokens 
of  their  exposure  to  the  peril  of  sinking  into  a  spiritual  obduracy 
from  which  they  will  never  reeover.  With  intense  eoncem  and 
with  tenderness  of  spirit  we  would  fain  arouse  them  to  a  sense  of 
their  danger. 

We  cannot  concur  in  the  inference,  derived  from  the  turn  of  our 
Lord's  expression  in  reference  to  it,  that,  though  this  great  sin 
cannot  be  forgiven  **  in  the  world  to  come,*'  other  sins  may  be  there 
forgiven.  This  is  an  undue  forcing  of  the  Saviour's  words.  His 
intention  is  to  declare  the  absolute  impossibility  of  pardon  where 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  blasphemed*  He  makes  no  allusion  to  the 
possibility,  or  otherwise,  of  the  forgiveness  in  the  future  state  of 
mankind  of  other  forms  of  sin.  Such  a  thought  is  imposed  upon 
this  solemn  declaration  of  the  Divine  Master.  With  deep  signi- 
ficance He  further  says : — "  Either  make  the  tree  good,  and  his 
fruit  good ;  or  else  make  the  tree  corrupt,  and  his  fruit  eorrupt/' 
Precisely  as  is  the  condition  of  the  souls  of  men  will  be  the  eternal 
fruit  of  that  condition :  as  the  corrupt  tree  can  never  produce  good 
fruit,  so  the  soul  that  has  sunk  into  essential  and  absolute  evil 
is  doomed  to  remain  in  that  evil,  and  endlessly  to  gather  the  corrupt 
fruit  which  it  produces.  *<The  tree  is  known  by  his  fruit:" 
eertainly;  both  in  time  and  in  eternity. 

Eoinros. 
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This  goodly  volume  is  the  ''  fruit  and  crown  "  of  the  author's 
larger  and  more  elaborate  work  on  the  Ohristology  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  New.  His  aim  has  been  to  present  in  one 
combined  view — ^for  practical  purposes,  and  in  the  form  of  oonoln- 
sions  drawn  directly  from  Scripture— the  connected  result  of  his 
labours  in  the  Ohristological  field.  The  book  is  happily  termed 
"  The  Image  of  Ohrist."  We  think  of  the  author  as  an  artist, 
carefully  mixing  his  colours,  and  touching  and  re-touching  with 
loving  hand  the  portrait  on  the  easel,  till  at  last,  by  the  skilful  and 
happy  use  of  his  materials,  he  has  succeeded  in  producing  a 
finished  representation  of  the  Son  of  God,  in  His  person,  offices, 
and  work. 

The  translation  is  admirably  executed ;  but,  indeed,  so  far  from 

*  **  The  Image  of  Ohriit,  as  presented  in  Boriptnre.  By  J.  J.  Van  OottenMi 
D.D.  Tranelated  from  the  Datoh  by  Maurice  J.  Evans,  B^."  Loodoo: 
Hodder  and  Stonghton. 
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the  original  being  difficult  Dutoh,  the  work  of  Mr.  Evftna  has  been 
facilitated  by  the  author's  semi-English  and  freely-flowing  style. 
As  for  the  stracture  and  contents,  it  may  be  said  that,  after  a  brief 
Introduction,  we  are  guided  into  the  heart  of  the  subject  under 
these  three  heads :  The  Son  of  God  before  His  Incarnation ;  The 
Christ  in  the  flesh  ;  The  Ood-man  in  Olory.  Under  the  first  of 
these  heads  there  are  four  sections,  or  circles  of  thought,  touching 
the  Logos,  in  which  the  investigation  is  gradually  narrowed  down : 
The  Son  of  Ood  and  the  Divine  Nature ;  The  Son  of  God  and  the 
Creation ;  The  Son  of  God  and  Humanity ;  The  Son  of  God  and 
the  People  of  Israel.  On  the  last  of  these  points  Dr.  Van  Oosterzee 
is  particularly  at  home,  and  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  Scrip- 
ture comes  out  while  he  shows  how  from  century  to  century  Christ 
was  proclaimed,  shadowed  forth,  and  manifested  in  the  Jewish 
nation,  in  the  midst  of  which  He  at  last  arose.  The  second  main 
division,  on  Christ  in  the  Flesh,  embraces  the  following  topics :  The 
Voluntary  Incarnation ;  The  Earthly  Appearing ;  The  deep  Humili- 
ation ;  and  The  Beginning  of  the  Exaltation.  In  the  third  and  last, 
we  are  introduced  to  The  God-man  in  Heaven,  in  the  Heart,  in  the 
World,  and  in  the  Future.  Such  a  resume  affords  but  a  slight  con- 
ception of  the  wealth  of  thought  and  expression  which  this  volume 
contains.  It  may,  however,  serve  to  indicate  the  lie  of  the  country 
— ^the  line  of  remark.  Our  only  complaint  is,  that  the  translator, 
or  the  author,  has  not  exhibited  with  sufficient  distinctness  on  the 
printed  page  the  successive  elements  of  truth  which  go  to  make 
np  the  completed  whole. 

The  stand- point  of  the  author  is  that  of  the  orthodox,  yet  Scrip* 
tnrally  intelligent,  Christian.  He  is  to  be  found  in  the  old  paths, 
but  able  to  give  good  reason  for  his  faith.  He  holds  with  firm 
grasp  the  true  and  proper  Godhead  of  Christ,  and  the  substitution* 
ai^  character  of  His  atoning  work, — the  two  strongholds  around 
which  the  contest  between  Truth  and  Error  seems  destined  to  rage 
during  the  latter  days. 

In  our  survey  of  this  book,  so  ripe  and  full,  we  have  been  spe- 
cially attracted  by  two  or  three  interesting  and  able  discussions, 
as  well  as  by  several  outbursts  of  eloquence,  and  to  someof  these 
we  shall  now  as  briefly  as  possible  refer.  We  begin  with  the 
passage  in  which  the  author  treats  of  the  relation  of  the  Logos  to 
Humanity — before  and  after  the  Fall.  In  regard  to  the  former, 
he  propounds  the  view  that  primeval  man  was  formed  in  the  image 
of  the  Son  of  God.  "Precisely  because  the  new- created  man 
reflected  in  unsullied  lustre  the  image  of  the  Logos,  could  he  also 
be  perfectly  good  in  the  sight  of  the  spotlessly  Holy  One.. ..His 
reason  was  a  ray  of  that  light  which  existed  in  the  Logos,  the 
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highest  reason ;  hie  lasgnage  as  it  were  an  echo  of  that  eternal 
Word,  Which  was  in  the  heginning  with  God,  and  was  Ood.  In 
short,  as  the  Logos  was  the  image  of  the  inyisible  God,  so  was 
man  again  the  image  of  the  all-animating  Logos.*' 

Dr.  Oosterzee  ventures,  however,  on  somewhat  perilous  ground 
when  he  goes  on  to  discuss  the  question.  Whether  the  eternal  Word 
would  have  become  Incarnate  even  in  case  sin  had  not  entered  the 
world.  This  he  answers  in  the  a£Srmative.  The  pleading  is  veiy 
plausible,  and  derives  not  a  little  force  from  the  previous  position  of 
Adam  having  been  created  in  the  image  of  the  Son  of  God.  This 
may  be  characterised  as  mere  speculation  ;  but  is  it  not  extremely 
probable,  it  is  argued,  that  if  man  had  abode  in  the  original 
integrity,  his  blessedness  would  have  been  consummated  by  an 
upward  progress  towards  perfection  ;  and  what  so  fitted  to  accom- 
plish that,  as  a  personal  revelation  of  God  in  the  Son  of  His  love  f 

In  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  Logos  to  humanity  after  the  Fall, 
our  author  writes  happily  and  well.  Bringing  out  by  examples  the 
truth  and  beauty  of  much  in  heathendom,  as  well  as  the  remarkable 
agreement  between  many  heathen  and  Christian  conceptions,  he 
expounds  very  successfully  the  words  of  St.  John  in  the  proem  of 
his  wonderful  Gospel :—"  In  Him  was  Life ;  and  the  Life  was  the 
Light  of  men.  And  the  Light  shiueth  in  darkness ;  and  the  dark* 
ness  comprehended  it  not."  What  a  view  these  words  give  us  of  the 
Light  struggling  to  assert  itself  amid  the  darkness,  as  well  among 
the  Gentiles  as  within  the  circle  of  the  chosen  race !  The  concluaion 
of  the  author  as  to  the  eternal  condition  of  the  more  enlightened 
heathen  may  be  unwarranted,  but  that  the  Lord  did  not  leave  the 
nations  altogether  without  witness  is  beyond  a  doubt. 

Another  passage  of  deep  interest  and  of  rare  beauty  is  that  in  which 
Christ  is  described  as  the  highest  ideal  of  manhood.  Our  readers 
will  thank  us  for  the  following  quotation : — <<  The  more  attentively 
we  contemplate  the  image  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  more  deeply  do 
we  feel  that  the  idea  of  man  in  his  personal  communion  with  God 
— and  this  it  is  which  first  really  makes  man  to  be  man — is  in  Him 
perfectly  realised 

**  His  human  development  is  free  from  all  one-sidedness,  even  in 
temperament  and  character ;  He  is  always  Himself  and  the  Bana^ 
because  He  is  every  moment  God*s.  Here  is  found  not  the  slightest 
discrepancy  between  outward  and  inward  life,  between  reason  and 
conscience,  between  affection  and  vocation,  between  the  trt//,  the 
can,  and  the  mu8t.  The  highest  destination  of  man,  the  glonfying 
of  God  on  the  earth,  is  the  joy  and  delight  of  His  soul.  There  is  an 
unbroken  unity  in  His  life  and  endeavour,  which  stands  forth  in 
thesharper  contrast  as  compared  with  the  conflict  and  discord  around 
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Him.  The  nation  among  whom,  and  the  time  at  which  He  appears, 
give  to  His  personality  a  peonliar  colouring,  but  without  enclosing 
it  within  narrowing  limits.  The  spirit  which  He  manifests  is  not 
exclusively  Jewish,  and  still  less  Grecian,  but  the  higher  unity  of 
the  two,  the  true  human  spirit,  as  God  originally  willed  this.  Powers 
and  faculties  which  elsewhere  are  found  separately,  and  to  the 
exclusion  the  one  of  the  other,  are  in  Him  simultaneously  present; 
and,  as  the  Apostle  says  that '  in  Him  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of 
the  Godhead,*  so  may  we  add  that  in  Him  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of 
humanity  bodily.  He  is  no  poet,  but  a  world  of  poesy  slumbers 
in  His  beauteous  parables ;  no  military  hero,  but  the  conflict  of  His 
life  is  a  moral  warfare  and  triumphal  procession ;  no  philosopher, 
but  wisdom,  speaking  out  of  its  abundance,  discloses  its  fairest 
oracles  by  His  mouth.  Where  is  the  thought  too  lofty  for  Him  to 
utter  ?  and  again,  Where  is  the  sphere  of  life  which  He  thought  too 
common  or  unclean  for  Him  expressly  to  concern  Himself  with  it  ? 
It  is  impossible  alike  to  say  greater  things  of  Himself,  and  to  be 
more  lowly  of  heart.  His  self-denial  is  just  as  little  overwrought 
as  forced ;  His  love,  raised  above  all  weakness,  but  also  above  all 
variation  of  fervour ;  His  purity,  not  like  that  of  the  cold  marble, 
but  like  that  of  the  snow  fresh  fallen  from  heaven.  His  perfect 
knowledge  of  man  in  all  his  wickedness  detracts  nothing  from  His 
matchless  compassion  for  sinners ;  neither  His  remembrance  of 
the  past,  nor  His  expectation  of  the  future,  ever  renders  Him  one 
moment  unfitted  for  the  task  which  is  incumbent  on  Him  to-day. 
While  He  bears  on  His  heart  a  world  with  its  spiritual  need.  Heat  the 
same  time  presses  a  child  to  His  bosom ;  and  while  His  eye  is  unceas- 
ingly directed  to  things  heavenly,  even  the  smallest  duty  on  earth  is 
for  Him  precious  and  sacred.  His  life  on  earth  is  one  stately  hymn, 
which  ceaselessly  rises  heavenward,  and  runs  through  all  the  scales, 
without  being  interrupted  by  a  single  jarring  note 

'*  The  ideal  of  the  perfect  human  being  is  not  only  realised  in 
Christ,  but  in  its  full  exaltedness  was  first  horn  of  the  contempla- 
tion of  this  Christ ;  and  it  may  be  shown  with  certainty  that  the 
ideal  Christ  is  no  other  than  the  actually  historic  one.  And,  once 
more,  such  a  history  is  to  be  called  the  fruit  of  the  excited  imagina- 
tion of  certain  Galilean  fishermen  and  tax-gatherers ! " 

On  the  unwarrantableness  of  doubt  regarding  the  miraculous 
in  the  history  of  Christ,  Professor  Oosterzee  thus  writes, — putting 
faith  in  miracles  as  the  inevitable  consequence  of  faith  in  Christ  as 
the  God-man : — "  If  the  Lord  was  really  the  one,  as  whom  we  have 
learned  to  know  Him,  then  His  acts  may  be  miracles  for  us — ^for 
Him  they  were  only  the  highest  nature.  If  even  the  discoveries 
and  occupations  of  the  more  cultivated  man  are  incomprehensible 
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for  the  wilder  tribes  ;  if  even  the  man  of  rational  and  moral  cnltnre 
is  able  mechanically  and  psychically  to  bring  under  the  material 
world,  how  mnch  less  for  Him  in  whom  the  Supreme  Oodhead  was 
nnited  with  a  pure  humanity  could  the  material  world  proTe  an 
insuperable  barrier  where  He  will  work  dynamically  !  The  human 
spirit  is  by  nature  higher  than  matter :  how  much  more  the  Divine  ! 

For  this  God  the  laws  of  nature  are  no  cliains  with  which  He 

has  bound  Himself,  but  threads  which  His  hand,  so  often  as  He 

thinks  necessary,  can  alternately  contract  or  loosen. What 

should  hinder  our  believing  in  a  distinction  between  lower  and 
higher  laws  of  nature,  between  the  ordinary  and  the  extraordinary 
course  of  nature,  between  supernatural  and  contranatural  ?  Super- 
natural for  us,  not  for  the  Ood-man,  may  we  confidently  speak  of 
miracles  as  being ;  and  explain  them  by  an  appeal  not  only  to  the 
law  of  opposing  causes,  but  above  all  by  an  appeal  to  the  will  of 
Him  for  whom  it  was  not  too  wondrous,  although  the  Son  of  God, 
to  become  true  man,  and  for  whom  it  could  be  just  as  little  impos- 
sible as  man  to  maintain  His  character  as  Creator  and  Lord  of 
nature." 

The  chapter  on  the  Humiliation  is  somewhat  lengthy,  and  some 
will  judge  it  rather  more  sermonic  than  becomes  a  theological 
treatise,  but  it  is  marked  by  the  highest  qualities  of  the  author's 
mind,  and  the  expository  element  is  healthy  and  sound. 

Altogether,  this  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the 
day.  The  author  wields  a  facile  pen,  and  he  has  been  charged  with 
verbosity ;  but  this  fluency  of  expression  has  characterised  him  from 
the  days  of  his  earlier  ministry,  when,  especially  in  Botterdam, 
his  eloquent  preaching  attracted  immense  crowds.  Greater  oon« 
densation  would  be  appropriate  to  the  prelections  of  a  Professor, 
but  Dr.  Van  Oosterzee  cannot  now  school  himself  into  a  new  style. 
Besides,  if  easy  writing  does  generally  make  hard  reading,  it  is  not 
so  in  this  case  ;  and  we  are  persuaded  that  the  pellucid  clearness 
of  the  book  before  us  will  be  materially  helpful  to  those  who  desire, 
under  the  guidance  of  this  Master  of  Sentences,  to  gather  up  a 
full  impression  of  the  revelation  in  Scripture  of  the  Incarnate  Son 
of  God. 


THE  MEXICAN  MISSION  OF  THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL 

CHURCH  OF  AMERICA. 
Thebs  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  wise  policy  which  prompted  our  Church* 
to  found  a  mission  in  our  sister  ooantry — a  mission,  to  inaugurate  which 

*  This  paper  is  an  abridgment  of  one  which  appears  in  the  current  nnmber  of 
the  MeihodUt  Quarterly  (American)  Review,  We  leave  the  local  colooring  and 
phraseology  for  the  most  part  ontonohed. 
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the  ineipient  steps  were  taken  by  Bishop  Haven  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1878  by  pnrehasing,  in  the  dty  of  Mexico,  a  part  of  the  San  Fran* 
oisoo  convent.  This  purchase  was  made  for  the  sum  of  sixteen  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars  in  gold,  a  sum  which  is  now  said  to  be  about  half 
the  value  of  the  property.  The  San  Francisco  convent  covered  blocks  of 
ground.  So  immense  was  its  extent  that  streets  have  been  cut  through 
its  solid  walls.  All  the  convents  in  the  city  of  Mexico  have  required  a 
similar  work,  on  account  of  their  size,  to  make  their  various  parts  access- 
ible. The  part  purchased  by  the  Bishop  formed  the  cloisters,  and  had  been 
nsed,  after  its  confiscation  by  the  Government,  as  a  circus,  denominated 
the  Circus  of  Ghiarini,  and  still  later  as  a  theatre.  It  was  thus  used 
immediately  before  it  fell  into  our  possession.  The  Bishop  also  purchased, 
in  the  city  of  Puebla,  part  of  the  Dominican  convent,  which  is  said  to  be 
the  very  building  in  which  the  Inquisition  was  once  established.  Here, 
upon  otir  premises,  is  shown  a  spot,  enclosed  by  heavy  masonry,  where 
the  bodies  of  three  victims  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny  were  found,  who 
are  supposed  to  have  been  buried  alive.  Puebla,  in  its  appearance,  is 
one  of  the  finest  towns  in  Mexico,  is  universally  neat  and  dean,  and 
contains  about  seventy  thousand  inhabitants.  It  is  the  most  intensely 
Bomanist  city  in  the  whole  country,  has  its  situation  close  to  the  old 
Aztec  shrines,  and  is  called  the  ecclesiastical  centre  of  the  nation.  These 
two  premises  are  the  real  estate  which  we  have  purchased  in  Mexico. 

We  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  the  progress  of  our  work.  Early 
in  the  same  year  (1878)  the  Bev.  Dr.  William  Butler,  formerly  of  our 
mission  in  India,  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Mexican  mission, 
arriving  on  the  ground  in  the  month  of  February.  The  writer  was 
appointed  as  missionary  in  the  same  month,  and  reached  the  city  of 
Mexico  on  the  18th  of  March,  1878.  We  commenced  prayer  and  class- 
meetings,  in  Spanish,  at  once,  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings.  From 
a  few  Mexican  people  who  attended  at  first  the  number  increased  until 
the  gathering  rose  to  thirty  or  forty,  the  speakers  invariably  using 
Spanish,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  who  were  not  able  yet  to 
express  themselves  fluently  in  that  language.  Shortly  we  began  to  preach, — 
having  had  an  experience  of  six  years  among  the  Spanish-speaking  people 
of  the  Argentine  BepubHc,  in  South  America, — and  held  three  services, 
every  Sabbath,  one  in  the  morning,  which  consisted  of  the  usual  exercises, 
with  a  sermon ;  another  in  the  afternoon,  a  prayer-meeting ;  and  the 
third  at  night,  likewise  a  sermon.  These  efforts  keptinoreasing  in  interest, 
the  number  of  the  attendants  gradually  augmenting,  until  at  length, 
every  Sunday  night,  numbers  of  persons,  unable  to  find  aooommodation, 
were  obliged,  if  they  remained,  to  sit  or  stand  around  the  door. 

We  had  not  yet,  however,  entered  our  Ohurch-property  in  the  convent. 
There  was  a  lease  upon  it  to  a  third  party,  having  over  a  year  to  run 
at  the  time  of  its  purchase  by  Bishop  Shaven,  and  that  lease  had  not 
expired.  It  was  held  by  a  person  who,  as  we  have  already  stated,  used 
it  for  a  theatre ;  but  as  it  was  summer  now,  and  theatrical  performanqes 
unprofitable,  he  consented  to  relinquish  the  possession.  Mechanics  were 
inunediately  employed  to  remodel  and  prepare  the  interior  for  a  religious 
congregation.  Taking  it  altogether,  there  was  a  vast  amount  of  space  in 
the  building.    There  was  the  audienoe-room,  sixty  feet  by  seventy,  around 
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wbieh  ran  large  eorridoTB,  wliioh  had  been  nsed  for  boxes  and  gaUeries 
of  the  theatre,  and  which  now,  partitioned  off  by  oar  workmen,  gave 
abundant  room  for  schools,  leetnre-room,  and  every  other  purpose  which 
the  mission  required.  There  was,  besides,  soffioient  space  to  form  two 
dwellings,  snbseqneotly  to  be  prepared,  for  which  all  the  exterior  walls 
were  already  there,  except  on  the  east  side.  It  is  not  only  a  large  and 
commodious  property,  but  is  situated  in  one  of  the  best  streets  of  the  city. 
Bishop  Haven  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  whole  Church  for  his  judgment 
in  making  the  selection  which  he  did. 

On  Christmas  day,  December  25th,  1873,  the  church-room  proper  wss 
ready  for  dedication.  It  was  an  interesting  spot.  There  were  the 
massive  stone  pillars,  and  arches  with  angels'  heads  above  them,  just  as 
they  had  been  sculptured  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  to  suit  the 
taste  of  the  monke,  now  to  echo  with  the  hymns  and  prayers  of  a 
Methodist  congregation.  There  were  the  stone  wails,  five  feet  in  thick- 
ness, seemingly  intended  to  last  until  the  end  of  time, — a  refuge  of  the 
Bomish  Church  against  every  invader, — strong  enough  to  form  a  dtadel, 
now  to  enclose  and  protect  the  heretics  she  abhorred.  This  room  and 
these  corridors  are  the  very,  spots  where  the  friars  nsed  to  walk  and 
meditate.  Why  may  we  not  hope  that,  during  all  that  time,  some  of 
them,  like  Luther,  here  sought  and  found  the  true  light  ?  Perhaps  they 
were  buried  within  these  very  walls  for  attempting  to  promulgate  it ;  for 
here  is  a  private  cemetery,  deep  down  within  two  dead  walls,  with  niches 
for  the  bodies,  where  a  hundred  of  their  number  might  be  interred  and 
the  outside  world  would  know  nothing  of  the  fact.  Several  bodies  were 
actually  found  here  and  removed  after  the  secular  arm  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  property.  0,  who  can  tell  what  scenes  of  oppression,  wrong, 
and  secret  guilt  have  been  here  enacted ! 

Our  audience-room  was  seated  to  hold  about  five  hundred  people.  By 
more  closely  placing  the  seats,  it  will  contain  a  greater  number;  but  we 
supposed  that  for  some  time  we  could  not  expect  to  need  further  accom- 
modation. A  slight  drizzling  rain  set  in  on  Christmas  morning,  which 
increased  as  the  hour  of  service  approached.  Bain  is  very  nonsual  in 
Mexico  at  any  time,  except  during  the  rainy  reason  in  summer,  and  it 
therefore  made  the  prospect  of  a  numerous  congregation  extremely  un- 
favourable. We  had  thought  that  if  our  temple  were  half  fuD,  supposing 
it  to  be  a  pleasant  day,  the  dedication  would  be  a  success ;  but  what  could 
we  expect  now?  As  we  entered,  however,  the  people  were  rapidly 
assembling,  and  in  a  short  time  every  seat  was  occupied.  When  we  came 
to  the  sermon,  and  proceeded  with  it,  a  large  number  of  persons  who 
could  not  find  seats  listened  eagerly  and  attentively  at  the  door. 

Such  was  the  opening  of  the  first  Methodist  Episcopal  church  in  the 
city  of  Mexico,  and  the  first  in  the  country.  It  was  remarkable  from  the 
fact  that  the  building  had  been  a  stronghold  of  Bomamsm.  There  was 
a  time  in  which  this  convent  is  said  to  have  contained  four  thousand 
monks.  It  was  built  in  all  its  magnificent  proportions  to  propagate 
Bomanism,  and  it  is  now  a  Protestant  and  Methodist  church,  with  all  its 
social  religious  meetings,  its  flourishing  Sunday-school  of  between  sixty 
and  seventy  children,  besides  a  large  adult  Bible-class. 

Let  OB  turn  back,  a  moment,  and  see  what  had  ^been  done  in  the 
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meantime  personally  among  the  people.  Here  is  a  yomig  man,  mild, 
gentle  in  his  manner,  seemingly  of  little  energy  or  enterprise ;  one  who 
woold  hardly  be  selected  to  go  forth  and  battle  with  the  enemies  of  the 
Gospel.  He  speaks  in  a  low  tone  of  voioe,  and  you  wonld  tbink  that  a 
harsh  word  mnst  crnsh  him  to  the  earth.  And  yet  this  young  man  has 
been  a  moral  hero  in  Mexico  for  the  last  few  months.  He  has  visited  all 
the  bigoted,  fanatic  villages  aronnd  the  city,  distributing  large  numbers 
of  Spanish  tracts,  and  selling;  Evangelical  Spanish  books,  Testaments, 
and  Bibles.  He  has  been  robbed,  insulted,  struck,  persecuted  in  various 
modes,  and  still  he  keeps  on  his  way.  His  life  has  been  constantly  in 
danger,  and  yet  he  works  on.  We  met  with  him  some  time  after  we  arrived 
in  Mexico, — ^we  hardly  know  how  we  found  out  what  was  in  him, — 
and  put  him  in  the  field  he  occupies;  and,  notwithstanding  all  he  has  suf- 
ered,  he  has  never  intimated  that  he  was  weary  of  the  labour.  It  was 
his  custom  to  come  to  our  study  every  few  days  and  give  an  account  of  his 
last  journey,  the  number  of  books  sold,  and  how  he  had  been  treated ; 
while  the  question  trembled  often  on  our  lips  as  we  inquired  if  he  had 
been  attacked  or  molested.  And  when  he  had  made  his  report  came  the 
usual  interrogatory  from  bim,  "  Where  shall  I  go  next  ?  *'  Once  he 
remained  away  longer  than  ordinary,  and  we  feared  greatly  that  he  had 
been  assassinated, — no  unusual  thing  in  Mexico.  He  carried  a  box  with 
him,  which  contained  his  tracts  and  books,  and  made  many  of  his  journeys, 
xniles  at  a  time,  on  foot,  carrying  his  box  on  bis  back.  One  day  as  he 
came  in  he  remarked,  with  a  quiet  smile,  *'I  was  irobbed  coming  back. 
Two  men  men  attacked  and  beat  me.  They  took  some  of  my  Bibles, 
but  did  not  get  my  money.  It  was  under  a  newspaper  in  the  bottom  of 
xny  box,  and  they  failed  to  raise  the  paper."  A  moment  afterward  came 
the  usual  question,  "  Where  shall  I  go  next  ?  "  as  if  nothing  had  occurred. 
The  thought  of  being  discouraged  by  such  an  event,  or  of  giving  up  his 
work,  never  seemed  to  occur  to  him.  May  God  bless  and  preserve 
Daniel  Fonsec,  the  humble  Mexican  colporteur  I  Perhaps  a  brighter 
crown  shall  be  his,  when  he  comes  to  stand  before  the  throne,  than  that 
which  shall  be  awarded  to  many  who  have  shone  more  brilliantly  on 
earth  in  the  Christian  army. 

Here  is  another.  He  came  to  Mexico  from  the  city  of  Merida,  in 
Yucatan,  with  a  sick  wife.  We  called  to  see  her,  and  told  her  of  the 
Saviour's  love.  O,  how  eagerly  she  drank  our  words  f  With  what 
intense  eamestnesA  she  listened  as  we  read  to  her,  in  Spanish,  the  sweet 
2)romi8e8  of  the  Gospel  1  We  knelt  down  in  the  little  chamber  where 
she  lay  and  commended  her  soul  to  God.  Expressing  a  firm  trust  in  the 
Saviour  she  shortly  passed  away,  asking  for  no  Romanist  priest,  for  she 
was  trusting  to  our  great  High  Priest  in  heaven.  Senor  Francisco 
Monticl  entered  our  work  after  the  death  of  his  wife.  The  first  place  to 
which  he  was  sent  was  the  city  of  Tezcuoo,  lying  on  the  lake  of  the  same 
name,  where,  like  St.  Paul,  he  was  stoned  by  the  populace,  and  driven 
from  the  town.  He  is  now  canvassing  the  city  of  Mexico  with  Bibles, 
Gospels,  Testaments,  and  tracts. 

Here  is  a  remarkable  young  man.  He  engaged  in  our  work  at  about 
the  same  time  with  Sefior  Montlel.  It  may  be  said  of  him,  that  if  the 
gift  of  rendy  spetich  b^  an  indispensable  quolifioatlon  to  tho  pBxformanco 
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of  his  duties,  he  is  utterly  noqoalifiecL  He  ifl  the  greateet  stutterer  wd 
ever  heard,  and  eontinuee  to  be  so  notwithstanding  eyeiy  effort  to  lead  to 
an  amendment ;  but  there  is  that  in  his  face  and  manner  which  makes 
you  sore  that  he  is  a  sincere  and  earnest  man.  He  also  is  oanTassing  the 
city  of  Mexico  with  Bibles,  Testaments,  and  tracts.  These,  with  three 
other  young  men  raised  up  within  the  year,  took  part  in  our  social 
meetings,  so  that  we  were  able  to  conduct  a  regular  prayer  or  dass- 
meeting  in  Spanish. 

Others,  who  have  not  become  such  actiye  labourers  in  our  woik,  hsTe 
been  blessed  and  converted  during  the  year.  A  gentleman  who  had 
attended  our  services  for  some  time  came  one  day  to  our  study,  saying, 
with  tears  of  deep  and  earnest  feeling,  '*  God  has  blessed  me  so  much ! 
He  has  forgiven  my  sins.  I  should  like  to  take  the  communion  with  yoa 
and  join  your  Church." 

But  the  most  touching  of  all  incidents  in  our  Mexican  experience  is  the 
conversion  and  death  of  the  priest  Bojono.  It  seemed  as  if  Gh>d  vouchsafed 
to  give  us  this  as  the  crowning  confinnation  of  the  success  of  our  labouis 
among  these  people  during  the  year  we  have  spent  in  Mexico.  It  was  Son- 
day  morning.  We  had  concluded  our  usual  services,  and  as  we  stepped 
outside  of  the  room  where  we  worshipped  we  observed  standing  near,  as  if 
waiting  to  speak  to  some  one,  a  Boman  Catholic  priest.  We  knew  him 
to  be  such  from  his  dress,  and  wondering  at  seeing  him  there,  thought, 
"  It  may  be  that  some  improper  object,  fraught  with  danger  to  the 
peace  of  our  people,  has  led  him  to  the  spot."  We  advanced,  however, 
and  offered  him  our  hand,  which  he  grasped  cordially,  and  aaked  for  a 
private  interview*  We  conducted  him  to  our  study,  where  he  stated  that 
he  had  come  on  purpose  to  converse  with  us  on  religious  questions. 
Avoiding  all  controversy,  we  addressed  him  at  once  on  the  subject  of 
personal  piety.  He  had  said  that  he  was  seventy  years  of  age,  and  the 
thought  flashed  across  our  mind  that  he  must  have  but  a  few  years  at 
most  to  live,  and  that  now,  if  ever,  he  must  repent  and  believe  in  Chrisi 
We  spoke  to  him  of  penitence  for  the  past,  a  true  consecration  of  his  life 
to  God,  but,  above  all,  of  a  trust  in  Christ  alone — ^in  Christ,  excluding  ail 
other  sacrifice,  every  other  mediator ;  and  as  we  proceeded  his  tears  freely 
flowed  while  he  assented  to  what  we  said.  He  wept  half  of  the  time  that 
we  talked  thus  together.  O,  it  was  a  touching  spectacle  to  behold  one 
who  forgave  others,  or  professed  to  do  so,  thus  seeking  forgiveness 
himself  1  There  seemed  to  be  a  veiy  marked  and  unusual  spiritual 
influence  present  with  us.  It  was,  no  doubt,  the  fulfilment  of  Christ*s 
promise  to  be  in  the  midst  of  "  two  or  three  "  who  are  met  in  His  name. 
He  came  again  and  again.  Then  he  attended  our  prayer  and  olass- 
meetings,  with  the  consciousness  that  he  was  putting  in  jeopardy  his 
Hving  and  his  position  in  the  Church  to  which  he  ministered.  These  were, 
in  fact,  shortiy  after  taken  away  from  him,  for  his  sympathies  with  us, 
by  his  Archbishop*  As  he  informed  us  of  the  occurrence  he  made  the 
touching  remark : — *'  God  will  take  care  of  me, — He  has  said  He  would ; " 
and  added,  "  He  has  assured  me  that  if  I  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
I  shall  have  every  thing  else  I  need.  He  has  blessed  me,  and  forgiven  my 
sins,  and  I  love  Him." 

God  did  take  care  of  him ;  but  in  a  way  he  did  not  anticipate.    He 
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was  taken  eick,  and  through  his  iUness  made  use  of  expressions  which  we 
took  down  at  the  time,  such  as  the  following : — 

**  I  am  united  to  Christ.  I  had  no  peace  or  comfort  in  the  Boman 
Catholic  Church ;  now  I  have  both.  I  have  taken  away  all  my  pictures/' 
meaning  images  and  representations  of  saints.  **  I  close  the  day  reading 
one  of  your  hymns ;  then  I  engage  in  prayer,  after  which  I  read  another 
hymn  and  pray  again,  offering  up  my  petitions  for  all  Protestant  Churches. 
God  has  removed  a  weight  from  my  soul.  I  have  left  the  Boman  and 
Latin  Church  and  joined  the  Catholic,  Apostolic,  Christian  Church. 
Brother  beloved,  my  father,  I  have  peace.  I  have  faith  in  Christ.  I  can 
come  direct  to  Him.  It  is  so  easy,  so  simple,  so  different  from  the  Bomish 
Church  I "  And  so  he  passed  away;  no  doubt  to  that  home  where  fiaith  is 
turned  to  the  beatific  sight  of  the  Saviour  in  whom  he  trusted. 

Having  thus  referred  to  the  commencement  and  progress  of  our  mission 
in  Mexico  during  the  furst  year  of  its  existence,  we  would  now  inquire 
whether  there  are  any  special  reaeons  which  give  us  ground  to  hope  for 
the  success  of  evangelical  effort  in  that  country.    We  observe, 

First.    The  Boman  Catholic  Church  in  the  Bepublic  of  Mexico  is  in  a 
state  of  senility.    It  neither  possesses  the  vitality  nor  force  which  are 
capable  of  resisting  the  advancing  civilization  of  the  world.    As  a  rule, 
there  are  no  church-buildings  now  erected,  remodelled,  or  largely  repaired 
in  the  country  for  the  use  of  its  priesthood  or  people.    We  never  saw  a 
new  church  in  Mexico,  or  one  in  the  course  of  construction.    They  were 
all  built  about  two  hundred^  years,  more  or  less,  ago,  with  all  the  vast 
monasteries  and  ecclesiastical  property;   and  the  massive  structures, 
favoured  by  the  atmosphere  and  the  absence  of  severe  frost,  remain  com- 
paratively uninjured  by  time.    We  were  passing,  one  day,  the  magnificent 
church  of  San  Augustine,  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  which  was  scaffolded  in 
front  and  undergoing  extensive  repairs  and  alterations,  and  as  we  gazed 
upon  it  tried  to  imagine  the  appearance  which  it  would  present  as  a  church 
with  the  modern  improvements  already  perceptible ;  but  we  found,  on 
entering  and  making  inquiry,  that  the  Government^ad  taken  possession 
of  the  building,  and  was  fitting  it  up  for  a  grand  public  library,  leaving 
the  ecclesiastics,  who  once  ministered  beneath  its  lofty  arches,  a  little 
adjoining  chapel  for  their  perfunctory  worship.    The  grand  audience-room 
of  the  church  of  San  Francisco,  perhaps  the  finest  in  the  city  of  Mexico 
after  the  cathedral, — and  superior  eventothat  in  its  acoustic  qualities, — and 
which  adjoins  our  own  new  church,  is  also  being  largely  repaired,  not, 
however,  to  be  occupied  again  by  Boman  CathoHos,  but  by  one  of  the 
congregations  of  the  well  known  Dr.  Biley.    And  we  may  say,  as  we 
mention  his  name,  that  no  man  is  more  highly  esteemed  in  Mexico  than 
he.    He  has  done  a  great  work  for  Protestantism  in  the  country,  and  his 
name  alone  is  a  tower  of  strength  throughout  the  land.    The  Church  of 
Borne  is  not  aggressive  in  Mexico. 

Another  element  of  weakness  is  the  fact  that,  as  far  as  we  have  observed, 
the  priests  who  minister  at  the  Bomish  altars  are  generally  advanced  in 
years,  and  there  is  slight  disposition  [among  young  men  to  enter  their 
order.  These  old  men  have  little  education,  and  exert  little  influence  beyond 
the  arena  of  their  own  immediate  oirde.JjKWe  never  heard  of  an  orator, 
great  preacher,  or  man  of  command  i.ng",talent^  among  them.    Those  of 
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the  prieets  who  have  professed  conversion  to  Protestantism  do  notasasUy 
make  effective  preachers,  with  one  or  two  bright  exceptions.  It  is  a  trite 
remark  in  the  country,  when  converted  priests  are  spoken  of  in  relation 
te  their  nsefnkiess  as  ministers,  that  "the  timber  is  not  good;"  and, 
wherever  we  may  get  onr  labourers,  it  is  the  impression  that  we  had 
better  not  draw  them  from  that  source. 

Second.  The  establishment  of  free- schools  inspires  additional  hope  for 
the  fdture  of  Mexico.  We  do  not  know  how  largely  these  exist  througli- 
ont  the  country,  but  in  the  city  they  abound.  Perhaps  in  our  great  metro- 
politan mart  there  are  not  many  greater  facilities  for  acquiring  an  education 
than  in  the  city  of  Mexico.  They  are  not  Church- schools,  neither  ue 
they  subject  to  visitation  from  the  priests.  There  are,  besides  the  schools 
of  ordinary  grade,  free  high-schools  for  both  sexes,  all  of  which  are 
thronged  with  pupils.  Many  private  schools  are  also  sustained,  whieh 
seem  to  be  doing  well ;  showing  that  there  is  among  the  people  a  thiisl 
for  education. 

Third.  The  laws  of  Mexico  are  more  thoroughly  Protestant,  at  present, 
than  even  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  Not  only  is  freedom  of  wor- 
ship established,  but  the  instruments  of  religious  repression  and  persecu- 
tion which  have  been  so  successfally  used  by  Bomanism  in  the^past  are 
proscribed.  While  multitudes  of  Jesuits  are  finding  a  home  elsewhere, 
and  are  doing  their  pernicious  work  without  molestation,  not  one  of  their 
order  can  remain,  if  discovered,  upon  the  soil  of  the  Mexican  Republic ; 
and  while  others  are  allowing  convents  and  monasteries  to  multiply 
among  them,  no  edifice  devoted  to  their  use  can  be  erected  there,  and  no 
Society  of  their  order  can  be  established.  The  vast  convent  and  monas- 
tery buildings  constructed  in  the  palmy  days  of  Bomanism  throughont 
the  country  were  confiscated  some  years  ago,  and  their  inmates  set  at 
liberty  to  take  their  natural  places  in  social  life.  History  will  never  tell, 
there  is  no  record  to  reveal,  what  a  boon  this  was  to  the  worn  and  weary 
women  who  had  been  incarcerated  within  their  walls.  Bomanism  is  no 
longer  the  religion  of  the  country,  except  in  the  fact  that  a  majority  of 
the  people  are  adherents  of  that  faith. 

Not  only  have  Church  and  State  been  separated,  but  a  provision  to 
that  effect  has  been  incorporated  in  the  CouRtitution ;  and  not  only  is  it 
thus  a  national  provision,  but  on  the  27th  of  September,  1878,  all  ofiicials 
and  employ e»  of  the  Government,  of  whatever  rank  and  order  they  might 
be,  from  the  President  down  to  the  lowest  clerk,  were  required  solemnly 
to  protest,  which  is  the  legal  oath,  that  they  would  maintain  this  and  the 
other  laws  of  reform.  It  was  our  privilege  to  be  present  when  Senor 
Lerdo,  the  President  of  Mexico,  and  his  cabinet  took  upon  themselves  the 
solemn  obligation.  Not  only  have  convents  and  monanteries  been  pro- 
scribed, but  a  constitutional  amendment  has  been  adopted,  forbidding 
their  re-establishment,  to  enforce  which,  all  employes  have,  in  like  man- 
ner, been  obliged  to  protest ;  and  thepe  laws  take  effect  throughout  the 
whole  nation,  from  the  Bio  Grande  and  Lower  California  on  the  north 
and  west,  to  Yucatan  and  Tehuantepec  on  the  south  and  east....... 

If  Bomanism  shall  continue  to  be  the  religion  of  Mexico,  she  mnst 
become  vitalized, — she  must  gird  herself  with  new  force  and  energy ; 
otherwise  th^  wave  of  odvandng  knowledge,  which  is  rolling  on  with  tiio 
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progress  of  the  world,  will  either  sweep  her  into  infidelity  or  evangelical 
Protefitantism.  If  this  knowledge  shall  come  to  her  impregnated  with 
Materialism,  she  will  lose  all  religious  belief,  like  the  educated  classes  of 
Prance ;  but  if  knowledge  and  the  Gospel  go  together,  her  people,  as  they 
^eld  up  trust  in  the  forms  and  superstitions  of  Bomanism,  will  see  the 
beauty  of  the  simple,  plain  precepts  of  Christ,  of  simple  faith  in  Jesus 
alone,  and  she  will  become  an  ally  in  the  work  of  spreading  His  kingdom 
in  the  earth. 


DISCOVERIES  ON  THE  SITE  OF  NINEVEH.' 

Few  Englishmen  have  obtained  so  speedily  the  same  amount  of  well- 
deserved  reputation  as  Mr.  George  Smith,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
the  book  named  at  the  foot  of  this  page.  His  discoveries  amongst  the 
treasures  preserved  at  the  British  Museum,  and  the  subsequent  mission 
intrusted  to  him  by  the  proprietors  of  the  '*  Daily  Telegraph  "  newspaper, 
have  made  his  name  familiar  to  general  readers ;  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  he  has  secured  for  himself  in  the  field  of  Chaldeo- Assyrian* 
research  a  place  on  a  level  with  that  occupied,  so  far  as  Egypt  is  con- 
cerned, by  M.  Champollion  and  Dr.  Youug. 

The  present  volume,  as  our  author  observes,  was  written  to  give  in  a 
permanent  form  some  account  of  the  excavations  undertaken  in  1878  and 
1874  on  the  site  of  Nineveh ;  and  of  the  principal  discoveries  which  have 
resulted  from  these  operations.  It  maybe  considered  as  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  former  one,  comprising  the  first  ten  chapters,  being  taken  up 
by  a  narrative  of  Mr.  Smith's  journey,  whilst  the  latter  is  devoted  to  a 
description  of  the  monuments  found  and  an  appreciation  of  their  histo- 
rical value.  It  is  illustrated  with  a  map,  four  photographs,  and  twenty- 
five  woodcuts.  With  reference  to  the  merely  narrative  portion,  we  shall 
just  say  that  it  has  revived  in  our  mind  the  interest  created  by  the  works 
of  Messrs.  Layard  and  Botta;  it  moreover  confirms  the  impression  we  had 
always  formed  of  the  combined  weakness  and  dsBpotism  of  the  Turkish 
Government,  whose  firmans,  sunk  to  the  degraded  position  of  a  dead  letter, 
are  systematically  disregarded  by  the  local  authorities,  whenever  avarice 
and  greed  may  tempt  them  so  to  do.  As  an  example  of  this  scandalous 
fact,  we  shall  quote  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  the  seventh  chapter* 
Mr.  Smith  was  on  his  road  from  Mosul  to  England,  and  he  had  arrived  at 
a  place  called  Beilan,  carrying  with  him,  as  he  supposed,  an  order  from 
the  Turkish  officers  at  Aleppo  to  pass  the  antiquities  he  had  collected, 
and  to  ship  them  at  Alexandretta  without  any  let  or  hindrance : — 

*'  At  Beilan,"  our  author  relates,  "  I  met  a  number  of  engineers  sent 
out  by  the  Porte  to  survey  the  Une  of  the  proposed  Euphrates  valley  rail- 
way;  but  their  presence  here  was  a  standing  joke.  Nobody  believed  the 
Turks  would  ever  make  the  proposed  line ;  and  it  was  said  that  Turkey 
was  seeking  a  loan  in  the  European  market,  and  as  soon  as  the  matter 
was  concluded  the  engineers  would  be  recalled,  and  signs  of  activity 
again  cease.    Before  I  returned  to  the  East,  it  did  happen  curiously 

«  «  Assyrian  Discoveries :  an  Account  of  Explorations  and  DiscoTcries  on  the 
Site  of  Nineveh,  daring  1873  and  1871.  By  George  Smitb."  London:  Low 
and  Co. 
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enough  that  these  englneen  were  withdrawn ;  and  I  do  not  think  any- 
thing has  come  of  this  snrvey,  any  more  than  of  others  which  have 
preceded  it.  On  the  4th  of  Joly,  I  left  Beilan,  and  rode  down  the 
rooky  path  leading  to  Alexandretta,  then  along  the  spit  of  sand  into  the 
city.  Here  I  called  on  Mr.  Franok,  the  British  Consul,  who  was  delighted 
to  see  me,  and  hear  of  my  success.  He  went  with  me  to  the  Cnstom 
House  to  present  the  letter  for  passing  the  antiquities ;  hut  when  the 
letter  was  opened,  it  was  found  to  contain  an  order  to  stop  them,— the 
Turkish  officials  having  made  me  the  hearer  of  a  letter  directed  against 
myself.  Mr.  Franck,  as  British  Consul,  now  assisted  me  in  every  way. 
We  showed  the  firman  of  the  Sultan;  but  it  was  cunningly  pointed  oat 
that  even  this  was  given  with  a  flaw  in  it.  We  reminded  the  officials 
that  the  boxes  were  the  property  of  the  British  Government,  and  took 
other  steps,  but  all  was  of  no  avail,  and  the  customs'  authorities  ended  by 
seizing  the  antiquities. 

"  Such  was  the  conduct  of  the  Turkish  officers  to  the  agents  of  a  nation 
which  had  been  foremost  in  upholding  Turkey.  Deprived  of  the  antiqui- 
ties I  had  gained  with  so  much  toil,  I  at  once  took  passage  for  England, 
where  I  arrived  on  the  19th  of  July.  The  antiquities  were  afterwards 
released  at  the  request  of  the  British  Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  and 
were  shipped  by  Mr.  Franck  for  England,  where  they  arrived  safely,  and 
were  deposited  in  the  British  Museum." 

We  might  easily  multiply  instances  of  the  same  kind,  by  way  of  illus- 
trating the  misrule  of  the  Turkish  local  authorities  and  the  deplorable 
weakness  of  the  Sultan  ;  but  want  of  space  prevents  us  from  doing  so. 
Mr.  Smith  informs  us,  in  his  Preface,  that  he  has  not  made  the  most  of 
the  unsatisfactory  conduct  of  the  officials  with  whom  he  was  obliged  to 
deal ;  he  has  omitted  many  instances  of  bad  conduct,  and  stated  those 
he  has  mentioned  as  moderately  and  slightly  as  possible ;  but  he  could 
not  have  passed  the  subject  over  entirely  without  falsifying  his  narrative. 
"  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt,'*  he  adds,  "  that  in  the  government  of 
Asia  the  Turks  are  not  alive  to  their  own  interests,  and  particularly  ia 
the  oppressive  laws  and  persecution  of  the  Christians.  The  American 
noissions  in  Asiatic  Turkey  are  doing  a  noble  work  in  the  country ;  but 
they  can  only  be  usefiil  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  official  support 
they  receive  from  England  and  America." 

We  now  come  to  the  scientific  part  of  the  volume  before  us,  and  here  a 
perfect  emharrat  de  richenseB  makes  a  selection  extremely  difficult.  Mr. 
Smith  gives  us,  in  the  first  place,  a  description  of  the  *<  Izdubar,"  or 
"  flood  series  of  legends,"  recorded  in  twelve  tablets,  which  formed  the 
subject  of  a  lecture  delivered  by  the  author,  on  the  8rd  of  December, 
1872,  before  the  Society  of  Biblical  ArchaBology.  Izdubar  is  a  kind  of 
makeshift  name  adopted  provisionally  by  our  explorer,  and  under  which 
we  are  to  recognise  Nimrod ;  the  legends  with  which  he  is  connected 
seem  to  have  been  composed  during  the  early  Babylonian  empire,  more 
than  three  thousand  years  before  Christ.  We  shall  present  our  readers 
with  a  brief  summary  of  the  tablets  containing  the  legends  in  question, 
premising  that  the  whole  series  is  not  yet  completely  identified;  and  that, 
therefore,  a  number  of  details  are  still  missiog,  which  may,  perhaps, 
modify  to  a  certain  extent  the  results  already  obtained. 

Izdubar,  then,  or  rather  Nimrod,  was  a  mighty  hunter  of  gigantic  pro- 
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portions,  who  rnled  over  the  conntry  of  which  Babylon  was  the  capital, 

and  who  succeeded  in  adding  to  his  kingdom  the  region  of  Erech, 

governed  by  a  tyrant  whose  name  is  not  known.    Later  on,  he  sent  and 

destroyed  a  monster  which  was  laying  waste  the  surrounding  lands,  and 

he  received  the  visit  of  an  astrologer  called  Heabani,  who  came  to  Erech, 

and  became  Nimrod's  close  friend  and  ally.    In  company  with  Heabani, 

the  king  made  a  great  destruction  of  various  wild  animals,  and  conquered 

Hmnbaba,  a  chieftain  whose  estates  were  in  a  mountainous  region  covered 

with  pine-trees.    Another  chief  named  Belem  was  next  subdued,  and 

••  the  divine  bull,"  a  kind  of  mysterious  creature,  was  put  to  death. 

Nimrod  had  at  that  time  attained  the  height  of  his  power,  and  ruled  over 

all  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the 

Armenian  mountains.    Now,  however,  trials  beset  him :  first  of  all,  he 

lost  his  fiftithful  companion  Heabani,  who  died  in  consequence  of  wounds 

inflicted  by  a  "  tamabukku,**  whatever  that  animal  may  have  been :  a 

dreadful  disease,  apparently,  from  the  description,  a  kind  of  leprosy,  next 

struck  down  Izdubar,  who,  for  the  purpose  of  being  cured,  went  to  the 

sea-coast,  and  there  met  with  the  hero  who  escaped  the  flood.    From  the 

fragments  discovered  by  Mr.  Smith  at  Kouyunjik,  it  appears  that  the 

name  of  this  personage  was  Hasisadra,  whence,  no  doubt,  the  Greek 

Xisiihrus,  by  which  he  is  identified  in  the  fragments  translated  from 

Berosus.    Hasisadra  informed  Izdubar  (Nimrod)  of  the  way  to  obtain  his 

cure,  and  then  the  king  returned  to  Erech,  where  he  again  mourned  over 

his  friend  Heabani.    The  legends  conclude  with  a  petition  to  the  gods  on 

behalf  of  Heabani,  who,  after  his  death,  was  in  hell,  the  lower  regions  of 

he  departed.    The  prayer  was  heard,  and  through  the  mediation  of  Hea, 

one  of  the  gods,  Heabani,  released,  finally  migrated  to  heaven. 

Such  is  the  summary  of  the  Izdubar  group  of  legends.  Mr.  Smith 
supplies  a  literal  translation  of  the  original  text,  and  he  then  dwells  at  con- 
siderable length  upon  the  narrative  of  the  flood — by  far  the  most  import- 
ant episode  in  this  valuable  work,  comparing  the  Assyrian  account  with 
the  Biblical  one,  and  with  the  description  given  by  Berosus.  We  must 
reluctantly  forego  the  pleasure  of  transcribing  here  Mr.  Smith's  English 
version  of  the  cuneiform  document,  which  occupies  several  pages  of  the 
volume  before  us ;  but  we  may  be  allowed  to  observe  that  the  Izdubar 
series  accords  with  the  Bible  in  representing  the  world  as  very  wicked  at 
the  time  of  the  flood,  and  telling  us  that  the  Deity  resolved  to  destroy  it 
as  a  punishment  for  sin.  This  detail  should  be  noticed,  because  it  is 
peculiar  to  the  Assyrian  narrative,  and  occurs  in  no  other  of  the  nume- 
rous legends  which  ancient  history  has  handed  down  to  us. 

Biblical  students,  we  unhesitatingly  afi&rm,  will  henceforth  be  compelled 
to  devote  much  attention  to  the  literature  of  the  monuments  dug  up  firom 
the  valley  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  Even  the  most  mutilated  frag- 
ments deciphered  by  Mr.  Smith  illustrate  the  historical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  a  remarkable  manner,  and  from  the  coincidences  which  our 
author  has  been  able  to  point  out,  we  are  led  to  regret  that  so  many  of 
the  monuments  brought  over  to  England  are  mutilated  and  imperfect. 

••In  spite  of  the  deplorable  state,"  says  Mr.  Smith,  "in  which  the 
annals  of  this  king  (Tiglath-Fileser  II.)  still  remain,  the  fragments  of 
these  records  are  of  the  highest  interest.    The  names  of  Azariah  and 
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Jelioahaz,  (AJiaz,)  kings  of  Judah,  of  Menahen,  Pekah,  and  Hoahea,  kiogs 
of  Israel,  of  Bezon  of  Damascus,  and  Hiram  of  Tyre,  show  at  once  their 
important  connection  with  the  Book  of  Kings ;  while  suffioieni  remains 
of  the  later  campaigns  to  confirm  the  Biblical  account  of  Tiglath-Pileser's 
campaign  into  Syria,  to  assist  Ahaz,  king  of  Judah.  The  defeat  of  Bezon, 
king  of  Syria,  and  the  siege  of  Damascus  are  described  in  the  tenth  frag- 
ment ;  the  conquest  of  the  Philistines  is  given  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
fragments ;  the  spoiling  of  Israel,  death  of  Pekah,  king  of  Samaria,  and 
accession  of  Hoshea,  are  given  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  fragments ; 
and  the  general  submission  of  Syria  and  Palestine  is  given  in  the  his- 
torical tablet,  '  Cuneiform  Inscriptions,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  67,  lines  57-68.  The 
details  of  these  and  many  other  events  show  the  value  of  these  annals. 
Further  and  systematic  excavations  at  Nimroud  would  complete  theee, 
and  so  give  us  invaluable  assistance  in  the  study  of  Jewish  history." 

Besides  the  numerous  particulars  given  on  the  annals  of  Assyria  and 
Ghaldaea  by  the  treasures  collected  in  the  British  Museum,  and  deciphered 
through  the  learning  and  industry  of  Mr.  Smith,  we  find  an  abundance 
of  interesting  records  referring  to  mythology,  astronomy,  astrology,  geo- 
graphy, natural  history,  witchcraft,  evil  spirits,  laws,  contracts,  letters, 
despatches,  etc.  Of  the  curious  myths  connected  with  the  Babylonian 
religion  there  are  several  examples.  **  I  have  already  mentioned  one,'' 
says  our  author,  '*  unfortunately  too  mutilated  for  translation,  the  account 
of  the  Creation.  It  appears  to  record  that  when  the  gods  in  their  assembly 
made  the  universe,  there  was  confasion,  and  the  gods  sent  out  the  spirit 
of  life.  They  then  created  the  beast  of  the  field,  the  animal  of  the  field, 
and  the  reptile  or  creeping  thing  of  the  field,  and  fixed  in  them  the 
spirit  of  hfe.  Next  comes  the  creation  of  domestic  animals  and  the  creep- 
ing things  of  the  city." 

Our  article  is  necessarily  brief,  but  before  dosing  it  let  us  glance  at 
Mr.  Smith's  concluding  chapter,  presenting,  as  it  does,  a  summary  of  the 
results  he  has  obtained  duriog  the  course  of  his  investigations.  1.  The 
early  history  of  Babylonia  has  received  copious  illustrations  firom  the 
latt  discoveries,  and  the  list  of  monarchs,  which  comprised  only  twentf - 
eight  names  when  Professor  Bawlinson  pubHehed  the  second  edition  of 
his  **  Ancient  Monarchies,"  has  been  considerably  increased.  2.  The 
corresponding  epoch  of  Assyrian  history  is  I'kewiso  better  known;  the 
succession  of  the  kings  is  clearer,  and  the  information  fuller.  From  the 
texts  recently  discovered  we  have  abundance  of  materials  for  ostiuiatiog 
the  progress  of  Assyria  in  remote  times ;  and  it  would  seem  that  the 
country  gained  a  prominent  place  in  the  world  much  earlier  than  has 
been  generally  supposed.  8.  The  mythology  of  the  Assyrians  and 
Babylonians,  elucidated  by  the  monuments  brought  to  light,  is  interest- 
ing, not  merely  as  a  distinct  study,  but  also  because  it  explains  many 
of  the  obscure  points  in  the  religious  systems  of  Greece  aod  Borne. 
It  is  evident,  as  Mr.  Smith  remarks,  that  in  every  way  the  classical 
nations  of  antiquity  borrowed  far  more  from  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates 
than  from  that  of  the  Nile ;  and  that  Chaldsa,  rather  than  Egypt,  is  the 
home  even  of  the  civilization  of  Europe.  4.  The  science  of  astronomy, 
it  is  well  known,  was  always  highly  cultivated  by  the  Chaldseans,  the 
climate  of  whoiKft  cbUntry,  and  p^trtictdaSrly  the  clearne^  of  it^  atino- 
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Sphere,  afforded  them  exceptional  faoilities  for  i)ie  observation  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  As  a  natural  consequence,  the  tablets  lately  brought 
to  light  abound  in  details  of  an  astronomical  nature,  and  show  very 
strikingly  the  scientific  progress  made  by  the  predecessors  and  contem- 
poraries of  Abraham. 

Finally,  when  we  are  told  that  on  the  site  of  Sennaoherib's  palace  at 
Kouyunjik  alone  there  remain  at  least  twenty  thousand  fragments  still 
nnexcavated,  we  may  well  wish  that  further  steps  should  immediately 
be  taken  to  secure  these  treasures  for  the  benefit  of  historical  students^ 
and  to  complete,  despite  the  opposition  of  the  Turkish  goyemment,  Mr, 
Smith's  fruitful  explorations. 

0.  M. 


MICHEL  ANGELO  BUONAROTTI : 

SCULPTOB,  ABCHITECT,   PAINTER,  AND   POST.   (1474-1668.) 

Flobbnce,  **  Etrurian  Athens,"  is  a  city  famous  for  her  great  men,  and 
she  loves  to  cherish  their  memories.  Ten  years  have  passed  since  the 
six  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Dante  was  celebrated  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  the  poet's  reputation,  and  in  September  next  it  has 
been  decided  to  observe  with  due  honour  the  four  hundredth  birthday 
of  another  of  her  celebrities,  the  "  divine  *'  Michel  Angelo,  sculptor, 
painter,  architect,  and  poet.  It  was  in  a  chamber  of  the  municipal 
building  (which  is  still  standing)  at  Gaprese,  in  Tuscany,  that  Michel 
Anoelo  Buonarotti  first  saw  the  light ;  but  whether  in  1475,  as  some 
say,  or  in  1474,  as  the  best  known  of  his  biographers  assert,  no  one  seems 
able  to  decide.  His  father  Ludovico  was  of  the  illustrious  family  of  the 
Counts  of  Canosca,  and  held  at  this  time  the  position  of  podesta,  or 
governor,  of  Caprese  and  Chiusi, — tlie  ancient  Clusium,  capital  of  Etruria. 
On  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  Ludovico  returned  to  Florence, 
and  his  son  Michel  was  sent  to  the  grammar  school,  there  to  receive  the 
rudiments  of  an  education  that  should  fit  him  for  some  dignified  and 
learned  profession.  To  draw  and  to  paint  being  the  chief  amusement  of 
the  lad,  it  was  but  natural  that  he  should  form  the  acquaintance  of 
several  art-students.  One  of  these,  with  whom  he  was  particularly 
intimate,  was  Francesco  Granacci,  a  pupil  of  the  most  eminent  painter 
in  Florence  at  this  period,  Domenico  Ghirlandai'o,  and  this  youth  used  to 
lend  him  pictures  to  copy.  Young  Michel  was  especially  skilful  in 
imitation,  and  it  is  said  that  he  once  returned  his  copy  instead  of  the 
original  without  being  detected.  His  father  and  uncles  saw  with  sorrow 
the  bent  of  his  inclination,  for  they  thought  by  following  painting  as  a 
profession  he  would  tarnish  the  ancient  honour  of  his  family.  He  received 
harsh  treatment  in  consequence,  but  notliiog  could  alter  his  tastes ; 
he  was  employed  at  his  fj&vomite  pastime  on  every  opportunity,  even  to 
the  neglect  of  his  studies.  His  father  at  length,  on  April  1st,  1488,  see- 
ing no  help  for  it,  articled  him  for  three  years  to  Ghirlandai'o,  to  undergo  in 
his  studio  a  regular  course  of  instruction  and  study.  The  youth  did  not 
receive  from  his  master  so  much  assistance  as  he  was  entitled  to ;  for 
when  Ghirlandai'o  perceived  what  genius  hirt  pupil  possessed,  he  grew 
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jealous  and  envious,  and  so  neglected  him.  Miobel  made  considerable 
progress,  notwithstanding,  and  adopted  a  bolder  style  than  had  hitherto 
been  customary  in  Ghirlandai'o^s  schooL 

Before  the  dose  of  the  three  years,  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  called  the 
Magnificent,  founded  a  school  for  sculpture,  which  was  then  a  neglected 
art  as  compared  with  painting,  and  applied  to  Ghirlandaio  to  allow  those 
of  his  pupils  who  were  willing  to  come  and  study  there.  Michel  Angelo 
was  among  those  who  availed  themselTes  of  this  offer.  His  first  attempt 
was  to  copy  a  mutilated  mask  representing  a  laughing  fawn ;  and  so 
skilfally  did  he  Imitate  it,  and  restore^the  parts  wanting,  that  it  at  once  pro- 
cured for  him  the  patronage  of  Lorenzo,  who  was  then  the  most  powezfiil 
man  in  Florence.  In  his  house  the  gifted  favourite  lived  two  years,  sat 
at  the  same  table  with  him,  was  introduced  to  the  eminent  men  who 
eigoyed  his  liberality,  and  was,  in  fact,  treated  as  a  son.  Thon^  sor- 
rounded  by  luxury,  the  young  artist  was  by  no  means  idle ;  he  had  a 
chamber  set  apart  for  his  exclusiye  use,  and  there  he  studied  hard. 
Lorenzo  died  in  1492,  and  Angelo,  who  was  much  attached  to  his  patron, 
went  back  sorrowfully  to  his  father's  roof.  His  first  work  on  his  return 
was  a  statue  of  Hercules,  seven  and  a  half  feet  high,  which  has  unfortu- 
nately been  lost  sight  offer  many  years.  The  successor  of  Lorenzo  was 
his  son  Piero,  a  man  of  corrupt  taste,  idle  and  dissolute.  He  how- 
ever treated  Angelo  with  generosity,  and  gave  him  the  same  apartment 
he  had  occupied  formerly.  About  this  time,  Angelo  began  to  makd  a 
regular  study  of  anatomy,  on  the  suggestion  of  a  prior  for  whom  he  had 
executed  a  crucifix,  and  his  attainments  in  that  branch  of  science  have 
been  excelled  by  no  succeeding  artist. 

Those  were  troublous  times  for  Italy ;  and  the  young  sculptor,  seeing 
that  the  shameful  conduct  of  Piero  must  soon  bring  ruin  on  the  House 
of  Medici,  retired  to  Bologna  till  the  impending  storm  should  have  blown 
over.  On  his  arrival,  not  having  a  pass,  he  was  taken  into  custody,  but 
was  released  through  the  influence  of  a  gentleman,  who  not  only  rendered 
him  this  service,  but  lodged  him  during  his  stay  of  twelve  months,  and 
gave  him  conmiissions  to  execute  several  works  in  sculpture.  Affairs  in 
Florence  having  been  tranquilized  after  the  worthless  Piero  was  exiled, 
Angelo  returned,  but  did  not  remain  at  home  long.  There  was  at  this 
time  a  great  enthusiasm  for  the  antique  among  patrons  of  art,  and  it 
was  suggested  to  him  that,  could  he  make  one  of  his  statues  pass  for  an 
antique,  it  was  almost  certain  to  prove  advantageous  to  him.  Accord- 
ingly, a  sleeping  Cupid  from  his  chisel,  stained  to  give  the  appearance 
of  age,  was  sold  to  a  cardinal  in  Borne  as  having  been  lately  dug  up 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Florence.  When  the  cardinal,  some  time  after- 
wards, was  informed  that  it  was  the  work  of  a  modem, — though  nettled 
at  the  deceit  that  had  been  practised  upon  him, — ^he  invited  the  artist  to 
Borne.  Angelo  accepted  the  invitation ;  but,  receiving  no  commissions 
from  the  dignitary  at  whose  suggestion  he  had  come,  was  employed  by 
other  patrons.  His  chief  work  was  a  statue  of  the  Virgin  with  a  deAd 
Christ  in  her  lap  (called  in  Italy  a  Pietd),  executed  for  cardinal  Boyano. 
Being  greatly  admired,  notwithstanding  the  stiffiiess  and  formality  of 
its  style  of  design,  it  was  copied  by  other  sculptors,  and  two  replicoM  in 
Tonze  were  oast  by  Angelo  himself. 
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Since  the  death  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  through  the  viees  of  his 
son  Piero  and  the  strife  of  contending  factions  the  government  of  the 
Florentine  republic  had  been  gradoally  losing  its  stability ;  and  to  remedy 
this  evil  it  was  determined  to  elect  a  perpetual  gonfaUmiere,    The  office 
of  gon&loniere  (literally,  *'  standard-bearer")  was  originally  a  subordinate 
one,  lasting  only  two  months,  but  it  had  insensibly  increased  in  influence, 
till  it  had  in  time  become  the  most  powerful  in  the  State.    The  first 
perpetual  gon^Edoniere  was  Soderini,  a  friend  to  literature  and  art ;  and 
on  his  appointment  Michel  Angelo  left  Home,  and  repaired  to  his  own 
eity.    His  first  effort  after  his  return  was  a  magnificent  colossal  statue 
of  David,  sixteen  and  a  half  feet  high,  produced  from  a  nois-shapen  block 
of  marble,  which,  after  having  been  spoiled  (so  it  was  thought)  by  an 
unskilful  artist,  had  lain  untouched  for  many  years.    In  1504,  it  was  set 
up  in  the  Piazza  of  the  Grand  Duke,  where  it  still  stands.    He  was  now 
busily  employed ;  "  David  *'  had  procured  him  abundance  of  remunera- 
tive work.    The  sister  art  was  not  entirely  neglected,  for  he  produced  a 
''  Holy  Family,"  which  is  his  only  remaining  authentic  easel  painting. 
Soderini  engaged  him  to  ornament  with  a  fresco  one  side  of  the  hall  of 
the  Ducal  palace,  giving  the  other  side  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci.    Angelo 
ehose  as  the  subject  of  his'  picture  an  incident  in  the  war  between 
Florence  and  Pisa.    It  represented  a  body  of  Florentine  soldiers  sur- 
prised while  bathing  in  the  Arno ;  and  the  confusion  in  scrambling  up 
the  bank  out  of  the  water,  in  dressing  and  prepazing'  for  action,  was 
depicted  with  astonishing  vividness  and  truth.     Only  the  cartoon,  or 
rough  study  for  the  painting,  was  finished ;  revolutionary  changes  in 
Florence  and  a  journey  to  Bome  prevented  the  completion  of  the  picture 
itself.  The  cartoon,  however,  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  works  that 
had  appeared  since  the  revival  of  the  arts  in  Italy ;  and  was  pronounced 
by  some  to  be  absolute  perfection, — ^it   was  hopeless  to   attempt  to 
approach  it.    To  the  great  loss  of  posterity,  it  was  gradually  destroyed  ; 
the  art-students  who,  under  pretence  of  copying  it,  carried  it  away  piece- 
meal from  the  large  attic  in  which  it  had  been  deposited  for  protection, 
contributed  the  largest  share  to  this  destruction. 

Julius  n.,  well  known  from  the  encouragement  he  gave  to  men  of 
genius,  was  elected  Pope  in  1508,  and  one  of  &ose  whom  he  earliest  invited 
to  his  city  was  Michel  Angelo.  A  mausoleum  was  the  first  work  on  which 
the  sculptor  was  engaged ;  and  he  produced  a  magnificent  design,  which 
was  at  once  approved  of  by  his  Holiness.  A  place  in  St.  Peter's  was 
found  for  it ;  butonAngelo*s  pointing  out  that  the  monument  would  tend 
to  destroy  the  character  of  the  church,  it  was  decided,  after  mature  deli- 
beration, to  rebuild  the  sacred  edifice.  The  first  stone  of  the  new  structure 
was  laid  on  the  18th  of  April,  1606.  Bramante  was  the  first  architect ; 
and  though  Michel  Angelo  and  St.  Peter's  are  names  always  associated  one 
with  the  other,  Angelo  had  no  connection  with  the  building  till  forty  years 
after.  To  push  forward  the  erection  of  the  Pope's  mausoleum  was  his  one 
eoncem  for  eight  months,  during  which  time  he  resided  at  Carrara,  in  order 
to  obtain  for  it  marble  of  a  superior  quality.  But  now  a  check  came  in 
Angelo's  prosperous  career :  through  thesuccessful  effortsof  jealous  enemies 
at  the  Vatican  he  fell  into  disgrace,  and  in  an  indignant  rage  quitted  the 
Papal  territory.   No  less  than  four  requests,  each  one  more  urgent  than  the 
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last,  were  sent  after  him,  but  these  alone  failed  to  alter  his  intention.  It  was 
only  on  being  appointed  as  the  ambassador  of  Florence  at  Borne  that  he 
would  return  (1506).  He  then  followed  Jnlins  to  Bologna, — josi  then 
added  to  the  Papal  dominions, — and  there  completed  a  colossal  bronze 
statue  of  the  Pontiff.  It  was  destroyed  when  Bologna  was  wrested  from 
the  Papal  see  in  1511,  and  a  cannon  was  cast  from  the  firagments. 

The  Pope's  monument  was  now  for  some  unascertained  reason  aban- 
doned, and  Angelo  was  requested  to  undertake  the  decoration  of  the 
Sistine,  or  Sixtine  chapel,  so  called  because  built  by  Siztns  Y.  He 
accepted  the  task  with  the  greatest  reluctance,  for  his  want  of  eiperienee 
in  painting  diminished  his  chances  of  success.  He  drew  the  cartoons, 
however ;  and  then,  as  he  had  never  painted  a  single  figure  in  fresco  him- 
self, engaged  some  professional  Florentine  artists  in  that  line  to  prodnoe 
hem  on  the  walls.  For  a  time  this  was  the  plan  pursued;  but  the 
result  proved  so  unsatisfactory  that  he  resolved  to  do  the  whole  himsell 
The  ceiling  was  the  part  first  attempted.  A  mist  on  the  outside  of  the 
plaster  obscured  his  first  picture;  and  he  was  almost  despairing  of 
success  when  a  shilfol  architect  discovered  a  method  for  its  complete 
removal.  After  twenty  months  of  diligent,  laborious  toil,  his  efforlis  hafing 
been  accelerated  by  the  impatience  of  the  Pope,  the  work  was  finished ; 
and  when  the  chapel  was  opened,  in  1512,  the  public  rushed  in,  and  gazed 
on  the  triumphant  achievement  witli  wonder  and  delight.  The  flat  space 
at  the  top  he  divided  into  several  compartments,  each  containing  a  subject 
from  the  Old  Testament,  commencing  with  the  creation,  and  ending  with 
Noah*s  drunkenness.  Around  these  great  pictures  are  grouped  figures  of 
children,  of  prophets  and  sibyls,  compositions  of  domestic  subjeeti, 
medallions  of  historical  scenes,  with  more  than  fifty  other  figures,  as  oms- 
mental  accompaniments.  The  ceiling  is  a  hundred  and  twenty-six  feet 
long,  and  forty-three  and  a  half  wide.  A  portion  of  the  plaster  was 
shaken  down  in  1798  by  an  explosion  of  gunpowder  in  the  caatle  of  St 
Angelo,  and  one  figure  was  quite  destroyed. 

The  great  painter  was  preparing  designs  for  the  completion  of  the 
chapel,  when,  in  1518,  Julius  II.  died,  and  in  him  he  lost  his  best  friend. 
Directly  after  the  Pope's  death  he  was  employed  on  the  mausoleum 
relinquished  some  time  before,  but  was  compelled  by  Leo  X.,  the  succeed- 
ing Pontiff,  to  go  to  Florence,  there  to  complete  the  facade  of  the  un- 
finished church  of  St.  Lorenzo.  Under  Leo  X.  Angelo's  life  was  almost 
a  blank.  Leaving  the  facade,  he  was  directed  by  the  Pope  to  superintend 
the  raising  of  marble  out  of  some  quarries  in  the  Florentine  hills,  and  to 
make  roads  across  mountains  and  marshes  for  its  safe  transport  to  the 
sea.  It  is  idle  to  speculate  why  he  was  so  treated  by  Leo,  who  has  the 
name  of  a  patron  of  art  and  letters.  This  Pontiff  certainly  encouraged 
Baffaelle  to  some  extent,  but  the  numerous  works  commenced  by  that 
great  painter  in  the  chan^bers  of  the  Vatican,  in  the  days  of  his  predeces- 
sor, do  not  appear  to  have  been  inroseouted  with  much  vigour  during  his 
reign  of  nearly  nine  years.  Leo  X.  loved  pcmp  and  show  of  power; 
and  his  patronage  of  art  was  perhaps  too  much  a  consequence  of  its 
importance  to  these. 

The  next  ocoupant  of  the"  chair  of  St.  Peter*'  was  Adrian  YI.,  and 
no  sooner  was  he  seated  on  the  throne  than  the  marble  quaniea  and  the 
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facade  of  St.  Lorenzo  were  abandonedi  and  Angelo  received  several 
oommissionB,  mostly  aroliitectnral,  from  a  cardinal  of  the  Medici  family. 
Two  statues  for  the  monument,  or  mausoleum  of  Julius  II.,  commenced 
some  eighteen  years  previously,  the  design  of  which  he  now  altered,  also 
occupied  a  portion  of  his  time.  Adrian  died  after  governing  the  Papal 
Bee  for  nearly  two  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Clement  VII.  (1528). 

As  Michel  Angelo*s  life  was  at  this  time  intimately  connected  with 
Italian  history,  it  is  necessary  to  glance  at  the  most  important  events  of 
the  period.  After  the  battle  of  Pavia,  1525,  in  which  Francis  I.  of  France 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  the  power  of  the  victor 
had  increased  by  rapid  strides.  Pope  Clement  VII.  himself  was  made 
captive  two  years  later,  and  each  of  the  Itahan  States  had  begun  to  fear 
that  it  would  be  its  turn  to  succumb  next.  As  a  precautionary  measure, 
the  Florentines  eipelled  from  their  city  the  Medici  family,  who  were  on 
a  friendly  footing  with  the  Emperor,  appointed  a  new  gonfaloniere  and 
joined  a  confederation  of  Venetians  and  others  against  the  common 
enemy.  The  Pope,  after  a  few  months'  imprisonment,  came  to  terms 
with  Charles,  and  the  Florentine  republic  was  the  first  object  to  which 
his  ambition  turned  on  regaining  his  freedom.  Florence  at  once  made 
preparations  to  withstand  the  gathering  storm;  and  it  was  decided 
to  erect  fortifications  around  the  city.  Angelo  was  the  architect  of  the  new 
defences,  and  he  took  as  his  model  Ferrara,  then  the  best  fortified  town 
in  Italy.  The  work  was  pushed  forward  with  vigour,  but  long  before  it 
was  finished,  war  began ;  and  the  State  was  compelled  to  resort  to  num- 
berless propositions  and  negotiations  in  order  to  gain  time  to  bring  their 
defences  nearer  completion.  It  was  all  to  little  purpose,  however ;  the 
city  was  at  length  besieged.  Venice  and  the  other  States  had  before  this 
made  peace,  so  that  all  the  forces  of  the  enemy  were  concentrated 
around  Florence,  which,  notwithstanding  its  half-unprotected  state, 
made  an  energetic  resistance.  Cut  off  from  all  foreign  aid,  with  the 
horrors  of  famine  not  fax  distant,  it  capitulated  in  1580,  the  sovereignty 
being  given  to  the  Pope.  The  fall  of  Florence  was  the  end  of  the  Bepub- 
lio  which  had  continued,  with  various  fortunes,  for  above  three  centuries. 
Angelo  at  first  concealed  himself,  but  on  receiving  from  Clement  the  most 
positive  assurances  of  safety,  he  returned  to  his  old  vocation. 

The  mausoleum  of  Julius  II.,  so  often  put  on  one  side,  was  now  once 
more  proceeded  with,  and  at  length,  in  1535,  after  no  less  than  four 
distinct  changes  in  the  plan,  was  finished.  Angelo  executed  three  of 
seven  statues  which  adorn  it,  "  Religion,"  **  Moses,"  and  "  Virtue,"  of 
which  the  most  admired  is  the  *'  Moses."  The  monument  was  not  placed 
in  St.  Peter's,  but  in  the  church  from  which  Julius,  as  cardinal,  had  taken 
his  name.  The  ornamentation  of  the  walls  of  tbe  Sistine  chapel  was 
his  next  undertaking.  He  was  occupied  several  years  on  one  painting, 
*' The  Day  of  Judgment ;  "  and  when  it  was  finished,  m  1541,  persons 
oame  from  all  parts  of  Italy  to  see  it.  With  such  a  subject,  and  such  a 
painter,  a  picture  unusually  fine  was  to  be  expected.  Angels  are  sound- 
ing trumpets,  the  dead  are  rising  from  their  graves  to  be  judged  by  the 
Saviour  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  who  are  surrounded  by  saints  and  mart3rr8 ; 
on  eaeh  side  of  them  stand  the  saved,  while  tlie  lost  are  being  precipitated 
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into  the  place  of  torment.    The  painting  measoies  fifty-four  and  a  half  feet 
one  way,  and  forty-three  and  a  half  the  other. 

In  1546  Miohel  Angelo  was  appointed  architect  of  St.  Peter's,  but 
would  receive  no  salary ;  his  work  was  one  of  love,  his  motiTe  purely 
deyotional.  Since  Bramante  seTeral  had  filled  the  same  office,  eadi  of 
whom  had  made  some  alterations  in  the  original  design,  and  Angelo 
made  farther  changes  still.  St,  Peter*s  did  not  occupy  his  whole  atten- 
tion, other  architectural  works  being  also  under  his  superintendence. 
During  the  reign  of  Pope  Julius  III.,  he  was  arraigned  before  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Architects  of  St.  Peter's  by  some  jealous  enemies,  on 
a  charge  of  incompetency.  As  one  might  expect,  he  cleared  himself 
without  difficulty,  and  was  continued  in  his  post  with  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  the  Pope.  He  was  now  eighty-one  years  of  age ;  and  he  lived 
several  years  longer,  but  it  was  a  time  of  vexation  and  trouble.  The 
successor  of  Julius  III.  was  Marcellus  II.,  who  reigned  not  a  month,  and 
then  Paul  IV.,  a  warlike  Pontiff,  who  embroiled  himself  with  both  Spain 
and  France,  was  elected  to  wear  the  tiara.  When  French  troops  occupied 
Papal  teiritory,  Angelo  lived  in  retirement  in  a  monastery  among  the 
moimtains  of  Spoleto.  On  his  return,  a  partner-  was  appointed  to  help 
him  in  his  work  at  St.  Peter's;  but  the  impudence  of  the  new  comer  in 
altering  his  master's  plans  soon  procured  his  dismissal.  Paul  IV.  having 
great  objections  to  Angelo's  representation  of  The  Day  of  Judgment, 
wished  to  have  it  destroyed ;  and  it  was  only  with  great  difficulty  that 
the  picture  was  saved.  There  was  tumultuous  joy  among  the  Boman 
people  when  Pius  IV.  succeeded  Paul  to  the  Papal  chair  in  1559.  After 
great  opposition  from  the  Committee  of  Architects  of  St.  Peter's, — ^whioh 
was  now  advanced  to  the  base  of  the  cupola, — ^Angelo  succeeded  in  maldng 
arrangements  to  have  his  designs  followed  after  his  death.  He  died, 
February  17th,  1568,  of  a  slow  fever,  at  the  patriarchal  age  of  eighty- 
nine  years.  His  body  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Apostoli,  at  Borne, 
but  on  the  solicitation  of  the  Florentine  Academioians  was  removed  to 
Florence,  and  there  interred,  March  14th,  in  the  church  of  St.  Croce  :— 

<(  In  Santa  Crooe's  holy  precincts  lie 
Ashes  which  make  it  holier, — dust  which  is 
Even  in  itself  an  immortality." 

Having  thus  passed  in  review  the  principal  events  of  his  long  hfe,  it 
remains  to  say  a  few  words  on  Michel  Angelo's  personal  character,  his 
acquirements,  and  the  works  which  his  genius  produced. 

He  was  of  a  timid,  retiring  disposition ;  and  in  his  youth  delighted  in 
solitude,  as  affording  the  best  opportunities  of  training  his  mind  and 
increasing  his  knowledge,  which,  to  the  end  of  his  days,  formed  his  highest 
ambition.  He  was  pre-eminently  asincereman ;  double-dealing  constituted 
no  part  of  his  nature.  He  was  a  believer  in  religion ;  and  remained  true 
to  the  faith  his  fathers  had  taught  him.  Love  of  wealth  was  not  one  of 
his  failings ;  he  lived  comfortably,  and  with  that  was  content,  giving  freely 
of  what  he  had  left,  after  supplying  his  own  necessities,  to  such  friends 
as  were  in  straitened  circumstances.  No  work  that  he  ever  executed 
thoroughly  satisfied  him ;  and  when  he  saw  an  imperfection  in  the  statae 
or  painting  on  which  he  was  engaged,  instead  of  attempting  to  rectify 
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it,  he  oommenced  afresh.  On  this  aocoant,  his  finished  prodactions 
were  oomparatiyely  few,  while  those  he  left  unfinished  were  nnmeroas. 
Calumnies  and  aspersions  on  his  good  fame  were  not  wanting,  but  he 
regarded  most  of  them  with  indifference.  When,  however,  his  anger  was 
roused,  by  some  falsehood  more  barefaced  than  usual,  he  evinced  great 
irascibility,  and  that  often  caused  him  to  take  hasty,  ill-considered  steps. 

Michel  Angelo  is  said  to  have  known  most  of  the  poems  of  Dante  and 
Petrarch  by  heart :  while  he  greatly  admired  both  these  feanous.  poets, 
Dante  held  the  higher  place  in  his  esteem.  In  his  knowledge  of  anatomy 
he  had  no  equals  among  contemporary  artists  ;  he  knew  as  much  of  the 
subject  as  many  who  had  made  a  life-long  study  of  it.  At  one  time  he 
desired  to  publish  a  treatise  on  anatomy,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  design, 
for  the  use  of  painters,  but  no  such  work  ever  appeared.  As  a  poet  he 
took  no  very  high  rank.  Beligion  and  the  **  tender  passion  "  were  his 
favourite  subjects ;  but  he  was  more  successful  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter.  This  is  easily  explained ;  he  was  sincerely  religious,  and  so  sang 
what  he-  felt :  he  never  appears  to  have  loved,  and  therefore  wrote  on 
that  subject  from  imagination  only.  He  left  sixty-two  short  pieces  called 
madrigals,  and  sixty-four  sonnets. 

Sculpture  he  considered  his  true  profession ;  and  to  that  branch  of  art 
be  gave  most  attention.  He  aimed  at  the  embodiment  of  sublimity  and 
grandeur,  and  in  this  he  distances  all  competition.  If  one  looks  in  his 
works  for  that  ideal  beauty  which  distinguishes  some  renowned  statues, 
both  ancient  and  modem,  he  wiU  meet  with  disappointment ;  for  Angelo 
followed  nature  closely,  and  sacrificed  beauty  of  form  to  fidelity  of  expres- 
sion. If  he  fails — and  he  no  doubt  does — to  equal  the  grace  of  the 
antique  master-pieces,  he  must,  nevertheless,  take  the  first  rank  among 
sculptors  of  modern  times.  The  statue  which  shows  more  plainly  than 
any  other  the  impress  of  his  admirable  genius  is  that  of  Moses,  already 
named  as  adorning  the  mausoleum  erected  to  the  memory  of  Julius  II. 

As  a  painter,  his  fame  depends  on  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  chapel, 
which  was  undoubtedly  the  greatest  work  of  his  life.  Its  characteristics 
are  grandeur  and  simplicity ;  it  has  been  said  that  his  boys  are  men,  and 
his  men  a  race  of  giants.  There  is  little  variety  of  colour,  and  no  fas- 
tidious arrangement  of  draperies  to  confuse  and  enfeeble  the  general 
harmonious  effect  of  the  drawing ;  they  are  folded  so  as  to  contribute  to  the 
stateliness  of  his  figures,  and  to  show  them  off  to  the  best  advantage.  In 
'*  The  Day  of  Judgment,"  produced  thirty  years  later  than  the  ceiling, 
though  his  contemporaries  awarded  it  equal  praise,  a  decline  in  the  power 
of  the  painter  is  apparent.  Several  objections  have  been  urged  against 
it :  he  has  mixed  up  pagan  and  Christian  ideas  together ;  to  name  one 
instance,  he  has  depicted  a  Charon  ferrying  the  lost  to  the  place  of  exile 
and  punishment.  Contemporary  critics  used  to  say  that  there  was  a  viola- 
tion of  decorum  in  the  many  nude  figures  that  throng  the  picture. 
There  is  also  a  want  of  concentration ;  it  seems  to  be  an  assemblage  of 
aeademio  studies,  rather  than  a  well-balanced  composition.  He  executed, 
when  a  very  old  man,  two  other  large  frescoes,  **  The  Conversion  of  St. 
Paul,**  and  "  The  Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter,"  which  cost  him  a  large  amount 
of  application  and  fatigue.  They  were  not  equal  to  his  two  great  works, 
and  are  now  so  ixgured  by  damp  that  there  is  little  left'of  them  to  criticise. 
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The  architectural  prodmtioiiR  of  this  remarkable  man  were  nmneroiui ; 
the  mott  celebrated  of  them  being  the  cathedral  of  St.  Peter's.  The  interior 
is  conformable  to  the  general  principles  of  his  design,  and  the  dome  was 
built  with  but  slight  deviations  from  his  onginal  model.  His  best  work  is 
said  to  be  the  cortile,  or  open  interior  court,  of  the  Famese  Palace,  and 
in  this  the  projecting  cornice,  round  the  top,  is  the  most  admired. 

A  study  of  the  life  of  Michel  Angelo,  "  the  divine,"  who  found  painters 
and  sculptors  mere  artisans  and  left  them  the  members  of  an  honourable 
profession,  is,  for  obvious  reasons,  especially  valuable  to  students  of  art. 
It  is  also  interesting  on  account  of  the  insight  it  gives  into  medisval 
Italian  history  ;  and  is  worthy  the  attention  of  all  who  intend,  by  cease- 
less industry,  and  every  legitimate  means,  to  mount  the  steep  path-way 
to  similar  fame.  J.  D.  D. 
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In  no  instance  has  the  truth  of  the  French  proverb  Le  muux  est  Vennemi 
du  hien  been  more  clearly  shown  than  in  the  case  of  modem  Japan  and 
China.  The  progress  achieved  of  late  yearsby  the  people  of  the  former  country 
has  been  so  rapid  and  astounding,  that  the  more  modest  advances  made  by 
their  neighbours  have  appeared  too  insignificant  for  notice.  With  their 
national  power  of  acquisitiveness,  the  Japanese  have  without  hesitation 
imported  wholesale  all  the  knowledge  and  science  of  the  West  with  as 
much  ease  as  though  they  were  ordering  a  consignment  of  shirtings. 
They  have  founded  universities  and  established  schools,  where  foreign 
Professors  of  every  branch  of  European  learning  deliver  lectures  to  young 
gentlemen  in  black  cloth  coats  and  patent  leather  boots.  They  have 
constructed  railways  and  introduced  telegraphs,  and  have  gone  t-o  a  vast 
expense  to  obtain  an  accurate  geological  survey  of  their  country.  For 
these  and  all  their  other  efforts  to  Europeanize  Japan  they  are  looked 
upon  as  the  pioneers  of  civilization  in  the  East.  They  are  held  up  as 
models  of  what  intelligent  Easterns  should  be,  and  any  doubt  thrown  on 
the  stability  of  the  movement  is  laughed  to  scorn.  And  certainly,  if 
other  Oriental  States  are  to  be  judged  by  the  standard  of  rapid  progress 
thus  set  up,  the  Chinese,  when  put  into  the  balance,  cannot  but  be  found 
wanting.  Perhaps  one  reason  why  they  have  not  rushed  with  such  head- 
long speed  into  the  scientific  market  of  the  West  is,  that  they  have  less 
need  of  foreign  instruction  than  the  Japanese,  their  scientific  knowledge, 
such  as  it  is,  being  more  advanced  than  that  possessed  by  their  neighbours. 
Some  allowance  must  doubtless  be  made  for'  their  deeply-rooted  old- 
fashioned  prejudice  in  favom*  of  walking  in  the  paths  which  their  fore- 
fathers have  trod.  It  is,  moreover,  always  more  difficult  to  set  a  large 
body  in  motion  than  a  small  one ;  and  even  if  the  Chinese  were  as 
impressionable  as  the  people  of  the  "  land  of  the  rismg  sun,"  the  effect  of 
a  movement  among  them  would,  for  a  long  time,  be  less  observable  than 
in  the  latter  country. 

But  though  when  we  turn  to  China  we  cannot  point  to  any  suc]^  sur- 
prising results  as  those  which  have  transformed  Yedo  and  Yokohama 
into  the  similitude  of  European  cities,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  Western  science  has  not  of  late  years  been  making  its  way  slowly — 
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and  perhaps  all  the  more  snrely  because  slowly — amosg  the  four  hnndred 
million  inhabitants  of  the  "  middle  kingdom."  It  is  tiue  that  they  have 
neither  adopted  railways  nor  established  telegraphs.  They  have  not 
founded  colleges,  except  one  in  the  capital,  neither  have  European 
Professors  met  with  any  demand  for  their  services  outside  the  walls  of 
Peking.  But  many  of  the  most  thoughtful  men  of  the  Empire  have  been 
carefully  comparing  the  stata  of  scientiBo  knowledge  in  China  with  that 
existing  in  Western  lands ;  and  intellectually  proud  though  they  be,  they 
have  eagerly  set  themselves  to  work  to  make  up  for  the  time  which  they 
have  lost  during  the  many  centuries  of  stagnation  which,  until  the  foun- 
dation of  the  present  dynasty,  overshadowed  the  land.  It  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  at  the  close  of  the  Ming  Dynasty  (lC44j  Chinese  science 
was  at  a  lower  ebb  than  it  was  two  thousand  years  before  that  date. 
From  whence  the  ancient  Chinese  acquired  their  learning  it  is  difficult  to 
say,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  certain  sciences  were  more 
studied,  and  better  understood,  by  Chinese  scholars  in  the  time  of  King 
David  than  at  any  subsequent  period  prior  to  the  accession  of  the  Tatar 
Emperors. 

On  these  and  kindred  subjects  the  histories  of  China  reveal  origins  so 
ancient  as  to  dwarf  into  insignificance  the  greatest  antiquity  of  which 
Western  Europe  can  boast.  If  we  trace,  for  instance,  the  history  of  the 
science  of  numbers,  as  known  to  the  Chinese,  we  are  carried  back  nearly 
four  thousand  years,  to  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Hwang-ti,  who,  we  are 
told,  instructed  his  Minister  to  form  '*  nice  arithmetical  sections  **  under 
the  following  headings :  1.  Plane  mensuration ;  2.  Proportion  ;  8.  Fellow- 
ship; 4.  Evolution;  5.  Solid  mensuration;  6.  Alligation;  7.  Surplus 
and  Deficiency;  8.  Equation;  and  9.  Trigonometry.  To  the  same 
emperor  is  attributed  the  formation  of  the  soxageoary  cycle,  and  this 
belief  derives  some  confirmation  from  the  fact  that  the  present  chrono- 
logical era  of  cycles  dates  its  commencement  from  the  sixty-first  year  of 
liis  reign.  In  the  **  Book  of  History  "  mention  is  made  of  the  existence, 
in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Yao  (b.c.  2300),  of  an  astronomical  board,  the 
xnembei-B  of  which  were  emploj'ed  in  watching  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  in  marking  the  solstices  and  equinoxes,  and  in  forming 
the  Imperial  Calendar.  Later,  again,  in  the  Chow-pi,  a  work  on  trigo- 
nometry (b.o.  1100),  we  trace  a  great  advance  in  the  knowledge  of 
mathematical  principles,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  translation  of 
the  first  G^ciion,  wliich  may  be  said  to  contain  on  epitome  of  the  whole 
-work,  taken  from  '*  The  Chinese  and  Japanese  Repository  "  of  April, 
1864: — "I,  formerly  Chow-kung,  addressing  Shang-kaon,  said,  *I  have 
heard  it  said,  my  lord,  that  you  are  famous  at  numbers;  may  I  venture 
to  ask  how  the  ancient  Fo-hi  established  the  degrees  of  the  celestial 
sphere  ?  There  are  no  steps  by  which  one  may  ascend  the  heavens,  and 
it  is  impracticable  to  take  a  rule  and  measure  the  extent  of  the  earth ;  I 
"Wish  to  ask,  then,  how  he  ascertained  these  numbers  ?  *  Shang-kaon 
replied, '  The  art  of  numbering  originates  in  the  circle  and  quadrangle. 
The  circle  is  derived  from  (he  quadrangle.  The  quadrangle  originates 
in  the  right  angle.  The  right  anglo  originates  in  the  multiplication  of 
the  nine  digits.  Hence  separating  a  right  angle  into  its  component  parts, 
if  the  bttHe  be  ci|uia  to  8,  and  the  altitudo  to  4,  a  lino  connecting  the 
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farther  extremities  will  be  5.  Sqaare  the  external  dimensioii,  and  half 
the  amount  will  give  the  area  of  the  triangle.  Add  together  all  the  sides, 
and  the  resnlt  will  equal  the  ston  of  8,  4,  and  5.  The  square  of  the 
hypothennse  being  25,  is  equal  to  the  squares  of  the  two  short  sides  of 
the  triangle.  Thus,  the  means  by  which  Yu  restored  order  throughout 
the  empire,  was  by  following  out  the  prinoiples  of  these  numbers.*  Ghow- 
kung  exclaimed, '  How  truly  great  is  the  theoiy  of  numbers  I  May  I  ask 
what  is  the  principle  of  the  use  of  the  rectangle  9 '  Shang-kaon  replied, 
'  The  plane  rectangle  is  formed  by  un-incHned  straight  lines.  The  direct 
rectangle  is  used  for  observing  heights.  The  reversed  rectangle  is  used 
for  fathoming  depths.  The  flat  rectangle  is  used  for  aseertaining 
distance.    By  the  revolution  of  the  rectangle,  the  circle  is  formed.    By 

the  junction   of  rectangles,  the   square  is  formed The    numben 

of  the  square  being  the  standard,  the  dimensions  of  tho^oircle  are  deduced 

from  the  square This  knowledge  begins  with  the  straight  line,  the 

straight  line  is  a  component  part  of  the  rectangle,  and  the  numbers  of  the 
rectangle  are  applicable  to  the  construction  of  all  things.'  Chow-kung 
exclaimed, '  Excellent  indeed  ! ' " 

And  we  may  fairly  echo  the  exclamation.  But  unfortunately  this  pro- 
mise of  great  scientific  results  was  doomed,  during  many  succeeding 
ages,  to  be  obscured.  Evil  days  overtook  the  lovers  of  literature  and 
science.  Their  books  were  burnt,  many  of  their  number  were  put  to 
death,  and  the  remainder, 

''Neglected  and  oppress'd, 
Wished  to  be  with  tl^em  and  at  rest." 

In  succeeding  ages  there  were  partial  revivals  in  scientific  research, 
and  during  the  Yuen  Dynasty  (a.d.  1280-1868),  an  algebraic  system, 
possibly  derived  from  the  Arab  traders  who  at  that  time  began  to  visit  China, 
was  introduced  by  a  native  writer  in  a  work  entitled,  **  The  Minror  of  the 
Mensuration  of  Circles."    But  with  the  accession  of  the  Ming  Emperors 
(a.d.  1868)  darkness  again  covered  the  land ;  and  so  completely  during 
the  following  two  hundred  years  were  the  works  of  the  earlier  native 
scholars  forgotten,  that  when  the  Jesuit  missionaries  laid  bare  their 
stores  of  European  science  at  the  court  of  their  patron  Eang-hi,  the 
message  sounded  in  the  ears  of  their  hearers  not  only  as  an  improvement 
on  the  native  methods  of  computation  and  system  of  astronomy,  but  as 
something  quite  new  and  startling.    The  road  to  honour  and  ^advance- 
ment thus  thrown  open  to  the  missionaries  was  eageriy  trodden  by  them. 
The  Astronomical  Board  was  placed  under  their  direction,  and  the  young 
Emperor,  himself  a  youth  of  learning  and  scientific  attainments,  treated 
them  with  marked  consideration  and  favour.    The  stimulus,  however, 
thus  given  to  the  study  of  the  science  of  numbers  led  to  the  reproduction 
of  the  native  works  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  and  others  of  a 
similar  kind;   and  though  it  was  universally  acknowledged  that  the 
missionaries  had  supplied  much  that  was  wanting  in  the  native  scientific 
systems,  they  from  that  time  ceased  to  hold  the  pre-eminently  high  posi- 
tion they  had  formerly  occupied.    Latterly,  the  spirit  of  scientific  inquiry 
has  become  very  general  throughout  the  empire,  and  the  Jesuits  have 
found  worthy  successors  in  the  native  authors,  who  have  enriched  the 
Uterature  of  their  country  with  many  learned  and  valuable  works  or 
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astronomy  and  mafhematics.  Quite  recently,  also,  translations  of  several 
European  works  on  these  subjects,  notably  Mr.  Wylie's  edition  of  De 
Morgan*8  "Treatise  on  Algebra,"  Loomis'  ** Elements  of  Analytical 
Geometry,  and  of  the  Differential  and  Integral  Galonlns,"  HerscheFs 
"  Outlines  of  Astronomy,"  as  well  as  several  original  works  on  mathe- 
maties,  have  been  published  in  China,  the  joint  work  of  foreigners  and 
natives,  and  have  met  with  much  favour  and  support  from  the  Uteraiy 
classes.  New  editions  of  several  of  these  works  have  been  brought  out 
by  wealthy  natives,  among  whom  Euclid  is  now  almost  as  much  studied 
as  in  the  West. 

As  was  the  case  with  the  Egyptians  of  old,  the  scientific  knowledge, 
properly  so  called,  of  the  Chinese  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  arithmetio 
and  geometry.  Of  geology,  mineralogy,  pneumatics,  electricity,  and 
ehemistry,  they  know  nothhig.  In  antiquity  the  medical  art  vies  with 
the  knowledge  of  numbers ;  but  it  has  been  from  the  beginning,  and  is 
now,  an  art,  and  not  a  science.  The  voluminous  native  works  on  medicine 
which  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  bookseller's  shop  throughout  the 
Empire  dwell  entirely  on  the  virtues  of  simples.  The  properties  belong* 
ing  to  herbs,  and  to  the  leaves  and  fruits  of  plants,  have  been  carefully 
studied  by  medical  practitioners  in  all  ages,  but  beyond  this  point  these 
learned  men  have  never  got.  They  know  nothing  of  anatomy,  and  of 
the  composition  of  the  simplest  compounds  they  are  entirely  ignorant. 
Hence  the  status  of  medical  men  is  a  very  low  one.  They  are  looked 
upon  only  as  quacks  and  impostors,  and  occupy  much  the  same  position 
that  certain  herbalists  hold  among  ourselves.  The  doors  of  the  profession 
are  thrown  open  to  them  without  any  qualifying  examination  to  bar  the 
way.  Any  one  may  set  up  as  a  doctor  who  chooses  to  do  so,  and  so  long  as 
he  is  tolerably  successful  with  his  patients  he  is  allowed  to  pursue  his 
course  unmolested ;  it  is  only  when  a  patient  dies  under  his  care  that 
the  officials  trouble  themselves  about  him.  This  state  of  the  law  acts  in 
two  ways :  for  while  it  succeeds  in  deterring  utterly  incapable  men  from 
entering  the  profession,  it  makes  practitioners  extremely  unwilling  to 
undertake  dangerous  cases. 

Of  physiology  the  Chinese  know  next  to  nothing,  and  their  ideas  as  to 
the  functions  of  the  various  organs  are  as  vague  as  they  are  absurd. 
Poat'tnoriem  examinations  are  not  practised  by  them,  and  hence  they 
derive  what  they  profess  to  know  solely  from  the  traditions  of  the  past, 
aided  by  their  own  imaginations.  According  to  the  highest  authorities 
the  body  is  a  microcosm,  and  is  composed  of  the  five  elements — fire, 
water,  metal,  wood,  and  earth.  When  these  act  together  in  harmony,  the 
subject  is  in  perfect  health,  but  when  the  balance  is  lost  disease  and  sick« 
ness  supervene.  The  great  object,  therefore,  of  the  physician  is  to  discover 
which  of  the  *'  elements,"  having  gained  the  pre-eminence,  requires  to  be 
repressed ;  and  this  is  done  by  carefolly  feeling  and  comparing  the  various 
pulses  of  the  body — for,  according  to  the  theory  of  these  wise  men  of  the 
East,  each  organ  has  a  separate  pulse,  which  communicates  with  an 
ascertained  part  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  as  each  organ  is 
intimately  connected  with  one  of  the  five  elements,  it  is  easy  to  discover, 
by  an  examination  of  all  the  pulses,  which  one  is  at  fault.  A  receipt 
book  is  then  referred  to,  and  from  it  is  chosen  a  medicine  either  **  to 
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fitreugtlien  the  breath,  to  pat  down  the  phlegm,  to  equalise  and  warm 
the  blood,  to  repress  the  humours,  to  purge  the  liver,  to  remoye  noxious 
matters,  to  improve  the  appetite,  to  stimulate  the  gate  of  life^  or  to 
restore  harmony,"  as  the  case  may  be 

But  of  all  matters  relating  to  physiology,  that  of  which  they  profess  to 
know  most,  the  circulation  of-  the  blood,  is  that  of  which  they  are  pre- 
eminently ignorant.     They  appear  to  make  little  or  no    distinctioD 
between  arteries  and  veins,  and  they  hold  the  wildest  ideas  as  to  the 
course  pursued   by  the  blood  through  the  body,  and  the  purposes  it 
serves.    Fortunately,  Chinamen  have  a  profound  distrust  of  the  pretended 
knowledge  of  the  native  doctors.    They  are  far  too  practical  a  people  to 
remain  blind  to  the  powerlessness  of  Uiose  practitioners  in  cases  of  real 
illness,  or  to  ignore  the  superior  skill  and  science  of  European  physicians. 
The  importance  of  health  is  sufficient  to  dissipate  ail  prejudices,  and 
men  who  would  as  soon  cut  their  children's  throats  as  allow  them  to  attend 
a  mission-school,  do  not  hesitate  to  apply  to  the  foreign  i-sangs  for  advice 
for  themselves,  their  wives,  and  their  families.     Of  this  disposition  ou 
the  part  of  the  natives  advantage  has  been  taken  by  the  various  Mission- 
ary Societies,  and  hospitals  have  been  established  at  Peking  and  at  many 
places  along  the  coast,  where  the  good  effected  has  been  incalculable. 
Not  only  have  they  been  the  means  of  disseminating  throughout  the 
empire  a  general  knowledge  of  the  superiority  of  foreign  medical  practice, 
but  they  have  acted,  as  schools  of  medicine  for  a  number  of  intelligent 
natives  who,  while  assisting  the  medical  men  in  the  treatment  of  the 
patients,  have  graduated  in  the  science.    The  printing-press,  also,  has 
done  good  work  in  opening  the  eyes  of  Chinamen  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  human  frame,  the  causes  of  disease,  and  its  cure.    Four 
works  by  Dr.  Hobson  deserve  special  notice,  from  their  intrinsio  value,  and 
from  the  favour  with  which  they  have  been  received  by  native  scholars. 
His  first  production,  in  1851,  a  "  Treatise  on  Physiology,"  was  extremely 
popular,  and  was  republished  at  Canton  by  a  local  magnate,  accompanied 
by  a  laudatory  preface.     Six  years  later  he  brought  out  the  "  First  Lines' 
of  the  Practice  of  Surgery  in  the  West,"  which  he  illustrated  with  upwards 
of  four  hundred  woodcuts  carefully  copied  from  the  works  of  liston, 
Ferguson,  Druitt,  Erichseu,  and  others.    A  **  Treatise  on  Midwifery  and 
Diseases  of  Children  "  followed  in  1858,  and  in  the  same  year  he  published 
his  **  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Materia  Medica."    All  these  works  met 
with  the  most  unqualified  success,  not  only  in  China,  but  in  Japan  also, 
where  they  were  reprinted  with  copious  notes.    Other  works  by  Roberts, 
Kerr,  Lobscheid,  and  others,  have  aided  in  the  same  good  cause,  and  are 
already  bearing  fruit  by  giving  an  impetus  to  scientific  inquiry,  and  by 
breaking  down  the  prejudices  which  stand  in  the  way  of  the  introduction 
of  other  branches  of  Western  knowledge  among  the  Chinese. 

The  study  of  the  geography  of  the  Empire,  and  of  the  structure  of  its 
language,  has  occupied  the  attention  of  some  modem  scholars,  and  the 
works  of  many  cf  them  are  marked  by  deep  research  and  great  critical 
acumen.  But  their  indisposition  to  inquire  into  the  languages,  history, 
and  geogi*Ai)hy  of  foreign  countries,  nanows  the  field  ot  their  observa- 
"-"u,  and  diminishes  the  interest  tliat  is  felt  in  the  results  of  their  labours. 
"Om  the  nature  of  tbingSi  howbrer,  the  scienebs,  c^ecially  thi»  non- 
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applied  soienceB,  must  for  many  years  to  come  make  but  yery  slow  pro- 
gress in  China.  Within  a  narrow  circle  of  scholars  they  will  doubtless 
be  more  and  more  onltivated,  and  gradually  a  knowledge  of  them  will 
leaven  the  whole  land.  Bat  at  present  they  do  not  find  favonr  with  the 
goyeroing  classes,  who  in  all  they  do  look  for  some  immediate  advantage, 
and  are  unwilling  to  trouble  themselves  about  any  branch  of  knowledge 
which  is  not,  in  some  way,  subservient  to  the  practical  interests  of  their 
class.  For  science,  as  science,  they  have  no  love. — Popular  SoieTice 
Review. 


THE  ABUNDANT  CHRISTIAN  LIFE : 

A  PERSONAL  TESTIMONT. 

BY  A  WESLEYAN  MINISTER. 

I. 

'*  I  AU  come  that  they  might  have  life,  and  that  they  might  have  it 
more  abundantly  i""^  such  was  the  language  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  who 
to  give  hfe  to  others  gave  up  His  own.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  lqis 
of  which  He  here  speaks  is  the  new  birth,  of  which  all  who  believe  in 
Him  are  the  subjects ;  but  what  is  the  <*  more  abundant,"  or  rather  the 
"  abundant,"  life,'''  and  in  what  respects  may  it  be  considered  such  ?  As 
I  now  understand  it,  it  is  the  life  of  holiness,  of  entire  devotedness  to 
God,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said  and  written  of  late.  It  has  been 
called  "  the  higher  life,"— "the  hidden  life,"—"  the  maturer  Hfe ; "  and 
all  these  expressions,  rightly  understood,  are  applicable  to  it.  But, 
however  it  may  be  designated,  it  ought  to  be  the  normal  life  of  Christians ; 
for  Christ  came  for  this  purpose, — not  merely  that  they  might  "  have 
life,"  but  have  it  in  its  highest,  richest,  noblest  forms,  and  in  such  a 
measure  as  to  constitute  each  beUever  in  Him  a  fountain  of  supply  to 
others.  (See  John  vii.  88.) 

Oar  great  Founder,  John  Wesley,  left  as  part  of  his  legacy  to  the 
Church  some  of  the  clearest  views  on  Christian  holiness  which  have  been 
unfolded  in  recent  times ;  and  the  same  views  are  expressed  in  the  Hymns 
of  Charles  Wesley,  in  the  writings  of  Fletcher,  Benson,  Watson,  and 
many  others ;  so  that  our  Methodist  literature  on  this  subject  is  rich, 
and  scarcely  less  so  are  the  records  of  Methodist  religious  experience  as 
given  in  the  biographies  of  our  sainted  dead.    Yet  it  is  needful  that  the 
theme  should  be  repeatedly  dwelt  upon,  both  in  the  pulpit  and  by  the 
press,  and  presented  in  new  forms  and  new  lights  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times  in  which  we  live.    As  a  Wesleyan  minieter  of 
many  years'  standing,  I  need  not  apologize,  therefore,  for  adding  my 
contribution  to  what  has  been  already  advanced  on  this  all-important 
subject,  especially  as  I  believe  I  now  possess  a  far  richer  enjoyment  of  this 
"  abundant "  life  than  I  ever  experienced  before.    What  I  myself  find 
it  to  be,  I  wish  to  declare  and  testify ;  and  I  ask  the  reader  to  ponder 
calmly  the  thoughts  I  here  express. 

This  measure  of  the  life  which  is  in  Christ,  then,  presupposes  afuXl^ 
entire^  and  unreserved  dedication  of  the  whole  self  to  Ood. — ^When  a 

*  John  X.  10.  Kftl  vtpi^ffhw  tx^»^\  "^^  ^^^^  ^^  (^®)  abundantly/' 
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siimer  firet  oomes  in  penitent  fikiih  to  the  Lord  JesoSi  he  makes*  iofar  as  he 
knows,  a  stirrender  of  himself  to  Him ;  and,  aocepted  of  Him,  he  reoeires 
the  Spirit's  testimony  to  the  fact  of  his  adoption,  and  with  it  a  newnalmre 
into  which  he  is  bom  from  above.  Bat  this  new  nature  is  that  of  a  ofaild, 
not  of  a  fall-grown  man  or  of  a  vigoroos  youth.  It  is  feeble,  and  it  may 
become  even  sibkly ;  and  in  process  of  time  it  is  found  to  oo-eziat  (not 
necessarily,  but  I  speak  of  what  is  too  often  discernible  in  fact)  with 
someof  theremains  of  the  old  nature :  unholy  tempers,  selfish  dispositions^ 
and  sinful  thoughts  rise  up  and  display  themselves  in  the  daUy  lils.  It 
is  manifest,  then,  that  the  dedication  has  not  been  complete  and  full, — or 
rather,  that  it  has  not  been  maintained  in  its  fulness  ;--«nd  of  this  Ihe 
believer,  for  we  must  still  call  him  such,  becomes  painfully  and  diBtress- 
ingly  conscious.  He  sees  that  his  affections  are  divided,  after  all,  between 
the  world  and  his  Saviour ;  that  he  has  still  certain  idols  inhis  breast,  idols 
which  he  is  even  disposed  to  cherish, — ^that  he  is  often  actuated  by  ambitious 
motives,  both  in  his  temporal  pursuits,  and  in  his  spiritual  activities.  And 
now  oomes  a  struggle  with  his  conscience.  He  is  made  sensible  that  these 
things  ought  not  to  be,  and  that  his  Christian  life  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  standard  of  the  New  Testament.  He  is  grieved,  he  is  sonrowfol, 
he  is  angry  with  himself;  and  he  resolves  that  he  will  go  again  to  his 
Father,  and  make  a  new  and  full  dedication  of  himself  to  Him.  He 
searches  his  heart,  or  rather  he  asks  God  to  search  it  for  him,  that  eveiy 
hidden  sin  may  be  brought  to  light,  that  every  "  false  god  "  may  be 
cast  out,  that  self  especially  may  be  dethroned,  and  that  Christ  may  to 
him  become  all  and  in  all.  It  is  probable  that  he  will  find  Bome  <m4 
thing  to  which  he  will  be  disposed  to  cling  with  the  utmost  tenacity, — 
his  reputation  perhaps,  or  his  position  in  the  Church,  or  some  doubtful 
habit ;  but  yielded  up  it  must  be,  whatever  may  be  the  cost, — though  he 
should  be  brought  down  to  the  meanest  occupation  in  which  one  can  be 
employed.  But,  0  blessed  surrender  !  He  receives  back,  as  we  shall  see, 
a  thousand- fold ;  and  if  those  things  which  were  gain  he  counts  but  loss, 
the  very  loss  becomes  a  gain  to  him :  he  is  enriched  abundantly  "  with  all 
spiritual  blessings ''  in  Christ  Jesus.  Alas  that  so  many  who  see  this 
sacrifice  of  self  to  be  both  their  duty  and  their  privilege  (Bom.  xii.  1)  do 
not  make  it,  but  continue  to  be  but  partially  the  Lord's  I  In  great  mercy 
God  bears  with  them,  and  does  not  cast  them  off;  but  their  religious  life 
is  not  that  which  they  can  well  commend  to  others :  it  gives  them  neither 
abiding  peace,  nor  constant  victory  over  sin.  It  is  a  condition  in  which 
they  are  sometimes  in  a  rapture  of  joyous  emotion,  but  as  often  they  sre 
sunkin  gloom  and  doubt.  The  '*  abundant "  life  originates  in  and  is  main- 
tained by  self-surrender, — unconditional,  full,  and  continuous  ;  and  until 
this  absolute  consecration  of  himself  to  God  is  made,  the  Christian  must 
be  more  or  less  a  subject  of  that  "fear  "  which  *'  hath  torment,"  and  which 
is  incompatible  with  "perfect  love."  (1  John  iv.  17, 18.) 

It  may  be  described,  again,  as  a  life  of  faith,  reliance,  or  trust  in  Christ 
as  a  Saviour  who  can  save  to  the  uttermost. — Every  Christian,  properly 
so  called,  has  trusted  in  Christ  for  pardon,  and  continues  thus  to  trust  in 
Him ;  but  there  are  many  who  do  not  so  receive  Him  as  to  be  delivered 
from  all  sin, — ^£rom  the  unholy  tempers  and  diapositions  of  which  they 
are  but  too  oonseious.    Some  believers  there  are  who  do  not  area  know 
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thai  ihey  may  attain  to  Buch  a  state :  it  has  never  bden  set  before  them 
as  their  privilege,  or  if  it  has,  they  have  failed  to  understand  it.    To  others 
Christ  has  been  preached  as  a  oomplete  Saviour,  but  they  have  doubted 
whether  He  is  or  can  be  what  He  has  been  a.4serted  to  be,  and  eitpecially 
whether  He  is  or  can  be  such  to  them  now.    They  hope  to  be  saved 
from  **  all  sin  "  at  some  time,  and  they  imagine,  perhaps,  that  by  asoetio 
observances,  long  fastings,  bitter  tears,  and  much  self-denial,  their  sinful 
nature  will  at  length  be  blain.    This  is  seeking  to  be  perfected  by  works, 
against  which  St.  Paul  so  earnestly  warned  the  Christians  of  Qalatxa. 
The  "  higher  "  spiritual  life  can  never  be  attained  in  this  way.    It  can 
be  realised  by  faith,  and  by  faith  only, — ^by  him  alone  who  takes  in  its 
fulness  the  offer  of  Christ  as  his  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King, — as  his 
*' Wisdom,  BighteousnesB,  Sanctification,  and  Redemptioo.*'    And  this 
faith  is  not  merely  the  apprehension  of  the  idea  that  such  He  is,  but  the 
trust  of  the  heart  upon  Him  as  such.    It  is  giving  up  everything  else, — all 
reliance  on  ourselves,  all  effort  to  make  ourselves  better, — and  looking  to 
the  Lord  Jesus  only  for  all  that  He  has  promised,  even  the  "  now  heart " 
and  the  *' right  spirit,"  together  with  every  other  blessing  of  the  everlast- 
ing covenant.    When  first  exercised,  this  trust,  like  that  of  the  penitent 
fat  pardon,  may  be  somewhat  hesitating,  as  when  a  drowning  man 
acrizee  on  a  rope  scarcely  knowing  whether  it  will'  hold  him ;  or  steps 
upon  a  plank  doubtful  whether  it  will  bear  the  weight  of  his  foot.    But 
In  a  bttle  while  the  believer  is  made  conscious  that  his  confidence  is  not 
misplaoed, — ^he  knows  that  Jesus  doe$  save  him,  and   gradually  his 
believing  dependence  on  his  Lord  becomes  a  habit  of  his  soul ;  so  that  it 
is  just  as  easy  for  him  to  trust  for  all  he  wants  as  for  anything  whatever. 
Jesne  loves  to  be  looked  to  for  large  things :  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
promise,  "  Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive,  that  your  joy  may  be  full." 

Is  it  inquired  why  some  fiiil  to  realise  this  great  privilege  fully  ?  The 
answer  is,  that  in  many  cases  the  necessary  surrender  of  which  we  have 
just  spoken  has  not  been  made  ;  and  since  **  faith,"  in  all  its  measures, "  is 
the  gift  of  God,"  and  He  gives  it  only  to  those  who  yield  themselves 
unreservedly  into  His  hands,  the  complete  trust  cannot  b0  exercised  until 
tbere  be  the  complete  surrender.  In  other  instances,  however,  as  I 
firmly  believe,  the  power  to  trust  is  given  but  is  not  exercised;  for« 
whilst  the  gift  of  £iith  is  all  Divine,  the  act  of  faith  is  still  ours,  And 
net  a  few  fail  to  perform  it.  Unbelief  alone  keeps  many  persons  out  of 
ibe  rest  of  the  maturer  life.  They  will  not,  or  at  least  do  not,  trust. 
They  wait  for  feeling :  they  ask  for  signs, — ^want  some  wonderful  mani-* 
fisstatiott  or  other  to  help  their  faith.  They  therefore,  uid,  it  may  be,  for 
this  reason  only,  fail.  Let  them  give  up  their  unbelief,  which  is  itself  a 
ein,  and  cast  themselves,  doubting  nothing,  into  the  arms  of  their  loving 
Savioiir,  who  ever  stands  ready  to  welcome  them,  and  to  reveal  Hie  power 
more  fully  in  them  and  for  them. 

It  is  a  Ufe  oifuU  eom^cfotian  to  kolp  and  hkiied  urviffor  OhrUt-^ 
The  believer  d0djeatee  or  givee  up  himself  to  God,  who  accepts  him  ^e 
ntement  he  believes  in  Jesus ;  884  thett  there  eouss  upen  him  tl|.e  helyi 
MMHslijig  «U, — h^  if  eonseeratedi  sanctified,  or  set  upart,  lor  whatever 
^erk  God  may  intvid  bim  to  do.  Of  tiie  ICMsenger  of  the  Covenant  it 
i0  iaM,  **^$  ^UH  sit  «e  *  lefiaer  and  poifier  af  s^lfer:  aad  Ht  ihaU 
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purify  the  sons  of  Ley!,  and  purge  them  as  gold  and  silyert  that  they 
may  offer  unto  the  Lord  an  offering  in  righteousnefiB."  (Mol.  liL  8.)  This 
the  believer  now  understands, — ^now  realises ;  and,  by  the  baptism  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  of  fire,  is  more  richly  prepared  for  service  or  for  suffer- 
ing, whichever  God  may  please.  It  may  be  for  service,  higher  possibly 
than  heretofore,  or  lower, — ^more  honourable  in  the  eyes  of  others,  or 
less  so, — a  position  in  which  he  will  appear  prominent,  or  one  in  which 
he  will  be  comparatively  hidden  in  the  shade.  But  he  doe$  not  ehoo$e : 
he'sinks  into  the  will  of  God.  Formerly,  perhaps,  he  sought  distinction, 
— ^was  anxious  about  it, — felt  annoyed  because  he  did  not  obtain  it ;  now 
he  is  willing,  if  God  so  order  it,  to  become  a  "hewer  of  wood"  or  a 
"  drawer  of  water,"  provided  only  he  can  honour  and  glorify  Christ.  Or 
it  may  be  that  his  consecration  is  to  God's  will  in  suffering :  he  is  set 
aside  for  a  while, — ^is  placed  in  the  sick-chamber,  the  subject  of  long- 
continued  and  perhaps  severe  pain.  What  then  ?  He  does  not  murmur ; 
but  says,  as  he  could  never  say  before,  "  Thy  will  be  done  ;**  and  patient, 
resigned,  pasnve  in  his  Father's  hands,  he  waits  until  it  shall  please  Him 
to  quench  the  furnace,  or,  if  death  be  appointed,  to  take  him  home. 

It  will  perhaps  be  aisked.  But  is  it  possible  for  all  Christians  to  be  thus 
entirely  consecrated, — men  of  business,  for  example,  or  persons  in  the 
higher  ranks  of  society,  or  working-men,  or  poor  mothers  ?  Without 
hesitation  it  may  be  answered,  "  Yes.*'  God  will  accept  aU  who  thus 
come  to  Him,  and  will  give  to  all  the  anointing  of  the  Spirit.  Every 
one,  in  his  sphere,  may  become  a  consecrated  priest  of  the  Most  High. 
Is  he  a  merchant  ?  He  may  be  so  sanctified  to  God  that  he  shall  prose- 
cute his  business  for  the  Divine  glory,  look  upon  his  substance  and  his 
gains  as  the  Lord's,  and  employ  them  as  a  steward  who  expects  here- 
after to  be  called  to  account.  Is  he  a  prince,  moving  in  elevated  walks 
of  life,  and  familiar  with  all  the  splendours  of  a  court?  Distracting  or 
fascinating  as  may  be  the  surroundings  of  one  who  stands  in  such  a 
position,  he  may  live  above  them,  be  a  man  of  prayer,  hold  daily  fellow- 
ship with  God,  and  use  the  influence  he  possesses  with  others  for  the 
advancement  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ.  Is  he  a  working-man, — 
a  labourer  in  the  mill,  the  field,  the  mine^  His  position  will  not  be 
changed ;  and  though  it  may  appear  unfriendly  to  a  life  wholly  devoted 
to  God,  it  presents  no  insurmountable  difficulties  in  the  way;  and  there 
are  perhaps  more  numerous  illustrations  of  the  real  power  of  godliness 
to  be  found  among  the  working-classes  and  poor  than  in  any  other 
grade  of  society.  This  entire  consecration  may  be  realised  and  enjoyed 
by  any  man, — one  thing  only  being  pre-supposed,  that  his  occupation  is 
in  itself  right,  and  that  he  prosecutes  it  on  right  principles.  For  then  he 
may  plough  the  field,  dig  in  the  mine,  serve  in  the  shop,  experiment  in 
the  laboratory,  or  rule  in  the  Senate,  as  if  it  were  a  part  of  hia  religion 
— ^which  it  will  become  more  and  more. 

It  is  a  life  of  settled  and  abiding  peace, — All  who  are  "justified  "  have 
'*  peace  with  God,"  (Bom.  v.  1,)  but  their  peace  is  often  broken,  often 
interrupted,  and  that  not  for  a  few  moments,  but  for  hours  and  days. 
Sometimes  it  is  disturbed  by  the  consciousness  of  indwelling  sin,  some- 
times by  the  conviction  of  having  yielded  to  temptation  or  of  having 
been  carried  away  by  some  unholy  temper,  and  not  seldom  again  by  the 
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cares  and  worry  of  badness,  or  of  home,  whioh  the  believer  has  not  yet 
learned  to  overcome.  The  peace  of  the  entirely-sanctified, — of  those  who 
accept  the  '*  abundant**  life, — ^Ib,  on  the  other  hand,  abiding,  for  the  pro- 
mise is,  *'  Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace,  whose  mind  is  stayed  on 
Thee :  because  he  trusteth  in  Thee; **  (Isai.  xxvi.  8 ;)  and  **  The  peace  of 
God,  which  passeth  all  understanding,  shall  keep  your  hearts  and  minds 
through  Christ  Jesus.*'  Like  the  bosom  of  a  placid  lake,  such  a  believer's 
breast  may  be  for  a  moment  agitated  by  tiie  passing  breeze,  but  pre- 
sently it  will  return  to  its  repose,  and  only  on  the  surface  in  any  case  will 
it  ever  be  ruffled.  But  caution  is  needed  here.  There  are  times  when 
peace  will  rise  into  joy,  and  joy  into  rapture  and  holy  ecstasy  ;  indeed, 
in  the  Lord  it  is  our  privilege  to  "  rejoice  alway."  Tet,  subject  as  he  who 
is  most  completely  the  servant  of  God  will  still  be  to  trials,  temptations, 
afflictions,  and  bereavements,  he  may  not  always  retain  this  high  tone 
of  feeling,  but  may  sometimes  be  " in  heaviness,"  be  "cast  down," — 
may  sometimes  be  "  sorrowful "  and  even  long  "  to  depart."  The  **  abun- 
dant "  life  does  not  make  a  man  stoical,  or  indifferent  to  suffering.  It 
does  not  blunt  the  finer  susceptibilities  of  his  nature.  He  will  feel  the 
unkindness  of  a  professed  friend  as  deeply  as  he  ever  did ;  and  if  he  is 
put  into  the  furnace  of  affliction,  his  fiesh  will  quiver,  and  his  spirit  be 
wrung  with  anguish,  as  heretofore.  But  his  peace  will  abide ;  and  he  will 
even  learn  to  "  glory  in  tribulations  also,*'  because  of  the  lessons  they  are 
designed  to  teach  him.  Especially  will  he  look  beyond  secondary  causes ; 
and,  whatever  may  be  the  cup  put  into  his  hand,  will  remember  that 
it  is  mingled  by  a  Father's  skill,  and  that,  bitter  as  it  may  be,  it  is 
intended  for  his  good.  Sometimes  he  may  be  wafted  toward  heaven  on 
the  wings  of  holy  emotion,  at  other  times  he  may  be  hindered  by  con- 
flicts and  calamities ;  but  he  will  know  that  Jesus  is  with  him  **  idway," 
and  that  his  Father's  smile  rests  upon  him  in  the  latter  state  as  well  as 
in  the  former.  And  surely  this  gift — settled,  abiding,  constant  peace — 
is  more  to  be  desired  than  any  other  for  which  he  can  make  request : — 

**  Tea,  peace  is  something  more  than  joy, 
Even  the  joys  above ; 
For  peace,  of  all  created  thiogs, 
Is  likest  Him  we  love." 

God  is  not  called  the  God  of  joy :  He  is  called  "  the  God  of  peace ;" 
(Heb.  ziii.  20 :)  and  if  the  Saviour  spoke  of  the  former,  and  promised  to 
His  disdples  that  their  sorrow  should  be  "  turned  into  joy,"  He  said  also, 
**  My  peace  I  give  unto  you,"  meaning  that  the  very  peace  which  He 
Himself  felt,  they,  in  their  measure,  should  receive.  What  could  He  give 
superior  to  this  ? 

Constant  victory  over  known  ain  also  attends  this  "  abundant  **  life. — 
Sin  is  defined  as  "  the  transgression  of  the  law ;  '*  but  the  law  must  be 
known,  for  where  it  is  not  known  there  is  no  transgression.  Now  St.  John 
says : ' '  Whosoever  is  bom  of  God  doth  not  commit  sin ;  for  his  seed  remaineth 
in  him :  and  he  cannot  sin,  because  he  is  bom  of  God.**  (1  John  iii.  9.) 
It  follows  that  those  who  commit  deliberate  acts  of  transgression  against 
the  law  of  God  are  not  born  of  Him  at  all,  be  their  profession,  or  their 
^nditioQ  in  tbQ  visil^le  Ohtproh,  ^hat  it  ma^.     Every  trply  regenerated 
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p«noii  ii  MTed  fimn  tin  in  this  MOM^lie  does  not  Imomia  c^  Mid  vilfaSy 
do  wbftft  if  wrong  in  tha  nghtof  Ood.  The  *'  Uw  "  of  God  is  hia  **dftU(bi" 
uid  ha  keeps  thai  *'  law  "  so  far  ae  he  nnderstands  ii,  and  has  the  ability 
to  eany  out  its  eommands.  But  what  then  are  we  to  make  of  the  fact  that 
thousands  of  profossed  Christians  gire  way,  and  that  freqiienUy»  to  unholy 
teflEipen  and  dispositions,  and  are  aotnated  by  pride,  Taniiy,  ambition, 
end  self*seeking?  Most  we  nn-Christianize  them  altogether?  mnst  we 
say  fliat  they  hare  not  been  bom  again,-*-4hat  they  hare  not  "  paaaed  from 
death  nnto  life  "  P  Not  so ;  for  8t.  Fanl,  writing  to  the  Ephesians,  who 
had  nadergone  a  great  spiritual  change,  (eh.  ii.  1,  9,)  says,  nevertheless, 
*'  Let  all  bitterness,  and  wrath,  and  ang^r,  and  clamour,  and  eril  speaking, 
be  put  away  from  you,  with  all  malice,'*  (oh.  iy.  81,)  implying  that  evils  of 
this  kind  still  existed  among  them.  So  il  it  now.  Tiiere  are  believers  not  a 
lew  in  whom  sin,  as  a  principle, — as  enmity  to  the  law  of  God, — still  has  a 
plaee,  so  that  they  are  often  brought  into  bondage,  and  often  find  that  when 
they  **  would  do  good,  evil  is  present  with  them.'*  What  "  roots  of  bitter- 
ness,"  springing  up  in  the  heart,  trouble  the  consdenoe  and  rob  the  mind 
of  its  peaee  1  Such  a  state  is  like  the  wilderness-life  of  the  Israelites,  who, 
though  still  the  oovenant  people  of  God,  were  often  guilty  of  murmuring 
against  Him,  thus  bringing  upon  themselves  severe  chastisement.  Is 
there  nothing  better  for  us  than  this  ?  Must  we,  to  the  very  end,  go  on 
sinning  now  and  repenting  then ;  yielding  to-day  to  unholy  impulses  and 
desires,  and  grieving  over  them  to-morrow  with  bitter  tears?  Is  there  no 
rest  from  inbred  sin, — no  means  by  which  we  can  be  victorious  over  self, 
«*~no  power  adequate  to  the  sanetification  of  **  spirit  and  soul  and  body  **  9 
There  is,  or  we  should  never  have  been  exhorted  to  expect  it  or  to  pray  for 
it :  there  Is,  or  we  should  never  have  been  commanded  to  be  pure  and  holy. 
Such  virtue  is  not  in  ourselves,  however;  and  all  our  own  efforts  to 
conquer  sin  within  us  are,  and  must  be,  utterly  useless.  It  is  only  when 
Christ  is  ''  formed  **  in  our  hearts, — ^when  the  Holy  Spirit  makeis  us 
His  living  "temples,**— when  the  all-cleansing  Blood  is,  moment  by 
moment,  applied  to  the  oonscience,  that  the  power  of  the  evil  principle  in 
the  human. soul  is  thoroughly  subdued.  Then,  however,  the  work  ts  done; 
and  from  that  hour  the  Christian  life  becomes  one  of  uniform  conquest 
over  all  that  is  known  or  suspected  to  be  displeasing  to  God. 


THE  REV.  SAMUEL  WESLEY,  A.M.,  RECTOR  OF  EPWOBTH : 

LBTTBBS  PBB8BBVBD  IN  THB  BODLBIAN  LIBBABT,  OXTOBD. 

[To  ihe  Editor  of  the  Weel^an-MethodUt  Magaaine. 

Dbab  Sib, 

I  BNOLOSB  traaseripts  of  some  letters  of  Mr.  Wesley,  the  Beetor  of 
Epworth,  being  the  result  of  a  search  among  the  ksb.  of  the  Bodleian 
liibrary  at  Oxford.  I  hope  they  may  find  a  place  in  the  Magasine.  The 
light  which  they  throw  upon  the  age  in  which  the  worthy  Rector  lived, 
and  the  additional  information  they  afford  upon  some  points  of  his 
personal  histoxy,  which  b«ve  hitherto  been  the  sobjeet  of  Qoiyeotnr^  oalfr 
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may  render  lh«m  not  wholly  nnaeeeptable  to  yotir  readers.  The  prin- 
dpfd  librarian  oonrteonely  placed  a  trastworihy  seribe  at  my  dieposal,^ 
BO  yon  may  folly  depend  on  their  eorreotneu. 

I  am,  yonrs,  etc., 

Jamss  p.  Lockwood.]* 

ths  bxtb.  s.  wx8lbt  to  col.  wbitcrcott* 
(Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  Ballard  hss.  84.  fol.  65.) 

Sb  Epworth.  Aj^,  Wih  1706 

At  my  return  from  London  I  fomid  here  your  circular  letter,  relating 
to  your  gianding  for  the  County  this  Election,  together  with  Mr  Bertie, 
and  desiring  me  to  use  my  utmost  Interest  for  you.  I  oan't  forget  the 
Civilitys  IV  rood  from  Coll.  Whiohcotfc,  both  at  Melwood  and  Harpswel), 
or  that  respeot  and  Humanity  with  which  ho  has  always  entertained  me. 
'Tis  therefore  with  the  greatest  Begret  imaginable  that  I  must  tell  him  I 
cannot  possibly  serv  him  with  my  very  small  interest  in  the  ensuing 
Election,  tho'  I  think  myself  obliged  to  give  him  the  Beasons  for  the 
Change  of  my  Opinion  &  Besolutious  in  that  affair 

When  I  came  to  London,  all  that  I  promised  Sr  Jno  Thorold*s  Friends 
was  that  I  wou'd  not  vote  against  him,  but  I  told  the  Champion  posi- 
tively,  that  I  must  vote  against  him,  k  for  Coll:  Whichcott,  &  left  him 
with  that  Beioluoon,  not  having  after  this  either  seen  or  heard  from 
him :  But  weighing  the  matter  with  myself,  I  have  since  resolved  to  give 
my  simple  vote  both  for  Sr  Jno  and  the  Champion,  and  that  for  the 
following  Beasons. 

I  found  the  Face  of  things  mightily  altered.  Moderation  fariously 
pressed  on  one  side,  but  none  at  all  on  the  other.  The  Church,  the 
Clergy,  and  the  Universitys  openly  insulted,  at  least  with  Impunity,  if 
not  with  encouragement.  The  Martyrs  memory  affironted,  and  the 
usurper  Olivers  vindicated,  by  those  from  whom  one  wou*d  least  expect 
it.  That  'twas  grown  a  dangerous  thing  to  write  against  the  Dissenters, 
or  in  Yindicacon  of  the  Church  of  England,  tho'  thanks  be  to  God  *tis  not 
yet  made  High* Treason  to  do  it  here,  as  *tis  in  Scotland. 

I  saw  plainly  that  the  Jacobites  were  not  now  our  only  Enemy s,  nor 
those  from  whom  we  are  in  most  danger,  nor  did  many  worthy  persons 
deserr  that  character  who  were  so  represented.  I  knew  that  tho*  things 
were  bad  enough  already,  yet  worse  was  to  be  expected,  the  Faction 
having  plainly  declared  their  assurance  that  the  next  House  of  Comons 
wou*d  be  full  for  their  purpose,  and  that  then  they'd  call  all  those  to 
acoount  who  had  presum'd  to  a&ont  them.  This  I  had  from  one  who 
is  as  well  acquainted  with  the  motions  and  de&igns  of  the  Dissenters  and 
their  Patrons  as  most  in  England ;  and  I  know  *em  too  well  to  suspect 
they'll  break  their  word  when  they  promise  a  mischief,  unless  when  the 
performance  is  out  of  their  poWer :  And  when  affairs  are  in  ibis  posture, 
the  Clergy  would  deserv  to  fall  nnpity'd,  if  they  shou'd  not  standby  those 

*  The  good  Bector's  hand-writing  is  foil  of  abbreviations,  Buoh  as  "ye  "  for 
"the,"  "yt"  for  "that,"  "yu"  for  "you,"  "ym"  for  "them,"  ••wn"  for 
"  when,"  '*  hielinaoon  "  for  "  inclination,"  and  ^  on  \  the  ori^al  orfho|pn^^ 
]|  followed  tbroQ^boqt, 
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whom  they  hftre  all  the  Beason  in  the  world  to  believ  unmoTably  fiim  to 
the  Eatabliflhrnent,  and  make  oae  of  what  Interest  they  haye,  to  con- 
tinae  'em  in  a  Station  where  they  wou'd  be  so  mnoh  wanted. 

Bnt  what's  all  this  to  Coll.  Whioheott,  who  is  as  firm  to  the  Ch.  of 
Engd.  as  any  ?    Be  that  granted ;  bnt  yet  when  it  oomes  to  a  Party- 
cause  every  body  knows  how  the  Votes  ran  in  both  Houses,  and  that 
'twoa*d  look  ongrateful  to  disoblige  a  body  of  men  who  had  bin  the  chief 
cause  of  ones  election.  And  Mr  Whiohcott  knows  a  very  worthy  person, 
a  great  Friend  to  the  Ch.  of  £.  and  not  Wesley's  enemy,  who  when  he 
was  addressed  to  but  a  few  months  since  for  a  warrant  to  bring  som  Dis- 
senters before  him  and  another  Justice  of  Peace  for  refusing  to  pay  their 
Tithes,  when  he  had  sign'd  that  warrant,  when  he  hadpositively  promised 
to  meet  the  other  Justice  at  the  time  and  place  appointed  for  determining 
the  controversy  which  had  hung  several  years  and  was  of  considerable 
consequence,  when  'twas  objected,  that  he  might  have  Friends  or  busi- 
ness that  day  at  Lincoln,  which  'twas  doubted  might  hinder  him  from 
coming,  but  he  positively  said  that  nothing  shou'd  hinder  him  ;  yet 
he  knows  that  this  very  person  a  day  or  two  before  the  meeting  shou'd 
have  bin,  sent  word  he  cou'd  not  possibly  com,  whereby  the  Parish 
Business  still  remains  in  ye  greatest  confusion  and  ye  Justice  was  deny'd 
which  is  the  comon  Bight  of  mankind.  This  wou'd  seem  a  great  mystery, 
had  not  that  worthy  Gent :  intended  to  stand  for  the  County,  yt  next 
election,  and  if  he  had  don  Justice  in  a  case  where  the  Dissenters  were 
concem'd,  would  have  endaoger'd  the  loseing  or  weak'niug  his  Interest 
among  'em.     A  very  fair  Declaraoon  that  he  had  rather  disoblige  an 
easy  clergyman,  who,  he  knew,  had  only  one  Vote,  and  cou'd  make  no 
Interest  for  or  agt  him,  then  such  as  were  able  to  bring  him  an  united 
Body,  tho'  Dissenters  from  ye  Ch.  of  E.    Now  if  he  wou'd  do  this  so 
plainly  in  a  sznaller  matter,  will  he  not  certainly  act  the  same  way  in  a 
greater?    Must  not  the  same  causes  produce  the  same  effects,  if  the 
Circumstances  are  the  same  ?    Can  any  member  be  false  to  his  Electors, 
who  make  him  what  he  is  ?  and  if  it  coms  to  a  Division  in  the  House 
for  the  Church  or  agt  it,  which  side  will  he  embrace. 

These  are  my  Reasons,  which  I  am  so  vain  to  think  cannot  be 
answer'd ;  I'm  sure  I  can't  answer  'em  myself,  if  I  cou'd  I'd  never  vote 
agt  you  which  is  equally  agst  my  Inclinacon  and  my  Interest.  But  I 
must  drop  'em  both  where  Honour  and  Conscience  are  concem'd.  If 
after  this  frank  Declaraoon  you'l  please  to  give  me  leav,  I  shall  think  it 
a  great  Honor  and  Happiness  stil  to  subscribe 

yr  most  oblig'd  and  most  humble  servt 

Sa.  Weslet. 

The  Rbvd  S  Wesley  to  the  Bevd . 


(Bodleian  Library,  Oxford.    Ballard  xss.  84.    fol.  57.) 

Lincoln  Castle,  June  27. 1705 

Rd  Sb     I  thank  God  my  mind  is  now  at  Best,  for  since  my  kind 

Friends  ye  Whiggs  have  thrown  me  into  Gaol  here,  I  hope  they  are  got  to 

'^  End  of  their  chain,  tho'  they  have  threatn'd  further,  and  accused  me 

of  writing  h  preaching  Tree^oi).    I  of^n't  say  'twas  any  surprise  to 
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me,  for  I  expected  it  ever  sinoe  I  was  in  London  in  Febr,  March,  A  April 
last,  whither  I  was  sent  for  by  a  Person  of  no  mean  Quality,  on  my  print- 
ing a  poem  on  ye  Battle  of  Blenheim,  for  wch  ye  Doke  of  Marlborough 
promised  me  to  be  made  chaplain  of  a  new  Begimt  yt  was  to  stay  some 
time  in  England,  and  another  Honble  Person,  to  ask  a  Prebend  of  ye 
Qaeen  far  me.  I  was  at  first  entertained  with  kindness  by  him  who  sent 
for  me,  but  found  ye  case  was  soon  Altered,  for  ye  second  time  I  saw  him, 
he  fell  upon  me  with  great  violence,  telling  me  yt  ye  Dissenters  had  com* 
plain'd  to  him  yt  I  had  falsly  Accns'd  ym  in  ye  Books  I  had  writt  agst 
ym,  &  yt  he  con*d  not  believe  they  were  Guilty  of  such  things  as  I  had 
charg*d  upon  ym.  I  stood  to  wt  I  had  writt,  and  yt  I  have  neyer  wrong'd 
ym,  tho  I  found  little  credit  with  him.  The  8d  time  I  was  with  him  he 
press'd  me  to  drop  ye  controversy,  tho*  ye  Dissenters  had  ye  last  word 
and  1  ow*d  ym  an  Answer :  &  had  he  gon  no  farther,  I  believe  I  should 
for  ye  present  have  comply'd,  &  kept  silence  in  an  evil  day :  But  ye  last 
Conversation,  ye  4th  time  I  was  with  him,  quite  spoiled  all,  for  he  told  me 
yt  I  must  Betract  in  Print  wt  I  had  publish*d  agt  ye  Dissenters,  &  own 
yt  I  had  charg'd  ym  rashly  and  unjustly,  and  to  fitight  me  into  it,  added 
yt  ye  Dissenters  had  design'd  to  have  petition*d  ye  House  of  Lords  for 
Justice,  had  not  himself  &  another  Lord  dissuaded  ym  from  it.  But  yt 
they  expected  ye  next  House  of  Comons  wou'd  be  full  for  their 
purpose,  &  yn  they  were  resolv'd  to  call  all  those  to  Account  who  had 
presumed  to  afEront  ym.  When  I  heard  this,  I  tliought  'twas  a  clear  case, 
and  it  had  ye  quite  contrary  effect  to  wt  was  expected ;  For  I  resolv*d  to 
Trim  np  longer,  but  leave  my  Fortunes  in  God's  hands,  wh  therefore 
can  never  be  desperate.  I  left  yt  Person,  resolying  never  to  see  him 
more,  with  all  my  hopes  of  ye  Prebend  which  ano^er  by  hU  Interest  had 
promis'd  to  ask  for  me :  But  yt  I  might  not  lose  all  my  Expences  k 
Labour,  resolv'd,  if  I  cou'd,  to  secure  the  Begimt,  tho'  by  another  Hand, 
and  my  good  Ld  A  Bp  of  York  was  pleas'd  to  speak  thrice  to  ye  D.  of 
Marlbrough  for  me,  who  fix'd  me  chaplain  to  Coll:  Lepell's  Begimt  ye 
day  yt  he  embarked  at  Harwich.  I  waited  so  long  for  this  in  London : 
wdi  I  was  promised  in  8  weeks,  yt  my  money  was  almost  gon,  being 
reduc'd  to  short  Allowance,  &  having  only  meat  one  day,  and  bread 
another,  for  above  a  moneth,  wch  I  found  weakened  me,  but  I  cou'd 
have  starv'd  cheaper  than  comply'd  with  such  proposals,  or  gone  any 
more  near  ye  Table  or  House  of  him  yt  made  ym.  At  length  ye  A  Bp 
of  York  invited  me  constantly  to  his  Table,  while  I  staid  in  Town. 

Before  I  came  home  I  resolv'd  publickly  to  serve  ye  Interest  of  those 
Two  honest  Gentlemen  in  our  county,  who  had  stood  up  so  stoutly  for 
ye  Church  of  E.  in  ye  last  Sessions  of  Parliamt,  Sr  John  Thorold  k  ye 
Champion ;  but  because  there  had  been  a  considerable  Intimacy  between 
Mr  Whichcott  and  me,  thought  it  but  decent  to  write  to  him  before  I 
Acted  agt  him,  and  shew  him  my  Beasons  for  it,  as  I  did  in  a  letter  wch 
I  suppose  you  have  seen,  k  he  requited  me  for  it  by  exposing  my  letter 
wherever  he  came,  wch  obliged  me  to  give  copys  of  it,  because  his 
Friends  reported  there  was  Treason  in't,  whereof,  if  you  have  seen  it, 
you  may  be  Judg. 

Mr  Whitchcott  sent  an  Answer  to  my  letter  about  ye  Country,  wherein 
liee's  pleased  to  stile  me  perftdiou?  and  ungratefal,  tho'  I  never  broke  my 
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word  to  him,  or  eyer  reod  more  than  Comon  eiTilityi.    Bat  thii  was  not 
sufficient :  Mr.  Bertie  when  they  were  Burgessing  at  Epworth.  deelar'd 
lit  ye  Hoiue  of  an  Anabaptist,  yt  I  should  soon  be  tom'd  oat  of  my 
Begimt ;  so  said,  so  done,  for  he  wrote  to  my  Ld  High  CfaaiieeUar  with 
a  copy  of  my  Letter,  and  ye  fint  y t  was  thought  fit  to  give  an  Acet  of  my 
being  outed,  was  De— Foe,  in  his  Review.  When  my  Coll:  was  oonsnlted 
for  ye  Beason  of  it,  I  haying  no  Advice,  or  Liberty  to  make  my  dsfisnee, 
his  Answer  was,  yt  ye  Prinoe  told  him  I  was  stroek  ont  for  some 
misdemeanors,  Sc  ye  particnlam  were,  [For  my  having  pnblish'd  some- 
thing yt  was  not  approved  of  at  Court,  k  having  ooneem'd  mysfelf  too 
moch  in  some  other  matters.]     I  have  pnblish'd  nothing  yt  eoa'd  be 
disobligtog  there,  exoept  my  Books  agt  ye  Dissenters,  and  have  busied 
myself  no  more  yn  became  every  honest  man  in  ye  matter  of  Elections. 
But  it  seems  these  two  unpardonable  crimes  were  thought  fit  to  be  linked 
together.    I'm  only  sorry  y t  'twas  to  so  little  purpose,  iot  wou'd  half  a 
dossen  clergy  men  have  stood  by  me,  I  think  we  might  have  tum'd  ye 
BaU.    Mr  Morris  stuck  very  firm,  Mr  Herring  and  Mr  Ashbum  were 
perswaded  to  stay  at  home.    While  this  was  in  Agitati(m  above,  they 
baited  me  in  ye  Oouutry  with  ye  mobb  for  sevjeral  weeks  together,  and 
tho'  my  wife  was  in  child-bed  (of  ye  16th  child)  serenaded  us  with  Drmnms, 
Guns,  or  Huzzahs  every  night.    One  of  ym  who  shou'd  have  been  a 
gentleman,  being  nearly  related  to  Col:  Whitcheott,  publickly  proelaim'd 
me  Bogne  and  Bascal  by  name,  at  ye  Head  of  his  mobb !  the  same  even 
wn  I  was  with  Mr  Morris  at  Belton  Church,  performing  ye  Funeral 
office,  they  Drum'd  and  Huzzah'd  so  loud  at  ye  ch-yard  Gates  yt  scarce 
any  in  ye  church  cou'd  hear  ye  Service.    Papist,  Jacobite,  Traitor,  were 
some  of  ye  civilest  Titles  they  cou'd  bestow  upon  me.    At  ye  Election 
when  ye  poll  was  over,  several  of  ym  threatned  if  they  cou'd  find  me  in 
ye  Castle  yard,  to  tread  my  Gutts  out,  but  I  was  advis'd  of  it  by  two  or 
8  Friends,  and  by  withdrawing  to  my  Inn  kept  ym  where  they  were. 
But  still  all  this  was  too  little,  for  they  threaten'd  when  they  were  at 
Epworth  to  throw  me  in  ye  Gaol,  as  well  as  get  my  Begimt  from  me, 
and  I  never  doubted  their  being  as  good  as  their  words  in  one  as  well  as 
ye  other,  for  wch  they  took  this  method.    One  of  Mr  Whitoheott's  Bela* 
tions,  and  a  zealous  abettor  of  his  cause,  who  had  a  Bond  upon  me  jTor 
some  money,  came  and  told  me  I  must  pay  it  him,  or  hee'd  Arrest  me ; 
this  he  knew  I  cou'd  not  do  at  present,  because  by  ye  blowing  down  of 
my  Parsonage  Bam,  after  I  resided  at  Epworth,  ye  burning  great  part 
of  my  house  by  an  Accident,  ye  wilful  firing  of  all  my  last  year's  Flax 
while  I  was  at  London  last,  and  by  the  charges  of  ye  Journey,  my  money 
was  exhausted  and  I  was  run  behind  hand,  and  by  ye  Takeing  away  my 
Begimt  they  had  sunk  ye  little  credit  I  had  left.    One  of  ym  called  ont 
to  my  children  a  few  days  since  (ye  Devils  1  Weel  sooneome  and  tun  ye 
all  out  of  doors  a  Begging-)    They  employ'd  one  who  had  been  my  servant 
ye  last  year  and  gathered  my  Tythes  for  me,  whose  Family  t  have  kept 
(torn  starving,  to  Arrest  me.    He  took  me  wn  I  was  on  God's  Ground  and 
about  his  business,  in  my  church*yard,  where  I  had  been  performing  my 
office  there  on  Fryday  last,  and  brought  me  hither,  where,  thanks  be  to 
God,  my  conflnemt  is  easier  and  comfortable  to  me,  since  I  need  not  bare 
f uffer^  itp  if  I  woi^'d  hn^e  dciertod  je  o»iiss  of  ^e  Uaiveieit^  and  j% 
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QfauFoh  of  EnglAnd.  I'm  now  Answeriog  je  DIflBonters  laai  book  »gt 
mOt  hftTilig  but  too  muoh  leisure,  and  will  never  drop  ye  oouiaroversy 
mxloM  I  lay  my  bones  here*  God  preserve  ye  Church,  whatever  beoomes 
oi  Bd  Sr 

yr  most  humble  servt 

The  debt  ii  not  quite  ^680.  but  I  ow 
near  ^800.  andif  Ieou*d  get  this  pay'd, 
wh  I  cannot,  others  wou*d  fall  upon 
me«  and  I'm  n'ere  ye  better. 

For  Mr  Hutton  Aroh-deaoon  of  Btow. 

(Ballard  85,  fol.  59) 
To  Br  Charlett  Masr  of  Universiiy  Coll  : 

Wappbnham,  Aug.  ye  1th  1705. 
PbBb 

I THANZ  yu  heartily  for  yrs  of  ye  22nd  of  July,  and  I  have  a  very  good 
apology  to  make  why  I  writ  not  sooner  about  Mr  Wesley's  business,  for 
I  had  no  return  from  him  till  yesterday  by  Post ;  and  his  letter  does  but 
bear  date  at  Lincoln  Castle  July  ye  Slst  and  yt  yu  may  be  satisfied  about 
ye  truth  of  it  I  have  sent  yu  here  enclosed  his  own  very  letter  itself,  con- 
taining a  list  of  all  his  debts,  with  his  own  apology  for  his  delay.  I 
ordered  Mr.  Francis  to  pay  him  five  pounds,  wch  he  has  done,  and  yu 
Bee  how  very  thankful  he  is  for  it.  I  hope  yu  will  have  good  success 
for  him  in  ye  University,  and  I  know  yu  are  so  universally  known  and 
■o  generous,  yt  yu  will  succeed  in  yr  application,  and  I  hope  yu  will 
get  Mr  Moore  to  lay  his  case  before  my  Lord  Abington  and  such  other 
of  his  acquaintance  as  may  be  helpful  to  his  relief. 
Iteke  I  am 

(Dear  Sir)  yr  obliged  humble  servt 

John  Hutton. 

Ballard  mss.  84.  fol.  58.) 

ga  Lincoln  Castle,  Aug.  1. 1705 

X  believe  all  yours  came  safe.  IVe  sent  you  a  Copy  of  ye  Letter  you 
desir'd,  as  far  as  related  to  my  affairs  in  general,  wch  was  as  follows. 

IIL  8b  III. 

On  eoniolling  my  My  Debts  are  about  ^800,  not  less,  weh  I've 
books  I  find  they  are  contraoted  by  a  strange  series  of  misfortunes.  My 
mnehmore^knnount  Parsonage  bam  was  blown  down  before  I  had 
ionear  J860.  I  have  reoover*d  taking  my  Living.  My  dwelling  house 
sent  ye  Partioulars  to  aooidentally  burnt,  great  part  of  it  about  two  yean 
Mr.  A.D.of  S.prlast  sinoe;  all  my  flax  of  last  year  (I  doubt  wilfully) 
post.  set  on  fire,  ft  burnt  while  I  was  at  London :  my 

Ineom  sunk  almost  one  half,  by  ye  low  price  of  Grain,  I  having  taken 
ii  into  mine  own  hands  just  before  it  fell,  hoping  to  have  elear'd  my  self 
by  it.  It  has  been  let  formerly  for  almost  eight-score  pounds  P.  an. 
I  wish  I  make  an  hundred  of  it  this  year.  My  family  is  very  numerous : 
Tto  had  sixteen  children :  To  taxes  h  poor  I  pay  ^30  P.  ann.  My  son  costs 
190  as  muoh  f^t  Yfttim,  I  wne  in  a  fmf  wa^  of  repairing  mj  fortuues  b^ 
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ye  chaplain's  place  wdi  ye  Dnke  of  Marlbro'  gave  me  in  one  of  ye  new- 
raiaed  Begmts  wch  I  resoly'd  sliou'd  run  on  to  pay  my  debts :  A  prebend 
was  promis*d  me  besides,  and  'tis  no  secret  how  I  came  not  to  have  it. 
I  was  told  in  Lond  yt  I  must  drop  my  controversy  with  ye  Dissenters, 
&  afterwards,  yt  I  most  make  'em  publick  satisfaction,  and  recant  or 
palliate,  in  print  wt  I  had  writ  agst  'em ;  and  to  indnce  me  to  it,  yt  ye  Dis- 
senters expected  so  many  friends  in  ye  next  house  of  Gomons,  yt  then 
they'd  certainly  call  all  those  to  aoct  who  had  affronted  'em.  This 
tom'd  me  clear  about,  and  I  thought  myself  oblig'd  as  well  in  conscience 
as  oomon  prudence  to  doe  wt  I  could  in  our  election  for  ye  County  to 
serve  those  who  I  had  no  reason  to  believe  wou'd  be  partial  to  ye 
Dissenters. 

I  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr  Whichcott,  one  of  ye  new  candidates  before  I 
acted,  because  there  had  been  some  intimacy  between  us,  giving  him  ye 
reasons  why  I  must  act  agst  him ;  this  letter  he  expos'd  wherever  he 
came,  and  his  party  said  there  was  treason  in't,  wch  oblig'd  me  to  give  a 
copy:  they  sent  up  either  ye  original  or  copy  to  Court,  wth  such  a 
Becomendation  of  me  by  a  great  Friend  they  had  there,  as  soon  tum'd 
me  out  of  my  Begimt:  My  Colonel  (Lepel)  being  ask'd  ye  reasons  of  my 
being  outed,  retum'd  for  answer,  yt  ye  Prince  told  him,  'twas  for  some 
misdemeanour,  and  yt  ye  Colonel  believ'd  'twas  for  publishing  something 
yt  was  not  approv'd  of  at  Court,  and  for  concerning  myself  too  much  in 
some  other  matters.  I  have  pubLLsh'd  nothing  y't  cou'd  disoblige  there, 
besides  my  books  agst  ye  Dissenters,  and  have  onely  concern'd  myself  in 
ye  election  for  my  County,  wch  I  thought  I  had  as  much  right  to  do  as 
any  other  Freeholder. 

But  it  seems  those  two  unpardonable  crimes  were  link'd  together  to 
ruine  me,  at  ye  same  time  Mr  Bertie  and  Mr  Whicheott's  Mends 
threatned  to  taJse  away  my  Begimt  before  I  had  given  any  copy  of  ye 
letter,  they  likewise  tlureatned  to  throw  me  into  Jayl,  which  they  might 
easily  doe  wn  they  had  entirely  sunk  wt  little  credit  I  had  left,  by 
turning  me  out  of  wt  I  had  obtain'd  wth  so  much  expence  and  trouble, 
and  never  reed  a  farthing  profit  by  it.  They  were  soon  as  good  as 
their  words,  by  setting  one  Pindar  upon  me,  a  Belation  and  zealous 
Mend  of  Mr.  Whichcott.  The  debt  was  not  fcill  £dO,  but  'twas  as 
good  as  five  hundred,  for  they  knew  I  cou'd  not  possibly  pay  it  at 
present,  and  if  I  cou'd  have  done  it,  others  wou'd  soon  have  fain  upon 
me,  and  a  Prison  is  much  easier  to  me  than  that  perpetual  suspenee 
A  apprehension  wch  I  was  under,  before  they  had  done  their  worst. 
My  Creditor  was  sent  for,  as  I  was  on  ye  road  for  Lincoln,  but  wou'd 
not  come,  and  sent  answer  yt  I  must  pay  ye  whole  Debt  or  goe  to 
prison,  whither  I  was  brought  ye  28th  of  June  last.  This  was  mercy 
and  civility  to  ye  treatmt  I  met  with  before,  they  aocus'd  me  for 
preaching  Treason,  call'd  me  Papist,  Jacobite,  Bogue,  and  Baschal, 
publickly  at  the  head  of  their  mobb  :  Serenaded  my  windows  wth  Guns, 
Drums,  Huzza's  many  nights  together,  tho'  my  Wife  newly  laid  in  child- 
bed :  came  to  my  Gates  &  call'd  to  my  children,  "  Ye  Devils  t  we'll  oome 
shortly  k  turn  ye  all  out  o'  doors  a-begging ;"  and  worse  than  all  they 
^iretend  I  threw  my  self  into  Jayl  out  of  a  knavish  design  to  eheat  my 

reditors,  which  piakes  me  utterly  averse  to  auy  Composiiion,  for  I  had 
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rather  lay  my  bones  here  than  come  ont  like  a  knave :  tho'  if  these 
things  be  true,  I  think  I  shall  not  be  deserted,  if  they  are  not  tme,  I 
am  as  great  a  Villain  as  somebody  won'd  have  made  me. 

Sr 

I*m  &c 

(no  signature) 

(fol  59) 

Lincoln  Castle,  Aug:  6. 1706. 
Dear  Sr 

I  TAKE  this  opportunity,  by  my  Friend  Mr.  Ashbum  of  Lincoln-College, 
to  return  you  my  sincere  thanks  for  your  hearty  concern  for  me.  I  have 
answer'd  your  last.  I  have  bin  here  now  about  six- weeks.  Near  one 
hundred  pounds  are  collected  for  me  in  Lond:  Little  yet  in  the  country. 
Mr.  Ashbourn  will  stir  for  me  in  your  University  :  I  know  not  yet  what 
will  be  don  in  Cambridg,  but  I  hope  something. 

I*m  yr  very  oblig'd 

I'v  writt  to  Mr  Painter  by  the  Friend  &  Servt 

same  Hand.  S  Wesley. 

(fol  60) 

Epworth,  Aug,  29.  707. 
S& 

Tho'  I  can  give  an  account  for  your  former  kindness,  becaus  your 

charity  induc'd  you  to  pity  and  help  the  miserable,  yet  I  can|t  but  wonder 

at  the  continuance  of  your  respects  to  one  who  has  so  little  to  deserv 

them.    The  Reason  why  I  did  not  answer  your  former  letter,  was  becaus 

of  the  difficulty  and  niceness  of  the  subject.    How  little  did  it  becom  me 

to  give  my  simple  Judgmt  of  an  act  of  the  University  ?  for  I  suppose  the 

Geneva  letters  were  of  that  nature.    I  remember,  of  one  side  what  I 

read  in  yr  hearty-old- Vice-chancellor's  Verses,  on  K.  Wm  &  Qu :  Mary's 

accession  to  the  Throne — ^In  his  Dedioaoon  to  those  Princes. — I  think  the 

lines  were  these ; 

"  Isiaoas  nnnqnam  Tiberinus  adnlteret  undas, 
Nee  multum  insinnet  pigra  GENEVA  Lacnm  1 " 

And  yet  on  the  other  side,  I've  read  wt  my  Ld.  Garendon  says  in  his 
History,  as  to  the  stiffness  of  the  Ch.  of  E.  towards  the  foreign  Protestants, 
and  the  ill  consequences  of  it.  For  which  reasons  I  leav  that  affair  as  I 
find  it 

The  catalogues  yu  have  bin  pleas'd  to  send  me,  are  a  great  obligacon, 
tho'  I  own  it  a  greater  that  yu  at  any  time  think  of 

yr  most  bounden,  gratefuU,  and  affectionate 

Humble  Servt 

No  man  more  heartily  congratulates  Sam.  WesleV 

with  yu  that  yr  merit  has  at  last  som 
acknowledgmt. — God  send  yu  long  to 
enjoy  it. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  DIARIES  OF  THOMAS  HSARKE,  M.A.,   OF 

ST.  EDMUND'S  HALL,   OXFORD. 

Vol.  iv.  p  18a-8 

"1706  MR.  Wesley's  letter. 

Sept  28.    "  On  my  printing  a  Poem  on  ye  Battle  of  Blenheim,  I  was 

sent  for  to  London  by  a  person  of  Quality  in  Jan.  last,  the  Duke  of 
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Marlb.  having  promised  me  ft  chaplain's  place  in  one  of  the  Hew  Regi- 
ments and  another  Honble  Person  greater  Fayonrs.  I  had  writt  two 
Books  against  ye  Dissenters  at  which  they  were  very  angry.  The  Person 
who  sent  for  me  np  told  me  I  must  drop  that  Controversy,  and  at  last 
that  I  must  publiokly  and  in  Print  Recant  or  palliate  what  I  had  writ 
against  the  Dissenters.  He  added  that  those  people  expected  so  many 
Friends  in  the  Next  House  of  Comons  more  than  they  had  in  ye  last, 
that  when  they  came  to  sit,  they  had  resolved  to  call  those  to  Aeooaot 
who  had  affronted  them.  This  had  a  contrary  Effect  to  what  was 
expected,  I  left  my  Fortunes  in  God's  hands  and  resoly*d  to  Act  accord- 
ing to  my  conscience,  and  as  soon  as  I  came  into  the  country  to  use  wt 
littlo  Interest  I  had  in  our  election  to  serve  those  who  were  not  likely  to 
be  partial  to  the  dissenters.  Bat  before  I  would  Act  I  was  so  nice  as  to 
write  to  Coll.  Whichcott,  because  there  had  been  some  Intimacy  betwixt 
us,  giving  him  the  Reasons  why  I  thought  myself  obliged  to  vote  against 
Him,  this  letter  he  exposed  and  his  Friends  reported  there  was  Treason 
in  it,  after  wch  I  gave  copies  of  it. 

"  They  likewise  threatened  to  write  np  against  me,  and  throw  me  out 
of  my  Chaplain's  place,  which  the  Duke  had  given  me,  and  throw  me 
into  Gaol,  all  which  (I  thank  *em)  they  have  fully  effected.  I  wrote  to 
London  to  know  why  I  was  tum'd  out,  without  knowing  my  Aceusaiion. 
Hy  Coll.  Lepell  answered,  That  a  Person  of  the  First  Quality  told  him, 
'twas  for  something  I  had  publiehed  woh  was  not  approved  of  at  Comi 
and  for  having  concerned  myself  too  much  in  some  other  Matters.  The 
first  must  be  my  Books  against  the  Dissenters ;  the  latter  my  Aotisg  in 
the  Election  for  my  own  County,  which  I  thought  I  had  as  much  Ri|^t 
to  do  as  any  Freeholder;  God  be  prais'd  these  orunes  were  link'd 
together. 

**  After  this  the  Friends  of  the  new  Candidates  the  DisMiiien  and 
their  Adherents  charg'd  me  with  Preaching  Treason  and  reporlod  I  was 
distracted  (where  then  was  their  Mercy  ?)  but  at  last  were  intent  to  throw 
me  into  Prison  according  to  their  Promise  for  no  great  debt  to  a  Relation, 
and  zealous  Friend  of  one  of  the  New  Members.  They  knew  'twas 
suf&cient  to  do  my  Business,  I  having  been  thrown  behind  by  a  series  of 
Misfortunes.  My  Parsonage  Bara~wa3  blown  down  e're  I  ha4  recovered 
the  Takeing  my  Living.  My  House  great  part  of  it  burnt  down  about 
2  years  since.  My  Flax,  great  part  of  my  Income  now  in  my  own  hands, 
I  doubt  wilfully  fir'd  and  burnt  in  the  night,  whilst  I  was  last  in  Loadoo. 
My  Income  sank  about  one  half  by  the  low  price  of  Grain,  and  my  credit 
lost  by  the  taking  away  my  Regiment.  I  was  brought  to  Lincoln  Castle 
June  the  2drd  last  past.  About  3  weeks  since  my  very  unkind  People 
thinking  they  had  not  yet  done  enough,  have  in  ye  night  stabb'd  my  8 
cows  woh  were  a  great  part  of  my  poor  numerous  family's  sabsistence.— 
For  woh  God  forgive  them.  Wsslt. 

VoL  iv.  p  140--Tli«re  is  a  gathering  making  in  ye  University  for  Belief 
of  Mr.  Wesley,  to  the  great  mortiileatloii  of  ye  Fanatieks 

Vol.  iv.  p  147. 

Oct  2. 1705     Mr  Wtdy's  latt«r  bM  procnr'd  him  Tery 
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BenefEu^tions  not  only  in  Oxford  (where  Magd.  College  has  given  ^iim  so 
libi,  [£dO]  Jesos  16,  and  most  of  the  rest  proportionably,)bnt  at  London  and 
in  divers  other  places,  particularly  my  Ld  Nottingham  (who  is  reckon'd 
none  of  ye  most  generous)  has  sent  him  80  libs.  Mr.  Bagford  has 
made  proposals  for  printing  his  colleotions  concerning  the  original  & 
Frogrcflfl  of  Printing. 

Vol  ir.  p  167 

October4. 1705.  The  Jastioes  this  Sessions  at  Oxford,  have  given  near 
ao  libM  to  Mr  Wesley  in  eonnderation  of  his  great  Distress. 

Vol.  It.  p  178 

Oetober  10. 1705.  Tis  said  by  some  Persons  yt  Bp  Boi'nett  gave  Mr. 
Wesley  abt  a  year  sinoe  25  or  36  libB,  on  purpose  as  it  is  thought  yt  he 
-wonld  not  speak  anything  either  in  print  or  otherwise  agt  ye  Presbyterians 
and  the  rest  of  ye  Whiggs.  Bat  he  was  resolv'd  to  act  like  a  conseien- 
tioTU  Man,  thinking  himself  for  this  charity  the  more  oblig'd  to  write  in 
Behalf  of  ye  Churoh  of  England. 

Vol.  vii.  p  10 

December  28.  1705.  I  saw  to  day  at  Dr  Gharlett's  Mr.  Wesleys  letter 
to  the  Master  dated  from  line.  Castie  JuU  31. 1705  wherein  is  the  sum  of 
all  his  Debts,  vis.  ^857. 16«.  lOd.,  wch  he  says  he  did  not  contract  thro* 
extravagance,  it  being  impossible  to  be  free  from  them  when  he  has 
sach  a  Family  and  has  had  so  many  Crosses.  He  acknowledges  wth  a 
great  sense  of  gratitude  the^  Master's  kindness  to  him,  and  declares 
he  has  reed  divers  unexpected  kindnesses  from  others  wch  he  hopes 
he  shall  always  have  sense  to  mention  wth  the  greatest  Deference  and 
hamiliiy. 

VoL  cxxx.  p.  189 

Sep.  2. 1781  Mr  Saml  Westley,  Head  Usher  of  Westminster  School, 
is  a  very  ingenious  witty  man,  and  famous  for  making  English  Ballads. 

It  is  he  that  published  Nich.  Stevens,  late  of  Trin.  Coll :  Oxon's  two 
deisticall  Letters  with  Bemarks  on  them,  intit.  Two  Letters  from  a  Deist 
io  his  friend,  cone,  the  Truth  and  Propagation  of  Deism,  in  opposition  to 
Christianity  &c  with  Bemarks.    Lond.  1780.    4to 

Vol.  ozzxnii.  p.  164. 

March  27. 1738  This  day  the  sermon  before  the  Univ.  was  preached 
at  St.  Marie's  by  Mr  Westley  of  Line.  Coll. 

VoL  cxxxix.  p  8. 

April  1. 1788  The  Bepeater  of  the  Easier  Sermons  before  the  Uni' 
versity  thiB  d%yi  was,  Mr  Westley  (that  preached  the  last  of  them)  at  St. 
Marie's 

Id.  p.  9. 

April  2. 1738    Mr  Westley  repeated  yesterday  very  well,  as  I  heat. 
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[The  ixuMrtton  of  the  title  of  tny  pablieatlon  in  this  list  Isnot  to  be  eonsidered  as  sMfi^u  to 
Uie  approbfttloD  of  its  oontaitft,  unless  it  be  aoeompenied  by  some  ntprssi  intinutioa  of  oar  fsTOOx^ 
Able  opinion.  Nor  is  the  omisdoa  of  any  saoh  intimetion  to  be  xeguded  m  indieating  e  eontzsir 
opinion.    Our  limits,  and  other  reasons,  impose  on  ns  the  neoesdtj  of  seleetioa  and  brsfitir.] 


The  Prophet  of  Sorrow;  or.  The 
Life  and  Times  of  Jeremiah.  By 
the  Bev,  ThornUy  Smith.  Lon- 
don: Wealeyan  Conference  Office. 
— Scarcely  any  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment writers  afiford  a  severer  test 
of  the  good  sense  and  literary  dis- 
crimination of  interpreters  than 
Jeremiah.  None  of  them  has  sup- 
plied more  ample  information  con- 
cerning himself,  his  times,  and  his 
contemporaries,  and  the  style  of 
none  is  more  intelligible ;  yet  few 
are  more  liable  to  be  misunder- 
stood. A  first  requisite  for  the  true 
appreciation  of  any  author,  but  espe- 
cially of  an  ancient  writer  of  this 
prophet's  marked  peculiarities  of 
temperament, — with  which,  as  Mr. 
Smith  has  observed,  inspiration 
"  interfered  but  little,  if  at  all," — ^is 
the  power  to  realise  his  situation  in 
relation  to  society  around  him,  and 
to  enter  into  his  feelings;  but  of 
this  power  the  bulk  of  Jeremiah's 
expositors  have  shown  themselves 
to  be  grievously  deficient.  They  have 
foimd  it  easy  to  explain  the  pro- 
phet's imagery  and  allusions,  and 
they  naturally  expatiate  upon  his 
heroic  and  unswerving  patriotism, 
his  stem  fidelity  to  the  principles  of 
the  Theocracy,  his  unfaltering  faith 
in  Gk>d,  his  never-failing  confidence 
in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  right- 
eousness and  truth,  and  his  per- 
sonal sufferings  and  sorrows ;  but, 
for  want  of  a  true  sympathy  with  his 
peculiar  susceptibilities  and  a  fiill 
and  dear  conception  of  the  cha- 
racter of  his  times,  many  of  his 
loftiest,  boldest,  and  most  passion- 
ate effciBions,  are  dealt  with  in  a 


tone  of  hesitancy  or  apology  whieh 
it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  woold 
have  been  to  the  prophet  himself  a 
fresh  cause  of  lamentation. 

The  functions  of  authorship  are 
not  new  to  Mr.  Thomley  Smith, 
but  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that 
in  this  instance  his  task  '*  proved  a 
more  difficult  undertaking  than  he 
at  first  anticipated ; "  and  he  pro- 
bably does  not  recognise  in  its  com- 
pletion his  own  ideal  of  what  such 
a  work  ought  to  be.  We  sincerely 
thank  him,  however,  for  having 
given  to  us  an  honest  and  good 
book, — a  book  which  multitudes  of 
readers  will  welcome,  not  only  for 
the  historical  interest,  of  which  it 
is  full,  but  also  for  its  clear  eluci- 
dation of  many  of  the  prophet's 
plaintive  wailings,  and  for  its 
thoroughly  practical  character.  The 
aim  of  the  *'  author  has  been  to  give 
the  story  of  Jeremiah's  life,  and  a 
general  view  of  his  prophecies,  in  a 
somewhat  popular  form."  He  has 
not,  therefore,  written  for  scholars 
and  critics,  but  for  the  general 
English  reader ;  and  we  are  bound 
to  say  that  he  has  successfully  ac- 
complished his  object.  His  treat- 
ment of  some  of  the  subjects  which 
have  come  before  him,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Law  of  the  Sabbath,  the 
Potter's  House  and  Wheel,  and  the 
Bechabites,  is,  we  think,  particu- 
larly happy.  The  work  is  inter- 
spersed throughout  with  apt  and 
seasonable  references  to  the  state 
of  our  own  times ;  and  we  cordially 
commend  it  as,  on  the  whole,  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  Biblical 
literature. 
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Methodtstn  in  MaeeUtfield,  By 
Benjamin  Smith,  London :  We9' 
cyan  Conference  Office.  1876. — 
A  local  history  is  naturallj  in  some 
danger  of  exciting  a  merely  local 
interest,  especially  if  the  records  do 
not  refer  to  one  of  the  large  towns. 
It  is  therefore  probable  that  per- 
sons who  know  but  httle  of  Mac- 
clesfield may  not  feel  any  particular 
inducement  to  read  this  book.  We 
can  assure  those  who  leave  the  vo- 
lume unread  simply  because  they 
take  no  interest  in  the  Cheshire 
town  whose  name  stands  upon  the 
title-page,  that  they  deprive  them- 
selves of  a  real  treat.  We  have  not 
here  an  accumulation  of  dry  sta- 
tistics, gathered  from  old  Minutes, 
stewards*  books,  and  Circuit  plans. 
It  is  a  well-told  story  of  a  remark- 
able work  of  God,  illustrated  in  the 
lives  of  the  principal  agents  and 
subjects  of  that  work — men  and 
women  who  were  "  ftdlof  faith  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

Two  persons  in  humble  life  may 
be  regarded  as  the  founders  of  Me- 
thodism at  Macclesfield.  These  were 
George  Pearson,  a  taOor  by  trade, 
who  went  all  the  way  to  Man- 
chester to  invite  Mr.  Wesley  to 
come  and  preach  opposite  to  his 
house,  and  Mrs.  Clulow,  the  wife  of 
a  baker.  These  good  people  nursed 
the  infant  Society  first  in  a  *'  con- 
secrated stable,"  then  in  a  hired 
room  which  held  "  forty  folk ;  *' 
afterwards,  when  somewhat  grown, 
they  tended  it  in  a  preaching-house 
proper,  of  rather  larger  dimensions, 
and  finally  they  rejoiced  in  its  settle- 
ment in  Sunderland  Street  chapel. 
They  Ihemselves,  too,  prospered  in 
worldly  matters  as  well  as  in  sphit- 
nal.  Pearson,  although  unable  to 
sign  his  own  name,  rose  to  a  compe- 
tency, and  died  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
nine,  in  the  year  1806,  respected 
and  lamented.  Mrs.  Clulow,  the 
baker's  wife,  saw  her  son  John 
appointed   Becorder  of    Maoclcs- 
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field;  and  her  son  William,  who 
practised  as  a  lawyer  in  London, 
was  the  solicitor  who  drew  up  Mr. 
Wesley's  famous  "  Deed-poll,'*  and 
also  made  the  good  man's  will.  A 
young  man  named  John  Byle,  who 
was  associated  with  George  Pear- 
son and  Mrs.  Clulow  in  promoting 
Methodism,  became  Mayor  of  Mac- 
clesfield at  a  time  when  municipal 
honours  were  more  rarely  bestowed 
upon  the  followers  of  Wesley  than 
they  are  now.  The  grandson  of 
John  Byle  has  been  long  promi- 
nent, and  still  is,  as  a  leader 
amongst  the  Evangelical  clergy  in 
the  Church  of  England. 

We  are,  of  course,  introduced  in 
these  pages  to  David  Simpson,  the 
Incumbent  of  Christ-church,  who 
frequently  admitted  Wesley  to  his 
pulpit,  and  co-operated  with  the  Me- 
thodists of  Macclesfield  in  spread- 
ing Scriptural  holiness  through  the 
town.    But  the  greatest  interest  of 
a  biographical  kind  of  Mr.  Smith's 
book  centres  in  the  notices  he  has 
given  of  the  Roe  family.    We  see 
first  the  Bev.  James  Boe,  minister 
of  St.  Michael's  church;  then  his 
little  daughter  Hester  Ann,  whose 
''Experience,  Letters,  and  Journal" 
has  circulated  wherever  Methodist 
literature  has  found  its  way,  and 
whose  saintly  example,  as  Hester 
Ann  Bogers,  will  doubtless  be  an 
incentive  to  holiness  amongst  gene- 
rations yet  unborn.    We  also  be- 
come acquainted  with  Mr.  Charles 
Boe,  the  prosperous  manufactm*er 
who  built  Christ-church  for  David 
Simpson,  and  yet  persecuted  and 
exiled  his  own  sons,  Joseph  and 
Bobert,  for  their  connection  with 
«the   people   called   Methodists." 
His  strange  character  is  strikingly 
delineated,  without  any  effort  at 
pretentious  portrait  painting,  by  Mr. 
Smith;  his  cruel  conduct  towards 
his  heroic,  pious  sons,  the  circum- 
stances of  his  death,  the  torch-Ught 
funeral,  the  search  for  his  will,  and 
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other  oiromnstanoeBy  are  dearly  and 
qnietly  noirated,  bni  with  a  beaaty 
which  has  in  it  an  element  of  fafld- 
nation. 

To  Mr.  Smith's  appointment  to  the 
Macclefifield  Circuit  a  few  yeans  ago 
we  are  indebted,  no  donbt,  for  this 
oharming  book.  The  collection  and 
arrangement  of  fMts  and  incidents 
80  nomerons  most  have  ooat  him 
much  time  and  tronble.  That  he 
was  so  diligent  in  his  search  for 
materials,  and  so  skilfol  in  the  con- 
struction of  his  narrative  are  mat- 
ters on  account  of  which  the  people 
of  Macclesfield  may  be  congratu- 
lated, and  for  which,  we  doubt  not, 
very  many  readers  will  feel  grateful 
to  him. 

Fiji :  Our  New  Province  in  the 
South  Seas,  By  J,  H.  De  Bicci, 
F.B.Q.S,,  Barri8ter-at-Law.  With 
two  Maps,  London:  Stwnford, — 
The  chief  merit  of  this  book  is  the 
timeliness  of  its  production.  Atten- 
tion has  recently  been  very  fully 
directed  to  our  new  Colony  in  the 
South  Pacific,  and  inquiry  is  excited 
respecting  the  beautiful  Islands  and 
their  inhabitants.  The  general  pub- 
lic will  find  in  this  volume  much 
interesting  information  respecting 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
people,  the  beauty  of  the  scenery, 
the  climate  and  fruits,  of  that  sum- 
mer-land. Here  also  the  merchant 
and  intending  emigrant  will  find 
correct  statistics  relating  to  com- 
merce, the  productions  of  the  Fijian 
group,  and  the  capacity  of  the  soil 
for  yielding  crops,  which  will  guide 
them  in  business  and  in  their 
future  arrangements.  These  parti- 
culars are  succinctly  given,  and  are 
oommunicated  in  a  pleasing  style. 
The  author  has  acknowledged  in 
his  Preface  his  debt  of  obligation  to 
Commodore  Wilkes,  of  the  United 
States  Exploring  Expedition,  and 

Dr.  Berthold  Seemann,  to  the 


intelligenoe  whieh  they  afford  eon- 
eerning  the  natives.  This  indebted- 
ness is  in  £aot  very  great,  and  is 
palpable  to  all  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  works  of  these  authors. 
Perhaps,  however,  Mr.  De  Bicd 
does  not  know  how  deeply  in- 
debted both  his  authorities  are  to 
men  whose  names  and  labours  he 
seems  studiously  to  ignore,  and  but 
for  whose  self-denying  toil  Fiji 
might  have  been  by  this  time  a 
duster  of  desolate  islands,  sown 
with  the  bones  of  an  energetic  but 
self-destroyed  race, — ^not  one  sub- 
ject remaining  to  solicit  the  govern- 
ance of  our  gradous  Queen,  or  to 
cede  the  land  to  enlarge  her  domin- 
ions. This  wHl  not  seem  an  ima- 
ginary putting  of  the  case,  when 
we  recollect  the  tribal  slaughters 
which  not  long  ago  were  habitual 
in  Fiji,  and  the  fact,  recorded  by  a 
British  subject  who  lived  among 
them  seven  years, — ^that  on  a  sec- 
tion of  Vanua  Levu,  and  one  of  the 
small  idands  adjoining  he  counted 
upwards  of  one  thousand  murders 
in  three  years,  the  victims  being 
chiefly  among  the  young  and  strong 
men.  This  happened  when  Chris- 
tianity was  arresting  the  hand  of 
the  destroyer  and  dosing  the  hor- 
rible cannibal  ovens.  It  is  difiieult 
to  understand  how  an  English 
barrister-at-law  could  write  a  book 
of  upwards  of  three  hundred  pages 
about  Fiji,  and  make  no  allusion  te 
the  men  who  found  its  inhabitants 
men-eaters,  and  yet,  far  within  the 
limits  of  a  life-time,  brought  them 
within  the  pale  of  civilization.  We 
fear  the  omisdon  is  intentional 
The  word  misdonaries  is  cer- 
tainly found  in  the  Index,  and 
under  it  reference  is  made  to 
page  65,  where  this  brief  sentence 
occurs: — "The  barbarouB  practice 
of  infimtidde,  which  formerly  pre- 
TttQed  to  ajfrightfcil  extent,  is  now 
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extinct,  except  amongst  the  hill 
tribes,    thanks    to   the   oontinaed 
earnestness  of  missionary  toil ; " 
and  it  is  undoubtedly  a  comfort  to 
certain  venerable  men  to  know  that 
by  the  blessing  of  God  upon  their 
teaching  the  practice  in  question 
is    ended,    wherever  Christianity 
prevails  in  the  islands;   to  bene- 
volent minds  it  is  a  joy  to  see  the 
iufimt  pky  in  the    smile    of  its 
parents,  instead  of  being  murdered 
before  it  was  bom, — ^the  mother 
paying  the  penalty  of  her  sin,  in 
most  instances,  by  the  loss  of  her 
own  life.   But  the  credit  of  this  re- 
formation, of  all  the  order  created, 
and  the  promise  of  social  progress 
now  existing  in  Fiji,  must  not  be 
cheaply  carried  off  by  British  con- 
suls. 

The  enlightenment  of  mind  and 
the  wisdom  of  action  which  have 
constrained  the  Fijian  king  and 
ohiefis  to  cede  their  islands  to  Queen 
Victoria,  Mr.  De  Bioci  appears  to 
attribute  also  to  mere  political  and 
oonunercial  agents.  He  is  possibly 
not  aware  of  the  fact  that  mission- 
aries had  been  at  work  planting 
Christianity,  which  embodies  the 
only  true  principle  of  elevating  and 
civilizing  any  people,  for  upwards 
of  twenty-two  years  before  a  British 
consul  appeared  in  the  group. 
When  that  functionary  did  arrive, 
he  found  scores  of  places  set  apart 
for  Christian  worship,  many  flourish- 
ing schools,  and  tens  of  tiiousands 
of  converts  to  the  faith  of  Christ 
longing  for  a  stable  and  just  govern- 
ment. It  is  no  part  of  a  mission- 
ary's work  to  persuade  chiefis  and 
kings  to  hand  over  their  dominions 
to  others;  but  when  they  are  in- 
capable, through  various  circum- 
stances, of  ruling  themselves,  or  are 
oppressed  by  other  Governments,  or 
axe  in  danger  of  being  swallowed 
up  by  people  whcise  patronage  th^ 
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do  not  want,  and  whose  power  they 
cannot  resist,  it  is  creditable  to  their 
intelligence  to  select  a  strong  Sove- 
reign and  a  constitutional  Govern- 
ment under  which  to  place  them- 
selves. The  recent  annexation  was 
the  deliberate  and  wise  choice  of 
King  Thakombau  and  his  chiefs; 
but  it  was  the  indirect  result  of 
Christian  teaching  which  they  had 
received,  just  as  the  present  lucra- 
tive commerce  connected  with  the 
Islands  is  another  collateral  effect 
of  it. 

We  are  sure  that  missionaries  are 
the  last  to  sound  their  own  praises ; 
but  to  suppress  the  truth  concerning 
their  work  and  its  success  in  Fiji 
would  be  a  public  injury.  Possessing 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  the  Islands  for  the  last  forty  years, 
we  hesitate  not  to  afi&rm  tiiat  the 
civilization,  the  commercial  pros- 
perity, and  the  political  elevation 
of  the  people  to  the  position  of 
British   subjects,  are  all  chiefly — 
almost  solely — due  to  the  religion 
whichWesleyanmissionariestaught, 
and  which  they  exemplifled  in  their 
devoted  lives.  John  Hunt  and  David 
Hazlewood  caught  the  flying  sound 
of  speech  from  the  lips  of  savages, 
shaped  it  into  orthographic  form, 
compiled  a  Grammar  and  a  Lexicon, 
and  translated  the  whole  of  the 
Scriptures  from  Hebrew  and  Greek 
into  Fijian;   in  conjunction  with 
others  of  their  brethren ,  they  created 
a  literature  whose  value  it  is  not 
easy  to  estimate,  and  their  names 
will  be   held  in  remembrance  as 
long  as  the  language  is  spoken,  and 
whilst  a  Fijian  lives.     There  are 
many  others  resting  in  Fijian  sand, 
whose  slumbers  know  no  waking, 
who  did  splendid  service  in  their 
brief  day ;  and  not  a  few  remain  in 
the  field,  or  have  returned  through 
failing  health,  bereavement,  or  other 
causes,  to  their  native  country,  or 
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totheAiutralian  Colonies,  who  have 
lively  recollections  of  all  but  fatal 
perils, — ^when  they  had  to  ran  for 
their  lives  from   the    pursuit    of 
infuriated  savages,  had  their  houses 
reduced  to  ashes,  or,  venturing  far 
inland  among  painted  pagans,  nar- 
rowly escaped  the  club  and  the  oven. 
In  remembrance  of  the  difficulties, 
dangers,  and  deaths  connected  with 
the  Fijian  Mission,  it  is  not  out  of 
place,  when  barristers- at-law,  con- 
suls, merchants,  or  rulers  forget,  or 
do  not  know,  the  true  source  of 
Fijian  elevation,  to  remind  or  inform 
them  how  the  transformation  has 
been  effected.    Never  was  there  a 
less  costly  addition  to  the  British  or 
any  other  crown.  Not  a  human  life 
has  been  slain  in  battle  to  secure  it, 
not  a  pound  paid  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.    It  is  a  free  gift. 
The  Missionary  Society  which  has 
contributed  most  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the.  Fijians  has  spent  no 
less  than  j£170,000  upon  that  object; 
but  when  the  political,  social,  com- 
mercial, moral,  and  spiritual  results 
are  estimated,  the  money-cost  is 
but  as  the  dust  of  the  balance  in 
comparison.    The  Governor  of  the 
new  colony,  on  whom  devolves  a 
vast  responsibility,  will  find  in  the 
Christians  on  the  spot  a  grateful 
people;     and   by   their    teachers, 
whether  natives  or  British,  he  will 
be  supported  with  loyalty  and  de- 
votion so  long  as  impartiaUty,  firm- 
ness, and  integrity  characterise  the 
administration. 

The  future  well-being  of  these 
Islands  may  be  anticiptited  with 
confidence,  provided  religious  liberty 
be  secured  and  righteous  government 
enjoyed.  If  in  the  face  of  all  oppo- 
sition the  glorious  Gospel  has  effected 
the  regeneration  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  population,  causing  a  nation 
to  be  *•  bom  in  a  day,"  what  may 
we  not  hope  for  with  Itwsv  and  order 


on  our  side?  Now  that  the  &Toorite 
dub  of  the  ex-ldng,  Thakombau,  has 
been  sent  to  the  Queen,  as  a  token 
that  wars  have  oeasedin  his  land,  and 
that  he  has  given  his  heart  to  Him 
who  is  "  higher  than  the  kings  of 
the  earth,*'  we  trust  that  his  desires, 
as  expressed  to  his  cliiefs  when  tak- 
ing an  affecting  leave  of  them  as 
then*  ruler,  will  be  fully  realised  :— 
"  I  have  but  one  object  in  view;  I 
care  neither  for  my  position  as  a 
chief,  nor  for  riches,  European  or 
Fijian;  what  I  seek  and  greatly 
covet  is  the  peace  and  welfare  of  my 
people,  and  the  firm  establishment 
of  a  Government  in  our  land.  Now 
I  shake  hands  with  you,  and  send 
you  to  your  homes,  try  to  carry  out 
these  principles.  Have  this  as  your 
object,  in  all  you  do,  and  peace  and 
prosperity  will  follow." 

The  volume  before  us  contains 
much  that  is  reliable  and  useful;  but 
to  put  it  forth  as  comprising  "  all 
such  uiformation  concerning  oar 
new  colony  as  is  likely  to  prove  of 
interest  or  importance,"  is  to  assert 
acclaim  for  it  that  cannot  be  sns- 
tained.  Had  the  author  intelligently 
and  generously  taken  the  course 
which  we  have  sufficiently  indicated, 
his  book  would  have  had  a  wider 
circulation,  and  haye  been  of  per- 
manent instead  of  ephemeral  value. 

"The  following  extracts  are  from  a 
"Consular  Beport"  for  the  year 
1869  :— 

**  The  extent  of  land  planted  with 
cotton  is  estimated  at  five  thousand 
acres.  Previous  to  1868  the  crops 
consisted  chiefly  of  Egyptian  seed. 
This  has  been  abandoned  to  the 
natives,  and  about  ninety-five  per 
cent,  of  the  present  prodaoe  is  Sea 
Island  cotton. 

*(  The  plantations  mider  cultiva- 
tion vary  in  size  from  eighty  to  two 
hundred  acres.  On  some  of  these 
considerable    ravages   have   been 
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made  by  the  grab,  against  which 
no  remedy  appears  to  have  been 
discovered.  The  immunity  from 
hurricanes  and  floods  has  enabled 
the  planter  to  make  good  the  losses 
he  sustained  in  1868. 

"The  cultivation  of  cotton,  as 
pursued  in  Fiji,  is  open  to  much 
imiprovement.  There  eeems  to  be 
a  great  deficiency  in  practical  know- 
ledge, especially  in  the  manner  of 
cleaning  and  preparing  the  crop. 
The  use  of  the  saw  gin  injures  the 
cotton  y  and  lessens  its  value  consider- 
ably in  the  English  market.  More 
attention  should  also  be  given  to 
the  description  of  cotton  best  suited 
to  the  various  localities,  and  to 
the  time  of  the  year  for  plant- 
ing it. 

"  Horse-labour  is  being  gradually 
introduced.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
cultivation  of  the  ground  by  the 
plough  would  nearly  double  the  crop 
of  cotton,  and  reduce  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction by  one-half. 

"  Taking  into  consideration  the 
spontaneous  growth  of  the  cotton- 
plant  in  Fiji,  the  imperfect  system 
pursued  in  its  cultivation,  and  the 
large  tracts  of  land  lying  waste  over 
the  numerous  islands  composing 
the  group,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  movement  is  yet  unde- 
veloped, and  that  the  cotton  hitherto 
shipped  is  but  an  indication  of  the 
success  which  will  follow  upon  a 
proper  attention  to  the  capabilities 
of  the  soil. 

**  These  Islands,  rich  and  fertile, 
yield  an  almost  endless  variety  of 
vegetable  treasures.  They  abound 
in  edible  roots,  medicinid  plants, 
scents,  and  perfumes,  and  timber  of 
various  descriptions ;  whilst  sugar, 
coffee,  and  tobacco  grow  most 
luxuriantly,  and  if  cultivated  would, 
I  think,  prove  as  remunerative  as 
cotton. 

<*  Itisdifficult  to  ascertain  the  area 


of  land  owned  by  Europeans,  of 
whom  ninety  per  cent,  are  British 
subjects;  but  hve  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  acres  is  certainly  not  an 
exaggerated  computation. 

'*  The  value  of  land  is  increasing  in 
proportion  to  the  influx  of  settlers, 
and  what  a  few  years  back  could  be 
had  at  two  shillings  an  acre,  is  now 
charged  from  seventeen  to  twenty 
shillings.  At  Levuka,  the  principal 
white  settlement,  the  average  price 
is  eighteen  shillings  per  acre,  and 
the  island  of  Ovalau  may  be  said 
to  have  become  the  property  of 
Englishmen." 

'*  The  prevalent  notion  that  some 
civilized  Government  will  sooner  or 
later  accept  the  protectorate  of  these 
Islands  is  giving  great  impetus  to 
immigration,  and  every  vessel  arriv- 
ingfrom  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
brings  a  batch  of  new  settlers,  com- 
prising entire  families.  With  a 
few  exceptions  they  are  all  British 
subjects. 

*'The  natives  appear  indifferent 
to  the  gradual  absorption  of  their 
land  by  the  white  man,  and  as  long 
as  the  latter  abstains  from  domineer- 
ing over  them  in  too  marked  a  man- 
ner, there  is  every  probability  of  this 
period  of  transition  passing  over 
without  a  collision  of  the  two  races. 
Should  troubles  unfortunately  super- 
vene, the  natives  will  not  be  found 
unprepared.  It  is  a  fact,  however 
incredible  it  may  appear,  that  the 
evils  which  have  arisen  in  New 
Zealand  from  allowing  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  to  become  possessed  of 
fire-arms  and  ammunition,  have 
not  deterred  the  settlers  in  Fiji  from 
pursuing  the  same  suicidal  policy, 
and  the  evil  continues,  notwith- 
standing the  protests  of  the  more 
thinking  and  less  selfish  portion  of 
the  commxmity.*' 

In  their  report,  dated  Levuka, 
Fgi,  18th    of   April,  1874,  H.M. 
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GommiBaioners,  in   describing  the 
resooroes  of  the  Islands,  say : — 

**  A  Binglo  sample  of  ton  tons  of 
sugar  has  been  produced  and  sent  to 
Australia,  and  two  mills  are  now 
being  erected  ,three  more  having  been 
ordered.  Every  planter  is  making 
an  experiment  of  a  small  acreage 
of  cane,  of  which  there  are  several 
indigenous  varieties  of  good  quality; 
and  men  who  have  experience  of 
cane-growing  in  Queensland  and  in 
the  West  Indies  have  pronounced  a 
very  favourable  opinion  on  the 
qudity  of  the  Fijian  cane.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  sugar 
will  be  the  chief  industry  of  the  best 
lands  of  Yiti  Levu,  Taviuni,  and 
Vanua  Levu,  while  cotton  remains 
the  staple  produce  of  the  Windward 
and  smaller  islands.** 

The  author  adds : — "  Hitherto 
cotton  has  been  the  product  to  which 
planters  have  chiefly  turned  their 
attention;  no  doubt  owing  to  the 
little  difficulty  experienced  in  its 
cultivation,  and  the  certainty  of  a 
quick  return.  A  cotton  plantation 
after  the  first  year  should  pay  its 
own  expenses,  and  with  all  working 
expenses  deducted  should  give  a 
clear  profit  of  at  leatt  ten  pounds 
per  acre.  Not  being  liable  to  any 
sudden  or  injurious  changes  of  tem- 
perature, the  plants  will  continue  to 
yield  for  several  years,  and  without 
requiring  any  other  attention  or 
labour  than  keeping  them  freefirom 
weeds  and  creepers,  and  pruning 
them  periodically.  Bugar  however 
promises  to  be  the  future  staple  pro- 
duct of  the  Fijian  lowlands,  while 
the  highlands  have  been  reported 
on  by  those  most  competent  to 
judge,  as  offering  admirable  facilities 
for  the  cultivation  of  tea  and  coffee." 

**If  in  a  few  years,  under  the 
obstructive  influences  of  barbarism 
and  strife,  in  the  total  absence  of 
settled  government,  limited  capital 


and  ill- managed  exertion  have  been 
productive  of  such  a  truly  marvellous 
increase  of  commerciid  prosperity, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  conclude 
(though  without  desiring  in  any- 
wise to  strain  at  logical  conclusions) 
that  as  a  British  Crown  Colony  we 
may  expect  much  from  FijL 

"  Communication  between  Fiji 
and  the  Australian  colonies  has 
hitherto  been  very  uncertain  and 
irregular.  Those  vessels  engaged 
in  the  trade  usually  arrived  about 
the  same  time,  and  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year  the  residents 
were  dependent  for  the  mails  on  any 
vessel  that  might  touch  there  on  her 
way  to  Samoa,  Tahiti,  etc*  The 
average  passage  to  Fiji  £rom  Sydney 
is  twenty  days*  sail,  but  from  Fiji  to 
Sydney,  on  account  of  the  £avonr- 
able  trade-winds,  it  seldom  exceeds 
twelve  days. 

"  This  serious  drawback  is  at  the 
present  moment  to  a  certain  extent 
removed  by  the  establishment  of 
a  line  of  steamers  between  San 
Francisco  and  Australia,  with  Fiji 
for  their  port  of  call ;  France  is  about 
to  establish  another  line  between 
Tahiti  and  New  Caledonia,  also 
touching  at  Fiji ;  and  in  the  recently 
projected  scheme  for  the  develop- 
ment of  trade  in  Polynesia — by  Mr. 
Yogel,  the  present  distinguished 
premier  of  New  Zealand — another 
profitable  opening  will  also,  let  us 
hope,  be  soon  found  for  the  com- 
mercial and  trading  industry  of  our 
new  province." 

Pastoral  Theology:  a  Treatise 
on  the  Office  and  Duties  of  the 
Christian  Pastor,  By  the  late 
Patrick  Fairhaim,  D.D.  With  a 
Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Author 
hy  the  Rev,  James  Dodds,  Edin- 
burgh :  T,  and  T,  Clark,  1876.— 
About  a  year  ago,  we  had  pleasure 
ia  introdaoiiig  to  our  roMton  Dt. 
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Fflirbaini's  work  on  the  "  Pastoral 
Epistles,"  and  commending  it  to  the 
regard  of  ministers  and  students. 
It  is  now  our  duty  to  call  attention 
to  the  last  work  of  this  distin- 
guished theologian,  published  since 
bis  removal  to  a  better  world.  It 
is  affecting  to  think  how  men  whom 
God  has  specially  honoured  in  the 
exposition  and  defence  of  His  truth 
are,  one  after  another,  removed 
from  our  midst.  But  several  of 
the  works  of  Dr.  Fairbaim  will  live, 
and  will  be  studied,  wo  doubt  not, 
by  successive  generations  of  devout 
inquirerfl.  The  comprehensiveness 
of  his  views,  his  sound  judgment, 
his  deep  sympathy  with  evangelical 
truth,  and  his  reverent  submission 
to  the  teaching  of  Holy  Scripture, 
give  to  his  various  writings  a  ster- 
ling value,  while  the  subjects  of 
which  they  treat  are  of  lasting  in- 
terest. His  style,  also,  is  chaste 
and  scholarly,  with  no  attempt  at 
laboured  embellishment,  but  often 
calling  forth  that  peculiar  pleasure 
in  the  mind  of  the  reader  which  is 
produced  by  clearness  and  precision 
of  language,  and  by  the  natural 
and  orderly  arrangement  of  ideas. 

The  present  volume,  coming  to 
ns  under  circumstances  so  affecting 
and  monitoiy,  will  command,  we 
hope,  an  extensive  circulation, 
and  will,  under  the  Divine  blessing, 
be  very  useful.  From  his  tomb  Dr. 
Fairbaim  speaks  to  young  minis- 
ters, and  to  those  who  are  prepar- 
ing for  the  ministry,  of  the  office 
and  duties  of  a  Christian  pastor. 
Every  topic  which  such  a  work 
should  embrace  seems  to  be  in- 
cluded in  this  treatise.  We  have 
examined  some  of  the  chapters, 
and  have  been  refreshed,  stimu- 
lated, and  admonished  by  the  coun- 
sels which  they  contain,  as  well  as 
instructedby  the  thoughtful  develop- 


ment of  important  truth.  We  ac- 
cept this  book  as  a  precious  legacy 
from  one  whose  writings  have  long 
commanded  our  esteem  and  admir- 
ation. 

A  Popular  Commentctry  on  the 
New  Testament.  By  D.  D.  Whe- 
don,  D.D.f  of  the  American  EpU' 
copal  Methodist  Church,  Vols.  I, 
and  II, :  The  Gospels,  Hodder 
and  Stoughton. — Of  the  numerous 
popular  and  portable  Commentaries 
which  have  appeared,  this  is  un- 
doubtedly the  best.  It  is  learned, 
clear,  terse,  and  forcible;  and  im- 
parts in  a  brief  form  a  large  amount 
of  information.  For  lay-preachers 
and  Sunday-school  teachers  it  is 
admirable,  and  its  price  is  so  mode- 
rate that  it  will  be  within  the  reach 
of  very  many.  It  is  somewhat  less 
copious  than  the  similar  work  by 
Barnes,  but  it  is  far  more  original ; 
and,  the  author  being  an  Arminian, 
its  theology  is  much  more  in  accord 
with  our  own  views.  There  is  in  it 
no  parade  of  scholarship,  yet  only 
a  scholar,  and  a  ripe  one,  could 
have  produced  it.  In  all  the  quali- 
fications essential  to  a  commen- 
tator Dr.  Whedon  is  second  to 
none,  so  that  he  may  be  taken  as  a 
safe  and  sure  guide  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  inspired  Word.  The 
volumes  are  beautifully  printed,  in 
a  small  but  clear  type,  and  they 
contain  several  illustrations,  of  Jeru- 
salem, etc.,  etc.,  which  are  new  and 
very  neat.  Each  consists  of  four 
hundred  and  twenty-two  pages, 
and  the  entire  Commentary  on  the 
New  Testament  is  to  be  completed 
in  five  volumes.  We  hope  Dr.  Whe- 
don will  hereafter  deal  with  the  Old 
Testament  in  like  manner;  mean- 
while we  recommend  our  readers 
to  procTure  so  much  of  the  work  as 
has  been  issued,  and  to  read  and 
study  it  with  all  possible  care. 
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Ths  Fireside  Hymn-Boole  :  con- 
ialning  selected  and  original 
Hymne  ;  compiled  by  Martha 
Braithwaite.  London :  Hamilton^ 
Adams,  and  Co, — ^We  have  looked 
over  this  little  work  with  disappoint- 
ment.  Its  title  led  as  to  hope  that 
it  wonld  be  a  simpler  sort  of  "  Lyra 
Domestica"  oontainiog  hymns  to 
be  song  by  the  family.  But  it  is 
rather  a  fair  oolleotion  of  saored 
poems  than  '*  fireside  hymns."  We 
cannot  imagine  the  household 
gathered  about  the  hearth  singing, 
as  a  hymn,  the  lines  on  the  death 
of  John  Howard,  eommenoing, 

**  Howard,  thy  task  is  done,  thy  Mas- 
ter oallB/' 


or  joining  in  the  ei^teen  verses 
entitled,  ••Las*  Words  of  Rather- 
ford."  The  ehief  nee  of  the  Tolome 
will  be  as  a  handy-sized  oolleotion 
of  sacred  poetiy. 

Kirwan^s  Letters  on  Bomamsm^ 
A  New  EdUion :  with  reooiifr- 
mendatory  Preface  by  Rev,  John 
Cairns,  DJ).,  Berwick.  Bdin- 
hurgh :  Johnstone,  Hunter,  and  Co. 

The  Congregational  Psalmist: 
First  Section— Tvnes  and  Cho- 
rales.  Compressed  Score  Edition. 
Edited  by  Henry  AUon,  D.D., 
and  John  Qa/untlett,  Mus.  Doc. 
London :  Hodder  and  StoughUm. 
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ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

ANNUAL  MSBTINO. 

Thk  Meeting  was  held  at  Exeter 
Hall  on  Monday  morning,  May  8rd,  the 
ohair  being  oooupied  by  the  Right 
Hon.  Jambs  Falbhaw,  the  Lord  Pro- 
vost of  Edinborgb.  The  hall  was 
densely  orowded. 

The  serrioe  commenced  with  the 
singing  of  the  hymn  beginning, — 

**  Father,  whose  eyerlasting  Love 

Thy  only  Son  for  sinners  gave ; 
Whose  gnoe  to  all  did  freely  moye, 
And  sent  Him  down  the  world  to 
saTS," 

and  the  reading  of  Psalm  IxTii.,  after 
which  theRsT.  Db.  Jambs  offered  prayer. 

The  Rbt.  G.  T.  Pbbxs,  M.A.,  then 
read  the  Report  :-— 

HoMB  RscBipra — Mission  House 
Donations,  Sabsoxiptions,  etc.,  £6,895 
.'U.  1(W. ;  Home  Districts,  inolading 
Kogland,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Zet- 
land, £95,B21 4^.  \\d,  \  Hibernian  Mis- 
sionaty  Society,  (cxdusiTe  of  Christ- 
mas Offerings,)  £3,516  \U, ;  Jnyenile 
Christmas  Offerings,  £10,868  tt.  6<f. ; 

Bgacies,  £12,157 14r.  8^.  (this  amonnt 


does  not  indnde  the  £5,000  legacy  of 
the  late  James  Heald,  Esq.,  it  being 
funded  in  accordance  with  his  will)  ; 
DiTidends  on  Property  to  seeore  An- 
nuities, £1,000  Is,  4i. ;  Interest  on 
Centenary  Grant,  £450 ;  Lapsed  An- 
nuities, £6,200 ;  Total  Home  Receipts, 
£186,409  2#.  U, 

FoBBiON  Rbcsipts.— Affiliated  Con- 
ferences and  Mi^fdonDiBtricts,  £47,630 
6«.  hdr.  Total  Home  and  Foreign 
Receipts,  £184,039  8«.  %d. 

Patmbnts.  —  General  Expenditure, 
£165,200  29.  \\d,\  Rome,  Special, 
ditto,  £1,656  18f.  id. ;  Naples,  ditto, 
£5,639  8#.  Id, ;  Speazia,  ditto,  £800 ;  Ad- 
vance to  Chapels,  to  be  repaid  by  Instal- 
ments, £6,750 ;  Total,  £179,946  is.  id. 

The  Ladies'  General  Committee  for 
Female  Education  in  Foreign  Coun- 
tries, and  other  benerolent  puiposes, 
has  ahK>  expended  £1,850  lot.  ^d,^  be- 
sides furnishing  school  materials, 
clothing,  etc.,  to  many  parts  of  the 
mission  field,  including  China,  India, 
Ceylon,  Africa,  Central  America,  Hud- 
son's Ray  Territory,  etc 

We  haTe  to  oongratulate  the  Society 
on  a  continued  increase  of  income.  It 
is  true  that  much  of  this  is  from 
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lonroeB  upon  which  we  oannot  abso- 
lately  depend,  and  from  whioh  it  is 
hardly  prohaUe  that  we  ahall  realiae 
in  anceeaaiTe  yean  so  laige  an  amount. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  steady  addition 
from  the  reoeipta  of  the  varione  Dis- 
trieta  in  the  United  Kingdom,  averag- 
ing for  the  past  few  years  £8,000 
annnally,  is  a  cheering  fact,  indicating 
the  growing  attachment  of  our  churches 
to  the  missionary  cause.  The  large 
and  unexpected  addition  to  the  income 
of  the  past  year  has,  meanwhile,  en- 
abled the  Society  to  meet  expenses  of 
an  extraordinary  character,  which 
oould  not  haye  been  provided  for  out 
of  the  ordinary  income  of  the  Society. 
We  have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  the 
Qreat  Head  of  the  Church  for  the 
eontinuance  of  His  blessing,  through 
which  we  commence  the  present  year 
under  favourable  financial  circum- 
atancea,  and,  from  a  surrey  of  the 
past,  may  take  courage  for  the  future. 

L  Missions  to  nominally  Christian 
countries,— viz.,  Ireland,  France, 
Switzerland,  Germany,  Italy,  Spain, 
and  Portugal.  In  these  we  have  to 
oontend  with  the  errors  of  Popery ;  and 
with  the  equally  injurious  influence 
of  un-evaugelical  Protestantism.  Our 
Irish  mission  is  our  oldest.  It  was 
eommenoed  in  1747,  when  no  Church 
cared  for  Ireland.  It  has  helped  to 
keep  aliTC  Protestantism  in  districts 
where  otherwise  there  was  some  danger 
of  its  extinction.  In  this  Island  we 
baTC  thirty-five  missionaries  employed 
in  connection  with  the  Irish  Con- 
ference, who  have  under  their  charge 
twenty-four  day-schools,  with  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy 
scholars.  The  French  Stations  are 
alowly  recovering  from  the  effects  of 
the  unsettled  political  and  social  con- 
dition of  their  country.  We  hope 
that  both  in  France  and  Switzerland 
there  are  signs  of  a  religious  awaken- 
ing. Many  are  beginning  to  feel  that 
the  soul  cannot  be  satisfied  with 
political  changes,  or  with  mere  literary 
and  scientific   culture,    which   have 


hitherto  been  preferred  to  the  living 
bread  of  the  Gospel    To  Christianize 
infidel  France  is  not  an  easy  task,  or 
one  to  be  lightly  enterprised.    Our 
meana  employed  should  bear   some 
proportion  to  the  work  to  be  done. 
The  conversion  of  France  to  Christ 
would  be  a  great  step  towards  a  re- 
vival of  spiritual  life  throughout  the 
European  world.    Under  the  French 
Conference  there  are  thirty  French 
ministers  labouring  in  Fhmce  and 
Switzerland,  with  churches  which  re- 
port one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  members,  and  with  fifty- 
nine  Sunday  and  day  schoola,  contain- 
ing two  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
seventy-two  scholani.    The  English  in 
Paris,  in  Boulogne,  and  Bheims  are 
not  neglected,  three  ministers  being 
employed  on  their  behalf.  The  Society 
has  been  recently  invited  to  occupy  a 
chapel  at  Brussels,  in  Belgium,  and  a 
commencement  has  been  made.     Our 
work  in  Germany  has  largely  pros- 
pered ;  and  it  has  been  necessary  to 
enlarge  the  Institution  for  the  train- 
ing of  the  ministers.    Here  we  have 
nineteen  ministers  (with  the  exception 
of  two,  all  Germans),  two  thousand 
one  hundred  and  three  members,  two 
thousand  and  twenty-eight  scholars. 
Already  we  have  two  stations  in  Bava- 
ria, and  one  in  Austria.    It  is  hoped 
that  the  mission  will  occupy  the  whole 
of  South  Germany  and  Hungary  event- 
ually.   Italy  and  Sicily  have  received 
a  large  share  of  our  attention.   The 
extension  of  the  work  has  rendered 
it  necessary  to  form  two  Districts— the 
head  of  one  being  Borne,  and  the  other 
Naples.    In  the  latter  city  a  beautiful, 
commodious,  and  costly  chapel  has 
been  opened  for  the  worship  of  God. 
In  this  land,  once  wholly  devoted  to 
Bomanism,  we  have  now  twentyminis- 
ters  (all  of  them,  with  two  exceptions, 
Italians),  who  are  occupying  twenty- 
four  stations,  and  report  one  thousand 
and  sixteen  members.    There  are  also 
twenty  day  and  Sunday-schools,  with 
eight  hundred  and  eighteen  scholars. 
In  Spain  and  Portugal  our  labours  are 
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oonfiaed  to  Gibnltor*  Baioelona,  Fori 
KAhon,  and  Oporto.  In  the  direot 
preaohing  of  the  Goepel,  and  in  the 
■ohools,  end  by  the  eixeoletion  of  the 
Beriptnxei,  onr  three  minieten  and 
one  lay  agent  are  folly  employed.  How 
long  we  may  be  permitted  to  occapy 
Spain  is  donbtf nl,  as  the  feeling  of  the 
present  Gorernment  is  opposed  to  all 
religions  ehange.  We  haye  in  Spidn 
and  Portugal  two  hundred  and  nine 
members,  seyenteen  day  and  Sunday- 
iehools,  with  one  thonsand  andserenty- 
one  seholars. 

In  these  Continental  missions  we 
have  altogether  seyenty-fiye  mission, 
aries  employed ;  our  Chorohf members 
nmnber  fiye  thousand  two  hnndred 
and  sixty-nine,  our  sdhools  oontain 
six  thonsand  nine  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  pupils. 

n.  The  European  nations  beyond 
the  bounds  of  Europe  bid  fair  to  out- 
number in  population,  before  the 
oonolusion  of  the  present  century,  the 
nations  from  which  they  haye  arisen. 
Being  offshoots  of  those  enterprising 
and  adyanoed  portions  of  our  race, 
which,  in  the  order  of  God's  proyi- 
dential  goyemment,  seem  destined  to 
influence  and  goyem  the  rest  of 
the  human  family,  no  duty  can  be 
more  incumbent  upon  the  Ohureh 
than  to  establish  and  maintain  among 
them  the  institutions  of  Christianity 
and  the  genuine  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  duty  of  our  own  Society,  espe- 
cially, towards  the  milliong  of  our  own 
flesh  and  blood  in  America,  Australia, 
and  South  Africa,  is  obyious.  Mr. 
Wesley's  flrst  mission  beyond  the 
United  Kingdom  was  to  America ;  his 
next  to  the  West  Indies;  and  since 
then  our  Missionary  Society  has  heart- 
ily laboured,  and  has  largely  reaped 
(among  the  British  colonists)  in  Korth 
America,  South  Africa,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand.  No  missions  haye  re- 
paid so  rapidly  and  so  largely  as  these ; 
for  out  of  them  haye  arisen  the 
Methodism  of  the  United  States,  now 
under  the  care  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Chuxoh ;  the  Canadian  Confer- 


ence, whieh  is  now  the  one  Conference 
of  Wesleyan  Methodism  in  British 
America  ;  and  the  Australasian  Con- 
ference, whieh  embraees  in  its  bounds 
all  the  colonies  of  Australia  and  of 
Kew  Zealand,  of  whieh  the  population 
is  mainly  British.  UTe  haye  not  re- 
ceiyed  the  latest  statistics  of  these 
Conferences,  and  there  is  great  diffi- 
eulty  in  separating  the  returns  of  the 
purely  missionary  woric  from  those  of 
the  ordinary  home  work  of  their 
churches.  Last  year  there  were 
returned  eight  hundred  and  eighty-one 
ministers,  ninety-nine  thousand  eic^t 
hundred  and  flfty-one  members,  with 
one  hundred  and  ninety-three  thousand 
seyen  hundred  and  sixty-two  scholars. 
In  South  Africa  the  returns  of  the 
colonial  and  mission  districts  are 
ninety-three  missionaries,  fourteen 
thousand  six  hnndred  and  thirty-eight 
members,  sixteen  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  three  scholars. 

m.  The  missions  to  the  African 
races  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  West 
Africa  are  among  our  earliest  missions, 
and  they  haye  a  peculiar  interest  con- 
nected with  them,  from  the  fact  that 
in  the  interest  and  defence  of  the 
Kegro  the  great  battle  of  justice  and 
philanthropy  was  fought,  which  cul- 
minated in  the  great  emancipation  of 
1884.  It  may  be  that  all  our  sanguine 
anticipations  of  the  immediate  results 
of  that  great  measure  haye  not  as  jet 
been  realised;  for  we  no  doubt  ex- 
pected too  much,  and  we  also  mis- 
calculated the  amount  of  the  moral  and 
educational  agencies  needed  for  the 
training  of  a  people  from  slayery  to 
freedom,  from  ignorance  to  enlighten- 
ment. In  the  West  Indies  for  some 
years  past  all  outward  circumstances 
haye  been  opposed  to  the  material 
prosperity  of  the  population ;  and  the 
absence  of  commerce  and  agricultural 
prosperity  has  most  injuriously  af- 
fected the  spiritual  and  social  adyance- 
ment  of  the  community  at  laxge. 
Neyertheless,  there  has  been  progress; 
and  we  haye  reason  to  be  thankful  for 
the  state  of  the  work  in  the  West 
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Indies.  In  West  Africa,  in  the 
colonies  of  the  Gambia  and  Sierra 
Leone,  and  in  the  New  British  posses- 
sion  on  the  Gold  Coast,  recently  saved 
from  Ashantee  rule,  there  are  open- 
ings for  nsef olness,  of  the  importance 
of  which  we  are  scarcely  at  present 
aware.  Slayeiy  has  been  abolished  in 
the  Gold  Coast  Territory,  and  thas  a 
great  obstacle  to  missionary  success 
has  been  removed.  Our  hope  for  the 
future  is  in  our  native  African  minis- 
try :  when  we  are  able  by  such  agents 
to  take  up  positions  in  th®  more 
healthy  interior,  we  may  expect  great 
results.  In  the  West  Indies  and  West 
Africa  we  have  one  hundred  and  thir- 
teen ministers,  fifty-three  thousand 
one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  members, 
and  thirty-five  thousand  seven  hundred 
scholars. 

lY.  Missions  in  countries  purely 
heathen  create  an  interest  far  beyond 
those  in  the  colonies  where  Christianity 
has  already  been  to  some  extent 
established.  It  is,  perhaps,  well  that 
such  should  be  the  case.  The  imagi- 
nation helps  to  deepen  a  right  feeling, 
and  to  sustain  faith  and  hope  in 
attempts  and  in  continual  labours 
which  for  a  time  afford  little  encourage- 
ment to  the  most  faithful  missionary. 
Our  missions  in  India  and  Ceylon, 
China  and  Polynesia,  are  of  this  cha- 
racter. There  are  in  India  thirty-four 
Hissionaiy  Societies  labouring,  and 
employing  six  hundred  and  six  foreign 
missionaries.  Our  Society  has  in 
India  and  Ceylon  eighty  missionaries ; 
the  Church-members  are  three  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  forty-one,  and 
the  children  in  the  schools  seventeen 
thousand  and  ninety-five.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  many  of  these  schools 
are  of  a  high  character,  and  that  over 
them  the  Government  Literary  In- 
spectors exercise  a  supervision. 

We  have  reason  to  be  thankful  for 
the  great  advance  of  the  Singhalese 
and  Tamil  Districts  in  Ceylon;  and 
also  for  the  improved  condition  of  our 
Indian  missions  generally.  The  suc- 
cess o!  missioii  work  in  India  is  not 


to  be  estimated  by  the  number  of  pro- 
fessed Christians,  but  by  the  numerous 
influences  steadily  and  silently  work- 
ing on  the  thought  of  India.  We  quote 
the  Quarterly  Review  as  a  dispas- 
sionate authority:— ** There  is  much 
real  work  being  done  in  India,  espe- 
cially in  the  teaching  of  truth,  and  the 
diminishing  of  evil ;  but  all  that  work 
has  been  done,  not  by  the  followers  of 
Bhagavad  Gita,  or  by  Vedantists,  or 
by  quietists  of  any  school,  but  by 
Christians  from  Europe,  whose  highest 
philosophy  is  to  do  good,  and  by  those 
natives  of  India,  now  a  considerable 
and  increasing  number,  who  have  been 
stimulated  by  the  teaching  and  ex- 
ample of  Europeans  to  go  and  do  like- 
wise." With  China,  also,  we  are  most 
intimately  connected.  It  offers  to  us 
a  field  larger  than  any  other  in  the 
known  world,  and  a  population  of  at 
least  four  hundred  millions,  which  is 
no  longer  likely  to  remain  inert  and 
uninfluenced  by  the  example  of  the 
European  nations  commercially  con- 
nected with  it.  In  all  probability  the 
Chinese  will  colonise  on  a  large  scale, 
not  only  portions  of  the  Asiatic  Con- 
tinent, but  also  of  North  Australia. 
It  is  possible,  too,  that  China  reformed 
and  reorganized  may  become  a  power 
in  the  world.  Should  not  special 
efforts  be  made  to  win  it  for  Christ  ? 
More  than  thirty  Missionary  Societies 
employ  about  two  hundred  European 
missionaries,  besides  natives,  in  this 
vast  empire.  Our  Society  has  twelve 
missionaries,  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  members,  four  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  scholars.  The  proof 
that  Christianity  is  making  itself  felt 
in  China  is  the  increasing  organized 
opposition  it  now  meets  with.  Societies 
to  advocate  the  claims  of  Confucius 
and  others,  in  opposition  to  the 
claims  of  Christ,  are  established  in 
the  large  towns  in  which  our  missions 
are  situated,  and  the  various  methods 
used  by  European  Societies  are 
imitated,  in  order  to  support  these 
reactionary  efforts.  Medical  missions 
in  China  have  been  found  highly 
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advantageoiu.  We  have  one  in  con- 
nection with  our  nusBion  at  Waohang. 
As  in  India,  so  also  in  China,  and,  in 
fact,  in  evezy  other  mindon  field, 
attempts  are  being  made  to  raise  np 
and  train  a  native  ministzy  to  be  pas- 
tors of  the  churches  of  the  fntore. 

V.  Oar    Polynesian    missions    are 
nnder  the  care  of  the  Australasian 
Conference.      The  Friendly   Islands 
are  altogether  Christian  in  profession, 
and  the  distinction  is  now  being  made 
between  the  regular  pastorate  and  the 
missionary  staff.    King  George  is  as 
friendly  as  ever,  and   first  in  evezy 
good  word  and  work.  The  Fiji  Islands 
have  since  onr  last  meeting  become  a 
British  possession,  with  the  full  and 
free  consent  of  the  king,  the  chiefs, 
and  the  people.    We  shall  watch  with 
interest  the  working  of  this  new  experi- 
ment in  colonial  goTcmment  upon 
which  the  English  Qoyemment  has 
entered  in  good  faith,  and  with  the 
most  honourable  and  elevated  concep- 
tion of  its  duties ;  and  we  pray  that 
the  blessing  of  God  may  rest  upon  the 
undertaking.     The  establishlDg  of  a 
mission  either  on  the  island  of  New 
Britain  or  New  Ireland  or  on  some 
other  islands  near  the  east  coast  of  New 
Guinea,  is  in  contemplation  by  the 
Australian  Committee,  to  be  carried 
on  mainly  by  native  agents.    Besides 
these  missions  large  efforts  are  being 
made  to  follow  the  rapidly  wide-spread- 
ing settlements,  which  in  Queensland 
have  advanced  far  beyond  the  tropics, 
and  a  mission  has  also  been  established 
in  North  Australia.    In  Victoria  the 
Chinese  mission  is  a  success.     New 
Zealand,  until  within  the  last   few 
years  a  mission  field,  is  now  a  distinct 
Conference ;  and  the  mission  forms 
part   of   the   regular   Circuit    work. 
On  these  missions  we  had,  in  1874, 
labouring    in    connection  with   the 
Australasian  Conference,  eighty-eight 
missionaries,  of  whom  sixty-five  are 
natives;    thirty-four   thousand    one 
hundred  and    sixty-nine    members, 
fifty-five    thousand   seven    hundred 
and  twenty-one  scholars ;  but  these 
'^ms  are  included  in  the  general 
u  of  the  AustralaBian  Conference. 


VI.  The  educational  work    of  the 
Society  has  not  been  neglected.    In  aU 
our  mission  Circuits,  schoolB  adapted 
to  the  condition  of  the  population 
form  part  of  our  system  of  operation. 
But  we  refer  to  High  Schools,  and 
Training  Establishments  for  teachers 
and  for  students  prepazing   for  the 
ministry.      Small  establishments  of 
this  sort  we  have  in  Gezmany  and  in 
Italy,  and  in  the  latter  country  we 
have  a  good  school  at   Padua.     In 
France  the  Lausanne  College,  whidi 
has  suffered  from  the  war  and  the 
subsequent  unsettled  state  of  France, 
is  about  to  be  revived ;  the  school  at 
Ntmes  is  maintained  in  efficiency.   In 
West  Africa  we  have  a  High  School 
in  Sierra  Leone,  and  a  better  daas 
school,  somewhat  above  the  ordinary 
common  schools,  in  Cape  Coast.    We 
are  preparing    to   establish  a   Higjh 
School  at  Lagos,  and  the  Committee 
has  made  a  large  grant  for  this  pur- 
pose.   So  also  in  the  West  Indies,  we 
have  a  school  of  a  higher  class  in  the 
Bahamas,  and  are  preparing  to  estab- 
lish another  in  Jamaica.    In  tropical 
climates,  espeoiaUy  where  there  are 
found  educated  ziatives  competent  to 
take  a  large  share  of  the  labour,  the 
difficulty  is  in  procuring  azid  keeping 
in  the  work  European  teachers,  owing 
to  failure  of  health.     In  India  and 
Ceylon  the  difficulty  is  not  so  great, 
as  theze  are  to  be  found  on  all  our 
missions  ziatives  competent  to  assist, 
and,  in  some  cases,  to  undertake  tiie 
management  of  schools  of  a  hi^  cha- 
racter, such  as  we  have  in  Oeykm  and 
Continental  India.    In  South  Africa 
the  Establishment  at   Heald  Town 
has  been  enlarged,  and  every  effort  is 
being  made  to  render  it  worthy  of  its 
position  as  the  head  school  of  our 
native    missions.    In  all  the  South 
African  Districts  attempts  are  being 
made  to  establish  preparatozy  training 
schools,  under  ministers  set  apart  for 
this  woriE.    We  are  convinced  move 
and  more  that  the  consolidation  and 
perpetuity  of  the  results  of  missionary 
labour  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon 
sehodlfl  adapted  to  all  the  dasses  of 
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the  popnlAtioB,  aad  to  every  otage  of 
their  mentftl  growth. 

The  Report  referred  in  eoncliuion  to 
the  deaths  of  the  Bey.  Ltike  H.  Wise- 
man,  the  Bey.  J.  W.  Appleyard,  who 
for  aboye  thirty  years  was  a  hiborioas 
mlssionazy  in  Sonth  Africa ;  Joseph 
Jackson,  who  was  bom  at  Lily  Fon- 
tein,  and  died  at  Natal  after  a  brief 
bat  nsefal  ministry;  Peter  Tamer 
and  George  Battle,  who  finished  their 
oonrse  in  Aostralasia,  and  whose 
memoiy  will  be  long  and  gratefoUy 
cherished.  To  these  most  be  added 
the  names  of  George  Scott,  John  Car- 
tis,  Joseph  F.  Sonthem,  and  John  M. 
Bell,  who,  though  young  in  years,  were 
fall  of  promise.  Nor  must  we  forget 
the  godly  women  who,  as  wiyes  of 
missionaries,  haye  fallen  asleep  in  the 
foreign  field.  Among  the  laity  we 
haye  lost  some  of  oar  most  steadfast 
friends:  Dr.  Humphrey  Sandwith, 
who,  when  missions  and  missionaries 
were  assailed  in  trying  times,  was  eyer 
ready  to  defend  them  by  his  generous 
and  yigorous  pen.  Samuel  Hill  Smith, 
who  was  an  unfaltering  friend  of  mis- 
sions, and  a  model  District  treasurer. 
Bobert  Lindsay,  of  Belfast,  whose  in- 
fluence and  property  were  consecrated 
to  God  and  Methodism ;  and  Mr. 
Maynard,  of  Cape  Town,  who  was  a 
firm  benefactor  to  the  South  African 
missions. 

Bat  in  the  midst  of  these  saddening 
and  admonitory  dispensations  of  Fro- 
yidence  the  Committee  haye  been 
oheered  by  many  sabstantial  tokens 
of  the  fayoor  and  blessing  of  God.  In 
the  spirit  of  enlarged  liberality  which 
has  been  given  to  the  churches  at 
home ;  in  the  organization  and  exten- 
sion of  missions  by  the  Canadian  and 
Australasian  Conferences;  in  the 
noble  and  self-sacrificing  efforts  to 
deyelop  self-sustentation  in  Ceylon, 
among  the  colonists  of  South  Africa, 
and  in  some  of  the  islands  of  the  West 
Indies ;  aboye  all,  in  the  ingathering 
of  souls  to  the  fellowship  of  the  Gospel, 
the  Oommittee  haye  abundant  cause 
to  rejoice  and  be  glad. 


The  CsAntiiAii  then  said  .—My  Chris- 
tian friends,  I  am  sure  that  I  should 
neyer  haye  attempted  to  haye  occupied 
the  position  in  which  your  kindness 
has  placed  me  had  it  not  been  stated 
in  an  eloquent  note  from  a  dear  friend, 
now  nomore,  that  it  was  the  unanimous 
wish  of  the  Committee  that  I  should 
occupy  this  place.  I  am  quite  sure 
there  are  no  merits  of  my  own  that 
entitle  me  to  anything  of  the  sort.  This 
is  the  third  time  that  I  haye  been  in 
this  ballon  an  occasion  like  the  present. 
I  remember  the  first  time  Dr.  Bunting 
gaye  me  a  ticket,  and  I  had  a  seat 
against  the  wall  in  the  gallery  before 
me;  I  thought  it  was  the  grandest 
meeting  that  eyer  I  attended  in  my 
life.  The  second  time  when  I  was 
present  was  when  Sir  Francis  Lycett 
occupied  the  chair ;  and  most  ably  did 
he  perform  his  duties  upon  that  in- 
teresting occasion.  I  f  I  feel  encouraged 
by  one  thing  more  than  any  other  it  is 
that,  on  my  accepting  the  appointment, 
and  stating  that  I  could  only  discharge 
the  duties  in  a  yery  feeble  manner 
indeed,  I  receiyed  a  note  from  Mr.  Wise- 
man, the  last  words  of  which  were, 
"  As  thy  day  is,  so  shall  thy  strength 
be.*'  Those  were  the  last  lines  that  I 
receiyed  from  our  dear  friend.  We 
must  not  question  the  Lord^s  doings. 
He  buries  His  workers,  but  He  carries 
on  His  work.  **  Not  unto  us,  0  Lord, 
not  unto  us,  but  unto  Thy  Name,  give 
glory  1"  And  He  will  have  it  all;  He 
will  not  divide  it  with  another ;  He  will 
work  by  whomsoeyer  He  will,  in  the 
accomplishment  of  His  great  purpose 
in  the  conyersion  of  the  world. 

Tou  will  be  happy  to  hear  by  the 
Beport  that  this  Society  is  working  in 
happy  concert  and  harmony  with  kin- 
dred institutions,  haying  for  its  object 
the  like  end ;  and  it  will  take  aU  the 
Societies  to  work  hand  in  hand  in  the 
manner  they  have  been  doing,  and  are 
yet  doing,  in  order  to  create  any 
impression  upon  the  world  which  lieth 
in  the  arms  of  the  wicked  one.  Great 
things  haye  been  done  in  the  past ;  let 
us  take  courage  in  reference  to  the 
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faioTC.  It  will  moreover  take  all  the 
Societies'  work  in  order  to  bear  np  a 
front  against  the  inroads  of  Popexy, 
which  is  rearing  its  head  in  oar  yeiy 
midst.  It  was  only  the  other  day  that 
a  peer  of  the  realm  was  honoured  with 
dignity  and  distinction ;  these  digni- 
ties, and  honours,  and  distinctions  he 
thonght  proper  to  lay  at  the  feet  of  the 
Pope.  Jast  come  from  Bome  is  another 
Englishman,  reared  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Church  of  England,  but  who,  retrograd- 
ing tiom.  it,  has  entered  that  other 
Church  the  head  of  which  is  the  Pope. 
Just  coming  here — ^what  does  he  do  ? 
presides  in  a  meeting  into  which  re- 
porters are  admitted,— I  would  not  mind 
if  it  was  a  priyate  meeting  of  their  own, 
where  there  were  no  reporters, — ^but 
where  reporters  are  admitted  he  puts 
the  Pope  first,  and  our  beloved  Queen 
number  two  1  I  felt  indignant :  on  the 
part  of  the  peer  of  the  realm  it  was 
ungrateful ;  but  on  the  part  of  the  new 
Cardinal,— what's  his  name  ?— "  Man- 
ning *' — ^well,  his  name  ought  to  be  for- 
gotteoy^on  thepart  of  Cardinal  Manning 
it  was  positively  hateful;  it  is  time 
that  we  had  some  Bismarck  in  our  midst ; 
and  I  do  not  think  the  time  is  far  dis- 
tant when  some  strong  measures  will 
have  to  be  taken  to  prevent  the  further 
inroads  of  Popery  amongst  us. 

It  is  time,  however,  that  I  turned  to 
another  subject.  Some  time  ago  I  saw 
a  catalogue  of  books  for  sale  in  one  of 
the  northern  towns  of  Scotland,  and 
in  that  catalogue  I  saw  thirty-six 
volumes  of  the  Method'uft  Magazine, 
begixming  with  that  for  the  year  1791. 
Not  having  time  to  wait  until  the  sale 
of  those  books  came  round,  I  instructed 
the  auctioneer  to  buy  them  for  me, 
which  he  did,  and  on  going  to  him  to 
pay  for  them,  and,  asking  the  price,  he 
said  twelve  shillingB.  So  I  began 
multiplying  twelve  shillings  by  the 
thirty-six  volumes  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  full  amount.  •*  No,"  he  said, 
"  twelve  shillings  for  the  lot."  ...  I 
have  had  some  good  reading  in  those 
Magazines ;  and  if  you  only  saw  some 
of  the  portraits  and  engravings  of  the 


old  preachers  yon  would  be  veiy  much 
astonished.  In  one  of  them,  thai  for 
the  year  1818, 1  read  an  account  of  the 
first  Missionary  Meeting,  held  in  the 
old  chapel  in  Leeds.  I  was  deeply  in- 
terested in  that.  Well,  who  vras  in 
the  chair  f  Why,  Thomas  Thompson, 
the  friend  of  Wilberforoe  all  through 
life.  Who  were  the  ministers?  Mr. 
Bunting  was  there,  not  Dr.  Banting 
then ;  and  Richard  Watson  was  there  ; 
and  Bichard  Waddy,  the  grandfather 
of  the  member  for  Barnstaple;  and 
Charles  Atmore  and  James  Wood. 
There  was  amongst  the  ministers 
Dr.  Newton,  who  was  not  then  the  dis- 
tinguished advocate  of  missions  that 
he  afterwards  became.  Then  amongst 
the  Uymen  were  Mr.  Dawson,  of  Bam- 
bow,  whom  some  of  you  have  heard 
speak  from  this  platform;  he  was  a  very 
intimate  friend  of  mine,  and  I  have 
great  satisfaction  in  seeing  that  he  was 
present.  There  were  also  present  Wil- 
liam Gilyard  Soarth,  Mr.  Sigston,  and 
BenjaminStocks,allgiant8  in  thosedays. 
It  was  a  grand  meeting,  and  filled  my 
very  heart  with  love  and  gratitude  to 
Gk>d  for  that  foundation  of  missions 
established  in  the  old  chapel  at  Leeds. 
I  have  heard  my  father  speak  of  Dr. 
Coke  being  carried  in  a  sedan-chair  to 
Benjamin  Qott's,  at  Leeds,  the  chair 
being  left  in  the  yard  while  Dr.  Coke 
went  into  the  counting-house  to  ask 
for  a  subscription  for  Wesleyan  Mis- 
sions; nor  was  he  disappointed.  Such 
was  the  grand  meeting  at  Leeds.  It 
spread  to  Sheffield,  HaJifaz,  and  Hull, 
and  many  other  places, — the  fire  having 
been  kindled,  it  spread  around  on  every 
hand.  At  one  place,  at  Sheffield,  there 
were  three  sermons  which  I  should  like 
to  have  heard— one  by  Biohaxd  Watson, 
another  by  Mr.  Bunting,  another  by 
the  Bev.  James  Wood.  Mr.  Watson 
said  at  one  of  the  meetings : — *'  The 
Bible  Society  has  rolled  a  grand  stream 
of  truth  throughoutthe  world,  but  God 
has  commanded  us  to  send  mission- 
aries to  the  banks  of  the  mighty  river, 
and  cry, '  Ho,  every  one  that  thizsteth, 
oome  ye  to  the  waters.' "    They  had  a 
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grand  meeting  at  NewoaBtle*— and  we 
haye  a  repreeentatiye  from  that  (own  ; 
I  saw  one  in  the  Committee-room,  a 
warm-hearted  Methodist.  Mr.  Wes- 
ley held  Newcastle  in  great  favonr,  as 
yon  all  know ;  it  had  a  great  share  of 
his  laboors,  for  which  it  has  reason  to 
he  prond. 

Then,  again,  I  may  tell  you  that, 

in  the  Magazines   to 

which  I  haye  referred,  the  speakers 
and  the  chairman  are  spoken  of  in 
▼exy  highly  commendable  terms.  Now 
I  wonder  what  my  friend  the  President 
would  say  if  he  were  spoken  of  as  they 
were  at  that  time.  At  the  Halifax 
meeting  the  chairman  is  said  to  haye 
made  **  a  neat  and  appropriate  speech ;  ** 
that  of  Beyerley  was  **  argnmentatiye 
and  eloqaent ; "  another  was  **  jndi- 
oioos  and  impressiye;"  but  Mr. 
Brown's  beat  them  all — it  was  *'  elo- 
quent and  appropriate."  Mr.  Daw- 
son's speech  at  one  place  is  described 
as  one  **of  great  originality  and 
vigour  ;"  and  I  can  belieye  it  with  all 
my  heart,  for  I  haye  often  heard  him. 
At  Bridlington  one  was  **  neat  and  con- 
Tincing ;"  one  was  "  yery  affecting,"  and 
another  **  yery  animated."  At  Wake- 
field the  enthusiasm  had  risen  to  such 
a  pitch  that  Mr.  Bunting  exultingly 
declared  his  yery  belief  that  £1,000 
would  be  added  to  the  usual  collection. 

Some  of  the  best  and  brightest  intel- 
lects haye  been  occupied  in  adyancing 
the  cause  of  Christian  missions.  Look 
at  Mr.  Bunting,  look  at  Bichard  Wat- 
Bon,  look  at  Mr.  Atherton,  and  a  great 
many  others — men  spending  and  being 
spent  in  the  service  of  our  Heayenly 
Master.  They  haye  gone  to  their  re- 
ward, and,  it  may  be,  are  looking  down 
npon  us,  inquiring  whether  we  are 
treading  in  their  footsteps;  whether 
we  are  doing  as  they  did  ;  or  perhaps 
saying  to  me  and  to  you, "  Brother, 
how  is  it  with  you  ?  "  and  '<  Sister,  how 
is  it  with  you  V*  Let  us  each  one  per- 
form OUT  individual  duty,  as  we  shall 
each  one  have  to  answer  to  God  at  the 
great  day  of  account  for  what  we  do, 
and  for  what  also  we  leave  undone. 


God  grant  that  all  of  us  individually 
may  be  engaged  in  the  blessed  work 
of  advancing  the  cause  of  missions ! 

It  maybe  said:  Haye  we  no  suc- 
cessors of  those  who  have  gone  ?  Has 
no  mantle  fallen  upon  those  still  with 
us  ?  Why,  there  is  the  President  here, 
himself  a  yery  Boanerges  of  faith  and 
power ;  and  his  addresses  are  "  neat 
and  appropriate"  and  everything  you 
can  desire,  and  thank  Gk>d  we  have 
such  a  President.  It  may  be  said. 
What  has  been  done  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Missionary  Society  at 
Leeds  old  chapel  ?  It  is  a  grand  old 
chapel,  that.  I  know  of  one  case  of 
clear  conyersion  to  God  in  it.  I  knew 
a  young  man  who  sat  under  the  clock 
by  the  side  of  his  grandfather,  on  a 
<*  watchnighty"  and  Dr.  Hannah — ^not 
Dr.  then— spoke  from  the  words  : 
<'  Behold,  what  manner  of  love  the 
Father  hath  bestowed  upon  us,"  and 
so  forth.  That  was  his  text;  on  which 
he  dwelt  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and 
just  in  the  interval,  as  the  people  were 
going  down  on  their  knees  to  begin^the 
New  Tear's  day,  the  Spirit  of  God 
entered  into  the  heart  of  that  young 
man,  and  told  him,  "  Thy  sins  are  for- 
forgiyen  thee ;  go  in  peace."  I  knew 
that  case  well.  But  has  not  the  mis- 
sion cause  had  great  success  abroad  7 
Look  at  Fiji.  I  will  not  refer  to  any 
other.  The  nation  has  been  literally 
"  bom  in  a  day."  There  are  those  now 
liying — among  whom  are  Messrs.  Cal- 
vert and  Wilson — ^who  are  living  testi- 
monies to  the  great  work  that  God  has 
done  in  Fiji ;  and  the  Beport  has  re- 
minded you  this  morning  that  these 
Islands  are  now  brought  under  the 
dominion  of  our  Queen.  I  tell  you 
that  is  a  cluster  of  diamonds  not  the 
least  brilliant  in  the  crown  of  our 
beloved  Victoria.  This  is  not  a  triumph 
of  the  sword ;  it  is  the  triumph  of  the 
power  of  God— the  Gospel  of  Divine 
truth. 

Now,  I  am  not  going  to  detain  you 
any  longer,  because  there  is  the  Presi- 
dent here,  who  is  very  anxious  to  get 
up,  and.  I  have  kept  him  too  long ; 
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ivsl  aUow  me,  hoiraTer,  before  I  ait 
down,  to  ipeek  of  Comeltne.  I  wm 
yeiy  nmeh  stniek  in  leeding  in  the 
Aets  of  the  Apoetles  about  OomeliuB ; 
he  prayed,  endComelioi  more  then 
pnyed— he  did  what  we  must  also  do, 
he  gaTe  ahns,  he  ponred  them  into  the 
treasoiy.  Well,  then,  look  at  the  mes- 
sage thai  was  sent,  as  reported  in  the 
Acts,  sent  by  the  angel  from  heaTen,^ 
and  a  similar  message  will  be  sent  to 
STeiy  one  of  ns  if  we  be  on  the  oat- 
look  for  it,—"  Cornelias,  thy  prayer  is 
heard,  and  thine  alms  arehad  in  remem- 
brance in  the  sight  of  Qod."  After 
this,  is  there  any  wonder  that  whilst 
Peter  was  preaehing— for  it  was  Peter, 
the  first  missionary,  who  went  oat 
from  Joppa,  and  preached  to  Cornelias 
and  those  who  were  with  him— while 
he  was  preabhing  it  is  no  wonder  that 
'*  the  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  all  them  that 


heard  the  Word  1"    Well,  U  we  would 
hare  like  results,  we  must  adopt  like 
means.    Bat  listen  to  another  from 
the  Lord  of  Hosts  through  His  prophet 
lialaohi  What  is  said  to  him  r   What 
was  he  commissioned  to  say  must  be 
done  in  addition  to  prayer  ?  "  Bring  ye 
all  the  tithes  into  the  storehouse,  thtt 
there  may  be  meat  in  Mine  house,  and 
proTO  Me  now  herewith,  saith  the  Lord 
of  Hosts,  if  I  will  not  open  you  the 
windows  of  heaven."    Kow,  let  us  all 
engage  in  solemn  prayer  to  Ahnighty 
Ood,  and  in  the  resolve  that  we  will 
this  morning  pour  rich  gifts  into  the 
mission  treasuiy — ^let  us  resolve  to  do 
this,  and  then  let  us  knock,  as  it  were 
npon  the  very  windows  of  heaven,  until 
He  shall  open  the  windows  and  pour 
out  such  a  blessing  upcm  us  that  there 
shall  not  be  room  enough  to  contain 
it. 


{lb  be  concluded.) 


POETRY. 


GOD  WITH  ME  ! 


God  with  me,  where'er  I'm  straying ; 

God  with  me,  each  hour  I  live ; 
From  His  mouth  *tis  no  vain  saying ; 

Thanks  to  Him  I'll  ever  give  : 
"  How,"  ask  you,  **  fares  it  with  thee  ? " 
Ever,  ever,  God  with  me  I 

Bound  me  worldly  glories  thronging, 
High  o*erhead  gleam  brightly  forth ; 

Eager  crowds  for  them  are  longing, 
Skilfal  to  appraise  their  worth  : 

<*  How,"  ask  you,  *<  fares  it  with  thee? " 

Ev'n  in  troubles,  God  with  me ! 

**  God  with  me  1 "   Yon  roses  blooming 
Stand  in  heavenly  colours  gay ; 

Youthful  beauty  sweetly  glowing 
Scarce  may  rival  their  array : 

•  •  How,"  ask  you, "  fares  it  with  thee  ?  " 

Boses  breathe  forth,  •*  God  with  me  1 " 

From  the  Oerman  of  Dr.  G.  W,  Fink, 


"God  with  mel"  When  eve  soft  stealing 
Darkens  the  flower-spangled  plain. 

Torn  by  no  sad  restless  feeling, 
Cahn  with  Nature  I  remain : 

<<  How,"  ask  you, "  fares  it  with  thee? " 

Bippling  brooks  say,  "  God  with  me !" 

True,  indeed,  the  flowers  may  perisb. 
Or  the  streams  no  longer  run ; 

Frost  may  spoil  the  blooms  I  cherish ; 
Be  it  so !    What  harm  is  done  ? 

**  How,  poor  man,  fares  it  with  thee  ? " 

In  all  losses,  God  with  me  I 

**  God  with  me  1 "  can  fears  distress  me  ? 

<*  God  with  me  ! "  in  darkest  nigjht, 
"God  with  mel"   when  bri^^t  days 
bless  me,  — 

*<  God  with  me  1"  inspires  delight : 

"How,"  askyou,  "fares  it  with  thee?" 

Ever,  ever,  God  with  me  ! 

W.  8. 
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1.  PostsuouthGabbison. — From  the 
Rev.  W.  Shaw  CaldrooH.—U&toh  31flt, 
1875. — The  pasfc  qaarter  has  been  one 
of  great  change  in  this  garrison.  Many 
old  friends  have  come  and  gone,  and 
among  those  who  have  come  are  the 
52nd  Light  Infantry, — ^the  regiment 
that  claims  to  have  decided  the  fate  of 
the  battle  of  Waterloo.  Four  years 
ago  I  was  known  personally  to  eyery 
soldier  in  it ;  now  nearly  one-half  of 
the  regiment  is  composed  of  new 
comers.  Bat  some  of  the  old  **  stand- 
ards" remain,  and  give  a  tone  of 
sobriety  and  piety  to  it.  The  regimental 
Temperance  Society  formed  in  Malta 
still  lives,  and  some  of  the  converts 
gained  there  continue  to  "  walk  in  the 
Ught." 

Two  poor  Wesleyan  lads  belonging 
to  the  A.H.C.  and  A.S.C.  died  in  the 
Military  Hospital  last  month  of  con- 
sumption :  of  both  of  them  I  have  hope. 
The  regulations  were,  in  the  case  of  one 
of  them,  so  far  relaxed  as  to  allow  of  his 
mother  being  with  him,  day  and  night, 
during  the  last  fortnight  of  his  life. 
The  fifteen  or  twenty  other  patients 
in  the  ward  respected  her  anguish  and 
sorrow  as  much  as  possible ;  and  she 
was  given  such  seclusion  as  a  movable 
screen  can  afford;  but  motherly  love 
had  to  carry  this  Christian  lady — for 
snchshewas — through  some  novel  and 
trying  scenes  and  sounds.  Her  boy 
woke  up  an  hour  or  two  before  death 
came,  and  cheered  her  with  a  most  un- 
equivocal statement  of  hope  and  peace. 

Some  other  cases  of  good  have  also 
eome  under  my  notice.  A  warrant 
officer  in  the  Kavy  tells  his  own  tale 
in  a  letter  to  me,  of  which  I  give  an 
extract : — "  Your  conversation  with 
me  last  Saturday  evening  week  gave 
me  some  courage ;  but  0 1  I  bless  and 
adore  the  holy  name  of  God  who  led 
me  to  think  of  going  to  chapel  on  Sun- 
day last.  But  even  then,  I  was  going 
away  unsatisfied,  and  had  you  not 
beckoned  to  me  to  stay  to  the  prayer- 
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meeting,  I  should  have  gone.  You  saw 
me,  and  lifted  your  finger,  and  I  re- 
mained. The  first  prayer  moved  me 
greatly;  the  second  reached  my  soul. 
I  cried  unto  the  Lord  from  the  depths 
of  my  heart :  it  was  like  Jacob,  in  his 
struj^e  :— 

'  Wrestling,  I  will  not  let  Thee  go, 
Till  I  Thy  name,  Thy  nature  know.' 

Suddenly,  there  came  a  calm  as  if  a 
voice  had  said,  *  Peace,  be  still.'  Since 
then,  I  have  been  a  new  man,  and  I 
have  been  utterly  surprised  at  the 
difference  it  makes  to  my  life.  Thank 
God  the  Navy  has  so  much  im. 
proved,  that  the  generality  of  men  in 
it  have  more  respect  for  the  things  that 
belong  to  God  than  they  had  when  I 
first  entered  it." 


2.  Falmouth. — From  tJisRev.  Henry 
Pi^<?«.— April  6th,  1875.— The  parade- 
services  for  the  boys  from  H.M.S. 
'*  Ganges,"  though  much  interrupted 
by  rough  weather,  have  been  happy 
seasons.  I  have  been  pleased  with  the 
continued  attention  and  the  lively 
interest  which  the  lads  themselves  have 
manifested.  Occasionally,  I  have 
adopted  a  catechetical  style,  when  I 
have  found  them  quick  and  ready  with 
their  answers.  Although  a  regular 
week-day  meeting  has  been  impractic- 
able, I  have  encouraged  them  to  call  on 
me  when  they  are  ashore,  and  I  have 
had  opportunities  for  closer  conversa- 
tion with  someof  them.  As  far  as  I  can 
judge,  the  religious  tone  among  them 
is  good ;  but  I  should  like  to  meet  with 
some  clear  cases  of  conversion.  One  of 
those  with  whom  I  have  come  into 
close  contact  speaks  of  himself  as 
rejoicing  in  the  Lord. 

The  Cornwall  Artillery  Militia  is  now 
undergoing  training.  I  waited  upon 
the  Colonel,  who  promised  that  all  tho 
men  who  desired  should  be  marched 
to  chapel ;  which  has  been  done. 

2o 


HOME-MISSIONARY  CORRESPONDENCE. 


1.  Claphim. — Fromthc Rer.miUam 
J,  Beaton, — ^April  9ih,  1875.—  Daring 
the  qnarfcer  we  have  continued  to 
receire  additions  to  onr  congregation 
and  to  onr  Chnroh-members,  as  also 
to  onr  Snnday-sohool.  A  new  class 
has  been  formed,  for  young  females, 
with  gratifying  results.  We  have  a 
vigorously-conducted  Bible- class,  in 
connection  with  which  able  lectures 
have  been  delivered  by  the  Rev.  George 
C.  Harvard,  the  Rev.  William  Arthur, 
M.A.,  the  Rev.  Sidney  J.  P.  Dunman, 
and  others.  Mothers'-meetings  are 
held,  and  "British  Workman  Read- 
ings," in  which  nn  effort  to  bring  the 
Gospel  to  the  homes  of  the  poor  is 
persistently  made;  and  not  without 
visible  effect.  There  are  now  ninety- 
two  Church-members  in  connection 
with  Clapham.  This  mission  is  full  of 
encouragement. 

2.  Basikostoke. — From  the  Journal 
oftlte  Mev.  William  P.  EllU,  to  March, 
1876. — ^The  trustees  have  determined 
to  erect  a  chapel  in  this  town,  to 
accommodate  three  hundred  and 
twenty  people.  This  is  quite  necessary 
to  the  success  of  our  work  here.  Our 
Sunday-school  is  still  improving  under 
good  superintendence.  During  the 
summer  months,  I  preached  in  the 
open  air  at  least  once  a  week.  In  the 
adjacent  villages  there  have  been  open- 
air  services,  and  meetings  in  cottages. 
Some  "continuous  services"  have 
been  held  with  good  effect.  lu  one 
village,  with  three  hundred  and  twenty 
inhabitants,  there  is  but  one  service 
in  the  church  on  a  Sunday — the  church 
holding  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
persons,  and  being  attended  by  a  dozen 
or  fourteen  people.  We  have  been 
refused  a  site  here  for  a  chapel,  and 
in  some  other  villages  also.  Many 
would  let  us  occupy  their  cottages,  but 
are  afraid  to  do  so.  We  have  now 
three  classes  and  a  regularly-organized 
Methodist  agency  at  work,  which  are 
gradually  developiug  Chcir  usefulncEs. 


When  we  get  our  much-needed  chapel, 
we  believe  we  shall  be  more  than  com- 
pensated for  the  labour  bestowed  on 
this  part  of  the  kingdom. 

8.  Rbadiho.— F^'owi  the  Ret.  Jolt^ 
H.  Jowf*.— March  Slst,  1876.— The 
varied  departments  of  our  home-mis- 
sion work  is  in  a  good  and  healthy 
condition.  The  number  of  Church- 
members  in  March,  1874,  was  seventy- 
six  ;  it  is  now  ninety,  and  souls  have 
been  won  for  Christ.  We  sadly  want 
more  room  for  our  week- evening 
services,  as  we  can  only  occupy  the 
Public  Hall  on  Sundays.  We  have  had 
special  gatherings — ^filling  the  only 
room  at  our  disposal — which  were 
much  blessed  to  the  people.  There 
have  been  remarkable  revival  services 
in  one  of  the  churches  very  neat  our 
mission  hall,  at  which  mu(^  good  has 
been  done.  The  Juvenile  Home  and 
Foreign  Missionary  Association  is  in 
vigorous  operation,  and  the  children 
are  exerting  themselves  to  increase  its 
income.  Many  visits  to  the  sick  and 
dying  have  been  attended  with  marked 
blessing. 

4.  HoNiTON  Ain>  Nexqhboubhood. — 
From  a  Local-preacher,  recently  come 
to  reside  at  a  village  near  Colyton,  to 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Lyme-Regis 
and  Honiton  Circuit,  April  12th,  1876. 
— I  find  that  the  Wesleyans  have  a 
chapel  at  Colyton  not  used  for  want 
of  supplies  for  the  pulpit.  This  is  a 
sad  circumstance  for  Methodism.  I 
preached  at  Colyton  last  Sunday  in  a 
room,  for  another  denomination,  when 
the  place  was  crowded.  Many  people 
appear  to  be  waiting  for  the  Word  of 
Life. 

Let  me  earnestly  request  you,.... 
to  do  all  you  can  to  get  the  Colyton 
chapel  re-opened.  I  would  rather,  for 
God's  glory,  preach  myself  to  death 
than  that  a  Wesleyan  chapel  so  near 
me  should  remain  closed.  What  would 
John  Wcsl^  have  said  to  such  a  state 
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of  ihingB^  I  pray  that  oar  Heavenly 
Father  will  breathe  on  as  the  spirit  of 
eamestneas,  and  help  us  to  work  for 
souls. 

[Culyton  chapel  has  beenonooenpied 
for  the  want  of  local  help,  and  in  oonse- 
qacnce  of  its  great  distance  from  Lyme- 
Begis.  No  blame  can  be  attributed 
to  the  miniatexi  now  in  the  Circuit. — 
0.  P.] 

5.  CABDiFr.— i><Mi»  the  Rev,  Tlumuu 
Micharde.—\^n\  Uth,  1875.— I  hare 
pleasure  in  sending  you  the  journal  of 
the  Bey.  John  Taylor.  I  am  sure  we 
did  the  right  thing  in  appointing  a 
home-missionary  minister  at  Penarth ; 
for  there  has  been  an  improyement  in 
every  department  in  the  Circuit,  and 
at  present  there  is  a  gracious  work 
among  the  young  people.  [The  details 
of  satisfactory  individual  conversion 
fully  justify  this  encouraging  report.] 
One  of  the  clergy  here  has  been  assail- 
ing several  of  our  Church-members, 
complaining,  and  violently  asserting 
that  the  Methodists  are  the  worst 
enemies  of  the  Church  of  England; 
and  that  their  object  is  to  proselyte  : 
whereas  we  only  visit  and  try  to  re- 
claim and  benefit  those  who  do  not 
attend  any  place  of  worship,  but  who 
are,  perhaps,  considered  by  this 
troubler  as  belonging  to  his  Church.  I 
am  glad  to  add  that  the  persons  to 
whom  these  remarks  were  made  were 
quite  able  to  make,  and  did  return, 
snitable  answers  ;  so  that  we  are  not 
damaged  by  this  feeble  though  violent 
attack. — Journal,  January  I9th^  1875. 

6.  BuiLTH. — From  the  Bev.  Henry 
Smallwood.'-April  20kh,  1875.— We 
are  happy  to  report  progress,  though 
on  a  small  scale.  Our  congregations 
suffered  during  the  winter  months  on 
account  of  preachers  from  other  Cir- 
euits,  appointed  at  our  various  chapels, 
failing  to  attend  through  the  severe 
weather.  Our  being  so  largely 
dependent  upon  foreign  aid  for  the 
supply  of  our  pulpits  militates  much 
against  our  success.     Still,  notwith- 


standing the  various  inimical  influ- 
ences, we  hold  our  own,  and  have  a 
few  additions. 

At  our  March  Quarterly  Meeting  the 
stewards  found  a  balance  in  favour 
of  the  Circuit  after  all  expenses  had 
been  paid.  Yle  also  reported  one 
hundred  members,  with  three  on  trial 
for  Church-membership,  being  a  small 
increase  on  the  year.  This  affords  us 
some  encouragement  for  the  future. 

We  have  three  Sunday-schools  in 
this  home-mission  Circuit,  most  of  the 
teachers  of  which  are  Church-members. 
The  trust-accounts  of  the  Circuit  show 
that  all  our  chapels  are  free  from  debt, 
the  last  encumbrance  of  the  kind  hav- 
ing been  paid  off  during  the  year.  The 
trustees  of  one  chapel,  the  debt  on 
which  was  liquidated  the  year  before 
last,  have  begun  to  subscribe  annually 
to  the  support  of  the  ministry  in  the 
Circuit;  and  it  is  hoped  that  others 
will  speedily  follow  their  example. 
On  Sunday,  the  4th  inst.,  sermons  on 
behalf  of  the  Home-Mission  Fund  were 
preached  at  Bailth,  and  the  public 
meeting  was  held  on  the  Friday 
following,  when  the  amount  of  the  col- 
lections was  larger  than  on  any  previous 
similar  occasion. 

In  several  instances,  during  the 
past  quarter,  visits  of  the  home- 
missionary  have  been  greatly  blessed 
of  God  to  the  sick  and  the  dying,  some 
having  obtained  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
in  connection  with  them.  We  are 
about  to  resume  open-air  preaching  in 
BuiUh,and  in  the  surrounding  villages. 
That  we  have  had  any  measure  of 
success  encourages  us  to  labour  on 
with  increased  diligence,  and  to  look  to 
God  for  His  blessing. 

7.  Abebystwyth  {English), — From 
the  Bev.  Jamee  Pearce,  to  January, 
1375. — On  my  arrival  it  was  necessary 
that  the  minister's  house  should  be 
replenished  with  furniture,  and  our 
friends  set  to  work  with  hearty  good- 
will; and  there  is  every  prospect  of 
the  whole  scheme,  for  the  payment 
both  of    the  old  debt  and  the  new 
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liabilities,  being  completed  early  in 
this  year.  Oar  *'  Christmas  tree  and 
sale"  in  aid  of  this  movement  has 
been  a  great  sncoess.  Nor  has  the 
spiritual  work  saffered  in  consequence 
of  attention  to  these  monetary  affairs. 
Our  classes  have  received  additions, 
and  the  attendance  at  some  of  them 
is  encouraging;  whilst  a  desire  after 
purity  of  heart  and  life  induces  us  to 
hope  that  God  is  visiting  His  people. 
Two  months  ago  we  held  services, 
which  were  prolonged  several  weeks, 
and  were  productive  of  much  good. 


I  have  visited  all  our  members  and 
congregation,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  who,  though  residing  some  miles 
distant,  retain  their  connection  with 
us.  These  I  intend  to  see  the  first 
opportunity. 

Our  congregations,  for  the  time  of 
the  year,  are  veiy  good.  In  summer 
the  chapel  is  sometimes  scarcely  large 
enough  to  accommodate  the  Methodist 
visitors  who  resort  hither.  To  them, 
as  well  as  to  our  own  people,  the 
appointment  of  an  English  minister  to 
this  place  is  undoubtedly  a  great  boon. 


GENEEAL  RELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


CThe  oxiraots  irhleh  Appear  in  our  pages  nnder  tho  hoad  of  "  General  Bdigioof  JbtaUigonoe,** 
are  earefolly  taken  from  the  most  tnutvarthy  Bonrees  at  our  oommand.  We  oaimot  undertake, 
however,  to  answer  for  the  propriety,  in  all  cases,  of  their  literary  style ;  to  goarantee,  in  ercrj 
instance,  the  accnracy  of  dates,  or  of  tho  names  of  porsons  and  plaees ;  or  to  endome  all  the  Tiewii 
which,  on  partioolar  anbjects  oonneeted  with  eTangelioal  enterpiue,  agents  of  tha Tariooa  Ballginns 
Societies  and  Committees  may  advance.] 


Gebmav  Bationalibu. — ^In  a  Lec- 
ture delivered  lately  at  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Concord,  and  other 
places,  on  the  "  Decline  of  Bationalism 
in  the  German  Universities,"  the  fol- 
lowing are  among  the  causes  assigned 
for  the  power  Bationalism  has  had  in 
Germany : — 

1.  Fragmentary  presentations  of 
Christianity  in  the  spirit  of  earnest- 
ness without  science,  or  of  science 
without  earnestness. 

2.  Maladroit  organization  of  the 
German  State  Church,  in  the  use  of 
compulsory  confessions  of  faith  at  the 
confirmation  legally  required  of  the 
whole  population,  whether  believing 
or  unbelieving. 

3.  The  absence  in  the  State  Churches 
of  the  familiar  American  and  English 
distinction  between  the  converted  and 
the  unconverted,  and  a  consequently 
stagnant  Church-life. 

4.  Moral,  intellectual,  and  social 
contagion  trom  France. 

5.  The  demoralization  arising  in 
Germany  from  its  having  been  the 
principal  theatre  of  European  warst 


6.  Support  by  the  Church  of  popu- 
larly odious  absolutism  in  polities. 

7.  German  university  life,  in  its 
peculiar  limitations  and  stimulations 
of  free  discussion. 

8.  State  sid  to  Bationolistic  organ- 
izations. 

9.  Roman  Catholicism  in  South 
Germany. 

10.  The  overthrow  of  several  cele- 
brated German  systems  of  philosophy. 

11.  The  doctrinal  unrest  of  the  age 
in  most,  from  the  acquisition  of  new 
facts  in  many,  departments  of  thought. 

Among  the  proofs  of  the  decline  of 
the  power  of  Bationalism  in  the  uni* 
versities,  the  following  facts  are 
noticed : — 

1.  That  in  the  German  universities 
the  Rationalistic  lecture-rooms  are  now 
empty  and  the  Evangelical  crowded, 
while  fifty  or  eighty  years  ago  the 
Rationalistic  were  crowded,  and  the 
Evangelical  empty. 

2.  That  histories  of  the  rise,  pro- 
gress, and  decline  of  German  Ration- 
alism have  been  appearing  for  the 
last  fifteen  years  in  the  most  learned 
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portions   of   the  literature  of    Ger- 
many. 

3.  That  each  teachers  as  Tholnek, 
Jnlins  Miiller,  Domer,  Twesten,  Ull- 
mann,  Lange,  and  Rothe,  most  of 
whom  hegan  their  professorships  with 
great  unpopularity  in  their  nniversi* 
ties,  on  acconnt  of  their  opposition  to 
Rationalistic  yiews,  are  now  partion-* 
larly  honoured  on  that  very  account. 

4.  That  every  prominent  German 
university,  except  Heidelberg,  is  now 
nndcr  predominant  Evangelical  influ- 
ences, and  that  Heidelberg  is  nearly 
empty  of  theological  students. 

5.  That  the  attitude  of  the  General 
Government  of  Berlin  has  destroyed 
Ihe  force  of  many  of  the  political 
eauses  of  disaffection  with  the  State 
Church. 

6.  That  the  victory  at  Sedan,  and 
the  achievement  of  German  unity, 
diminish  the  chances  of  demoraliza- 
tion from  European  wars,  and  by  con- 
tagion from  France. 

7.  That  in  the  field  of  exegetical 
research,  while  Rationalism  has  caused 
the  discovery  of  many  new  facts,  and 
the  adoption  of  a  new  method,  the 
naturalistic  theory  by  Paulus,  the  my- 
thical theory  by  Strauss,  the  tendency 
theory  by  Bauer,  and  the  legendary  by 
Renan,  have  been  so  antagonistic  to 
each  other  as  to  be  successively  out- 
grown both  by  Christian  and  by  Ra- 
tionalistic scholarship. 

Personal  conversations  of  the  lec- 
turer with  Heidelberg  professors,  with 
Domer,  Julius  Miiller,  and  especially 
with  Tholuck,  are  narrated  in  illuBtra- 
tion  of  the  most  recent  facts. — Bev, 
Jontph    Cophy  in  Boston  "  Co^ngrefja- 

tiOTUllttt." 

The  Retobmbd  Church  of  Fbancs. 
— Our  friends  of  the  Reformed  Church 
of  France  are  now  passing  through  a 
most  trying  and  anxious  crisis  in  their 
histoxy.  It  will  be  remembered  how, 
when  the  liberty  of  synodical  action, 
after  a  long  period  of  painful  suspen- 
sion, was  restored  to  that  Church  by 
the  French  Government,  it  became 
manifest  that  the  Evangelical  party  in 


that  Communion  had  received  of  late  a 
large  accession  both  in  numbers  and 
in  strength,  and  that  the  influence  of 
the  Rationalists,  for  so  many  years  in 
the  ascendant,  was  now  proportionably 
upon  the  wane.  To  this  state  of  things 
the  Rationalistic  party  itself  has  shown 
a  determination  in  no  way  to  submit, 
and   has   resorted  to  every  possible 
means  to  regain  its  lost   dominion. 
Finding  themselves  in  a  minority  in 
the  Synod,  they  withdrew  en  maste^ 
protestmg  against  all  that  might  be 
done  or  enacted  in  their  absence ;  and 
the  majority  having  adopted  an  Evan- 
gelical declaration  as  the  basis  of  the 
faith  of  the  Reformed   Church,  and 
obtained  for  it  in  due  time  the  legal 
recognition  of  the  State,  adherence  to 
the  same  was  required  of  all  voters  at 
the  oonsistorial  elections.     Notwith- 
standing this,  however,  in  those  dis. 
tricts  of  the  country  where  the  Ration- 
alists still  possess  the  upper  hand,  a 
number  of  consistorial  elections  took 
place  in  absolute  defiance  of  the  law, 
many  persons  voting  who  not  only  had 
not  subscribed  the  declaration  required 
of  each  voter  both  by  the  Synod  and 
the  State,  but  who  openly  refused  to  do 
so,  and  made  a  boast  of  their  refusal. 
The  Evangelical  party  justly  deny  the 
validity  of  these  elections.  Meanwhile, 
however,  great  changeshave  taken  place 
in  the  condition  and  government  of 
France.  The  chief  attention  both  of  the 
people  and  its  rulers  has  been  concen- 
trated on  matters  of  intense  political 
interest  and  moment ;  the  affairs  of  the 
Reformed  Church  have  been  thrown 
into  the  shade,  and  no  final  judgment 
pronounced  on  the  matter  in  dispute. 
Now,  however,  when  the  time  for  the 
election  of  a  fresh  Synod  is  drawing  on, 
the  consistorieswhose  legality  is  not  only 
denied  by  the  Evangelicals,  but  authori- 
tatively disallowed  by  the  Minister  of 
Worship,  have  appealed  against  his 
decision  to  the  Council  of  State.    The 
elections  have    been  therefore  post- 
poned.  Another  strenuous  and  despe- 
rate effort  will  be  made  to  abrogate  the 
Evangelical  declaration,  and  re-impose 
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upon  the  Beformed  Chnreh  of  France 
that  negative  and  eeeptical  theology 
which  coneiBte  in  the  denial  of  those 
great  tmths  of  Scriptnre  for  the  main- 
tenance and  extension  of  which  the 
fathers  and  founders  of  that  Church 
fought,  and  hied,  and  suffered.  This 
would  indeed  he  a  great  calamity  for 
France.  In  that  countiy,  ahove  all 
others,  is  it  needful  that  Protestantism 
should  assume  a  positiye,  distinct,  and 
unmistakable  position  ;  that  its  cha- 
racter, as  opposed  alike  to  the  medieaval 
superstitions  of  the  Church  of  Bome 
and  the  atheistic  principles  of  modem 
unbelief,  should  be  everywhere  patent 
—known  and  read  of  all. 

Since  the  days  of  the  BcTOoation  of 
the  E4ict  of  Nantes,  France  has  passed 
through  various  phases  in  her  moral  and 
religious  history.  She  has  oscillated 
between  the  equally  disastrous  extremes 
of  a  grovelliug  superstition  and  a  ram- 
pant infidelity,  each  acting  and  react- 
ing on  the  other.  The  great  bulk  of 
the  people  have  never  known,  and  have 
therefore  never  valued.  Gospel  truth. 
Tet  this  alone  is  the  panacea  which  can 
cure  the  many  evils  of  their  social  state, 
and  permanently  raise  and  ennoble  the 
character  of  this  great  nation  as  a  whole. 
It  is  the  mission  of  the  Beformed 
Church  in  their  midst  to  protest  alike 
against  the  countless  traditions  by 
which  the  faith  of  Christ  has  been 
obscured,  and  the  cold  negations  of  a 
creed  in  which  Christ  Himself,  as  the 
Saviour  of  men,  finds  no  place  at  all. 
This  she  cannot  do  unless  her  own  faith 
is  settled  and  established-— unless  she 
is  prepared  to  contend  for  all  which  the 
Word  of  Ood  reveals  to  ns  as  true,  as 
well  as  against  all  which  both  that  Word 
and  human  reason  show  to  be  false, 
and  of  man*8  invention  only.  Her 
Evangelical  member*  well  know  this^ 
and  a  eriais  like  the  present  fills  them 
with  anxiety  and  fear.  That  Divine 
hand  which  has  more  than  once  inters 
poeed  on  their  behalf  cftn,  however, 
put  forth  ita  strength  K>r  them  again. 
Maj  onr  friends  be  ahnndantly  sn>- 

'Md  ua  thit  tMr  lame  oC  trial,  and 


the  issue  of  the  matter  be  manifettly 
to  God's  glory  and  the  spread  of  the 
Bedeemer's  kingdom ! — Evangelical 
Chri4tendam» 

ChBIBTUIT  W0BXA.MOMO  THS  JXW8  Of 

BovMANiA.— The  moral    condition  of 
the  people  in  this  part  of  Bomnania 
(Botuschany)  is  very  low,  and  religion 
is  rather  the  bond  that  binds  men  to 
old  dead  forms,  than  the  living  union 
by  which  they  are  united  to  Ood  and 
restored  to  His  likeness.    This  was 
deeply  impressed  upon  my  mind  liy 
witnessing  the  funeral  of  a  child  at 
an  Armenian    church«    The  proces- 
sion was    accompanied   throngh  the 
streets  by  the  priests  in  their  robes  and 
with  banners.   The  dhnroh,  which  was 
dark  and  very  tawdry  in  its  decora- 
tions, was  lighted  with  oandlee,  which 
the  people  purchased  to  take  part  in 
the  service.    The  body  had  been  placed 
in  a  rug,  and  laid  in  a  shallow  coffin. 
The  face  and  hands  of  the  ohild  were 
exposed  to  view,  and   it  waa    moat 
affecting  to  hear  the  wild  cries  and 
heart-moving  sobs  of  the  parents  and 
friends  as  they  took  their  last  look, 
and  gave  their  last  kiss  to  the  object 
of  their  affection.     Natural  religion 
was  there,  with  its  undying  parental 
care  and  love,  but  how  far  did  revealed 
religion  afford  its  consolationand  eheer 
with  the  hopes  of  immortality  ?    lliere 
did  not  appear  to  be  any  sympathy 
between  the  priest  and  the  monmers. 
The  appointed  aervioe  was  read  throng^ 
in    a   aing-song,   unfeeling   manner. 
Those  who  were  present  did  not  aeem 
to  hear  it,  bnt  were  speaking  tofether 
as  it  proceeded,  and  the  moumera  leH 
the  grave  ere  it  was  finished.     Before 
the  service  waa  ended  the  mg  waa 
removed  from  nnder  the  eoipee,  and 
the  lid  of  the  eoflin  was  pnt  on.    One 
of  the  attMidanta  having  done  thia 
dnmai^,  the  olhera  laughed  alond,  and 
the  pneel  joined  in  the  lankier,  aoaa 
lo  intempt  hia  reading;  and  il  waa 
neceasaiy  for  the  clerk  In  remind  him 
to  nae  the  small  mm  he  held  in  his 
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part  of  the  ceremony.  I  tamed  away 
grieTed  and  disgasted,  aelcing  myself, 
What  must  be  the  religious  condition 
of  people  with  snob  spiritual  guides, 
and  what  can  the  Jews  think  of  Chris- 
tianity thus  misrepresented  and  bur- 
lesqued? 

I  found  the  streets  of  Botusohany 
intolerable  from  the  accumulation  of 
duBi,  and  in  winter  they  are  almost 
impassable  when  this  dust  becomes 
mnd.  Why  is  this  not  remedied?  Be- 
cause any  contractor,  we  were  told, 
would  have  to  pay  so  large  a  fee  to  the 
authorities  that  he  could  not  afiord  to 
undertake  the  contract.  Hence  the 
dust  and  mud  remain.  Beligion  is  cor- 
rupt, and  in  consequence  society  is  also 
corrupt,  and  men  suffer  in  their  mate- 
rial as  well  as  their  moral  interests. 
All  things  wait  for  <'  the  King's  highway ' ' 
of  Gospel  purity  and  righteousness. 

In  the  missionary's  house  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  two  young  men 
who  come  to  him  for  Christian  instruc- 
tion. They  have  both  been  teachers 
in  Jewish  schools.  One  of  them  has 
come  to  the  missionary  for  some 
months,  and  now  that  this  is  known  to 
his  friends  he  has  lost  his  position, 
and  he  has  been  buffeted,  and  his 
things  have  been  taken  from  him.  I 
was  much  struck  with  his  earnestness 
of  manner.  On  leaving  me  he  grasped 
my  hand,  and  said,  '*  Pray  for  me,  that 
I  may  be  strengthened  in  the  faith,  and 
may  be  in  reality  a  Ohristian."  In 
the  midst  of  this  great  Jewish  popula- 
tion these  young  men  see  nothing 
but  priyation  and  want  before  them 
on  professing  to  be  followers  of  Christ. 
There,  also,  I  had  the  gratification  of 
friendly  association  and  Christian  con- 
Tersation  with  the  Tcnerable  Austrian 
Tice-consnl,  who  takes  a  kind  interest 
in  our  missionary  and  his  work.  Be- 
fore concluding  my  account  of  my  visit 
o  this  remote  station*  where  my  pre- 
tence seemed  as  welcome  as  when  a 
visitor  arrives  at  a  mission-station  in 
one  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  I  may 
mention  that  testimony  to  our  brother 
haB  just  come  to  hand  from  an  unex* 


peoted  quarter.  Thelsraelite^ptiniedia 
Vienna,  in  Jewish-German,  warns  the 
Jews  dwelling  at  Botuechany  against 
him,  giving  his  name,  and  remarking 
upon  the  access  he  has  to  their  homes, 
and  upon  his  influence  in  their  fami- 
lies. Our  missionary  finds  that  as 
this  warning  comes  under  the  notice  of 
the  families  he  visits,  it  by  no  means 
lessens  their  regard  for  him,  nor  in- 
creases their  interest  in  the  admonish- 
ing ioxanaX.—Jervhh  Herald, 

Jasst. — My  arrival  at  this  import- 
ant Boumanian  town,  which  was 
formerly  the  seat  of  Government*  and 
the  city  in  which  the  Prince  resided, 
was  at  an  interesting  time  in  the  his- 
toiy  of  the  Christian  mission  to  the 
Jews  resident  there.  Our  missionary, 
Dr.  B.,  had  just  v^^ived,  and  thus,  after 
a  short  interval,  in  which  there  had 
been  a  cessation  from  missionary  work, 
the  honour  fell  to  our  Society  of  under- 
taking this  important  field.  The  depu- 
tation from  the  Church  of  Scotland 
visited  Jassy  in  1839,  and  were  much 
impressed  with  the  numbers  and 
accessibility  of  the  Jews  there.  In 
consequence,  after  their  return,  the  Bev. 
Daniel  Edward  and  Dr.  Philip,  the  latter 
of  whom  is  now  our  missionary  inBome, 
were  sent  to  begin  the  mission.  They 
entered  with  great  enthusiasm  into 
the  work,  and  the  first  response  was 
highly  encouraging.  Of  this,  and  the 
violent  opposition  provoked,  and  of 
some  instances  of  disappointment  and 
defection,  very  interesting  particulars 
are  given  in  the  "  Memoir  and  Letters 
of  Mrs,  Edward,"  by  her  husband. 
This  work  is  a  deserved  tribute  to  a 
lady  of  great  loveliness  of  character, 
who  rendered  priceless  service  to  the 
cause  of  Israel.  When  Mr.  Edward 
left  Jassy,  in  1848,  much  seed  had 
been  sown,  and  twenty-nine  converts 
had  been  baptized.  Subsequently  the 
Bev.  W.  Myer  and  other  agents  of  the 
London  Society  have  laboured  here, 
and  for  a  short  time  a  school  for  Jewish 
children  was  maintained.  The  names 
of  the  Bev.  M.  Wolkenberg  and  of  Mr. 
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Naehim  (who  was  there  for  the  London 
Society  until  1870)  are  held  in  favonr- 
able  remembrance  by  many  of  the 
JewB.  Then,  for  a  time,  little  was 
attempted,  and  in  1874  the  Society 
renewed  the  work  by  sending  a  mis- 
sionary who  had  already  friends  in  the 
town,  and  whose  medical  knowledge 
makes  him  the  more  welcome,  and 
opens  a  way  through  the  healing  of  the 
body  to  tell  of  the  Gospel  which  brings 
saving  health  to  the  sonl.  I  wasmnch 
cheered  to  find  that  his  zealons  efforts 
were  warmly  appreciated,  and  had 
opened  to  him  many  Jewish  homes. 

The  Jewish  population  of  Jassy  was 
supposed  by  the  Scotch  deputation  to 
be  twenty  thousand ;  but  we  found  it, 
after  the  interral  of  thirty-five  years, 
to  bo  estimated  at  sixteen  thousand 
families,  or  about  fif^  thousand  per- 
sons, out  of  a  total  population  of  about 
eighty-five  thousand.  This  is  a  town 
of  great  antiquity,  with  several 
churches,  and  the  palace  of  the  Greek 
Metropolitan.  One  church  in  particular 
is  worthy  of  notice,  in  consequence  of 
being  carved  over  the  whole  of  its  ex- 
terior surface.  It  is  thought  by  some 
to  have  been  gilded  all  over,  and  that 
the  gilt  has  been  stolen.  The  town  is 
picturesquely  placed  on  several  emi- 
nences. But  the  pleasure  you  feel  in 
viewing  it  from  a  distance  is  entirely 
removed  when  you  come  close  to  it. 
There  are  absolutely  no  sanitary 
arrangements,  and  in  some  streets  the 
houses  are  underground,  and  the  roofs 
are  almost  on  a  level  with  the  streets. 
At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  heat  was 
almost  unendurable,  and  the  poor  had 
no  resort  for  washing  but  an  open 
fetid  ditch  I  The  streets  had  been  for 
ages  like  those  in  other  Boumanian 
towns,  bad  beyond  description  ;  but  it 
was  a  great  improvement  and  a  most 
hopeful  sign  to  see  that,  under  the 
direction  of  some  enterprising  English* 
man,  some  of  the  streets  were  being 
levelled  and  made  smooth  with  as- 
phalt. 

The  moral  condition  of  this  place, 
and  of  lioumania  generally,  is  most 


lamentable.  The  Jews  are  under 
serions  disabilities,  and  many  of  them' 
are  very  poor.  Beoent  news  from 
Bucharest  has  shown  how  difficult  it  is 
to  obtain  justice  in  Boumania,  and 
especially  for  the  Jews.  I  was  struck 
to  see  in  each  of  the  Boumanian  towns 
I  visited, — Botnsohany,  Jassy,  Galatz, 
etc., — the  disastrous  effeeta  of  great 
fires  that  had  occurred  in  the  Jewish 
quarters.  Great  gaps  had  been  made 
by  the  destroying  element,  and  the 
poor  sufferers  were  trying  to  live  in 
the  hollow  ruins.  In  one  of  these 
towns  the  missionary  and  I  oonversed 
with  a  shopkeeper  whose  premises  had 
been  burned  down.  He  was  trying  to 
re-build,  but  he  told  us  with  great  dejec- 
tion that  he  was  mined.  These  sad 
events  seem  to  be  one  of  the  ontward 
expressions  of  the  unhappy  aoeial  and 
political  position  of  the  Jews  in  Bou- 
mania. The  correspondent  of  the 
Jewish  lf7?r^,writingin  October,  1874, 
says  :  ^**  Of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  Jews  in  Boumania,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  two-thirds  are  in  a  vn«tched 
state  of  poverty ;  the  rest,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  thousands,  have  a 
life-or-death-struggle  for  their  daily 
bread.  I  have  travelled  through  the 
length  and  breadth]  of  the  land,  and 
nowhere  in  the  world,  neither  in  Poland 
nor  Bussia,  have  I  seen  such  utter  and 
abject  misery  as  among  the  Boumanian 
Jews. 

*'  There  is  another  spectacle  which  in 
many  respects  is  almost  equally  hor- 
rible. In  no'country  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  is  there  less  principle  or  morality 
than  in  Boumania.  The  Government 
and  people  are  rotten  to  the  core. 
There  exists  no  virtue  among  their 
women,  no  honour  among  their  men. 
Prostitution  is  universal  $  disease 
eveiy where  present.  Twenty  thousand 
children  died  from  diphtheria  the  last 
year,  solely  from  neglect.  One  may  go 
for  days  without  ever  seeing  a  child  in 
this  country.  The  deaths  in  Bucharest 
alone  exceed  the  births  by  one  thousand 
four  hundred  per  annum.  Murders  are 
common ;  there  is  no  death  penalty, 
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capital  pnniBhment  being  aboliahed ; 
and  robberies  are  of  hourly  occurrence. 
From  the  Minister  to  the  lowest 
emplo}fi,  peculation  and  fraud  are  as 
habitual  as  the  rising  of  the  sun. 
Whilst  ostensibly  professing  the  ortho- 
dox Greek  religion^  there  is  in  reality 
no  religion  in  the  land. 

I  heard  much  in  Roumania  confirma- 
tory of  this  strong  language  of  condemn- 
ation. As  a  feather  may  show  the  direc- 
tion of  the  tide,  so  I  learned  much  of  the 
state  of  morals  by  something  that  came 
under  my  notice.  In  the  public  room 
of  the  hotel  were  hung  obscene  pictures 
that  would  ruin  the  reputation  of  any 
hotel  in  England.  And  I  heard  par- 
ticulars of  these  places  of  public  resort 
that  are  unfit  for  publication.  In  my 
simplicity  I  had  hoped  that  the  Jews 
were  free  from  complication  with  the 
national  vices;  but  I  was  informed, 
and  by  no  unfriendly  witness,  that 
they  were  for  the  most  part  dishonest, 
that  for  gain  some  of  them  will,  re- 
gardless of  their  religion,  sell  pigs,  or 
paint  pictures  to  be  used  in  the  Greek 
churches,  or  receive  the  wages  of  the 
Tilest  iniquity.  What  shall  cleanse 
this  Augean  stable  but  the  *'  water  of 
life  "  ?  Ours  is  the  privilege  to  pro- 
pagate amongst  such  a  people  that 
Gospel  which  comes  to  bless  every 
one  by  turning  him  away  from  his 
iniquities. — Ihid^ 

Eastibn  Coast  or  Anucji :  Dbatr 
ov  THE  Riv.  Chablks  New. — We  re- 
gret to  record  the  death,  on  the 
Eastern  Ooast  of  Africa,  of  the  well* 
known  missionary  and  explorer,  the 
Bev.  Charles  Kew,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
four.  Mr.  Kew  entered  the  ministry 
of  the  United  Methodist  Free 
Churches  in  1862,  and  at  the  close  of 
that  year  sailed  for  Eastern  Africa. 
For  about  nine  years  he  was  stationed 
at  Bibe,  where  he  was  occupied  in 
acquiring  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  language  of  the  natives,  instruct- 
ing them  in  the  truths  of  Christianity, 
and  occasionally  penetrating  into  the 
interior  with  a  view  to  the  exten- 


sion of  missionary  operations.  In  one 
of  these  expeditions  he  ascended  the 
great  snow-topped  mountain  of  Kilima 
Njaro — a  feat  which  no  European  had 
previously  accomplished.  In  187*2, 
when  on  his  return  voyage  to  England, 
he,  by  request,  joined  the  Livingstone 
Search  Expedition  as  interpreter ;  and 
for  the  failure  of  that  unfortunate 
effort  he  certainly  was  in  no  way 
responsible.  Coming  to  England,  he 
spent  two  years  most  usefully  in  writ- 
ing his  '<  Wanderings  in  East  Africa," 
and  addressing  large  bodies  of  his 
countrymen  on  the  subject  of  the 
African  slave-trade  and  missions. 

In  March  of  last  year  he  returned 
to  the  scene  of  his  former  labours. 
His  last  journey  to  Chaga,  from  which 
he  was  returning  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  had  evidently  been  a  very  try- 
ing one.    He  suffered  much  from  wet 
weather,  want  of  proper  food,   and 
fatigue ;  all  of  these  eauses  combining 
to  bring  on  diarrhea  and  dysentery. 
He  had  gone  to  Chaga  for  the  purpose 
of  selecting  a  suitable   locality   for 
opening  a  new  mission ;  but  this  bene- 
ficent design  was  not  appreciated  by 
those  whom  he  so  greatly  desired  to 
deliver  from  heathen  darkness.    The 
chief  at  Chaga  appears  to  have  treated 
him  at  first  with  at  least  a  show  of 
kindness,  but  he  afterwards  robbed 
the  missionary ;  so  that  Mr.  New  was 
necessitated  to  start  back  on  his  jour- 
ney to  the  mission  station  at  Bibe. 
Though  he  made  great  efforts  to  push 
on,  so  as  to  reach  this  haven,  his 
strength  failed  him  ere  he  had  com- 
pleted the  journey ;  and  at  a  place  called 
Lubueni,  in  the  vicinity  of  Duruma,he 
lay  down  to  die.    On  Saturday,  Febru- 
ary 13th,  the  day  before  his  death,  he 
sent  a  note  by  a  messenger  to  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Wakefield,  saying    how  ill 
he  felt.    Mr.  Wakefield  immediately 
started  to  render  succour  to  his  dis- 
tressed colleague ;  but  before  he  could 
reach  the  spot  where   he  lay  all  was 
oyer— he  had  breathed  his  last.    Mr. 
Wakefield  speaks  of  the  kindness  of  a 
Church  of  England  missionary  who 
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ftooompanied  him  to  Bibe  with  If r. 
New'i  remauiB,  uid  who  attended  the 
funeral.  This  was  the  Key.  W.  8. 
Price,  of  the  Mombas  mistion. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Boyal  Geographi- 
cal Society,  held  jost  after  the  receipt 
of  the  intelligence  of  Mr.  New's  death, 
the  second  paper  on  the  agenda  was 
one  contribated  by  Mr.  New,  and 
entitled,    '^Bonte  Orerland  from  the 


Pangani  to  Mombasa."  8ir  Heniy 
Bawiinson,  the  President,  dedaied 
on  this  occasion  that  the  loss  of  Mr. 
Mew  was  a  Teiy  great  one,  not  only  to 
the  Geographical  Society,  of  which  he 
was  a  distinguished  member,  but  to 
the  cause  of  Christianity.  High  tri- 
butes to  his  memory  hare  been  alio 
paid  by  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  and  other 
gentlemen. 


BIOGEAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 


Mb.  Abbaham  Bowtbb  was  bom  in 
May,    1798,  at  Ford  Farm,  WraxaU, 
near  to  Bradford-on- Avon.  His  parents 
taught  him  that  **  the  fear  of  the  Lord 
is  the  beginning  of  wisdom ; "  and  at  an 
early  age  he  searched  the  Scriptures 
to  good  purpose.    In  the  year  1818  he 
was  admitted  into  the  Wesleyan-Meth- 
odist  Society  by  the  Bey.  Joseph  Bowes, 
the  effect  of  whose  ministrations  was 
strengthened  by  the  private  persuasions 
of  his  excellent  wife.    Though  young, 
Abraham  Bowyer  was  so  deliberate  in 
his  consecration  to  Christ,  and  in  the 
act  of  nniting  himself  with  Wesleyan- 
Methodism,  that  in  the  ensuing  sixty 
years  his  heart  and  his  judgment  in- 
creasingly approved  the  choice.   Often, 
after  his  day*s  work  on  the  farm,  he 
cheerfully  accompanied  his  mother  to 
a  service  at  Bradford  or  at  Holt.    His 
steady  attention  to  duty,  and  generous 
interestinthewelfare  of  others, attested 
that  He  "who  commanded  the  light 
to  shine  out  of  darkness  **  had  "  shined 
in  his  heart,  to  give  the  light  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  glory  of  Gk>d  in  the 
face  of  Jesus  Christ."     His  father's 
house  was  open  to  the  Circuit  ministers, 
and  he  was  never  more  happy  than 
when  riding  or  walking  with  one  of 
them  on  his  way  home,  accounting  each 
opportunity  valuable  to  his  own  mind 
and  heart.    In  the  ardour  of  his  desire 
for  instruction  he  made  special  note  of 
one  journey  on  which  the  preacher  did 
not  talk  to  him  ;  not  thinking,  perhaps, 
that  thez«  are  times  when  the  most 


active  mind  will,  in  consequence  of  toil 
and  care,  crave  quietness.  One  ad- 
vantage of  this  early  intercourse  with 
ministers  was  that  in  subsequent  years 
Mr.  Bowyer  took  a  lively  interest  in 
young  persons,  and  to  many  his  earaett 
appeals  were  not  in  vain. 

In  November,  181 5,  he  married  Miss 
Esther  Marks,  in  **  faith  and  charity  ^' 
like-minded  with  himself.     She  has 
been  an  invalid  several  years,  and  is 
now  patiently  hoping  for  re-union  in 
paradise.     After  residing  two  years  at 
Staverton,they  removed  to  Trowbridge ; 
where,    by  energy,   uprightness,  and 
thoroughness  of  regard  to  details,  Mr. 
Bowyer  won  more  than  an  ordinary 
position  in  trade;   and  happUy  with 
growing  business  he  advanced  in  Chris- 
tian fervour,  humbly   acknowledging 
God  in  all  his  ways.    His  pecuniaiy 
offerings  were  increased,  he  observed 
the  week-day  serrices,  found  time  for 
various  forms  of  godly  activity,  and  on 
Sundays  laboured  lealously  as  a  Local- 
preacher.  When  called  to  sustain  office 
as   Poor-steward,  Society-steward,  or 
Circuit-steward,  he  sought  faithfully 
to  honour  Christ  and  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of   his  brethren.     The  same 
principles  characterised  his  fulfilment 
of  secular  duties.    A  gentleman,  whose 
transactions  with  him  bad  been  some- 
what extensive,  after  his  decease  wrotefto 
one  of  his  sons  as  follows : — **For  inte- 
grity, uprightness,  and  honesty  in  busi- 
ness he  could  not  be  surpassed.  If  there 
were  more  in  the  world  like  him,  how 
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mneh  pleasanter  and  with  what  little 
care  would  all  bnuDesB  be  oondneted  1 " 
He  was  a  trustee  of  several  ohapels, 
and  to  a  few  of  the  oountry  Societies 
his  help  was  inTalaable,  especially  in 
days  of  trial.  His  Tiews  were  in  ad- 
Tance  of  many  of  the  period  as  to  the 
desirableness  of  chapels  being  free  from 
debt,  and  of  ntiliaing  their  income  for  the 
support  of  the  work  of  Qod.  Under  the 
modest  designation  of  *' A  Friend  "  he 
oontributed  liberal  sums  to  the  Mia> 
sionary  Society.  In  old  age  deafness, 
with  other  infirmities,  unfitted  him  for 
active  service  ;  but  his  mind  was  yigor- 
Gos  to  the  last.  Thongh  not  able  to 
hear  the  precious  Word  of  Life,  he  did 
not  murmur.  Many  a  time  in  behalf 
of  those  who  assembled  in  the  holy 
place  the  prayer  went  forth  from  his 
heart,  "  Show  us  Thy  mercy,  0  Lord, 
and  grant  us  Thy  salvation."  When 
visited  by  the  minister  in  his  illness, 
he  often  inquired  respecting  the  spi- 
ritual work  in  the  Circuit.  As  he  had 
always  been  cautions  in  giving  expres- 
sion to  his  religious  feelings,  his  friends 
did  not  expect  much  freedom  when  he 
had  become  feeble;  but  his  testimony 
to  the  grace  of  God  was  explicit  and 
assuring.  He  was  founded  on  the 
Bock ;  **  resting,"  as  he  said,  **  on  the 
atonement.  I  have  nothing  else  on 
which  to  trust— nogood  worklhave  ever 
done."  With  affectionate  ardour  he 
exhorted  his  wife  and  a  niece  living 
with  them  to  holdfast  their  confidence 
in  the  Saviour.  When  he  found  that 
he  could  no  longer  be  of  service  in  the 
business  of  life,  he  was  eager  '*  to  be 
absent  from  the  body,  and  to  be  pre- 
sent with  the  Lord;"  but  on  being 
reminded  that  we  must  glorify  God  by 
patient  suffering,  he  calmly  resigned 
himself  to  the  Divine  wisdom  and  love. 
Some  of  his  last  words  were,  "The 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ  His  Son  cleanseth 
us  from  all  sin."  <<  Precious  Jesus  1 
Precious  blood  I"  On  the  18ih  of 
November,  1873,  his  spirit  departed  to 
the  heavenly  rest.  His  works  do  follow 
him. 

P. 


Tbb  late  Mb.  Josepb  Thomas  Coxis- 
siovo  was  bom  in  Grenada,  in  the 
West  Indies,  in  the  year  1 804.  He  was 
the  eldest  son  of  a  large  family.  His 
father  was  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
England,  but  his  mother  was  a  Boman 
Catholic.  When  a  boy,  he  was  employed, 
as  an  acolyte,  in  the  service  of  the 
Romish  Church.  His  brothers  were  gay, 
and  devoted  to  worldly  amusements; 
but  he  preferred  quietude,  and  culti- 
vated studious  habits.  His  father 
employed  slaves;  and  among  them  was 
an  aged  man  who,  by  the  preaching  of 
the  Wesley  an- Methodist  missionaries, 
was  converted  to  God.  This  old  con- 
vert earnestly  wished  to  learn  to  read 
the  Bible,  and  Joseph  Thomas  taught 
him,  thereby  learning  the  truth  him- 
self. He  was  thus  brought  into  the 
enjoymenk  of  saving  grace  in  his  youth. 

Mr.  Comissiong's  prospects  were 
such,  from  a  worldly  point  of  view,  as 
many  would  have  been  proud  of ;  but 
he  declined  several  favourable  oppor- 
tunities of  lucrative  business  because 
he  could  not  embrace  them  consistently 
with  keeping  a  good  oonsoienoe.  He 
entered  therefore  into  the  service  of 
the  Colonial  Government,  in  the  Cus* 
toms,  and  here  he  rose  to  a  position  of 
great  trust.  He  also  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Legislative  CounciL 

He  began  to  preach  while  resident 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  was  a  Local- 
preacher  forty- five  years;  his  pulpit 
labours  being  owned  of  God,  and  re« 
ceived  with  pleasure  and  profit  by  the 
people.  One  who  has  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  seeing  him  says.  *'  The 
more  I  think  of  the  great  excellences 
of  our  departed  friend  and  brother,  the 
more  deeply  do  I  feel  the  greatness  of 
the  loss  which  his  family,  the  cause  of 
Christ,  generally,  and  especially  Meth- 
odism in  this  (Margate)  Circuit,  have 
sustained.*  During  his  long  and  painful 
illness,  the  absence  of  this  unostenta- 
tious but  truly  devoted  servant  of 
Christ  from  the  sick-room,  his  class, 
the  Leaders'-meeting,  the  various 
prayer-meetings,  the  pulpit,  has  been 
much  regretted.  As  a  Society-steward, 
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ho  wfti  a  model  of  piinota*Uty  and  Tig- 
iUnoe,  I  do  not,howoT6r,  take  up  my 
poll  to  Mkotoh  hii  beantifal  and  in- 
ftrnciivo  obnraoter,  lo  muoh  as  to  refer 
lo  one  or  two  iuterriewB'— out  of  a  great 
many— which  I  have  had  with  him. 
On  the  oooaaiott  of  my  viniie,  and  dur> 
lug  the  whole  period  of  hia  deep  affile- 
limit  he  rt>ali«ed  in  no  eommon  meainre 
i\w  )H>wer«  auiUeieney,  and  abounding 
Kii4vN>  <.\f  Ohrisl.  Ho  found  the  Holy 
S|U  lit  crer  reaily  to  eomfort  and  auBtain 
hiw,  and  t<.)  make  hia  apirit  joyful, 
iu^lwUb»Undiuit  increaaing  wei^ess, 
wuvnIi  |VMiu  aud»  not  untn^queutly, 
aoul«»  eurtVnw^ :  *he  being  dead,*— by 
hi*  Avoku<re»  a*wvUaaby  hi«  godly  life. — 

''  TUut«cUy«  Jauuaxy  let»  1S74«  vaa 
li^  u«  K>4h  a  eiMAXtt  of  mu<^  grac«  and 

w^  K:t  Ww  ntt.*i^*k*biy  gw*t  ^«» 
llk^  >Nti\vW«^  v>l  hv<AU)$  ck\j«  cv>m* 
«uv.un>m  >iixi^  t^  l\Ut^  and  thi»  S>n« 
t^4v^<^  ttt#  l^-^riMu  s^^rtl.  On  ri^in^ 
n\>4a  m>r  kv^yiMw  t  «A^^>il« '  ^  d!««r  Sjr» 

'te.NS*     %dL    kiv\     %VC^    W     ^^    *«#    *^  •   * 
^•N     >  .    «'i  w    *».   ^      "  '«    *\  ^    ^  V  >5ik   V  ■  ;Si 
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« He  ia  faithful,'~«I  will  never  leave 
thee,  nor  forsake  thee.'  He  had  some 
spiritual  confliots  with  the  great  enemy 
of  souls,  who  seemed  to  bring  old  sins 
before  him,  to  shake  his  faith.  I  re- 
marked, *  You  have  nothing  to  do  with 
sin ;  Christ  has  taken  that  away ;  His 
preoious  blood  has  atoned  for  alL' 
'  Tea,'  heresponded,  *  redeeming  love  has 
taken  them  all  away — all  away.  Glozy 
to  God  1 '  A  little  time  afterwards  he 
ealled  me  by  name,  and  said,  *  Redeem- 
ing love  t  His  purposes  of  love — ^His 
eovenant  of  grace — I  see  it  all  now.* " 
Shortly  before  his  ransomed  spirit 
took  its  heavenward  flight,  lookiug 
fixedly  upward,  he  exclaimed,  "  I  see — I 
see — I  see  the  way. "  One  replied,  **  Yes, 
you  see  the  way;  itis  notdariE,itis  light: 
Christ  has  made  it  light.*'  «•  Yes,'*  he 
answered,  '*  Light, — ^Ught!  He  is  my 
peace :  nothing  in  me, — Christ  ia  aU.'* 
After  taking  an  affectionate  farewell 
of  his  dear  wife  he  uttered  hia  last 
woids;  as  if  ha  aaw  some  heavenly 
saeaaiengera,  *^Xow,  feldi  me  home!  *' 
aftd  in  a  few  momenta  peacefnUy  en- 
iMvd  into  Om  «"  res*  **  that  **  remaineth 
to  tb«  p^^rle  oi  God.**  He  died  on 
iSUxniO^v.  iannary  10th,  1874,  in  the 
•«v«Bts«4h  year  ol  his  age.  On  the 
l^lx'via^  Wednesday  a  large  number 
«ff  fmiftii^  ua^wding  ministers^  Iiocal- 
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From  his  youth  up,  he  was  oonneoted 
with  the  Weslejan- Methodist  Sooietj, 
being  a  member  of  it  before  he  left 
England;  and  for  many  years  after 
his  arriyal  in  the  colony  he  was  a 
diligent  and  aetiye  labourer  in  the 
Lord's  Tineyard.  Then,  for  a  series  of 
years,  he  ceased  to  be  an  accredited 
member ;  but  still  attended  regnlarly 
the  pablio  services,  taking  an  aotive 
part  in  the  yarioas  objects  connected 
with  the  temporalities  of  the  Ohorch, 
and  often  affording  his  liberal  aid. 
He  did  not  again  unite  himself  to  the 
Wesleyan  Communion  until  1870, 
when  he  became  a  member,  and 
availed  himself  of  the  peculiarly 
Methodistie  means  of  grace,  so  far  as 
his  failinghealth  and  impaired  strength 
would  allow.  To  this  long  interval  of 
non-membership  with  the  Society  he 
often  referred  with  sorrow  and  regret 
during  his  protracted  illness;  and 
would  say,  ''What  good  I  have  lost, 
and  what  good  I  might  have  done  had 
I  remained  steadfast  to  my  Christian 
profession ! " 

In  the  begizming  of  1870,  his  robust 
health  and  vigorous  constitution 
showed  symptoms  of  decay.  He  tried 
a  change  to  Port  Elizabeth,  and  for  a 
time  seemed  to  be  benefited  thereby ; 
but  the  improvement  was  of  short 
continuance.  A  fit,  or  seizure,  proved 
to  be  but  the  beginning  of  a  series  of 
weaknesses  and  infirmities,  quickly 
snooeedingeach  other  through  a  period 
of  three  years,  which  terminated  in  his 
death,  on  the  8th  of  August,  1874. 
••  In  pain  and  feebleness  extreme  '*  his 
spirit  peacefully  passed  away  to  a  better 
world. 

It  was  prior  to  his  leaving  home,  as 
noticed  above,  that  I  became  more 
immediately  acquainted  with  his 
spiritual  condition.  He  veiy  frankly 
and  folly  stated  the  difficulties  he  felt 
in  the  way  of  his  personal  salvation, 
and  his  anxiety  to  have  them  re- 
moved. Some  of  these  arose  from 
his  peculiar  temperament  of  mind ; 
some  from  his  social  position,  and 
others  were  of  a  purely  secular  cha- 
racter. However,  he  was  prepared  to 
grapple  with  them;  and  whatsoever 


his  hand  found  to  do,  he  did  it  with 
his  might.  He  now  entered  upon  a 
series  of  painful  duties,  which  he  per- 
formed with  a  resoluteness  of  purpose, 
and  fixedness  of  principle,  that  showed 
his  earnestness  for  the  possession  and 
enjoyment  of  true  religion,  and  his 
determination  to  obtain  it  at  any 
price. 

While  on  his  visit  to  Fort  Elizabeth, 
he  met  with  an  old  friend  and  esteemed 
minister,  with  whom  he  took  counsel, 
entering  freely  into  his  religious  feel- 
ings. His  friend  was  very  helpful  to 
him  in  the  distressed  state  in  which 
he  was,  and  had  this  intercourse  been 
longer  continued,  it  might  have  ended 
in  Mr.  Maynard's  speedy  and  sound 
conversion.  But  it  was  otherwise,  and 
he  returned  home  feeble  in  health,  and 
greatly  troubled  in  mind.  A  long 
night  of  doubts  and  fears  ensued,  with 
but  little  intervening  hope  and  peace. 
Diligently  he  sought  the  Lord  in  His 
Word,  and  in  the  careful  perusal  of 
books  suitable  to  his  condition ;  and 
with  strong  cryings  and  tears  patiently 
waited  for  that  peace  and  joy  which 
Cometh  through  believing  in  Christ. 

Very  many  kind  friends  visited  him 
for  the  purpose  of  religious  intercourse 
and  prayer,  whose  pious  intentions  he 
highly  appreciated,  while  he  deeply 
regretted  that  he  could  not  feel  the 
comfort  and  happiness  which  they 
placed  before  him  as  the  Christian's 
privilege.  Though  he  had  a  very  ex- 
tensive and  correct  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  was  quite  familiar  with 
Christian  theology,  he  nevertheless 
could  not  realise  the  simplicity  of  that 
affiance  in  Christ,  through  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  brings 
the  saving  grace  of  Ood  into  the  soul. 
Still,  he  fully  embraced  Christ  as  his 
all-sufficient  Saviour,  rejected  all  other 
grounds  of  merit  for  acceptance  with 
God,  and  hopefully  waited  for  his 
change.  Thus  we  trust  that  he 
has  obtained  the  blessing  of  those 
who  mourn  on  account  of  their  sins, 
and  the  reward  of  those  who  with  the 
mouth  confess  the  Lord  Jesus,  and 
believe  in  their  hearts  that  God  hath 
raised  Him  from  the  dead. 
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he  was  a  model  of  punetnality  and  vig- 
ilanoe.  I  do  not,  however,  take  up  my 
pen  to  sketch  his  beantifnl  and  in- 
structive character,  so  much  as  to  refer 
to  one  or  two  interviews— oat  of  a  great 
xnany — ^whioh  I  have  had  with  him. 
On  tiie  occasion  of  my  visits,  and  dar- 
ing the  whole  period  of  his  deep  afflic- 
tion, he  realised  in  no  common  measure 
the  power,  sufficiency,  and  abounding 
grace  of  Christ.  He  fbund  the  Holy 
Spirit  ever  ready  to  comfort  and  sustain 
him,  and  to  make  his  spirit  joyful, 
notwithstanding  increasing  weakness, 
much  pain,  and,  not  nnfrequenlly, 
acute  sufferings :  *  he  being  dead/— by 
hissickness  as  well  ashy  hisgodly  life,— 
'yet  speaketh.* 

"  Thursday,  Januaiy  1st,  1874,  was 
to  us  both  a  season  of  much  grace  and 
blessing.  While  engaged  in  prayer, 
we  felt  how  unspeakably  great  was 
the  privilege  of  holding  dose  com- 
munion with  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
through  the  Eternal  Spirit.  On  rising 
from  my  knees,  I  said,  'My  dear  Sir, 
you  have  been  suffering  very  much.' 
With  a  smile  he  replied, '  Yes,  but  Jesus 
sustains  me,  and  is  very  precious :  He 
does  not  lay  upon  me  more  than  He 
enables  me  to  bear ;  nor  does  He  inflict 
a  pain  more  than  is  necessaiy  for  me.* 
He  continued,  *  I  have  been  thinking, 
— and  have  often  thought, — ^What  could 
the  systems  of  heathen  philosophy  of 
Socrates  and  Plato,  moral  and  great 
men  as  they  were,  do  for  me  now? 
They  could  not  meet  my  case ;  but  the 
Gk>spel  does.'  Then,  with  his  coun- 
tenance beaming  with  grateful  feeling 
and  holy  joy,  he  said,  *0  what  com- 
forts I  have  1  How  my  mercies  abound  1 ' 
Clasping  his  hands  together  he  ex- 
claimed, '  Bless  the  Lord,  0  my  soul  1 
and  all  that  is  within  me,  bless  His 
holy  name.  Bless  the  Lord,  0  my 
soul !  and  forget  not  all  His  benefits.*  '* 

Another  friend  writes  : — **  He  spent 
the  greater  part  of  Friday  night  in  con- 
versing on  ike  love  and  mercy  of  God 
in  Christ ;  occasionally  repeating  a  few 
words  of  Scripture. — '  He  shall  sit  as 
Uefiner,'— •  The  Lord  is  my  Bock,*— 


'  He  is  faithful,'— 'I  will  never  leave 
thee,  nor  forsake  thee.'  He  had  some 
spiritual  conflicts  with  the  great  enemy 
of  souls,  who  seemed  to  bring  old  sins 
before  him,  to  shake  his  faith.  I  re- 
marked, '  Ton  have  nothing  to  do  with 
sin;  Christ  has  taken  that  away ;  His 
precious  blood  has  atoned  for  alL' 
'  Yes,'  heresponded,  *  redeeminglove  has 
taken  them  all  away— all  away.  Gloiy 
to  God  I  *  A  little  time  afterwards  he 
called  me  by  name,  and  said, '  Bedeem- 
ing  love  I  His  purposes  of  love — ^His 
covenant  of  grace— I  see  it  all  now.* " 
Shortly  before  his  ransomed  sinrit 
took  its  heavenward  flight,  lookiog 
fixedly  upward,  he  exdaimed,  "  I  see— I 
see — I  see  the  way."  One  replied, "  Yes, 
you  see  the  way ;  it  is  not  dark,  it  ia  light : 
Christ  has  made  it  light.*'  •*  Yes/'  he 
answered,  **  Light, — light  I  He  is  my 
peace :  nothing  in  me, — Christ  is  all." 
After  taking  an  affectionate  farewell 
of  his  dear  wife  he  uttered  his  last 
words,  as  if  he  saw  some  heavenly 
messengers,  ''Now,  fetch  me  home!*' 
and  in  a  few  moments  peacefully  en- 
tered into  the  "  rest  '*  that "  remaineth 
to  the  people  of  God.'*  He  died  on 
Saturday,  January  10th,  1874,  in  the 
seventieth  year  of  his  age.  On  the 
following  Wednesday  a  large  number 
of  friends,  including  ministers,  Local- 
preachers  ,  and  other  office-bearers,  from 
Margate  as  well  as  Ramsgate,  assem- 
bled intheBamsgate  oemetery,to  testify, 
by  their  presence  at  his  obsequies,  their 
high  esteem  for  their  departed  brother 
in  Christ.  B.  J.  T.  H. 

Thb  late  Mr.  Jahss  Mobtixes 
Maynabd  was  bom  in  London,  in  the 
year  1800,  and  came  to  South  Africa 
in  1820,  as  a  settler  in  connection  with 
bis  parents,  and  other  members  of  his 
family.  He  began  his  emigrant  life 
with  small  means,  but  by  enterprise, 
economy,  and  untiring  effort,  acquired 
a  veiy  large  fortune.  As  a  public  man, 
he  was  identified  with  most  of  the 
leading  commercial  enterprises  of  the 
last  half  centuiy  in  Cape  Town  audits 
vicinity. 
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From  his  youth  up,  he  was  oonneoted 
with  the  Wesleyan-Methodist  Society, 
being  a  member  of  it  before  he  left 
England ;  and  for  many  years  after 
hie  arriyal  in  the  colony  he  was  a 
diligent  and  aotiye  labourer  in  the 
liord^s  yineyard.  Then,  for  a  series  of 
years,  he  ceased  to  be  an  accredited 
member ;  but  still  attended  regularly 
the  public  services,  taking  an  aotiTe 
part  in  the  yarions  objects  connected 
with  the  temporalities  of  the  Church, 
and  often  affording  his  liberal  aid. 
He  did  not  again  unite  himself  to  the 
Wesleyan  Communion  imtil  1870, 
when  he  became  a  member,  and 
ayailed  himself  of  the  peculiarly 
Methodistic  means  of  grace,  so  far  as 
his  failinghealth  and  impaired  strength 
would  allow.  To  this  long  interval  of 
non-membership  with  the  Society  he 
often  referred  with  sorrow  and  regret 
during  his  protracted  illness;  and 
would  say,  '*What  good  I  have  lost, 
and  what  good  I  might  haye  done  had 
I  remained  steadfast  to  my  Christian 
profession ! " 

In  the  beginning  of  1870,  his  robust 
health  and  vigorous  constitution 
showed  symptoms  of  decay.  He  tried 
a  change  to  Port  Elizabeth,  and  for  a 
time  seemed  to  be  benefited  thereby ; 
but  the  improTcment  was  of  short 
continuance.  A  fit,  or  seizure,  proved 
to  be  but  the  beginning  of  a  series  of 
weaknesses  and  infirmities,  quickly 
succeeding  each  other  through  a  period 
of  three  years,  which  terminated  in  his 
death,  on  the  8th  of  August,  1874. 
**  In  pain  and  feebleness  extreme  "  his 
spirit  peacefully  passed  away  to  a  better 
world. 

It  was  prior  to  his  leaving  home,  as 
noticed  above,  that  I  became  more 
immediately  acquainted  with  his 
spiritual  condition.  He  very  frankly 
and  folly  stated  the  difi&cnlties  he  felt 
in  the  way  of  his  personal  salvation, 
and  his  anxiety  to  have  them  re- 
moved. Some  of  these  arose  from 
his  peculiar  temperament  of  mind ; 
some  from  his  social  position,  and 
others  were  of  a  purely  secular  cha- 
racter. However,  he  was  prepared  to 
grapple  with  them;  and  whatsoever 


his  hand  found  to  do,  he  did  it  with 
his  might.  He  now  entered  upon  a 
series  of  painful  duties,  which  he  per- 
formed with  a  resoluteness  of  purpose, 
and  fixedness  of  principle,  that  showed 
his  earnestness  for  the  possession  and 
enjoyment  of  true  religion,  and  his 
determination  to  obtain  it  at  any 
price. 

While  on  his  visit  to  Fort  Elizabeth, 
he  met  with  an  old  friend  and  esteemed 
minister,  with  whom  he  took  counsel, 
entering  freely  into  his  religions  feel- 
ings.  His  friend  was  very  helpful  to 
him  in  the  distressed  state  in  which 
he  was,  and  had  this  intercourse  been 
longer  continued,  it  might  have  ended 
in  Mr.  Maynard's  speedy  and  sound 
conversion.  But  it  was  otherwise,  and 
he  returned  home  feeble  in  health,  and 
greatly  troubled  in  mind.  A  long 
night  of  doubts  and  fears  ensued,  with 
but  little  intervening  hope  and  peace. 
Diligently  he  sought  the  Lord  in  His 
Word,  and  in  the  careful  perusal  of 
books  suitable  to  his  condition ;  and 
with  strong  cryings  and  tears  patiently 
waited  for  that  peace  and  joy  which 
Cometh  through  believing  in  Christ. 

Very  many  kind  friends  visited  him 
for  the  purpose  of  religious  intercourse 
and  prayer,  whose  pious  intentions  he 
highly  appreciated,  while  be  deeply 
regretted  that  he  could  not  feel  the 
comfort  and  happiness  which  they 
placed  before  him  as  the  Christian's 
privilege.  Though  he  had  a  very  ex- 
tensive and  correct  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  was  quite  familiar  with 
Christian  theology,  he  nevertheless 
could  not  realise  the  simplicity  of  that 
affiance  in  Christ,  through  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  brings 
the  saving  grace  of  Ood  into  the  soul. 
Still,  he  fully  embraced  Christ  as  his 
all-sufficient  Saviour,  rejected  all  other 
grounds  of  merit  for  acceptance  with 
Ood,  and  hopefully  waited  for  his 
change.  Thus  we  trust  that  he 
has  obtained  the  blessing  of  those 
who  mourn  on  account  of  their  sins, 
and  the  reward  of  those  who  with  the 
mouth  confess  the  Lord  Jesns,  and 
believe  in  their  hearts  that  Ood  hath 
raised  Him  from  the  dead. 
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Many  were  the  acts  of  ChrUtiaiL 
liberality  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Maynaid 
of  which   I  haTO  been  the  medium 
in  the  last  few  years.    While  at  Port 
Elizabeth,   he    without    solicitation 
paid   ofl  the    whole    debt    on    Burg 
Street    Chapel,   Gape  Town,  to   the 
amount  of  £1,160.    He  was  the  only 
BurYivor  of  the  original  trustees,  and 
he  had  been  individually  responsible 
for  this  debt  for  forty  years.    Next  he 
gave  to  the  Wesleyan  Home-Mission- 
ary Society  £1,000 ;  and  toward  the 
Bnstentation  Fund,  for  the  support  of 
an  extra    minister   in   the    Circuit, 
£1,060.    To  the  fund  for  the  erection 
of  the  proposed  new  church  in  Cape 
Town,  he  gave  £1  956  ;  to  the  Liquida- 
tion Chapel-Debt  Fund  for  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  District,  £250 ;  to  the  pro- 
posed Ministers'  Auxiliary  Fund   for 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  District,  £250 ; 
besides  several  other  smaller  donations 


to  the  different  charitable  Institutions 
in  Cape  Town,  and  the  vicinity,  and  a 
considerable  sum  to  the  British  and 
Foteign  and  Cape   Town  Auxiliary 
Bible  Society.    To  poor  and  neoessi- 
tons  individuals  he  was  often  geneioai. 
It  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that  the 
very  neat  and  commodious  edifice  in 
which  the  Wealeyans  at  Wynberg  have 
worshipped  for  the  last  twenty  yeszs, 
was  the  joint  munificent  gift  of  himseU 
and  his  surviving  brother,  Mr.  Joseph 
Maynard,   to  the  Wealeyan  Chureh, 
free  of  all  charge.    In  hia  last  will,  he 
left   to    the    Wesleyan    Missionszy 
Society  the  sum  of  £3,000 ;   together 
with  a  house  in  Wynberg,  for  the  use 
of  the  resident   Wesleyan    minister. 
His  extensive  library  he  bequeathed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Wesleyan  Sun- 
day-schools in  his  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Samuel  Hardbt. 
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Jt.vK  80kh,  1874.—At  Undcrcliffe,  in 
the  Woodhouse-Grove  Circuit,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Davy,  in  his  eightieth  year.  In  early 
life  he  attended  the  services  of  the 
Established  Church  along  with  a  pious 
grandmother;  and  afterwards  he 
became  a  teacher  in  the  Sunday- 
school  held  in  the  chancel  of  the 
church  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
worship.  But,  although  sustaining  a 
steady  moral  character,  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  power  of  godliness; 
and  as  he  advanced  in  manhood  fell 
into  habits  that  exposed  him  to  the 
practice  of  open  sin.  He  was  invited, 
however,  to  accompany  a  friend  to  a 
Wesleyan- Methodist  chapel,  where  he 
heard  the  late  Dr.  Robert  Kewton 
preach  from  the  text,  «*  What  shall  it 
profit  a  man,  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole 
world,  and  lose  his  own  soul?  **  The 
Word  came  to  him  with  power,  and 
with  the  Holy  Ghost :  he  saw  his 
own  state  as  a  sinner  in  the  sight  of 
God,  and  tears  of  contrition  flowed 
copiously  down  his  cheeks.    The  plan 


of  salvation  was  set  before  him  in  a 
light  in  which  he  had  never  before 
seen  it,  and  from  that  hour  he  decided 
for  God.  Joining  a  class  at  once,  he 
now  sought  for,  and  soon  found,  the 
Divine  favour.  Referring  to  this 
period  in  a  journal  which  he  com- 
menced about  a  year  after  his  conver- 
sion, and  in  which  he  occasionally  made 
entries  to  the  end  of  his  life,  he  says, 
"I  immediatelj  established  family- 
prayer,  and  I  never  shall  forget  the 
happiness  I  felt  the  first  morning  we 
knelt  down  together.  When  we  rose 
from  our  knees  I  felt  that  it  was  indeed 
<  heaven  begun  below.*  I  embraced  my 
wife,  and  set  off  on  my  daUy  journey 
with  gladness  of  heart.  I  committed 
to  the  flames  my  pack  of  cards ;  and  I 
thank  my  Divine  Master  I  have  never 
wanted  such  playthings  since."  From 
that  day  began  a  consistent  godly 
course.  For  more  than  fifty-three 
years,  in  a  quiet,  unostentatious  man- 
ner he  maintained  the  Christian  cha- 
racter, serving  his  SaTiour,  and  the 
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Church  of  his  adoption.  He  was  soon 
appointed  to  the  charge  of  a  class,  and 
afterwards  filled  yarious  offices  in  the 
Society  and  in  the  Sunday-school.  In 
later  years,  when  released  from  the 
cares  of  business,  at  a  period  of  life 
when  many  think  themselyes  old 
enough  to  be  relieved  from  farther 
toil,  he  cheerfally  led  three  classes, 
attended  three  or  four  pnblic  services 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  was  found  in  his 
place  at  the  week-night  ordinances. 
Having  put  his  hand  to  the  Gospel 
plough,  he  never  looked  back,  and  ever 
longed  to  lead  others  also  to  the  know- 
ledge of  his  blessed  Master.  He  was 
especially  solicitous  for  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  aged  and  dying  people 
around  him;  and  the  results  of  his 
untiring  visits  and  ministrations  at 
their  bed-sides  will  doubtless  be 
seen  in  the  last  great  day.  Nearing  his 
own  end,  he  grew  in  grace,  meekness, 
and  love,  and  ripened  rapidly  for  hea- 
ven. After  a  very  short  illness, 
during  which  he  often  expressed  him- 
self as  resigned  and  hopeful,  resting 
only  upon  the  merits  of  his  Lord  and 
Saviour,  he  peacefully  passed  away  to 
his  eternal  rest.  D. 


August  8th. — At  Marlborough,  in 
the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age, 
Mr.  Henry  George  M'Tier.  He  was 
converted  to  God  in  early  life,  the 
reading  of  Bunyan*s  *'  Grace  Abound- 
ing to  the  Chief  of  Sinners  **  having 
contributed  to  that  happy  result. 
When  asked  during  his  last  illDees, 
«<  Do  you  remember  *  Bunyan's  Grace 
Abounding '  ?  "  he  replied  with  much 
feeling,  **  I  should  think  I  do ;  it  was 
that  book  which  produced  my  first 
religious  impressions."  A  copy  of 
this  work,  having  his  name  in  it,  was 
found  in  his  library,  the  date  showing 
that  it  came  into  his  hands  when  he 
was  ten  years  old.  His  connection 
with  the  Church  of  Christ  was  unin- 
terrupted through  life,  and  for  many 
years,  as  a  class-leader  and  Local- 
preacher,  he  rendered  efficient  and 
much-valued  service.  Ho  was  greatly 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  youog, 


actively  supporting  a  Wesleyan  day- 
school  ;  and,  when  unable  longer  to 
travel  to  distant  appointments  as  a 
Local-preacher,  acted  as  superintend- 
ent of  the  Sunday-school.  Strong 
attachment  to  the  house  of  God  was 
evidenced  in  that,  when  in  the  midst 
of  his  business-career,  other  engage- 
ments were  not  allowed  to  interfere 
with  the  claims  of  the  week-night  ser- 
vices ;  and  that  when  greatly  enfeebled 
by  age  he  continued  to  be  one  of  the 
most  regular  attendants  at  the  weekly 
prayer-meeting.  His  state  of  mind 
throughout  his  illness  cannot  be  better 
expressed  than  by  the  one  word, 
**  Waiting^**  with  which  he  replied  to 
an  inquiry, «  How  are  you?  "  The  lines 
of  Charles  Wesley,  ending  with,— 

«  0  could  I  catch  a  smile  from  Thee, 
And  drop  into  Eternity !  '* 

which  had  been  copied  and  sent  him 
by  his  daughter-in-law,  were  often 
quoted  by  him.  Speaking  to  one  of 
the  members  of  his  class  he  said,  with 
great  emphasis,  "Christ  is  all, — 
Christ  is  all."  Only  a  few  hours  before 
he  passed  away,  on  his  being  reminded 
of  this  conversation,  and  on  his  son 
repeating  the  words  he  had  used, 
''Christ  is''— he  added,  "all;"  and 
the  expression  being  again  referred  to, 
^*  Christ  is  " — he  again  added,  feebly 
but  with  deep  feeling,  " all*'  This 
may  be  regarded  as  his  last  testi- 
mony. 

January  12th,  1875.— At  Crafvsha 
llllfif  Pttihef/fin  the  Bramley  (Leeds) 
Circuit,  Hannah,  the  beloved  wife  of 
Mr.  W.  D.  Scales,  aged  fifty-seven. 
From  her  childhood  she  walked'*  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord ;  **  but  it  was  not  until 
the  year  1869  that  she  obtained  "  the 
comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'*  Having 
given  her  heart  to  the  Lord,  she  cast 
in  her  lot  with  His  people,  and  to  the 
close  of  her  life  evidenced  the  genuine- 
ness of  her  piety  by  the  consistency  of 
her  entire  oonduoi  She  highly 
prized  the  class-meeting,  the  Love- 
feasts,  and  other  more  private  means 
of  gmtse.     The  new  ohapel  being  at 
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that  time  cumbered  with  a  heavy  debt, 
with  only  a  small  Society  to  bear  it, 
she  Bet  herself  to  work  for  the  entire 
remoTal  of  the  burden,  and  in  that 
respect  was  privileged  to  see  her 
wishes  fully  realised  before  the  Master 
called  her  hence,  the  Ladies*  Sewing 
Society,  over  which  she  presided, 
having  raised  for  the  purpose  more 
than  £800.  On  New- Year's  day  she 
took  a  leading  part  in  a  sale  of  work 
for  further  improvements  in  the  chapel 
premises.  At  the  dose  of  the  meet- 
ing she  was  conducted  home,  and  to 
her  room— to  sicken  and  to  die.  Dur- 
ing eleven  days  of  intense  suffering 
she  possessed  her  soul  in  "  patience," 
and  on  the  twelfth  sweetly  fell  asleep 
in  Jesus.  Her  joy  in  God  seemed  to 
have  left  its  impress  on  her  counte- 
nance when  the  spirit  was  fled, 
those  present  feeling  the  force  of 
the  words,  *'Ah,  lovely  appearance 
of  death  I "  etc.  And  now  that  she 
is  gathered  to  the  society  of  the  saints 
above,  her  five  daughters,  all  of 
whom  are  members  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  "arise  up,  and  call  her 
blessed."  J.  B. 

March  2nd. — At  Bromagrovc,  Mr. 
Thomas  Hall.  In  his  early  days  he 
attended  the  services  of  the  Established 
Church  at  Hagley.  Despising  and  oppos- 
ing the  Methodists,  he  went  one  Sabbath 
to  their  *  *  meeting-house  "  to  make  sport, 
but  was  BO  deeply  impressed  by  what 
he  heard  whilst  there  that  he  joined  the 
Wesleyan-Methodist  Society.  This 
was  in  1 81 9.  He  now  not  only  believed 
on  Jesus,  but  had  much  to  suffer  for 
His  sake.  Having  himself  tasted  the 
blessedness  of  religion,  he  was  led  to 
seek  the  happiness  of  others,  and  be- 
came at  once  a  Sunday-school  teacher, 
prayer-leader,  and  exhorter.  In  1821 1 
he  came  to  Bromsgrove,  where  he 
entered  on  married  life,  and  commenced 
business  on  his  own  account.  His 
name  having  been  placed  on  the  Local- 
preachers'  plan,  he  earnestly  Bought  to 


enter  erefy  open  door,  in  order  to 
eiy,  *'  Behold  the  Lsmb  1  **  Neither  long 
journeys  nor  bad  weather  deterred  him 
from  duly  taking  his  preachingappoint- 
ments;  and,  being  punctual  in  his 
attendance,  and  earnest,  plain,  and  prac- 
tical in  his  pulpit  addresses,  he  was 
always  welcomed  by  the  people.  He 
was  a  man  of  prayer,  regaliur  at  the 
Sabbath  and  week-day  services,  (taking 
his  children  with  him,)  and  was  erer 
mindful  of  the  spiritual  interests  of  the 
young.  As  a  class-leader  he  was 
faithful  and  painstaking;  and  retained 
hia  office  to  the  last.  In  1861  he  was 
seized  with  paralysis,  which  rendered 
him  unable  to  walk  more  than  a  short 
distance,  but  he  bore  this  affliction 
with  Christian  patience  and  resignation. 
He  was  an  affectionate  husband,  a  lov- 
ing father,  and  a  kind  neighbour.  He 
laboured  unweariedly  in  behalf  of  the 
erection  of  the  chapels  in  the  Circuit. 
When  the  debt  on  the  Bromsgrove 
chapel  was  liquidated  he  exclaimed, 
"Now  I  can  depart  in  peace  I"  His 
last  illness  was  brief.  He  took  cold, 
Bevere  bronchitis  ensued,  and  his  al- 
ready shattered  frame  gradually  suc- 
cumbed to  the  attack.  To  a  friend  he 
said,  shortly  before  his  death,  "My 
flesh  and  my  heart  f aileth ;  but  God  iB 
the  strength  of  my  heart,  and  my  portion 
for  ever."  He  peacefully  passed  away, 
to  be  **  for  ever  with  the  Ijord,"  in  the 
seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

"And  shall  we  mourn  to  see 
Our  fellow-prisoner  free  ? — 

Free  from  doubts,  and  griefs,  and  fears, 
In  the  haven  of  the  skies? 

Can  we  weep  to  see  the  tears 
Wiped  for  ever  from  his  eyes? 

"  No,  dear  companion,  no ; 

We  gladly  let  thee  go. 
From  a  suffering  church  beneath, 

To  a  reigning  church  above : 
Thou  hast  more  than  oonquer'd  death ; 
Thou  art  crown*d  with  life  and  love." 

J.E. 
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MEMOIR    OF    MRS.    CLARKE, 

OF  PATBIOBOFTy  NEAB  UAKOBSSTSB  : 

£T  MB.  OEOBQE  MABSDEN. 

**  He  being  dead  yet  speaketh,"  is  the  record  left  us  respecting 
the  first  of  the  Old  Testament  worthies ;  of  whom  it  is  declared 
that  ''by  faith  he  obtained  witness  that  he  was  righteous :  '*  and  from 
age  to  age  there  has  been  found  in  the  world,  and  in  every  section 
of  the  Church,  a  godly  succession  of  men  and  women,  partakers  of 
<<  like  precious  faith,"  concerning  whom  similar  testimony  has  been 
borne.  Their  virtues  and  good  works  have  been  often  sacredly 
enshrined  in  the  memories  of  survivors,  long  after  they  themselves 
have  passed  aw^y. 

The  subject  of  the  following  Memoir  was  one  of  those  pious  and 
amiable  '*  elect "  ladies  who,  coi^bining  the  <<  meekness  and  gentle- 
ness of  Christ  "with  a  vigorous  understanding  and  a  generous  and 
constant  outflow  of  tielf-deiiying  benevolence,  do  honour  to  any 
community  in  which  tibey  may  b$  fbund ;  and  who,  obeying  their 
Baviour^s  conmiand  to  "  let  their  light  shine  before  men,*'  thus 
''glorify  their  Father  which  is  in. heaven."  Our  sainted  friend, 
though  naturally  retiring  and  unobtrusive,  yet  held  on  her  even 
course  in  a  conspicuoustiess  that  "could  not  be  hid;"  as  "an 
example  of  the  believers,  in  word,  in  conversation,  in  charity,  in 
spirit,  in  faith,  in  purity,"  she  "  waxed  stronger  and  stronger  "  unto 
the  end. 

Mrs.  Clabkb,  whose  maiden  name  was  EUza  Eaton,  was  bom 
at  Stockton-Qnay,'near  Warrington,  June  4th,  1817.  She  enjoyed 
the  valuable  privilege  of  having  godly  parents ;  both  of  whom 
for  many  years  "adorned  the  doctrine  of  God  their  Saviour," 
and  were,  from  their  good  position  in  society,  centres  of  light  and 
usefulness  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood,  which  included  a 
population  largely  composed  of  the  humbler  classes.  They  belonged 
to  the  denomination  of  "Independent  Methodists,"  the  original 
founders  of  which  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  and  staying  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eaton,  at  their  pious  and  hospitable  home.  Through 
their  influence,  mainly,  a  chapel  was  erected  at  Stockton  Heath, 
which  has  continued  to  the  present  day  to  be  a  means  of  evan- 
gelical enlightenment  to  the  adjoining  district.    Mrs.  Eaton  was  a 
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woman  of  strong  faith  and  exemplary  piety ;  and  she  and  her 
husband,  Uke  Zacharias  and  Elisabeth,  "  walked  in  all  the  com- 
mandments and  ordinances  of  the  Lord  blameless."  llr.  Eaton 
died,  in  the  full  triumph  of  faith,  in  the  year  1888,  and  his  relict 
was  suddenly  taken  to  her  reward,  after  a  devoted  life,  in  1842. 
Blessed  with  the  advantages  which  these  circumstances  afforded 
her,  Miss  Eaton,  like  Timothy,  <<from  a  child  knew  the  holy 
Scriptures; "  and  by  a  godly  training  was,  in  a  considerable  degree, 
prepared  to  become  the  subject  of  those  further  and  more  distinc- 
tive operations  of  God's  Holy  Spirit  which  led,  subsequently,  to  her 
conversion. 

About  the  year  1882  Miss  Eaton  left  home  for  the  completion  of 
her  education ;  and  was  placed  with  some  intelligent  Christian 
ladies  at  Richmond  in  Surrey.  Her  solicitude  respecting  Divine 
things  appears  here  to  have  received  a  fresh  impulse,  and  to  have 
been  increased  by  a  correspondence  which  took  place  between  her 
and  her  excellent  mother,  who  expressed  herself  as  "more  desirous 
that  her  children  should  obtain  true  religion  than  be  the  possessors 
of  fortunes,  however  large.*'  Her  teachers,  to  whom  she  opened 
her  mind,  and  who  belonged  to  the  Congregational  denomination, 
on  witnessing  her  genuine  concern  for  salvation,  were  inclined  to 
lead  her  to  believe  that  she  was  already  in  possession  of  the  great 
blessing  of  which  she  felt  her  need.  But  she  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  the  spiritual  conversation  of  her  parents,  and  of 
those  Christian  friends  who  gathered  round  them,  could  not  be 
content  without  that  Divine  witness  to  her  adoption  which  she 
believed  to  be  the  privilege  of  all  true  believers  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  Her  desires  to  realise  a  sense  of  the  Divine  favour  were 
further  strengthened  by  the  intercourse  she  was  permitted  to  have 
with  a  Christian  lady,  a  Methodist  class-leader  in  Loudon.  At 
the  house  of  this  friend  she  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  meeting, 
from  time  to  time,  the  late  Dr.  Bunting,  the  Bevs.  Thomas  Jack- 
son, Theophilus  Lessey,  and  many  others  of  the  mighty  "  men  of 
renown  "  of  that  day,  conversation  and  association  with  whom  con- 
firmed her  in  her  determination  not  to  stop  short  of  the  assurance 
that  she  was  a  child  of  Ood  which  she  sought.  It  is  believed  that  she 
received  her  first  ticket  of  membership  in  the  Methodist  Society  from 
the  hands  of  Dr.  Bunting.  In  the  year  1884  she  returned  from  school, 
but  had  not  then  received  the  blessing  she  so  earnestly  longed  for. 
Though  in  deep  distress  of  mind  she  was  greatly  encouraged  by  her 
devoted  mother  to  persevere  in  her  search  after  the  "pearl  of  great 
price,"  being  assured  that  if  she  continued  to  "  ask,*'  it  woulil  bo 
**  given"  her,  that  if  she  persisted  in  **  seeking,"  she  icould  "  find," 
and  that  if  she  did  not  cease  to  "knock,"  the  "  door"  would  be 
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«<  opened."  After  two  or  three  years  of  alternate  despondency  and 
hope,  she  was  enabled,  one  evening  in  her  chamber,  so  to  plead 
the  promises  and  to  oast  herself  on  the  meroy  of  Ood  in  Christ, 
that  she  was  filled  with  Divine  peace.  For  some  time  she  was  so 
bowed  before  the  Lord  that  she  could  neither  speak  nor  move ;  she 
seemed  to  experience — 

**  The  Bpeechlesfl  awe  that  dares  not  mofe, 
And  all  the  silent  heaven  of  loTe." 

It  is  thought  that  she  never  afterwards  lost  the  sense  of  her  accept- 
ance with  God. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  year  Miss  Eaton  was  solicited  in 
marriage  by  Mr.  George  Clarke,  of  Swinton,  near  Manchester,  who 
subsequently  became  her  husband.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable 
literary  attainments  and  of  elegant  accomplishments,  but  his  piety 
and  devotion  to  God,  and  to  the  interests  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
outshone  all  his  other  excellences,  giving  a  radiance  and  finish  to 
his  character  which  gained  for  him  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all 
who  knew  him.* 

This  union  was  a  very  happy  one,  being  marked  by  great  unity 
of  aim  and  harmony  of  views  on  the  part  of  both  the  young 
people,  and  cemented  by  a  true  Christian  fellowship  which  pro- 
mised many  years  of  enjoyment.  But  this  happiness  was  not 
destined  to  be  long-lived;  for  after  ten  years  of  uninterrupted 
afiection,  and  mutual  confidence  and  attentions,  Mr.  Clarke  was 
removed  to  his  rest,  leaving  his  widow  with  one  son  of  tender  age 
to  mourn  his  loss.  The  kindness  and  amenities  which  had  endeared 
the  amiable  couple  to  the  whole  neighbourhood,  and  to  a  large 
circle  of  friends,  found  expression  in  the  deep  sympathy  which  was 
accorded  to  the  survivor  under  her  painful  bereavement. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  her  devoted  husband  Mrs.  Clarke 
returned  to  the  home  of  her  brother,  at  Stockton  Heath,  where 
she  remained  until  the  whole  family  removed  to  Liverpool,  about 
two  years  later.  In  the  mean  time  she  had  united  herself  with  the 
Society  at  Warrington,  and  met  in  the  class  belonging  to  Mrs. 
Broadbent,  the  wife  of  the  late  Bev.  Samuel  Broadbent,  who  was 
then  stationed  in  the  Warrington  Circuit.  In  Liverpool  she  had 
the  advantage  of  enlarged  Christian  society,  and  many  addi- 
tional privileges,  which  she  highly  prized.  Here,  as  throughout 
her  whole  life,  she  greatly  valued  the  ordinances  of  the  Lord's  house, 
which  were  as  ''  wells  of  salvation  "  to  her  soul,  which  was  ever 
**panting*'and«*thir8tiug"  for  the  "livingQod."  Christ's  messengers 

« 

*  An  interesting  Mcmnir  of  Mr.  Clarkr,  by  the  Bev.  Kichard  B&y,  appeared 
in  this  Magazine  for  August,  li;52. 
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were  to  her  as  **  angels  of  God; "  and  the  ministry  of  the  late  Bey. 
Francis  A.  West,  especially,  was  made  eminently  useful  to  her  in 
<*  building*'  her  up  on  her  <'  mostholy  faith."  Soon  after  their  arrival 
in  Liverpool,  her  elder  sister,  a  partaker  with  her  of  the  Gospel 
hope,  was,  from  her  sterling  worth,  appointed  to  the  charge  of  a 
class;  this  Mrs.  Clarke  joined,  and  in ''the fellowship  of  saints," 
and  in  association  with  many  Christian  friends,  now  abounded  in 
enjoyments  which  enabled  her  to  "  grow  in  grace,  and  in  the  know- 
ledge of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ." 

Sometime  before  this,  Mrs.  Clarke — ^we  learn  from  a  paper  which 
has  been  found  since  her  decease — ^had  determined  on  keeping  a 
diary,  in  order  to  record  the  dealings  of  God  with  her,  and  thus  to 
be  encouraged  from  time  to  time  in  her  passage  to  the  heavenly 
Canaan.  It  is  not  found  that  she  carried  out  this  purpose  in  a 
very  formal  and  consecutive  manner,  but  many  detached  pieces 
have  been  met  with  that  indicate  her  experience  at  various  periods 
of  her  personal  history  and  Christian  life.  A  few  extracts  will 
serve  to  show  the  habit  of  her  mind  and  her  spiritual  state,  evi- 
dencing, as  they  do,  that  throughout  all  outward  changes  her  heart 
was  right  with  God. 

Under  date  of  January  11th,  1^46,  she  thus  writes : — *'  To-day 
I  have  been  privileged  to  hear  Mr.  N— ,  to  whom  as  a  minister 
my  spirit  is  much  united.  His  text  this  morning  was  from 
Jeremiah:  'Come,  and  let  us  join  ourselves  to  the  Lord  in  a 
perpetual  covenant.'  He  clearly  showed  what  God  had  engaged 
to  do  for  us,  and  what  is  necessary  on  our  part  in  order  that  we 
might  enter  into  covenant  with  Him,  and  that  it  might  be  a 
'perpetual'  covenant.  He  then  put  many  heart- searching  ques- 
tions in  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  our  last  year  had  been 
spent.  How  abased  before  God  and  my  Christian  friends  I  was,  to 
see  my  own  vileness  and  wickedness  in  following  <  the  devices 
and  desires  *  of  my  heart  1  I  knew  that  although  I  saw  so  much 
weakness,  and  so  much  to  mourn  over,  I  had  been  trying  to  give 
the  Lord  my  heart ;  but  I  was  so  ashamed  before  the  Searcher 
of  hearts  that  it  was  only  by  clinging  fast  to  the  cross  of  Christ 
that  I  could  retain  my  peace.  I  again  confessed  all  the  sins  I  could 
remember ;  all  my  omissions  and  commissions ;  and  while  mentally 
doing  this  I  felt  the  Spirit '  answered  to  the  blood,'  and  told  me  I 
was  bom  of  God. 

"  This  afternoon  we  had  a  covenant-service,  and  I  now  most 
solemnly  renew  the  vows  I  then  made,  in  the  strength  of  Jesus, 
to  be  His  in  time  and  in  eternity.  The  service  was  not  so  affecting 
— not  so  subduing  and  hallowing — as  I  expected ;  but  I  have 
realised  a  deep  peace  and  satisfaction  in  yielding  myself  afresh 
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to  Ood.  If  ever  I  experienced  the  blessing  of  a  clean  heart,  it  is 
now,  while  I  hang  by  faith  on  my  crucified  Redeemer.  Still,  I 
want  a  clearer  evidence  that '  all  I  do  is  right.'  I  am  endeavouring 
to  live  every  moment  by  faith,  expecting  fresh  communications  of 
grace.  I  have  solemnly  taken  God  at  His  word,  and  promised 
Him,  in  humble  dependence  upon  His  gracious  assistance,  that  if 
He  will  save  me  entirely  from  sin  and  self,  from  vanity,  pride, 
indolence,  and  whatever  would  grieve  Him,  I  will  with  my  whole 

soul  and  mind  and  strength  give  myself  to  Him Lord  Jesus, 

accept  the  poor  offering  of  my  heart,  my  life,  my  all,  whether  in 
sickness  or  health,  in  prosperity  or  adversity,  in  all  times  and 
seasons  to  be  Thine ;  and  grant  that  I  may  have  grace  to  renew  this 
covenant  every  day  from  this  time  forward.  As  a  little  child  is 
dependent  on  its  earthly  parent,  so  am  I  constantly  in  need 
of  Thy  power  and  strength  and  wisdom  to  preserve  me  from  my 
enemies. 

*'  And  now.  Lord,  what  wouldest  Thou  have  me  to  do  for  Thee  ? 
O,  let  me  hear  Thy  voice  continually  saying,  <  This  is  the  way, 
walk  ye  in  it ! '  Shine  upon  my  path,  and  help  me  never  to  turn  to 
the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left.  Help  me  to  seek  the  salvation  of  all 
around  me.  Fill,  0  fill,  my  souji  with  love  !  Baptize  me  with  Thy 
Holy  Spirit :  may  He  now  descend  upon  me,— just  now, — in  all  His 
rich  influences,  and  also  upon  all  Thy  dear  children.  Let  the  water 
of  Life  flow ;  and  may  Zion  arise,  and  put  on  her  *  beautiful 
garments.'  0,  make  us  all  lights  in  the  world !  help  us  to  exhibit  the 
meekness,  the  gentleness,  the  long-suffering,  the  patience  of  Jesus, 
so  that  Thy  name  may  be  glorified.    Amen.'' 

September  22nd,  1862. — <<  I  feel  constrained  to  record  the  faith* 
fulness  of  my  covenant-God.  Li  1885,  in  much  fear  and  trembling, 
I  first  publicly  partook  of  the  memorials  of  my  Saviour's  love,  and 
then  I  solemnly  covenanted  with  Him  to  be  His.  As  a  disciple 
of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus,  I  deeply  felt  my  obligations  to  walk 
worthy  of  the  sacred  profession  I  had  taken  upon  me,  and  I  dreaded 
lest  I  should  ever  fall  from  grace.  When  I  arrived  at  home  I  knelt 
in  secret,  and  again  promised  to  be  the  Lord's  faithful  servant ; 
but  I  well  remember  saying,  *  Jesus,  keep  me !  I  cannot  save  myself: 
I  shall  fall  into  sin  if  Thou  dost  withhold  Thy  grace  one  moment.' 
I  then  felt  an  inward  persuasion  that  He  would  preserve  me ;  but 
how  astonished  I  feel  now ! 

'  O  the  infinite  oares.  And  temptations,  and  snares, 
Thy  hand  hath  condaoted  me  through  i  * 

I  feel,  though  not  half  so  deeply  as  I  could  wish,  that  it  is  all,  all  of 
grace.    Everlasting  praise  be  to  Thee,  my  precious  Saviour ! " 
July  26th,  1858. — ''Surely  I  do  experience  something  of  the 
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reality  and  beanty  of  those  words,  «Ood  is  love;  and  he  that 
dwelleth  in  love,  dwelleth  in  God,  and  God  in  him '  f  I  cast  myself 
afresh  on  the  bosom  of  Infinite  Loye.  I  am  a  sinner ;  bat  O,  pieeions 
truth,  I  am  a  pardoned  one  1  my  best  duties  need  washing  in  the 
blood  of  atonement : — 

'  With  faith  I  plunge  me  in  this  sea ; 
Here  is  my  hope,  my  joy,  my  rest ; 
Hither,  when  hell  assails,  I  flee ; 
I  look  into  my  Sayioor's  breast; 
Away,  sad  donbt,  and  anxious  fear  I 
Mercy  is  all  that's  written  there.' 

I  find  the  path  of  holiness  rugged  or  pleasant  in  proportion  as  my 
faith  droops  or  flourishes.  When  I  reoeiye  the  simple  truth,  and 
take  God  at  His  word,  I  feel  His  power  raising  my  head  above  the 
water-floods.  Then,  like  the  children  of  Israel,  I '  go  forward ;  * 
doing  the  will  of  my  Saviour,  as  far  as  I  know  it ;  still  praying, 

<  Enter  not  into  judgment  with  Thy  servant,'  0  Lord ;  but  looking 
upon  Jesus  as  my  Surety,  who  is  now,  while  I  am  writing  this, 
pleading  for  me.    Yes,  it  is  so ;  and  if  faithful 

*  I  shall  behold  His  faee, 

/  shall  His  power  adore, 
And  sing  the  wonders  of  His  grace 
For  evermore.' " 

November  17th,  1868. — **  'Wherefore  we  labour,  that,  whether 
present  or  absent,  we  may  be  accepted  of  Him ; '  <  Seek  ye  first  the 
kingdom  of  God,'  and  many  other  passages  of  Scripture,  show  me 
that '  forgetting  those  things  that  are  behind,  and  reaching  forth  unto 
those  things  which  are  before,  I '  must  still  <  press  toward  ihe  mark 
for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus : ' 

*  What  is  our  calling's  glorious  hope, 
Bat  inward  holiness  ? 
For  this  to  Jesns  I  look  up, 
I  calmly  wait  for  this.' 

<  It  is  of  faith,  that  it  might  be  by  grace.'  I  praise  Thee,  0  Jesus ! 
for  this  hope.  '  Thou  knowest  all  things,' — ^the  hidden  recesses  of  my 
naturally  deceitful  heart ;  but  my  conscience  is  now  sprinkled  witti 
Thy  precious  blood ;  my  hope  is  all  centered  in  Thee.  I  feel 
willing  to  be  nothing — able  to  rest  upon  Thy  all-sufficiency :  grace 
alone  could  have  wrought  this.  0  help  me  to  hold  fast '  whereto 
I  have  attained,' — never  to  cast  away  my  confidence  in  Thee  I  I 
may  well  despair  of  myself,  but  firom  Thee  I  cannot  expect  too 
much : — 

*  Whate'er  we  hope,  by  faith  we  hare, 
Future  and  past  subsisting  now.' 
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I  ask  power  to  <  rejoice  eyermore  *  in  Thee ;  to '  pray  without  ceasing ;  * 
in  *  every  thing  to  give  thanks.* " 

June  19th,  1864. — '*  0,  my  dear  Saviour,  I  praise  Thee  this 

morning,  from  the  innermost  recess  of  my  glad  heart,  for  Thy  great 

mercy  and  goodness  to  me,  the  meanest,  the  most  unbelieving, 

naturally,  of  all  who  ever  tasted  that  Thou  art  indeed  gracious  !  My 

peace  flows  '  as  a  river.'  I  do  love  Thee,  and,  by  Thy  grace  enabling 

me, '  I  win  follow  Thee  whithersoever  Thou  goest.'  But  *  lead  me 

in  a  plain  path,  because  of  mine  enemies ; '  make  me  willing  to  bear 

reproach  for  Thy  sake.    I  am  a  little  child,  needing  the  wisdom 

and  protection  of  its  parent  continually.    May  I  never  lose  this 

sweet  sense  of  dependence ;  but,  being  united  still  more  closely 

to  Thee  by  an  increase  of  faith,  may  nothing  have  power  to  draw 

me  aside  from  looking  unto  Thee,  my  satisfying  portion, — my  *  all 

in  air And  now  what  is  the  trial  before  me  ?   How  often  have 

I  been  prepared  by  Thee,  that  I  might  watch  and  pray :  0  pre* 
serve  me !  in  patience  may  I  possess  my  soul.  May  I  follow  the 
inward  voice  ;  *  My  sheep  hear  My  voice,  and  I  know  them,  and 

they  follow  Me  : and  they  shall  never  perish,  neither  shall  any 

pluck  them  out  of  My  hand.*  Precious  truth,  firmer  than  earth's 
foundations !  <  I  love  the  Lord,  because  He  hath  heard  my  voice 
and  my  supplications.  Because  He  hath  inclined  His  ear  unto 
me,  therefore  will  I  call  upon  EUm  as  long  as  I  live.'  I  will  <  praise 
my  Ood  while  I  have  my  being.* " 

These  pious  meditations  might  be  multiplied.  It  does  not 
appear,  however,  that  in  later  life  Mrs.  Clarke  recorded  her  religious 
experiences  with  that  frequency  which  had  marked  the  first  part 
of  her  Christian  career.  But  the  same  spirit  breathed  through 
all  her  intercourse  with  her  Christian  friends  and  the  Church,  only 
gathering  strength  with  the  advance  of  time. 

In  the  year  1859  the  family  removed  to  Patricroft,  near  Man- 
chester. The  Society  at  Barton  well  remember  the  "  manner  **  of 
their  **  entering  **  in  unto  them ;  and  how  in  Uttle  more  than  a  year 
Miss  Eaton,  the  beloved  and  confidential  sister  and  adviser  of 
Mrs.  Clarke  and  her  brothers,  who  reposed  equal  confidence  in 
her  afifection,  judgment,  and  sympathy,  after  having  '<  fought  a 
good  fight  '*  and  "  kept  the  faith,**  was  taken  in  peace  to  Paradise. 
This  bereavement  was  especially  painful  to  the  surviving  sister,  who 
thus  lost  the  counsellor  of  her  youth,  and  her  "  companion  in  the 
kingdom  and  patience  of  Jesus  Christ.**  After  much  reluctance, 
and  in  "fear  and  trembling,'*  she  was  prevailed  upon  to  take 
charge  of  the  class  from  which  her  sister  was  removed; 
and  she  continued,  as  her  health  would  allow,  to  lead  those  com- 
mitted to  her  care  onwards  in  the  same  path  which  she  was  herself 
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consistently  pursning.  How  she  "  went  in  and  cat "  before  the 
whole  chnroh  of  God  at  Barton,  those  can  best  judge  who  ahnost 
daily  witnessed  her  walk  and  conversation  :  she  exhibited  a  beauti* 
fill  transparency  of  character  that  caused  many  to  < '  take  knowledge  " 
of  the  self-sacrificing  love  and  benevolence,  the  exemplary  futb, 
patience,  and  meekness,  by  which  Ood  was  glorified  in  her. 

To  give  a  complete  portraiture  of  our  friend  is  no  easy  task. 
No  one  could  be  for  a  short  time  in  her  company  without  dis- 
covering that  as  her  citizenship,  so  her  "  conversation  "  was  "  in 
heaven."  The  devotion  she  felt  towards  her  '*  precious  Saviour," 
as  she  was  wont  to  speak  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  was  manifest  in  her 
attachment  to  His  "members  "  and  especially  to  His  poor:  "  the 
day  "  alone  will  declare  the  many  private,  unostentatious  acts  of 
kindness  and  beneficence  which  she  rendered  to  those  whose  necessi- 
ties required  her  aid,  and  whose  worldly  circumstances  were  less 
favourable  than  her  own ;  to  such  it  was  her  great  joy  to  minister 
according  to  the  ability  which  Ood  gave  her. 

The  Bev.  JosephExell, — ^then  Superintendent  of  the  Gteeat  Bridge- 
water  Street  Circuit,  Manchester, — ^who  improved  her  death  in 
the  chapel  at  Barton,  gave  the  following  particulars,  derived  from 
his  knowledge  of  Mrs.  Clarke,  to  a  large  and  deeply-interested 
congregation : — 

'<  My  acquaintance  with  our  departed  friend  commenced  soon 
after  my  entrance  on  this  Circuit.  At  my  first  interview  I  was 
struck  with  the  more  than  ordinary  Christian  spirit  which  she 
manifested ;  and  subsequent  frequent  intercourse  served  to  con- 
firm my  first  impression.  Her  conversation  uniformly  showed  her 
devotedness  to  Christ.  I  do  not  remember,  out  of  the  numerous 
instances  in  which  I  enjoyed  her  society,  a  single  occasion  when 
she  did  not  evince  the  genuineness  and  reaUty  of  her  religions 
profession.  There  were  several  noticeable  traits  in  her  character 
which  I  remarked.  Her  godly  jealousy  of  herself  was  most  appft* 
rent:  in  her  entire  deportment  she  vigilantly  guarded  against 
every  thing  which  would  dishonour  the  Name  by  which  she  was 
called. 

<<  She  was  an  ardent  lover  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  frequency 
with  which  she  quoted  many  of  its  sacred  texts,  especially  during 
her  last  sickness,  gave  proof  that  the  word  of  Christ  dwelt  in  her 
richly.  I  remember  three  distinct  occasions  when,  with  joy  beaming 
in  her  countenance,  she  cited  passages  which  had  been  greatly 
blessed  to  her.  The  first  was  on  the  morning  after  a  night  of 
spiritual  conflict.  She  said,  <  Satan  has  been  sorely  tempting  mo 
that,  after  all,  I  shall  fail  of  heaven.  But  the  snare  is  broken  ;  I 
cannot  tell  you  the  sweetness  with  which  my  Saviour*s  prayer  bss 
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been  applied  to  me : — <'  Father,  I  will  that  they  also,  whom  Thou 
hast  given  Me,  be  with  Me  where  I  am ;  that  they  may  behold  My 
glory,  whioh  Thou  hast  given  Me." '  At  another  time, when  depressed 
by  extreme  weakness,  she  took  np  the  language  of  David :  '  Why 
Bxi  thou  oast  down,  0  my  soul  ?  and  why  art  thou  disquieted  within 
me  ?  hope  thou  in  God :  for  I  shall  yet  praise  Him,  who  is  the 
health  of  my  countenance,  and  my  God.'  And  almost  the  last 
time  I  saw  her  I  took  occasion  to  refer  to  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  part  of  whioh  I  cited,  when  she  said,  *  How 
beautiful,  how  comforting !— <<  Whom  the  Lord  loveth  He  chas* 
teneth." ' 

«  The  ordinances  of  the  sanctuary  were  always  held  sacred  by 
her :  she  loved  the  habitation  of  the  Lord's  house,  and  frequently 
referred  to  the  benefit  she  there  received.  The  class-meeting  she 
greatly  valued:  as  a  leader  she  often  expressed  her  sense  of 
responsibility,  and  entertained  the  most  humble  views  of  herself  in 
relation  to  her  office.  Her  concern  for  the  members  of  her  charge  was 
deep  and  habitual ;  neglect  or  indifference  to  this  important  means 
of  godly  edification,  on  the  part  of  those  committed  to  her  care,  was 
the  cause  of  great  anxiety  and  sorrow.  I  well  remember  with  what 
joy  she  spoke  of  some  who  had  been  induced  to  join  her  class,  and  of 
the  evidence  they  gave  of  a  desire  to  '  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come.' 
Her  own  religious  experience,  though  clear,  was  yet  subdued, 
illustrating  the  sentiment  of  Archbishop  Leighton,  that '  as  the 
highest  flames  are  most  tremulous,  so  are  the  holiest  souls  fullest 
of  awe  and  reverence.'  The  last  time  it  was  my  privilege  to  meet 
her  class  for  the  renewal  of  quarterly  tickets,  she  spoke  of  herself 
with  deep  self-abasement,  but  referred  to  the  joyous  and  animating 
views  she  had  of  Christ.  She  appeared  to  me,  on  that  occasion,  to 
have  come  from  the  presence-chamber  of  the  Deity,  and  to  have 
brought  with  her  an  influence  which  made  the  class-room  to  be  as 
'  the  gate  of  heaven.' 

<'Mrs.  Clarke  was  ardently  attached  to  Methodism,  and  was  a 
liberal  and  cheerful  supporter  of  its  several  Funds.  Almost  with 
her  latest  breath  her  care,  in  this  respect,  was  expressed  to  the 
members  of  her  family.  Her  regard  for  the  ministers  of  Christ  was 
unsurpassed :  she  <  esteemed  them  very  highly  in  love  for  their 
work's  sake.'  The  commendation  of  Fhebe,  by  St.  Paul,  may 
indeed  apply  to  her,  *  She  hath  been  a  suocourer  of  many,  and  of 
myself  also.' 

'*  Sympathy  for  and  kindness  to  the  afflicted  and  poor  was 
another  prominent  feature  in  the  character  of  this  follower  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.  Her  charities  were  silent,  unobtrusive,  regular :  she 
*  delivered  the  poor  that  cried,  and  the  fatherless,  and  him  that  had 
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none  to  help  him : '  and  she  '  caused  the  widow's  heart  to  sing  for 
joy.'  I  shall  not  soon  forget  how,  at  the  commencement  of  her 
last  illness,  when  exceedingly  prostrate,  and  scarcely  able  to  speak, 
she  contrasted  her  circumstances  with  those  of  others  in  affliction : 
— *  I  am  surronnded  with  mercies/  she  exclaimed ; — 'nothing  to 
desire.  Many,  like  myself,  are  in  affliction,  and  in  poverty  also/ 
She  then  in  a  whisper  inquired  if  I  knew  of  any  needy  cases,  and 
on  my  replying  that  I  was  not  aware  of  any  at  the  time,  she  said, 

*  You  will/  and  at  once  made  an  effort  to  reach  her  purse.  When, 
fearing  the  exertion  would  be  too  great  for  her,  I  replied,  *  It  will 
do  some  other  time,'  she  intimated  that  her  stay  here  might  be 
short,  and  that  she  preferred  giving  now  what  she  had  to  dispose  of. 
Placing  a  sum  in  my  hand,  with  a  smile,  she  said,  *  Ood  bless  yon.' 

**  In  the  domestic  circle  Mrs.  Clarke  was  exemplaty ;  she  had 
learned  *  to  show  piety  at  home.'  Having  herself  enjoyed  the  high 
benefit  of  godly  surroundings,  she  was  solicitous  to  promote  the 
spiritual  interests  of  her  family  and  domestics ;  seeking  that  by  her 
own  daily  life  she  might  place  before  them  an  attractive  proof  of  the 

*  power  of  godliness.'  As  a  mother  she  was  devoted,  consistent, 
faithful ;  as  a  sister  affectionate,  sympathizing,  thoughtful ;  as  a 
mistress  kind,  considerate,  judicious ;  and  as  a  friend  amiable, 
confiding,  constant. 

<<  As  her  end  drew  nigh,  I  had  several  opportunities  of  witnessing 
the  reality,  the  power,  and  blessedness  of  her  religion.  She  was 
'  an  Israelite  indeed : '  the  most  frequent  name  upon  her  lips  was 
the  Name  of  Jesus ;  He  was  to  her  *  the  chiefest  among  ten  thou- 
sand.' Her  responses  to  the  prayers  offered  by  her  bed-side  were 
emphatic,  believing,  and  inspiring.  She  was  often  assailed  by  the 
powers  of  darkness ;  but  her  faith  failed  not.  Glad  in  the  armour 
of  Ood,  she  stood  in  the  day  of  trial.  At  one  of  my  last  interviews 
with  her  she  spoke  of  a  conversation  which  she  had  had  with  her 
late  husband,  a  short  time  before  the  affliction  which  terminated 
his  valuable  life.  She  said  he  was  reading  to  her  Bunyan's 
<  Pilgrim's  Progress,'  late  at  night,  when,  putting  down  the  book, 
he  remarked,  in  the  most  affectionate  way,  *  Eliza,  my  dear,  if  God 
should  take  me  first,  you  must  take  '<  Great  Heart"  with  you.* 
She  observed,  '  I  have  often  thought  of  this,  for  I  have  had  many 
trials  ;  but  the  Lord  has  been  my  Helper,  and  He  will  bring  me 
safe  through.'  In  the  course  of  my  visits,  I  expressed  a  hope  of 
her  recovery,  but  it  was  evident  that  her  own  impression  was  that 
her  sickness  was  unto  death.  Her  will,  however,  was  lost  in  the 
will  of  God.  As  the  period  approached  when  the  silver  cord  should 
be  loosed,  in  all  Christian  confidence  she  calmly  waited  the  Master's 
call ;  and  when  at  length  He  came,  and  took  her  to  Himself,  she 
^  imperceptibly  passed  away." 
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Anoiher  friend,  Miss  Livsey,  who  was  mnoh  with  Mrs.  Olarke 
during  her  last  siokness,— wfaioh  continued  for  some  montlis,-- ; 
thus  writes : — *'  It  was  a  preoioas  privilege  oooasionally  to  watoh 
by  her  bed-side,  to  listen  to  her  gracious  sayings,  and  to  witness 
the  exemplary  patience  and  resignation  to  the  Divine  will  which 
she  manifested.  How  thankful  fbr  her  blessings,  what  sweet 
expressions  of  gratitude  for  every  little  act  of  kindness,  in  what 

endearing  terms  she  spoke  to  all! Atone  stage  of  her  illness 

she  seemed  to  be  sinking  fast,  but  afterwards  rallied,  when  she 
said,  <  I  thought  I  was  going,  but  something  seems  to  say,  **  Not 
yet ; "  well,  I  leave  it  all  to  the  Lord :  it  will  be  all  right.  Father^ 
"  not  my  will,  but  Thine  be  done !  *" When  prostrated  after  sick- 
ness, she  said,  *  Never  mind;  it  won*t  be  for  long.  Leave  it  to 
Jesus,  '<  the  First  and  the  Last."  It  is  all  through  the  merits  of 
Jesus — nothing  beforehand;  a  moment  at  a  time.    God  is  love!' 

'  Satan  said  I  was  a  hypocrite  :  but  I  tried  to  be  sincere.   He  is 

a  conquered  enemy — ^is  iollei,  foiled.* *  <<  We  have  not  followed 

cunningly-devised  fables."  Jesus  <*  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice 
of  Himself."  I  have  no  doubt  of  seeing  Him  on  His  throne."  * 
Such  was  our  friend's  state  of  mind  in  the  immediate  prospect  of 
her  change. 

Many  gratifying  testimonies  to  Mrs.  Clarke's  sterling  excellence, 
from  ministers  who  had  long  known  and  esteemed  her,  were 
received  by  her  son  shortly  after  her  death ;  as  also  from  the 
Barton  Leaders'-meeting,  which  passed  a  special  resolution  expres- 
sive of  her  worth  and  their  loss.  Some  brief  passages  from  these 
letters  may  fittingly  close  this  Memoir. 

The  Bev.  William  0.  Booth  writes : — **  I  was  touched  with  the 
words  on  the  card,  <  Looking  to  Jesus : '  she  had  done  this  for 
many  years,  and  now  she  is  with  Him  for  ever.  I  need  not  say 
how  sincerely  we  loved  and  respected  her,  and  admired  the  <  grace 
of  Ood '  in  sustaining  and  comforting  her  during  long  weakness 
and  suffering.  You  have  a  bright  example  to  copy :  may  you  be 
enabled  to  do  so ! " 

From  the  Bev.  H.  H.  Ghettle : — <<  She  was  a  most  exemplary 
Ohristian  lady, — a  pattern  in  the  various  relations  of  life.  Her 
memory  will  be  fragrant  as  her  life  was  precious." 

The  Bev.  Edward  Jones  says : — <<  Your  mother  was  one  of  those 
'few  and  far  between'  Christians,  whose  character  and  lives 
present  such  a  perfect  cluster  of  well-balanced  virtues  that  one 
finds  it  diiSElcult,  if  not  impossible,  to  detect  one  missing  or  unduly 
developed.  I  do  not  remember  meeting,  in  the  whole  course  of 
my  public  life,  with  one  who  so  fully  realised  and  exemplified  all 
that  is  implied  in  that  expression, '  the  beauty  of  hoUness.'    Such 
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purity,  gentleness,  oheerfal  sweetness,  and  self-denying  benevo- 
lence,'with  snob  an  utter  absence  of  ostentation,  one  yeiy  seldom 
witnesses." 

The  Bey.  Walford  Oreen  remarks : — **  Her  high  Christian  oha- 
racter,  her  deep  devotion  to  the  Saviour,  her  gentie  kindness  to  all 
who  were  in  sorrow,  and  her  loving  ministration  to  the  siok  and  the 
poor,  have  won  for  her  a  name  which  is  enshrined  in  many  hearts, 
and  which  will  not  soon  be  forgotten." 

The  Bev.  T.  Moorhouse  Thorp  adds  his  testimony  in  tiie  follow- 
ing words : — "  I  have  been  often  deeply  impressed  with  her 
patience  and  meekness  under  heavy  trial  and  severe  sufiEering ;  she 
occupies  a  place  in  my  memory  amongst  the  most  sainUy  whom  I 
have  been  privileged  to  know." 

Mrs.  Clarke  entered  peacefully,  yet  in  the  full  triumph  of  faith, 
into  her  everlasting  rest,  December  28th,  1872,  in  the  fifty-sixth 
year  of  her  age: — 

**  She  set,  as  sets  the  momiiig  star; 
Whioh  goes  not  down  behind  the  darkened  west, 
Nor  hides  obscnred  'mid  tempests  of  the  sky, 
But  melts  away  into  the  light  of  heaven." 
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I. 

Sbvbn  ''words,"  or  sayings,  were  uttered  by  our  Lord  while 
upon  the  cross,  of  which  the  prayer,  "  Father,  forgive  them ;  for 
they  know  not  what  they  do,"  recorded  only  by  St.  Luke,  (xxiii.  84,) 
was  the  first.  It  was  uttered  whilst  yet  the  executioners  were 
driving  the  nails  into  the  hands  and  feet  of  the  Bon  of  man,  or 
just  after  the  cross  had  been  raised,  and  He  hung  suspended  on 
that  '*tree  of  shame."  Can  we  comprehend  its  mysterious 
import  ?  can  we  sound  the  depth  of  love  which  it  opens  before  us  ? 
Only  to  a  very  limited  extent  can  we  hope  to  do  so  ;  yet  we  will 
make  the  attempt,  however  inadequate  the  result  may  prove. 

Jesus,  we  are  told,  often  prayed, — sprayed  in  the  midst  of  the 
activities  of  life,  that  by  private  devotion  He  might  refresh  His  spirit 
when  it  was  weary,  and  obtain  help  from  God  to  prosecute  His 
work;  but  now  that  the  hour  of  His  deepest  sufferings  has 
arrived,  He  prays  not  for  Himself,  but  for  His  enemies,  and  asks 
the  Father  that  they  may  be  forgiven ! 

''Father'*  is  the  emphatic  word.  He  is  conscious  of  His  Son- 
ship  still.  He  had  before  called  Ood  His  ''  father,"  and  on  the 
charge  of  having  done  so,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  condemned  for 
blasphemy,  and  sentenced  to  die.    But  He  does  not  relinquish  the 
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claim.  He  avails  Himself  of  the  prerogative  even  on  the  cross, 
for  He  knows  that,  though  in  the  hands  of  murderers,  the  Father 
has  not  disowned  Him :  amidst  shame,  and  ignominy,  and  grief 
unparalleled ;-— in  the  hour  in  which  it  would  seem  as  if  Heaven 
had  forsaken  Him ; — at  the  very  moment  that  He  is  lifted  up  upon 
the  accursed  tree,  and  becomes  a  spectacle  of  derision  to  His 
foes.  He  still  asserts  for  Himself  all  that  He  had  asserted  during 
His  public  ministry.  Had  He  not  been  able  to  do  this.  He  could 
not  have  prayed  at  aU.  His  right  thus  to  pray  was  founded  on 
His  Sonship ;  and  because  He  was  the  Son  of  God, — His  true  and 
proper  Son  in  His  Divine  nature  from  all  eternity,  and  His  Son 
in  His  compound  nature  through  His  miraculous  conception  in  the 
Virgin's  womb, — He  could  pray  even  in  the  agonies  of  crucifixion, 
and  that  for  others,  rather  than  for  Himself. 

The  petition  was  an  intercessory  one.  Jesus  anticipated  at  this 
moment,  as  He  had  done  when  He  prayed  for  His  disciples.  His 
entrance  into  the  Holiest,  and,  as  if  already  a  Priest  upon 
His  throne,  pleaded  with  the  Father  for  a  guilty  world.  Yet  it  is 
observable  that  He  does  not  say  <<  My  Father  *'  here,  but  simply 
''Father;''  for  He  appeals  to  that  Father-love  which  embraces  the 
whole  family  of  mankind.  But,  it  may  be  asked,  is  God  the 
Father  of  all  men  ?  Does  He  stand,  that  is,  in  Euch  a  relation- 
ship to  men  everywhere,  whatever  their  character  may  be,  and  to 
whatever  race  they  may  belong  ?  This  has  been  denied ;  and  it 
has  been  and  still  is  maintained  by  some,  that  whilst  God  is  the 
Creator  and  Lord  of  all,  He  is  the  Father  of  the  ''  elect "  only,  or 
of  those  only  who  have  believed  in  Him  and  His  Son.  Not  by 
creation  are  we  His  children  in  any  sense,  it  is  sometimes  said, 
bat  only  His  subjects,  and  those  are  His  children,  and  none  else, 
whom  He  has  adopted  into  His  family  by  grace.* 

Now,  we  admit  that  the  literature  of  our  age  is  too  full  of  exag* 
gerated  sentimentalism  on  the  subject  of  the  ''Fatherhood"  of 
God,  but  we  cannot  give  up  a  doctrine  of  Holy  Scripture  because 
it  is  frequently  abused.  And  that  in  a  very  significant  sense  God 
is  the  Father  of  all  men  is  not  only  implied  in  the  first  article  of  the 
Greed  of  Christendom,  "  I  believe  in  God  the  Father  Almighty," 
but  is  also  expressed  by  the  prophet  Malachi  when  he  says,  "Have 
we  not  all  one  Father?  hath  not  one  God  created  us?"f  It  is 
affirmed  also  by  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  when  he 
designates  God  "the  Father  of  spirits;" |  and  St.  Paul  declares 
the  same  thing,  adopting  as  his  own  the  sentiment  of  the  heathen,* 
that  "  we  are  dso  His  offspring."  §     God  is  the  Father  of  all  men 

*  See  "  The  Fatherhood  of  God,"  by  Dr.  Gandlish.  Edinburgh, 
t  Malachi  ii.  10.  \  Hebrews  xii.  9.  §  Acts  xvii.  28. 
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by  oreation,  and  as  sueh  He  loves  them,  cares  for  ihem,  pities 
them,  and  has  redeemed  them;  He  is  the  Father,  in  a  stUl  higher 
sense,  of  those  whom  He  has  re-created, — **  created  in  Ohrist  Jesus 
nnto  good  works:"  and  these  He  views  with  complacency  and 
delight,  admitting  them  into  His  fellowship,  and  giving  them 
eternal  life.  It  is  not  tme  that  Qod  is  the  Father  of  all  men, — did 
they  but  know  it, — in  the  sense  in  which  He  is  the  Father  of  the 
regenerate ;  and  to  represent  Him  as  sach  is  to  ignore  the  fact  that 
He  is  **  angry  with  the  wicked  every  day,"  and  to  set  aside  His 
character  as  a  just  and  righteous  Judge.  It  is  true  that  He  is  the 
Father  of  all  men  in  the  sense  of  regarding  them  as  His  off- 
spring,  though  they  are  rebellious,  and  of  seeking  to  restore  them 
to  His  kind  embrace.  The  prodigal,  in  the  parable,  was  a  son  even 
when  a  prodigal,  and  his  father  yearned  over  him  with  pity, 
mourned  his  absence,  and  longed  for  his  return ;  but  when  he  did 
return,  he  was  a  reconciled  son,  and  therefore  doubly  such, — ^was  one 
over  whom  the  father  and  his  household  could  rejoice.  Let  this 
distinction  be  maintained,  and  all  is  beautiful  and  clear  respecting 
the  high  relationship  in  which  the  sons  of  men  universally  stand 
to  the  Source  of  their  being.* 

Nowhere  does  the  Divine  Fatherhood  shine  forth  as  in  the  work 
of  redemption  by  the  Son.  It  was  to  reveal  Ood  as  the  Father, 
and  thereby  to  win  back  the  affections  of  His  erring  children,  that 
Ohrist  came  into  the  world ;  and  having  taught  men  to  pray,  "  Our 
Father,  which  art  in  heaven;... forgive  us  our  trespasses,"  He 
Himself  now  prays,  "  Father,  forgive  them ;  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do."  Because  He  said,  "  Father,"  and  says  it  now,  and  that 
not  as  the  beloved  Son  of  the  Father  only,  but  as  the  Bepresen- 
tative  of  our  race,  and  the  great  Intercessor  on  the  throne,  we 
may  say,  '<  Father;"  and  even  before  we  receive  "the  Spirit  of 
adoption  "  may  approach  His  footstool  with  the  hope  that  He 
will  forgive  our  iniquities,  and  then  assure  us  that  He  has 
done  so. 

Not  for  Himself  did  Jesus  now  pray.  The  first  thought  of 
ordinary  sufferers,  and  often  the  all-absorbing  one,  is  of  their  own 
pain  and  their  own  misery ;  but  He,  the  Prince  of  sufferers,  both 
now  and  afterwards,  almost  forgets  the  excruciating  pangs  of  which 
He  is  the  subject  in  the  deep,  tender,  and  compassionate  regard 
He  feels  for  those  who  are  puttiiig  Him  to  death.  He  says  not, 
**  Father,  help  Me,*~8Uccour  Me ; "  but  <<  Father,  forgive  tiiem"t 
Whom  did  this  petition  include  ?  It  was  a  far-reaching  word,  and 
comprised  not  only  the  four  Boman  soldiers  who  affixed  His  sacred 
form  to  the  cross,  but  the  mockers  who  stood  by,  and  the  people 

*Scc  BiVbc  p  Pcencn  on  the  Creed,  Art.  I. 
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who  had  clamoured  for  His  blood.  He  prayed  for  them  all,  and 
with  His  heart  ftill  of  pity  for  them,  with  His  ontstretohed  arms 
He  would  fain  have  drawn  them  to  His  side.  For  them  He  was 
suffering ;  for  them  He  was  offering  the  sacrifice  of  Himself ;  and 
for  them,  therefore,  He  offered  up  this  intercessory  prayer. 

But  were  none  others  included  in  it  ?  It  was  an  act  of  inter- 
cession  which  looked  backward  on  the  past,  embracing  all,  from 
Adam  downwards,  who  had  been  the  cause  of  His  bitter  passion  ; 
and  which  looked  forward  to  the  fature,  including  all  who  should 
hereafter  **  crucify"  Him  <<  afresh."  On  one  occasion  Christ  said, 
« I  pray  not  for  the  world,  but  for  them  whom  Thou  hast  given 
Me ;  for  they  are  Thine."  (John  xvii.  9.)  He  then  meant  that  He 
did  not  pray  for  the  world  at  that  time,  and  in  the  same  sense,  as 
for  His  immediate  followers ;  here  He  did  pray  for  the  world, — and 
for  it  He  still  prays ;  for  <<  He  is  able  to  save  them  to  the  uttermost 
who  come  unto  God  by  Him,  seeing  He  ever  liveth  to  make  inter- 
oession  for  them."  (Heb.  vii.  25.)  But  His  intercession  for 
humanity  at  large  takes  a  different  form  from  that  of  the  petition 
which  He  urges  for  the  Church.  For  the  world  He  prays  that  it  may 
oease  to  be  what  it  is, — hostile,  impenitent,  and  unbelieving ;  for 
the  Church  He  asks  that  it  may  be  perfected  in  love,  and  united  for 
ever  to  Himself. 

^'Father,  forgive  them,"  is,  then,  in  substance  the  one  petition 
which,  first  uttered  on  the  cross,  is  now  repeated  by  our  Advocate 
in  glory.  Christ  from  His  throne  sees  the  vast  multitudes  of  our 
race  who  are  madly  at  war  one  with  another,  committing  deeds  of 
violence,  and  filling  the  earth  with  deceit  and  rapine  and  blood,  and 
when  the  arm  of  the  Divine  vengeance  is  uplifted,  and  Ood's  judg^ 
ments  are  ready  to  faU,-^when  pestilence,  and  &mine,  and  the 
sword  are  about  to  visit  the  nations  for  their  crimes,-'He  cries, 
**  Father,  forgive  them ; "  and,  as  when  Aaron  ran  in  among  the 
people,  and  '<  put  on  incense,  and  made  an  atonement  for  the  people^ 

and  the  plague  was  stayed,"  (Num.  xvi.47,  48,)  so,  no  doubt, 

does  G-od  frequently  avert  His  threatened  wrath,  sparing  the 
ungodly,  giving  them  further  respite,  and  affording  them  oppor- 
tunities to  repent. 

There  are  limits  to  the  Divine  forbearance, — ^there  are  some 
who  exclude  themselves  from  the  benefit  of  Christ's  prayers ;  yet 
this,  we  repeat,  is  a  far-reaching  word,  and  embraces,  doubt- 
less, many  of  the  vilest  of  our  race.  Was  it  not  surprising 
that  these  murderers  of  the  Lord  Jesus  were  not  smitten  in  a 
moment  by  the  devouring  plague,  or  scathed  by  the  lightning's 
flash?  and  is  it  not  surprising  that  men  are  now  permittedi 
year  after  year,  to  blaspheme  the  name  of  their  Creator,  to  tread 
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His  honour  in  the  dust,  to  hurl  defiance  at  His  throne,  and  to 
spread  disa£Eection  and  rebellion  among  His  rightfdl  subjects? 
When  we  think  of  the  moral  condition  of  mankind,  and  when  we 
consider,  especially,  some  of  the  crimes  which  are  openly  and 
nnblnshingly  committed  in  the  sight  of  heayen,  we  may  well  wonder 
more  at  God's  long-suffering  than  at  the  profoundest  mysteries  of 
the  natural  world ;  but  it  is  accounted  for  on  the  ground  that  His 
beloved  Son,  our  glorious  Intercessor,  reiterates  this  first  word  on 
the  cross,  and  that  His  Fatherly  compassion  would  not  that  His 
banished  ones  be  utterly  expelled  from  Him. 

It  was  a  prayer  lor  forgiveness ;  but,  then,  we  must  understand 
what  it  really  means.  For  can  we  suppose  that  Jesus  here  prays 
that  His  murderers  may  be  forgiven  absolutely  and  unconditionally 
— ^irrespectively,  that  is,  of  any  sorrow  for  their  sin,  or  any  return 
to  abetter  state  of  mind  ?  It  is  obviously  impossible ;  for  such  a 
request  would,  if  granted,  have  contravened  the  principles  of  God*s 
moral  government,  and  would  have  been  derogatory  to  all  the 
attributes  of  His  nature.  It  is,  as  one  has  called  it,  a  miserable 
perversion  of  Ood's  holy  Word  to  represent  it  as  holding  out  any- 
where a  promise  of  forgiveness  to  the  impenitent  and  unbelieving. 
To  imagine  that  Jesus  asked  the  Father  to  forgive  His  persecutors 
whilst  yet  they  retained  their  malignant  spirit,  is  to  imagine  that 
He  viewed  their  sin  as  a  very  trivial  thing ;  whereas,  as  Tholuck 
truly  observes,  the  thought  before  His  soul  is,  that  "  never  has 
humanity  committed  a  more  grievous  crime."  Let  it  be  supposed 
for  a  moment  that  one  of  the  children  of  our  Sovereign  should 
go  into  the  royal  presence  to  plead  for  some  of  the' vilest  culprits 
in  the  land,  and  should  say,  '<  They  are  poor,  ignorant,  misguided 
creatures ;  let  them  alone,  forgive  them,  permit  them  to  go  free  and  do 
theirworst;"  what  would  royalty  reply?  and  what  wouldbe  the  voice 
of  the  whole  nation  ?  Would  it  not  be  said,  ''  We  cannot  forgive 
rebels  without  imperilling  the  stability  of  the  throne — ^without  sacri- 
ficing the  highest  interests  of  the  people  "  ?  But  we  shall,  perhaps, 
be  told  that  there  is  no  analogy  between  human  governments  and 
the  government  of  the  Lord  Jehovah.  An  earthly  monarch,  it 
will  be  allowed,  cannot  afford  to  be  generous  and  to  forgive  the 
impenitent,  whilst  the  Ood  of  all  power  and  might  can  do  so  with 
safety.  But  we  have  not  the  slightest  Scriptural  ground  for  the 
assertion.  God's  character,  as  revealed  in  His  Word,  does  indeed 
represent  Him  as  a  God  of  mercy,  but  nowhere  as  one  disposed  to 
be  lax  in  the  administration  of  His  moral  laws.  The  fact  is,  that 
both  human  governments  and  individual  men  are  far  more  tolerant 
of  crime  than  they  ought  to  be,  whence  thousands  escape  the 
T)unishment  they  deserve, — to  the  hurt  of  society,  and  to  their  own 
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perseyeranoe  in  evil.  But  whilst  God  is  mercifol,  far  more  mer- 
cifiil  than  man,  He  is  at  the  same  time  more  just,  and  invariably 
requires  as  the  condition  of  forgiveness  both  repentance  for  sin 
and  its  immediate  abandonment*  Even  Christ's  atonement  cannot 
avail  for  impenitent  transgressors ;  for  He  died  and  rose  again,  not 
that  an  amnesty  should  be  proclaimed  to  rebels,  but  that  '<  repent- 
ance and  remission  of  sins  should  be  preached  in  His  name,*' — 
repentance  as  the  sinner's  bounden  duty  first,  and  remission 
afterwards  as  the  free  gift  of  Ood. 

Christ's  prayer  was  not,  then,  an  unconditional  one ;  nor  did  it 
ask  that  His  murderers  might  be  forgiven  there  and  tJ^en,  What, 
then,  was  its  burden  ?  Jesus  sought  that  they  might  have  time 
and  opportunity  to  repent, — that  they  might  live  to  hear  the  Gospel 
of  repentance, — that  they  might  be  led  to  believe  in  Him  as  their 
Messiah  whom  they  were  now  crucifying  as  a  common  malefactor. 
Nor  was  it  in  vain  that  He  thus  prayed.  The  centurion  who  was 
watching  by  the  cross  was  smitten  with  conviction,  and  **  glorified 
God,  saying,  Certainly  this  was  a  righteous  man."  (Luke  xiiiu 
47.)  Many  of  the  people  returned  to  Jerusalem  after  they  had 
seen  that  great  sight,  smiting  their  breasts  with  compunction. 
(Yer.  48.)  And  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  when  Peter  accused  the 
multitude  of  having  crucified  and  slain  the  Lord  of  glory,  three 
thousand,  of  whom  some  at  least  were  the  actual  perpetrators  of 
the  deed,  were  *<  pricked  in  their  heart,"  and  cried  out,  '*  Men  and 
brethren,  what  shall  we  do  ?  "  (Acts  ii.  87.) 

The  same  meaning  must  be  attached  to  Christ's  pleading  for 
fiinners  now.  If  He  still  prays,  **  Father,  forgive  them,"  it  is  for 
respite  that  He  asks, — ^for  a  lengthening  out  of  their  probation, — ^for 
the  manifestation  towards  them  of  long-suffering  patience.  The 
parable  of  the  barren  fig-tree  is  illustrative  of  the  nature  of  His 
intercession.  The  owner  said,  <'  Cut  it  down ;  why  cumbereth  it 
the  ground  ?  "  The  dresser  of  the  garden  pleaded,  <<  Let  it  alone  this 
year  also,  till  I  shall  dig  about  it,  and  dung  it."  <<  Cut  down  these 
rebels  against  law  and  government/'  exclaims  the  Divine  justice ; 
*'  Father,  spare  them,  for  My  sake,"  prays  our  merciful  High 
Priest;  "  give  them  another  year  of  grace,  a  few  more  opportunities 
for  reflection,  renewed  visitations  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit :  it  may 
even  yet  be  that  they  will  return  to  Thee  with  relenting  and 
believing  hearts." 

'<  Bend  your  heart,  and  not  your  garments,  and  turn  unto  the 
Lord  your  God :  for  He  is  gracious  and  merciful,  slow  to  anger, 
and  of  great  kindness,  and  repenteth  Him  of  the  evil." 

T.  S. 
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THE  KAPPOBBTH,   THS  TABLBS  OF  THB  LAW,   AND  THB  OBBBUBIM. 

In  the  most  Holy  PIaco,  the  ark  of  the  eovenant  was  the  qrmbol 
and  yehiole  of  the  presence  of  the  reyehition  of  Jehoyah  among  His 
people.  Henoeit  is  called  the  throne  of  God ;  ( Jer.  iii.  16 ;)  "^  God's 
'<  footstool ;  "  (1  Ohron.  xxyiii.  2 ;  see  Psalm  xcix.  5,  and  oxxxii.  7). 
But  its  meaning  is  more  nearly  defined  by  the  three  parts — ^the 
Eapporeth  on  the  ark,  the  Tables  of  the  Law  in  it,  and  the  Cherobim 
over  it. 

1.  The  Eapporeth  (mercy- seat)  is  the  most  important  part  of 
the  ark  of  the  covenant.  To  it  specially  is  attached  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Divine  presence ;  **  there,"  it  is  said  in  Exod.  xzv.  22, 
**  I  will  meet  with  thee,  and  I  will  commune  with  thee  from  above 
the  meroy-seat."......In  the  oircnnutance  that  it  is  the  imple- 
ment of  atonement,  and  that  it  is  at  the  kapporeth  thai  the  highest 
act  of  atonement  is  executed,  it  is  expressed  that  the  God  who 
dwells  in  the  midst  of  His  people  can  only  commune  with  them  in 
virtue  of  an  atonement  offered  to  Him,  but  that  He  is  also  a  God 
who  can  be  reconciled.  This  throne  of  God  is  veiled  in  deep 
darlpiess,  1  Kings  viii.  12 ;  {**  Jehovah  hath  said  that  He  will  dwell 
in  darkness ; ")  the  manifestation  of  God  over  the  kapporeth  takes 
place  in  a  cloud,  which  veils  His  glory.  Lev.  xvi.  2, — ^in  the  same 
cloud  which  guided  Israers  march  through  the  wilderness,  (Exod.  xiii. 
21,)  and  which  (Exod.  xl.  84-88)  lowered  itself  on  the  tabernacle 
when  it  was  set  up.  Notwithstanding  this,  on  the  day  of  atone- 
ment, the  priest  who  approaches  with  the  blood  of  atonement  must 
envelopehimself  in  a  "cloud  of  incense  "(Lev.  xvi.  18)when  he  raises 
the  curtain.  This  expresses  the  fact  that  full  conmiunion  between 
God  and  man  is  not  to  be  realised,  even  through  the  medium  of 
the  atonement  to  be  attained  by  the  Old  Testament  sacxifioial 
institutions — that,  as  is  said  in  Heb.  ix.  8,  as  yet  the  way  to  the 
(heavenly)  sanctuary  was  not  made  manifest  (ft^«  frc^ayrptete  ri^ 

2.  The  kapporeth  rests  on  the  ark,  in  which  are  the  Tables  of  the 

Law,  the  testimony  n^i)^«    This  means  that  God  sits  enthroned 

•i 

in  Israel  on  the  ground  of  the  covenant  of  law  which  He  has  made 
with  Israel.  The  testimony  is  preserved  in  the  ark  as  a  treasure,  a 
jewel.  But  with  this  goes  'a  second  consideration;  while  the 
law  is  certainly,  in  the  first  place,  a  testimony  to  the  will  of  God 
towards  the  people,  it  is  also  (comp.  what  is  said  in  Deut.  xxxi.  26 
of  the  roll  of  the  law  deposited  beside  the  ark  of  the  covenant)  a 
testimony  against  the  sinful  people, — a  continual  record,  of  accusa- 
tion, so  to  speak,  against  their  sins,  in  the  sight  of  the  Holy  God. 

*  See  Naegeltbaoh  in  loco. 
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And  now,  when  the  kapporeth  is  over  the  tables,  it  is  declared  that 
Ood's  graee,  which  provides  an  atonement  or  coyering  for  the 
iniquity  of  the  people,  stands  above  His  penal  jastice. 

8.  The  Cherubim  are  the  most  important  symbols  of  the  Mosaic 
cultus.  Figures  of  them  appear  also  on  the  tapestry  of  the  taber- 
nacle, and,  at  a  later  time,  on  the  walls  of  Solomon's  temple,  and 
in  the  vision  of  the  new  temple,  Ezek.  xli.  They  are  mentioned 
first  in  Gen.  iii.  24, — ^a  trait  which,  as  Hengstenberg  and  others 
have  rightly  remarked,  indicates  that  they  belonged  to  a  symbol- 
ism earlier  than  that  of  Mosaism :  <*  We  see  that  originally  they 
did  not  belong  to  the  sphere  of  revelation,  but  to  the  sphere  of 
natural  religion.*'  In  Ps.  xviii.  11,  they  appear  as  bearers  of  the 
cloudy  chariot  on  which  Jehovah  rides ;  they  are,  besides,  men- 
tioned in  the  vision  of  Ezekiel,  x.  1,  comp.  with  i.  5,  in  which  latter 
passage  they  are  called  nim,  i.e.,  <*  living  creatures,*'  as  in  Bev.iv.  6 
the  C<B0a.  They  nowhere  appear  developed  into  independent  person- 
ality, like  the  Q''3i$^9,  angels,  messengers;  they  are  not  sent  out  like 
these,  but  are  constantly  confined  to  the  seat  of  the  Divine  habita- 
tion and  the  manifestation  of  the  Divine  Being ;  this  also  holds 
good  of  Gen.  iii.  In  Ezekiel,  where  their  form  is  the  most  com- 
plicated, (comp.  Bev.  iv.,)  they  appear  with  a  fourfold  face, — that 
of  a  man,  a  lion,  a  bull,  and  an  eagle, — ^with  four  wings,  two  of 
which  are  used  in  flying,  while  the  other  two  cover  the  body,  and 
with  arms  and  feet ;  their  whole  body  is  covered  with  eyes.  This 
description  of  Ezekiel's  is  not  to  be  transferred  to  the  cherubim 
of  the  sanctuary ;  in  fact,  there  would  not  (as  Biehm  remarks) 
have  been  room  on  the  ark  of  the  covenant  for  a  form  so  compli- 
cated. Neither  can  the  cherubim  of  the  temple  have  been  so 
complicated.  For  since,  according  to  1  Kings  vii.  29,  86,  there 
were  pictures  of  lions  and  bulls  besides  the  cherubim  on  the  brazen 
bases  in  the  temple  of  Solomon,  these  cannot  have  been  already 
contained  in  the  pictures  of  the  cherubim ;  nevertheless,  the  addi- 
tion of  the  former  shows  that  they  stand  in  some  relation  to  the 
cherubim.  But  we  must  further  .note,  (as  Hengstenberg  has  rightly 
indicated,)  that  in  1  Kings  vi.  29,  palms  and  "  open  flowers,"  and 
palms  again  in  Ezek.  xli.  18,  appear  in  connection  with  the  cheru- 
bim. But  if,  even  in  Ezek.  i.  5,  the  human  form  is  to  be  regarded 
as  predominant,  this  is  still  more  the  case  with  the  cherubim  in 
the  Pentateuch,  to  whom  hands  (Gen.  iii.  24)  and  faces  (Exod.  xxv. 
20)  are  ascribed.  The  cited  Pentateuchal  passages  lead  indeed, 
(as  Biehm  and  Keil  assert)  to  nothing  further  than  to  winged 
human  forms.  But  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  Ezekiel  was 
the  first  to  add  all  the  other  features ;  some  form  or  other 
akin  to  the  later  composition,  although  simpler,  is  probably  to  be 
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assumed  for  the  ancient  symbols.  According  to  Hengstenberg  {die 
BiicJicr  Mose's  und  JEgypten)  and  others,  the  cherubim  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch are  to  be  regarded  as  imitations  of  the  Egyptian  sphinxes, 
which  are  composed  of  the  form  of  a  human  being,  (not  merely  a 
virgin,  but  oftener  still  a  man,)  combined  with  that  of  a  lion,  to  which 
Ezekiel,  in  whose  portraiture  a  relation  to  the  Assyrian  composite 
figures  of  animals  cannot  be  mistaken,  has  added  also  the  buU  and 
the  eagle.  The  cherubim  are  in  any  case  to  be  so  interpreted,  that 
the  latest  form  in  Ezekiel  be  taken  only  as  a  development  of  what 
originally  was  involved  in  the  symbol. 

Our  inquiry  into  the  meaning  of  the  cherubim  must  start  from 
the  fact  that,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  they  designate  a  place 
as  the  abode  of  the  habitation  of  God, — ^Paradise,  the  tabernacle, 
and  later,  the  temple, — and  are  thub  the  bearers  of  the  manifestation 
of  Oodwhen  He  makes  known  Himself  to  the  world  in  His  glory;  on 
which  account  they  are  called  Ood*s  chariot.  (1  Ohron.  xxviii.  18 ; 
comp.  Ps.  xviii.  10.)  Since,  now,  in  Gen.  iii.  24,  they  bar  the 
entrance  to  Paradise,  and  since  in  Exod,  xxv.  20  they  protect  and 
shade  the  ark,  the  first  element  in  their  function  is  to  express  to 
man's  consciousness  the  inaccessibility  of  the  Divine  Being.  They 
reflect  the  glory  of  the  unapproachable  God  in  a  form  which  is 
accessible  for  human  eyes,  but  at  the  same  time  is  so  constructed, 
(as  Eiehm  rightly  urges,)  that  they  could  give  no  support  to  the 
worship  of  images. 

But  in  admitting  this,  we  have  not  yet  done  full  justice  to  the 
symbol,  especially  in  its  most  developed  form.  By  uniting  in  itself 
the  noblest  earthly  Uving  creatures, — ^man,  the  eagle,  the  lion,  the 
bull, — and  connecting  with  them  also  flowers  and  palms  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  vigour  of  life  that  displays  itself  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  the  symbol  is  evidently  meant  more  particularly  to  set 
forth  the  Divine  glory  as  it  is  manifested  in  the  world,  and  thereby 
to  teach  men  to  know  the  vital  powers  which  work  in  the  world  as 
the  efflux  of  the  Divine  glory.  It  is  the  cherubim,  as  Schultz 
{Alttest.  Tfieologie,  i.,  p.  848)  well  expresses  it,  "  which  at  one  and 
the  same  time  proclaim  and  veil  His  presence.''  The  lion  and  the 
bull  are,  as  is  well  known,  symbols  of  power  and  strength ;  man 
and  the  eagle  are  symbols  of  wisdom  and  omniscience ;  the  latter 
attribute  is  also  expressed  in  the  later  form  of  the  symbol  by  the 
multitude  of  eyes.  The  continual  mobility  of  the  C«^,  Bev.  iv.  8, 
signifies  the  never-resting  vivacity  of  the  Divine  operations ;  this  is 
probably  symbolized  also  by  the  wheels  which  are  given  to  the 
cherubim  in  Ezek.  i.,  in  which,  as  is  there  said,  the  Spirit  of  the 
Living  One  is.  The  number  four,  connected  with  the  cherubim 
in  the  later  form  of  the  symbol,  is  the  signature  of  all-sidedness 
(towards  the  four  quarters  of  heaven).    Thus  Jehovah,  when  He 
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is  honoured  as  He  who  is  enthroned  above  the  oherubim,  is  acknow- 
ledged as  the  God  who  rules  the  world  on  all  sides  in  power,  wisdom, 
and  omniscience.  In  the  room  of  natural  powers  working  uncon^ 
sciously,  is  placed  the  aU-embracing,  conscious  activity  of  the  Living 
God,  the  God  of  the  spirits  of  aU  flesh,  and  hereby  the  whole  view  of 
nature  in  the  Old  Testament  is  defined;  comp.,  for  example,  the 
view  of  the  thunderstorm  in  Ps.  xviii.  11-15.  By  this  exposition 
of  the  cherubim  we  are  to  judge  of  the  meaning  of  the  invocation 
in  Ps.  Ixxx.  1:**  Thou  Shepherd  of  Israel,  who  art  enthroned  upon 
the  cherubim,  shine  forth !  " 

The  philological  explanation  of  the  term  is  altogether  uncertain. 
The  rabbinical  interpretation,  which  Hengstenberg  has  renewed, 
and  which  looks  on  the  word  as  made  up  from  the  3  of  comparison 
and  n^i  and  gives  it  the  meaning  <^  equal  to  many/'  <<like  a 
multitude,"  i.e,,  the  union  of  plurality,  assumes  a  far  too  monstrous 
etymological  formation.  The  view  of  Umbreit  and  others,  who 
hold  that  n^np  (cherub)  is  formed  by  a  transposition  from  ni^i, 
(rechub,)  and  denotes  the  Divine  chariot,  is  more  plausible;  and, 
in  fact,  the  cherubim  are  called  n^p  *<p,  (merchabba,)  in  1  Chron. 
xxviii.  18.  (Comp.  again  Psalm  xviii,  10.)  If  we  derive  the  word 
from  nnsy  various  explanations  are  possible,  on  account  of  the 
ambiguity  of  the  stem.  In  Syriac,  the  stem  means  to  carve ; 
hence  some  explain  n^i3  (cherub)  by  ykvnrdv,  carved  work== 
imagery,  from  which  Eeil  gets  the  word  to  mean  <<  figments  of  the 
imagination,"  and  Havemick  (Alttest,  Theologie)  creatures  of  the 
ideal  world.  In  Arabic,  the  stem  karaba  means  to  lace,  and  then 
to  straiten,  to  distress ;  so  others  give  the  word  the  meaning — 
alarming,  horrible  creatures.  Others,  again,  have  got  at  the  signi- 
fication 7wbili8  piinceps,  by  the  combination  of  n*i3  (cJierub)  and 
013  (chermn).  Others  still  give  to  the  stem  nns  the  meaning 
ofmaitw^  to  snatch,  so  that  the  cherubim  would  be  designated  by  their 
sweeping  power,  which  makes  them,  so  to  speak,  a  sort  of  harpies. 
Frequently  the  word  nn?  (chervh)  has  been  compared  with  the 
Greek  ypv^^,  the  griffin,  that  fabulous  animal  of  the  east  which 
watched  overbidden  treasures ;  and  for  this  view  special  reference 
is  made  to  Ezek.  xxviii.  14,  where  the  king  of  Tyre,  who  walked  in 
Eden  on  the  mount  of  God  between  ''stones  of  fire,"  and  covered  and 
protected  them  with  his  outspread  wings,  is  compared  to  a  cherub. 
The  sense  of  the  passage,  however,  is  clear  from  what  we  have 
already  learned.  The  king  of  Tyre,  who  deifies  himself,  is  called 
a  cherub,  because  he  looks  on  himself  as  the  guardian  of  the 
Divine  dwelling-place,  in  whom  is  reflected  the  majesty  of  God.— * 
Oehler*8  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament, 
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THOMAS  HEBBINO,  SUCCESSIVELY  BISHOP  OF  BANOOB,  ABCHBISHOP  OF  YORK, 

ANB  ABGHBISHOP  OF  GANTBBBUBT. 

This  prelate  was  bom  at  Walsoken,  in  Norfolk,  in  1691,  of  vhicU 
place  his  father  was  Rector.  He  was  placed  under  the  core  of  Dr.  John 
Carter,  the  Principal  of  the  school  at  Wisbeach,  to  be  educated.  Here  he 
continned  tiU  June*  I7IO9  when  he  was  admitted  inta  Jesos  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.A. ;  and  thence  he  removed 
to  Corpus  Christi  College,  of  which  he  became  fellow  in  1716.  Daring 
the  same  year  he  was  ordained  deacon,  proceeded  M.A.,  and  began  to 
take  pupils.  In  1719  he  was  ordained  priest,  and  was  successiyely 
minister  of  Great  Shelford,  Stow-cum-Quy,  and  "  Trinity,"  Cambridge, 
where  he  acquired  fame  as  a  popular  preacher.  In  1722  Fleetwood,  Bishop 
of  Ely,  made  him  his  domestic  chaplain,  and  adyaaced  him  to  the  Reotoiy 
of  Rettendon,  in  Essex,  and  shortly  after  to  another  living  in  Hertford- 
shire. In  1724,  he  became  bachelor  of  divinity*  and  by  King  Qeoige 
II.  was  offered  the  Rectory  of  Allhallows  the  Great,  London,  which 
he  did  not  accept.  In  1726,  he  became  preacher  to  the  Society  at 
Lincoln's  Inn,  and  in  a  short  period  afterwards  he  was  appointed  chap- 
lain in  ordinary  to  his  Mig'esty :  on  the  occasion  of  his  attending  his 
Majesty  to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  in  1728,  he  was  honoured  with 
the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity.  In  1781,  he  was  presented  to  the 
Rectory  of  Bletchingley,  in  Surrey ;  and  in  the  same  year  was  installed 
Dean  of  Rochester. 

But  in  all  these  movements  not  one  word  is  said  respecting  his  becom- 
ing a  subject  of  the  converting  grace  of  God, — a  qualification  which  in 
every  case,  without  any  exception,  is  necessary  both  to  the  call  and  to 
the  work  of  the  Christian  ministry ;  as,  however,  his  morals  were  coxrect, 
higher  ecclesiastical  honours  awaited  him.  In  1787,  he  was  preferred  to 
the  Bishopric  of  Bangor.  In  1748,  on  the  death  of  Archbishop  Blackburn, 
he  was  translated  to  the  Arohiepiscopal  see  of  York ;  and  because  of  the 
seal  which  he  manifested  in  behalf  of  his  king  and  country,  in  the  station 
which  he  occupied,  when  the  rebellion  broke  out  in  Sootlaad  in  1745,  he 
was  promoted  to  the  Primacy  of  England,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Potter,  in 
1747. 

Pi*evious  to  his  elevation  to  the  Arohiepiscopal  see  of  Tork»  in  1748, 
he  had  the  character  of  being  a  man  of  liberal  sentiments, — ^we  hear 
nothing  of  his  opposition  to  Methodism ;  but  no  sooner  did  he  get  there,  if 
what  is  stated  be  true,  than  his  antipaUiy  began  to  manifest  itself.  On 
Saturday,  Febmaxy  11th,  1744,  says  Mr.  Charles  Wesley :— -"  I  preached 
at  Adwalton,  on  our  Lord's  final  comiog.  It  was  a  glorious  season  of 
rejoicing  and  love.  In  the  afternoon  I  preached  at  Annley.  Arthur 
Batesi  of  Wakefield,  who  showed  me  the  way,  informed  me  that  his 
minister,  Mr.  Amett,  repelled  him  from  the  sacrament,  and  said  he  had 
orders  from  the  Archbishop  [Herring  was  then  at  York]  so  to  treat  all 

*  This  series  of  papers,  unavoidably  intexmpted,  is  resumed  from  this 
Magaaine  for  1870,  p.  990. 
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that  are  called  Mebbodisis.  The  time,  we  know,  will  come,  wlien  they 
ehall  put  QB  out  of  their  synagogues ;  but  I  much  suspect  [charity  *  hopeth 
all  things  *]  Mr.  Amett  has  slandered  the  good  Archbishop.  In  Leeds, 
also,  some  begin  to  abuse  their  authority,  and  to  exclude  the  true  (yea, 
the  truest)  members  of  the  Ohureh  from  her  communion."  * 

It  is  to  be  feared,  however^  that  *'  the  good  Archbishop,*'  as  Mr.  Charles 
Weflley  designaiedhim,  was  not  exactly  what  he  is  represented,  especially 
if  what  Mr.  John  Wesley  records  be  correct,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  it  is.  Mr.  Wesley  published  his  *'  Farther  Appeal  to  Men  of  Reason 
and  Religion,"  in  December,  1744.  In  this  he  says : — "  1  was  once  inclined 
to  believe  that  none  would  openly  object  against  what  I  had  anywhere 
Baid  of  the  nature  of  salvation.  How  greatly  then  was  I  surprised  some 
months  ago,  when  I  was  shown  a  kind  of  circular  letter,  which  one  of 
those  whom  'the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  overseers*  of  His  Churoh,f  I 
was  informed,  had  sent  to  all  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  ! 

"  Part  of  it  ran  (nearly,  if  not  exactly)  thus : — 

«« <  There  is  great  indiscretion  in  preaching  up  a  ifort  of  religion,  as  the 
true  and  only  Ghristianity,  which,  in  their  own  account  of  it,  consists  in 
an  enthnsiaBtio  ardour,  to  be  understood  or  attained  by  very  few,  and 
not  to  be  practised  without  breaking  in  upon  the  common  duties  of  life.' 

"  O,  my  Lord,  what  manner  of  words  are  these  I  Supposing  candour 
and  love  out  of  tiie  question,  are  they  the  words  of  truth  ?  I  dare  stake 
my  life  upon  it,  there  is  not  one  true  clause  in  all  this  paragraph. 

«  The  propositions  contained  therein  are  these : — 

**  (1.)  That  the  religion  I  preach  consists  in  enthusiaetio  ardour. 

"  (2.)  That  it  can  be  attained  by  very  few. 

*'  (8.)  That  it  can  be  understood  by  very  few. 

"  (4.)  That  it  cannot  be  praoUsed  without  breaking  in  upon  the  com- 
mon duties  of  life. 

"  (5.)  And  that  all  this  may  be  proved  by  my  own  account  of  it. 

"  I  earnestly  entreat  your  Grace  to  review  my  own  account  of  it,  as  it 
stands  in  any  of  my  former  writings ;  or  to  consider  the. short  accoiint 
which  is  given  in  this,  and  if  you  can  thence  make  good  any  one  of  those 
propositions  I  do  hereby  promise  before  God  and  the  world,  that  I  will 
never  preach  more. 

"  At  present  I  do  not  well  understand  what  your  Grace  means  by  '  an 
enthusiastio  ardour.'  Surely  you  do  not  mean  the  love  of  God !  No, 
not  though  a  poor,  pardoned  sinner  should  carry  it  so  far  as  to  love  the 
Lord  his  God  with  all  his  heart,  and  with  all  his  soul,  and  with  all  his 
strength  I  But  this  alone  is  the  ardour  which  I  preach  up  as  the  founda- 
tion of  the  true  and  only  Ohristianity.  I  pray  God  so  to  fill  your  whole 
heart  therewith,  that  you  may  praise  Him  for  ever  and  ever. 

"  But  why  should  your  Grace  believe  that  the  love  of  God  can  be 
attained  by  very  few ;  or,  that  it  can  be  Tmderstood  by  very  few  ?  AU 
who  attain  it  understand  it  well.  And  did  not  He  who  is  loving  to  every 
man  design  that  every  man  should  attain  true  love?  '0,  that  all 
would  know,  in  this  their  day,  the  things  that  make  for  their  peace  t' 

*  The  Journal  of  the  Bev.  Charles  Wesley,  M.A.,  vol.  i.,  p.  351. 
t  **  The  (then)  Archbishop  of  York,"  Herring. 
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**  And  cannot  ilie  love  both  of  God  and  our  neighbour  be  praoiifled  inUi* 
out  breaking  in  upon  the  common  dnties  of  life?  Nayi  can  any  of  ths 
common  duties  of  life  be  rightly  practised  without  them  ?  I  apprehend 
not.  I  apprehend  I  am  then  laying  the  true,  the  only  foundation  for  all 
those  duties,  when  I  preach, '  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  Qod  with  all 
thy  heart,  and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.' 

'*  With  this  letter  was  sent  (I  believe  to  every  clergyman  in  the  diooeee) 
the  pamphlet  entitled, '  Observations  on  the  Conduct  and  Behaviour  of 
a  Certain  Sect,  usually  distmguished  by  the  Name  otMethodUta.'"*  This 
was  written  by  Dr.  Gibson,  Bishop  of  London,  respecting  whom*  and  his 
tract,  we  shall  have  more  to  say  when  we  treat  on  his  character. 

During  a  severe  illness  of  which  the  Archbishop  was  the  subject,  it  is 
said  (of  course  it  is  a  mere  skit)  that  Count  Zinzendorf  had  the 
enthusiastic  ef&ontery  to  send  his  Grace  a  letter,  in  which,  on  acoount  of 
his  many  Christian  virtues,  this  Bishop  (or  rither  Pope)  of  the  Moravians, 
not  only  wished  him  a  perfect  recovery,  but  also  tendered  him  ghostly  abso- 
lution notwithstanding  the  great  sin  of  "  omission  "  of  which  he  had  been 
guilty.  This  letter  the  Archbishop  showed  to  a  Mend,  at  the  same  time 
professing  thatthongh  doubtless  he  had  beenguilty  of  many  sins^in  hislife- 
time,both  of  omission  and  commission,  he  had  no  idea  of  the  particular  sin  to 
whichthe  sender  of  italluded.  **  Your  Grace,I  perceive,"  replied  his  friend, 
*  *  is  not  acquainted  with  the  writin  gs  and  tenets  of  the  Moravians ;  if  you  were, 
my  Lord,  you  must  have  known  that  with  them  the  great  sin  of  omission,  is 
celibacy.  Your  Grace  is  a  bachelor."!  But  his  Grace  expresses  himself  more 
freely,  with  regard  to  those  who  were  actively  engaged  inpropagating  Metii- 
odxsm,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  William  Duncombe,  Esq.,  in  which  he  says, 
"  Whitefield  is  Daniel  Burgeaaredivivtis;  and  to  be  sure  he  findshis  account 
inhis  joco-serious  addresses.  The  other,  (Wesley,)  in  my  opinion,  with  good 
parts  and  learning,  is  a  most  dark  and  saturnine  creature.  His  pictures 
may  frighten  weak  people,  who,  at  the  same  time  are  wicked,  but  I  fear 
he  will  make  few  converts  except  for  a  day.  I  have  read  his  serious 
thoughts  on  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon,  but  for  my  own  part  I  think  the 
rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  is  a  more  durable  argument  for  re]^;ion, 
than  all  the  convulsions  of  nature  put  together."  | 

Nightingale,  who  wrote  a  '*  Portraiture  of  Methodism,"  in  hia  unjust 
remarks  upon  some  of  Mr.  Wesley's  juvenile  productions,  says,  with 
regard  to  Archbishop  Herring's  observations  on  Mr.  Wesley's  chaxaoter, 
that  he  **  was  not  quite  that  dark  saturnine  creature  which  Archbishop 
Herring  took  him  to  be."  §    This  testimony  is  true. 

The  Archbishop  was  surrounded  by  a  number  of  clergymen  who  were 
strongly  opposed  to  Methodism.  Some  of  them  from  time  to  time,  in 
order  to  show  their  zeal  for  the  Church,  and,  perhaps,  to  cuizy  £Eivour 
with  him,  sent  him  unfounded  reports  respecting  it.  We  have  a  specimen 
of  this  in  a  letter  which  was  written  to  him,  in  1746,  by  a  Mr.  Cleator,  a 


•  Wesley's  Works,  vol.  viii.,  pp.  68,  59.    Third  Edit. 

t  Niohol's  "  lUuBtrations  of  Literaiy  History,"  vol.  iU.,  p.  467. 

X  Gentleman's  Magazine,  1777,  p.  133. 

§  "  The  Life  of  the  Rev.  John  Wesley,  M.A.    By  the  Rev.  Henry  Mooro," 
-)!.  i.,  p.  119. 
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olergyman  of  Botherham»  in  answer  to  queries  prior  to  a  visitation.    It 

is  as  follows: — 

"MyLobd, 

"  In  this  parish  (althoogb  very  extensive)  we  have  not  ten  Roman 
Catholio  families ;  but,  my  Lord,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  we  have  a  considerable 
number  of  Methodists.  These  people  owe  their  rise,  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, to  one  Lawly,  late  a  dish-turner,  and  an  inhabitant  of  Abberford, 
near  Pontefract,  who,  for  many  years  of  his  life,  has  been  an  arrant 
Papist.  This  man,  by  some  means  or  other,  was,  about  1741,  made 
steward  to  Mrs.  Finoh,  of  Thryborough,  where  he  now  lives,  which 
employ  has  given  him  that  influence,  especially  over  the  poorer  sort  of 
tenants  belonging  to  this  opulent  lady,  as  to  enable  him  but  too  success* 
luUy  to  corrupt  the  minds  of  the  ignorant  and  unwary,  and  to  seduce 
them  from  the  Church.  There  are  weekly  meetings  established  in  several 
parts  of  the  parish  which  occasion  much  disturbance,  on  account  of  the 
impious  doctrines,  inculcated  by  the  itinerant  preachers  of  this  sect,  who, 
for  the  most  part,  are  mechanics.  One  of  these  fellows,  at  two  different 
meetings,  which  he  held  at  Botherham,  in  January  last,  declared  that 
God  the  Father  had  no  power  to  remit  the  sins  of  men,  no  more  power 
than  he  the  preacher  had.  Of  the  truth  of  this  assertion  we  have  un- 
doubted evidence.  Others,  again,  openly  vindicate  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation,  infallibility,  with  several  other  tenets  of  the  Church  of 
Bome.  These  proceedings,  together  with  the  unhappy  differences  and 
divisions  they  have  made  in  several  families,  in  and  about  Botherham, 
make  it  mudh  to  be  wished  that  some  effectual  method  might  be  found 
out  to  suppress  so  dangerous  a  people,  who  glory  in  violating  the  laws 
both  of  Church  and  State."  '- 

There  can  be  no  surprise,  if  the  Archbishop  were  accustomed  to  receive 
letters  like  this,  and  to  give  credence  to  them,  that  he  should  have  been 
prejudiced  against  Methodism. 

In  1758,  Archbishop  Herring  was  seized  with  fever,  from  the  effects  of 
which  he  never  recovered.  He,  however,  survived  four  years ;  yet  it  was 
in  a  languishing  state,  during  which  he  saw  very  little  company,  and 
transacted  no  public  business.  He  died  at  Croydon,  March  18th,  1757. 
HiB  career  shows  that  he  had  naturally  an  indolent  mind ;  and,  altiiough 
prompted  by  ambition,  and  by  a  certain  kind  of  zeal  connected  with  his 
order,  he  never  troubled  himself  much  respecting  Methodism,  or  any- 
thing else.  He  was  never  likely  to  set  fire  either  to  the  Church  or  the 
world. 

THE  PRIMATES  AND  ARCHBISHOPS  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN  IRELAND. 

Thb  memorable  saying  of  that  large-hearted  man,  John  Wesley,  **  The 
world  is  my  parish,"  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  It  was  not  likely  that 
he  who  gave  utterance  to  such  a  sentiment  would  confine  his  labours  to 
England.  Nor  did  he.  Actuated  by  a  burning  zeal  for  the  salvation  of 
souls  everywhere,  he  visited  Ireland  as  soon  as  he  saw  his  way  clear  to 
go  there ;  and  Ireland  is  more  indebted  to  John  Wesley  and  his  brother 
Charles — ^infinitely  more — than  it  is  to  its  patron  saint,  St.  Patrick :  there 
they  scattered  the  seed  of  eternal  life  which  brought  forth  firuit,  the  good 

*  Everett's  "Histoiy  of  Methodism  m  Sheffield,"  vol.  i.,  pp.  64,  65. 
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of  wliioh  ifi  seen  to  this  day.  Mr.  Wedey  was  preceded  in  his  evangeli* 
oal  efforts  to  benefit  the  Sister  Kingdom  by  Mr.  Thomas  Williams,  who 
was  the  first  itinerant  Methodist  noinister  who  went  to  that  oonntry.  He 
began  to  preaoh  in  Dublin  in  1747 ;  and  as  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Wesley  an 
aooount  of  the  manner  in  which  it  had  pleased  God  to  crown  his  ministry 
with  snocesa,  Mr.  Wesley  soon  hastened  to  his  assistance.  As  it  was  in 
England,  so  it  was  in  Ireland— partly  through  educationsl  prejudices, 
partly  through  a  tenacious  adherence  to  a  system  in  which  they  had 
been  trained  and  in  which  they  were  materially  interested,  and  partly 
through  ignorance  of  and  enmity  against  *'  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus," 
those  who  had  the  chief  sway  in  the  Establishment  were  opposed  to 
what  they  thought  to  be  the  innorations  of  Methodism ;  although  in  some 
instances  their  opposition  was  not  carried  to  the  extent  which  might  have 
been  anticipated.  As  early  as  1742,  an  attempt  was  made  by  that  busy, 
meddling  man,  Dr.  Josiah  Tucker,  Bector  of  St  Stephen's,  Bristol,  and 
Dean  of  Gloucester, — ^who  was  never  vety  nice  as  it  respects  the  work  he 
undertook, — ^to  prejudice  the  mindof  Hugh  Boulter,  Archbishop  of  Armagh 
and  Primate  of  all  Ireland,  against  Mr.  Wesley  and  Bfr.  Whitefield,  by  the 
publication  of  a  pamphlet  entitled,  *'  A  Brief  History  of  the  Frine^les 
of  Methodism,  wherein  the  Rise  and  Progress,  together  with  the  Causes 
of  the  several  Variations,  Divisions,  and  present  Inconsistencies  of  this 
Sect,  are  attempted  to  be  traced  out  and  accounted  for,"  (8vo.,  Oxford,) 
whidi  may  be  justly  designated,  in  the  language  of  Latimer,  **  a  ming^* 
mangle,"  being  fnU  of  misrepresentations. 

It  appears  that  the  curiosity  of  Boulter  was  excited  by  what  he  had 
heard  about  the  Methodists  in  England,  and  he  sought  forinfoimation 
respecting  them.  Hence  Mr.  Tucker,  in  a  brief  prefiioe  to  the  pamphlet 
of  which  we  have  given  the  title,  says, "  His  Grace  the  Lord  Primate 
having  sent  over  in  June  last,  viz.,  1741,  to  an  eminent  person  then 
resident  in  Bristol  to  get  him  an  authentic  account  of  the  divisions 
and  quarrels  of  the  Methodists,  he  was  pleased  to  think  favourably  of 
me,  as  being  a  person  well  acquainted  with  their  principles  and  proceed- 
ings, and  therefore  the  better  qualified  to  make  an  essay  towards  giving 
a  satisfiictory  answer  to  his  Grace's  inquiries ;"  and  "  when  I  had  done 
the  best  I  could  to  this  purpose,  the  performance  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  honoured  with  the  generous  approbation  of  his  Graee,whowas 
pleased  to  desire  the  publication  of  it." 

To  this  pamphlet  Mr.  Wesley  wrote  a  reply,  entitled,  "  The  Pxindpiles 
of  a  Methodist,"  in  which  "  to  the  Reader  "  he  says,  "  I  have  often  wrote 
on  controverted  points  before ;  but  not  with  an  eye  to  any  particular 
person.    So  that  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  appeared  in  controversy, 

properly  so  called I  now  tread  an  untried  path  'with  fear  and 

trembling ;  *  fear,  not  of  my  adversary,  but  of  myself."  And  to  show  the 
tenderness  of  his  spirit  in  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  he 
says,  '*  I  have  a  brother  who  is  as  my  own  soul.  My  desire  is,  in  every 
word  I  say,  to  look  upon  Mr.  Tucker  as  in  his  place ;  and  to  speak  no 
tittle  concerning  the  one  in  any  other  spirit  than  I  would  speak  concerning 
the  other."  In  the  course  of  his  observations  Mr.  Wesley  rebuts  "  all  of 
any  consequence  which  relates"  to  himself;  and  especially  where  Mr. 
Tucker  "  asserted  that  Mr.^Law's  system  was  the  creed  of  the  Meth- 
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oiliftts ;"  and  where  he  affixms  Mr.  Wesley  holds  "  a  medley  of  all  their 
priDoiples, — Calvinism,  Arminianism,  Montaniem,  Quakerism,  Quietism, 
all  thrown  together."  "  There  might  aa  well,"  he  subjoins,  "  have  been 
added,  Judaism,  Mohammedanism,  Paganism.  It  would  have  made  the 
period  rounder,  and  been  full  as  easily  proved,  I  mean  asserted.  For  no 
other  proof  is  yet  produced.""^  Doubtless  his  Grace  the  Primate  of 
Ireland  would  see  Mr.  Wesley's  reply,  and  would  judge  for  himself  what 
credence  should  be  given  to  Mr.  Tucker's  statements. 

Previous  to  making  the  inquiry  at  Bristol  to  which  we  have  referred, 
Archbishop  Boulter  knew  Mr.  Whitefield ;  inasmuch  as  the  latter  dined 
with  the  Archbishop  on  his  return  from  America  in  1788.  Under  the  date 
of  November  28th,  I7889  he  says  in  his  Journal,  '*  By  the  advice  and 
through  the  introduction  of  Dr.  Delancy,  I  waited  on  Dr.  Bundel,  Bishop 
of  Londonderry,  and  on  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  (Boulter)  of  Armagh, 
liord  Primate  of  all  Ireland :  the  former  engaged  me  to  dine  with  him 
on  the  morrow  if  I  stayed  in  town ;  the  latter  to  dine  with  him  at  three 
in  the  afternoon,  at  which  time  I  waited  on  his  Grace,  and  was  cour- 
teously received  by  him  and  his|clergy ;  having  heard  of  me,  the  Bishop 
of  Derry  told  me,  from  some  friend  at  Gibraltar."!  Little  did  his  Grace 
think,  at  the  time  he  was  a  guest  at  his  table,  of  the  part  which  Mr. 
Whitefield  would  act  in  the  religious  world, — of  how  popular  he  would 
become,  and  of  the  great  good  he  would  effect. 

We  have  already  stated  that  Mr.  Wesley's  forerunner  in  that  Popery- 
cursed  and  priest-ridden  country,  Ireland,  was  Thomas  Williams,  who 
Buhsequently  seceded  from  Metiiodism,  and  was  employed  by  Lady 
Hnntmgdon,  and  who  ultimately  through  her  influence  obtidned  episcoptd 
ordination.  Mr.  Wesley  paid  his  first  visit  to  Ireland  in  the  same  year  that 
Mr.  Williams  went  thither,  (1747,)  and  he  at  once  commenced  preaching 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,  but  not  without  opposition.  This  was  not  to  be 
expected.  Human  nature  is  the  same  all  the  world  over.  Among  those 
who  were  opposed  to  his  movements  was  Charles  Cobbe,|  Abohbisrop 
OF  Dublin.  Mr.  Wesley's  own  account  of  the  matter  is  as  follows : — He 
landed  at  St.  George's  Quay,  Dublin,  on  Sunday,  August  9th.  **  Soon 
after  we  landed,  hearing  the  bells  ringing  for  church,  I  went  thither 
directly.  Mr.  Lunell  came  to  the  quay  just  after  I  was  gene,  and  left 
word  at  the  house  where  our  things  were,  he  would  call  again  at  one. 
He  did  so ;  and  took  us  to  his  house.    About  three  I  wrote  a  line  to  the 


*  Wesley's  Works,  vol.  viu.,  pp.  869-874.    Third  Edit. 

t  A  Continuation  of  Mr.  Whitefield's  Journal,  from  his  Arrival  at  Savannah 
to  his  Betum  to  London,  p.  84.    Second  Edit    1789. 

I  There  is  an  amusing  anecdote  told  of  Lady  Betty  Cobbe,  daughter-in-law 
of  the  Archbishop,  who  was  very  witty  and  very  eccentric,  and  far  more 
catholic-spirited  than  the  Archbishop  was.  When  she  happened  to  be  on  a  visit 
to  Bath,  she  was  accustomed  to  use  her  influence  in  trying  to  pr^ail  upon  the 
bishops  who  were  there  to  attend  Lady  Hmitingdon's  chapel  at  that  place, 
'*  whom,"  it  is  said,  **  she  always  contrived  to  smuggle  into  the  curtained  seats 
immediately  inside  the  door,  where  they  heard  without  undergoing  the  dreadful 
disgrace  of  being  seen  in  such  a  place.  This  seat  Lady  Betty  facetiously  termed, 
*  Mafdemvs's  earner,*  *'—'*  The  Life  and  Times  of  Selina^  Countess  of  Hunt- 
ingdon," toL  i.,p.  477. 
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emie  of  St.  Mary*8»  who  sent  me  word  he  should  be  glad  of  my  aasisi- 
anoe.  So  I  preached  there,  (another  gentleman  reading  prayers,)  to  as 
gay  and  senseless  a  congregation  as  ever  I  saw.  After  sermon  Mr.  B. 
thanked  me  very  affectionately,  and  desired  I  would  favour  him  with  my 
company  in  the  morning. 

*'  JBdondayt  10th» — ^I  met  the  Society  at  five,  and  at  six  preached  on 
'  Repent,  and  believe  the  Gospel.'  The  room,  large  as  it  was,  would  not 
contain  the  people,  who  aU  seemed  to  taste  the  good  word. 

*'  Between  eight  and  nine  I  went  to  Mr.  B.,  the  corate  of  St.  Mary's. 
He  professed  abundance  of  good-will,  commended  my  sermon  in  strong 
terms,  and  begged  he  might  see  me  again  the  next  morning.  Bat "  (a 
change  had  come  over  him)  '*  at  the  same  time  he  expressed  the  most 
rooted  prejudice  against  lay-preachers,  or  preaching  out  of  a  church ;  and 
said,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  was  resolved  to  suffer  no  such  irregu- 
larities in  his  diocese. 

**  I  went  to  our  brethren,  that  we  might  pour  out  our  souls  before  God. 
I  then  went  straight  to  wait  on  the  Archbishop  myself;  but  he  was  gone 
out  of  town 

"  Between  six  and  seven  I  went  to  Marlborough  Street.  The  house 
wherein  we  then  preached  was  originaQy  designed  for  a  Lutheran  churcb, 
and  will  contain  about  four  hundred  people.  But  four  or  five  times  the 
number  may  stand  in  the  yard.  Many  of  the  rich  were  there,  and 
many  ministers  of  every  denomination.  I  preached  on  '  The  Scripture 
hath  concluded  aU  under  sin ; '  and  spoke  closely  and  strongly :  but  none 
at  all  seemed  to  be  offended.  If  my  brother  or  I  could  have  been  here 
for  a  few  months,  I  question  if  there  might  not  have  been  a  larger  Society 
here  than  even  in  London  itself. 

"  Tuesday i  llth. — ^I  waited  on  the  Archbishop  at  Newbridge,  ten  miles 
from  Dublin.  I  had  the  favour  of  conversiug  with  him  two  or  three 
hours ;  in  which  I  answered  abundance  of  objections.  In  the  evening  I 
returned  to  Mr.  Lunell's.  John  Trembath  preached  at  Marlborough 
Street,  to  a  large  congregation  both  of  laity  and  clergy,  who  behaved 
with  much  decency."  "(^ 

Here  we  have  the  same  feeling  exemplified  in  Ireland  as  had  been 
exemplified  in  England.  Archbishop  Cobbe,  like  Archbishop  Seeker  and 
others,  was  opposed  to  what  they  called  "irregularities,"  to  '* lay- 
preachers,"  and  to  '*  preaching  out  of  a  church."  The  lay-element  ques- 
tion is  now  agitating  the  Church  of  England,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
foresee  what  course  things  will  ultimately  take.  The  clergy  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  will  probably  be  constrained  to  yield  to  the  force  of  circum- 
stances ;  and  to  employ  men  in  "  holy  things  "  who  are  not  in  "  holy  orders," 
against  which  they  have  entertained  an  inveterate  prejudice. 

In  order  to  show  the  spirit  which  animated  the  Archbishops  of  the 
Church  in  Ii^land,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  with  regard  to  the  course  which 
the  Wesleys  pursued  in  the  employment  of  lay-preachers,  we  give  the 
following  amusing  interview  between  Archbishop  Bobinson,  then  Primate 
of  Ireland,  and  Charles  Wesley.  "'When,"  says  Mr.  Moore,  "that 
dignified  character,  Dr.  Bobinson.,. who  was  raised  to  the  temporal 


Wesley's  Works,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  67,  68.    Third  Edit. 
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peerage,  was  at  the  Hot  Wells,  near  Bristol,  be  met  Mr.  G.  Wesley  in  the 
pnmp-room.  They  were  both  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  The  Archbishop 
seemed  glad  to  see  his  old  fellow-collegian,  and  conversed  with  bim  freely. 
After  some  time  he  observed, '  Mr.  Wesley,  yon  most  be  sensible  that  I 
have  heard  many  things  of  you  and  your  brother ;  but  I  have  not  believed 
them :  I  knew  you  better.  But  one  thing  has  always  surprised  me, — 
your  employing  laymen.' 

"  G.  W. — *  It  is  your  fault,  my  Lord.* 

•*  Archbishop. — *  My  fault,  Mr.  Wesley  ?  * 

"  G.  W. — *  Yes,  my  Lord,  yours  and  your  brethren's.* 

"  Archbishop. — *  How  so,  Sir  ? ' 

•*  C.  W. — *  Why,  my  Lord,  you  Jiold  yourjpeace,  and  so  the  atones  cry 
out.* 

«  They  took  a  turn  in  silence.    His  Grace,  however,  rallied : 

"  Archbishop. — *  But  I  hear  they  are  unlearned  men.' 

"  G.  W. — *  Very  true,  my  Lord ;  in  general,  they  are  so.  So  the  dumb 
088  rebukes  the  projohet,* 

**  His  Grace  immediately  turned  the  conversation ; "  "^  and  well  he 
might. 

It  is  well  known  that  id  the  days  of  the  Wesleys,  especially  the  early 
days,  there  was  a  number  of  clergymen  who,  because  of  their  preaching 
the  truth,  and  because  of  their  earnestness  and  zeal  in  trying  to  promote 
the  salvation  of  souls,  were  designated  Methodists ;  among  these  may  be 
reckoned  the  Be  v.  Walter  Shirley,  Bee  tor  of  Loughrea,  in  Ireland,  who 
took  such  an  active  part  against  the  Minute  which  was  published  by 
Mr.  Wesley  and  the  Methodist  Conference  in  1771.  The  following  is  an 
extract  from  a  letter  written  by  him  to  Dr.  Walter  Cope,  then  Bishop  of 
Glonfert : — "  It  is  now,"  he  says,  "  about  twenty  years  ago.  Dr.  Cumber- 
land being  Bishop  of  Glonfert,  and  Dr.  John  Byder,  Archbishop  of  Tuam, 
that  his  Lordship  of  Glonfert,  the  archdeacon,  and  my  curate,  went  to 
consult  with  his  Grace  how  they  might  proceed  against  me;  and  the 
Archbishop "  (who  to  his  honour  and  credit  was  favourably  impressed 
with  regard  to  that  class  of  men)  *'  with  much  candour  and  good  humour 
was  pleased  to  teU  me  afterwards  what  had  passed.  '  Do  you  know,' 
said  he,  'that  your  bishop,  your  archdeacon,  and  your  own  curate, 
having  picked  up  some  scrap  of  your  sermons,  came  galloping  over  to  me 
to  know  what  they  could  do  to  you  9  And  what  do  you  think  my  advice 
was  ?  Said  I,  Let  him  alone ;  for  if  you  bring  him  to  a  trial  he  wiU 
appeal  to  the  Articles  and  Homilies ;  and  since  the  Articles  and  Homilies 
are  as  they  are,  you  can  do  nothing  to  him ;  so  let  him  alone.' " 

It  appears  that  '*  the  excellent  advice  of  the  good  Archbishop  did  not 
altogether  check  the  tattling  spirit  of  Mr.  Shirley's  clerical  enemies,"  inas- 
much as  the  following  ludicrous  anecdote  is  told  respecting  what  once  took 
place  between  the  Archbishop  and  a  curate.  "The curate,"  it  is  stated,  *'  was 
perpetually  communicating  some  piece  of  intelligence  which  he  thought 
might  be  pleasing  to  the  Archbishop  ;  but  his  Grace  soon  saw  the  motive 
of  this  gossiping  man,  whom  he  secretly  determined  to  reward  as  soon  as 

•  **  The  life  of  the  liev.  John  Wesley,  M.  A.  By  the  Bev.  Henry  Moore," 
vol.  ii.,  p.  375. 
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a  fit  opportaniiy  offered.  On  one  oceasion  Le  went  to  Tnain  on  a  mifluon. 
of  the  utmost  importance,  as  he  conceiyed,  confidently  anticipating  that 
the  veiy  serious  accusation  which  he  was  about  to  prefer  against  Mr. 
Shirley  would  defimtiyely  ruin  him  in  the  eyes  of  his  Grace.  '  O  your 
Grace ! '  cried  the  reverend  gentleman,  *  I  have  such  a  circumstance  to 
communicate, — one  that  will  astonish  you  t '  '  Indeed,'  said  his  Grace, 
'what  can  it  be?'  'Why,  my  Lord,*  replied  the  curate,  at  the  same 
instant  throwing  into  his  countenance  one  of  those  extraordinary  expres- 
sions which  seemed  to  imply  that  the  Archbishop  would  be  petrified  by 
the  communication,  *  he  actually  wears — white  stockingn  I '  '  Veiy  anti- 
clerical and  very  dreadful  indeed,'  returned  the  Archbishop,  apparently 
much  surprised.  The  curate  at  this  moment  was  evidently  at  the  very 
pinnacle  of  self-congratulation.  His  Grace,  with  a  peculiar  earnestness  in. 
his  manner,  and  in  a  sort  of  confidential  half- whisper,  drawing  at  the 
same  time  his  chair  closer  to  the  curate,  inquired,  ^Doen  Mr.  Shirley  wear 
them  over  Im  hoots  P  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  the  situation  of 
the  poor  unhappy  curate  at  this  most  unexpected  question;  almost 
panting  for  breath,  and  in  the  most  mortified  tone,  he  muttered  out,  'No. 
your  Grace.'  The  Archbishop  rose  from  his  seat  with  much  dignity,  and, 
placing  his  hand  in  a  familiar  manner  on  the  shoulder  of  his  reverend 
auditor,  replied,  'Well,  Sir,  the  first  time  you  find  Mr.  Shirley  wUh  hie 
stockings  over  his  hoots  pray  inform  me,  and  I  shall  deal  accordingly 
with  him/"* 

A  spirit  similar  to  the  one  which  was  manifested  by  Archbishop  Cobbe 
against  Mr.  Wesley,  was  manifested  by  Db.  Abthub  Sicvthe,  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  against  the  Bev.  Itichard  De  Courcy,  a  man  of  eminent  piety 
and  superior  abilities,  who  was  ordained  deacon,  to  serve  as  curate  to 
Mr.  Shirley,  in  the  Cathedral  church  of  Clonfert,  by  Dr.  Dennis  Cumber- 
land, in  1767.  Mr.  De  Courcy,  like  Mr.  Shirley,  was  full  of  zeal  to  pro- 
mote the  glory  of  God  in  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  he  was  soon  ranked 
among  the  same  class  of  men  as  the  Bector ;  and  as  the  cry  of  "  Methodist" 
was  raised  against  him,  this  was  enough  for  an  attempt  to  be  made  by 
those  in  eccleBiastical  authority  to  put  an  extinguisher  upon  him.  Having 
become  exceedingly  popular,  when  he  was  invited  to  preach  in  St. 
Andrew's  church,  Dublin,  his  fame  drew  a  multitude  of  people  together, 
who  filled  every  part  of  tiie  edifice ;  but  while  prayers  were  being  read, 
the  pulpit  was  seized  by  order  of  the  Metropolitan,  in  order  to  prevent 
Mr.  De  Courcy  from  addressing  the  congregation :  being  determii^ed  not 
to  be  defeated  he  withdrew,  and  ascending  a  tombstone,  proclaimed  to 
the  people,  who  quickly  followed  him,  "  the  glorious  Gospel  of  t-he  blessed 
God."  By  so  doing  he  committed  an  unpardonable  sin—his  license  was 
refused,  and  he  could  not  obtain  priest's  Orders  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Shirley, 
however,  represented  his  case  to  Lady  Huntingdon,  and  through  her 
Ladyship's  influence  he  was  ultimately  ordained  priest  by  Dr.  John 
Egerton,  then  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  who  was  afterwards 
promoted  to  Durham.f 

*  <*  The  Life  and  Times  of  Selina,  Conntess  of  HontingdoD,"  vol.  ii.,  pp.  180-1. 

t  Mr.  Wesley,  in  writing  to  Lady  MaxweU,  makes  the  following  statement 

respecting  Mr,  De  Coar<^,  dated  1771 :— -"  Mr.  De  Couroy  purposes  to  set  out  for 
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Great  indignation  was  excited  against  Mr.  Shirley,  for  whom  Mr.  De 
Conrcy  acted  as  curate,  simply  on  the  grounds  of  his  Methodistical  spirit 
and  tlie  Methodistical  style  of  his  preaching.  Mrs.  Paul,  wife  of  the 
Dean  of  Cashel,  and  sister  to  Dr.  James  Hawkins,  Bishop  of  Baphoe,  in 
speaking  of  him  when  writing  to  Lady  Huntingdon,  says,  **  Multitudes 
attend  him  eYer3rwhere,  and  God,  even  our  own  God,  is  blessing  His  own 
most  precious  Word  to  the  conversion  of  sinners,  notwithstanding  the 
general  opposition  that  is  raised  against  the  great  doctrines  which  he 
preaches,  which  are  everywhere  reviled  as  'Methodism*  and  rank 
enthusiasm.  My  brother  [the  Bishop  of  Baphoe]  is  in  a  mighty  rage  at 
dear  Mr.  Shirley's  preaching  in  a  conventicle,  as  he  terms  your  Ladyship*s 
chapel,  and  threatens  to  have  him  stripped  of  his  gown.  But  the  Dean 
[her  husband]  says  he  cannot  be  prevented  from  preaching  where  he 
likes,  so  long  as  he  conforms  to  the  rules  and  doctrines  of  the  Church. 
They  have  frequent  altercations  on  this  subject,  and  on  the  doctrines 
which  Mr.  Shirley  holds  forth  in  the  pulpit  with  such  fidelity  and  zeal, 
in  which  I  sometimes  also  bear  my  part,  and,  in  my  humble  way,  bear  my 
testimony  for  God  and  E[is  Christ.  Many  of  the  clergy  have  made  a  repre- 
sentation of  his  conduct  and  preaching  to  our  new  Archbishop,  who 
refuses  to  fake  any  notice  of  it,  not  caring  to  make  himself  disliked 
by  the  adoption  of  any  disagreeable  proceedings  on  entering  a  new  see."  '•''^ 

The  new  Archbishop,  to  whom  Mrs.  Paul  refers,  was  Dr.  John  Crad- 
DOCK,  who,  showing  his  good  sense  and  catholicity  of  spirit,  refused  to 
join  in  the  outcry  against  Methodism  at  the  instigation  of  a  number 
of  persecuting  zealots. 

When  Mr.  Shirley  returned  from  England  to  Ireland,  in  the  summer 
of  1780,  while  on  his  way  to  his  living,  in  the  county  of  Galway,  he 
preached  several  times  in  Dublin.  On  this  visit  his  ministry  was  attended 
by  Db.  Bobebt  Fowleb,  then  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  several  of  the 
bishops,  but  "  it  was  strongly  suspected,"  says  the  Biographer  of  Lady 


Edinburgh  in  a  few  days.  He  was  from  a  child  a  member  of  one  of  our  Societies 
in  the  South  of  Ireland.  There  he  received  remission  of  sins,  and  was  for  some 
time  groaning  for  foil  redemption.  But  when  he  came  to  Dublin,  the  Philistines 
were  upon  him,  and  soon  prevailed  over  him.  Quickly  he  was  convinced  that 
'  there  is  no  perfection ; '  and  that  *  all  things  depend  on  absolute,  unchangeable 
decrees.'  At  first  be  was  exoeedingly  warm  upon  these  heads  :  now  he  is  far 
more  calm.  His  natural  temper,  I  think,  is  good :  he  is  open,  friendly,  and 
generous.  He  has  also  a  good  understanding,  and  is  not  unacquainted  with 
learning,  though  not  deeply  versed  therein.  He  has  no  disagreeable  person,  a 
pleasing  address,  and  is  a  lively,  as  well  as  a  sensible,  preacher.  Now,  when  you 
add  to  this  that  he  is  quite  new,  and  very  young,  you  may  judge  how  he  will  be 
admired  and  caressed.  *  Surely  such  a  preacher  as  this  never  was  in  Edinburgh 
before  I  Mr.  Whitefield  himself  was  not  to  compare  with  him )  HVhat  an  angel 
of  a  man ! '  Kow,  how  will  a  raw,  inexperienced  youth  be  able  to  enooonter  this? 
H  there  be  not  the  greatest  of  miracles  to  preserve  him,  will  it  not  turn  his 

brain  ? At  present,  indeed,  he  is  in  an  exoeedingly  loving  spirit.    But  will  that 

continue  long  ?    There  will  be  danger  on  the  one  hand  if  it  does ;  there  will  be 

danger  on  the  other  if  it  does  not."~W6sley 's  Works,  vol.  xii.,  p.  881 .  Third  Edit. 

*  "The  Life  and  Times  of  Selina,  Countess  of  Huntingdon,"  to),  ii.,  p.  168. 
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Huntingcloo,  "  that  the  motive  which  induced  them  to  hear  one  so 
stigmatized,  was  in  order  to  coo  jure  up  some  accusation  against  him  by 
which  they  might  silence  his  preaching."* 


"WANDERINGS  IN  THE  INTERIOR  OF  NEW  GUINEA."t 

The  feeling  impressing  us  most,  as  we  finished  reading  this  very 
charming  book  of  "  Wanderings,**  was  one  of  sympathy  for  posterity. 
Whatever  will  the  people  of  the  fature — ^we  mean,  of  course,  the 
adventurous,  speculative,  original  people— do  with  themselves!  We 
shall  hardly  leave  them  an  historic  doubt  worth  the  trouble  of  solving. 
Our  various  scientific  leaders  are  marching  forward  at  the  head  of  their 
detachments  with  such  rapidity,  and  yet  with  such  caution,  that  it  seems 
as  though  in  a  few  years  they  will  be  masters  of  as  much  of  the  field 
as  the  human  mind  is  capable  of  gaining.  One  has  only  to  hint  at  the 
existence  of  a  dragon  in  the  shape  of  a  political  grievance,  or  a  social 
grievance,  or  a  religious  grievance,  and  half-a-score  knights-errant  are  in 
the  saddle,  ready  to  ride  straight  at  it.  We  have  traversed  Central 
Africa ;  we  have  explored  Iceland ;  we  have  explored  Turkestan,  and 
entered  Khiva ;  and  now  we  have  explored  New  Guinea, — ^that  is,  we 
in  the  person  of  Captain  Lawson.  Really  we  are  almost  inelined  to 
wish  failure  to  Captain  Nares  and  his  Arctic  Expedition,  notwithstanding 
all  his  pluck  and  forethought ;  for  if  he  succeeds  in  dispelling  the 
delicious  cloud  of  mystery  which  has  so  long  hung  over  the  North  Pole, 
we  cannot  think  what  the  race  has  to  look  forward  to.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  let  us  turn  to  the  latest  of  our  triumphs  in  the  way  of 
exploration,  and  introduce  our  readers  to  some  of  the  wonders  with  which 
Captain  Lawson  has  made  us  acquainted. 

The  island  of  Papua,  or  New  Guinea,  lies  to  the  north  of  Australia, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  Torres  Straits.  Turning  to  our  geography, 
we  find  that  it  is  the  longest  island  in  the  world,  being  one  thousand  two 
hundred  miles  in  length ;  and  that  it  is  two  hundred  thousand  square 
miles  in  area,  while  Great  Britain  is  six  hundred  milea  in  length, 
and  contains  eighty-seven  thousand  square  miles.  Though  so  near  to 
Australia,  however,  and  so  important  a  member  of  the  great  Ooeanic 
Archipelago,  very  little  has  been  known  about  it.  It  was  visited  by 
pirates,  and  by  Dutch  traders, — ^whose  morality  was  not  of  a  much  higher 
order, — ^but  there  does  not  appear  hitherto  to  have  been  any  serious  attempt 
to  colonize  the  country ;  and  the  inhabitants,  who,  Captain  Lawson  teUs 
us,  *'  had  a  very  bad  character  in  Sydney,  and  were  deecribed  as  a  fierce, 
treacherous,  and  thievish  race,**  seem  to  have  been  left  very  much  to 
their  own  devices,  and  to  have  had  no  difficulty  in  maintaining  their 
independence.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising,  under  the  circumstances,  that 
the  country  had  a  great  charm  for  Captain  Lawson,  who  was  sqjouxning 

f  «•  The  Life  and  Times  of  Selina,  Countess  of  Huntingdon/*  vol.  ii.,  p.  185. 
t  "Wanderings  in  the  Interior  of  New  Guinea.    By  Captain  J,  A.  Lawson.'' 
London  :  Chapman  and  Hall,  193,  Piccadilly.    1876. 
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in  Sydney  in  November,  1871,  or  that  he  formed  a  resolution  of  exploring 
it.  Accordingly,  having  engaged  attendants,  a  Lascar  named  Toolo,  and 
three  Anstralian  aborigines,  Tom,  Joe,  and  Billy,  he  set  sail  in  the 
"  Kantilas,'*  Captain  Dobbs,  and  reached  the  coast  of  New  Guinea  on 
the  21st  of  June,  1872.  Here  ia  a  sketch  of  the  Papuans,  and  of  the 
Captain's  preliminary  arrangements  :^ 

«<  The  Papuans  were  very  repulsive-looking  men,  having  coarse  and 
ngly  features,  ezoeedingly  short,  squat  bodies,  black  matted  and  dirty 
hair,  and  a  lithe  monkeyish  manner.  When  some  of  them  were  intro- 
duced to  me,  and  made  to  understand  my  business  there,  they  looked 
Buxprised  at  first,  and  then  laughed  heartily.  However,  on  the  whole,  I 
was  very  well  satisfied  with  them,  and  felt  that  I  might  trust  myself 
amongst  them  without  fear.  Captain  Dobbs  was  of  opinion  that  I  might 
easily  persuade  some  of  them  to  accompany  me  as  guides  ;  and  he  was 
right ;  for  the  offer  of  twelve  dollars  a  month  brought  a  score  of  anxious 
volunteers  to  enter  my  service.  I  selected  two  who  had  a  knowledge  of 
the  English  language,  and  who  were  further  reconmiended  to  me  as 
having  spent  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  in  the  interior  of  the  island. 
They  were  sailors,  and  had  been  in  the  habit  of  making  voyages  to  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  in  the  course  of  which  they  had  picked 
np  a  great  deal  of  information ;  and  besides  English,  they  spoke  a 
smattering  of  French,  Dutch,  and  Portuguese,  as  well  as  several  dialects 
of  the  Malayan.  Aboo,  the  eldest  of  the  two,  was  about  fifty  years  of 
Age,  and  at  first  sight  he  was  a  most  repulsive-looking  man,  his  natural 
ugliness  being  intensified  by  the  cicatrix  of  a  fearful  cut  which  he  had 
received  across  the  face  while  fighting  with  some  Borneo  pirates.  He  was 
but  four  feet  three  inches  in  height,  though  he  had  a  tremendous  chest, 
and  I  have  seen  him  lift  four  or  five  hundredweight  without  appearing  to 
exert  himself  in  any  extraordinary  degree.  Danaug,  the  other  man,  was 
scarce  twenty  years  of  age,  but  he  was  far  more  intelligent  and  Uvely 
than  Aboo,  and  his  features  were  almost  passable ;  indeed,  he  was  about 
the  best-looking  Papuan  I  have  met  with.  He  was,  also,  more  than  a 
foot  taller  than  Aboo,  and  possessed  of  great  muscular  strength,  though 
it  was  not  ofton  that  he  exerted  it ;  for  he  was  of  rather  a  lazy  disposi- 
tion, and  required  looking  after,  which  somewhat  neutralized  hia  good 
qualities." 

The  natives  generally  received  the  explorers  in  very  friendly  fashion, 
and  Captain  Lawson  soon  felt  complete  confidence  in  them.  That 
his  confidence  was  not  misplaced  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  some 
goods  which  he  could  not  carry  into  the  interior,  and  which  he  deposited 
with  an  old  chief  named  Eilee,  were  religiously  preserved,  and  given  up 
in  safety  on  his  return  to  the  coast.  The  honesty  of  these  poor  ignorant 
heathens  looks  all  the  nobler  when  compared  with  the  knavery  of  the 
traders,  the  only  Europeans  with  whom  they  were  acquainted.  We  have 
an  instance  in  point.  Dobbs,  the  captain  of  the  **  NautUus,"  having 
"  shipped  the  cargo  which  had  been  collected  for  him,  slipped  slyly  out 
of  the  bay  on  the  night  of  the  5th  of  July,  and  went  off  without  paying 
for  it,"— an  action  of  the  meanest  class,  which,  '*  besides  doing  the  poor 
people  a  serious  injury,  might  have  led  them  to  wreak  their  vengeance 
on  me,"  says  the  Captain ;  and  we  heartily  share  his  indignation.    One 
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cannot  wonder,  when  things  like  this  occur,  that  the  European  is 
regarded  with  snspioion  and  dislike,  any  more  than  one  can  wonder  at 
the  slow  progress  of  Ohristianity  in  India,  and  other  parts  of  the  world, 
when  he  knows  of  the  baseness  and  dissipation  which  have  characterised 
mnltitndes,  probably  the  majority,  of  English  residents. 

But  the  Captain  has  many  an  adventure  to  narrate,  and  we  must  not 
stay  to  moralize.  The  description  of  the  first  day's  march  gives  us  an 
idea  of  the  difficulties  of  locomotion  which  he  had  to  encounter.  "  Upon 
leaving  the  cultivated  ground  that  surrounded  the  village,  we  entered  a 
dense  forest,  through  which  a  narrow  path  or  track  had  been  cut ;  but  so 
rapid  is  the  growth  of  vegetation  in  this  region  of  the  world,  that  in  many 
places  the  path  was  nearly  choked  up  with  creepers  and  plants,  and  my 
guides  told  me  that  the  villagers  were  compelled  to  clear  this  road  at 
least  once  a  month,  in  order  to  keep  it  open.  The  trees  on  either  side 
were  of  enormous  size  and  height,  and  their  branches  were  so  closely 
matted  together  with  parasitical  plants,  that  the  sun's  rays  were 
excluded,  and  we  appeared  to  be  walking  through  a  dimly -lighted  tunnel. 
The  festoons  of  creepers  hung  so  low  that  we  were  frequently  comx>elled 
to  stoop  in  order  to  avoid  them,  which  was  rather  tedious,  burdened  as 
we  were.  The  air  also  was  close,  and  the  heat  excessive,  so  that  about 
eight  o'clock  we  were  forced  to  halt  and  rest,  having  advanced,  I  calcu- 
lated, about  nine  miles." 

The  Captain,  after  leaving  Houtree,  where  he  landed,  a  village  on  the 
south  coast  of  the  island,  started  off  in  a  northerly  direction.  He  speedily 
found  that  the  interior  of  the  island  bore  no  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
neighbouring  continent  of  Australia,  but  that  it  abounded  with  curious 
and  wonderful  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  with  most  interest- 
ing natural  phenomena.  Soon  after  starting  he  came  to  a  remarkable 
salt  marsh,  of  which  he  says,  *'  It  was  formed  by  the  termination  of  a 
creek  of  the  sea,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  its  surface  was  covered 
with  mangroves.  During  the  prevalence  of  strong  southerly  winds,  the 
neighbouring  lowlands  were  laid  under  water,  which,  being  evaporated 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  left  the  ground  covered  with  a  thick  incrustation, 
of  salt.  In  one  place  the  deposit  was  four  inches  in  depth,  and  the  salt 
was  beautifully  crystallized  into  various  prismatical  figures.  I  learnt 
from  my  guides  that  the  natives  from  the  villages  for  a  great  distance 
tound  frequented  the  marsh  to  procure  salt." 

Leaving  the  hospitable  village  of  Mahalla,  where  he  was  treated  with  the 
greatest  consideration,  and  advancing  through  thick  forests  filled  with 
brilliant  and  gigantic  vegetation,  and  surrounded  by  parrots,  birds  of 
paradise,  and  monkeys, — ^who  seem  to  have  regarded  the  travellers  with 
very  little  deference, — ^the  Captain  and  his  company  came  to  a  range  of 
mountains  which,  with  the  Ucense  of  discoverers,  he  named  the  Papuan 
Ghauts.  On  measuring  them,  he  found  the  highest  to  be  twelve  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  forty-five  feet.  Trees  were  scarce  on  the  sides  of  these 
mountains,  but  bushes  and  shrubs  abounded,  and  the  multitude  and 
beauty  of  the  fiowers  were  beyond  description.  Bed,  white,  and  yellow 
lilies;  daisies,  similar  to  those  which  grow  in  our  English  meadows, 
but  as  large  as  simfiowers,  and  eighteen  inches  high;  and  a  beautiful 
flower  of  the  shape  of  a  narcissus,  which  gave  forth  a  most  delightful 
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'ddonr,  were  crashed  at  every  step.  Advancing  into  the  country,  Lawson 
met  with  one  of  those  adventures  which,  to  those  "  who  stop  at  home  at 
ease,"  seem  to  compensate  for  a  good  many  of  the  pleasures  of  tropical 
travel.  "  In  the  afternoon  I  had  a  narrow  escape  of  being  stong  by  a 
scorpion.  I  was  turning  over  the  contents  of  my  haversack  when  the 
reptile  shnffled  out  of  a  roll  of  linen,  and  elevating  its  tail  ran  towards 
me  so  swiftly  that  I  had  barely  time  to  scramble  ont  of  the  way.  It  was 
the  most  horrid  looking  creature  conceivable,  and  the  largest  I  had  ever 
seen  or  heard  speak  of^  being  of  the  enormous  length  of  ten  inches.  Its 
colour  was  a  dull  green,  shaded  into  grey  and  black  on  parts  of  the  body 
and  nippers.  A  very  slight  blow  from  a  stick  was  sufficient  to  kill  it. 
How  long  it  had  been  in  my  knapsack  it  is  impossible  to  say,  as  I  had 
not  turned  it  out  for  some  days ;  and  during  the  time  I  had  been  ill  it 
had  been  hanging  on  a  tree  in  such  a  position  that  it  would  appear 
impossible  for  the  reptile  to  crawl  into  it." 

About  a  fortnight  afterwards,  part  of  which  time  was  spent  in  travel, 
and  part  at  the  village  of  Burtemmy  Tara,  occurred  an  incident  which 
the  Captain  rightly  calls  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  of  his  journey.  He, 
with  Aboo,  were  marching  rather  in  the  rear  of  the  party,  in  order  to 
watch  the  movements  of  a  flock  of  cockatoos,  when  Billy  and  Danaag, 
who  were  in  advance,  and  therefore  the  first  to  reach  the  crest  of  the 
hill,  gave  a  shout  of  surprise,  and  Billy  exclaimed,  "  De  sea  I  de  sea ! " 
Bushing  excitedly  forward,  and  looking  in  the  north-west  direction,  to 
which  Danaug  pointed,  Lawson  saw  a  magnificent  body  of  water,  spark- 
ling in  the  brilliant  sunlight  like  liquid  gold,  and  thickly  dotted  over  with 
islands,  that  appeared  to  be  completely  covered  with  the  most  splendid 
tropical  vegetation.  This  body  of  water  was  found  to  be  not  the  sea,  but  a 
very  large  fresh- water  lake,  between  sixty  and  seventy  miles  long,  fifteen 
to  thirty  miles  broad,  and  abounding  in  fish,  some  of  which  were  ten  to 
twelve  feet  in  length.  The  explorer  forthwith  named  it  Lake  Alexandrina* 

Leaving  the  lake,  which  was  surrounded  with  beautiful  scenery,  flowers, 
and  birds,  the  party  continued  their  journey  northward.  They  certainly 
had  no  lack  of  adventures,  and  if  we  had  space,  and  it  were  not  an  injustice 
to  the  author,  we  could  famish  our  readers  with  a  host  of  interesting 
extracts.  We  should  like  to  have  given  the  Gaptain*s  duel  with  a  buffalo- 
bull,  by  which,  but  for  the  timely  interference  of  his  attendant,  Aboo,  it 
is  probable  Ihat  aU  farther  explorations  on  his  part  would  have  been 
effectaally  stopped ;  but  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  volume. 

He  now,  about  the  tenth  of  September,  entered  a  thoroughly  volcanic 
region.  An  active  volcano,  its  crater  three  and  a  quarter  miles  in  cir- 
eumference,  and  three  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventeen  feet  above 
the  base,  together  with  several  extinct  craters,  were  passed ;  and  on  the 
thirteenth  the  party  came  to  a  lofty  volcano  to  which  the  Captain  gave 
an  elevation  of  sixteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-three  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  which  was  christened  Mount  Vulcan.  Lest  any  of  oiir 
readers  should  go  exploring  without  due  thought  of  the  dangers  of  the 
way,  we  give  a  specimen : — 

"  We  were  much  retarded  by  the  great  number  of  crevices  and  precipi- 
tous hollows  that  rent  the  ground  in  every  direction.    In  order  to  avoid 
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them  it  was  necessary  to  make  loug  and  fatiguing  detours ;  so  that  in 
advancing  one  mile  forward,  we  bad  to  walk  at  least  two.  These  fissures 
had  most  certainly  been  created  by  earthquakes  of  ancient  date.  Most 
of  them  were  partially  filled  up,  and  their  sides  and  bottoms  ooyered 
with  trees  and  vegetation.  They  were  surprisingly  full  of  snakes  and 
other  reptiles,  which  must  have  crawled  in,  and  been  unable  to  get  out 
again  owing  to  the  steepness  of  the  sides.  As  I  stood  on  the  brink,  I  saw 
serpents  of  most  resplendent  colours,  wmdiog  in  and  out  amongst  the 
bushes  and  Ank  grass.  One  big  fellow  lay  curled  up,  and  apparently 
asleep.  His  body  was  dingy  black,  magnificently  mottled  with  scarlet. 
AVhilst  I  was  watching  and  admiring  him,  a  large  lizard  ran  close  by. 
In  an  instant  sufficient  of  the  gorgeous  body  was  unfolded  to  enable  him 
to  reach  and  seize  the  poor  wretch.  For  one  moment  he  held  it  in  his 
mouth,  and  then  with  a  gulp  it  was  gome  ;  and  the  monster  again  curled 
up,  and  composed  himself  to  rest  as  before.  In  a  short  time  another 
lizard  came  near,  and  met  with  a  similar  fate.  I  then  took  up  a  large  piece 
of  rock  and  threw  it  upon  the  creature.  With  lightning-like  rapidity 
he  uncoiled  himself,  and  springing  completely  off  the  ground,  dashed 
away  out  of  sight,  hissing  dreadfully  the  meanwhile.  The  length  of  this 
serpent,  I  should  say  at  a  rough  guess,  was  seven  or  eight  feet ;  and  it  was 
thicker  round  than  a  man's  leg." 

Leaving  Mount  Vulcan  and  a  singular  detached  mountaia  fifteen  thou- 
sand and  ninety-one  feet  high,  to  which,  from  its  position,  the  name  of 
"  The  Outpost  *'  was  given,  the  travellers  descried  a  mountain  of  immense 
height,  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  off.  They  had  to  overcome 
great  difficulties  in  order  to  reach  it,  but  were  amply  repaid ;  for  if  the 
Captain's  measurements  are  correct,  and  we  see  no  reason  to  question 
them,  he  has  discovered  the  highest  mountain  in  the  world*  He  gave  it 
the  name  of  Mount  Hercules,  and  estimated  its  height  at  thirty-two 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-three  feet  above  the  sea-level,  which 
would  make  it  nearly  three  thousand  feet  higher  than  the  loftiest  peak 
of  the  Himalayas.    We  can  only  quote  a  line  or  two  of  its  description: — 

"  High  mountains,  as  a  rule,  rise  from  elevated  or  table-land,  and  they 
are  often  less  than  one  half  as  high  as  their  maximum  height  above  the 
sea ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  Mount  Hercules,  as  I  named  it.  For  the  plains 
in  its  neighbourhood  are  less  than  two  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
many  of  the  valleys  are  several  hundred  feet  lower  than  the  plains ;  so 
that  it  rises  in  the  ftill  grandeur  of  its  height,  dwarfing  the  chains  of 
mountains  that  run  along  its  southern  side,  and  firowning  over  the  level 
country  to  the  northward  like  the  watch-tower  of  some  huge  giant.  A 
thick  forest  runs  round  the  eastern  and  northern  sides  of  its  base,  and  a 
short  distance  up  the  slopes.  On  the  south  it  is  attached  to  the  central 
chain.'* 

About  a  fortnight  later  Captain  Lawson  discovered  a  broad  stream  of 
water  about  two  hundred  yards  in  width,  and  running  with  a  rapid 
current.  He  named  it  *'  The  Biver  Gladstone,*'  and  resolved  to  follow  its 
course :  gradually  widening,  it  flowed  in  an  easterly  direction  for  about 
eight  miles,  and  then  emptied  its  waters  into  another  and  much  wider  river, 
which  seems  quite  to  have  deserved  its  name  of  **  The  Boyal.*'  The 
description  of  this  river  and  its  splendid  falls  is  In  admirable  style,  and  is 
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well  worth  quoting ;  but  we  most  refrain.  On  the  29th  of  October  our 
explorer  came  npon  a  party  of  natives  whose  conduct  towards  bim  was 
very  different  from  that  of  the  tribes  on  the  south  coast.  Every  plan  to 
conciliate  them  was  tried,  but  without  success ;  and  a  frightful  melee 
ensued,  in  which  Joe  and  Danaug  were  killed,  and  the  Captain  lost  nearly 
all  his  baggage  and  anununition, — ^narrowly  escaping  indeed  with  his  life 
and  those  of  his  remaining  attendants.  Of  course,  under  these  circum- 
stances, the  only  course  open  was  to  retrace  his  steps  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
which  he  did,  arriving  at  Mahalla*s  village  in  safety,  but  destitute  of  all 
stores  or  means  of  defence,  on  the  19th  of  January,  1878. 

Although  the  greater  part  of  Papua,  or  New  Quinea,  still  remains 
imexplored,  Captain  Lawson  has  discovered  quite  enough  to  assure  us 
that  the  island  is  full  of  marvels ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  in  a  very 
little  while  other  travellers  will  foUew  his  lead,  and  complete  the  work 
which  he  has  so  excellently  begun  :  particularly  if  the  English  Govern- 
ment should  make  up  its  mind  to  annex  the  islftnd  to  our  Australian 
possessions.  With  regard  to  the  natives.  Captain  Lawson  has  much  to 
say  in  their  favour.  It  is  true,  that  in  point]  of  personal  appearance 
there  is  little  to  recommend  them.  They  are  superstitious,  and  fond  of 
fighting ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  kind  to  old  people  and  widows, 
wives  and  parents,  are  industrious  and  clever,  averse  to  capital  punishment, 
— ^which  would  however  be  inflicted  upon  aqy  one  who  struck  his  parent, — 
and  are  quite  as  honest  as  the  majority  of  traders  by  whom  they  are  visited. 
It  is  quite  probable  that  the  treachery  and  violence  which  so  unfortunately 
stopped  Captain  Lawson  in  his  wanderings  were  induced  by  some  act  of 
villany  like  that  of  the  man  Dobbs,  to  whom  we  referred  at  the  com- 
mencement. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  say  that  this  book  is  admirable  in  every 
respect:  simple,  graphic,  free  from  all  pretentiousness  of  style,  it 
immediately  arouses  and  sustains  throughout  the  interest  of  the  reader. 

B. 
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FTBST   PAP£B. 

This  noble  man,  recently  called  by  a  violent  death  to  his  everlasting 
reward,  has  left  an  example  of  zeal,  self-denial,  and  cheerful  perseverance, 
imsurpasBed  in  any  age,  which  must  give  a  fresh  impulse  to  missionary 
effort.  The  publication  of  the  well- written  volumes  named  at  the  foot 
of  this  page^is  most  seasonable.  Missions  are  felt  by  every  branch  of  the 
Gfazistian  Church  to  be  necessary  for  the  expression  and  quickening  of  its 
apiritaallife.  The  universalory  is  for  suitable  men.  Here  we  have  an  excel- 
lent pattern,  and  in  Bishop  Patteson*s  letters,  (to  which  it  is  our  design 
hereafter  to  direct  particular  attention,)  frequent  statements  of  the  qualiff- 
cations  required.  A  spirit  of  tiberality  has  been  called  forth ;  the  income  of 
Ihe  different  Missionary  Societiesincreasesyearly ;  much  activity  is  shown  to 

*  "  The  Life  of  John  Coleridge  Patteaon,  Missionary  Bishop  of  the  Melane- 
sian  Islands.    By  Chariotte  Mary  Yonge."  Two  vols.  Maomillan  and  Co.  1874. 
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snpply  material  help.  Bat  is  the  scarcity  of  soitable  labourers  sufficiently 
felt  ?  Are  "  supplications,  prayers,  and  interoessionB  "  daily  made  to  *'  the 
Lord  of  the  harvest,  that  He  will  send  forth  labonrers  into  His  harvest  **  ? 
Are  the  claims  of  the  world  for  spiritnal  help  pressed  as  they  should  be 
upon  young  men  ?  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  character  and  labours  of 
Bishop  Patteson  will  excite  a  holy  ambition  in  not  a  few  godly  men  of  like 
attainments ;  that  his  mantle  may  feJl  upon  them ;  that  the  Lord  will,  by 
His  Holy  Spirit,  call,  quaUfy,  and  thrust  out  into  the  mission-field  many 
who  will  emulate  his  self-sacrifice. 

John  Coleridoe  Patteson,  the  elder  son  of  Justice  Patteson,  "  was 
born  at  No.  9,  Gower  Street,  Bedford  Square,  on  the  1st  of  April,  1827." 
His  mother  was  Frances  Duke  Coleridge,  sister  of  John  Taylor  Coleridge, 
who  was  through  life  associated  with  Justice  Patteson.  As  a  child, 
Patteson  was  affectionate,  of  very  warm  temper,  self-willed,  dogged,  and 
defiant.  The  mother^s  gentle  and  loving  firmness  exercised  a  good  influ- 
ence in  forming  his  future  character.  He  was  naturally  reverent,  and  veiy 
early  expressed  a  wish  to  be  a  clergyman.  His  mother  retained  his  religious 
instaruction  in  her  own  hands. 

His  schooMife  was  not  wholly  satis&ctory.  He  excelled  in  all  manly 
games,  but,  while  not  idle,  preferred  play  to  work.  Study  did  not 
interest  him ;  yet  he  strove  to  do  his  duty.  His  amiability  and  kindness 
gained  ^i't"  the  esteem*  of  all.  On  one  occasion  he  was  guilty  of  fiJse- 
hood,  but  was  most  judiciously  dealt  with  by  his  master  aud  his  undo,  and 
a  deep  impression  of  the  sin  resulted  in  sincere  contrition. 

The  <*Iiife*'  before  us  makes  no  mention  of  the  great  change  that 
must  have  taken  place  when  he  was  '*  bom  of  the  Spirit."  This  is 
a  defect.  Possibly  his  heart  was  gradually  opened  to  the  truth;  yet 
it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  steadiness  of  his  future  career,  except 
on  the  ground  of  a  marked  conversion  to  God.  At  Eton,  when  fourteen 
years  of  age,  he  "  had  daily  regular  readings  of  the  Bible  in  his  room 
with  his  brother,  cousins,  and  a  Mend  or  two."  At  that  time  he 
looked  forward  to  being  vicar  of  Feniton ;  but  that  year,  "  1841,  brou^t 
the  dawn  of  his  future  life."  On  October  81st,  he  was  deeply  impressed 
by  two  sermons  preached  at  Windsor,  one  by  the  late  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, then  archdeacon  of  Surrey,  the  other  by  the  present  Bishop  of 
Lichfield,  then  newly  appointed  Bishop  of  New  Zealand,  and  on  the  eve 
of  embarking.  "  Mrs.  Selwyn*s  parents  had  always  been  intimate  with  the 
Patteson  family."  ** '  Coley '  was  at  home  when  theBishop  of  New  Zealand 
came  to  take  leave,  and  half  in  earnest,  half  in  playfulness,  said,  *  Lady 
Patteson,  will  you  give  me  "  Coley  "  ? '  She  started,  but  did  not  say '  No ;' 
and  when,  independently  of  this,  her  son  told  her  that  it  was  his  greatest 
wish  to  go  with  the  bishop,  she  replied,  that  if  he  kept  that  wish  when  he 
grew  up  he  should  have  her  blessing  and  consent." 

In  the  autumn  of  1842,  his  mother  died  in  peace,  oahnly  trusting  in 
Jesus.  Just  after  the  funeral,  he  wrote  to  his  cousin : — <*  We  only  came 
down  from  our  rooms  to  go  to  church,  and  directly  the  beautiful  service 
was  over,  we  went  upstairs  again.  I  need  not  tell  you  what  we  thenfeli, 
and  do  now  feel.  It  is  a  very  dreadful  loss  to  us  all ;  but  we  have  been 
taught  by  that  dear  mother,  who  has  been  now  taken  from  us,  that  it  is 
not  fit  to  grieve  for  those  who  '  die  in  the  Lord,'  for  they  *  rest  from  their 
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labours.'  She  is  now,  we  may  safely  trust,  a  blessed  saint  in  heaven,  far 
removed  from  all  cares  and  anxieties ;  and,  instead  of  spending  our  time 
in  useless  tears  and  wicked  repinings,  we  should  rather  learn  to  imitate 
her  example  and  virtues,  that,  when  we  die,  we  may  sleep  in  Him  as 
our  'hope  is  this  our  sister  doth,'  and  may  be  finally  united  with  her  in 
heaven.    Yesterday  was  a  great  trial  to  us 

*'  Dear  Papa  bears  up  beautifally,  and  is  a  pattern  of  submission  to  us 
all.  We  are  much  more  happy  than  you  could  suppose,  for,  thank  God  I 
we  are  certain  she  is  happy,  &r  happier  than  she  could  be  on  earth.  She 
said  once, '  I  wonder  I  wish  to  leave  my  dearest  John  and  the  children, 
and  this  sweet  place,  hut  yet  I  do  tvUh  it ;  '  so  lively  was  her  faith  and 
trust  in  the  merits  of  her  Saviour." 

His  career  at  Oxford  did  not  give  him  satisfaction.  His  real  education, 
he  felt,  began  when  he  went  to  the  Continent  in  1849.  His  aptitude  for 
language  here  found  scope.  German,  Hebrew,  Arabic ;  music,  painting, 
sculpture ;  poetry,  the  drama,~w6re  all  deeply  interesting  to  him.  He 
also  took  great  pleasure  in  thinking,  writing,  and  discussion  of  doctrinal 
and  ecclesiastical  matters,  chiefly  with  reference  to  his  being  a  clergy* 
man. 

In  the  spring  of  1858,  he  went  to  Alfington,  to  help  the  minister, — ^who 
was  long  and  dangerously  ill, — and  at  once  undertook  all  kinds  of  parish 
work.  He  acquainted  himself  with  practical  farming,  entered  into  the 
needs  of  the  people,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  sought  by  education 
and  other  means  to  improve  their  condition.  In  September  he  was 
ordained  deacon.  The  text  of  his  first  sermon  indicates  his  whole  future 
life : — '*  We  preach  not  ourselves,  but  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord ;  and  ourselves 
your  servants  for  Jesus'  sake."  He  deeply  felt  his  own  insufficiency : 
*'  My  ignorance  of  the  Bible  astonishes  me,  though  not  so  much  as  it  ought 
to  do.  I  purpose,  D.V.,  to  commence  a  thorough  study  of  the  original 
texts."  The  responsibility  of  the  work  lay  heavy  upon  him,  but  only 
nerved  him  to  courage  in  the  performance  of  it.  The  Bible  he  now 
studied  earnestly,  and  was  rewarded  by  a  manifest  advance  in  spiritual 
life.  He  took  great  pains  to  prepare  his  people  for  the  Lord's  Supper, 
preaching  once  a  month  upon  the  subject,  instructing  them  individually 
as  to  the  duty  and  the  need  of  clearly  understanding  what  the  Bible  says 
upon  it,  and  praying  for  them. 

He  sought  to  improve  his  own  methods  of  working  :-<"  I  have  unques- 
tionably lost  very  much  time  in  desultory  reading,  in  letting  my  eye  pass 
over  pages  without  exercising  my  mind,  in  substituting  the  conviction  of 
others  (expressed  in  Commentaries,  Sermons,  etc.)  for  the  process  of 
thinking  out  a  matter  myself.  There  is  nothing,  I  really  think  nothmg, 
gained  by  this ;  and  the  mind,  from  not  being  employed,  loses  its  power, 

while  one  is  deceived  into  the  notion  that  real  work  is  going  on I  think 

that  by  calmly  considering  the  two  or  three  great  questions  which  lie  at 
the  bottom  of  every  parochial  difficulty,  and  thinking  deeply  and  con- 
tinuously upon  them,  with  the  aid  of  books  and  writing,  so  long  only  as 
they  are  made  by  thought  part  of  oneself,  more  real  good  will  be  done, 
and  more  peace  of  mind  insured  (humanly  speaking)  than  by  any  amount 
of  discursive  reading ;  but  I  am  satisfied  that  unless  one's  own  heart  and 
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lifiB  form  the  key  io  the  nnderatandrng  the  mystery  of  sin,  the  case  of  the 
sinner,  the  power  of  the  Gospel,  etc.,  our  preaohing  cannot  be  effeetiTe,  and 
onr  knowledge  of  the  Bible  will  be  little  more  than  intellectual." 

In  August,  1854,  Bishop  Selwy^  had  an  interview  witii  Fatteson  at 
Feniton«  The  desire  to  be  a  missionary  expressed  at  fourteen  had  growni 
and  now  received  a  fresh  impulse.  He  had  been  advised  to  keep  it  in 
abeyance  during  his  father's  life,  and  was  prepared  on  this  ground  to  sob- 
mit.  In  conversation  with  the  bishop,  there  was  *'  an  endeavour  on  both 
sides  to  ascertain  whether  the  inclination  was  a  res!  earnest  desire,  or  only 
fancy  for  the  romance  of  mission-work.  The  test  might  be  whether  he 
were  willing  to  go  wherever  he  might  be  sent,  or  only  where  he  was  most 
interested.  *Coley*  replied,  that  he  was  willing  to  work  anywhere, 
adding  that  his  sister  Fanny  could  testify  whether  his  desire  were  a  real 
one  of  long  standing  or  the  mere  outcome  of  a  fit  of  enthusiasm.**  He 
stated  his  wish  to  his  father,  who  was  startled :  **  It  is  my  first  impoke 
to  say  '  No; '  but  that  would  be  very  selfish.*'  Fatteson  left  the  dedsbn 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  his  father  and  the  bishop.  When  alone  with  his 
daughter,  Sir  John's  "great  grief  broke  out  in  the  exclamation:  *  I  can't 
let  him  go  1  *  but  even  as  the  words  were  uttered,  they  were  caught  back, 
as  it  were,  with  'God  forbid  I  should  stop  him  I '  '*  The  sacrifice  was 
great.  The  reasons  for  and  against  were  calmly  considered ;  the  heavy 
cost  was  carefully  counted,  then  cheerfully  paid :  '*  Mind,  I  give  him 
wholly,  not  with  any  thought  of  seeing  him  again.    I  will  not  have  him 

thinking  he  must  come  home  again  to  see  me.** "  That  resolution  was 

the  cause  of  much  peace  of  mind  to  both  father  and  son.**  The  letten 
of  the  latter  show  how  diligently  he  searched  his  own  heart  lest  any 
unworthy  or  inferior  motive  should  be  misleading  him. 

He  enibarked  just  before  his  twenty-eighth  birthday,  in  1865;  had  a 
pleasant  voyage,  and,  like  most  passengers,  after  being  long  at  sea,  revelled 
in  the  simple  delights  of  the  land, — "  roses  in  full  flower,**  "  the  fragrance 
of  the  air,  the  singing  of  birds,  the  fresh  smell  (it  was  raining  a  little,  and 
the  grass  was  steaming)  were  delicious.**  **  We  dined  at  12.80.  Oleam 
mutton  chops,  potatoes,  and  pumpkin  (very  good  indeed),  jam  pudding, 
bread,  and  plenty  of  water  (beer  I  refused).  It  did  taste  so  good,  I  am 
quite  ashamed  of  thinking  about  it." 

The  islands  of  the  South  Pacific  had  been  assigned  to  the  see  of  New 
Zealand.  Bishop  8elwyn*s  aim  was  to  go  only  to  purely  heathen  peoples, 
to  avoid  all  conflict  with  existing  missions,  and  "  not  to  oonfiise  the 
minds  of  the  heathen  by  the  sight  of  variations  among  Christians." 
Folynesia  was  pretty  weU  occupied  by  other  Societies,  so  he  selected 
Melanesia  as  the  field  of  labour.  The  islands  being  very  numerous,  many 
of  them  small,  and  the  languages  and  dialects  various,  it  was  impracticable 
to  send  a  missionary  even  to  each  group.  The  principle  that  Ghxistiaoify 
must  be  spread  by  native  agents  was  fully  recognised ;  and  the  plan 
adopted,  after  the  example  of  earlier  missionaries,  was  to  visit  the  isla^^*! 
bring  away  likely  youths  for  training  in  some  suitable  locality,  and  reton 
them  to  teach  their  fellow-islanders.  New  Zealand  was  chosen,  land 
procured,  and  buildings  erected ;  but  after  long  and  disastrous  tri«J«  was 
found  far  too  cold  for  the  children  of  the  tropics.  It  was  neoessaiy  to 
"end  them  home  for  the  winter,  mild  as  it  is.    This  involved  freguent 
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long  voyages,  and  the  loss  of  much  precious  time  and  ioflaenee.  Ulti- 
xnately  an  establishment  was  formed  on  one  of  the  Banks'  Islands. 

Patteson's  deliberate  choioe»  after  calm  oalcnlation  of  the  trials  of 
tme  missionary  life,  led  to  steady  perseverance  and  a  thankful  discharge 
of  every  duty.  On  the  voyage  out  he  wrote : — *'  I  have  great  peace  of 
mind,  and  a  firm  conviction  that  I  am  doing  what  is  right;  a  feeling 
that  Ood  is  directing  and  ordering  the  course  of  my  life,  and  whenever  I 
take  the  only  true  view  of  the  business  of  life  I  am  happy  and  cheerful." 
One  who  observed  him  writes : — **  He  said  little  about  his  future  work. 
He  had  come  obedient  to  the  call,  and  was  quietly  waiting  to  do  what- 
ever should  be  set  him  to  do There  was  no  sudden  flame  of  enthusi- 
asm, which  would  die  down,  but  a  steady  fire  which  would  go  on  burning.*' 
"Hjb  first  letters  show  how  readily  he  adapted  himself  to  circumstances : — 
*'  Our  rooms  are  quite  large  enough,  bigger  than  my  room  at  Feniton, 
but  no  furniture,  of  course,  beyond  a  bedstead,  a  table  for  writing,  and 

an  old  book-case ;  but  it  is  never  cold  enough  to  oare  about  furniture 

I  dean,  of  course,  my  room  in  part,  make  my  bed,  help  to  dear  ayray 
things  after  meals,  etc.,  and  am  quite  accustomed  to  do  without  servants 
for  anything  but  cooking.'*  (Vol.  i„  p.  209.)  "  I  like  the  natives  in  this 
school  very  much.  The  regular  wild  untamed  fellow  is  not  so  pleasant 
at  first — dirty,  unclothed,  always  smoking,  a  mass  of  blankets,  his  wigwam- 
sort  of  place  filthy ;  his  food  ditto ;  but  then  he  is  probably  intelligent, 
hospitable,  and  not  insensible  to  the  advantage  of  hearing  about  religion. 
It  only  wants  a  little  practice  to  overcome  one's  English  feelings  about 
dress,  dvihzation,  etc.,  and  that  will  soon  come 

**  But  here  the  men  are  nice  fellows,  and  the  women  and  girls  make 
capital  servants,  and  so,  whereas  many  of  the  dergy  and  gentry  do  not 
keep  a  servant  (wages  being  enormous),  and  ladies  like  your  sisters  and 
mine  do  the  whole  work  of  the  housemaid,  nursery-maid,  and  cook 
(which  I  have  seen  and  chatted  about  with  them),  J,  on  the  contrary, 
by  Miss  Maria  (a  wondrous  curly-headed,  black-eyed  Maori  damsel, 
arrayed  in  a  'smock,'  weiter  nichU),  have  my  room  swept,  bed  made, 
tub— yes,  even  in  New  Zealand — daily  filled  and  emptied ;  and  indeed  all 
the  establishment  will  do  anything  for  me.  I  did  not  care  about  it,  as  I 
did  all  for  myself  aboard  ship ;  but  still  I  take  it  with  a  very  good  grace." 
(i.  228.)    How  ready  he  was  to  serve  others  the  sequel  will  show. 

Until  his  proper  sphere  was  fixed  he  sought  to  be  useful,  conducting 
services,  visiting  the  sick,— following  out  his  chosen  rule,  '*  Whatsoever 
thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might ; "  '*  Suffident  unto  the  day 
is  the  evil  thereof."  Of  his  first  service  he  writes,  **  I  felt  my  heart  very 
full  as  I  spoke  to  them  of  the  blessedness  of  prayer  and  spiritual  com- 
munion." 

"  I  don't  suppose  I  ever  worked  harder,  on  the  whole,  than  I  do  now, 
and  I  have  much  anxious  work  at  the  hospital  Such  cases.  Fan !  Only 
two  hours  ago  I  left  a  poor  sailor,  by  whose  dde  I  had  been  kneeling 
near  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  holding  his  sinking  head  and  moistening 
his  mouth  with  wine,  the  dews  of  death  on  his  forehead,  and  his  poor 
emaciated  firame  heaving  like  one  great  pulse  at  each  breath.  For  four 
days  that  he  has  been  there  (brought  in  a  dying  state  from  the 
'  Merchantman  *)  I  have  been  with  him,  and  yesterday  I  admmistered  to 
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him  the  Holy  Oommnnion.  He  had  spoken  earnestly  of  his  real  desire  to 
testify  the  sincerity  of  his  repentance  and  faith  and  love.  I  have  been 
there  daily  for  nine  days,  but  I  cannot  always  manage  it,  as  it  is  nearly 
two  miles  off.  The  responsibiHty  is  great  of  dealing  with  such  cases,  but 
I  trust  that  God  will  pardon  all  my  sad  mistakes.  I  cannot  withhold  the 
Bread  of  Life  when  I  see  indications  of  real  sorrow  for  sin,  and  the 
simple  readiness  to  obey  the  command  of  Christ,  even  though  there  is 
great  ignorance  and  but  little  time  to  train  a  soul  for  heaven.  I  cannot, 
as  you  may  suppose,  prepare  for  my  Sunday  work  as  I  ought  to  do,  for 
want  of  time.  Last  Sunday  I  had  three  whole  services,  besides  reading 
the  Communion  Service  and  preaching  at  eleven  a.m.,  and  reading 
prayers  at  five  p.m.  I  should  have  preached  five  times  if  I  had  not  left 
my  sermon  for  the  evening  at  Mr.  T.'s,  thinking  to  go  back  for  it."  (i.  227.) 

"  Th^  work  is  wholly  new,  and  in  many  ways  quite  different  firom  what 
I  expected ;  eg,,  my  duties  as  inspector  of  pots,  pans,  hammocks,  etc., 
as  purveyor  of  meat,  bread,  and  vegetables,  as  accountant-general,  and 
pacifier  in  ordinary  of  all  quarrels,  discontents,  murmurings,  etc.,  among 
sailors  and  of&cers,  as  tutor  to  two  rough  colonial  youths  that  the  bishop 
brought  firom  the  south,  hoping  the  archdeacon  will  Hck  them  into  shape 
at  the  college :  all  these  things  are  new,  and  (I  confess)  rather  distastefol 
to  me,  but  I  am  getting  more  accustomed  to  the  various  duties  that  were 
at  first  really  hard,  and  hope  to  think  nothing  of  them  soon." 

Many  similar  extracts  might  be  given  fi-om  his  letters,  but  the  above 
are  sufficient  to  prove  how  conscientiously  he  discharged  duties  that 
must  have  been  extremely  irksome.  The  following  account  of  two  days' 
employment  shows  how  happy  he  was  in  his  toil : — "  I  am  tired ;  for 
walking  about  in  a  hot  sxm,  with  a  Melanesian  kit,  as  we  call  them,  slung 
round  the  neck,  with  clothes  and  books,  is  really  fatigning.  Yesterday 
and  to-day  are  just  samples  of  colonial  work.  Thursday,  half-past  seven, 
prayers  in  chapel ;  half-past  ten,  conununion  service  in  chapel.  Walked 
two  miles  to  see  a  parishioner  of  the  archdeacon's.  Half-past  one, 
dinner ;  half-past  two,  walked  to  Taurarua,  five  and  a  half  miles,  in  a 
bunung  sun ;  walked  on  .to  Mr.  T.'s  and  back,  three  miles  and  a  half 
more ;  at  seven,  tea ;  wrote  a  sermon,  and  went  to  bed.  To-day,  service 
and  sermon  for  six  hundred  soldiers  at  nine ;  oommxmion  service,  and 
preached  at  eleven ;  back  to  Taurarua  after  three  miles'  walk,  on  to  the 
college,  and  read  prayers  at  seven.  Not  much  work,  it  is  true,  but  dis- 
jointed, and  therefore  more  fatiguing." 

Most  missionaries  have  similar  trials  on  entering  the  field ;  some  ful 
and  become  disheartened,  others  Ml  into  desultory  habits  which  they 
never  shake  off,  and  which  enfeeble  them.  Where,  as  in  Fatteson's 
case,  a  resolute  spirit  turns  them  into  useful  discipline,  they  form  a 
salutary  test  of  zeal. 

With  the  true  naissionary  spirit  Fatteson  was  glad  when  the  time  came 
for  visiting  the  islands  with  the  bishop,  in  whom  he  had,  as  feu:  as 
practical  missionary  work  is  concerned,  an  experienced  guide  and 
instructor,  and  a  self-denying  example.  Their  attachment  was  mutual 
and  strong ;  many  points  of  their  character  were  alike,  and  they  worked 
together  in  perfect  harmony.  The  narrative  of  their  voyage  is  full  of 
interest.     Several  boys  were  brought  firom  different  islands  to  New 
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Zealand.  Paiteson  readily  disoemed  lovable  qualities  in  them,  though 
always  alive  to  real  defects.  He  never  allowed  the  absurd  prejudice  of 
oolour  to  influence  him.  The  great  secret  of  his  success  was  love :  he 
treated  them  as  equals,  neither  despising  nor  patronising  them ;  spumed 
the  term  "  savages  "  as  applied  to  them ;  respected  as  well  as  loved  them. 
The  magnitude  and  difficulties  of  the  work  were  appalling.  The  large 
number  of  islands,  the  great  variety  of  languages  and  dialects,  the  deadly 
feuds  that  separated  the  small  population  into  hostile  parties,  the  danger 
of  landing  occasioned  by  the  reckless  cruelty  of  tiie  crews  of  whalers  and 
other  vessels,  ignorance  of  native  customs,  (the  cause  of  John  Williams' 
death,)  the  indisposition  to  receive  religious  instruction,  indifference  to 
everything  but  barter,  the  newly-acquired  taste  for  brandy  and  tobacco, 
the  rarity  of  possible  visits,  the  short  time  the  lads  could  be  retained  for 
instruction, — fdl  these  and  other  obstacles  presented  formidable  barriers. 
He  says : — 

*'  I  ahnost  tremble  to  think  of  the  immense  amount  of  work  opening 
upon  one.  Whither  will  it  lead  ?  But  I  seldom  find  any  time  for  speou* 
lations ;  and  0,  my  dear  tutor,  I  am  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long,  though 

it  never  seems  long  to  me ! My  dear  father  writes  in  great  anxiety 

about  the  Denison  case.  O  dear  I  what  a  cause  of  thankftilness  it  is  to 
be  out  of  the  din  of  controversy,  and  to  find  hundreds  of  thousands  long- 
ing for  crumbs  which  are  shaken  about  so  roughly  in  these  angry  dis- 
putes I  It  isn't  High  or  Low  or  Broad  Church,  or  any  other  special 
name,  but  the  longing  desire  to  forget  all  distinctions,  and  to  return  to 
a  simpler  state  of  things,  that  seems  naturally  to  result  from  the  vezy 
sight  of  heathen  people.  Who  thinks  of  anything  but  this, '  They  have 
not  heard  of  the  name  of  the  Saviour  who  died  for  them,'  when  he  is 
standing  with  crowds  of  naked  fellows  round  him  ?  I  can't  describe  the 
intense  happiness  of  this  life.  I  suppose  trials  will  come  some  day, 
and  I  ahnost  dread  the  thought,  for  I  surely  shall  not  be  prepared 
to  bear  them.  I  have  no  trials  at  all,  even  of  a  small  kind,  to  teach  me 
how  to  bear  up  under  great  ones."  ^us  cheerfdUy  did  this  devoted  man 
look  upon  difficulties  that  have  wholly  crushed  many. 


THE  ABUNDANT  OHBISTIAN  LIFE  : 

A  PERSONAL  TESTIMONY. 

BY  A  WESLETAN  MINISTER. 
11. 

In  the  case  of  such  as  attain  to  the  **  abundant "  Christian  life,  is  the  evil 
principle  within  actually  destroyedf  or  is  it  only  hept  down, — ^is  the  '*  dire 
root  and  seed "  of  sin  literally  slain,  or  is  it  simply  brought  under  the 
subduing  power  of  grace  ?  There  are  passages  in  the  New  Testament 
which  seem  to  imply  the  former,  as  when  we  are  told  to  reckon  our- 
selves "  dead"  unto  sin,  and  when  it  is  said  that  "  they  that  axe  Christ's 
have  crucified  the  flesh  with  the  affections  and  lusts."  And  yet  such 
expressions  are  not  to  be  understood  as  teaching  that  sin  is  so  slain 
that  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  spring  up  again.    Our  Lord  indeed  could 
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Bay,  "  The  prince  of  this  world  eometh,  and  liath  nothing  in  Me ; "  bat 
oan  any  of  His  followers  BtrioUy  adopt  His  language  ?  GhriBtian  perfection 
is  not  absolute  perfection,  even  as  regards  the  absence  of  sin.  In  the 
matnrer  Christian  life  there  will  be  advancement,  not  only  in  knowledge 
and  wisdom  and  love,  but  in  power  over  sinfal  thoughts  and  dispositions, 
until  at  length,  if  not  immediately,  oTcry  thought  and  every  disposi- 
tion will  be  brought  into  "  csptivity  to  the  obedience  of  Christ." 

But  what,  then,  is  meant  by  constant  victory  over  sin  ?  Is  it  not 
this, — ^that  by  iaith,  and  futh  only,  the  fully-sanctified  believer  is  enabled 
to  resist  ^*  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked,"  so  that  though  tempted,  severely 
tempted,  and  though  the  conflict  may  sometimes  be  prolonged,  he  does 
not,  so  far  as  he  knows,  yield  to  the  suggestion  of  the  foe,  and,  in  the 
end,  the  darts  of  that  foe  fall  harmless  at  his  feet  ? 

Is  he,  then,  subject  to  no  failures-— is  his  victory  umform  and  com- 
plete ?  That  there  need  be  no  failures,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt ;  that 
there  are  failures,  especially  at  the  commencement  of  this  experience, 
cannot,  however,  be  denied.  For  even  yet  the  Christian  is  but  like  a 
child  just  learning  to  walk ;  or,  like  a  musician  just  learning  to  play  on 
an  instrument.  The  paths  in  which  he  is  beginning  to  move  ai*e  com- 
paratively new  to  him,  and  he  has  much  to  ascertain  as  to  the  steps  he 
shall  take,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  shall  pursue  his  course.  He  may 
still  err  in  judgment  on  many  points,  and  so  may  fall  into  errors  in  hia 
practice.  At  the  same  time  his  defects  and  faults  will  not  be  such 
serious  ones  as  they  once  were ;  and  the  moment  he  detects  them  they 
will  be  put  away  or  remedied.  He  will  never  become  infallible,  and 
therefore  he  will  never  become  impeccable ;  and  yet  Christ  will  be 
made  unto  him  "  wisdom  "  as  well  as  "  righteousness : "  he  will  be  so 
**  taught  of  God  "  as  to  "  know  all  things  "  essential,  and  his  peroeptiona 
of  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong  will  become  more  and  more  acute. 

Shall  we  say,  then,  that  the  work  is  not  real  because  of  these  imper- 
fections ?  It  is  highly  probable  that  many  of  one's  fellow-ChristiaoB 
will  say  so,  and  there  are  never  wanting  in  the  Church  persons  who  keep 
a  keen  eye  on  such  as  confess  Christ  as  their  Saviour  from  sin ;  and  who 
are  ready  to  detect  in  them  the  slightest  failing,  and  to  make  the  most  of 
it.  What  answer  does  St.  Paul  give  to  such  at  Corinth  ?  *'  With  me,"  he 
says,  **  it  is  a  very  small  thing  that  I  should  be  judged  of  you,  or  of  man's 
judgment :  yea,  I  judge  not  mine  own  self.  For  I  know  nothing  by," 
or  '*  against  myself,"  (as  the  word  means  here  ;)  '*  yet  am  I  not  hereby 
justified :  but  He  that  judgeth  me  is  the  Lord."  (1  Cor.  iv.  8,  4.)  How 
much^better,  milder,  and  more  considerate  is  the  judgment  of  **  the 
Lord  "  than  that  of  man !  *'  He  knoweth  my  frame  ;  He  remembereth 
tliat  I  am  dust ;  "  and  if  I  fail  to  reach  at  first  the  standard  at  which  I 
aim.  He  will  not  pronounce  my  efforts  useless  and  my  attempts  vain. 
Bather  will  He  take  me  by  the  hand,  guide  my  footsteps,  lead  me 
upward  to  the  loftiest  heights,  and  give  me  yet  more  decided  vietories 
over  my  subtile  adversary.  Yet  His  tenderness  will  not  induce  in  me 
indifference  or  carelessness,  or  render  me  insensible  to  the  necessity  for 
renewed  effort.  I  shall  trust  in  Him  all  the  more,— in  myseU  all  the 
less ;  and  I  shall  learn  to  keep  my  sword  in  my  hand,  and  my  shield 
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upon  my  arm,  so  that,  clad  in  '*  the  panoply  Divine/*  I  may  resist  even 
nnto  blood,  '*  striving  against  sin.** 

Thus  the  failures  of  the  Christian  will,  if  he  be  true  to  himself,  become 
less  and  less  frequent,  his  conquests  more  constant  and  decided.  There  is 
a  maturity  in  the  "  abundant "  life  in  which  self  is  so  subdned  that  it 
seems  absolutely  dead,  and  in  which  faith  is  so  vigorous  that  it  detects 
and  vanquishes  the  most  covert  foe.  Let  no  one  who  has  gained  the 
rest  of  faith,  and  is  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  it  to  the  uttermost, 
be  disheartened  because  of  the  "  taU  sons  of  Anak,"  who  arise  to  dis- 
pute every  step  of  his  progress.  They  shall  one  day  ftill  before  him 
and  every  outward  as  well  as  every  inward  enemy,  including  even 
'*  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world,"  shall  ere  long  be  put  to 
flight. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  it  takes  a  great  deal  to  kill  self 
in  some  persons.  Naturally  ambitious,  perhaps,  they  seek  high  things 
for  themselves,  and  cannot  brook  being  left  in  obscurity,  or  set  to 
comparatively  mean  tasks.  Some  who  have  gained  "  abundant "  Hfe, 
and  are  fully  consecrated  to  God,  have  need  to  be  tried  "  as  by  fire,'* 
that  it  may  be  seen  whether  or  not  their  faith  will  stand  the  test.  The 
patriarch  Job  was  an  upright  man ;  but  it  was  not  until  he  had  passed 
through  a  flood  of  trial  that  he  became  what  God  wished  him  to  be, 
and  sank  into  utter  nothingness  in  his  own  esteem.  (Job  zlii.  5,  6.) 
Very  severe  is  this  ordeal  sometimes ;  but  when  it  is  past,  the  believer 
is  the  more  confirmed  in  his  experience,  and  God  often  turns  his  "  cap- 
tivity,'* giving  him  "  twice  as  much  as  he  had  before.'*  Let  no  believer, 
then,  shrink  from  trial,  much  less  murmur  under  it.  Self  mtut  be 
dethroned,  God  must  become  all  in  all ;  and  if  in  this  way  only  we 
can  be  taught  entire  submission  to  the  Divine  will,  let  us  be  thankful  that 
He  takes  such  pains  with  us, — ^that  to  us  He  says  as  He  did  to  Jacob,  "I 
will  not  leave  thee,  until  I  have  done  that  which  I  have  spoken  to  thee 
of."  We  should  bear  in  mind,  moreover,  that  God's  willt  that  which  He 
has  pwrpoaedf  must  be  done,  whether  we  comply  with  it  cheerfully  or  not. 
Is  it  not  better  to  accept  the  gracious  design  at  once,  with  a  true  joy 
in  its  fdlfilment,  than  to  be  compelled  to  fall  in  with  it  after  repeated 
discipline  and  chastisement  ?  It  is  remarkable,  however,  in  how  many 
instances,  when  our  will  is  perfectly  subdued,  God  lets  us  have  what 
we  wish.  This  I  have  frequently  experienced  in  my  own  somewhat 
chequered  life.  O  how  gracious  and  compassionate  is  our  Heavenly 
Father,  and  how  lovingly  does  He  deal  with  His  wayward  children ! 

Once  more.  This  *'  abundant  **  life  is  a  life  of  "  charity,**  or  love.  Short 
of  this  it  would  be  nothing,  for  **  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.**  The 
Apostle  Paul  has  exalted  this  Christian  grace  above  every  other,  for 
"  now,**  he  says,  "  abideth  faith,  hope,  love,  these  three ;  but  the  greatest 
of  these  is  love.'*  (1  Cor.  xiii.  18.) 

The  primary  object  of  a  Chri8tian*s  love  is  God  in  Christ,  but  it  specially 
rests  on  the  person  of  the  Lord  Jesus  as  his  Bedeemer  and  Saviour, — on 
TTiTw  who  has  been  seen  by  him  to  be  "  the  chiefest  among  ten  thousand,** 
and  the  '*  altogether  lovely.'*  The  believer  loved  God  from  the  moment 
in  which  he  knew  that  God  loved  him ;  but  as  he  did  not  know,  at  first, 
the  greatness,  richness,  and  fulness  of  God*8  mercy  and  goodness  in  Christ, 
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his  lore  in  retnm  to  Him  was  oomparatiyely  resfcrioted,  and  perhaps  was 
at  times  in  danger  of  beooming  little  more  than  a  spark,  or  of  altogether 
dying  out.  Now  his  sense  of  God's  love  is  snoh  that  he  is  lost  in  astonish- 
ment at  its  depth  and  height,  and  instead  of  being  satisfied  with  doing 
iomething  lor  Him,  he  feels  that  he  oannot  by  any  possibility  do  too 
mnch.  His  whole  sonl  glows  with  holy  emotions  which  aspire  to  their 
original  Source,  and  can  only  find  their  centre  in  the  Infinite  Himself. 
The  person,  work,  and  character  of  Jesns,  as  portrayed  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  as  revealed  more  and  more  distinctly  to  him  by  the 
inward  teaching  of  the  Spirit,  are  the  objects  not  only  of  his  intense  admira- 
tion, but  of  his  purest,  warmest  devotion.  Christ  has  become  his  personal 
''Friend,** — ^such  a  Friend  as  he  never  before  knew,  and  cannot  find  else- 
where. His  gracious  Master  is  therefore  all  his  ealvation,  and  all  his 
desire.  In  converse  with  Him,  through  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  and 
in  prayer,  he  spends  hours  which  seem  to  fly  too  rapidly  away.  By  night 
**  upon  his  bed,**  and  by  day  in  the  midst  of  his  business,  he  talks  with 
Him^ — asks  of  Him  counsel,  help,  and  grace ;  andfirequently  receives  such 
answers  to  his  requests  that  his  "  cup  runs  over  **  with  delight.  He  knows 
that  the  love  of  Jesus  to  him  is  ^personal  love,  and  with  all  his  heart  he 
reciprocates  it, — is  ready  to  work  for  Him,  to  suffer  for  Him,  to  die  for 
Him,  should  death  be  required  at  his  hands.  His  love  to  his  Saviour  is 
like  a  bummg  fire,  and  he  longs  that  it  may  be  intensified  within  him 
until  all  the  dross  of  earthly  affection  is  utterly  consumed. 

From  Christ  as  its  centre,  this  '* charity**  flows  forth  to  the  believer's 
relatives  according  to  the  flesh, — ^whom  he  never  loved  before  as  now, — 
but  does  not  stop  there :  it  proceeds  towards  the  members  of  the  mystical 
body  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  that  without  reference  to  sectarian  prejudices 
or  denominational  views.  The  ''abundant**  life  makes  it  easy  for  its 
possessor  to  love  all  who  love  his  Lord.  There  is  nothing  that  will  so 
soon  break  down  the  barriers  of  sectarianism  as  that  "charity*'  which 
"  believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things,**  and  which  has  a  heart  so  large 
as  to  embrace  all,  of  whatever  name,  on  whom  the  stamp  of  holiness 
is  seen.  It  will  not  bring  all  men  into  absolute  conformity  of  opinion,  for 
they  will  continue  to  "see  through  a  glass,  darkly  ;  **  but  it  will  lead  them 
to  worship  in  the  same  sanctuary,  to  kneel  at  the  same  sacramental  iable, 
and  to  count  themselves  parts  of  the  same  household  of  God.  It  is  a  hfe 
of  love,  and  therefore  there  is  nothing  firigid  or  repellent  about  it;  but  as 
the  sun*s  warm  beams  melt  the  icebergs,  so  it  removes  every  harshness 
that  prevents  Christ*s  **  members  **  from  feeling  that  they  are  "  members 
one  of  another.*' 

Kor  does  this  love  rest  here.  Its  field  of  operation  is  the  world.  Univer- 
sal man  is  its  object,  because  in  humanity  at  large  it  sees  a  friend  and  a 
brother.  Towards  some  indeed  it  is  the  love  of  pity  and  compassion : 
towards  others  that  of  complacency  and  delight.  It  will  naturiJly  differ 
in  its  measure  according  to  the  worthiness  of  its  objects,  for  even  the  man 
who  is  wholly  sanctified  cannot  love  all  men  equally,  or  even  good  men 
in  the  same  degree.  He  will  "  love  his  neighbour  as  himself,**  and  yet 
there  will  be  a  distinction  between  the  love  he  feels  towards  an  amiable 
neighbour,  and  that  which  he  entertains  towards  a  quarrelsome  one. 
"  Charity  hopeth  all  things;**  but  it  is  a  spurious  charity  that  makes 
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allowanoes  for  Bin,  and  that  covers  over  the  glaring  faults  of  men.  Emi- 
nent Christians  are  always  exposed  to  the  risk  of  being  thought  censorious ; 
and  they  are  charged,  ever  and  anon,  with  nncharitableness,  because 
they  speak  out  plainly  against  the  sins  of  society  and  the  coldness  and 
indifference  of  the  Church.  Nay,  they  are  accused,  not  seldom,  of  setting 
themselves  up  as  models  of  excellence,  and  of  laying  claim  to  a  piety 
far  superior  to  that  of  others.  But  none  who  are  in  earnest  quest  of 
"  abundant "  life  in  Christ  can  well  be  uncharitable  or  censorious ;  and 
indeed,  if  they  were,  they  would  be  self-deceivers,  their  professed  object 
being  to  shun  everything  that  is  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  their  Master. 
They  cultivate  towards  one  another,  and  towards  all  men,  the  utmost 
kindness,  tenderness,  and  affection ;  and  whilst  they  mourn  over  the 
state  of  society,  and  of  the  Church,  unable  to  close  their  eyes  against  the 
inconsistences  of  religious  professors,  they  are  conscious  that  in  themselves 
they  are  no  better  than  other  men,  but  that  they  owe  everything  they 
possess — their  peace,  their  joy,  their  victory  over  sin,  and  their  blessed 
hope  of  immortality — ^to  Christ.  The'standard  at  which  they  aim  is  that 
of  the  Primitive  Church  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles ;  and  though  they  do 
not  advocate  **  a  conmiunity  of  goods,*'  yet  they  hold  their  possessions  as 
stewards  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  are  ready  at  His  command  to  distribute 
to  the  necessities  of  others  to  the  utmost  of  their  power. 

St.  Paul  was  a  noble  expounder  of  this  love ;  he  was  also  an  embodi- 
ment and  example  of  it.  How  it  glows  in  all  his  letters — how  it  breathes 
in  all  his  words  1  In  him  it  was  a  holy  fire  which  consumed  every  sinister 
design,  every  selfish  motive,  every  personal  end  and  aim.  Are  there  any 
such  exemplifications  of  it  now  ?  I  believe  there  are ;  and,  in  his  sphere, 
and  in  proportion  to  his  opportunities  and  means,  every  Christian  may 
in  this  respect  become  like  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  The  possibiHties 
of  a  life  of  holiness  are  within  the  reach  of  every  one ;  and  were  they 
realised,  if  only  by  the  majority  of  Christians,  the  triumphs  of  the  Cross 
would  be  multiplied  a  thousand  fold, — ^miUennial  glory  would  soon  burst 
upon  the  world.  For  what  a  multitude  of  things  would  be  put  aside  in 
which  Christians  now  indulge  as  if  there  were  no  harm  in  them  I  Covet- 
ousness,  and  the  making  haste  to  be  rich  would  go ;  evil  speaking,  slander- 
ing, and  backbiting  would  go ;  illicit  practices  in  trade  and  business- 
transactions  would  go ;  ooxmivance  with  national  sins  and  with  the  vices 
of  society  would  cease.  In  a  word,  a  troop  of  idols  in  the  Church,  in  the 
house,  in  the  market-place,  and  in  the  State,  to  which  men  are  agreed  in 
doing  homage,  thinking  that  they  are  of  no  great  importance,  would  be 
swept  away  as  with  a  "  besom  of  destruction." 

And  then  what  power  Would  the  Church  possess !  That  she  is  com- 
paratively  powerless  now  is  the  universal  cry.  She  does  not,  we  are  told, 
rea^  the  masses  of  the  people*  in  any  land,  nor  lay  her  hand  on  the  evils 
which  afflict  them.  She  builds  churches,  sets  up  ritual,  gathers  here  and 
there  congregations  of  people,  and  establishes  schools  for  the  instruction 
of  the  young ;  but  does  she  overtake  the  increase  of  the  population  of  our 
large  towns  and  cities,  bringing  at  least  a  tolerable  proportion  of  their 
inhabitants  to  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  souls  ?  If  she  does  not  accom- 
plish so  much  as  this,  is  there  not  a  cause  ?  Can  she  be  said  to  know  the  real 
source  of  her  strength  ?  or,  if  she  knows  it,  does  she  avail  herself  of  it  ?  Is 
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not  a  certain  want  of  power  felt  in  oar  Ghnrohes  everjrwhere  ?  Many — 
too  many — of  their  professed  members  are  so  weak  and  sickly  that  tliey 
resemble  the  invalided  in  an  army,  that  mnst  be  canied  in  ambnlances 
instead  of  fighting  the  enemy.  But  what  is  the  power  we  want, — ^tfaat  of 
learning,  or  eloquence,  or  wealth,  or  ontward  show  ?  These  are  vain 
without  holiness :  what  is  needed  is  the  spirit  of  love,  than  which  no 
greater  power  can  be  wielded  by  man,  for  it  is  the  strength  of  Omnipotence 
and  God.  Were  this  more  mature,  more  "  abundant,*'  life  realised,  the 
feeblest  among  us  *'  would  be  as  David,  and  the  house  of  David  as  the 
angel  of  the  Lord :" — one  of  us  would  "  chase  a  thousand,  and  two  " 
would  "  put  ten  thousand  to  flight." 

It  is  true  that  holiness  does  not  give  talent,  much  less  what  is  called  genius, 
to  those  who  have  not  previously  possessed  such  gifts;  and  therefore  not 
every  minister  who  becomes  possessed  of  "abundant"  life  will  preach  with 
the  eloquence  of  an  ApoUos,  of  a  St.  Chrysostom,  or  of  a  Whitefield.  Some 
there  are  who,  having  consciously  become  consecrated  wholly  to  Christ, 
feel  greatly  perplexed  and  discouraged  because  they  do  not  find  themselves 
all  at  once  endowed  with  new  gifts,  by  which  to  thrill  their  congregations, 
and  to  produce  startHng  and  wonderful  effects.  It  is  not  in  this  way  that  the 
Spirit  works,  except  perhaps  in  some  rare  instances.  He  does  not  change 
a  feeble  into  a  strong  voice,  or  always  make  the  tongue  of  the  stammerer  to 
speak  plainly.  Yet  this  He  does :  He  gives  a  quiet  power  which  **  oometii 
not  with  observation,"  but  is  like  the  dew  which  falls  softly  on  the  ground, 
instils  itself  into  the  soil,  and  causes  it  to  spring  forth  with  life  and  beauty. 
Effective  service  will  result  from  entire  devotedness  to  God.  Service 
itself  is  varied  in  its  character,  however ;  and,  as  already  intimated,  the 
man  who  is  holy  will  be  willing  to  perform  just  that  kind  of  work  to 
which  his  Lord  appoints  him ;  and  in  its  performance  he  will  have  power 
which  in  one  way  or  another  will  tell  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  such 
as  hear  him. 

I  close  with  a  brief  reference,  first,  to  my  own  Christian  life,  imd  then 
with  a  reply  to  the  question  how  is  this  '*  abundant "  life  to  be  obtained. 

I  confess,  however,  that  I  advert  to  the  first  point  with  diffidence,  if 
not  with  reluctance.  I  am  afraid  of  seeming  to  speak  in  a  wrong  spirit,  or 
from  a  wrong  motive ;  yet  I  never  felt  my  own  nothingness  as  I  now  do, 
and  was  never  more  conscious  of  my  own  defects.  As  to  the  past,  I 
deplore  it ;  I  look  back  upon  it  with  shame;  I  have  said,  and  done, 
innumerable  things  which  I  grieve  over  every  day.  Impatience,  hasti- 
ness, and  anxiety  about  temporal  affairs,  have  characterised  me  for  years ; 
and  though  I  have  been  greatly  blessed  in  many  of  the  spheres  in  which 
I  have  laboured,  yet  I  fear  that  through  my  own  fftult  the  fruit  I  have 
gathered  has  been  comparatively  small.  Would  that  the  years  of  my 
ministry  could  be  recalled,  and  that,  with  my  present  views  and  experi- 
ence, I  could  begin  my  life  again  I  That,  however,  is  impossible ;  and  I 
can  only  take  consolation  from  the  gracious  word.  He  "  upbraideth  noi" 
But  what  then  of  the  present  P  Only  this,— that  my  Christian  life  has 
become,  in  many  respects,  a  very  different  thing  froza  what  it  was  before. 
Some  time  ago  I  made  a  more  full  surrender  of  myself  to  Christ  than  I 
had  hitherto  made,  and  on  Him  I  trusted  as  I  had  never  previously 
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trosted.  Then,  and  on  many  occasions  since ,  I  have  received  such 
blessings  as  no  words  can  possibly  describe.  My  home  has  become  a 
Bethel ;  my  household  a  family  of  heaven.  And  yet  the  trials,  disap- 
pointmentSy  and  conflicts  of  the  period  of  which  I  am  speaking  have 
been  more  severe  than  those  of  any  former  period  of  my  hfe.  It 
was  a  hard  straggle  to  gain  my  present  footing :  it  has  been  a  still 
harder  one  to  keep  it ;  for  I  have  become  conscious  of  so  many  fail- 
ings and  defects  that  I  have  been  led,  a  hundred  times,  to  doubt 
whether  the  work  was  real.  But  some  of  the  trials  which  I  have 
sustained  I  should  not  have  borne  heretofore  with  the  calmness  and 
resignation  with  which  I  can  bear  them  now.  I  sink  into,  not  merely 
Bobmit  to,  the  will  of  God.  All  I  possess  is  in  His  hands.  The  old  self 
would  often  strive  to  assert  its  claims,  and  my  former  impatience  and 
hastiness  I  can  stiU  detect  at  times ;  but  I  come  again  and  again  to  the 
cleansing  blood  of  Christ.  And,  0  the  preoiousness  of  that  blood  I  It  is 
more  than  ever  my  "  only  plea,"  my  "  only  hope :  " — 

'*  There  is  plentiful  redemption 
In  the  blood  that  has  been  shed ; 
There  is  joy  for  all  the  members 
In  the  sorrows  of  the  Head." 

I  find  that  there  are  many  lessons  to  learn,  and  to  practise,  in  this 
maturer  Christian  life,  and  especially  these :  abiding  trust  in  God  for  all 
things,  temporal  and  spiritual ;  the  habit  of  looking  beyond  secondary 
causes,  and  of  recognising  the  Divine  control  in  the  most  minute  occur- 
rences from  whatever  source  they  may  arise  ;  patient  waiting  for  deliver- 
ance, help,  and  succour,  instead  of  taking  matters  into  one's  own  hand ; 
— "  ceasing  from  man,"  who,  however  he  may  be  disposed  to  render  aid, 
can  often  do  so  only  to  a  very  limited  extent,  and  sometimes  not  at  all ;  and, 
to  name  no  other,  ceasing  to  depend  on  **  frames  and  feelings,"  and  to 
be  carried  away  on  a  tide  of  mere  excitement  which,  however  pleasant  for 
the  moment,  may  be  followed  by  a  disheartening  reaction.  On  this  last 
point,  however,  I  may  add  that  my  experience  teaches  me  there  will  be 
seasons  of  deep,  hallowed,  and  most  blessed  emotion,  when  the  soul  will 
enjoy  snoh  conscious  fellowship  with  God  as  to  sit  '*  in  the  heavenly 
places  "  with  Christ  Jesus,  and  be  bathed  in  the  light  of  the  upper  sanc- 
tuary. But  were  we  to  remain  there,  we  should  be  unfitted  for  the  ordi- 
nary duties  of  life ;  besides  which  St.  Paul  himself  found  that  abundant 
"  revelations  '*  placed  him  in  danger  of  being  *'  exalted  above  measure." 
We  must  learn  to  be  thankful  for  them  when  granted ;  but  not  be  cast 
down  or  discouraged  when  they  are  withheld. 

To  the  question.  How  is  this  promise  given  by  Christ  of  abundance  "  of 
life  in  Him  to  be  realised  ?  the  answer  is.  First  get  the  conviction  that  it 
is  within  your  reach,  and  that  you  ought  to  seek  and  to  possess  it.  With- 
out this  you  wHL  be  satisfied  with  the  ordinary  standard  of  piety  which 
yon  see  around  you.  You  will  say,  "  I  succeed  as  well  as  the  majority 
of  Christians,  and  I  will  rest  satisfied ;  hoping  that  I  am  making  pro- 
gress, and  that  I  shall  gain  eternal  l^e  at  last."  No  one  ever  seeks 
entire  holiness  who  does  not  believe  in  the  possibility  of  its  attainment, 
and  who  does  not  intensely  long  after  it  for  its  own  sake.    But  can  its 
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attainment  be  donbted  ?  Take  only  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Ephemand, 
and  read  it  through,  pondering  such  words  as  chapter  L  ^-G;  ii.  6-8; 
iii.  14-21 ;  iv.  23-32  ;  v.  26-27,  etc.  If  these  passages  mean  what  they 
say,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  it  is  the  positiye  duty,  and  the  gbriouB 
privilege,  of  every  believer  in  Christ  to  be  saved  from  all  known  sin. 

Next  resolve  that  it  sh^  be  yours  at  whatever  cost.  It  is  true  that 
you  cannot  bring  yourself  to  this  resolution  by  an  effort  of  your  own ; 
but  the  Holy  Spirit  is  ready  to  form  it  in  your  heart,  and  to  make  yoa 
'*  willing  in  the  day  of  His  power."  You  surely  know  this.  Yon  have 
often  been  drawn  by  the  "  lure  of  strong  desire,''  and,  seeing  the  "beauty 
of  holiness,"  have  been  led  to  say,  "  O,  that  it  were  mine  I "  Then  give 
yourself  up  to  this  Heavenly  attraction ;  and  say,  further,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  this  crown  of  the  Gospel  hope  shall  be  yours  from  this  very  hour. 

Next,  make  that "  fidl  surrender  "  of  yourself  to  God  spoken  of  before. 
Lay  upon  "  the  altar  that  sanctifieth  the  gift,*'  even  on  the  altar  of  the 
cross,  all  that  you  have, — your  body,  soul,  and  spirit, — your  tune,  talents, 
children,  property,  reputation,  and  whatever  else  you  have  called  your 
own.  And  having  done  this,  amsider  it  as  cJone,— done  for  ever.  Do 
not  dare  to  resume  the  gift.  Leave  it  on  the  altar,  and  wait  for  the 
descent  of  the  holy  fire. 

Finally,  trust  in  Christ,  by  a  distinct  act  of  faith,  and  rest  aasured  that  for 
His  sake  your  offering  is  accepted.  Do  not  wait  until  yon  feel  it  to  be  so,  but 
reckon  that  it  is  with  all  persistency,  even  though  the  blessed  token  of 
acceptance  should  not  come  down  for  days.  It  will  come, — ^it  must  come. 
God's  promises  pledge  Him  to  accept  the  whole  burnt-offering,  but  He 
requires  you  to  trust  Him  first, — to  take  by  simple  faith  the  ftdl  salva- 
tion He  has  provided  for  you  in  Christ.  **I  will  sprinkle  clean  water 
upon  you ;"  "  A  new  heart  will  I  give  you ; "  ''I  will  cleanse  you  from 
all  your  idols,"  are  His  own  words,  and  on  them  you  are  to  rely.  0 
believe  them, — believe  them  noto  I  and,  "  according  to  your  faith,  be  it 
unto  you."  Understand  well  that  though  we  are  exhorted  to  '*  cleanse 
ourselves  from  all  filthiness  of  the  flesh  and  spirit,"  we  can  do  this 
only  by  faith  in  Christ  and  the  efficacy  of  His  blood.  We  cannot  do  it 
by  mere  desires  for  holiness,  by  self-effort,  by  good  resolutions :  we  must 
let  Jesus  do  this  work  for  us.  When  Naaman  washed  in  the  Jordan  it 
was  not  his  doing  so  that  removed  his  leprosy,  but  the  hand  of  God 
which  made  use  of  the  external  means.  No  man  can  be  his  own  saviour. 
He  must  submit  to  be  saved  by  another, — even  by  Him  whom  God 

''  raised  up  " and  **  exalted  with  His  right  hand  to  be  a  Prince  and  a 

Saviour,  for  to  give  repentance  to  Israel,  and  forgiveness  of  sins." 

Now  "  the  very  God  of  peace  sanctify  you  wholly ;  and  I  pray  God 
your  whole  spirit  and  soul  and  body  be  preserved  blameless  unto  the 
coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Faithful  is  He  that  calleth  you,  who 
also  will  do  it."    Amen. 
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MONASTIC  AND  CONVENTUAL  INSTITUTIONS  IN  FOREIGN 

COUNTRIES. 

A  Blue  Book  has  been  recently  iBsned  forming  the  Return  to  an 
address  of  the  Honse  of  Commons,  dated  Jnly  27ih,  1874,  for  '*  Copies 
and  Translations  of  any  Laws,  Ordinances,  or  Regulations  relating  to 
Monastic  and  Conventual  Institutions,  connected  with  the  Church  of 
Bome,  which  may  be  enforced  by  the  authority  of  the  State,  and  are  at 
present  operative  in  France,  in  the  German  Empire,  in  the  Austro-Him- 
garian  Empire,  in  the  Russian  Empire,  in  Italy,  in  Sweden  and  Norway, 
in  Belgium,  in  Spain,  in  Portugal,  in  Switzerland,  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  in  the  Empire  of  Brazil.** 

Great  Britain  is  ominously  omitted  in  the  list  of  countries  concerning 
which  the  inquiry  was  instituted.  The  Dominion  of  Canada,  though  in- 
eluded  therein,  is  missing  in  the  Return.  Sir  E.  Thornton  promptly  replied 
to  the  Foreign  Office  telegram  that  there  are  in  the  United  States  no  laws, 
ordinances,  orregnlationsrelatingto  Monastic  and  Conventual  Institutions. 
Mr.  Cobbold,  the  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Lisbon,  reports  that  no  such 
laws  exist  in  Portugal,  monasteries  and  convents  having  been  abolished 
in  1888.  The  report  fVom  Brazil  had  not  been  received  when  the  Return 
was  presented  to  the  House.  The  countries  in  which  laws  upon  the 
subject  are  reported  to  be  in  force  are  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Sweden, 
Belgium,  Spain,  Russia,  Austria  and  Hungary,  and  Switzerland. 

From  France,  Lord  Lyons  forwarded  copies  of  Laws,  prefaced  by  a 
Report  drawn  up  by  M.  Treitt,  legal  adviser  to  the  English  Embassy. 
From  this  we  learn  that  "  it  is  an  axiom  of  public  law  in  France  that  no 
religious  association  or  congregation,  no  foundation  of  monasteries  or 
convents,  can  legally  be  established  or  legally  exist  without  authority  from 
the  civil  power.*'  M.  Treitt  traces  this  principle  of  State  authoriza- 
tion up  to  the  Roman  law  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  the  first  Christian 
Emperors.  He  shows  how  it  has  prevailed  in  spite  of  opposition,  and 
has  always  been  applied  under  the  ancient  monarchy.  Before  any  Order 
or  foundation  could  receive  this  authorization  from  the  State,  most 
minute  inquiries  were  instituted  into  the  temporal  afiairs  of  the  proposed 
institution,  and  other  collateral  interests,  and  also  the  quality  of  the'persons 
forming  the  establishment,  and  the  character  of  their  vows,  etc.  In  1659, 
a  Royal  Ordinance  under  the  ministry  of  Cardinal  Mazarin  was  promulgated, 
which  compelled  the  dosing  of  all  houses  founded  without  authority 
during  the  previous  ten  years.  In  1749,  another  ordinance  suppressed 
aU  Houses  founded  without  authorization  since  1686.  Still,  notwithstand- 
ing this  jealous  control,  convents  increased,  and  the  attendant  abuses 
multiplied,  so  that  before  the  Revolution  more  than  a  fourth  of  all  the 
property  was  subject  to  mortmain.  All — ^the  religious  Houses,  the  Orders, 
even  the  costume — ^were  swept  away  by  the  revolutionary  torrent  of  1769, 
and  the  property  was  confiscated  to  the  State. 

In  the  Concordat  of  1802,  for  the  re-establishment  of  Roman  Catholic- 
ism in  France,  no  mention  is  made  of  religious  Orders,  and  under 
Napoleon  I.  they  were  abohshed  in  the  countries  annexed  to  French 
territory.  Though  Napoleon  was  generally  hostile  to  the  establishment 
of  monasteries  and  convents,  he  authorized  a  number  of  women's  com- 
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muuitiee  and  some  oongregations  of  men,  such  as  the  monks  of  Sfc.  Bernard, 
and  of  Mont  Cenis,  with  a  few  other  male  Orders  devoted  to  teaching. 
The  congregations  of  women  sanctioned  seem  to  have  been  principally 
"  Hospitaller  Houses,"  instituted  "  for  the  purpose  of  attending  to  the 
hospitals  of  onr  Empire,  and  looking  after  the  infirm  and  sick,  and  chil- 
dren who  have  been  abandoned,  or  of  tending  the  poor,  assisting  them 
and  taking  remedies  to  their  homes."  These  were  placed  mider  the  pro- 
tection of  *'  Madame,  onr  dear  and  honoured  Mother.'*  No  novices  were 
to  take  the  vows  nnless  they  were  more  than  sixteen  years  of  age.  If 
under  twenty-one,  the  vows  were  not  to  be  for  more  than  one  year.  After 
the  age  of  majority  they  were  only  to  be  made  for  periods  of  five  years  at 
a  time,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  bishop,  or  his  deputy,  and  of  a  civil 
officer,  who  was  to  draw  up  a  record  in  duplicate,  one  copy  being  handed 
to  the  Lady  Superior,  and  the  other  deposited  with  the  municipal  archives. 
Novices  were  required  to  present  the  permissions  prescribed  by  the  Civil 
Code  for  contract  of  marriage.  Every  sister  hospitaller  was  to  retain 
the  entire  possession  of  her  property  and  income,  being  restrained  firom 
renouncing  them  for  the  benefit  of  her  family,  or  disposing  of  them  for 
the  benefit  of  the  congregation,  or  in  fiBbvour  of  any  one  soever.  Every 
House  was  made  subject  in  spiritual  matters  to  the  bishop  of  the  diooese, 
who  was  to  be  informed  of  all  disciplinary  punishments  inflicted  under  the 
statutes ;  and  they  were  also  subject  to  the  police-regulations  of  the 
Mayors,  Prefects,  and  officers  of  Justice.  Any  complaint  made  by  a 
sister  in  regard  to  matters  for  which  the  law  inflicts  summary  or  more 
serious  punishment,  was  to  be  laid  before  the  ordinary  judges.  The  author- 
ized congregations,  which  were  only  nineteen  in  1808,  had  increased  to 
nine  hundred,  comprising  nearly  eight  thousand  members,  in  1815. 

The  Government  of  Louis  XVIII.  granted  to  congregations  legally 
recognised  the  right  of  receiving  gifts  and  legacies,  of  acquiring  inoome  and 
real  property,  so  that  the  practice  of  mortmain  set  aside  by  the  Bevolution 
was  re-established.  In  1828  a  Boyal  Ordinance  was  issued  against  the 
keeping  of  secondary  schools  by  persons  belonging  to  unauthorized  con- 
gregations. This  measure,  directed  more  especially  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Jesuits,  was  insufficient  to  preserve  the  Qt>vemment  of 
Charles*  X.  from  sharing  in  the  odium  felt  with  reference  to  that  Order 
and  other  congregations. 

The  development  of  the  congregations  went  on  in  secret  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  the  efforts  of  the  Jesuits  to  obtain  a  re* 
establishment  under  legislative  sanction  were  in  vain. 

The  BepubUo  of  1848  proclaimed  Uberty  of  association,  but,  in  the  case  of 
the  religious  Orders,  with  this  reservation :  "  The  rules  which  have  ever 
been  the  basis  of  French  public  law,  and  which  the  BepubHc  ought  to 

and  would  maintain  firmly *' 

Under  the  Second  Empire,  with  other  concessions  to  the  clergy,  an 
unprecedented  increase  of  monastic  conmiunities  took  place.  The  legal 
authorization  of  congregations,  which  by  the  law  of  1825 — ^introduced 
by  the  Bishop  of  HermopoHs — was  reserved  to  the  Deputies  of  the 
nation,  was  by  the  Decree  of  January  diet,  1852,  transferred  to  the 
Exeoutivo  Power,  in  all  cases  where  the  statutes  were  not  entirely 
different  from  those  of  the  various  Societies  already  authorized.  Accord- 
ing to  an  article  copied  from  the  Opinion  Natiotuile,  of  March  27th, 
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1865,  there  were  no  fewer  than  nine  hundred  and  eighty-two  authoriza- 
tions made  nnder  this  Decree  between  1852  and  1860,  all  of  whioh 
referred  to  congregations  of  women.  Only  five  congregations  of  men 
had  been  recognised  by  the  First  Empire  and  the  Bestored  Bourbons ; 
but,  according  to  the  Statistique  de  VEmpire  for  1861,  there  were 
at  least  two  thousand  and  eleven  communities  of  men,  belonging  to 
eighty-three  congregations,  comprising  fourteen  thousand  seyen  hundred 
and  seventy-six  members,  of  whom  four  thousand  and  forty-six  were 
devoted  to  a  life  of  contemplation.  The  writer  of  the  article  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  probable  incompleteness  of  this  census  from  the  fact,  that  the 
Jesuit  Fathers  in  France,  returned  in  the  Imperial  statieticB  as  number- 
ing one  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-five,  were  reported  in  the  Italian 
organ  of  that  Society,  the  Civilta  Cattolicat  as  two  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-nine,  not  including  seven  hundred  "  Beverend  Fathers  " 
employed  in  foreign  parts. 

Doubtless  the  greater  number  of  these  religious  Houses  had  been 
eBtablished  without  the  authorization  of  Government :  members  of  the 
teaching  Orders  have  opened  schools  by  conforming  to  the  general  laws 
and  conditions  respecting  education.  Hence  the  Jesuits,  who  have  never 
been  authorized,  but  on  the  other  hand  have  frequently  been  the  objects 
of  severe  legislation,  have  individually  become  teachers. 

From  M.  Treitt*s  summary  of  French  legislation  on  the  subject  we 
gather  the  following  information :  that  without  Government  authoriza- 
tion these  establishments  cannot  have  a  corporate  capacity,  so  that  they 
can  neither  acquire  nor  dispose  of  property  in  their  own  name.  This 
disability,  however,  is  evaded  by  those  communities  whioh  do  not  desire 
the  restraint  and  surveillance  connected  with  official  recognition.  They 
buy  and  sell  and  hoard  in  the  name  of  one  or  more  members  of  the 
Order,  who  guarantee  the  commtmity  against  loss.  The  public  revenue  is 
said  to  suffer  considerably  through  these  illicit  doings,  as  the  recognised 
congregations  pay  taxes  like  private  individuals. 

M.  Treitt  remarks  that  '*  few  matters  have  given  rise  to  more  regula- 
tions, at  all  periods  of  history,  but  the  principle  of  authorization  has 
always  dominated.  This  principle  has  been  extolled  as  a  safe-guard  for 
families  and  for  socieiy,*^ 

The  Beport  for  the  German  Empire  was  given  to  the  English  Ambassa- 
dor by  Herr  v.  Biilow,  under  date  of  June  11th,  1874.  It  states  that 
"  Church  affairs  do  not  fall  within  the  competence  of  the  Imperial 
authority,  and  that  no  Imperial  law  has  been  issued,  nor  has  any  been 
submitted  for  discussion  cither  to  the  Bundesrath  or  to  the  Beichstag. 
The  Imperial  law  relating  to  the  Society  of  Jesus,  of  July  4th,  1872,  is 
based  upon  Art.  4,  No.  1,  of  the  Imperial  Constitution,  by  which  change 
of  domicile,  desertion  of  children,  and  the  poUce  charged  with  the  super- 
vision of  strangers,  (fremden  Polizei,)  are  placed  under  the  control  and 
legislation  of  the  Empire." 

From  the  variety  and  dissimilarity  of  the  laws  in  the  several  Federal 
States,  the  Imperial  Foreign  Office  "  scarcely  felt  itself  capable  of  under- 
taking the  task  "  of  collecting  and  classifying  the  required  materials. 
Herr  v.  Biilow  expressed  the  **  most  earnest  wish  "  of  his  Department 
to  serve  the  British  Government  in  the  matter.    He  cites  the  Edict  of 
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1810,  which  confiscated  to  the  Prussian  State  "  all  doisten  and  their 
property,  both  of  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  religion."  It  appears  that 
many  disputes,  however,  have  arisen  respecting  this  and  similar  pre- 
cepts of  that  period,  which,  thongh  not  abrogated,  dash  with  the  consti- 
tutional charter  of  January  81st,  1850.  Similar  difficulties  have  arisen 
in  other  Federal  States  where  the  then  established  convents  were 
abolished  in  the  beginning  of  the  century,  but  where  new  foundations 
have  since  been  created.  The  laws  of  July  4th  and  5th,  1872,  excluded 
the  Order  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  and  the  Orders,  and  Order-like  congre- 
gations, from  the  territory  of  the  German  Empire.  The  existing  establish- 
ments were  to  be  dissolved  within  six  months.  The  members  of  the 
proscribed  Orders,  if  foreigners,  may  be  expelled  from  Federal  terri- 
tory ;  if  natives,  their  abode  in  certain  districts  may  either  be  forbidden 
or  enjoined.  Members  of  the  Sodety  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  perform 
any  of  the  functions  of  the  Order,  especially  in  churches  and  schools, 
nor  to  hold  missions. 

A  Proclamation  signed  by  the  Imperial  Chancellor  on  May  20th,  1878, 
included  the  following  Associations  within  the  scope  of  the  Law  against 
the  Jesuits: — ^the  congregation  of  the  Bedemptorists  (" Congregatio 
Sacerdotum  sub  titulo  Sanctissimi  Bedemptoris  ") ;  the  congregation  of 
the  Lazarists  ("  Congregatio  Missionis ") ;  the  congregation  of  the 
Priests  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (*<  Congregatio  Sancti  Spiritus  sub  tutela 
immaoulati  cordis  Beat®  Virginis  Marias  ");  the  Society  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus  ("  Soci^te  du  Saore  Coeur  de  Jesus  "). 

As  to  Italy,  Sir  A.  Paget  writes,  '*  I  have  the  honour  to  state  that  no 
Monastic  and  Conventual  Institutions  connected  with  the  Church  of 
Bome  have  any  legally  recognised  existence  in  Italy,  all  such  institu- 
tions having  been  suppressed.  First,  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy  as  then 
constituted  by  the  Law  of  July  7th,  1866,  which  Law  was  put  in  force  in 
the  Venetian  Provinces  by  the  Decree  of  the  80th  of  the  same  month ; 
and  secondly,  in  the  Province  of  Bome  by  the  Law  of  June  19th,  1878." 

The  first  Article  of  the  Decree  of  1866,  affirmed :  '*  The  religious  Orders, 
corporations,  and  congregations,  regular  and  secular,  and  the  refuges  and 
retreats  which  imply  community  of  living,  and  are  of  an  ecdesiaBtical  charac- 
ter, are  no  longer  recognised  in  the  State.  The  Houses  and  establishments 
belonging  to  the  aforesaid  Orders,  corporations,  congregations,  refages, 
and  retreats,  are  suppressed."  The  next  Artide  provided  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  suppressed  Orders,  "  the  full  exercise  of  all  dvil  and  political 
rights."  The  rest  of  the  Decree  deals  with  the  liquidation  of  the  property, 
and  with  the  claims  of  the  members  of  the  communities.  A  graduated 
scale  of  pensions  was  fixed  for  monks  and  nuns  who  had  taken  the  vows 
before  January  18th,  1864.  The  buildings  and  land  were  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  State  domain,  but  such  edifices  were  excepted  as  should  be 
retained  for  public  worship,  with  the  '*  pictures,  statues,  fiimiture,  and 
sacred  furniture  found  therein." 

The  Hon.  E.  M.  Erskine  forwarded  the  following  brief  communica- 
tions from  Stockholm,  showing  that  monasteries  are  not  tolerated  in 
the  Scandinavian  kingdom : — '*  No  Order  of  monks  or  nuns,  nor  convent, 
may  be  founded  within  this  Bealm  " — Sweden.  (Extract  from  Boyal 
Ordinance  of  81st  Oct.,  1878,  relating  to  Dissenters  and  the  Exercise 
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of  iheir  Religion.)      "Jesuits  and  Monastio  Orders  are  not  tolerated," 
(Extract  from  Fundamental  Law  of  Norway,  Nov.  4tli,  1814.) 

In  Belgium  the  Laws  of  the  "  Code  Napoleon,"  already  referred  to  in 
the  section  upon  France,  are  still  in  force.  The  establishments  con- 
nected with  Sisters  of  Mercy,  etc.,  permitted  by  the  Imperial  Decree  of 
1809,  numbered  one  hundred  and  sixty  at  the  foundation  of  the  Belgian 
kingdom  in  1881.  Since  then,  numerous  conventual  and  monastic 
associations  have  been  formed  under  the  right  of  free  association  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Constitution. 

In  Spain  all  the  monasteries,  convents,  colleges,  congregations,  and 
the  Houses  of  monks  and  nuns  were  suppressed  by  Boyal  Decrees  of 
March  Gih,  1886,  and  July  29th,  1887.  The  colleges  for  missionaries 
for  the  provinceB  of  Asia,  established  at  Valladolid,  Ocafia,  and 
Monteagudo,  with  some  Houses  of  the  **  Pious  Schools  "  for  temporary 
educational  purposes,  were  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  the  Decree. 
By  the  Concordat  concluded  in  1851,  it  was  agreed  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  would  at  once  make  suitable  arrangements  for  establish- 
ing, wherever  necessary.  Houses  and  congregations  of  St.  Vincent  do 
Paul,  St.  Philip  de  Neri,  and  other  Orders  approved  by  the  Holy  See ;  also 
religious  Houses  for  women  inclined  to  the  active  or  to  the  contempla- 
tive life.  No  nun  was  to  be  allowed  to  profess  unless  her  maintenance 
were  assured  beforehand.  Such  of  the  ancient  monastic  property  as 
still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  was  to  be  restored,  and 
sold  by  auction,  the  proceeds  being  invested  by  the  Prelates  in  the  Public 
Funds,  and  then  distributed  among  all  the  convents,  in  proportion  to 
their  necessities  and  circumstances. 

On  October  12th,  1868,  a  Decree  was  issued  by  the  Minister  of  Grace 
and  Justice  suppressing  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  the  Peninsula  and  adjacent 
islands,  confiscating  all  the  property  and  effects  of  the  Order,  forbidding 
the  members  to  unite  again  as  a  community,  to  wear  the  dress  of  the 
Order,  or  to  have  any  dependence  upon  the  Superiors  of  the  Society,  in 
Spain  or  out  of  it. 

Another  Decree,  of  October  18th,  1868,  enacted  as  a  Law  by  the  Cortes, 
suppressed  all  monasteries,  convents,  and  religious  Houses  founded 
since  the  Decree  of  July  29th,  1887,  except  convents  in  private  patronage, 
and  convents  of  nuns  devoted  to  instruction  and  charity.  The  admission 
or  profession  of  novices  was  forbidden.  The  Houses  which  remained  under 
sanction  of  the  Law  of  1887  were  ordered  to  be  reduced  by  one  half. 

A  Law  on  Ecclesiastical  Liabilities  was  approved  by  the  Cortes  and 
sanctioned  by  King  Amadeus,  but  never  promulgated.  It  revoked  the 
laws  and  provisions  which  prohibited  the  establishment  of  religious 
Orders,  but  asserted : — "  The  State  does  not  recognise  in  the  aforesaid 
associations  any  further  rights,  nor  does  it  grant  to  the  acts  of  their 
members  any  effects  beyond  those  appertaining  to  the  Civil  Acts  which 
they  are  entitled  to  perform."  Episcopal  sees,  churches,  cathedral 
chapters  and  parishes,  as  well  as  the  religious  Orders,  were  permitted  in 
conformity  with  the  seventeenth  Article  of  the  Constitution  to  acquire 
every  kind  of  property.  They  were  to  be  obliged,  however,  to  convert 
all  real  estate  into  non-transferable  three  per  cent,  stock  within  three 
years. 
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In  Bassia,  persons  of  the  free  class  and  professing  the  Roman  Gatholie 
faith  may  alone  enter  Boman  Catholic  monasteries.  They  are  required 
to  procure  from  the  provincial  authorities  a  certificate  of  their  free  condi- 
tion, which  must  also  attest  that  they  are  not  subject  to  any  eriminal 
investigation.  This  document  having  been  forwarded  to  the  Spiritual 
College,  with  the  baptismal  certificate  of  the  applicant,  the  CoUege  iB 
required  to  present  the  petition  for  admission  eudorsed  with  its  own 
conclusions  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  for  his  final  sanction.  The 
registrar  of  the  cloisters  has  to  record  the  particulars  of  admission,  with 
chronological  entries  of  all  absences,  liberations,  changes  of  office  and 
departures  on  missions  of  the  members ;  also  the  admission  of  persons 
from  other  monasteries.  Persons  desirous  of  adopting  a  monastic  life 
must  not  be  under  nineteen  years  of  age.  They  must  undergo  a  probation 
of  three  years,  and  before  ihey  can  take  the  '*  solemn  vows,"  they  must 
have  been  ordained  as  sub-deacons. 

If  the  official  visitors  discover  any  unauthorized  persons  in  a  monastery, 
whether  as  novices  or  otherwise,  a  report  has  to  be  immediately  made  to 
the  bishop,  who  is  bound  to  communicate  the  result  of  his  investigation  to 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

The  monastic  clergy  are  exempt  from  taxation  and  military  recruit- 
ment, also  from  corporal  punishment.  After  taking  the  vow  of  poverty 
they  cannot  possess  any  immovable  property.  In  the  act  of  renunciation 
they  must  declare  that  they  will  neither  collect  the  rents  of  property 
which  may  ultimately  descend  to  them,  or  otherwise  dispose  thereof,  nor 
be  subject  themselves  to  guardianship.  Under  certain  conditions  they 
may  claim  one- tenth  of  such  property  in  ready  money,  as  a  contribution 
towards  the  funds  of  the  monastery,  or  for  other  purposes. 

When  a  female  enters  a  convent  her  **  dower,"  or  money  contribution, 
has  to  be  deposited  with  the  Public  Belief  Commission ;  the  interest  of 
it  is  received  by  the  convent  during  her  life,  but  at  her  death  it  reverts 
to  her  heirs. 

The  disputes  between  the  Boman  Catholic  and  the  "  Orthodox  *'  Cleigy, 
and  also  the  civil  authorities,  and  between  the  secular  and  regular 
clergy  of  the  same  rite,  have  led  to  various  regulations  on  the  pajt  of 
Government.  The  co-existent  authority  of  the  bishops  and  of  the 
Provincials  of  the  different  Orders,  and  the  Consistories  with  their  inde- 
pendent jurisdictions,  led  to  many  complaints.  The  Imperial  Govern- 
ment  decided  to  unite  the  judicial  and  administrative  powers  in  the 
hands  of  the  Consistories  under  the  supreme  control  of  the  bishop,  and 
to  direct  the  bishops  to  appoint  an  Inspector  of  Convents  in  each  diocese, 
whose  appointment  was  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
Other  matters  relating  to  the  serfs  on  the  monastic  estates,  and  the  work 
of  proselyting  from  among  the  "  orthodox  *'  population,  also  led  to  legisla- 
tion at  different  times.  Measures  have  been  taken  to  suppress  weak  and 
dilapidated  Houses. 

In  Austria  the  early  reforms  introduced  by  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  greatly  limited  the  independence  of  State  supervision  which  the 
Monastic  Institutions  had  previously  enjoyed .  They  were  placed  entirely 
under  the  control  of  the  civil  power,  and  prohibited  from  acknowledging 
that  of  a  foreign  Superior.    Their  forfeited  immunities  however  were 
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almost  entirely  restored  by  the  Concordat  of  1855.  Laws  have  sub* 
seqnently  been  passed  permitting  the  withdrawal  of  members ;  and  since 
the  Concordat  has  been  annulled,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  zevise 
the  legislation  on  the  subject. 

Sir  A.Buchanan  transmitted  to  theForeign  Office  acopyof  aGovenmient 
Bill  then  pending,  the  first  section  of  which  is :— "  The  sanction  of  the 
State  isrequired  for  the  establishment  of  any  Order,  Congregation,  or  other 
Bcclesiastical  Community,  the  members  of  which  bind  themsdves  to  Uve 
together ;  as  also  for  all  new  settlements  of  such  communities,  or  of  one 
of  their  convents.'* 

Beports  of  a  voluminous  character  have  been  received  from  twenty- 
three  out  of  ihe  twenty-five  Swiss  Cantons,  which  we  cannot  now  analyse. 

From  the  retums  already  noticed,  it  is  evident  that  Governments  not 
tinfiriendly,  and  often  ardently  devoted  to  the  Bomish  faith,  have  found 
it  necessary  to  exercise  a  vigilant  surveillance  over  these  Institutions.  Not 
merely  from  fiscal  considerations,  the  revenue  having  suffered  from  an 
enormous  proportion  of  the  land  coming  into  mortmain,  but  from  the 
abuses  inherent  in  the  Orders  and  Communities  themselves.  But  notwith- 
standing the  most  rigorous  legislation  in  the  way  of  suppression,  a 
renewal  of  reforming  zeal  at  intervals  has  always  found  abundant  scope 
for  its  exerdse  in  the  rapid  and  clandestine  increase  of  the  proscribed 
Institutions. 

Without  authorization  we  see  how  rapidly  "  Houses  of  religion  "  are 
springing  up  in  our  own  land.  If  it  be  contrary  to  our  principles  of 
religious  and  oivU  liberty  to  proceed  to  expulsion  and  confiscation,  it 
cannot  be  deemed  a  hardship  if  a  Government,  the  head  of  which  would 
forfeit  her  crown  by  renouncing  the  Befonnation,  should  at  least  insist 
upon  all  such  Orders  and  Communities  submitting  to  an  inspection, 
whereby  the  freedom  demanded  by  the  principals  of  Houses  and  Orders 
should  be  guaranteed  to  their  members  and  inmates.  J.  H. 


LETTEBS  OF  THE  BEVS.  JOHN  AND  CHABLES  WESLEY 
AND  OTHEBS,  ADDBBSSED  TO  MBS.  JONES,  OF  FONMON 
CASTLE,  1746-1788. 

[To  the  Editor  of  tlie  WesUyan-MethodUt  MagoMine. 

Deae  Sir, 

The  accompanying  Letters  are  copies  of  originals  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  B.  O.  Jones,  Esq.,  of  Fonmon  Castle,  the  descendant  of  B.  Jones, 
Esq.,  a  personal  friend  of  the  Wesleys,  on  the  occasion  of  whose  death 
Mr.  Charles  Wesley  composed  a  well-known  "Elegy."  Mr.  Jones 
cheerfully  consents  to  their  publication  in  their  present  form,  and  has 
courteously  supplied  the  few  illustrative  notes  which  are  appended. 

I  am,  yours,  etc., 

John  P.  Looswood.] 
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THE  BEY.  JOHN  WESLEY  TO  MBS.  JONES."*" 

To  Mrs.  Jones,  at  Fonmon  Castle,  near  Cardiff,  South  Wales.  Free.— 
(James  Ebsxinb.) 

On  Thursday  Jnly  18  (if  God  permit)  Mr.  Thompson  will  come  with  me 
to  Minehead.  From  whence  if  yomr  Brother's  sloop  was  ready  we  could 
cross  over  to  Fonmon.  I  sent  word  before  both  that  yon  may  have  time 
to  let  me  know  if  the  sloop  cannot  come ;  and  that  Mr.  Hodges  (with 
whom  I  hope  to  spend  Sunday,  Jnly  21)  may  order  his  afEolrs  so  as  to  be 
able  to  go  with  me  to  Garth  on  Monday,  and  from  thence  to  our  yearly 
Conference  at  Bristol. 

I  have  been  much  disappointed  since  I  left  London  last,  expecting  to 
meet  with  nothing  but  difficulties,  and  finding  none  at  all,  or  such  as  did 
but  just  appear  and  then  vanish  into  nothing.  So  it  shall  always  be,  if 
our  whole  care  be  cast  on  him  who  careth  for  us.  The  rough  places 
shall  in  due  time  be  all  made  smooth,  and  the  mountain  become  a  plain. 
"What  have  we  then  to  do,  but  to  stand  still  and  see  the  salvation  of  God  7 
I  commend  you  and  yours  to  his  ever- waking  Love  &  am. 

Your  affectionate  Friend  Sc  Brother, 

John  Wesley. 
St.  Ginnts,  June  18, 1745. 

We  are  to  set  out  toward  St.  Ives  to-morrow. 

THE  BEV.  JOHN  WESLET  TO  MBS.  JONES. 

Bbistol,  Aug'.  4, 1746. 
The  first  thing  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  me  to  do,  is.  To  finish 
a  volume  of  Sermons  for  the  Press.  This  is  of  more  extensive  use  than 
the  visiting  any  particular  Place:  upon  which  Consideration  my 
Brother  has  undertaken  to  go-  the  Bound  this  autumn  in  my  place.  I 
had  intended  to  go  to  Neath,  if  not  to  Cardigan,  and  hope  he  will  do 
the  same.  I  am  not  sure  of  returning  hither  in  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber as  I  now  propose  to  do.  If  nothing  prevent  this  I  hope  to  see  yon 
in  Wales  stUl,  before  the  end  of  autumn.  Be  perfect,  Be  of  one  mind. 
Live  in  peace,  and  the  God  of  Peace  &  Love  shidl  be  with  you.    I  ami 

Your  ever  affectionate  Brother  &  Servt., 

John  Wesley. 

P.S. — Mr.  Wesley  has  altered  his  design.  He  now  proposes  (if  nothing 
unforeseen  fall  out)  to  go  to  Garth,  Cannarthen,  Cardigan  and  then  to 
return  by  Keath  so  as  to  be  at  Fonmon  on  Tues :  19th  of  this  month. 

May  the  Lord  continually  pour  his  Blessings  upon  you  and  your 
family,  and  make  yon  at  last  meet  for  his  Eternal  Kingdom  and  Glory ! 
May  you  daily  grow  in  Grace  and  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God  and 
of  his  son  Jesus  Christ !  To-morrow  I  am  to  set  out  for  ComwalL  Pray 
for  me  that  I  may  have  a  prosperous  Journey. 

I  remain, 

Yr  very  affect.  Servt., 

T.  Biohabds. 

•  Mrs.  Jones,  to  whom  these  Letters  are  addressed,  wi^  the  fifth  daughter 
of  Biohard  Forest,  of  Minehead,  Somersetshire,  and  the  widow  of  Bobert  Jones, 
of  Fonmon  Castle,  Glamozganshire. 
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THE  BEY.  OHABIiEB  WESLEY  TO  UBS.  JONES. 

(Addressed  Fonmon  Castle,  or  Bristol.) 

My  dear  Friend, 

I  WISH  yon  mnoh  joy  &  comfort  of  your  son.'*'  Charles  left  us  im« 
awares,  or  I  bad  wrote  by  bun,  to  inform  you  your  Beasons  for  remoying 
Mr.  M*s  pupil  appeared  to  me  unanswerable.  His  Tutor  I  know  fall  well 
(&  before  you  knew  him : )  but  would  impute  bis  misbebaviour  in  some 
respects  to  Weakness  only.  I  pray  God  preserre  poor  dear  Bobin,'^ 
wherever  bis  Lot  is  cast.  My  Partner  joins  in  all  my  good  Wishes  and 
Prayers  for  you  and  yours. 

Farewell.! 
Id,    The  Founderyt  Jan.^  14. 

THE  REV.  JOHN  WESLEY  TO  MRS.  JONES. 

Bristol,  Feb.  12, 1747-8. 
At  my  return  from  Ireland,  if  not  before,  I  believe  the  School  in  Eings- 
wood  will  be  opened.  If  your  son  comes  there,  you  will  probably  hear 
complaints ;  for  the  discipline  wiU  be  exact :  it  being  our  View,  not  so 
much  to  teach  Greek  and  Latin,  as  to  train  up  soldiers  for  Jesus  Christ.  I 
am  obliged  now  to  go  the  shortest  way  to  Holyhead,  my  Brother  being 
almost  impatient  for  my  arrival.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  Mr.  Thomas 
thinks  of  leaving  Mr.  Hodges :  I  doubt  their  separation  will  not  be  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  Gospel.    My  Love  and  Service  attend  all  your  Family. 

I  am. 

Your  affectionate  Friend  &  Servant, 

John  Wesley. 
I  have  sent  a  few  copies  for  Miss  Molly.  | 

THE   REV.  CHARLES  WESLEY  TO  URS.  JONES. 

Bristol,  May  12ihf  17— 
I  CANNOT  leave  this  Place  without  seading  my  dear  Friend  another  word 
of  exhortation.    Take  com'age,  then,  my  Companion  in  Tribulation.    We 
draw  nearer  ft  nearer  the  Haven.    The  last  Storm  will  soon  blow  over, 
ft  we  shall  land  safe  in  Eternity. 

"  For  us  our  Elder  Brethren  stay, 
And  Angels  beckon  as  away, 
And  Jesns  bids  ns  come." 

It  seems  long  since  I  had  a  Line  from  you.  To  see  you  would  be  a  still 
greater  satisfaction.  I  have  wished  you  here  this  last  fortnight,  while  God 
has  greatly  revived  His  work  among  us.  My  kindest  love  to  your  dear 
Children— ft  to  our  old  Friend  ft  Brother  Meriton  (?)  if  with  you.  A  Lady 
at  Bath  desired  me  to  leave  her  a  Direction  to  him,  if  any  thing  should 
offer,  worth  his  accepting.    Please  to  ask  him  for  a  short-hand  Psalter  I 


**  Bobert  Jones,  of  Fonmon  Castle,  only  son  ol  Robert  Jones  and  Maxy 
(Forest)  Jones. 

t  All  the  Letters  signed  '*  Farewell  *'  are  from  the  Bev.  Charles  Wesley. 

}  "  Miss  Molly"  was  Mary,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Bobert  and  Mary  Jones, 
and  afterwards  the  wife  of  William  Thomas,  of  lianbradaoh,  in  Glamorgan- 
shire. 
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lent  him. — Great  news  we  have  from  Ireland,  for  which  hoih  yon  &  he, 

&  all  onr  FeUow-disoiples  will  rejoioe.    The  Lord  has  made  hare  his  Arm 

in  onr  Defence,  ft  clothed  our  Adversaries  with  shame.    Bemember  ns 

in  all  your  Addresses  to  the  Throne.    Pray  on,  pray  more,  pray  always, 

&  you  cannot  but 

Fabewsll. 

the  bey.  john  wesley  to  mbs.  jones. 

EiNOswooD,  Nov,  7, 1749. 
Mt  dear  Sister, 

On  Saturday,  my  Brother  and  I  were  both  determined,  that  none  of 
those  Children  should  oome  to  the  School  any  more.  But  the  Masters 
interceded  so  earnestly  for  them,  that  we  were  at  length  induoed  so  far 
to  change  our  Purpose,  as  to  take  them  on  trial  from  week  to  week.  If 
they  behave  well,  they  may  remain  with  us.  If  not,  we  must  put  them 
quite  away,  that  they  may  not  corrupt  the  rest.  I  have  ordered,  That 
they  shall  not  be  corrected  at  all  for  what  is  past,  nor  will  it  ever  be 
mentioned  if  they  give  no  fresh  occasion. 

I  do  not  think  it  will  be  right  for  your  son  to  oome  again,  unless  he  is 
thoroughly  sensible  of  his  fault.  In  that  case  I  should  hope  for  a  lasitDg 
change.    May  God  be  your  Comfort  &  Snpport. 

I  am. 

Tour  very  affectionate  Brother  and  Servant, 

John  Wbslbt. 

the  bev.  ghables  wesley  to  hbs.  jones. 

Bbistol,  May  9, 1750. 
Mt  dear  Fbiend, 

The  Bearer,  I.  James,  is  just  setting  out  for  Cardiff;  &  glad  shall  I 
be,  if  she  brings  me  back  news  of  my  dearest  Sister^s  and  her  Family's 
welfare.  Shftll  we  never  see  you  on  our  side  the  Water?  Williams 
leaves  Eingswood  at  Midsummer.  How  goes  on  your  young  Gentleman? 
k  his  Sisters?    I  long  greatly  to  see  you  aU.    The  Lord  bless  yon  & 

bear  all  your  Burthens.    Pray  on  for  your  faithful  and  affeot. 

O.W. 

THE  BEV.  OHABLES  WESLEY  TO  MBS.  JONES. 

(Addressed  to  Mbs.  Jones,  at  Mrs.  Mallard's,  in  Queen's  Square,  Bristol.) 
Mt  deab  Fbiend, 

I  AM  sorry  we  had  not  more  time  together  at  Bristol ;  k  must  there- 
fore write  yon  my  thoughts  about  your  poor  wild  Boy,  for  whom  no  one 
can  be  more  ooncemed  than  me  except  yourself.  Now  is  the  Crisis  I 
The  next  step  is  irrevocable:  And  it  appears  to  me  as  well  as  my 
Brother,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  and  our  earnest  most  disinterested  Friends, 
that  as  soon  as  he  is  let  loose  in  a  great  school — his  Buin  is  inevitable. 
His  temporal  Bnin  I  mean ;  for  as  to  his  soul,  there  is  not  the  smallest 
chance  for  that  (if  I  may  so  speak)  in  the  modem  way  of  education.  Yon 
will  ask  What  else  you  can  do  with  him  ?    I  know  your  objeotionB  to  Mr. 

M are  not  groundless.    In  some  respects  he  is  not  snoh  as  we  wish 

him :  yet  as  he  has  such  authority  over  the  youth,  can  yon  do  better 
than  leave  hun  to  his  care,  suppose  another  half  year,  in  whioh  time  he 
may  be  so  subdued  ft  reined  as  that  you  may  trust  him  with  lees  hazard 
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to  oiher  Direotion  ?  Of  mine  &  my  Brother's  uprightness  in  advising  yon 
wre  assured,  k  the  more  so  because  we  cannot  reconmiend  his  present 

Tutor  out  of  any  Partiality.    Mr.  M does  not  love  us,  but  we  love 

him,  k  poor  Bobin  ;  k  verily  believe  the  best  thing  you  can  do  for  your 

son  at  present  is  to  trust  him  with  Mr.  M . 

When  I  think  of  his  father,  now  with  God,  it  quickens  my  Care  and 
Love  for  the  son ;  whomi  earnestly  oonmiend  to  our  Almighty,  all-mercifull 
Father,  together  with  the  rest  k  their  afflicted  Mother.  Please  to  favour 
me  with  an  immediate  Answer.    Jesus  be  your  Guide  unto  Death. 

Fabswbll. 

the  bev.  ohableb  weslbt  to  mbs.  jonbs. 

Mr  DEAB  Fbiemb,  1749. 

Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled,  neither  let  it  be  afraid.  Before  this 
reaches  you,  you  wiU  probably  see  our  poor  Fugitive ;  seduced  by  that 
wicked  Boy  Williams.  If  I  might  advise,  you  will  deal  veiy  tenderly 
with  him ;  and  if  he  is  sensible  of  his  fault,  bring  rather  than  send  him 
back.  The  ring-leaders  my  Brother  will  never  more  receive  into  the 
School :  but  for  Bobin  I  will  be  bound  myself ;  k  he  shall  not  be  cor- 
rected at  all ;  if  you  can  have  confidence  in  him  that  he  will  so  misbe- 
have no  more.  What  you  can  do  with  him  at  home  I  see  not.  Inevitable 
Buin  will  be  the  effect  of  absolute  Liberty.  But  I  trust  his  father's 
prayers,  k  yours  k  the  Church's,  shall  yet  prevail-  for  him.  I  shall 
rejoice  to  see  yon  now  k  then  at  my  small  Habitation.  My  Partner 
joins  in  the  same  Desires  k  cordial  Love  to  you  all.  F.  Vigors  salutes 
you  much  in  the  Lord.  To  Him  I  earnestly  commend  you  all  while  in 
this  Vale  of  Tears.  Fabbwell. 

Bring  my  Ward  hither  to  me,  k  he  shall  not  have  an  angry  word. 
My  Love  k  Blessing  k  Prayers  attend  him.  He  will  yet  make  me 
amends  fo(r  all)  * 

THE  BBV.  CHABLBS  WESLEY  TO  MBS.  JONES. 

Bbistol,  January  29, 1749-50. 
Mt  deab  Fbiend, 

Beab  up  under  your  Burthen,  till  the  Everlasting  Comforter  come. 
You  are  now  filling  up  what  is  behind  of  the  afflictions  of  Christ. 
Trust  Him,  that  as  your  Day  so  shall  your  strength  be.  He  knoweth 
when  and  how  to  deliver  out  of  Trouble.  It  shall  not  last  a  moment 
longer  than  is  best  for  you.  Therefore  conmdt  your  way  unto  the  Lord, 
k  put  your  trust  in  Ttim,  k  He  shall  bring  it  to  pass.  When  He  has 
tried  you,  you  shall  come  forth  as  Gold. 

Mr.  Thomas  has  told  me  of  your  fresh  Troubles  through  that  unhappy 
Woman  whom  God  has  appointed  to  try  your  Faith  and  Patience.  But 
fear  not:  The  Lord  is  on  your  side.  He  stands  at  your  right  hand,  k 
shall  make  a  way  for  His  Baneomed  to  pass  over.  I  am  most  conoemed 
for  poor  thoughtless  Bobin.    What  will  you  do  with  him?  I  ask,  but 


*  Injured  by  wafer,  bat  supplied » as  portions  of  the  letters  are  visible. 
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oannot  advise.  WilliamB  is  going  away :  &  Mrs.  Hardwiok  is  oome,  a  Bless- 
ing to  oar  Family  &  a  Mother.    We  feel  the  good  effects  already.    I  am 
writing  an  Hymn  book  for  the  Scholars.    Bemember  me  and  my  partner 
(who  longs  to  see  yon)  in  all  yonr  prayers. 
We  do  not,  cannot  forget  yon  &  yours.  Fabewbll.'*' 

THB  BEY.  CHABLES  WESLET  TO  MBS.  JONES. 

Queen's  Squabe,  Tues,  Mom.,  1749. 
My  deab  Sisteb, 

The  inclosed,  which  haye  come  by  Mr.  Moss,  I  see  no  canse  to  alter. 
My  Brother  consents  to  tiy  them  a  little  longer, — Jacky  Williams  for  a 
week  only.  If  he  behaves  wickedly  in  any  respect,  at  the  Week's  End 
Mr.  Jones  is  to  send  him  home.  If  he  keeps  his  promises,  we  have 
saved  a  soul  from  Death.  Bat  however  he  behaves  he  is  not  to  converse 
at  all  with  the  other  Boys. 

To-morrow  I  set  oat  with  my  Brother  for  London.  Please  to  send  me 
orders  to  take  ap  year  Beceipts,  or  any  other  CommissionB  of  yoors. 
Three  weeks  hence  I  expect  to  retam.  The  Lord  Jesos  bless  yoa  &  yoors. 
Fear  not.    Not  an  hoof  shall  be  left  behind  in  Egypt. 

If  Bobin  wiU  not  be  led  he  mast  be  driven :  I  mean  whipt  throogfa 
Westminster,  or  some  other  great  SchooL  Bat  I  hope  he  will  yet  know 
his  trae  interest. 

THE  BBV.  CHABLES  WESLET  TO  MBS.  JONES. 

Bbistol,  Jan.  18,  —50* 
My  eveb  deab  Fbiend, 

Look  np,  for  yoor  eternal  Bedemption  draws  near.  Tet  a  little  while, 
&;  He  that  shall  come  will  come,  &  wipe  away  all  tears  from  yoor  eyes.  I 
bear  yoor  burthen  till  then,  as  your  Brother  &  companion  in  tribulation. 
Your  present  troubles  may  have  an  end  here ;  but  new  will  succeed  till 
we  are  made  perfect  through  sufferings.  I  look  for  nothing  else  but  a 
series  of  afflictions  till  Death  is  swallowed  up  in  Vietoxy ;  and  if  we  suffer 
with  Christ  we  shall  also  reign  with  him. 

I  met  your  Boy  this  morning,  &  rejoice  to  hear  Charlotte  is  better.  You 
will  leave  it  to  Infinite  Wisdom  and  goodness  whether  she  shall  live  a 
length  of  years,  to  the  Glory  of  God,  or  be  taken  from  the  evil  to  come, 
being  perfected  in  a  short  space.f  I  did  not  receive  your  order  for  the 
Beceipts,  before  I  left  town.  Without  a  line  from  yon  Mr.  Howel  might 
justly  scruple  delivering  them.  One  word  of  yours  to  Mr.  Brigs,  T.  Butts, 
or  my  Brother  would  be  sufficient.  You  &  1  know  what  is  in  man  ft  what 
he  can  do  without  Christ :  Therefore  we  wonder  at  Nothing  weak  in  the 
strongest,  or  foolish  in  the  Wisest.    But  I  am  weary  to  bear  the  inevitable 

•  The  person  whom  Mr.  C.  Wesley  calls  *'  That  unhappy  Woman "  was 
probably  Mrs.  Jones'  mother-in-law,  Maiy,  the  daugbter  of  Sir  Samuel  Edwin, 
of  Llanmihangel,  Glamorgan,  and  widow  of  another  Robert  Jones,  of  Fon- 
mon,  who  died  in  1716. 

t  Charlotte  was  the  daughter  of  B.  and  Mary  Jones,  afterwards  first  manied  to 
Thomas  Aahby  Esq.,  next  to  Col.  Mawhood,  and  lastly  to  Charles  Edwin,  of 
CleaweU  Court,  Glonoestershixe. 
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eTiIfl  of  life,  &  often  impatient  to  throw  them  all  off  with  my  Body.    My 
tenderest  love  and  blessing  to  your  little  ones. 

FareweU  in  the  Lord. 
Jan.  18, 1750. 

My  Partner  salntes  yon  much  in  the  Lord. 

THB  BEY.  MESSRS.  JOHN  WESLET  &  CHABLES  WESLEY  TO  MBS.  JONES. 

London,  Dec.  22, 1748. 

Fob  the  time  to  come,  I  pnrpose  going  from  Bristol  to  Cork,  if  I  can 
procnre  a  convenient  Passage :  and  returning  from  Dablin  to  Holy-head, 
&  so  through  North  &  South  Wales.  So  that  once  a  year  (as  long  as  my 
Life  is  prolonged)  I  hope  to  have  the  Pleasure  of  seeing  you  at  Fonmon. 
When  I  leave  London  next  (probably  about  a  month  hence)  I  am  to 
spend  some  time  at  Eingswood,  &  then  embark  for  Lreland.  I  am  glad 
Mr.  Mariton  [Meriton  ?]  is  of  use.  He  should  have  told  me  whither  he  was 
going.  We  must  always  use  openness  toward  each  other.  If  I  find  any 
one  using  Gunning  or  Subtlety  with  me,  I  set  a  mark  upon  that  man. 
There  was  no  guile  found  in  our  Lord's  mouth :  nor  can  it  be  in  the  mouth 
of  any  true  Christian. 

Shall  not  all  our  afflictions  work  together  for  Good  ?  They  must,  if  God 

is  true.    To  his  Care  I  commit  you ;  &  am. 

Your  affectionate  Brother  &  Servant, 

John  Wesley. 
Mt  dbab  Fbiend  and  Sisteb, 

Abe  you  slack  in  praying  for  me  ?  I  fear  it  not ;  yet  write  to  stir  yon 
np  to  Prayer  unceasing.  Next  week  we  expect  M.  Wills  (?)  to  come,  k 
keep  the  Feast  with  us.  Be  present  in  spirit.  My  love  to  all  under  your 
Boof ;  not  forgetting  the  Levite  within  your  Gates.  The  Lord  of  Hosts 
be  with  you ;  the  God  of  Jacob  be  your  Befage.    Write.    Pray  always. 

Fabewell. 

Netuington  Qreen,  Dee,  22. 

THE  BEV.  CHABLES  WESLET  TO  MBS.  JONES. 

(Addressed, ''  At  the  Square,  [Bristol  ?]  I  guess. ") 

London,  Deo.  29, 17 — . 
Mt  eveb  deab  Fbiend, 

On  Thursday  I  came  hither  with  Divine  Assistance,  &  the  same  Day 
saw  your  son.  ^e  is  perfectly  well  at  the  friendly  Mr.  Lloyd's,  who 
salutes  you  in  great  sincerity  as  well  as  civility  of  Love ;  but  wonders  yon 
have  not  answered  his  Letters.  I  agree  with  him  in  Believing  an  Uni- 
versity would  be  the  Buin  of  Bobin — ^the  complete  Buin  of  Soul,  Body, 
and  Estate :  at  a  private  School  he  could  not  have  his  fuU  Liberty.  I 
pray  God  direct  yon  in  the  Direction  of  him :  surely  he  stands  on  the 
Briok  of  a  Precipice. 

I  can't  yet  catch  Charles  Perronet  to  fix  his  return  with  Bobin.  My 
Brother  and  Wife  join  me  in  the  warmest  Love  to  you  &  yours.  Nothing, 
we  trust,  shall  be  able  to  separate  you  from  Christ.  Trouble  shall  draw 
you  closer  to  Him,  and  make  yon  more  Desirous  to  enter  the  Everlasting 

Kingdom. 

Pray  for  us. 

Fabewell. 
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P.S.  The  FomsDEBT,  Dec.  29. 

I  opened  this  to  tell  yon  my  Brother's  Thoughts,  whieh  he  has  jost 
told  me,  about  poor  Bobert.  A  Pnblio  School  he  is  persuaded  will  proTo 
&tal.  Mr.  Meriton  he  thinks  the  most  proper  Person  he  knows  to  haye 
the  care  of  him,  for  some  time  at  least,  as  he  has  such  authority  with 
him :  I  oould  do  no  less  in  Justice  to  you  than  tell  you  this. 

THE  BEY.  JOHN  WESLEY  TO  BOBEBT  JONES,  ESQ. 

Gabdiit,  Aug.  27»  1784. 
Deab  Sib, 

If  you  go  abroad,  I  would  by  no  means  adYise  you  to  go  to  France. 

That  is  no  place  to  saye  expence :  but  it  is  the  only  place  to  make  yoor 

sons  Coxcombs,  &  your  daughters  Coquettes.    I  cannot  but  think  there  is 

no  Country  in  Europe  which  would  answer  your  design  so  well  as 

Holland :  and  no  place  in  Holland  so  well  as  Utrecht.    It  is  within  a 

day's  Journey  of  Helyetzsluys,  whence  you  go  directly  by  the  Paoquet 

for  England.    It  is  an  healthM  &  a  pleasant  City;  and  less  ezpensiTe 

than  ahnost  any  City  in  France.    Tou  may  haye  more  or  less  company 

as  you  please.     There  are  schools  for  your  children,  &  if  you  should 

chuse  it,  aa  UniTorsity  for  your  sons:   &  I  could  recommend  you  to 

some  Yaluable  acquaintance.    I  speak  freely,  because  I  haYC  your  Interest 

at  heart.    Think  of  it,  &.send  your  thoughts  to,  Dear  Sir,  your  affectionate 

SerYant, 

J.  Wesley.* 

THE  BEY.  OHABLES  WESLEY  TO  MBS.  JONES. 

(Addressed  to  Fontegary,  near  Cowbridge,  Glam.,  S.W.) 

London,  April  9, 1787. 
Mt  deab  fbibnd  and  Sisteb, 

While  we  remember  our  Lord  we  cannot  forget  His  ser?ants.  And  He 
has  graYcn  us  on  the  palms  of  His  hands.  Let  us  trust  Him  for  ourselYCS, 
and  for  our  children.  When  you  write  next  tell  your  dear  Son,  I  cannot 
give  up  my  hope  of  meeting  him  with  his  father.  Your  blessed  Daughter 
[Mrs.]  Thomas  waits  for  you.t  I  cannot  look  upon  the  Death  of  a  Friend 
as  a  separation :  I  shall  so  Yery  soon  OYcrtake  them. 

Be  thankfol  for  her  Translation  by  trusting  in  the  Lord  for  the  salva- 
tion  of  all  the  rest. 

HeaYiness  may  endure  for  a  night.  What  is  Life  but  a  continued  series 
of  Temptations, 

**  Woe  upon  Woe  as  Ways  saooeeding  Wsyc  "  f 

You  see  your  calling:  you... it,  and  consent  to  enter  the  kingdom 
through  much  tribulation.  For  He  is  faithful  who  promised,  and  who 
will  redeem  Israel  out  of  all  his  troubles.  You  pray  the  Lord  to  continue 
my  Brother  ft  me  long  upon  earth.  I  think  He  has  done  it.  I  am  in  my 
79th  he  in  his  84th  year :  Yery  few  of  our  age  are  so  free  from  palnfiol 


*  Bobert  Jones,  to  whom  the  above  was  written,  was  the  "  Bobin  "  of  fonaer 
letters. 

t  Mrs.  Thomas,  whose  death  is  here  alluded  to,  was  Maiy,  eldest  daughter  of 
B.  and  M.  Jones,  who  married  W.  Thomas,  of  Llanbradaoh.  Fontegaiy  is  * 
house  dose  to  the  sea,  in  the  parish  of  Fenmark,  Qlamorganshire. 
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infirmities.  I  have  a  little  strength  still,  and  employ  it  for  God*B  people. 
Little  did  I  expect  to  weather  [the]  winter.  We  shall  soarcely  Hve  to 
see  our  children  God*8  children  but  we  shall  leave  them  in  good  hands. 
M.  Wells  sends  us  your  kind  present  this  morning ;  she  is  a  faithful 
Friend ;  long  may  fOie  continue  a  comfort  to  you  &  yours.  My  wife's 
heart  toward  you,  you  know  by  knowing  the  heart  of,  my  dear  Sister, 

Your  old  faithful  servant  &  friend, 

Charles  Wesley. 

I  Shan  rejoice  to  hear  from  you  when  you  have  a  few  minutes  to  spare. 
Direct  to  me  at  the  New  Chapel,  City  Boad,  London.  My  Brother  is 
setting  sail  for  Lreland.  He  is  just  beginning  the  world.  Cor  old  Friend 
Lady  Huntingdon  nearly  of  his  [age?]  meditates  a  visit  to  Brussels, 
having  hired  (they  say)  a  College  of  the  Jesuits  for  preaching  the  Gospel 
there.  My  Brother  talks  but  seldom  of  going  to  America.  He  must 
shortly  take  a  much  longer  journey  as  well  as  us.  The  Lord  make  us 
ready  &  add  to  the  Church  of  the  FiiBt-bom ! 

Farewell  in  Htm. 

the  bev.  john  wesley  to  mrs.  jones. 

Near  Manchester,  July  24, 1787. 
Dear  Madam, 

There  is  so  great  a  work  of  God  broke  out  in  the  Isles  of  Jersey  & 

Guernsey,  and  lately  in  the  Isle  of  Aldemey  too,  that  I  must  endeavour 

to  visit  them  as  soon  as  possible.    But  it  cannot  be  till  the  Conference  is 

over.    I  purpose  then  with  God*s  assistance  to  hasten  to  Southampton, 

in-order  to  take  the  Packquet  for  Jersey.     But  as  the  winds  are  so 

uncertain,  I  know  not  [how]  long  I  may  be  detained  in  the  Islands. 

Therefore  there  is  no  certainty  of  my  being  able  to  visit  Wales  this 

year.    It  would  give  me  much  pleasure  to  see  my  old  Friends :  but  I 

am  not  at  my  own  disposal.    I  am  glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr. 

Matthews  are  well,  &  wish  (as  you  do)  that  Mrs.  Matthews  &  her  niece 

would  continue  in  Glamorganshire.    If  they  do,  I  doubt  not  it  will  be  for 

good.    May  the  Peace  of  God  rest  upon  you  &  them. 

I  am.  Dear  Madam, 

Tours  most  affectionately, 

J.  Wesley.* 

from  mrs.  wesley,  wife  of  the  ret.  charles  wesley,  to  mrs.  jones. 

My  dear  and  esteemed  Friend, 

I  believe  you  feel  tenderly  for  me  and  my  Family,  &  I  thank  you 
for  your  affectionate  concern  on  our  account.  The  loss  of  my  beloved 
Paitner  can  only  be  Utsened  by  knowing  that  he  has  died  in,  and  is  now 
ever  wUK  the  Lord,  and  that  I  hope  &  trust  his  Prayers  will  entail 
far  greater  Blessings  than  all  the  Biches  of  this  world  can  bestow  on 
OS ;  of  which  he  neither  sought  nor  had  to  leave  us.  A  peaceful  end  he 
Mked,  ft  it  was  granted  him ;  but  he  went  through  great  weakness,  with 
restless  nights,  for  many  weeks,  which  he  endured  with  great  patience, 

*  The  Mr.  Matthews  above  mentioned  was  Thomas  Matthews,  of  Llandaff- 
eonrt  and  of  . . . . ,  who  married  Diana,  the  third  daughter  of  Bobert  and  Mary 
Jones.  The  ** niece"  was  a  daaghter  of  R.  Jpnes,  and  granddaughter  of  the 
person  to  whom  these  Letters  were  written. 
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&  also  a  total  loss  of  appetite :  so  that  he  was  redaoed  aknost  to  a 
shadow.  But  the  Lord  so  sustained  him  under  it,  that  he  seldom  com- 
plained of  pain,  though  I  was  sensible  he  had  a  continued  FeTer,  & 
what  many  would  have  found  hard  to  bear.  The  pangs  of  parting 
with  such  a  ministering  Angel,  so  faithful  &  Dear  a  Friend  &  Com- 
panion, can  never  be  redressed  till  I  follow  him  to  those  blessed  Mansions 
where  pain  &  parting  will  be  no  more.  Pray  for  me  &  my  Family  that 
we  may  be  followers  of  him  (though  at  an  humble  distance,)  &  be  his 
Crown  of  rejoicing  at  the  day  of  the  Lord.  My  dear  Friend  Mifis 
Wells  has  been  a  kind  comforter  to  my  dear  Partner  &  me  in  our  time 
of  trouble,  by  every  attention  &  Sympathy.  I  am  ooncemed  to  hear  of 
your  painful  complaint,  but  hope  some  means  will  be  found  to  remove 
it.  The  kind  respects  &  love  of  me  &  mine  attend  you :  every  branch  of 
your  Family  be  pleased  to  present  our  Bespeots  to  that  are  so  kind  as  to 
think  of  us. 

I  am,  my  Dear  Madam, 

Your  obliged  ft  affectionate  Friend« 

S.  Wesley. 

I  shall  add  a  few  lines  which  my  good  Partner  desired  me  to  tran- 
scribe when  he  came  in  £unt  &  drooping  from  taking  an  airing  in  a 
coach  a  few  days  before  his  end : — 

**  In  age  &  feebleness  extreme, 
Who  shall  a  helpless  worm  redeem  ? 
Jesus,  my  only  Hope  Thou  art, 
Strength  of  my  failing  flesh  and  Heart ; 
O  could  I  oatch  a  smile  from  Thee, 
And  drop  into  Eternity  I " 

I  observed,  on  seeing  him  very  bad  the  Wednesday  before  he  de- 
parted, to  a  Friend  who  was  sitting  by  him,  *'  that  it  was  hard  work 
to  pass  the  xiver,"  meaning  Death;  he  quickly  answered,  "Not  with 
Christ."  He  blessed  all  his  friends  that  came  to  him,  &  prayed  for 
them ;  when  he  could  scarcely  have  strength  to  say  many  words  he 
lift  up  his  hands,  &  said,  "Thanks  love  &  blessing  to  you  aQ;" 
for  we  attended  him  &  troubled  no  nurse.  One  Mrs.  Kenton,  a  Mendt 
one  [of  ?J  his  people,  we  had."*" 

MB.  WILLIAM  HOLLAND  TO  MBS.  JONES. 

(Franked  by  M*  Madan.) 

London,  Jtmuary  27,  1749-50. 
Deab  Mbs.  Jones,  Bolls  Buildings,  Fettbb  Lans. 

I  ABBiVED  safe  &  well  last  Saturday  and  found  my  wife  &  Family 
well.  The  Evening  before  Mr.  Whitefield  preached  in  Mr.  Wedey's 
Chapel,  &  Mr.  J.  Wesley  read  prayers.  On  Sunday  Mr.  Whitefield 
read  prayers  &  Mr.  J.  Wesley  preached ;  &  afterwards  they  and  two 
mere  Clergymen  administered  the  sacrament  to  Mr.  Howell  Harris  & 
several  of  Mr.  Whitefield's  Society,  &  to  many  hundreds  of  Mr. 
Wesley's.  Monday  morning  Mr.  H.  Harris  preached  in  the  Foundery; 
a  Duke  and  another  Nobleman  were  there  to  hear  Mr.  J.  Wesley.  On 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  &  yesterday,  Mr.  Whitefield  preached  again  at 

*  This  Letter  appears  to  have  been  written  by  Mrs.  Wesley  shortly  after  her 
hofiband'sdeath,  March  29th,  1788.  Mrs.  Jones  didnotsurvive  her  friend  veiy  loBg* 
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the  Chapel,  as  also  he  is  to  do  to-moxxow  moming,  A  Mr.  J.  Wesley 
in  the  afternoon. 

Yon  will  please  to  let  the  enelosed  be  delivered  as  directed.    They  and 
you  will  excuse  brevity  by  reason  of  the  Frank. 

And  now,  Madam,  I  can  only  tell  you  that  our  Eternal  Husband  is 
particularly  the  Husband  of  the  Widow,  as  also  the  Father  of  the 
Fatherless.  Let  us  then  continually  commend  all  our  affairs  to  Him : 
nothing  so  small  but  what  he  will  take  notice  of,  or  so  great  but  what  he 
can  &  will  perform  for  his  poor  creatures  who  have  cost  V^i'm  his  Life 
and  Blood.    The  Holy  Ghost  also  will  direct  you  in  all  thmgs. 

My  Wife  joins  with  me  in  respects  to  you  &  your  children. 

I  am  your  Friend  and  Servt. 

Wm  Holland.* 

Please  to  remember  me  to  Mr.  Thomas  &  Mr.  Dyer.    Should  be  glad 
to  hear  how  matters  go  on  in  Wales.    My  directions  are  above. 


BEELA'S  COMET  AND  THE  METEOR- SHOWEB  OF 

NOVEMBER,  1872. 

It  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  manner  in  which  comets  appear  to 
have  been  sown  "  broadcast  **  in  space,  that  they  travel  in  all  conceivable 
directions,  and  shoot  into  sight  from  aU  possible  points  of  the  starry 
sphere.  The  planets,  which  are  associated  into  a  connected  flEunily, 
travel  around  the  sun  in  planes  that,  with  some  trifling  and  unimportant 
exceptions,  are  restricted  to  the  zodiacal  zone.  Comets,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  arrive  from  the  north,  or  south,  or  east,  or  west ;  and  more 
often,  as  was  indeed  the  case  with  Coggia*s  Comet,  quite  transversely  to 
the  more  orderly  paths  of  the  planets.  Some  also  come  out  of  space  by 
the  general  direction  along  which  others  travel  when  they  withdraw  into 
space  after  they  have  made  their  perihelion  obeisance.  The  watchmen 
who  keep  their  keen  outlook  for  comets,  therefore,  do  not  limit  their 
search  to  any  one  particular  tract  of  the  starry  heavens.  This  scattered 
order  of  the  comets*  array,  of  its  own  accord,  and  without  other  supports, 
intimates  that  they  are  really  **  wanderers  "  of  the  universe  in  most 
instances,  passing  on  from  system  to  system,  and  from  sun  to  sun,  and 
that  those  particular  individuals  which  move  in  elliptical  and  recurring 
paths  are  but  chance  visitants  from  the  wandering  band  which  have  been 
caught  by  solar  or  planetary  attraction,  and  turned  by  .it  out  of  their 
original  vagrant  path  into  more  orderly  courses. 

The  following  up  of  the  curve  in  which  any  comet  appears  to  be 
traversing  space,  when  it  passes  the  neighbourhood  of  the  earth,  so  as  to 
determine  whether  it  is  still  wandering  vaguely,  or  revolving  elliptically, 
is  however  a  task  of  exceeding  delicacy,  and  one  that  cannot  always  be 
performed  with  imerring  certainty.  If  the  curve  of  the  path,  so  long  as  it 
is  in  sight  from  the  earth,  be  in  the  line  of  the  conic  section  which  is  known 
to  the  mathematician  as  the  hyperbola,  then  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
passing  visitant  is  about  to  depart  upon  a  journey  into  space  from  which 
it  will  never  return.  The  hyperbola  is  a  figure  which  is,  so  to  speak,  like 
a  pair  of  compasses  with  open  legs,  the  curve  being  the  sweep  round  the 

*  Mr.  Holland  is  not  known  to  Mr.  Jones,  but  the  above  details  are  not  without 
interest. 

2  T  2 
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joint  whioli  conneots  leg  with  leg.  A  oomet  which  travels  in  saoh  a  course 
comes  up  out  of  space  along  the  one  straight  leg,  sweeps  round  the  joint,  and 
moves  back  into  space  by  the  other  leg ;  and  as  the  legs  diverge  from  each 
other  towards  their  points,  the  comet  goes  off  for  ever  from  the  line  along 
which  it  has  arrived.  But  it  so  happens  that  there  is  yet  another  form 
of  curve,  which  is  known  to  the  mathematician  as  the  parabola,  in  which 
this  divergent  curvature  is  drawn  in  so  very  near  to  the  curvature  of  the 
continuous  ellipse  that  it  is  not  possible  to  say  from  the  mere  examination 
of  a  small  portion  of  the  track  whether  it  is  really  of  the  nature  of  the 
hyperbola  or  of  the  ellipse.  The  curve  is  a  limiting  one,  which  opens  under 
the  most  trivial  amount  of  expansion  from  quickened  velocity  into  a  hyper- 
bola, or  closes  under  an  equally  minute  amount  of  contraction  from 
diminished  velocity  into  an  elHpse  of  exceedingly  great  elongation,  or 
eccentricity.  Very  many  of  the  comets  observed  from  the  earth  appear  to 
be  moving  in  this  parabolic  course  of  doubtful  and  undeterminable  charac- 
ter, and  then  as  a  mere  matter  of  convenience  they  are  conceived  to  be 
travelling  in  paths  which  describe  ellipses  that  are  so  infimtely  long  as 
to  be  practically  immeasurable.  Such  comets  should  repeat  their  visits 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  earth,  but  they  should  only  do  so  after  very 
long  intervals  of  absence,  and  in  their  cases  it  is  always  a  matter  of 
exceeding,  and  often  of  insurmountable  difficulty,  to  say  hoW  long  such 
absences  should  be. 

Burekhardt's  Comet  of  1728,  Encke*s  Comet  of  1771,  the  comet  of  1774, 
Bosenberg's  and  Schwabe*s  Comet  of  1818,  and  the  comets  of  1824  and 
1840,  all  belong  to  the  class  that  may  fairly  be  considered  vagrants  of 
space,  moving  in  aberrant  hyperbolas.  Several  other  comets  have  been 
marked  as  having  elliptical  paths  so  long  that  the  successive  returns  into 
sight  only  occur  after  the  lapse  of  hundreds,  or  of  even  thousands,  of  years. 
All  the  other  comets  that  have  been  observed  move  in  elliptical  orbits  so 
limited  in  size  that  they  never  pass  anywhere  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
the  planetary  system,  and  these  all  agree  in  the  remarkable  and  important 
particulars,  that  they  travel  in  paths  that  have  the  same  general  direction 
in  space  as  the  orbits  of  the  planets,  and  that  they  move  the  same  way 
with  the  planets,  that  is,  from  west  to  east.  These  comets  are  conse- 
quently looked  upon  as  beingproperly  a  constituent  part  of  the  planetary 
system.. 

There  is  one  of  the  group  of  ** short  period"  comets  that  has 
a  history  requiring  a  few  special  words  of  notice.  On  February  27th, 
1826,  M.  Biela,  an  Austrian  officer  residing  at  Josephstadt,  in  Bohemia, 
discovered  a  comet  in  the  constellation  of  Aries,  which  at  that  time  was 
seen  as  a  small  round  speck  of  filmy  cloud.  Its  course  was  watched 
during  the  following  month  by  M.  Gambart  at  Marseilles,  and  by  M. 
Clausen  at  Altona,  and  those  observers  assigned  to  it  an  elliptical  orbit, 
with  a  period  of  six  years  and  three  quarters  for  the  revolution.  M. 
Damoiseau  subsequently  undertook  to  add  to  the  calculations  of  its  path 
an  estimate  of  the  influence  that  should  be  exerted  over  it  by  the  earth, 
Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  and  found  that  the  return  of  the  comet  should  be 
retaii^ed  from  this  cause  by  9-6642  days,  and  that,  with  this  allowance, 
the  comet  was  due  at  its  next  perihelion  on  November  27th,  1882.  In 
•carrying  out  this  investigation,  M.  Damoiseau  remarked  that  the  comet 
'ould  cross  the  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit  within  twenty  thousand  miles 
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of  ifs  track,  but  abont  oce  month  before  the  earth  would  have  arrived  at 
the  same  spot.  Some  measure  of  alarm  was  caused  by  the  amiounoe- 
ment  of  this  close  "  shave/*  and  various  speculations  soon  became  rife 
as  to  what  the  consequences  might  have  been,  whether  to  the  earth  or 
to  the  comet,  if  the  **  shave ''  had  been  a  yet  closer  one.  The  comet  was 
fairly  punctual  in  keeping  the  appointment  for  its  perihelion  return,  and 
it  came  back  again  into  the  same  position,  with  a  like  observance  of  the 
virtue  of  punotnaUty,  both  in  1839  and  in  1845.  On  the  latter  occasion 
it  was  noticed,  however,  that  either  from  its  approximate  contact  with 
the  earth,  or  more  probably  from  some  cause  connected  with  the  divellent 
action  of  the  sun,  it  had  been  spUt  into  two  halves,  and  that  the  two 
halves  were  travelling  on  quite  unconcernedly  abreast,  and  about  sixteen 
thousand  miles,  or  twice  the  measure  of  the  earth's  diameter,  asunder. 
The  one  half  was  a  trifle  fainter  than  the  other,  but  each  had  a  tail  of  its 
own,  and  both  tails  were  carried  symmetrically  ranged  at  right  angles 
with  the  line  connecting  the  two  heads.  This  very  remarkable  disrup- 
tion of  the  comet  was  first  noticed  by  Professor  Ohallis,  at  Cambridge,  on 
January  15th;  but  it  was  also  observed  and  put  on  record,  almost 
simultaneously,  by  M.  Wichmann  at  Konigsberg,  and  by  Lieutenant 
Maury  at  Washington,  so  that  the  evidence  of  the  occurrence  was  alto- 
gether unimpeachable.  M.  Flantamour,  of  Geneva,  forthwith  examined 
the  movements  of  the  two  halves  of  the  disrupted  luminary,  and  ascer- 
tained that  they  were  travelling  in  the  path  which  was  approximately  the  pro  - 
per  one  for  the  original  comet,  and  that  they  were  holding  on  their  com*se 
steadily  abreast  of  each  other,  and  without  changing  the  distance  which 
severed  them,  astheymovedon  into  space  beyond  the  range  of  human  vision. 
From  this  period,  however,  the  further  destinies  of  the  divided 
comet  were  kept  under  a  cloud  for  a  considerable  time,  and  the  puzzled 
astronomers  were  left  in  a  state  of  tantalizing  uncertainty  as  to  what 
had  become  of  it.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1866  this  feeling  of 
bewilderment  gained  expression  in  the  Annual  Beport  of  the  Council 
of  the  Boyal  Astronomic^  Society.  The  matter  continued,  nevertheless, 
in  the  same  state  of  provoking  uncertainty  for  another  six  years.  The 
third  period  of  the  perihelion  passage  had  then  passed,  and  nothing  had 
been  seen  of  the  missing  wanderer.  But  on  the  night  of  November  27th, 
1872,  night- watchers  were  startled  by  a  sudden  and  a  very  magnificent 
display  of  falling  stars  or  meteors,  of  which  there  had  been  no  previous 
forecast,  and  Professor  Elinkerfiues,  of  Berlin,  having  carefully  noted 
the  common  radiant  point  in  space  from  which  this  star-shower  was  dis- 
charged into  the  earth's  atmosphere,  with  the  intuition  of  ready  genius 
jumped  at  once  to  the  startling  inference  that  here  at  last  were  traces 
of  the  missing  luminaiy.  There  were  eighty  of  the  meteors  that  fur- 
nished a  good  position  for  the  radiant  point  of  the  discharge,  and  that 
position,  strange  to  say,  was  very  much  the  same  as  the  position  in 
space  which  Biela's  Comet  should  have  occupied  just  about  that  time  on 
its  fourth  return  towards  perihelion.  Elinkerfiues,  therefore,  taking  this 
spot  as  one  point  in  the  path  of  the  comet,  and  carrying  the  path  on  as 
a  track  into  forward  space,  fixed  the  direction  there  through  which  it 
should  pass  as  a  "  vanishing  point  **  at  the  other  side  of  the  starry  sphere, 
and'having  satisfied  himself  of  that  further  position,  he  sent  off  a  tele- 
gram to  the  other  side  of  the  world,  where  alone  it  could  be  seen— that 
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is  to  say,  to  Mr.  Pogson,  of  the  Madru  Observatory.    The  story  may  be 
told  in  few  words. 

Herr  Elinkerflties'  telegram  to  Mr.  Pogson,  of  Madras,  was  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect : — 

•<  November  80th. — ^Biela  touched  the  earth  on  the  27th  of  November. 
Search  for  him  near  Theta  Centanri." 

The  telegram  reached  Madras,  through  Russia,  in  one  hour  and  thirty- 
five  minntes,  and  the  seqnel  of  this  cnrions  passage  of  astronomical 
romance  may  be  appropriately  told  in  the  words  in  which  Mr.  Pogson 
replied  to  Herr  Klinkerflnes*  pithy  message.  The  answer  was  dated 
Madras,  the  6th  of  December,  and  was  in  the  following  terms : — 

"On  the  80th  of  November,  at  sixteen  honrs,  the  time  of  the  comeVs 
rising  here,  I  was  at  my  post,  bat  hopelessly ;  clonds  and  rain  gave  me  no 
chance.  The  next  morning  I  had  the  same  bad  lack.  Bat  on  the  third 
trial,  with  a  line  of  blue  break,  abont  17i  hoars  mean  time,  Ifownd  Biela 
immediately  !  Only  foar  compariEons  in  saccessive  minates  coald  be 
obtained,  in  strong  morning  twilight,  with  an  anonymoas  star ;  bat  direct 
motion  of  2*5  seconds  decided  that  I  had  got  the  comet  all  right.  I  noted 
it — ciroolar,  bright,  with  a  decided  nacleos,  bat  no  tail,  and  aboat  forty- 
five  seconds  in  diameter.  Next  morning,  I  got  seven  good  comparisons 
with  an  anonymoas  star,  showing  a  motion  of  17*9  seconds  in  twenty- 
eight  minates,  and  I  also  got  two  comparisons  with  a  Madras  star  in  our 
carrent  Gatalogae,  and  with  7784  Taylor.  I  was  too  anxioas  to  secore 
one  good  place  for  the  one  in  hand  to  look  for  the  other  comet,  and  the 
foartii  morning  was  cloudy  and  rainy.  I  used  power  99  on  the  Equato- 
rial of  Troughton  and  Simms,  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  bat  I  could 
see  the  comet  well  in  the  finder.  At  a  guess  I  should  describe  it  as  three 
times  as  bright  as  cluster  80  Messier,  in  the  field  with  B.  S.  andT.  Scorpii." 
Herr  Elinkerflues*  commentary  upon  this  communication  was,  that  he 
forthwith  proceeded  to  satisfy  himself  that  no  provoking  accident  had  led 
to  the  discovery  of  a  comet  altogether  unconnected  with  Biela*s,  although 
in  this  particular  place,  and  that  he  was  ultimately  quite  confident  of  the 
identity  of  the  comet  observed  by  Mr.  Pogson  with  one  of  the  two  heads 
of  Biela.  It  was  subsequently  settled  that  Mr.  Pogson  had,  most  proba- 
bly, seen  both  heads  of  the  comet,  one  on  the  first  occasion  of  his  success- 
ful search,  and  the  second  on  the  following  day,  and  the  meteor-shower 
experienced,  in  Europe,  November  27th,  was,  unquestionably,  due  to 
the  passage  near  the  earth  of  a  meteoric  trail  travelling  in  the  track  of 
the  comet.  When  the  question  of  a  possible  collision  was  mooted  in 
1882,  Sir  John  Herschel  remarked  that  such  an  occurrence  might  not  be 
unattended  with  danger,  and  that  on  account  of  the  intersection  of  the 
orbits  of  the  earth  and  the  comet  a  rencontre  would,  in  all  likelihood,  take 
place  within  the  lapse  of  some  miUions  of  years.  As  a  matter  of  £Ehct,  the 
collision  did  take  place  on  November  27th,  1872,  and  the  result,  so  fir  as 
the  earth  was  concerned,  was  a  magnificent  display  of  aerial  fireworks. 
But  a  more  telling  piece  of  ready-witted  sagacity  than  this  prompt  em- 
ployment of  the  telegraph  for  the  apprehension  of  the  nimble  delinquent 
can  soaroely  be  conceived.  The  sudden  brush  of  the  comet's  trail,  the 
instantaneous  telegram  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  world,  and  the  g^pso 
thence  of  the  vagrant  luminary  as  it  was  just  whisking  itself  off  into 
ipaoe  towards  the  star  Theta  Centauri,  together  constitate  a  passage  thai 
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standH  quite  without  a  parallel  in  the  experience  of  science.  The  **  Biela 
touched  the  earth  on  November  27th.  Search  for  him  near  Theta  Cen* 
tanri  '*  of  Herr  Elinkerflues,  well  deserves  to  be  placed  on  the  tablets  of 
scientific  history,  by  the  side  of  Le  Verrier's  instructions  to  Dr.  Galle,  on 
September  2drd,  1846,  to  point  his  telescope  to  the  previously  unseen 
planet  Neptune. 

In  connection  with  this  account  of  Elinkerflues'  identification  of  the 
Comet  of  Biela  with  a  meteoric  shower,  it  is  necessary  however  to  add 
that  the  great  fact  of  the  identity  of  meteoric  streams  with  comets  had 
been  already  suspected  on  other  grounds.  It  has  long  been  remarked 
that  there  are  two  nights  in  the  year — namely,  that  of  August  10th,  and 
that  of  November  18th — when  splendid  displays  of  meteors  commonly 
occur ;  and  it  has  also  been  noticed  that  the  meteors  in  each  of  these 
instances  have  a  conmion  radiant  point  in  the  heavens,  from  which  they 
burst,  as  '*  falling  stars,*'  to  complete  their  precipitation  to  the  earth, 
through  the  earth's  atmosphere.  Professor  Newton,  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  collected  and  examined  thirteen  several  accounts  of  the 
occurrence  of  a  meteor-shower  on  November  18th,  and  he  came  to  the 
conclusion,  as  a  result  of  his  calculations,  that  the  regular  periodic  fall  of 
these  meteors  was  due  to  the  existence  of  a  group  of  bodies  which  revolved 
in  a  settled  orbit  with  a  period  of  either  one  hundred  and  eighty,  one 
hundred  and  eighty-five,  three  hundred  and  fifty-four,  or  three  hundred 
and  seventy-six  days,  or  of  thirty-three  years  and  a  quarter.  Professor 
Adams  subsequently  found  that  the  first  four  of  these  presumed  periods 
were  inadmissible,  but  that  the  period  of  thirty-three  years  would  really 
satisfy  the  conditions  of  the  case.  Professor  SchiaparelH,  the  director  of 
the  Milan  Observatory,  then  drew  up  a  memoir,  which  Vas  printed  in 
No.  1629  of  the  "  Astronomische  Nachrichten,"  in  which  he  pointed  out 
that  the  path  assumed  for  this  meteor  stream  was  virtually  identical  with 
the  course  which  had  already  been  assigned  to  the  Comet  of  1866,  known 
as  Tempel's  Comet,  for  an  orbit.  He  placed  in  his  memoir,  side  by  side, 
the  corresponding  places  and  elements  of  the  meteors  and  of  the  comet, 
and  showed  by  this  comparison  that  they  were  in  the  closest  agreement. 
He  afterwards,  in  another  communication,  on  December  8lBt,  1866, 
traced  a  similar  resemblance  between  a  path  that  had  been  deduced  for 
the  periodic  meteors  of  August  13th,  and  the  orbit  that  had  been  assigned 
to  Comet  III.,  known  as  the  Great  Comet  of  1862,  by  Dr.  Oppolzer.  It 
must,  therefore,  be  understood  that  Herr  Klinkerflues  had  these  previous 
determinations  to  give  the  bent  to  his  own  brilliant  and  shrewd  apprehen- 
sion  of  the  character  of  the  meteor-shower  in  1872.* 
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— ThiB  iB  Um  tbird  edition  of  *  trwtlfle 
which  has  commanded  ooniidenble 
attention,  and  which  is  likely  atiU  to 
exert  a  powerful  inflaenoe  through  a 
wide  circle.  It  pofleenee  sereral  qoali- 
ties  which  inveit  it  with  interest.  It 
embraeesy  for  instanoe,  a  thorongh  die- 
eoBsion  of  the  great  sabject  of  which  it 
treats;  its  tone  is  one  of  sustained 
earnestness,— the  earnestness  of  a  man 
who  holds  finnljr  the  views  which  he 
sets  forth,  and  is  deeplj  convinced  of 
their  great  practical  importance ;  and 
it  is  marked  by  fidthfal  appeals  to  the 
consciencoy  as  well  as  by  a  constant 
solicitude  to  present  the  tmths  which 
are  unfolded  in  their  aspects  of  comfort 
and  encouiagement  to  the  humble  and 
devout 

We  have  read  several  portions  of  this 
volume  with  great  satisfsction  and 
profit  Indeed  all  who  know  anything 
of  spiritual  religion  must  be  stimulated, 
as  well  as  refreshed,  by  many  of  the  re- 
marks of  Dr.  Anderson.  We  may  point 
to  the  section  on  the  "  CharacteriBtics  of 
Regeneration,"  -(pp.  52-58,)  as  afibrding 
a  striking  illustration  of  the  fidelity, 
the  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
workings  of  the  human  heart,  and  the 
el«ir  apprehension  of  the  work  of  the 
Spirit  on  the  believing  mind,  which 
mark  many  of  his  reasonings  and 
appeals. 

But  whUe  there  Is  veiy  much  in 
this  book  which  we  cordially  approve 
and  highly  value,  there  are  several 
things  ih>m  which  we  are  compelled  to 
dissent  To  some  of  these  the  great, 
importance  of  the  subject  induces  us  to 
advert 

In  the  first  place,  while  we  maintain, 
as  an  essential  principle,  that  the  Spirit 
uses  the  <rti<&— the  truth,  especially, 
which  rdntea  to  the  Lord  Jtsaa,  and 
the  Father's  scheme  of  grace  in  Him — 
as  His  instrument  in  the  process  of  our 
renewal,  and  then  in  the  whole  course 
of  ow  sanotifioation,  we  are  not  pre- 
paid to  restrict  the  aeUon  of  the 
Spirit  in  vagennmtioB  to  leading  us 
iinoersly  to  believe  iho  lesUmony  of 


Ood  respecting  our  sbflil  atate^  the 
provision  of  mercy  in  Christy  and  that 
mercy  offered  to  us  aa  Individuals ;  and 
we  hold  that  it  is  a  defeotivn  view  of 
the  subjects  that  the  bditf  of  these 
great  truths  does,  qf  Uedf^  renew  and 
change  the  heart  Such  a  view  ove^ 
looks  the  emphatic  manner  in  which 
the  Holy  Ohost  is  said  to  communicate 
apirUucd  life  to  the  soul, — awakening 
sensibility,  producing  a  relish  for  that 
which  is  Divine  and  heavenly,  in- 
spiring a  love  of  holinesB^  and  especially 
"shedding  abroad  the  love  of  God  in 
our  hearta,"  by  assuring  ns  of  God's 
paternal  and  complacent  love  to  us,  and 
calling  forth,  in  retnm,  childlike  oon- 
fidenoe  and  delight  in  Him. 

In  the  next  place,  we  demnr  to  the 
view  which  Dr.  Anderson  gives  of  the 
faith  which  is  the  condition,  and,  in  one 
sense,  the  instrument^  of  salvation. 
While  he  contends  that  &ith  is  pxo- 
duced  by  the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
-on  the  mind,  he  disoazds  the  disUne- 
tion  which  divines  in  general  have 
drawn  between  faith  as  an  intellectoal 
asent  to  the  facts  and  tmths  affirmed 
in  the  Divine  testimony,  and  finth  aa 
the  reliance  of  the  heart  on  Him  whom 
that  testimony  sets  forth,  and  in  par- 
ticular on  His  atoning  sacrifice.  The 
latter  element^  we  contend,  ia  neennliil 
to  the  faith  through  which  we  are  intro- 
duced to  a  state  of  salvation.  AU  the 
methods  of  representing  it  which  oceor 
in  the  New  Testament  give  prominenee 
to  this  view.  In  that  pasnage  of  tibe 
Bpistie  to  the  Hebrews  whldi  oontaini 
a  definition  of  Ctith,  w  a  description  of 
it  in  the  leading  foims  of  its  develop- 
menty  it  is  affinned  to  be  "a  firmly- 
grounded  confidence  of  things  hoped 
for,  a  conviction  of  things  not  seen." 
Faith  in  the  Lord  Jesoa  is  represented 
as  a  ''coming"  to  Him,  a  "  reoeiviag* 
of  ffim,  a  "flying  for  refoge  to  lay  hold 
on^Himyas  "the  Hope  set  hefonu^" 
and,  especially,  as  a  spiritual  appropria- 
tion of  His  saerifioe,  an  "eating  of  His 
flesh,  and  drinking  of  Hb  Uood."  Afl 
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these  expressioiui  Imply  the  trost  of  the 
hetrt  on  the  Lord  JesnB, — ^the  personal 
aooeptanee  of  Ehn  as  the  eradfied  and 
risen  Sarionr,  set  fMh  by  the  Father 
as  the  Hope  and  life  of  men,  that  ae- 
oeptance  InyolTing  the  rennnciatlen  of 
every  other  object  of  confidence,  and 
being  connected  with  the  giving  np  of 
oarselTes  to  His  serriee. 

We  object^  thirdly,  to  the  statement 
incidentfdly  adyanced  towards  the  com- 
mencement of  the  work,  that  in  the 
order  of  nature  regeneration  precedes 
jnsUfloafcion.    In  a  note  on  p.  82,  Dr. 
Anderson   says,  '' Halybnrton,  in  his 
Modeal  Inquiry,  diseosses  the  qaestion, 
VWhether  Begeneration  have  the  pre- 
cedency of  Jnstifleation  in  the  order  of 
nature  1 '  and  conolndes  for  the  affirma- 
tiTC.    This  is  the  most  direct  way  of 
yindicating  the  doctrine  of  JusUficaUen 
by  Faith  from  the  charge  of  lioentions- 
ness.   1 1  is  of  the  essence  of  the  doctrine 
that  the  justifying  award  is  bestowed 
only  on  a  morally  renewed  man."  Now 
we  contend  that  this  is  in  direct  an- 
tagonism to  the  statement  of  St.  Paul, 
"  To  him  thatworketh  not,  bnt  beliereth 
on  Him  thcU  jtutifidh  the  ungodly ^  his 
faith  is    comited  for    righteousness." 
(Bom.  It.  5.)  We  haye  been  accustomed 
to  regard  this  yerse  as  teaching,  that  we 
are  not  to  be  made  holy  before  we  are 
Justified,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  come 
with  all  our  guilt  and  pollution,  confess- 
iog  ourtelyes  to  be  ungodly  and  con- 
demned,  to  be  accepted  solely  through 
the  work  and  sacrifice  of  the  Lord  Jesus» 
in  accordance  with  the  Father^  gracious 
counsel.     The  act  of  justification  does 
not  proceed  at  all  on  the  ground  of  a 
moral  change  already  wrought  in  us, 
nor  does  it  rest  on  the  excellence  and 
importance  of  the  principle  of  fieUth  as 
tending  to  produce  good  works.    The 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  "made  unto  us 
righteousness ; "  and  faith  is  the  instru- 
ment of  our  justification  as  connecting 
us  with  Him, — ^bringing  us,  indeed,  into 
such  a  union  with  Him  whom  we  now 
embrace  as  our  own,  and  to  whom  we 


resign  ourselves,  that  all  the  benefits 
of  His  great  mediatorial  undertaking 
accmetous.  This  we  believe  to  be  the 
doctrine  of  gratuitous  Justification  as 
set  forth  in  the  writings  of  St  Paul ; 
and  the  proper  guard  of  this  doctrine 
against  its  antlnomiaa  perversion  and 
abuse  is  to  be  found  in  the  truth  with 
which  St  Paul  ever  combined  it,  that 
to  aU  who  are  thus  freely  justified 
through  Christ— to  all  who  are  '*  made 
the  righteousness  of  God  in  Him " — 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  given,  to  impart  a 
new  inward  life,  to  call  Into  existence 
new  afibctions,  and  .thus  to  confer  the 
power  of  spiritual  obedience. 

There  is  only  another  point  to  which 
our  limits  will  allow  us  to  advert ;  but 
that  point  is  one  of  the  utmost  gravity. 
While  Dr.  Anderson  manifests,  through- 
out  this  work,  an  Intense  solicitude  to 
enforoe  practical  obedience  to  the  Divine 
precepts,  and  to  urge  regenerate  persons 
to  habitual  growth  in  graoe,  he  writes 
as  if  the  blessing  of  regeneration,  once 
imparted,  could  not  be  wholly  lest^  so 
that  all  who  have  been  truly  regene- 
rated, though  they  may  afterwards  fall 
into  great  and  flagrant  sin,  are  certain 
of  being  admitted  to  the  realms  of  light, 
though  their  glory  will  be  largely  dimin- 
ished. We  have  seldom  seen  this  put 
forward  more  boldly  than  in  the  follow- 
ing passage:— "Suppose  that  you  are 
conscientiously  certain  of  having  been 
regenerated,~a  certainty  which  I  admit 
may  rest  on  good  grounds,— and  therefore 
certain  of  ultimately  reaching  the  king- 
dom of  Qod,— which,  I  admit  again,  is 
a  conclusion  legitimately  drawn,— yet, 
without  watchfulness  and  diligence,  you 
may,  you  wiU,  decline,  and  die  weiJcer 
in  grace  than  you  are  at  present  ;  so 
as  to  have  a  crown  and  principality  of 
inferior  gloiy  assigned  you,  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  honours  of  the  king- 
dom. This  is  faith's  common  sense ;  not 
fidth  qualified  by  common  sense,  but 
common  sense  qualified  by  fidth.  When 
Arminius  makes  it  a  prominent  article 
of  his  qrstem,  that  'if  David  had  died 
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inmudifttely  ifter  lie  had  oommiitod 
his  twofold  crime  againBt  Uriah,  he 
would  hare  been  a4jadged  to  etenial 
death/  he  speaka  common  aenae,  bat 
without  faith ;  when  some  unclean,  aelf- 
denominated  Galviniat  may  aaj,  that  it 
would  not^  in  any  degree,  have  aflSMted 
hia  heayenly  atate^  he  apeaka  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other ;  when  we  affirm  that 
the  gloiy  of  hia  heayenly  crown  would 
haye  been  greatly  diminished,  we  speak 
both ;  or,  rather,we  Tindicateat  once  the 
hoUnesa  and  mercy  of  the  corenant  of 
aalvaiion."  (Pp.  210,  211.) 

For  ourselTeB,  we  adopts  without 
hedtatlon,  the  sentiment  of  Arminina 
in  relation  to  the  caae  supposed;  and 
we  are  prepared  to  maintain  that  it  is 
the  only  view  which  acoords  with  the 
solemn  warnings  of  Holy  Scripture,  and 
with  the  great  principles  of  the  Diiine 
goremment,  on  which  the  scheme  of 
redemption  rests,  and  which  that  scheme 
Yindicates  and  upholda.  The  doctrine 
of  one  irreyersible  Justification,  and  of 


a  regeneration  which  cannot  be  wholly 
lost»  is  not  sanctioned  by  the  teaching 
of  Um  BiTine  Word,  and  is  a  form  of 
error  against  which  we  are  called  in  the 
preaent  day,  asour  fathers  were  in  thein, 
to  enter  a  decided  protest.  DedslTe  for 
na,  on  thia  pointy  are  the  unspeakably 
aolemn  wordi  of  the  writer  of  the 
Bpiitle  to  the  Hebrewa :— <' Now  the 
jut  ahall  Ure  by  ihith :  but  if  he  draw 
back,  my  aoul  ahall  have  no  pleasure  in 
him.  But  we  are  not  of  them  who  draw 
back  unto  perdition ;  but  of  them  that 
believe  to  the  saving  of  the  soul." 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  point  out 
these  blemishes  in  a  work  which  dm- 
tains  so  much  that  is  excellent,  and 
many  portiona  of  which  are  calculated 
to  be  eminently  usefhL  Butfidelityto 
principles  which  we  firmly  hold,  and 
which  we  deem  of  high  importance, 
requirea  us,  while  cheerfully  acknowledg- 
ing the  merits  of  thia  treatise,  to  indi- 
cate also  what  we  conoeiTe  to  be  its 
errors  and  defects. 


GLANCE  AT  PUBLIC  OCCUREENCES. 


THE  BELATIOK  OV  CLEBOTMEN^  OF 
THE  CHURCH  OF  ENQLAMD  TO 
NONCONFORMIST  PLACES  OF  WOR- 
SHIP. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  abont 
five  years  since,  some  little  excite- 
ment was  caused  in  ecclesiastical 
circles  by  the  appearance,  on  invita- 
tion, of  a  Dissenting  minister  in  the 
pulpit  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Ghuroli 
of  England.  Both  the  parties  con- 
cerned in  the  proceeding,  the  Vicar 
of  Middleton-Tyas,  Dr.  Blackwood, 
and  the  well-known  Baptist  minis- 
ter, Dr.  Steane,  who  preached  for 
him  on  a  certain  Sunday  eyening, 
were  held  by  the  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese,  instructed  by  **  eminent 
counsel,"  to  have  infringed  the 
law,  thereby  aubjeoting  themselves 


respectively  to  certain  penalties 
duly  for  such  offence  provided.  Dr. 
Blackwood  had  '*  broken  the  laws 
ecclesiastical  by  disobeying  the  in- 
junction of  the  fiftieth  canon,  1608," 
and  accordingly  received  a  "moni- 
tion "  at  the  hands  of  Bishop  Biok- 
ersteth;  and  his  friend  was  pro- 
nounced— all  that  could  be  done  in 
the  case — to  have  **  committed  an 
unlawful  act  when  he  preached  in 
the  parish  church."  The  ruling  of 
his  diocesan  was  accepted  by  the 
offending  Vicar,  but  not  without  a 
spirited  reply,  pointing  out  the 
**  hazy  state  of  the  validity  of  the 
canons  of  1608,"  and  hinting  at 
'*  a  more  thorough  investigation  of 
this  whole  question  '*  as  likely  to  be 
instituted  at  no  very  distant  time« 
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An  oooadon  for  saoh  "  thorough  m  pretty  well  understood  by  all 
investigation  "  has  speedily  pre-  the  parties  concerned :  there  is  a 
sented  itself;  only  that  the  case  is  "fair  presumption,"  as  the  Dean 
reversed,  for  now  it  is  the  legality,  of  Westminster  has  put  it,  that 
or  otherwise,  of  a  clergyman's  what  differences  appear  in  the 
preaching  in  a  Dissenting  place  of  opinions  of  counsel  do  not  afifect 
worship,  not  that  of  a  Noncon-  the  general  accuracy  of  the  con- 
formist minister's  occupancy  of  the  elusion  arrived  at. 
pulpit  of  a  parish  church,  concern-  The  movements  of  those  dergy- 
ing  which  certain  Episcopalians  are  men  and  Dissenting  ministers  who 
seeking  an  authoritative  decision,  are  just  now  seeking  an  alteration 
In  Februaxy  last  the  Bev.  W.  H.  of  the  law  which  forbids  aninter- 
Fremantle,  Bector  of  St.  Mary's,  change  between  them  of  pulpits, 
Bryanston  Square,  London,|  and  will  naturally  be  followed  withmuch 
Chaplain  to  the  Archbishop  of  Can-  interest.  To  a  complete  apprehen- 
terbury,  accepted  an  invitation  from  sion  of  the  matter  it  is  necessary 
Dr.  Parker,  minister  of  the  City  to  be  in  possession  of  the  particular 
Temple,  to  preach  in  his  chapel,  questions  submitted  to  counsel, 
The  Bishop  of  London,  on  being  along  with  the  reply  given  to  them, 
informed  of  what  was  intended.  We  place  both  therefore  in  full 
thought  it  his  duty  to  address  a  before  the  reader.  Opinions  were 
letter  to  Mr.  Fremantle,  requiring  asked  on  thfi  following  points : — 
him  to  refrain  from  the  proposed  ^  ^ , 
step,  at  least  until  its  consistency  "  ^'  ^^  i*  nnlawful  by  statute  or 
with  the  position  and  duties  of  a  otherwise,  for  a  clergyman  of  the 
dlergymanof  the  Church  of  England  Church  of  England  to  preach  either 
had  been  carefully  examined  and  ^^^o^  ^^^^  ^  or  when  there  is  not 
determmed.  In  order  to  ascertain  a  religious  service  in  a  building  {a] 
the  state  of  the  law  on  the  subject,  licensed  and  used  for  Nonconform- 
ii  was  arranged  that  the  aid  of  ist  worship,  (h)  unlicensed,  but 
counsel  should  be  sought ;  and  Mr.  conmionly  used  for  Nonconformist 
Benjamin  Shaw  was  accordingly  worship? 

requested,  on  behalf  of  the  Bishop        "  2.  Is  it  an  ofifence,  ecclesiastical 
of  London,  to  confer  with  Mr.  Fitz-  o'  otherwise,  for  a  clergyman  of  the 
james  Stephen,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Church  of  England  to  take  part,  as 
Fremantle,  with  a  view  to  their  an  officiating  minister,  in  a  service 
giving  a  joint  opinion  in  reference  of  Nonconformists,  wherever  they 
to  it.    The  result  of  the  consultation  may  meet  ? 
held  by  the  two  gentlemen  learned        **  8.  Should  preaching  and  taking 
in  Ecclesiastical  Law  has  been  pub-  part  in  a  Nonconformist   service 
lished: — "  There  is  little  substantial  both  be  in  counsel's  opinion  unlaw- 
difference  in  the  conclusions  at  which  ful,  Mr.  Fremantle  adu : — 
we  have  arrived,"  they  say,  though        *  *  Where  is  the  line  to  be  drawn  ? 
"neither  the  opinions  themselves  Are  lectures,  prayer-meetings,  mis- 
nor  the  groxmds  on  which  they  rest  sionary   meetings,   etc.,  to  be  in- 
are,  in  all  cases,  the  same."    What  eluded  in  the  term '  service '  ?  If  not, 
the  law  really  is,  as  it  affects  the  wherein  does  a  service  consist  ? 
clergy   of  the   Establishment  in        *'  If  preaching  be  lawfid,  is  offer- 
relation  to  their  association  with  ing  a  prayer  lawful  ? 
Nonconformists  in  acts  of  public        "  Or  taking  part  in   the   Holy 
worship,  may  therefore  be  regarded  Oommnnion  ? 
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**  Or  simple  attondsnoe  at  a  Non* 
coBlbmiist  religions  meeting? 

"4.  Is  the  question  affected  (a) 
by  a  clergyman  who  takes  part, 
being  licensed  (or  beneficed)  in  the 
diocese ;  (b)  by  his  haying,  or  not 
having,  the  consent  of  the  incum- 
bent of  the  parish  in  which  the 
building  stands,  such  building  being 
(1)  licensed  under  52nd  Geo.  III., 
cap.  155,  (2)  or  not  so  licensed ;  (c) 
by  the  Bishop  allowing  or  forbid- 
ding the  clergyman  to  take  part  in 
the  service  or  ministration,  and,  if 
so,  how  ? 

'*  5.  Does  the  illegality,  if  any,  ex- 
tend to  the  chapels  of  the  Wesley  an 
Societies,  or  of  Lady  Huntingdon's 
Connexion  ? 

*'  Does  it  extend  to  services  in 
Ireland  or  Scotland,  whether  in  the 
Established  Church  of  "Scotland,  or 
in  the  Episcopal  Churches  of  Scot- 
land or  Ireland,  not  established  ? 

"Or  to  the  Churches  Episcopal, 
or  non-Episcopal,  in  the  (a)  Colo- 
nies, (b)  America,  or  (c)  the  Conti- 
nent? 

"Note. — As  Mr.  Fremantle 
presses  for  the  retention  of  this 
question,  the  Bishop  will  not  object 
to  its  remaining,  but  he  does  not 
consider  it  pertinent  to  the  case. 

"  Mr.  Fremantle  acknowledges 
the  Bishop's  courtesy." 

Not  having  space  for  both  opinion?, 
we  transcribe  that  of  Mr.  Fitzjames 
Stephen,  in  which  Mr.  Shaw  in  the 
main  concurs : — 

"  The  following  general  observa- 
tions appear  to  me  necessary  to 
explain  the  answers  which  I  give 
to  the  special  questions  put  in  the 
case. 

"  In  a  legal  point  of  view  the 
Church  of  England  must  be  re- 
g%rded  as  a  common  name  for  the 
different  religious  institutions  recog- 
nised and  legally  regulated  by  the 
law  of  England,  including  under 
that  expression,  first,  Acts  of  ParUa- 


ment,  and,  next,  the  unwritten  law 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
King's  Ecclesiastical  Law. 

"  Down  to  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  Pope  and  the  clergy  exercised 
practically  unlimited  power  over 
every  branch  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Law,  and  no  other  religious  belief 
or  system  of  religious  worship  was 
permitted  than  those  which  the 
Ecclesiastical  Law  recognised  and 
enjoined. 

"  The  effect  of  the  legislation  of 
Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  and 
Elizabeth,  was  to  deprive  the  Pope 
of  aU  legal  authority,  and  to  render 
the  powers  of  the  clergy  subordinate 
to,  and  dependent  upon,  the  law  of 
the  land ;  but  it  was  also  directed 
to  the  object  of  securing  (to  a  cer- 
tain extent)  uniformity  of  reh'gious 
belief,  and  maintaining  one  exclu- 
sive system  of  religions  worship 
throughout  the  whole  nation.  The 
various  attempts  which  were  made 
to  effect  these  objects  lasted  till  the 
Toleration  Act  passed  in  1689. 

"The  Toleration  Act  relieved 
most  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters, 
upon  certain  conditions,  from  such 
of  the  Acts  against  Nonconformity 
as  prevented  them  assembling  for 
religious  worship  according  to  their 
own  fornus,  and  thie  exeeptionsl 
privilege  has  been  so  much  ex- 
tended by  subsequent  legislation, 
that  its  character,  as  an  exception, 
has,  for  practice  purposes,  been 
entirely  lost  sight  of.  This,  how- 
ever, is  rather  matter  of  feeling 
and  opinion,  than  of  law.  Neither 
the  Toleration  Act,  nor  any  other 
Statute,  of  which  I  am  aware,  ex- 
tends to,  or  affects  in  any  way,  the 
ecclesiastical  duties  of  clergymen 
of  the  Church  of  England,  or  their 
liability  to  ecclesiastical  penalties. 
Their  legal  position  must  still  be 
determined  on  the  principle  that 
they  are  within  the  general  rule 
which  prescribes  uniformity  of  reli- 
gious worship,  and  not  within  the 
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exceptions  whioh  permit  deviation 
from  uniformity  in  eertain  oases. 

'*  The  question,  then,  is,  What  is 
the  Bcolesiastical  Law  as  to  the  per- 
formance of  public  worship  ?  The 
answer  is  twofold.  In  the  first 
place,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  England  is,  I  think, 
restricted  to  the  services  prescribed 
in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
It  is  true  that  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
does  not  say  this  in  express  words, 
though  several  of  the  recitals  in  the 
preamble  come  very  near  to  saying 
it ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
when  that  Act  was  passed,  and 
down  to  our  own  time,  it  was  IQegal 
to  be  present  at  or  take  part  in  any 
other  form  of  worship  except  under 
the  Toleration  Act,  which  did  not 
extend  to  the  clergy.  The  Tolera- 
tion Act  and  the  subsequent  legis- 
lation which  have  carried  its  prin- 
ciples further  have  relieved  the 
laity  from  penalties  for  Noncon- 
formity, but  have  left  the  eccle- 
siastical duties  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England  untouched. 

"In  the  second  place,  it  is  a 
principle  recognised  in  many  de- 
cided oases  referred  to  in  Mr.  Shaw's 
opinion,  that  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England  commits  an 
ecclesiastical  offence  by  officiating, 
in  whioh  expression  I  mean  to 
include  preaching,  even  according 
to  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  without 
the  authority  of  the  Bishop.  This 
authority  mskj  be  given  by  institu- 
tion to  a  benefice  by  license ;  per- 
haps in  some  cases — as  where  a 
clergyman  officiates  for  another  at 
his  request — by  tacit  permission  and 
usage,  or  in  other  lawful  ways.  The 
Bishop,  however,  cannot  permit 
what  is  in  itself  illegal.  I  now 
proceed  to  apply  these  general  prin- 
ciples to  the  specific  questions  pro- 
posed in  the  case : — 

*'  1.  I  think  that  it  is  an  ecclesi- 
astical offence,  not  by  statute,  but 
by  the  King's  Ecclesiastical  Law, 
for  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 


England  to  preach  on  any  of  tho 
occasions  and  in  any  of  the  places 
referred  to  in  this  question. 

'*  2. 1  think  it  is  an  offence  against 
the  King's  Ecclesiastical  Law  for  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land to  take  part  as  an  officiating 
minister  in  a  service  of  Noncon- 
formists wherever  they  may  meet, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  is  an  offence 
against  the  statute  law  if  the  meet- 
ing is  in  itself  legal. 

"  8.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible 
to  draw  a  precise  Une  between  meet- 
ings which  do  and  meetings  which 
do  not  constitute  acts  of  public 
worship. 

"  The  only  statement  which  I  can 
make  upon  the  subject  is  that  in 
deciding  whether  a  meeting  is  or  is 
not  a  religious  service  or  act  of  pub- 
lic worship,  regard  must  be  had  to 
the  main  purpose  which  the  persons 
present  have  in  view -when  they 
meet  together.  If  a  meeting  for  a 
charitable  object  were  to  be  opened 
by  a  prayer,  I  should  not  describe 
the  whole  meeting  as  an  act  of 
pubUc  worship.  If  the  prospects 
and  position  of  a  charitable  society 
were  stated  in  a  sermon  preached 
as  part  of  a  religious  service,  I 
should  describe  the  whole  meeting 
as  an  act  of  pubUc  worship.  Every 
case  must  depend  on  its  own  cir- 
cumstances. 

"  As  to  taking  part  in  the  Holy 
Commxmion,  the  question  is  am- 
biguous. If  'taking  part'  means 
taking  the  part  of  an  officiating 
minister,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
such  an  act  would  be  illegal.  If 
it  means  receiving  the  Communion 
as  a  worshipper,  the  question  is  one 
of  great  difficulty.  Such  an  act 
would,  I  think,  amount  to  an 
expression  of  heretical  opinions,  if 
the  service  embodied  doctrines 
opposed  to  those  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  in  that  case  it  would, 
of  course,  constitute  an  ecclesi- 
astical offence.  Even  if  the  service 
embodied  no  such  dootrinesi  I  am 
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inclined  to  think  that  neither  the 
act  of  commnnicatuig  nor  attend- 
ance (as  a  worshipper)  at  a  Non- 
conformist religions  jsiervice  in 
England  wonld  be  lawful  in  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Ghnroh  of  England. 
The  presumption — ^for  the  reason 
pointed  out  at  the  beginning  of  this 
opinion — ^is  against  the  legality  of 
snch  acts,  and  I  know  of  no  express 
authority  in  fayonr  of  their  legality. 
The  matter,  however,  especially  as 
regards  bare  presence  as  a  wor- 
shipper at  a  service  in  itself  unob- 
jectionable, admits  of  much  doubt. 
The  law  upon  subjects  of  this  nature 
is  so  vague  that  great  discretion 
would  practically  be  left  to  the 
Courts  in  deciding  any  question 
which  might  arise,  and  their  deci- 
sion would,  no  doubt,  be  influenced 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  ques- 
tion was  raised.  It  must  also  be 
observed,  that  as  worship  is  an  act 
of  the  mind  of  which  presence  at 
a  service  is  only  evidence,  and  as 
a  man  may  join  in  part,  but  not 
in  the  whole,  of  a  service  at  which 
he  is  present,  and  as  the  presump- 
tion in  criminal  proceedings  is 
always  in  favour  of  innocence,  the 
prosecution  of  a  clergyman  for  the 
acts  mentioned  would  be  sur- 
rounded with  difficulties ;  but  such 
a  prosecution  affords  the  only  means 
by  which  the  question  whether  such 
acts  are  legal  or  not  could  be  con- 
clusively determined. 

"  4.  I  do  not  think  that  any  of 
the  distinctions  suggested  in  the 
question  would  afifect  the  matter. 

«5.  I  think  the  illegality  does 
extend  to  the  chapels  of  theWesleyan 
Societies  and  to  those  of  Lady  Hunt- 
ingdon's Connexion.  Though  their 
doctrines  do  not  substantially  differ 
from  those  of  the  Established 
Church,  the  essence  of  the  system 
of  Church  government  of  each  of 
those  bodies  is  that  they  refuse  to 
recognise  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese. 


"With  respect  to  the  Oiunshes 
mentioned  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
question,  I  think  they  all  stand  on 
the  same  footing,  and  that  the  law- 
fulness, so  far  as  the  law  of  Eng^nd 
is  concerned,  of  taking  part,  either 
as  an  ofiGlciating  nodnister  or  as  a 
worshipper,  in  their  services  depends 
on  entirely  different  principles  from 
those  which  apply  to  England  and 
Wales. 

**  I  think  the  lawrecognises  the  dis- 
tinction between  doctrine,  morals, 
and  Church  government.  The  ex- 
pression of  heretical  opinunu  and 

immorality  aie  ecdesiaBtiealofEBnees 
wherever  they  may  take  place, 
though  if  the  offence  is  committed 
out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinaiy 
Spiritual  Courts,  there  might  be 
great  practical  dif&oolty  in  famish- 
ingit.  If  a  clergyman  of  the  Churdh 
of  England  profsesed  the  Boman 
Catholic  religion  or  lived  animmoral 
life  in  France,  he  would  undoubtedly 
commit  an  eoolesiaBtical  offence, 
though  there  might  be  great  prac- 
tical dif&culty  in  proceeding  against 
him  effectually.  These  difficulties 
might,  however,  be  removed  by 
circumstances.  If,  for  instance,  he 
was  presented  to  a  living  in  England, 
such  an  offence  would  justify  the 
Bishop  in  refusing  him  institi^on. 
"  With  regard  to  Church  govern- 
ment, the  case  is  different.  The 
question  whether  a  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England  who  takes 
part  in  the  services  of  a  different 
Church  out  of  England  and  Wales 
commits  an  ecclesiastical  offence, 
depends  on  the  question  whether 
the  maintenance  of  the  Episcopal 
form  of  Church  government  is  to  be 
regarded  as  matter  of  doctrine  or 
as  matter  of  discipline.  If  it  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  King's  Ecdesiastical 
Law  that  all  public  worship  not 
conducted  by  ministers  episcopally 
ordained  is  sinful  and  schismatical, 
then  it  would  be  an  ecclesiastical 
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offence  to  take  part  in  snob  worship 
in  any  part  of  the  world,  just  as  it 
would  be  an  ecclesiastical  offence  to 
profess  Atheism  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  If  it  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
King's  Ecclesiastioal  Law  that  the 
Bishops  of  England  and  Wales  are 
local  officers  with  known  powers 
and  a  local  jurisdiction,  and  that 
the  form  of  the  Church  government 
which  it  will  adopt  is  a  question  for 
each  particularOhurchythen  services 
conducted  by  ministers  not  episco- 
pally  ordained  in  places  beyond  the 
jurisdiction  of  English  Bishops  are 
not  crimes  according  to  the  King's 
^Ecclesiastical  Law.  ^e  case  is  like 
the  administration  of  justice  by 
Courts  differently  constituted  from 
our  own. 

'*  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  latter 
view  IB  correct;  that  the  acts  to 
which  the  question  refers  are  not 
ecclesiastical  offences ;  that  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of  England  who 
preaches,  officiates,  administers,  or 
takes  the  Sacrament,  or  is  present 
as  a  worshipper  at  the  services  of 
religious  bodies  out  of  England  and 
Wales  commits  no  ecclesiastical 
offence,  except  in  those  cases  in 
which  by  so  doing  he  expresses 
opinions  which  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land regards  as  heretical.  This 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  direct  necessary 
inference  from  the  19th,  20th,  28rd, 
and  84th  Articles  of  Beligion,  con- 
sidered in  reference  to  the  state  of 
facts  which  notoriously  existed  at 
the  time  when  those  Articles  were 
drawn  up  and  ratified.  The  infer- 
ence is  also  strongly  supported  by 
fhecircxmistance  that  a  Presbyterian 
form  of  Church  government  is 
established  in  Scotland  by  the  very 
same  authority — ^namely,  that  of 
Parliament — ^which  maintains  the 
Episcopal  form  in  England. 

**  It  may  be  asked  whether  the 
existence  or  non-existence  of  a 
Church  established  by  law  in  a 


foreign  country  makes  any  differ- 
ence in  the  case.  I  am  of  opinion 
that  as  far  as  the  law  of  England  is 
concerned  it  makes  no  difference. 

"  The  28rd  Article  says  that  it  is 
not  lawful  for  any  man  to  take  upon 
himself  the  office  of  preaching,  etc., 
'before  he  be  lawfully  called  and 
sent ;  *  and  it  explains  that  those 
persons  are  <  lawfully  called  and 
sent,  which  be  chosen  and  called  to 
this  work  by  men  who  have  publick 
authority  given  unto  them  in  the 
Congregation,  to  call  and  send  Minis- 
ters into  the  Lord's  vineyard.'  In 
Ireland,  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  in  most  of  the  British 
Colonies  the  law  of  the  land  author- 
izes all  persons  who  are.  so  minded 
to  associate  for  reUgious  purposes 
in  bodies  connected  by  a  voluntary 
contract,  and  this,  Ithink,  authorizes 
such  bodies  togive'publickauthority' 
to  their  officers — that  is,  it  enables 
them  to  confer  upon  their  clergy  a 
position  not  only  permitted  but  in 
various  ways  recognised  by  the  law 
of  the  land.  I  think  ih&t  any  such 
body  would  be  a  '  national  or  par« 
ticular  Church,*  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  84th  Article,  whether  its 
form  of  Church  government  was  or 
was  not  Episcopal,  and  that  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of  England  would 
commit  no  ecclesiastical  offence  in 
taking  part,  either  as  a  minister  or 
as  a  worshipper,  in  its  services,  un- 
less by  so  doing  he  expressed  hereti- 
cal opinions.      "J.  F.  Stephen. 

"  Temjple,  May  29." 

This  deliverance  bristles  with 
secondary  points  for  discussion,  but 
it  would  be  beside  our  purpose  here 
to  call  special  attention  to  any  of 
them.  The  drift  of  the  whole  is 
sufficiently  obvious.  As  might  be 
expected,  a  public  meeting  of  clergy- 
men and  Dissenting  ministers  was 
speedily  convened  with  the  objects 
of  defining  what  their  future  action, 
with   regard    to   establishing  the 
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legality  of  the  ezohange  of  their 
reBpeotiveptdpits,  should  be.  At  this 
gathering,  held  in  the  City  Temple, 
the  Chairman,  Mr.  Samuel  Morley, 
threw  oat  a  challenge  to  the  efteot 
that  though  "he  did  not  wish  to 
utter  a  word  that  might  look  in  the 
direction  of  antagonism,  he  was 
there  distinctly  to  state  that  he 
would  himself  personally — and  he 
was  sure  he  would  be  joined  by 
others — ^hold  any  clergyman  harm- 
less financially,  who,  not  from  a 
spirit  of  dogmatism,  or  from  any 
desire  to  oppose  the  law,  but  '.who, 
believing  it  [what  is  assumed]  not 
to  be  the  law,  would  be  prepared  to 
try  whether  this  [the  representation 
given  by  counsel]  were  the  law  or 
not."  Dr.  Parker,  for  his  part, 
thought  that  **  if  fifty  clergymen  of 
the  Church  of  England  would  preach 
in  fifty  Nonconformist  pulpits,  the 
battle  would  be  won,  and  no  Bishop 
could  ever  reverse  the  victory." 
The  Dean  of  Westminster  was 
"satisfied  that  they  were  more 
likely  to  obtain  these  changes, 
which  they  all  so  much  desired,  by 
constant  appeals  to  the  public 
opinion  of  England,  and  to  the 
Parliament  of  England,  than  by 
appealing  to  any  other  court." 
"What  the  meeting  declared  was,  its 
judgment  "that  the  restrictions 
placed  upon  the  clergy  of  the  Church 
of  England,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  counsel  now  given  on  the  subject 
of  Conformist  ministers  taking  part 
in  services  other  than  those  pre- 
scribed by  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
are  injurious  to  the  fraternal  inter- 
course between  the  various  Pro- 
testant Churches  of  this  land,  which 
is  imperatively  required  for  the 
interest  of  catholic  Christianity." 

Here,  it  is  likely,  the  hope  of 
bringing  Church  and  Dissent  into 
harmonious  practical  working,  in 
agreement  with  the  existing  law  of 


the  land,  will  definitely  cease.  The 
appeal  will  now  be  made  to  public 
opinion.  It  is  improbable  that  asy 
Nonconformist  will  tiy  in  an  Eccle- 
siastical court  his  right  to  preach, 
on  being  invited  to  do  so,  in  the 
pulpit  of  a  parish  church ;  it  ib 
equally  improbable  that  a  clergy- 
man will  be  found  who,  the  law 
standing  as  it  presumably  now  does, 
would  expect  his  diocesan  to  sanc- 
tion his  preaching  in  a  Dissenting 
place  of  worship.  Tet  some  few 
interchanges  of  this  kind  will  take 
place, — the  Bev.  Samuel  Minton 
says  that  within  the  last  three 
years  he  has  accepted  "  many  "  in- 
vitations to  preach  in  Dissenting 
pulpits.  The  authorities  of  the 
Establishment  are  therefore  in  a 
serious  difficulty :  one  of  two  evils, 
looking  at  the  afiair  from  their  point 
of  view,  is  apparently  inevitable  if 
there  be  but  some  half  a  dozen 
clerg3rmen  whose  sympathies  are 
with  Mr.  Fremantle  and  the  Dean 
of  Westminster,  and  who  care  for 
their  views  so  much  as  to  think  it 
worth  while  contending  for  them* 
Neither  in  the  Diocese  of  Bipon, 
nor  in  that  of  London,  nor  indeed 
anywhere  on  English  Episcopalian 
territory,  can  such  proceedings  as 
those  which  Mr.  Fremantle  con- 
templated a  few  months  ago  be 
now  winked  at;  whilst  to  prosecute 
an  ofifender  in  this  kind  would  be  a 
step  that  a  Bishop  might  well  be 
glad  to  escape  the  necessity  of 
taking,  though  it  were  at  the  price 
of  the  forfeiture  of  his  lawn.  Dr. 
Jackson  has  his  own  sense  of  duty, 
and  it  must  be  respected;  but 
many  a  good  Bishop  would  have 
winked,  and  that  perhaps  wisely, 
at  a  proposal  wrong  only  as  made 
so  by  Ecclesiastical  canons  no 
longer  applicable  to  our  times. 
London,  June  IBtht  1875. 
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May  4th,  1875. 
The  Rev.  Db.  Puhshon,  Preeident  ol  the  Conference,  in  the  Ohair. 


The  hastily-expressed  opinion,  that 
the  WesleyanHome-Miflsion  Fond  and 
work  were  unpopular  in  the  Connexion, 
— ^whioh  did  not  meet  when  it  was 
altered  with  any  aooeptanoe  with  those 
who  were  well  informed  on  the  snbjeet, 
— ^reoeiyed  a  satisfaotoxy  refutation  at 
the  reoent  public  meeting  at  City-Boad 
chapel.  Good  as  the  attendance  hae 
been  of  reoent  years,  it  was  all  that 
conld  be  desired  this  year.  The  chapel 
was  at  an  early  hour  crowded  in  every 
part,  and  though  fonns  were  placed 
in  the  aisles,  a  yery  large  number  of 
persons  could  only  find  standing-room ; 
which  they  persistently  occupied  for 
seyenJ  hours.  There  was  also  a  larger 
attendance  of  ministers  and  prominent 
friends  of  the  mission-work,  both  of 
London  and  the  Provinces,  than  on 
any  former  occasion;  whilst  the  col- 
lection, £168,  was  double  that  of  any 
previous  year,  and  £180  more  than  the 
average  of  the  last  sixteen  years.  The 
interest  of  the  large  assembly  was 
secured  to  the  end  of  what  was  a 
well-sustained,  spirited,  and  practical 
meeting. 

A  Paper  was  read  wh}ob  showed 
that  the  progress  of  Methodism  from 
the  year  1856  to  1874  should  encou- 
rage its  friends  and  adherents.  The 
number  of  Church-members  in  Great 
Britain  in  1856  was  268,885 ;  the  num- 
ber in  1874  was  851,645,  an  increase 
of  87,810.  The  number  of  ministers, 
exelnsive  of  preachers  "  on  trial,"  in 
1856  was  031 ;  the  number  in  1874  was 
1,815,  an  increase  of  884.  The  aggres- 
sive Home-Mission  work,  which  has 
created  the  present  liberal  public 
interest  in  this  Fund,  and  which  has 
led  to  its  augmentation,  has  had  spent 
on  it,  from  1859,  £128,575.  In  eveiy 
year  since  the  revival  of  our  Home- 
Mission  agency  considerable  additions 
of  Churoh-members  have  been  reported 
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in  Circuits  associated  with  our  Mis^ 
sions  ;  and  in  the  last  two  years  the 
additions  in  Home-Mission  stations 
exclusively,  as  certified  by  the  Super- 
intendents of  Circuits,  have  been 
1,117  members.  Further,  to  sustaiu 
Circuits  which  are  practically  of  a 
Mission  character,  and  to  maintain  a 
sufficient  nxmiber  of  ministers  that  our 
work  may  be  kept  in  existence,  and  to 
extend  its  influence  in  places  where 
great  need  exists  for  our  operations, 
and  where,  but  for  the  help  obtained 
from  this  Fund,  the  results  of  our  past 
aggressive  and  pastoral  labour  would 
be  weakened  or  destroyed,  grants  for 
**  ordinary  "  and  "  extraordinary  "  de- 
ficiencies have  been  made  in  the  last 
seventeen  years,  averaging  £10,888 
per  annum.  But  for  this  assistance 
the  present  nxmiber  of  our  ministers 
— ^now  confessedly  too  small — ^would 
have  to  be  decreased,  with  certain 
consequences  fearful  to  contemplate 
in  these  days  of  dangerous  error  and 
sin. 

The  Bev.  Chables  Fbbbt,  General 
Secretary,  said:— "The  large  towns, 
and  pre-eminently  the  Metropolis,weigh 
heavily  on  the  minds  and  sympathies 
of  the  Committee.  Had  we  a  sufficient 
nxmiber  of  men,  and  sufficient  fcmds, 
we  could  find  more  than  ample  em- 
ployment for  treble  the  number  of 
Home-Missionary  ministers  employed 
by  us  in  London  and  the  neighboxir- 
hood;  and  even  then  we  shoxild  not 
be  trenching  upon  the  good  laboxirs  of 
any  godly  people,  or  of  any  Church 
or  Chxirch-organization  whatever.  We 
have  been  greatly  encoxiraged  in  our 
work  in  the  Metropolis,  although  we 
have  not  been  able  to  overtake  half  of 
what  we  had  intended.  If  we  look  at 
Chequer- Alley,  we  see  a  true  Mission 
effort,  and  I  see  there  what  many  peo- 
ple do  not  see — great  reason  for  con- 
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tinned  and  increased  bperations.  We 
mnst,  therefore,  take  enconragement 
from  what  we  know— of  large  nnm- 
bers  of  persons  being  brought  to  God 
in  a  place  like  that. 

'^  I  wonld  now  refer  to  the  Eaat  of 
London.  I  look  upon  that  work  with 
great  thanksgiving  to  God.  Why,  as 
to  the  material  progress,  if  the  chapels 
and  other  public  buildings  in  that 
neighbourhood  belonging  to  Meth- 
odism were  to  be  sold  to-morrow,  they 
would  realise  £40,000  at  least.  And 
there  is  no  debt  upon  any  of  this  pro- 
perty. Then  there  have  been  raised 
ohurohes  of  liying  men — for  we  are 
not  satisfied  with  merely  building 
churches  and  chapels .... 

**The  great  thing,  however,  that 
weighs  upon  us  just  now  is  *  Village 
Methodism.*  The  Tillages  of  England 
are  in  many  parts  in  a  most  destitute 
condition,  and  many  of  them  are  under 
the  influence  of  Popish  and  destruc- 
tive errors  which  go  far  to  enervate 


the  strength  of  the  English  character, 
to  destroy  our  boasted  and  cheriahed 
loyalty  to  the  Grown  and  Constitution 
of  these  realms,  and  to  render  the 
people  willing — I  pray  God  they  never 
may  be ! — ^to  lay  the  authority  of  the 
Crown  and  Oonstitution  at  the  feet  of 

the  Pope 

"As  to  the  returns  respecting  the 
Army  and  Navy,  the  nnmber  of  de- 
clared Wesleyana  reported  last  year 
in  Great  Britain  and  Malta  was  5,078, 
in  Ireland  1,040,  and  in  the  embodied 
Militia,  2,960.  The  March  returns  from 
the  Military  and  Naval  Stationa,  such 
as  Aldershot,  Chatham,  etc.,  show 
8,684  declared  Wesleyans.  We  have 
nearly  as  many  declared  Wesleyans 
abroad  aa  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
about  whom,  with  rare  exceptions, 
returns  are  not  furnished  to  us.  In 
the  Navy  there  is  a  larger  proportion 
of  our  men  than  in  the  Army.  The 
spiritual  results  of  our  Army  work  are 
most  encouraging." 
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Meetings,  1875. 


FiBST  LoMDON  Dibtbiot:  1.  Can- 
ning Town.— The  past  year  has  been 
one  of  trial  to  our  people,  partly 
through  the  long  and  severe  winter, 
and  partly  through  the  uncertainty  of 
labour  in  this  district.  We  are  thank- 
ful, however,  to  report  an  increase  of 
members  on  the  year.  The  premises 
at  Barking  Road  are  now  finished. 
The  Bev.  Stephen  Cox  had  raised 
about  £400  for  this  object  before  he 
left  the  Circuit,  which  amount  was 
spent  by  his  successor,  the  late  Bev. 
John  Gostick,  in  building  the  vestries, 
in  part.  These  have  been  completed 
according  to  the  architect's  design, 
the  galleries  furnished  with  pews,  and 
the  chapel  painted  and  cleaned.  '  We 
have  now  full  accommodation.  The 
present  expenditure  has  been  £550, 
which,  with  the  amount  expended 
before^  makes  the  total  cost  £1,000. 
There  will  be  no  debt.  We  are  thank- 


ful to  God,  and  also  to  the  generous 
friends  who  have  kindly  aided  us  in 
this  good  work.  May  we  be  equally 
successful  in  building  up  the  spiritual 
house  I 

The  Sunday-schools  of  the  Cirenit 
are  in  a  flourishing  state.  The  con 
gregations  at  North  Woolwich  have 
been  good,  and  the  Society  is  inereaaiag. 
This  place  needs  more  ministerial 
labour  than  can  at  present  be  given 
to  it. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  not  without 
enconragement  to  labour  on  in  this 
district, — ^in  which  the  population  is  so 
entirely  different  from  that  of  any 
other  in  London,  consisting  of  about 
sixty  thousand  artisans.  We  feel  it 
to  be  our  duty  more  than  ever  to  ex- 
tend  and  strengthen  Methodism; 
and  look  up  to  God  for  His  prospering 
blessing. 

H.  J.  Stksb. 
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2.  Btbatfobd. — During  the  paat  year 
thiB  Mission  has   suffered  yery  con- 
siderably from  the  remoyal  of  several 
families  from  the  neighbourhood,  by 
which  for  a  while  the  congregations 
were  seriously  affected;  but,  by  the 
blessing   of  God  upon  earnest    and 
united  labour.othershave  been  brought 
under  the  ministry  of  the  Word,  several 
of  whom  have  joined  classes.   Upwards 
of  fifty  persons  have  been  added  to  the 
Society   during  the  year,    and  after 
making  up  for  removals,  deaths,  etc., 
there  remains  a  net  increase  of  twenty 
members.    Cottage  and  open-air  ser- 
vices have  been  successfully  held  in 
destitute  localities ;  and  the  Sunday- 
Bchoolfl   are  very  efficiently  worked, 
and  attended  with  most  encouraging 
fpiritual  results.    The  various  Funds 
have  been  well  and  increasingly  sus- 
tained, and  there  is  every  prospect  of 
the   Mission  shortly  becoming    self- 
BOpporting. 

Edwuu)  WOBXKAir. 


3.  WATroBD. — The  usual  Sunday 
congregations  are  exceedingly  good. 
The  Sunday-school  suffers  for  want  of 
room  to  accommodate  the  children ;  if 
the  premises  were  larger,  we  should 
have  a  far  more  prosperous  work. 
The  week-evening  services  axe  much 
better  attended  in  the  winter  than 
during  the  sxmimer  months.  On  all 
our  sacramental  occasions  we  have  a 
large  number  of  communicants.  Our 
Love-feasts  are  also  well  attended.  A 
good  Bible-class,  composed  mainly 
of  young  people,  has  been  sustained 
during  the  year.  An  occasional  ser- 
vice has  been  begun  in  a  viUage,  about 
four  miles  from  Watford,  which  is 
encouraging  to  us.  Open-air  preach- 
ing is  carried  on  when  the  weather 
permits.  The  sick  and  the  poor  are 
visited ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  good  is  being  done,  and  that  Meth- 
odism is  taking  a  deeper  hold  upon  the 
people. 

A.  S.  Weitb. 


GBNEBAL  EELIGIOdS  INTELLIGENCE. 

CTlie  extracts  whkh  appeur  In  our  paget  iind«r  the  head  of  "  General  BeliglooB  InteDigence," 
are  earefolly  taken  from  the  most  tnutworthy  souoea  at  oni  oommand.  We  eannot  nndertake, 
howeyer,  to  answer  for  the  propriety,  in  all  casea,  of  their  literary  etyle ;  to  guarantee,  in  every 
inatanee,  the  aeeoraey  of  datee,  or  of  the  namea  of  porBona  and  places ;  or  to  endorse  all  the  tIows 
which,  on  partleolar  snbjeets  connected  with  cTangellcal  enterprise,  agents  of  the  Tarioos  Bellgious 
SocleUes  and  Oommittees  may  adyanee.] 


Ankivsbsabt  of  thb  Chuboh  Mis- 

8I0NABY     SOCIXTT  :     BfBBCH    OF    THB 

Bishop  of  Dubham. — At  the  late 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  Bishop  Baring 
observed : — "  I  believe  one  great  reason 
why  the  missionaries  of  this  Society, 
amid  the  various  blasts  of  unsound 
doctrine  which  have  agitated  the 
Church — ^the  main  reason  why  these 
men  have  been  kept  sound  in  the  faith, 
is  that  prayer  has  been  continually 
made  on  their  behalf.  The  other  rea- 
son why  I  believe  God's  blessing  has 
been  vouchsafed  to  this  Society  is  this, 
thai  during  the  thiee-qnarters  of  a 
century  in  which  it  has  existed  it  has 

2 


held  firmly  and  consistently  to  Evan- 
gelical doctrine.  There  have  been 
times  when  it  has  been  suggested,  and 
those  times  may  come  again,  that  a 
little  more  of  union  with  other 
Societies,  or  other  parties,  working  in 
the  Church  at  the  same  work,  might 
bring  increased  influence  and  support; 
and  there  have  been  occasions  when  it 
has  been  suggested  that  the  Society, 
where  they  have  missions  and  where 
there  is  a  bishop,  should  give  more 
power  to  the  bishop,  and  that  they 
should  give  up  their  control  over  their 
missionaries.  There  have  been  times, 
again,  when  it  has  been  said  by  friends 
of  missions  that  it  was  an  anomaly 
u  2 
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that  a  self-oonfltitnted  Society  Bhonld 
carry  out  work  which  is  the  real  work 
of  the  Church  at  large,  and  that  there- 
fore this  Society  and  the  other  Socie- 
ties alike  should  occupy  themselves  in 
collecting  money,  and  should  give  up 
all  authority  and  management  to  a 
Board  of  Missions.    These  objections 
have  been  urged,  and  will  be  urged 
again,  but  the  Society  has  gone  on  in 
its  own  plain,  straightforward  course. 
It  has  felt  that  if  it  obtained  more 
ecclesiastical  status,  by  giving  up  its 
own  principles,  it  would  lose  its  inde- 
pendence, and  in  losing  its  independ- 
ence it  would  lose  its  usefulness.  And 
the  reason  why  this  Society  is  trusted 
in  80  remarkable  a  way,  not  merely  by 
the  associations  and  by  those  who  sub- 
scribe to  it,  but  by  the  whole  body  of 
Evangelical  Ohristendom,  I  may  say, 
is  because  it  has  stood  firm  to  its 
principles,    and   therefore  has    only 
sent  forth  men  varying,  indeed,  in 
ability,— some  suited  to  translate  lan- 
guages, some  suited  for  direct  mis- 
sionary work,  some   better  suited  to 
build  up  the  converted  heathen  in 
their  faith,— but  one  and  all  uttering 
the  same  message,  without  any  varia- 
tion or  uncertainty,  preaching  in  all 
its  simplicity  *  Jesus  Christ,  and  Him 
omoified ;  *  holding  forth  to  the  perish- 
ing heathen  the  pure  Bread  of  Life,  un- 
adulterated with  the  leaven  either  of 
neology  or  of  sacramentalism. 

«  You  must  be  content,  believers  as 
you  are  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ  as  the 
one  remedy  for  your  own  sin-sick  souls, 
and  for  a  sin-sick  world — ^you  must  be 
content  to  believe  that  the  wisdom  of 
the  world  is  foolishness  with  God.  They 
who  tell  you  otherwise  may  have  great 
influence  and  weight,  on  account  of 
their  position  in  philosophy  and 
science;  but  they  are  not  so  distin- 
guished as  humble  servants  of  God's 
Word  and  followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ ;  and  you  may  well  be  content 
to  know  that  the  faith  you  received 
from  your  fathers,  and  the  Christianity 
which  has  been  the  great  source,  the  one 
source,  of  the  elevation  of  our  country 


to  its  present  prominence  among  the 
nations  of  the  world,— which  has  been 
our  source  of  hope  and  content,  peace 
and  consolation,  for  generations  and 
generations  in  past  days,— is  still  such 
in  the  present  day.  The  hope  of  Chris- 
tians will  last  in  all  its  fuhiess  and  power 
when  the  Socialists  and  the  philo- 
sophers, with  all  their  speculations 
and  theories,  have  passed  into 
oblivion. 

"Now,  there  is  another  class  that  you 
need  to  stand  firm  against.    You  must 
not  be  ashamed  to  own  yourselves  as 
Evangelicals.    There  is  a  large  num- 
ber of  persons  who  say  now-a-days  that 
Evangelical  religion  has  lost  its  life-- 
has  lost  its  power  and  vigour  ;  that  it 
was  very  good  in  past  days,  but  that 
its  power  has  gone  now.  I  do  not  think 
that    this     meeting    indioates    that 
Evangelical  religion  has  lost  its  power ; 
I  do  not  think  that  the  Beport  of  the 
Society,  showing  increased    interest 
and  increased  work,  indicates  that  it 
is  in  a  dying  state.    I  was  reading 
only  the  other  day  an  article  in  which 
it  was  set  forth  how  completely  weak, 
imperfect,  and  useless  was  the  work 
now  of  the    Evangelicals,  and  how 
superior  is  the  work  of  the  Bitualista 
of  the  present  time.    Speaking  with 
regard  to  the  extent  of  their  work  and 
their  zeal,  and  the  number  of  churches 
built  in  the  last  ten  years,  it  divides 
the  time  into  three  decades  of  years. 
The  first  decade  was  that  of  the  Evan- 
gelicals, the  next  that  of  the  Tracta- 
rians,  and  the  third  that  of  the  Bitual- 
ists.    In  the  first  decade  there  was  a 
good  number  of  churches  built,  but 
not  a  very  great  manifestation.     In 
the  reign  of  the  Traotarians  there  was 
a  considerable  increase;   but  in  the 
reign  of  the  Bitualists  the  number  of 
churches  built  was  twice  as  many  as 
all  those  built  in  the  two  formerreigns. 
Why,  they  might  just  as  well  argue 
that,  because  we  find  in  the  statement 
read  to-day  that  the  communicants  in 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  have 
nearly  doubled  in  the  last  ten  years, 
and   nearly  doubled  in   the  fonner 

decade  over  that  preceding  it,  all  this 
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was  the  work  of  the  Bitnalists.  Why, 
this  work  of  building  ohorohes,  and 
otherwise  manifesting  zeal,  i0  the 
leBtilt  of  the  work  of  the  Eyangelicals. 
They  sowed  the  seed,  and  we  are  reap- 
ing the  fruit.  Be  bold  in  proclaiming 
the  Gospel  to  be  'the  power  of  God 
nnto  salyation/  and  let  all  your  deeds 
at  the  same  time  be  done  in  oharity. 

"  There  is  a  cpreat  deal  of  false  charity 
in  the  present  day ;  there  is  a  oharity 
whidh  seeks  to  excuse  error.  True 
eharity  rejoices  in  the  trath  while  it 
pities  and  seeks  to  bring  back  the  err- 
ing. It  has  no  pity  for,  or  sympathy 
with,  the  error ;  the  tmth  most  be 
held.  It  is  Yery  pleasant  to  hare 
unity,  but  truth  must  be  put  before 
concord,  and  the  only  real  basis  of 
lasting  unity  is  the  basis  of  essen- 
tial truth.  May  I  say  one  word 
as  an  old  clergyman  to  my  brethren, 
the  younger  clergy  f  I  think  I  shall  be 
echoing  the  feelings  of  many  a  true- 
hearted  layman  in  the  Church  of 
England  when  I  say  that  you — ^yon 
too— must  stand  fast  in  the  faith. 
These  are  days  when  you  are  asked  for 
a  little  concession,  a  little  compromise 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing,  as  they 
would  say,  a  lasting  peace.  But  the 
oOncession  and  the  compromise  are  all 
on  one  side.  Just  take  up  the  east- 
ward position,  just  allow  the  wearing 
of  Eucharistic  vestments,  just  permit 
one  or  two  other  things,  and  then  all 
will  be  peace !  A  subtile  enemy  says, 
'  Just  give  me  your  outposts,  and  then 
we  shall  be  friends,*  whUe  his  design 
is  as  soon  as  they  are  taken  to  take 
the  citadel  itself.  My  dear  friends,  it 
is  very  easy  to  say  all  this,  it  is  very 
easy  to  plead  this,  but  it  is  very  hard 
for  many  a  clergyman  in  a  country  dis- 
trict to  stand  fast  thus  in  the  faith.  He 
may  have  some  influentialparishioners 
who  seek  to  introduce  that  which  he 
caimot  approve  of;  he  may  be  sur- 
rounded by  clergymen  who  are  of  a 
different  view.  He  would  fain  act 
wherever  he  can  in  a  friendly  spirit 
with  his  parishioners ;  he  would  fain 
be  good  friends  with  those  clergy  who 


surround  him,  and  it  is  so  easy,  so 
very  easy,  to  yield  a  little  and  a  little, 
to  allow  of  a  little  more  ornament  or 
ritual,  a  little  more  sacramentalism, 
a  little  dropping  of  distinct  dogmatic 
teaching,  and  then  all  will  be  friends !  It 
is  hard  for  that  isolated  clergyman; 
but  I  doubt  not  you  will  say,  as  the 
Apostle  did  of  old,  that  you  will  not 
give  place— ^  no,  not  for  an  hour  * — to 
that  which  is  at  variance  with  the 
Gospel  of  Christ.  The  position  of  the 
minister  in  itself  is  nothing ;  but  if  it 
indicates  sacramental  doctrine— if  it 
teaches  that  the  minister  of  Christ  is 
a  sacrificing  priest,  then,  my  friends, 
you  must  stand  out  against  it,  because 
it  is  seeking  to  strike  at  the  very 
foundation  of  the  Gospel.  Then  let 
your  teaching  be  thoroughly  Evange- 
lical. That  was  the  teaching  of  the 
Beformers ;  it  is  the  teaching  of  your 
Prayer-Book,  of  your  Articles ;  it  is 
the  teaching  of  God's  own  Word ;  and 
therefore  it  will  be  mighty  for  the 
pulling  down  of  error.  Magna  est 
veritas^-and,  above  all,  when  the 
Veritas  is  Dei  Veritas — etpreetalehit" 
— Evangelical  Christendom, 

The  Annual  Mestino  of  the  Bbi- 
tish  and  fobeion  blblb  society,  1876. 
— ^The  attendance  at  this  Meeting  was 
rather  above  than  below  the  average. 
Exeter  Hall  was  well  filled,  and  in 
some  parts  crowded.  The  Chair  was 
taken,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
proceedings  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  subsequently,  on  his 
arrival  before  the  reading  of  the  Be- 
port,  by  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  as 
President.  The  Beport,  which  was  read 
by  the  Bev.  S.  Bergne,  stated  that  the 
receipts  and  expenditure  had  been 
larger  than  in  any  previous  year. 
Adverting  to  the  Society's  origin  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
it  was  remarked  as  probable  that  at 
that  time  there  were  not  more  than 
four  million  or  five  million  copies  of 
the  Sacred  Volume  in  all  the  world, 
existing  in  about  fifty  different  trans- 
lations. Since  the  establishment  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
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nearly  seyenty-foor  million  copies  of 
the  Word  of  Qod,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
have  been  oironlated  from  its  depots, 
while  other  kindred  Societies  which 
haye  sprang  oat  of  it,  and  have  been 
aided  by  it,  have  distribated  about 
fifty-three  million  copies  more ;  so  that 
daring  the  present  centoiy  about  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty-seren  million  copies 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  have  been  put  into  circolation 
by  Bible  Societies  alone  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.  The  number  of 
languages  and  dialects  in  which  Ood's 
Word  is  translated  has  been  raised 
from  fifty  to  upwards  of  two  hundred. 
In  above  thirty  instances  languages 
have  been  for  the  first  time  reduced 
to  a  written  form,  in  order  to  give  the 
people  speaking  them  the  Word  of 
God.  In  addition  to  a  circulation  of 
English  Scriptures  to  the  extent  of 
about  thirty-eight  million  copies  in 
Ghreat  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  Ck>lo- 
nies,  the  Society  is  prosecuting  its 
work  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe, 
as  well  as  among  the  principal  Asiatic 
and  African  nations,  in  Madagascar,  in 
the  chief  islands  of  the  South  Pacific, 
in  South  America,  Mexico,  Labrador, 
and  Greenland ;  and  is  ever  ready  to 
furnish  Christian  missionaries  with 
the  Word  of  God  in  the  languages 
of  the  nations  amongst  whom  they 
labour.  The  issues  of  the  Society  for 
the  year  were  as  follow :— From  the 
dep6t  at  home,  one  million  four  hun- 
dred and  seventy-three  thousand  and 
twenty-seven ;  from  depOts  abroad,  one 
million  one  hundred  and  forty-six 
thousand  four  hundred ; — ^two  million 
six  hundred  and  nineteen  thousand 
four  hundred  and  twenty-seven  copies 
of  Bibles,  Testaments,  and  por- 
tions. The  total  issues  of  the  Society 
now  amount  to  seventy*three  million 
seven  hundred  and  fiity  thousand  five 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  copies.— i^i^. 

Beak  Clobx  or  thx  Cikculation  or 
TRi  SoBiPTURis.— The  anniversary  of 
a  local  auxiliary  recently  fumiflhed 
opportunity  for  Uie  following  remarks 
from  Dean  Olose  :— 

If,  he  said,  the  original  founders  of 


this  and  of  kindred  institutions  ooold 
rise  from  their  graves  they  would  be 
transported  with  gratitude  and  thank- 
fulness to  almigh^  God.  They  had 
sown  the  seed  and  we  were  gathering 
in  the  harvest.  We  saw  also  dearly 
set  forth  in  this  work  the  foreknow- 
ledge and  purpose  of  God ;  who  knew 
that  in  the  times  in  which  we  should 
live  there  would  be  springing  up  weeds 
and  thorns  and  thistles  of  infidelify 
on  the  one  hand  and  superstition  on 
the  other.  He  knew  not  which  seed 
was  worst,  it  was  a  choice  between 
thistles  and  dandelions.  He  feared 
himself  for  the  interests  of  God*s 
Chuzoh— whatever  mig^t  be  the  in- 
terest of  his  own— he  feared,  for  God's 
Churdh,  universally  infidelity  more 
than  superstition.  He  heard  of  it 
rising  in  different  forms  and  shapes, 
and  especially  among  the  young  and 
in  the  colleges  of  our  youtti.  It  was 
very  fearful  to  hear  what  came  to  his 
ears  ofttimes  of  looseness  of  principle^ 
and  of  irreverence  for  God's  Word, 
and  of  cavilling  at  it,  and  such  things. 
Our  Heavenly  Father  had  foreseen  all 
this,  and,  therefore,  prepared  this 
spiritual  machinery  by  which  the  Book 
itself,  and  its  portions,  should  be  scat- 
tered more  widely  over  the  f aoe  of  the 
earth  than  it  had  ever  been  since 
Christ  came  into  the  world. 

An  old  writer  had  said  that  the 
Bible  was  the  best  Book  ever  written 
against  Popery,  and  so  it  was  the  best 
Book  ever  written  against  infidelity. 
He  believed  that  half  the  supposed  or 
affected  infidels  in  the  country  had 
never  read  the  Book  which  they  pro* 
f  essed  to  disbelieve.  He  had  more  con- 
fidence in  the  wide  circulation  of  the 
pure  Book  itself  than  all  the  books  on 
the  evidences  of  Christianity  that  ever 
were  written ;  it  was  not  merely  the 
sujterior  excellence  of  that  Book  itself^ 
but  there  was  a  vital  power  in  it — the 
life  of  God  was  in  it.  Let  them  recol- 
lect the  high  character  of  the  Book, 
and  not  forget  that  it  was  the  record 
of  the  early  instmotions  of  God  Him- 
self.   It  was  not  God*s  written  Wozd 
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bnt  God's  spoken  Word ;  Ihree-fonrths 
of  the  Book  were  the  utterances  of 
God  Himself.  There  was  a  spirit,  a 
power,  a  vital  energy  in  the  Book  it- 
self, and  those  who  knew  it  were  wil- 
ling to  attest  the  fact  that  a  single 
verse  of  that  Book  had  often  been 
made  the  instmment  of  life  and  salva- 
tion to  a  dead  sonl.  His  confidence 
was  in  the  Book  of  God 

Ekgush  Apolooibts  for  Vaticanism: 
Db.  Newmav,  Cardinal  Manning,  and 
MoNSioNOR  Caf£l. — We  held  from  the 
first  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  rendered 
a  signal  service  to  the  caose  of  civil 
and  religions  liberty  by  his  "  Expostn- 
lation"  addressed  to  onr  Boman 
Catholic  fellow-subjects.  Even  those 
who  blame  him  most  for  ever  raising 
the  controversy  stirred  by  his  pam- 
phlet, most  admit  that  it  has  certainly 
had  the  effect  of  eliciting  ample  ex- 
planations from  those  best  qualified  to 
offer  them.  The  challenge  flung  down 
with  remarkable  vigour  has  been  taken 
up  with  as  remarkable  promptitude. 
Boman  Catholics  of  all  degrees  have 
oome  forward  to  vindicate  the  Vatican 
Decrees,  and  to  confute  the  notion 
that  they  involve  innovations  mena- 
cing the  rights  of  the  civil  power. 
Amongst  those  who  have  stepped  into 
the  arena  to  do  battle  for  Bome,  there 
are  three  whose  titles  will  be  uni- 
Tcrsally  recognised  as  spokesmen  for 
their  Church,  on  the  score  of  intel- 
lectual eminence,  of  approved  Catho- 
licism, and,  as  regards  two,  of  high 
ecclesiastical  appointments.  There 
could  not  be  found,  within  the  Roman 
community,  three  men  who  more  fully 
represent,  by  the  combination  of  their 
characteristics,  the  shadings  of  tone 
and  impulse  tolerated  within  the 
recognised  pale  of  the  Papal  Church, 
than  Dr.  Newman,  Archbishop  Man- 
ning, and  Monsignor  Capel. 

Upon  Dr.  Newman's  merits,  as  a 
fervent  Catholic,  a  devoted  priest,  a 
theologian  imbued  with  life-long  study 
of  divinity,  and  above  all,  as  a  great 
teacher  and   exponent  of    religious 


thought,  it  is  superfluous  to  dilate. 
His  eminence  is  acknowledged  on  all 
sides.  In  passing  through  the  ordeal 
of  a  change  of  faith,  his  pious  nature 
has  never  thrown  aside,  towards  those 
from  whom  he  separated,  conciliatory 
forms  of  expression  which  beam  with 
an  air  of  genial  candour,  any  more 
than  it  has  contracted,  as  so  often 
befalls  converts,  that  overwrought 
temperament  which  delights  in  strain- 
ing bonds  of  doctrine  to  intolerable 
tension.  Of  this  grace  of  mind,  and 
pleasing  avoidance  of  asperity  in  argu- 
ment, his  "Letter  to  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  *'  is  a  notable  example,  offer- 
ing in  this,  as  in  many  other  respects, 
a  contrast  to  publications  on  the 
same  topics  by  his  distinguished  co- 
religionists. 

The  hierarchical  position  of  an 
Archbishop  of  Westminster  would 
necessarily  always  attach  capital 
weight  to  whatever  came  from  his  pen 
in  behalf  of  his  Church ;  but  there  are 
grounds  why  exceptional  authority 
must  belong  to  the  words  of  Arch- 
bishop Manning,  when  expounding 
acts  which  emanate  from  the  present 
occupant  of  the  Holy  See.  His  pro- 
motion to  the  eminent  office  he 
occupies  was  made  under  circum- 
stances signally  illustrative  of  the 
esteem  he  enjoys  in  Rome,  for  it  was 
due  to  the  personal  action  of  Pius  IX., 
who  deliberately  set  aside  the  nomina- 
tions recommended,  in  accordance 
with  custom,  by  the  Chapter.  Besides, 
Archbishop  Manning  was,  as  he 
admits,  a  principal  agent  in  bringing 
to  pass  the  Vatican  Decrees,  so  that 
no  one  should  be  better  qualified  to 
explain  their  intention. 

Monsignor  Capel,  again,  can  point, 
in  voucher  of  the  excellence  of  his 
doctrine,  to  a  distinction  second  only 
to  the  high  trust  for  which  the  Arch- 
bishop was  selected.  When  in  the 
Roman  councils  it  was  seen  fit  to 
attempt,  in  Protestant  England,  the 
experiment,  which  has  not  met  with 
much  encouragement,  even  in  Catho 
tic  Ireland,  of  an  umversity  embody 
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ing  strictly  Papal  prinoiplea,  Monsig- 
nor  Capel  was  singled  ont  of  the  mase 
of  English  Catholics  as  the  man  best 
qualified  to  preside  oyer  a  scholastic 
institntion  vhioh,  it  is  fondly  hoped, 
will  neutralise  the  deleterious  influ- 
ence of  our  educational  system,  and 
eharm  away  the  youth  of  England 
from  the  noxLous  atmosphere  of  our 
national  high-schools  into  the  oare- 
fully-weeded  pasture-grounds   of  an 
immaculate  doctrine—an  ample  mark 
of  the  implicit  confidence  which  Home 
reposes  in  his  judgment  and  his  doc- 
trine.   Taking  the  pleadings  of  these 
three  champions  in  the  aggregate,  we 
may  feel  assured  of  haying  before  us 
eyery  argument  it  is  possible  to  adduce 
in  refutation  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  alle- 
gations.    Whateyer  can  be  said  in 
disapproyal  of  the  Vatican  Decrees 
containing  aught  oontraiy  to  the  im- 
memorial customs  of  the  Church,  or 
fraught  with  possible  danger  either  to 
its  traditional  constitution,  or  to  its 
relations  towards  the  State,  that  will« 
of  a  certainty,  be  found  somewhere  in 
the  pages  of  one  or  other  of  those  three 
most   competent    spokesmen ;    and, 
whateyer  does  not  so  stand  there,  we 
may  confidently  assume  to  haye  been 
omitted  because  these  eminent  adyo- 
oates  instinctiyely  felt  that  the  plea 
could  not  possibly  be  sustained  with 
any  show  of  plausibility. 

One  more  obseryation  we  must  make 
before  proceeding    to    examine   the 
arguments  respectiyely  adranoed  by 
these  advocates.    Dr.  Newman,  con- 
scious of  the  yariance  in  animus  that 
may  be  discernible  between  his  plead- 
ings  and  those    of   others,    gently 
deprecates  as  a  **  showy  and  service- 
able retort  in  oontroversy,  but  nothing 
more,"  any  criticism  founded  on  the 
"very  considerable  differences  in  argu- 
m«nt  and  opinion  between  himself  and 
others  who  have  replied  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone."   Could  we  persuade  ourselyes 
that  the  force  of  criticisms  founded  on 
such  discrepancies  were  limited  to  the 
flash  of  an  empty  retort,  we  should 
certainly  leave  them  aside,  but,  with 


all  respect  for  Dr.  Newman,  we  cannot 
bring  ourselves  to  look  on  them  in 
thislight.    The  discrepancies  between 
his  tone  and  that  of    his    eminent 
comrades  are  characteristic  of  material 
differences  between  them  in   status 
and  in  the  elements  they  represent. 
It  has  been  the  fortune  of  him,  who 
must  be  considered  the  most  illustriouB 
acquisition  made  in  our  time  by  the 
Church  of  Rome  inthiB  country,  never 
to  have  been  advanced  to  such  official 
distinction  as  has  been  freely  showered 
on  other  converts  in  the  service  of  the 
Church  of  his  adoption.     While  so 
many  have  been  promoted  to  offices  of 
dignity  and  trust,  the  great  Oxford 
teacher,   whose   words,    more    than 
those  of  any  contemporary,  quickened 
his  generation   in   that   remarkable 
movement  which  has  carried  not  a  few 
to  Rome,  so  far  from  having   been 
made  an  object  of  honour,  has  been 
left  to  spend  his  days  in  the  humble 
ministrations  of  a  simple  Father  of 
the  Oratory.    Dr.  Newman  has  been 
allowed  to  remain  (as  far  as  the  Boman 
Curia  is  concerned)  an  obscure  priest ; 
and  his  utterances  derive  weight  sole- 
ly from  his  personal  character,  and  his 
recognised  religious  fervour  and  illu- 
mination.    As  he  takes  care  to  say 
himself,  he  writes  as  one  "  not  in  any 
sense  in  the  counsels  of  Borne." 

In  Archbishop  Manning,  and  inMon- 
signor  Capel,  we  listen,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  ecclesiastics  in  possession  of 
not  merely  that  degree  of  theological 
knowledge  which  it  is  within  the  grasp 
of  every  diligent  Catholic  to  derive 
from  authenticated  records  of  puUio 
property,  but  avowedly  admitted   to 
the   exceptional    confidence    of  the 
Boman  Curia,  and  addressing  us  with 
the    full    credentials    of    appointed 
organs.      This   construction  of  the 
relative   values  to   be    set   on   the 
respective  utterances  of  Dr.  Newman 
and  of  Archbishop  M^nw^ng  ig  q^^^ 
of  our  devising.    It  is  claimed  for  his 
words  by  the  Archbishop,  with  a  dis- 
tinctness which  has  the  merit  of  plain 
speech.    In  a  passage  not  the  least 
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remarkable  among  many  remarkable 
passages  in  his  dissertation  on  the 
score  of  boldness,  the  Archbishop, 
with  a  view  to  impart  special  effect  to 
a  tbnndering  ToUey  of  tirade  imme- 
diately preceding,  appends  these  note- 
worthy words :  **  It  may  not  be  amiss 
to  add,  lest  it  shonld  be  thought  that 
the  gtatement  it  merely  a  private 
opinion,  HaaX  the  text  from  which  I 
quote  was  translated  into  Italian  in 
Bome  in  1862,  was  examined  hy  the 
Censarihipt  and  printed  at  the  Propa- 
ganda  Press,"  (P.  131.)  Here,  there- 
fore, the  Archbishop  not  only  pro- 
claims his  pretensions  to  have  his 
opinions  ranked  as  yery  snperior  to 
those  of  a  **  priyate "  Doctor,  but  he 
furnishes  ns  with  what  he  declares  to 
be  canonical  tests  for  this  superior 
authority— namely,  that  the  opinions 
In  qneetion  haye  been  scratiniaed  and 
allowed  to  pass  nnchallenged  by  the 
Boman  Censorship,  and  haye  been 
printed  at  the  Propaganda  Press.  It 
ie  so  rare  in  discussion  with  spokes- 
men  of  the  Onria  to  pick  np  from 
them  any  distinct  statement  as  to 
poaitiye  tests  for  what  is,  and  for 
what  is  not,  of  anthority,  that  we  are 
kmly  beholden  to  Archbishop  Manning 
for  haying,  in  his  eagerness  to  yin- 
dicate  the  transcendent  ralae  of  his 
own  words,  glided  into  a  tangible 
definition  that  can  be  grasped  and 
applied  with  confidence.  We  haye  it 
now,  under  Archbishop  Manning's 
hand,  that  the  fact  of  an  opinion 
haying  been  passed  without  challenge 
by  the  Censorship  of  the  Boman  Ouria, 
and  haying  been  circulated  through 
the  agency  of  the  Propaganda  Press, 
constitutes  apositiye  test  that  such 
opinion  is  not  merely  a  priyate  one, 
but  is  approyed  of  and  concurred  in 
by  the  infallible  depository  of  the 
authority  of  the  Ohuroh,  the  sublime 
guardian  of  faith  and  morals. . . . 

Here  we  take  leaye  of  this  discus- 
sion ;  but  in  parting  company  we  can- 
not ayoid  referring  to  an  incident  of  the 
hour  that  affords  enhanced  proof  of 
the  different  estimation  in  which  the 


supreme  "  Head  of  the  Church  *'  holds 
the  two  diyines  on  whose  words  we  haye 
principally  dwelt.  While  we  are  in 
the  act  of  writing,  tidings  come  how 
the  Pope  has  bestowed  on  one  of  them 
the  highest  grace  in  his  gift.  Him 
whom  we  haye  spoken  of  as  Arch- 
bishop must  henceforth  be  styled  His 
Eminence.  To  the  other  diyine  no 
honour  of  any  kind  has  been  paid. 
Dr.  Newman  remains,  after  his  "Letter 
to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,"  the  same 
unnoticed  Oratorian  Father  as  before. 
Tet  Pius  IZ.  has  been  singularly  layish 
of  approbations  and  benedictions  on 
writers  to  his  mind.  More  than  a 
dozen  such  apostolical  fayours  are 
on  record  to  indiyiduals  who  haye 
yindicated  the  doctrine  of  the  Vati- 
can Decrees.  Neither  missiye  nor 
benediction,  howeyer,  has  been  trans- 
mitted from  the  Vatican  to  the  emi- 
nent  diyine  whose  adyocacy  alone  has 
had  any  serious  effect  in  calming  sus- 
picion in  this  country.  What  has  been 
showered  on  Veuillot  and  on  Ward 
has  been  sullenly  withheld  from  New- 
man ;  and  in  this  withholding  lies 
the  authoritatiye  declaration  that  the 
language  of  Newman  is  no  language 
with  which  Bome  will  identify  herself. 
The  meaning  put  by  Dr.  Newman  on 
the  Papal  acts  is  one  now  plainly  not 
endorsed  by  the  Pope ;  and  that  fact 
carries  with  it  a  signal  justification  of 
the  warning  note  raised  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone^not  against  isolated  utterances 
here  and  there — ^but  against  ''the 
smooth  and  soft  exterior  of  a  system 
which  is  dangerous  to  the  foundation 
of  ciyil  order,"  if  it  should  indeed  be 
enduringly  supported  by  the  whole 
strength  of  that  powerful  organiza- 
tion which  has  been  embodied  in  the 
old  constitutions  of  the  Latin  Church. 
'^Quarterly  Beview, 

Thb  Ibish  Chttboh  Stnod,  1876 : 
Thi  BiyisioH  or  trz  Litubot. — 
The  late  session  of  the  Irish  Church 
Synod  has  not  closed  without  certain 
notable  results.  The  reyision  of  tbe 
Prayer-Book  in  a  direction  more  un- 
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mifltakably  Protestant  and  Evangelioal 
has  excited  the  intense  indignation  of 
the  Bitaalistio  party,  which  finds  its 
natural  expression  in  the  letters  ad- 
dressed to  Archdeacon  Lee,  by  Dr. 
Pusey  and  Canon  Liddon  respeetiyely. 
In  these  epistles,  the  alterations  and 
omissions  made  in  the  Athanasian 
Creed,  the  Catechism,  and  the  Office 
for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick,  are 
severely  condemned ;  the  old  historic 
Chnreh  of  Ireland  is  regarded  as 
threatened  with  extinction,  and  the 
action  of  the  Synod  is  denounced  as  a 
denial  of  "  sacramental  truth.'*  The 
omissions  from  the  Athanasian  Creed 
are  even  described  as  amounting  to  a 
negation  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity 
and  the  incarnation,  as  if  to  forego  any 
part  of  the  attempted  explanation  of  a 
doctrine,  or  of  the  penal  sanctions  by 
which  belief  in  it  is  sought  to  be 
enforced,  were  to  forego  or  to  abjure 
the  doctrine  itself.  It  seems  not  im- 
possible, from  the  language  of  some  of 
the  clergy  and  dignitaries  of  the  Irish 


Church,  that  a  secession  from    her 
pale  may  be  the  result  of  this  first 
successful  effort  for  a  revision  of  her 
Liturgy.    Whether  this  be  so  or  not, 
we  believe  that  the  Evangelical  party 
in  the  Synod  were  right  in  pressing  on 
those  reforms  which  they  felt  to  be 
urgently  required.    It  was  for  them 
to  do  their  duty,  and  to  leave  the 
results  with  Him  who  orders  all  things 
well.     The  alteration  which,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Butcher,  Bishop  of 
Meath,  was  effected  in  the  preface  to 
the  revised  Prayer-Book,  sufficiently 
exonerates  them  from  any  charge  of 
desiring  to  tamper  with  or  to  modify 
the  doctrines  which  the  Athanasian 
Creed  was  intended  to  maintain.  That 
alteration  might,  we  think,  have  satis- 
fied even  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
himself.     We  note  that  the  revised 
Liturgy  will  not  eome  into  force  until 
July  let,  1877.     By  that  time  the 
Bitualistic  party  will  have  made  up  its 
mind  as  to  the  course  it  wiU  pursue. — 
Evangelical  Christendom, 
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NoRTHUU,  where  Mb.  J.  Edwabdb 
was  bom  in  1798,  has  the  honour  of 
being  the  first  place  into  which 
Methodism  was  introduced  in  the 
Sandhurst,  now  Staplecross,  Circuit. 
Mr.  Wesley  rode  over  from  Eye  to 
"  Northjam,"  and  preached  at  '*  Tan- 
house,"  the  residence  of  Dr.  Stone- 
street.  In  his  Journal  there  are  these 
records: — "Thursday,  October  12th, 
1758.  About  one  I  preached  at  North  jam. 
The  house  was  stowed  as  full  as  possi- 
ble, but  still  many  were  constrained  to 
stand  without,  though  it  rained  much." 
**  Sunday,  15th  : — ^After  preaching  at 
eight  (at  Rye)  I  rode  again  to  Northjam, 
and   preached    in    Mr.   Stonestreet's 


orchard  to  far  the  largest  congregation 
I  have  seen  in  Sussex."  Again, 
"Thursday,  November  6th,  1767, 
About  noon  I  preached  at  Norjam .... 
In  the  afternoon  we  rode  through 
miserable  roads  to  the  pleasant  village 
of  Ewhurst,  where  I  found  the  most 
lively  congregation  that  I  have  met 
with  in  the  county."* 

The  parents  of  Mr.  Edwards,  though 
not  members  of  the  Methodist  Society, 
feared  God,  and  were  accustomed  to 
hear  the  preachers  on  their  occasional 
visits  to  the  neighbourhood.  One  of 
the  earliest  recollections  of  the  subject 
of  this  memoir  was  that  of  being  taken 
by  his  mother  to  "Tanhouse."    But 


*  Ewhurst  is  the  parish  in  which  the  village  of  Staplecross  is  situate.  The 
pulpit  in  which  Mr.  Wesley  preached  is  still  preserved.  The  Bev.  J.  Bichard- 
son,  a  former  curate  of  this  parish,  is  buried  in  Mr.  Wesley's  grave.  See  an 
account  of  this  excellent  minister  in  "  City  Boad  Chapel  and  its  AssocUtions," 
pp.  146, 161,  876. 
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thongh  thoB  fayoored,  his  mind  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  under  the 
inflaenoe  of  any  apeoial  religions  im- 
pressions. The  restraining  grace  of 
God  howerer  preserved  him  from  open 
sin.  At  the  age  of  seyenteen  he  was 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  his  lost  condi- 
tion, and  the  necessity  of  a  change  of 
heart,  bat  in  a  short  time  he  rehipsed 
into  his  fonner  indifference.  Two 
years  afterwards  his  conyictions  re- 
tamed  with  increased  pangenoy,  and 
his  distress  became  so  great  that  it 
waB  with  difficulty  he  coald  pursue  his 
secular  calling.  But  the  hour  of 
deliyerance  came,  and  he  realised  the 
long-sought  blessing  of  the  Diyine 
mercy.  From  that  time  he  "walked 
with  God."  He  receiyed  his  first 
** ticket"  from  the  Bev.  Joseph  Wil- 
son. Soon  afterwards  he  was  appointed 
to  take  charge  of  a  class,  andin  a  few 
months  his  name  appeared  on  the 
Circuit-plan  as  a  Local-preacher.  In 
that  capacity  he  was  punctual  and 
acceptable.  A  high  tribute  of  respect 
was  paid  to  his  memory  by  his  brethren 
at  the  Quarterly  Meeting  next  after 
his  deatii ;  it  was  felt  that  the  whole 
Circuit  was  bereayed  by  his  removal. 

In  1822  he  was  united  to  one  who 
proved,  in  every  respect,  a  true  help- 
mate. The  decision,  "  As  for  me  and 
my  house,  we  will  serve  the  Lord,"  was 
conscientiously  adhered  to :  his  home 
was  never  without  an  altar.  His 
religious  experience,  though  he  said 
but  little  respecting  it  in  conversation, 
was  clear  and  cheerful,  testifying  that 
«<  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and 
drink ;  but  righteousness,  and  j»eace, 
and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost."  It  was  his 
delight  to  entertain  the  preachers,  and 
to  support  the  cause  of  God.  As  a 
man  of  business  he  was  scrupulously 
exact,  and  his  judgment  in  secular 
matters  was  sound  and  practical ;  with 
those  who  knew  him  best  his  opinion 
was  generally  final. 

The  removal  to  heaven  of  his  faithful 
and  much-loved  wife  *  quickened  his 
desire  to  be  **  for  ever  with  the  Lord." 


The  last  time  he  led  his  dass,  about  a 
fortnight  before  his  death,  he  intimated 
to  the  members  his  impression  that 
his  end  was  near,  and  spoke  of  death 
as  having  " lost  its  sting."  The  nature 
of  his  final  illness  prevented  him  from 
saying  much ;  when  conscious  he  spoke 
of  his  departure,  and  requested  that 
Mr.  Coleman,  of  Brede,  should  preach 
his  funeral  sermon,  from  the  words, 
**  I  have  kept  the  faith,"  as  expressive 
of  his  religious  experience  for  upwards 
of  fifty  years.  To  a  friend  who  inquilred, 
'*  What  shall  I  tell  them  at  home,— 
that  you  are  on  the  Bock?"  He  said, 
'*  I  know  it ;  I  am  sure."  With  this 
testimony  of  possessing  a  "full  assur- 
ance of  faith"  he  ended  his  earthly 
pilgrimage,  changing  mortality  for  life, 
September  14th,  1878,  aged  seventy- 
five  years.  8.  W.  L. 

The  late  Mb.  Johk  Wilsoh,  of 
Thomton-in-Craven,  was  bom  at 
Wharton  Lodge,  March  19th,  1801,  to 
the  heritage  which  a  godly  ancestry  and 
traininginsure.  His  home  was  the  scene 
of  the  efficient  religious  services  of 
Methodism  from  1798.  Wesleyan 
ministers  and  people  were  f  requeut  and 
welcome  guests  there ;  and  the  influ- 
ence resulting  from  the  example,  the 
conversation,  the  prayers,  and  the 
preaching  of  God's  devoted  servants, 
both  ministerial  and  lay,  was  of  the  very 
best  kind.  Matured  piety  wielded  a  su- 
preme sway  over  the  entire  household 
and  its  arrangements.  Earnest  j»eni- 
tents,  not  a  few,  have  groaned  "the  sin- 
ners only  plea,"  and  exulted  inconsdous 
salvation  through  faith  in  Christ,  under 
the  shade  of  that  roof ;  and  doubtless 
"  the  Lord  shall  count,  when  He  writeth 
up  the  people,"  that  this  and  that  man 
were  "bom  "  for  glory  "there." 

John  was  the  third  child,  but  the 
first  son,  of  Francis  and  Mary  Wilson. 
As  the  result  of  their  consecration  of 
him  to  God,  and  of  the  Christian  influ- 
ences by  which  he  was  constantly  sur- 
rounded, he  was  preserved  from  immo- 
rality,  and  his  mind  was  very  early  and 


•  Bee  this  Magasine  for  May,  1878,  p.  476. 
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powerfully  WTOng^t  upon  hj  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Thoughts  of  hu  aeoomitahilitj 
to  Ood,  and  of  the  solemn  fatnre  await- 
ing him  beyond  the  bounds  of  time, 
of  ten  made  him  sad.  Nererthelesseon- 
Tictions  were  resisted,  and  personal 
intenriews  with  zealonB  *'  reriTalists  " 
were  shunned  rather  than  sought  for. 
It  pleased  Ood  whfle  he  was  yet  a  child 
to  affliet  him  to  snoh  an  extent  that 
when  Mr.  Biehaid  Burdsall,  of  Tork, 
saw  him,  he  said  to  his  parents,  **  Tou 
may  glTshim  up  as  soon  as  yon  like,  for 
he  wiU  die."  Shortly  afterwards  that 
mighty  man  of  Gtod  the  Bev.  William 
Bramwell  came ;  who  said, "  Yon  must 
fast  and  pray  for  the  child's  repoyery, 
and  bathe  him  in  cold  water  every  morn- 
ing." This  they  did ;  and  Bfr.  Bram- 
well, who  was  a  loyer  of  children,  joined 
the  parents  in  prayer.  To  the  praise  of 
Qod*s  grace  be  it  recorded, "  the  effect- 
ual f enrent  prayeij"  of  fiuth,  combined 
with  the  means  uJMd,  resulted  in  the 
entire  remoyal  of  the  affliction,  and  the 
general  inyigoration  of  the  child's 
health.  The  deyoted  mother  then  said, 
"  Now,  as  we  fasted  and  prayed  for  John's 
lecoyery  to  bodily  health,  and  €k»d  has 
granted  our  request,  we  ought  to  fast 
and  pray  for  his  conyersion."  This  also 
thoy  did ;  and  He  whom  they  serred 
answered,  to  the  joy  of  their  souls. 
John  was  induced  to  surrender  his 
heart  to  God,  and  to  giye  his  hand  to 
the  Church  of  his  fathers.  The  oldest 
quarterly  ticket  found  among  his 
papers  is  the  one  for  September,  1818, 
just  half  the  sise  of  the  present  ticket, 
bearing  the  initials  of  '•  J.  H.,"  doubt- 
less giyen  by  the  Bey.  James  Hopewell, 
the  second  minister  in  the  Enares- 
borough  Circuit  at  that  date.  From 
that  time  he  blamelessly  and  honour- 
ably held  fast  the  profession  of  his 
faith  in  Christ  without  wavering,  un- 
til summoned  to  the  Church  triumph- 
ant. 

Steadily  and  conscientiously  did 
John  Wilson  keep  all  the  ordinances  of 
God  ;  and  by  the  devout  and  oonseon- 
tlve  reading  of  the  SoriptoreBih  private, 
as  well  as  in  family  worship,  together 


with  the  perusal  of  relig^us  literature, 
he  sought  to  sustain  and  mature  the  life 
of  God  in  his  souL  By  contributing 
freely  of  his  substance,  and  by  any  ser- 
vice he  could  render  to  the  cause  of 
God,  he  strove  to  advance  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  and  promote  the  best  inter- 
ests of  humanity.  Hence  he  was  no 
child,  **  tossed  to  and  fro,  and  carried 
about  with  evezy  wind  of  doctrine." 
Having  chosen  the  <*  good  part,"  his 
estimate  of  its  value  rose  higher  and 
higher  as  he  grew  in  knowledge,  so  that 
no  consideration  could  induce  him  to 
turn  aside  from  the  pure  faith,  the 
godly  discipline,  and  useful  institutions 
of  his  own  religious  Community.  He 
remained  the  steadfast  friend,  and, 
according  to  his  means,  the  liberal  sup- 
porter,  of  Wesleyan  Methodism  through 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  some  fifty-five 
years. 

Mr.  Wilson's  was  not  a  demonstra- 
tive, self-confident  reli^on,  intruding 
itself  by  a  conspicuous  profession,  and 
marked  by  uncharitable  surmisings 
and  reproaches  on  others ;  it  was  of 
the  meek  and  lowly  and  retiring  cha- 
racter. Tet  he  was  ever  ready  to  reason 
with  contentious  and  troublesome 
agitators  as  to  the  evil  of  their  course ; 
and  could  give  '*  a  reason  of  the  hope 
that  was  in  him,"  and  for  the  course  he 
took.  When  master  of  the  house  and 
farm,  at  Gatenby,  his  influence  was  at 
the  serrice  of  the  Church ;  and  when 
he  became  master  of  Thornton  Hal), 
finding  there  was  no  Methodist  Society 
or  service  in  the  adjoining  village,  he 
repaired  to  the  chapel  at  Earby,  and, 
with  his  sister,  joined  the  class  there. 
Soon  the  Revs.  Hugh  Beech  and  James 
Hickson,  the  ministers  in  the  Colne 
Circuit  at  that  time,  found  their  way 
to  his  house,  in  whidi  regular  worship 
was  arranged  for  and  conducted,  and 
a  class  formed.  After  his  marriage  to 
her  who  now  mourns  his  loss,  the  ser- 
vices and  class  were  removed  from  the 
Hall  to  their  residence  in  the  village, 
and  he  was  appointed  leader  of  the 
class.  In  the  Society  and  chapel  at 
Earby  he  felt  a  lively  interest,  willingly 
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rendering  what  personal  and  peooniaiy 
aid  he  could.  Along  with  other  liberal 
friende,  he  oontribnted  towards  improy- 
ing  the  condition  and  accommodation 
in  the  old  chapel,  and  ultimately  secur- 
ing the  new  chapel  and  school. 

In  Circuit  business  and  questions  Mr. 
Wilson  was  no  unconcerned  spectator. 
Though  always  preferring  a  quiet  and 
meditative  life,  yet  when  duty  called 
him  to  office  and  action  he  was  pre- 
pared to  take  his  share  of  responsibility 
and  sernce.  God's  cause  was  dear  to 
him.  He  had  no  separate  interest  from 
that  of  his  Saviour :  to  him  **  to  live 
was  Christ."  Hence,  when  called  upon 
by  the  united  voice  of  ministers  and 
people  to  accept  the  office  of  Circuit- 
steward,  he  obeyed ;  and  for  fifteen  years, 
— and  a  part  of  them  troublous  times, 
— ^he  was  re-elected  to  the  office,  along 
with  his  friend  Mr.  Dixon,  of  Colne. 

Ministerial  testimony  affirms  that  his 
ooonsels,  example,  and  influence  in 
the  Quarterly  Meetings  and  elsewhere 
tended  greatly  to  the  comfort  and  en- 
couragement of  God's  servants,  as  well 
as  to  the  advancement  of  the  work  of 
the  Lord.  At  the  Quarterly  Meeting 
held  in  Colne  a  few  days  after  his  death, 
foU  expression  was  given  to  the 
unanimity  and  cordiality  felt  by  the 
Meeting  in  its  sympathy  with  his 
bereaved  widow  ;  and  to  its  grateful 
zeoognition  of  the  seal  and  fidelity,  as 
well  as  diligence  and  piety,  of  Mr. 
Wilson  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as 
Cireuit-Btewardfor  a  lengthened  period. 
The  stewards,  in  conveying  these  sen- 
timents to  Mrs.  TVilson  added  their 
private  testimony  to  his  character:  — 
«  Quiet  and  unassuming  in  his  deport- 
ment ;  yet  one  could  not  be  in  his  com- 
pany long  without  feeling  that  he  loved 
the  Great  Master  whose  example  and 
precepts  governed  his  whole  life.  Truly 
a  good  man  is  fallen  in  Israel:  we 
mourn  his  departure  from  us.*'  Though 
a  decided  and  intelligent  Methodist, 
his  Christian  sympathies  were  wide 
enough  to  love  all  who  love  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  gladly  to  hold  inter- 
oourse,  when  opportunity  served,  with 


Christians  belonging  to  other  seetions 
of  the  Church  UniversaL  His  love 
embraced  in  its  arms  of  good-will  the 
world  mined  by  the  first  Adam,  but 
redeemed  by  the  second  Adam,  **  the 
Lord  from  heaven ; "  and  efforts  to  effect 
the  evangelization  of  mankind  had  his 
best  countenance  and  support. 

For  more  than  sixty  years  Mr.  Wil- 
son enjoyed  quite  an  average  share  of 
health  and  strength,  and  was  permitted 
to  draw  from  the  varied  springs  of 
wholesome  oreaturely  enjoyment.  The 
wisdom,  power,  and  goodness  of  God, 
as  displayed  in  the  Divine  works  and 
ways,  awakened  his  reverent  admira- 
tion and  delight.  To  horticulture  and 
botany,  as  well  as  to  what  specially 
belongs  to  a  grazier, — for  such  he  was, 
— ^he  devoted  considerable  attention, 
and  found  in  his  studies  that  which 
gave  him  pleasure  and  fanned  the 
flame  of  devotion. 

As  he  approached  near  to  threescore 
years  and  ten  his  eyes  gradually  became 
",dim,"  and  his  "  natural  force  abated." 
Eminent  oculists  were  consulted,  but 
did  not  advise  him  to  xmdergo  any 
surgical  operation  for  the  recovery  of 
his  sight.  He,  therefore,  relinquished 
business,  and  in  the  school  of  affliction 
endeavoured  to  learn  the  higher  lessons 
of  Christian  discipleship  that  complete 
our  training  for  heaven.  To  be  denied 
the  pleasures  and  advantages  of  inter- 
course with  external  nature  by  means 
of  the  sight,  though  a  great  trial,  yet 
tended,  by  God's  grace,  to  detach  him 
more  and  more  from  the  world,  and  led 
him  to  cultivate  more  assiduously 
fellowship  with  God  and  things  Divine. 
The  change,  necessitated  by  loss  of 
vision,  from  exercise  throughout  the  day 
in  the  open  air  to  the  quiet  and  privacy 
of  home  was  great.  Unable  to  spend 
his  time  indoors  usefully  and  pleasantly 
in  reading  as  heretofore,  he  was  now 
dependent  on  the  kindness  of  others  ; 
and  much  attention,was  shown  him  by 
neighbours  as  well  as  relatives,  for 
which  he  was  most  thankful.  Yet  this 
left  him  many  hours  of  solitude ;  and 
he  found  that  in  such  cirounBtanoes 
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the  mind  initiiwtiTe^  tamfl  in  upon 
itadf,  and  ii  i^  to  ntson  and  be 
dismajed. 

Some  of  God's  efaoieeet  semnts  an 
tried  most  sereielj  at  the  closing  of 
life's  daj  on  earth.  So  it  was  with  Mr. 
Wilson.  In  addition  to  the  loss  of  sight, 
he  was  a  sobjeet  of  pain,  and  freqiientlj 
of  sleeplessness,  and  had  soeh  affecting 
^e  ws  of  his  nnprpfitahlenees  as  to  lessen 
his  J07  and  indnce  somewhat  despond- 
ent liewB  of  his  spizitoal  condition. 
But,  as  the  Ber.  W.  Watson,  who  was 
Snperintendent  of  the  Colne  Oirsoit  for 
three  years,  testifies,  "He  was  in 
heayiness,  however,  hnt  for  a  season. 
The  repetition  of  a  Seriptore  ptomise, 
or  the  help  obtained  in  social  prajer, 
inyariablj  remoyed  it  He  had  the 
heart  to  cheer  others  even  when  his 
own  Bool  was  sad.  I  seldom  son^t  his 
oonnsel,  or  eyen  saw  him,  without  being 
reminded  of  the  sentiment^ '  Th^  also 
serve  who  only  stand  and  wait.* " 

In  his  affliction  he  yalaed  and  pn^ 
fited  by  the  yisits  of  Ood's  people,  and 
not  seldom  as  th^  were  leayingreqaest- 
ed  that  they  would  remember  him  in 
their  prayers  when  at  a  distance.  Those 
hymns  in  our  Hymn-Book  headed, 
"Describing  the  Ooodness  of  Ood,"  so 
pathetically  expressiye  of  the  Sayionr's 
loye  to  maxikind  in  suffering  for  sin,"  the 
Just  for  the  unjust,"  were  often  sung  by 
him  in  tunes  used  by  the  Methodists 
half  a  century  ago:  hereby  he  was  assis- 
ted in  his  efforts  to  realise  his  interest 
in  the  atoning  blood,  and  preyalent 
mediation,  of  our  Great  High  Priest 
more  viyidly,  and  so  to  become  par- 
taker of  hifi^er  spiritual  life,  strength, 
and  comfort.  Gradually,  under  the 
power  of  disease,  the  energies  of  a  fine 
tall  frame  gaye  way  :  the  heart's  action 
became  so  feeble  as  to  be  insufficient 
to  supply  the  extremities  with  their 
needed  waimth.  But  as  the  outer  man 
decayed,  the  inner  man  was  renewed. 
His  mind,  cahn  anfi  dear  to  the  last, 
^  Oimly  and  serenely  on  Him 
He  Besurrection  and  the  Life. 


His  sun  went  down,  as  to  its  earthly 
horizon,  in  a  calm  and  cloudless  sky, 
andhis  spirit  passed  peacefully  from  the 
darkness  of  this  mortal  scene  to  the 
bright  day  of  eternity  in  the  presence  of 
the  Lord  Jesus.  He  f  eU  asleep  in  Jesus, 
September  25th,  1873,  and  was  interred 
in  a  yault  in  Thornton  churchyard,  by 
the  side  of  his  father-in-law,  the  late 
8.  Wainwright,  Esq. 

From  estimates  of  Mr.  Wilson*s 
eharacter  giyen  by  ministers  who  knew 
him,  and  glorified  Gk>d  in  him,  we  select 
two.  The  Rey.  L.  D.  Beay,  of  Birming- 
ham, says,  "  Mr.  Wilson  was  a  good 
man,  'full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost'  There  was  a  beautiful  charm 
in  his  character.  No  one  could  be  with 
him,  for  howeyer  short  a  period,  with- 
out being  struck  by  his  simple  faith, 
his  kindliness  of  heart,  and  his  deep 
interest  in  eyery  thing  affecting  the 
cause  of  Christ,  whether  in  his  own 
neighbonrhoodor  elsewhere."  The  Bey. 
Samuel  Meizill  writes  :— "  When  I 
trayeUed  in  the  Ckdne  Gironit,  1887- 
1889, 1  regarded  Mr.  Wilson  as  one  of 
the  most  estimable  of  men,  and  also  as 
a  thoroughly  consistent  Christian.  This 
is  saying  much,  but  it  is  a  correct  and 
sober  estimate  of  him.  I  neyer  saw 
any  thing  in  him,  or  heard  any  thing 
of  him,  at  yariance  with  uprightness, 
truthfulness,  and  godly  sincerity.  I 
admired,  esteemed,  and  loyed  him. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  transparent 
men  I  oyer  knew.  He  was  a  Methodist 
of  the  genuine  type,  full  of  meekness, 
loye,  patience,  and  humility.  God  tried 
these  yirtues  seyerely  in  his  latter 
years,  but  patience  had  its  'perfect 
work,*  and  when  I  last  saw  him,  in 
April,  1878,  he  seemed  fast  preparing 
for  the  kingdom  of  heayen.  May  God 
raise  up  members  of  a  like  spirit,  to 
preserye  His  memorial  upon  earth  I 
The  Church  of  Christ  much  needs 
them  2  and  such  onllycan  <w^iwt^<*>  the 
Churdi's  true  honour." 

W.  Wxuwx. 
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NoviUBEB  17ih,  1874,  at  Hayle, 
Hrs.  Trerise,  aged  eighty-eeYen  years. 
She  was  bronght  up  **in  the  noitare 
and  admonition  of  the  Lord ;"  and 
devoted  herself  to  God  in  the  days  of 
her  youth.  At  the  age  of  seYenteen 
she  became  a  member  of  the  Wesleyan- 
Methodist  Society ;  and  for  more  than 
seventy  years  she  maintained  an 
humble  ''walk  with  God,"  ever  mani- 
festing the  graces  of  the  Spirit,  and 
being  **  careful  to  maintain  good  works." 
It  was  her  delight  to  help  and  comfort 
"the  poor  and  needy,"  and  to  support 
the  yarious  institutions  of  Christian 
beneyolence.  One  remarkable  trait 
in  her  character  was  her  love  and 
respect  for  Christian  ministers :  during 
more  than  half  a  century  she  welcomed 
them  to  her  house,  and  "esteemed 
them  rery  highly.. for  their  work's 
sake."  <*  The  path  of  the  just  is  as  the 
shining  light,  that  shineth  more  and 
more  unto  the  perfect  day;  "  and  such 
was  her  steady,  beautiful,  and  benefi- 
CMit  course.  She  died  in  great  peace; 
and  her  memory  is  **  blessed." 

J.  P. 

November  20th,  at  Hayle^  Mr. 
Kehard  Nicholasi  aged  eighty  years. 
He  was  favoured  with  early  religious 
training;  but  did  not  decide  for  God 
till  he  was  about  seventeen  years  old. 
His  spirit  was  gentle  and  unobtrusive, 
and  his  conduct  most  exemplary.  In 
a  situation  which  he  held  for  more 
than  fifty  years,  he  was  noted  for  his 
strict  integrity  and  high  moral  worth ; 
and  it  was  his  constant  endeavour  to 
"adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  his 
Saviour  in  all  things."  He  was  a 
diligent  and  devout  student  of  Holy 
Scripture;  a  faithful  and  judicious 
class-leader ;  and,  for  about  sixty  years, 
an  acoeptabto,  edifying,  and  laborious 
Local-preacher.  In  all  things  he  aimed 
to  serve  and  please  God ;  and  he  had 
"a  good  report  of  them  which  are 
without."  His  last  affliction  was 
severe  ;  but  his  mind  was  **  stayed  on 
Qod,"  and  kept  in  ''perfect  peace." 
After  speaking  of  his  public  work  for 


God  he  said,  "But  I  must  come  back 
to  the  atonement  of  Christ, — ^it  is  here 
I  rest ;  and  here  I  am  safe."  His  last 
words  were, "  Tm  on  the  Bock  I  I'm  on 
the  Bock!"  J. P. 

November  22nd,  in  ^l/i^i4»M,  Catuida, 
Ifary  Jane  Wallace.  She  was  bom  in 
Castlederg,  County  of  Tyrone,  Ireland, 
on  the  25th  of  September,  1852.  In 
early  childhood  she  was  drawn  to  the 
Saviour,  and  enabled  to  trust  in  Him ; 
and  during  her  short  life  evidenced  in 
a  marked  degree  that  her  **  fellowship 
was  with  the  Father,  and  with  His 
Son  Jesus  Christ."  Prominent  amongst 
the  graces  which  adorned  her  Christian 
character,  was  "the  ornament  of  a 
meek  and  quiet  spirit,"  which  greatly 
endeared  her  to  all  her  friends  and 
acquaintances.  It  has  been  the  privi- 
lege of  the  writer,  since  her  death,  to 
peruse  her  diary,  every  page  of  which 
breathes  the  spirit  of  -  loving  and 
grateful  obedience  to  God.  Most 
tender  are  its  references  to  a  departed 
and  sainted  mother,  (a  record  of 
whom  has  already  appeared  in  this 
Magazine,)  and  joyful  are  the  hopes 
therein  expressed  of  being  for  ever 
with  the  Lord.  For  the  last  few 
months  of  her  life,  consumption  was 
slowly  but  steadily  doing  its  work 
upon  her  outward  frame,  whilst  her 
inner  life  was  being  renewed  day  by 
day.  As  the  closing  hours  of  her 
pilgrimage  drew  on,  the  scenes  around 
her  dying-bed  were  at  once*  glorious 
and  affecting ;  glorious  for  the  depart- 
ing saint,  so  full  of  anticipations  of 
immortality,  and  deeply  affecting,inas- 
much  as  the  cords  of  strong  affection 
which  bound  her  to  her  sorrowing  and 
attached  relatives  were  being  snapped 
astmder.  A  very  gracious  influence 
from  on  high  rested  on  the  large  con- 
gregation assembled  at  her  funeral; 
when  the  writer  sought  to  improve  the 
solemn  occasion  by  discoursing  from 
Luke  viii.  62 :  '*  Weep  not ;  she  is  not 
dead,  but  sleepeth." 

Jaueb  Mathesok. 
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Noyember  28th. — ^At  Nereea^tle-of^ 
Tyncj  in  the  Blenheim  Street  drenit, 
Mr.  George  Frond,  aged  forty-nine.  He 
was  a  blameless  man,— -of  pure  heart 
and  dean  hands ;  one  who  may  be  well 
said  to  have  been  a  model  working- 
man.  Highly  esteemed  by  his  fellow- 
meohanics  for  his  genial,  intelligent, 
and  consistent  piety,  his  removal  has 
left  a  vaeaney  which  will  not  be  easily 
filled.  He  was  the  teaoher  of  the 
seleet  dass  in  the  Snnday-sohool ;  and 
was  also  a  most  saooessfol  elass-leader. 
When  he  took  the  dass  it  nnmbered 
only  six  members,  now  there  are  forty. 
It  was  by  a  qniet,  steady  applieation  of 
his  powers  to  his  own  appointed 
work  that  he  seonred  aninflnenoelarger 
than  he  himself  knew,  or  that  the 
Ohnrch  nnderstood  until  his  remoraL 
He  wonld  sometimes  rise  on  a  Sunday 
morning  at  four  o'clock,  and  by  study 
and  prayer  prepare  himself  for  his  dass 
in  the  school.  The  summons  to  enter 
into  his  Master's  immediate  presenee 
came  suddenly,  but  he  was  found  ready: 
after  a  few  days  of  severe  affliction  he 
passed  away  to  be  with  Jesus.  His 
last  expressed  solicitude  was  for  his 
class ;  his  last  prayer  was  for  his  loved 
family ;  and  then,  looking  heavenward, 
he  joyfully  exclaimed, "  Therewillbe  no 
more  sorrow  there."  He  was  a  good 
man,  "  full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost."  R.  H. 

January  14th,  1876.— At  Stanningley, 
in  the  Bramlej  (Leeds)  Circuit,  aged 
fifty-two,  Mr.  W.  Parker  Pearson.  From 
his  youth  he  feared  the  Lord,  and  when 
very  young  became  a  SabbathnMhool 
teaoher.  In  the  year  1889  he  was  led 
to  connect  himself  with  the  Wedeyan- 
Methodist  Sodety.  Under  the  preach- 
ing of  the  late  <<  Squire  Brooke,"  at  Hip- 
perholme,  he  resdved,  <*  This  people 
shall  be  my  people,  and  their  God 
my  God."  Soon  afterwards,  on  his 
attending  a  cottage  prayer-meeting, 
the  leader  of  the  meeting  advised  all, 
but  espedally  the  new  converts,  to 
wait  upon  God  for  a  short  time  in 
silent  prayer ;  when  brother  Pearson 


was  favoured  with  a  ridi  baptism  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  described  by  himself,  as 
«  The  o'erwhelming  power  of  saving 
grace."  In  1844  the  good  providence  of 
God  directed  him  to  Pudsey,  in  this  Cir- 
euit,  where  he  found  "a  hdp  meet  for 
him."  Being  in  his  place  in  the  sano- 
tuaiy  on  the  next  Lord's-day  after  his 
wedding,  and  the  appointed  preacher 
from  some  cause  being  absent,  he  was 
requested  to  take  the  pulpit  and  conduct 
the  service.  This  he  did  to  the  satis- 
faction of  his  hearers.  Being  inwardly 
assured  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was 
in  this  call,  he  never  wavered,  but  to 
the  dose  of  his  life  sought  to  teach 
and  preach  Jesus.  His  uniform  lan- 
guage was— 

"  Happy,  if  with  my  latest  breath 
I  may  but  gasp  His  Name ; 

Preach  Him  to  all,  and  ciy  in  dea  th. 
Behold,  behdd  the  Lamb  I " 

In  1849  he  removed  to  Stanningley, 
where,  for  twenty-six  years,  he  was  a 
consistent  and  useful  member  of  the 
Sodety.  As  a  Local-preacher  he  was 
studious,  faithful,  and  useful  He  was 
a  willing  workw  for  Christ,  never 
disappointing  a  oongreggtion  when  it 
was  posdble  to  be  present.  The  dass- 
meeting  and  week-night  services  were 
highly  prized  by  him.  His  dieerfnl 
countenance,  his  joyous  "  Halldujah," 
and  hearty  "Amen"  were  always hdp- 
ful  both  to  his  leader  and  the  preadien. 
Towards  the  dose  of  his  life  he  was  a 
great  sufferer,  but  **  patienoe  "  had  its 
** perfect  work"  in  him.  He  never 
omitted  domestic  worship.  On  the 
morning  of  the  day  on  whidi  he 
died,  it  was  suggested  that  he  should 
remain  in  bed,  and  pray  with  his 
family.  This  he  decUned,  and  arose, 
— ^for  the  last  time,~prayed  with  and 
for  those  present,  and  tiien  retired, 
assuring  his  friends  that  there  was 
'*  light  in  the  valley."  He  soon  after- 
wards sweetly  fell  asleep  in  Jesus,  and 
was  gathered  to  the  sodety  of  the 
blessed.  He  **  rests  from  his  labours, 
and  his  works  do  follow  him." 

J.  R. 
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*  MEMOIR  OP  MR.  RICHARD  SMITH, 

OF  tadcaster: 
BY  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  JESSOP. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  tha;t  life  in  great  cities  is  fayoorable  to 
the  development  of  high  m^ral  and  intellectual  qualities,  and 
that  rural  quietude  is  detrimental  to  strength  of  character. 
"With  such  views,  we  should  be  inclined  to  look  chiefly  to  our 
crowded  populations  for  the  most  eminent  examples  of  mental 
yigour.  It  is  clear  that  although  the  increase  of  facilities  for  self- 
culture  and  improvement  has  been  general  during  the  present  age, 
these  privileges  have  fallen  most  richly  to  the  lot  of  large  towns. 
If  the  cultivation  of  art,  science,  and  philosophy,  is  to  be  considered 
life*s  chief  purpose,  a  man  may  well  reckon  it  a  misfortune  to  spend 
his  days  in  the  seclusion  of  the  country.  Some  giants  in  the  world 
of  mind  and  **  princes  in  Israel "  have,  however,  been  trained  in 
bleak  uplands,  and  have  pondered  their  first  lesson  in  the 
shepherd's  tent.  Many  a  rustic,  whose  physical  energy  and  simple 
habits  have  been  inherited  as  a  precious  heirldom  from  the  toils 
and  frugality  of  generations  past,  has  gone  to  clain^  some  place  of 
honour  in  the  busy  city,  as  a  ruler  of  the  people  or  axi  elder  of  the 
Christian  Church. 

The  instances  of  this  are  so  numei:ous  as  to  suggest  the  inquiry 
whether  the  comparatively  simple  employments  of  a  country  life, 
the  quiet  of  the  cottage-home,  and  their  attendant  simplicity  of 
manners,  do  not  supply  conditions  especially  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  those  moral  and  religious  principles  which  are  essential' 
to  true  nobility  of  thought  and  action.  Many  who  were  never 
fired  by  the  honourable  ambition  of  serving  their  generation  in 
civic  circles,  but  have  spent  their  days  among  lowing  herds  and 
the  music  of  the  woodlands,  have  won  laurels  which  never  wither, 
and  attained  to  high  moral  distinction.  Their  course  has  been  in 
unbroken  obscurity,  uncheered  by  the  acclaims  of  an  admiring 
multitude;  their  virtues  have  passed  unrecorded  among  men, 
except  in  hearts  whose  sorrows  they  have  lightened;  but  their 
reward  has  been  with  the  Almighty.  It  is  the  abiding  solace  of  all 
Christian  believers  that  a  life  well  spent,  although  it  may  find  no 
flattering  registry  on  earth,  will  be  <'  written  "  in  heaven.  No  accident 
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of  place  or  station  can  affect  the  award  which  "  the  righteous  Jndge  " 
shall  bestow  on  all  such  as  "love  His  appearing." 

Mb.  BioHiBD  Smith,  the  subject  of  this  Memoir,  was  bom  in 
Tadcaster,  a  small  and  nnusnally  quiet  country  town  on  the  banks 
of  the  Wharfe,  where  he  lived  and  died.  To  many,  Tadcaster  will 
suggest  other  precious  memories  of  saints  who  in  its  vicinity  now 
rest  in  the  Lord.  Here  the  venerable  Bev.  Joseph  Entwisle  spent 
his  latter  days.  The  sweet  serenity  of  his  temper,  the  devoutness 
of  his  spirit,  and  the  saintly  brightness  of  his  countenance, — ^which 
seemed  a  constant  hymn  of  praise, — gave  the  idea  of  a  pilgrim 
just  reaching  home,  and  catching  the  shout  of  welcome  at  the  gate 
of  the  celestial  city.  The  congregations  in  that  town  had  also  the 
privilege  of  sitting  under  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Entwisle's  honoured 
son,  and  of  observing  his  unblamable  conversation  as  a  servant 
of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Eliza  Hessell,  a  bright  and  well-disciplined 
spirit,  pent  in  a  body  of  frailest  type,  frequently  worshipped  in 
Tadcaster.  The  other  members  of  the  choice  family  to  which  she 
belonged — and  which  seemed  to  have  their  tent  pitched  nearer 
heaven  than  most  others — oft  mingled  with  the  gathering  in  our 
comely  sanctuary  there.  It  is  gratifying  now  to  be  able  to  add 
another  name  to  the  calendar  of  saints  connected  with  it  who  have 
left  memories  that  will  not  die. 

Mr.  Smith's  father  was  a  grocer.  He  was  esteemed  for  his 
honourable  dealing,  and  his  partner  in  life  well  sustained  the 
family  reputation  by  her  domestic  virtues.  They  had  two  sons  and 
one  daughter.  The  daughter,  who  is  now  the  only  remaining 
member  of  the  family,  resides  in  the  beautiful  village  of  Boston 
Spa.  The  parents  feared  Ood  ;  and,  although  not  distinguished 
by  an  ostentatious  religious  profession,  exercised  a  constant 
vigilance  over  their  children,  and  restrained  them  from  evil  ways 
by  a  wholesome  training.  This  course  of  conduct  impressed  their 
offspring  with  sentiments  of  affection  and  respect  for  their  memory, 
such  as  an  unreasoning  parental  fondness  fails  to  secure. 

Little  is  known  About  Bichard's  boyhood.  He  was  sent  first  to 
the  Grammar  School  in  Tadcaster,  and  was  subsequently  intrusted 
to  the  care  of  his  uncle,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Smith,  the  Vicar  of  Almond- 
bury,  near  Huddersfield.  His  attainments  at  school  were  respect- 
able. Being  a  youth  of  considerable  physical  vigour,  and 
abundant  animal  spirits,  he  took  delight  in  the  pastimes  which 
were  common  among  lads  of  his  age,  and  excelled  in  various 
athletic  sports.  He  afterwards  became  fond  of ''  gay  '*  companion- 
ship, and  had  not  the  restraint  and  sobriety  of  his  home  operated 
as  a  continual  check,  would  probably  have  plunged  into  the  follies 
too  common  in  rising  manhood.    Happy  they  who  at  this  oritical 
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period  of  life  are  kept  from  the  ways  of  vice  by  the  assooiations  of 
a  father's  house,  in  which  love  and  authority  are  wisely  blended  f 

From  some  autobiographical  notes  left  by  Mr.  Smith,  we  learn 
that  he  was  brought  more  directly  under  the  influence  of  the 
Gospel  in  his  twenty-fourth  year.  **  I  was  awakened/'  he  obserresi, 
*'  under  a  sermon  preached  by  the  Bev.  Isaac  Turton  in  the  old 
ohapel  on  the  watch-night  of  the  year  1821.  The  text  was,  *  So 
teach  us  to  number  our  days,  that  we  may  apply  our  hearts  unto 
wisdom.'  I  was  deeply  convinced  of  sin,  but  unwilling  to  make 
known  my  state  to  any  one ;  praying  night  and  day,  and  hoping 
that  relief  would  come.  After  some  weeks  had  passed  over,  I  felt  a 
great  wish  to  get  among  God's  people,  and  thought  I  should  like 
to  go  to  a  prayer- meeting.  I  at  length  resolved  io  do  so ;  and,  on 
perceiving  me  look  serious,  Mr.  Lockwood  invited  me  to  a  class- 
meeting.  I  gladly  accepted  the  invitation,  and  received  my  <  note 
on  trial'  in  March,  1822,  from  the  Bev.  William  M'Kitrick. 
Whilst  I  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  in  class  I  often  felt  a  degree 
of  comfort,  but  was  as  often  tempted  to  think  that  the  work  was 
not  genuine.  In  the  morning,  however,  of  the  10th  of  July  follow- 
ing, whilst  alone  in  earnest,  believing  prayer  for  a  clear  sense  of 
forgiveness,  I  proved  the  truthfulness  of  God's  word :  '  If  thou 
seekest  her  as  silver,  and  searchest  for  her  as  for  hid  treasures, 
then  shalt  thou  understand  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  find  the 
knowledge  of  God.'  Then  and  there  deliverance  came;  every 
cloud  of  unbelief  was  dispersed,  and  the  Spirit  itself  bore  witness 
with  my  spirit.  I  have  since  that  period  retained  my  sense  of 
sins  forgiven,  and  feel  at  this  moment  that '  there  is  no  condemna- 
tion to  them  which  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  walk  not  after  the 
flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit.' " 

It  will  be  remarked  that  two  of  the  characteristic  services  of 
Methodism  were  made  instrumental  in  rescuing  this  young  man 
from  the  meshes  of  Satan's  net.  The  watch-night  is  eminently 
adapted  to  awaken  the  thoughtless ;  and,  after  all  that  has  been 
alleged  against  the  class-meeting,  it  would  be  difficult  to  suggest 
a  better  aid  to  the  development  of  the  germinating  spiritual  life  of 
a  new  convert. 

Mr.  Smith  entered  upon  the  Christian  course  with  thoughtful- 
nesB ;  and,  by  Divine  grace,  was  enabled  to  hold  fast  his  profes- 
sion under  the  varied  temptations  of  a  long  life-time.  It  is  not 
surprising,  after  a  conversion  so  distinct  and  satisfactory,  to  find 
in  his  subsequent  career  abundant  proof  that  he  was  influenced 
by  an  abiding  regard  for  the  welfare  of  God's  cause.  He  observes, 
<  *  Always  concerned  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
nothing  gladdened  my  heart  so  much  as  to  see  Zion  travail  in 
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birth,  and  bring  forth  children ;  and  to  witness  in  those  aroiind 
zne  the  grace  of  Ood." 

A  little  previous  to  the  period  of  his  being  brought  to  the  saving 
knowledge  of  Ohrist  he  had  formed  an  acquaintanceship  with  Miss 
Mortimer,  a  young  lady  from  Leicestershire,  who  had  about  that 
time  been  led  to  reside  in  Tadoaster.  Before  coming  thither  she 
had  joined  the  Wesleyan-Methodist  Society  at  Shamford,  in  the 
Hinckley  Circuit,  having  received  her  <<note  on  trial"  on  July  15th| 
1821.  When  Mr.  Smith  sought  her  hand  in  marriage  she  objected 
to  the  proposal,  supposing  him  to  be  a  man  of  the  world.  Having 
shown  great  decision  on  joining  the  Society,  by  selling  her  jewels  and 
fashionable  clothing,  and  adopting  the  plain  attire  customary  among 
Methodists  in  those  days,  it  was  natural  for  her  to  desire  a  partner 
for  life  as  decided  in  religious  conviction  as  herself.  Her  suitor, 
however,  shortly  afterwards  began  to  worship  in  the  Methodist 
chapel,  and  came  under  the  influence  of  that  teaching  which 
was  destined  to  mould  and  beautify  his  character  for  half  a  century. 
Although  apprehensive  that  his  newly^developed  attachment  to 
Methodism  might  be  reckoned  somewhat  selfish  in  its  origin,  he 
soon  showed  that  his  views  of  Christian  duty  were  as  scrupulous 
as  those  of  Miss  Mortimer,  for  we  find  him  ceasing  to  '<  wear 
collars,  because  a  poor  man  in  Tadcaster  was  offended  by  it/*  He 
never  wore  them  again ;  but  manifested  in  this  and  in  other  ways  a 
determination  to  act  on  the  resolution  of  the  Apostle :  "  If  meat 
make  my  brother  to  offend,  I  will  eat  no  flesh  while  the  world 
standeth,  lest  I  make  my  brother  to  offend*" 

On  the  12th  of  December,  1828,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to 
the  object  of  his  choice,  who  proved  until  death  an  invaluable 
helpmate,  both  in  the  business  of  this  world  and  in  the  higher 
concerns  relating  to  eternity.  The  newly- wedded  pair  began  life 
by  setting  up  a  domestic  altar  to  God  on  the  day  of  their  marriage, 
and  Mr.  Smith  could  say,  when  near  the  end  of  his  career,  ''  I 
have  never  known  an  instance  of  the  omission  of  family-prayer, 
morning  and  night,  from  its  commencement." 

His  interest  in  the  Sabbath- school  amounted  to  a  passion.  He 
began  to  work  for  Christ  immediately  after  his  great  spiritual 
chaugo  took  place,  and  continued  his  labours  until  the  Master,  by 
taking  away  his  strength,  intimated  to  His  servant  that  his  life's 
work  was  done.  His  solicitude  for  the  children's  welfare,  his  punc- 
tuality and  order,  tended  greatly  to  insure  success  to  his  efforts  in 
their  behalf.  He  did  not  take  up  such  employment  as  a  pleasant 
means  of  introducing  diversity  of  occupation  into  the  monotony 
of  the  Sabbath  :  the  Lord's  day  was  his  delight,  and  his  devoted- 
ness  to  the  school  originated  in  love  to  the  ''Lord  of  the  Sabbath" 
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and  the  souls  of  men.  He  made  a  holy  labour  of  it ;  and,  as 
"  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible/'  performed  with  his  might  the 
task  which  Providence  set  before  him.  Christian  toil,  rightly 
directed,  cannot  lose  its  reward :  our  friend  reaped  a  rich  harvest 
of  blessing  in  witnessing  the  consistent  morality  and  earnest  god- 
liness of  many  of  his  scholars,  who,  in  their  mature  years,  adorned 
their  Christian  profession.  When  he  had  been  connected  with  the 
school  for  half  a  century,  during  the  greater  part  of  which  period 
he  had  filled  the  office  of  superintendent,  he  received  a  token  of 
respect  and  love  in  the  form  of  a  handsomely-bound  copy  of 
Wesley's  Hymns,  containing  the  following  inscription : — *  *  Presented 
to  Mr.  Bichard  Smith  by  the  teachers  and  scholars  of  the  Tad- 
caster  Wesleyan  Sunday-school,  on  his  attaining  the  fiftieth  year 
of  his  connection  with  the  school,  and  in  affectionate  appreciation 
of  his  indefatigable  labours." 

As  time  drew  on,  he  felt  himself  advancing  by  sure  but  gentle 
stages  toward  the  portals  of  eternity.  The  gate  of  death  cast 
indeed  its  dark  shadow  across  his  pathway,  but  immediately  beyond 
it  his  faith  discerned  realms  of  endless  glory.  It  was  necessary 
for  him  to  relax  some  of  his  former  exertions :  he  could  no  longer 
enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  uniting  in  the  Sunday-morning  prayer- 
meeting  ;  his  post  in  the  school,  which  he  had  so  long  held  with 
honour  and  pleasure,  had  to  be  relinquished ;  and  the  beloved  class- 
meetiog,  in  which  he  had  frequently  found  himself  holding  intimate 
communion  with  the  higher  world,  must  be  placed  under  another 
of  Zion's  watchmen.  His  last  communing  with  the  members  of  his 
class  was  a  season  to  be  long  remembered :  he  was  evidently  ripen- 
ing for  his  endless  rest ;  and,  with  an  unction  not  soon  to  be  for- 
gotten, said,  '<  The  less  of  earth,  the  more  of  heaven ! " 

And  now  he  was  missed  from  his  place  in  the  sanctuary,  and 
many  were  the  friends  who,  approaching  his  threshold  with  quiet 
step,  in  subdued  tones  made  loving  inquiries  concerning  him. 
He  had  been  faithful  in  active  toil,  and  his  Lord  saw  fit  to 
subject  His  servant  to  the  severer  ordeal  of  suffering,  that  he 
might  be  made  fully  meet  for  '*  the  inheritance  of  the  saints 
in  light."  During  the  earlier  part  of  his  last  affliction  he 
remarked: — **I  feel  as  if  suspended  between  earth  and  heaven.*' 
He  was  graciously  sustained  throughout  his  sickness.  Having 
committed  his  case  into  the  hands  of  God,  he  enjoyed  <*  the  peace 
which  passeth  all  understanding."  The  Bev.  Henry  Graham 
observes : — <<  At  length  he  became  a  helpless  sufferer,  waiting  and 
watching  in  very  weariness  for  the  end.  He  had  <a  desire  to 
depart,  and  to  be  with  Christ;  which  is  far  better.'"  Meantime, 
'*  tbe  word  of  Christ  dwelt  in  him  richly,"  and  he  made  "melody 
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in  bis  heart  to  the  Lord."  When  life  was  ahnosi  gone,  one  of 
his  sons,  while  bending  over  him,  caught  the  words,  '*  0  death, 
where  is  thy  sting?  0  grave,  where  is  thy  victory?"  A  little 
later,  when  he  seemed  to  have  reached  the  "beautiful  gate  "of 
the  heavenly  temple,  and  to  be  listening  to  some  notes  of  the  high 
anthem  resounding  within,  one  of  his  daughters  heard  the  faint 
exclamation,  <*  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  of  Hosts  I "  She 
strained  her  ear  in  vain  for  one  word  more.  Her  beloved  &ther 
had  doubtless  joined  the  great  congregation  of  the  righteous  dead 
who  "  all  live  unto  Him."  He  entered  into  rest  on  the  morning 
of  Easter  Sunday,  1872,  being  in  the  seveniy-fifth  year  of  his  age. 
A  great  multitude  attended  his  funeral,  and  made  solemn  lamenta- 
tion over  him. 

Mr.  Smith  was  above  the  middle  stature,  and  was  physically  well 
built.  His  large  nose,  well- formed  chin,  compact  Ups,  and  small 
but  genial  eyes,  were  indicative  of  benevolence,  cautiousness,  and 
self-possession.  His  appearance  would  suggest  to  a  stranger  that 
he  was  a  man  of  great  kindliness,  but  well  able  to  maintain  his 
position  with  firmness. 

His  son-in-law,  J.  A.  Bromel,  Esq.,  says: — "He  was  charac- 
terised by  thorough  consistency  and  complete  self-control.  I 
never  remember  to  have  seen  him  lose  his  temper,  or  to  have 
heard  him  speak  a  hasty  and  unkind  word  to  any  one."  It  is  not 
affirmed  that  he  could  not  be  affronted ;  this  would  have  argued 
a  degree  of  obtuseness  ;  but  he  was  forbearing,  and  when  offences 
came,  though  as  sensitive  as  most  men,  he  pursued  his  Ohristian 
course  without  deviation,  remembering  that  the  abiding  love  of 
Christ  bound  him  to  constant  fidelity  to  His  example.  He  was 
remarkably  genial,  but  showed  a  tenaciousness  and  persistency 
which,  being  directed  by  right  principles,  became  an  element  of 
strength  to  him.  He  was  much  respected  for  his  practical  sense  and 
unblemished  character.  His  assistance  was  frequently  caUed  into 
requisition  by  his  neighbours  and  friends  when  trustworthiness  and 
wisdom  were  pre-eminently  required.  He  was  not  seldom  requested 
to  undertake  the  responsibilities  of  trustee-ship;  and  many  families 
have  reason  to  acknowledge  his  assiduity  and  conscientiousness  in 
the  management  of  their  affairs.  As  a  Ouardian  of  the  Poor, 
Chairman  of  a  commercial  Company,  and  a  recognised  leader  in 
other  departments  of  social  life,  he  for  many  years  rendered  good 
service  to  those  around  him.  Many  who  have  known  him  well  will 
be  ready  to  admit  that  in  the  conduct  of  Church- affairs  he  was  a 
**  tower  of  strength."  He  was  early  chosen  to  fill  important  ofi&ces ; 
and,  at  different  times,  occupied  nearly  every  position  of  trust  and 
honour,  within  the  bounds  of  the  Circuit,  open  to  a  layman.    To 
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some  of  the  more  influential  posts  he  was  repeatedly  appointed ;  and 
we  find  ministers  of  the  greatest  dissimilarity  of  taste  and  opinion, 
on  other  points,  concurring  in  the  statement  of  one  who  used  to 
say,  *'  He  was  the  best  Circuit- steward  I  ever  knew.*'  In  times 
of  agitation  and  of  consequent  financial  embarrassment,  it  was 
common  for  the  people  to  look  to  Mr.  Smith  for  help  and  guidance; 
and  in  such  circumstances  he  was  frequently  solicited  to  undertake 
the  duties  and  to  wear  the  costly  honours  of  Circuit-stewardship. 
His  well-known  prudence,  and  persevering  industry,  inspired  those 
about  him  with  the  hope  that,  by  Crod*s  blessing,  he  would  be  able 
to  extricate  the  yessel,  and  steer  them  safely  through  surrounding 
rocks  and  sandbanks. 

Though  his  cautiousness  sometimes  verged  on  timidity,  he  was, 
when  clear  in  his  convictions,  remarkably  energetic.  Politic  and 
sagacious,  he  was  for  many  years  held  to  be  ''first  counsel"  in 
local  Church  movements.  As  is  the  case  with  most  strong  men, 
he  was  charged  by  some  with  a  love  of  ruling ;  and  his  abundant 
labours,  excellent  judgment,  and  sincere  godliness,  almost  seemed 
to  fairly  entitle  him  to  that  self-will,  in  little  things,  which  he  was 
sometimes  said  to  exercise.  He  was  a  cheerful  servant  of  the 
whole  Church,  in  almost  every  kind  of  labour ;  and,  by  a  law 
above  human  control,  he  became,  as  by  common  consent,  chief 
among  his  brethren. 

But  our  friend  was  not  a  man  of  mere  finance,  ready  on  com- 
mittees, and  apt  in  devising  money- schemes :  in  these  matters  he 
was  singularly  skilled ;  and  although  at  times  hard  to  enlist  in  a 
new  enterprise,  he  could,  when  once  persuaded,  render  invaluable 
help  in  this  line  of  things.  His  principal  worth,  however,  arose 
from  his  earnest  piety.  It  was  his  habit  through  life  to  observe  with 
regularity  his  times  for  private  devotion;  morning,  noon,  and 
night,  '*his  windows  being  open  toward  Jerusalem,"  he  held  hal- 
lowed communion  with  God.  This  adapted  him  for  moving  in 
the  higher  spheres  of  Christian  work  with  readiness  and  delight. 
Many  are  clever  in  managing  the  business  affairs  of  the  Church, 
but  without  strength  and  fitness  for  toils  directly  connected  with 
her  spiritual  prosperity.  To  him,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Sabbath 
was  a  day  of  sanctified  activity :  from  morning  until  evening  its 
hours  were  spent  in  the  class- meeting,  the  Sunday-school,  the 
house  of  God,  or  the  retirement  of  his  own  home.  The  Sabbath- 
morning  prayer-meeting  was  seldom  neglected,  and  his  class- 
meeting  proved  to  many  as  *'the  gate  of  heaven."  It  was  both 
interesting  and  edifying  to  the  preachers  to  meet  his  class  for  the 
renewal  of  quarterly  tickets.  They  had  not  to  Listen  to  unsatis- 
factory explanations  of  absence ;  nearly  every  name  on  the  list  waa 
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responded  to  at  the  time  appointed,  and  the  absentees  were  ivlj 
accounted  for.  His  whole  soul  was  in  this  holy  work, — ^which  ie 
well  worthy  to  employ  the  best  energies  of  the  holiest  and  most 
gifted  among  the  Lord's  people.  The  members  gave  no  per- 
functory attendance,  to  maintain  their  status  in  the  Society,  but, 
loving  the  habitation  of  God's  house,  and  the  fellowship  of 
saints,  they  encouraged  each  other  in  looking  forward  with  glad- 
ness to  the  day  wheil  God  shall  <<make  up  His  jewels."  Mr. 
Smith's  assiduous  and  affectionate  concern  for  both  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  welfare  of  his  charge,  and  the  kindly  authority  with 
which  he  was  wout  to  present  the  truth  before  them,  entitle  him 
to  be  reckoned  a  model  leader. 

He  loved  prayer,  and  in  this  was  his  strength.  No  talents,  no 
bustling  activity,  no  social  rank  avaQ  aught  in  furtherance  of 
Gospel  enterprises  without  filial  communion  with  God.  His  heart- 
felt interest  in  spiritual  things  prepared  him  to  enter  with  promp- 
titude into  every  undertaking  which  seemed  to  him  to  tend  to  the 
extension  of  Christ's  kingdom.  When  the  writer  of  this  sketch 
proposed  that  every  family  in  Tadcaster  should  be  visited  by  such 
members  of  the  Society  as  were  deemed  best  fitted  for  evangelistic 
aggression,  Mr.  Smith  was  the  first  to  offer  his  services.  The  uni- 
versal welcome  with  which  he  was  greeted  in  every  home  cannot 
soon  cease  to  be  remembered.  His  neighbours  received  him  with 
profound  respect,  and  in  many  instances  with  a  cordiality  which 
attested  their  high  estimate  of  his  life  of  consistent  godliness.  His 
fervent  prayers,  his  fidelity,  his  affectionate  exhortations,  as  he 
visited  from  habitation  to  habitation  among  those  who  had  known 
him  from  his  youth,  no  doubt  produced  abiding  good  impressions. 
Friendly  addresses  like  his,  supported  by  a  blameless  career  of 
fifty  years,  must,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  bring  forth  fruit  unto 
eternal  life.  Would  that  more  of  the  spiritual  wealth,  intellectual 
energy,  and  social  influence  of  Methodism  were  expended  in  a 
similar  manner! 

Some  who  have  been  accustomed  to  give  glowing  recitals  of 
their  religious  experience,  have  unhappily  failed  to  sustain  them  by 
their  habits  and  conduct.  Having  yielded  to  doubtful  practices  in 
trade,  supposed  to  be  sanctioned  by  prevalent  custom,  they  have 
too  much  justified  the  bitter  sneers  which  unbelievers  have  rejoiced 
to  cast  upon  the  profession  of  Christianity.  It  is  with  thankful- 
ness to  God  that  we  are  enabled  to  point  to  Mr.  Smith  as  an 
example  of  consistent  piety,  both  in  the  market  and  the  chapel. 
He  was  successful  in  business,  and  attained  to  a  foremost  position 
among  his  fdlow-townsmen.  On  all  hands  he  was  acknowledged 
to  be  a  man  of  strictest  integrity.    The  Rev.  H.  Graham  writes : — 
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"As  connected  with  the  natural  and  necessary  economy  of  the 
active  world,  he  demeaned  himself  as  thesealed  and  sacred  servant 
of  the  Most  High  God,  *  keeping  himself  unspotted  from  the  world.* 
He  was  mindful  <  to  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  afflic- 
tion.' '  Walking  in  his  uprightness  *  he  became  trusted  and  revered 
as  neighbour  and  friend ;  he  had  a  '  good  report  of  all  men,  and  of 
the  truth  itself.' "  One  who  had  known  him  long  and  intimately 
in  his  business  relations,  and  who  is  not  disposed  to  adulation, 
remarks : — <'  As  a  father  he  was  the  most  afifiectionate,  as  a  friend 
the  truest,  as  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Christ  one  of  the  brightest 
examples  to  others.  As  a  man  of  business  he  ever  dealt  in  the 
purest  and  best  of  afticles."  In  a  word,  his  every-day  conduct 
manifested  a  character  which  is  contemplated  by  his  survivors  with 
respect  and  veneration. 

It  commonly  happens  when  one  of  dubious  reputation  has  passed 
away,  that  whisperers  take  occasion  to  make  known  his  failings. 
Society  breathes  more  freely  when  the  oppressor  and  the  usurious 
have  departed ;  but  the  decease  of  Mr.  Smith  was  followed  by 
general  expressions  of  sorrow.  The  children  of  the  Sabbath- school, 
the  sick,  the  poor,  the  troubled  in  spirit,  felt  they  had  lost  a  friend 
of  no  common  order.  The  unusual  company,  from  every  part  of 
the  Circuit,  which  was  present  at  his  interment,  and  the  large  con- 
gregation which  filled  the  chapel  on  the  week-evening  when  his 
funeral- sermon  was  preached,  sufficiently  marked  his  position  in 
the  esteem  and  affections  of  those  with  whom  he  had  had  to  do. 
Many  who  had  frequently  maintained  their  own  views  stiffly  in 
opposition  to  him,  ahke  honoured  themselves  and  the  departed  by 
cheerfully  acknowledging  his  great  excellence ;  and  the  common 
sentiment  of  the  surrounding  neighbourhood  attests  that  he  was 
both  reckoned  among  the  worthies  of  his  native  town  and  a  chief- 
tain of  «*  Israel.'* 

Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  a  character  in  which  the 
Christian  graces  were  more  harmoniously  blended ;  and  it  behoves 
us  to  pray  that,  in  the  generations  to  come,  <'  the  Ood  of  all  grace** 
may  raise  up  numerous  successors  to  him  in  all  the  Churches. 


MEMOIR  OF  MRS.  GILES, 

WIFK   OF   THE    REV.    MATTHEW   GILES. 

Louisa  Jane  Giles  was  born  April  9th,  181G,  in  the  ancient 
town  of  Pontefract ;  and  was  the  third  daughter  of  the  late  Alder- 
man Clough,  who  for  a  long  succession  of  years  held  an  influ- 
ential position  in  his  native  borough.  His  home  from  the  com- 
mencement was  one  of  strict  moral  order,  though  his  own  mind 
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was  greatly  exercised  on  the  vital  qnestion  of  the  credibility  of  onr 
holy  religion.  The  painful  difficulties  of  doubt  were  experienced 
by  him  for  a  considerable  time.  As  a  sincere  seeker  after  truth, 
he  besought  the  Lord  in  earnest  prayer  to  enlighten  his  mind ; 
and  requested  that,  if  Christianity  were  really  Divine  in  its  origin, 
he  might  be  guided  to  a  clear  conviction  of  that  great  fact.  His 
desire  was  happily  realised  by  him, — as  we  might  venture  to 
predict  it  would  be  in  all  such  cases.  He  never  afterwards  felt 
similar  doubts ;  but  remained  throughout  life  a  firm  believer  in 
Christ  as  the  Divine-human  Baviour  of  mankind. '  This  change 
resulted  in  the  alliance  of  himself,  by  membership,  with  the 
Wesleyan-Methodist  Society,  in  the  prosperity  of  which  he  took 
a  deep  interest.  To  our  Foreign  Missions  he  devoted  a  large 
amount  of  time  and  attention ;  and  delighted  to  advocate  their 
claims  on  the  platform,  where  he  approved  himself  as  an  able 
and  effective  speaker.  It  was  his  earnest  aspiration  that  his  children 
should  be  trained  in  the  fear  and  love  of  God :  with  this  object, 
the  afternoon  of  the  Lord's  day  was  for  years  systematically 
employed  in  instructing  and  interesting  them  in  Christian  truth 
and  experience. 

These  efforts  were  not  lost  on  the  subject  of  this  brief  notice. 
At  the  early  age  of  thirteen  she  gave  her  heart  to  Ood,  and 
became  a  sincere  disciple  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  For  forty-five 
years  she  adorned  her  Christian  profession  by  the  grace  and 
purity  of  her  life,  and  by  abundant  labours  in  the  cause  of  God. 
She  early  showed  herself  to  be  a  successful  Sabbath-school  teacher ; 
and  for  years  discharged  her  duties  in  that  capacity  in  a  manner 
that  obtained  for  her  the  affection  of  the  young  people  who  suc- 
cessively constituted  her  charge,  and  won  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  the  authorities  of  the  school.  Her  father's  love  for 
Evangelical  Missions  commanded  her  ardent  sympathy ;  and  she 
was  long  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  unobtrusively  courageous 
and  successful  of  missionary-collectors.  Wherever  she  might  be 
called  to  reside,  her  zeal  and  activity  were  conspicuous.  She 
identified  herself  with  every  charitable  movement  in  her  native 
town ;  and  was  well  known  as  a  kindly  visitor  of  the  ailing  and  the 
aged,  devoting  a  considerable  portion  of  time  to  that  benevolent 
work.  Her  visits  in  the  sick-room,  and  in  the  hospitals  of  the 
infirm,  were  anticipated  with  pleasure,  and  afforded  religious 
profit  to  many.  While  temporal  necessities  were  not  neglected, 
her  principal  aim  was  the  spiritual  benefit  of  those  to  whom  she 
ministered,  and  in  numerous  instances  she  was  the  means  of 
leading  such  as  had  been  indifferent  to  the  interests  of  their 
souls,  until  sickness  overtook  them,  to  Christ  as  a  personal  Saviour* 
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When  she  became  the  wife  of  him  who  now  mourns  her  remoyal 
as  an  irreparable  loss,  her  zeal  for  God  was  rather  intensified  than 
otherwise.  In  all  respects  she  was  indeed  a  helpmate  to  him :  his 
health  and  home- comfort  received  her  unremitting  attention  until 
she  was  incapacitated  by  the  affliction  which  terminated  her 
valuable  life.  In  various  Circuits  in  which  she  was  called  to  reside, 
she  gathered  around  her  large  classes  of  young  people,  whom  she 
sought  to  instruct  in  the  principles  of  Christian  truth  and  life ;  and 
she  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  the  conversion  to  God  of  many, 
and  their  admission  to  membership  with  the  Church  of  Christ. 
As  a  class-leader,  when  occasion  required,  her  spirit  and  counsels 
were  admired  and  valued. 

Her  example  to  the  Society  and  congregation,  wherever  her  lot 
was  cast,  was  such  as  drew  universal  attention.  In  all  seasons, 
and  in  all  states  of  the  weather,  her  place  was  occupied  in  the 
class-room,  in  the  meeting  for  prayer,  and  in  the  more  public 
services  of  the  house  of  God,  both  on  the  Sabbath  and  during 
the  week.  She  was  her  husband's  almost  constant  companion 
in  the  work  of  pastoral  visitation  ;  and  by  her  Christian  excellence 
and  graceful  life  sustained  him  in  the  estimation  of  his  people. 
She  made  his  home  a  model  of  order  and  domestic  comfort ;  and 
in  the  nudst  of  toil  and  ministerial  solicitude  he  found  it  to  be  a 
quiet  resting-place,  to  which  he  was  always  welcomed  by  her  genial 
smile.  On  all  occasions  of  his  absence  the  family  devotions  were 
performed  by  her  in  an  efficient  and  profitable  manner.  She 
rejoiced  in  dispensing  her  hospitalities  on  all  suitable  occasions, 
and  possessed  the  art  of  rendering  them  peculiarly  pleasant  to  her 
friends.  It  may  without  hesitation  be  said  she  was  loved  by  all 
who  knew  her.  Since  her  removal  numerous  testimonies  to  the 
virtues  and  beauty  of  her  character  have  been  received.  A  very 
intelligent  and  careful  observer,  among  other  things,  says,  <*The 
manifest  interest  she  always  took  in  the  prosperity  of  the  work  of  God 
rendered  her  a  valuable  helpmate  to  yourself;  while  her  equanimity, 
affability,  and  courtesy  endeared  her  to  all  with  whom  she  was 
brought  into  contact."  Some  years  ago,  when  about  to  remove  to 
a  fresh  sphere  of  labour,  an  intimate  friend  was  requested  to 
furnish  a  contribution  to  her  album,  which  was  immediately  done 
by  writing  upon  one  of  its  pages,  "  Proverbs,  chapter  Slst,  from 
the  tenth  to  the  twenty-ninth  verse."  The  correctness  of  the 
application  of  the  words  referred  to  has  been  verified  by  many  well 
able  to  judge. 

The  vigorous  constitution,  and  almostuninterruptedhealth,  which 
Mrs.  Giles  enjoyed  for  many  years,  justified  an  expectation  that  she 
would  be  long  spared  to  minister  to  those  whom  she  loved.   The  first 
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Bigns  of  felling  Birengih  and  freedom  of  aetion  appeared  aiboni  six 
years  ago ;  bat  as  her  general  health  remained  good,  these  did  not 
awaken  an  apprehension  of  the  presence  of  any  serions  form  of 
disease.  Though  no  relief  was  obtained  from  the  means  employed 
nnder  medical  direction,  her  ailment  was  thonght  to  indicate 
nothing  more  than  some  muscular  derangement  that  might  pioye 
to  be  of  a  temporary  character.  In  the  autumn  of  187S  the  first 
obrious  symptoms  of  the  dreaded  malady  which  proved  fiital  were 
recognised*  In  the  first  week  of  the  following  year  she  submitted 
to  anoperation,which  was  skilfully  performed  by  an  eminentLondon 
surgeon ;  and  hopes  were  entertained  that  permanent  relief,  if  .not 
entire  recovery,  would  be  the  result.  But  such  was  not  the  Divine 
will.  Though  marked  benefit  was  the  immediate  effect  of  the 
operation,  she  did  not  regain  her  former  sense  of  health  and 
vigour. 

Under  professional  advice,  and  by  the  desire  of  her  firiends,  she 
was  induced  to  pay  a  visit  to  Ireland,  in  the  hope  that  a  few  weeks 
of  change  of  air  and  scene  would  be  beneficial  to  her.  This  hope 
was  not  destined  to  be  realised.  During  her  absence  from  home 
she  became  so  much  worse  as  to  cause  the  most  anxious  solicitude 
to  those  about  her.  The  result  of  a  consultation  on  her  case  was  the 
judgment,  that  the  disease  which  distressed  her  was  being  internally 
developed,  and  no  hope  of  recovery  could  be  entertained.  With 
difficulty  she  was  conveyed  to  her  home ;  and,  notwithstanding 
all  that  medical  skill  and  assiduous  attention  could  do,  she  rapidly 
sank.  On  the  morning  of  Friday,  July  8rd,  1874,  she  was  released 
from  her  suffering,  and  admitted  into  the  presence  and  joy  of  her 
Lord. 

Her  state  of  mind,  from  the  time  the  dangerous  character  of  the 
disorder  with  which  she  was  smitten  was  declared,  was  most  satis- 
factory and  cheering.  The  decided  opinion  expressed  by  two  most 
competent  professional  men,  and  the  sudden  appearance  of  appalling 
disease,  were  deeply  felt ;  and  for  two  days  she  passed  through  a 
crisis,  of  a  mental  and  spiritual  kind,  which  severely  tried  her. 
From  this  struggle  however  she  came  forth,  through  the  mercy  and 
love  of  God,  in  the  realisation  of  a  perfect  victory, — she  was  enabled 
to  surrender  herself  into  the  Divine  hand  in  peaceful  resignation  to 
His  will.  It  was  an  occasion  to  be  remembered  with  special  thankful- 
ness to  Ood  by  her  husband,  who  was  fully  acquainted  with  the  con- 
flict through  which  she  had  passed.  When  the  time  arrived  for  the 
dangerous  operation  already  referred  to,  to  the  performance  of  which 
she  had  freely  consented,  she  calmly  placed  herself  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  had  charge  of  her,  in  the  sustaining  assurance  that,  should 
the  result  prove  fatal  to  earthly  life,  all  would  be  spiritually  welL  Her 
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composure  and  self-surrender  called  forth  repeated  expressions  of 
admiration  from  her  medical  and  surgical  attendants.  Daring  the 
physical  prostration  that  ensued  her  mind  continued  peaceful  and 
confident. 

With  some  signs  of  returning  yigour,  hopes  of  ultimate  recovery 
reyived;  and  she  evidently  began  to  look  back  to  life  with  some 
measure  of  desire  that  she  might  still,  for  a  time  at  least,  be  spared. 
But  the  development  of  the  complaint  in  a  new  form,  with  the 
intense  sufifering  and  loss  of  strength  which  it  produced,  caused 
her  some  perplexity:  she  did  not  immediately  apprehend  the 
sad  fact  that  her  restoration  to  health  had  really  become  hopeless. 
BtiU,  when  her  husband,in  the  gentlest  manner  possible,  ventured  to 
intimate  his  fears  to  her  that  she  was  about  to  be  called  by  God  to 
meet  <<the  Bridegroom,"  she  calmly  replied,  <<His  will  be  done." 
Under  the  influence  of  disease  and  weakness,  her  mind  wandered, 
occasionally,  for  some  days  before  her  departure ;  but  she  was  able 
to  enter  intelligently  into  the  prayers  and  conversation  of  her  hus- 
band, and  they  were  evidently  seasons  of  comfort  and  edification 
to  her.  When  spoken  to  of  Christ  as  the  all-sufficient  Saviour,  in 
life  and  in  death,  she  promptly  replied : — 

"  None  bnt  Christ  to  me  be  given, 
None  bnt  Christ  in  earth  or  heaTon.^* 

One  of  her  last  audible  utterances  was,  <'  It  is  sweet  to  go  to 
heaven.*'  Though  nnable  to  communicate  with  those  around  her, 
consciousness  was  retained  until  the  approach  of  the  closing  hour. 
The  moment  in  which  she  exchanged  mortality  for  life  was  scarcely 
perceived :  her  pure  and  gentle  spirit  peacefully  gained  the  rest 
of  the  people  of  Ood. 

This  partial  sketch  would  be  still  more  imperfect  without  a  refer- 
ence to  some  of  the  leading  features  which  combined  to  consti- 
tute a  character  so  good  and  true.  To  what  has  been  already  said  con- 
cerning her  attachment  to  the  ydung,  and  the  deep  interest  she  took 
in  their  spiritual  welfare,  it  may  be  added  that  it  was  one  of  her 
greatest  pleasures  to  enter  into  close  fellowship  with  them ;  and 
she  possessed  in  a  high  degree  the  art  of  winning  a  Way  intb 
their  affections  and  confidence.  Their  minds  and  hearts  readily 
opened  to  the  genial  influence  she  exerted  Upon  them ;  and  all  felt 
drawn  towards  her  by  a  power  which  was  great  because  it  was  the 
effect  of  a  spontaneous  outflow  of  a  genuine  Christian  love. 

Her  regard  for  the  house  of  God  and  the  services  of  religion  has 
been  above  alluded  to,  but  deserves  a  more  special  recognition : 
it  was  constant  and  unfaltering;  there  was  nothing  fitful  and 
Capricious  in  connection  with  it.  None  could  more  truly  say, 
''Lord,  I  have  loved  the  habitation  of  Thy  house,  and  the  place 
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where  Thine  honour  dwelleih."  Her  prepared  mind  readily  pro- 
fited by  the  various  religions  exercises  in  which  she  participated. 
While  she  could  appreciate  and  enjoy  ministrations  of  the  higher 
order,  her  satisfaction  was  always  in  proportion  to  their  evangelical 
and  spiritual  character:  to  the  humblest  of  Ood's  servants  she 
could  listen  with  sympathy  and  interest ;  and  for  all  had  generally 
a  word  of  kindly  comment  to  offer.  To  her  the  earthly  sanotuaiy 
was  a  type  and  preparation  for  the  heavenly ;  in  which,  through 
the  merit  of  the  atoning  Saviour  whom  she  loved  and  served,  she 
now  unites  with  the  countless  multitude  who  celebrate  'Hhe  ever- 
lasting love  of  God  to  man." 

The  one  who  above  all  others  studied  and  knew  her  mental  and 
moral  qualities,  can  unhesitatingly  say,  she  was  the  most  un- 
selfish person  that  ever  came  within  the  range  of  his  observation. 
In  all  matters,  to  take  thought  for  herself  was  with  her  the  last 
consideration.  She  could  yield  her  own  will,  and  devote  herself 
to  the  advantage  or  enjoyment  of  those  around  her,  in  the  freest  and 
most  facile  manner :  she  found  much  of  the  pleasure  of  her  life  in 
living  for  others  rather  than  for  herself.  Her  constant  amiability 
was  one  of  the  forms  in  which  this  feature  of  her  regenerated 
nature  obtained  expression.  The  manifestation  of  what  is  termed 
« human  temper"  was  scarcely  ever  observed  in  her,  though  her 
moral  courage,  when  required,  was  remarkably  decided  and  strong. 
She  could  calmly  deliver  her  judgment  to  those  who,  she  thought, 
had  violated  the  proprieties  of  life.  Naturally  well-balanced  facul- 
ties were  in  her  strengthened  and  expanded  by  the  grace  of  God. 
Her  tendency  was  towards  an  active  rather  than  a  contemplative 
life :  she  was  eminently  a  worker  in  all  the  relations  she  was  called 
to  sustain. 

Mrs.  Giles'  character  and  Christian  career  presented  a  beautiful 
illustration  of  the  Scripture  statement,  '*  Godliness  with  content- 
ment is  great  gain."  Though  occasionally  meeting  with  disap- 
pointments and  difficulties  in  the  path  of  life  which  she  had  chosen, 
— ^that  of  the  wife  of  a  Methodist  preacher, — she  never  wasted  her 
time  and  strength  in  the  utterance  of  fruitless  complaints;  but 
with  promptitude  and  skill  proceeded  to  throw  an  air  of  refinement 
and  comfort  around  the  position  in  which  she  found  herself  placed. 
To  anything  in  the  form  of  murmuring  or  fretfulness  she  was 
an  entire  stranger.  By  the  gifts  of  Providence  and  of  grace 
she  possessed  the  ability  of  self-adaptation  to  circumstances, 
and  by  her  power  of  self-help  and  Christian  contentment  divested 
them  of  the  elements  of  difficulty  and  trial.  Goodness,  trueness, 
constancy,  shone  brightly  in  her  whole  conduct.  Her  memory  is 
blessed ;  and  is  held  by  him  who  was  best  acquainted  with  her 
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sterling  worth,  and  who  is  most  conscious  of  the  void  she  has  left, 
as  his  most  precious  inheritance. 

<*  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away ;  blessed  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord.'*  M.  O. 
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Let  it  be  observed  that  Ood's  mercy  is  mercy.  The  monstrous 
dogma  has  been  recently  advanced,  not  however  for  the  first  time, 
that  had  no  atonement  been  provided  for  mankind,  Adam's  posterity 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  come  into  existence,  and  an  economy 
of  forbearance  exercised  towards  them,  but  only  that  they  might 
have  had  time  and  opportunity  to  prove  themselves  partakers  of 
Adam*s  guilt,  and  thus  be  fitted  for  eternal  punishment  1  Nay,  it 
is  affirmed  that  this  is  actually  the  case  with  the  <* non-elect,"— 
that  through  the  forbearance  of  God  they  are  long  spared,  but  only 
that  they  may  have  space  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  their  iniquities, 
and  become  meet  for  the  wrath  that  certainly  awaits  them.  And 
this,  we  are  told,  is  a  real  boon  to  them, — Ood  in  this  way  establishes 
His  claim  to  be  to  them  a  true  Benefactor  I  If  this  be  the  Gospel 
according  to  certain  modem  Christian  divines,*  it  is  certainly  not 
the  Gospel  according  to  St.  John  or  St.  Paul.  Christ,  it  is 
maintained,  died  to  save  the  << elect*'  only — that  is,  a  certain 
number  of  men  whom  God,  in  His  sovereign  pleasure,  has  chosen 
from  all  eternity  to  be  partakers  of  eternal  Ufe.  These  will,  and 
must,  some  time  or  other,  repent  and  believe  the  Gospel,  because 
they  are  elected  hereunto.  But  God  caUs  upon  others  also,  though 
He  not  only  foreknows  that  they  will  not  repent  and  believe,  but 
has  positively  decreed,  for  some  reason  unknown  to  us,  that  they 
shall  not,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  included  in  the  number  for 
whom  Christ  died.  True,  God  is  said  to  wiU  the  salvation  of  all 
men,  but  a  distinction  is  drawn  between  the  will  of  His  good 
pleasure  (voluntas  beneplaciti)  and  the  will  of  His  decree  (voluntas 
decreti) ;  and  according  to  the  former,  the  will  of  the  Divine  heart 
He  desires  the  salvation  of  all  men,  whilst  according  to  the  latter, 
the  will  of  the  Divine  mind,  He  desires  only  the  salvation  of  the 
elect.  Now,  though  this  distinction  is  said  to  be  well-known,  it  is 
in  fact  a  novelty ;  and  to  conceive  that  God  can  will  with  His 
heart  what  He  does  not  will  with  His  mindf  is  to  divide  His  essence, 
and  to  make  Him  not  one  God  but  two ;  or  it  is  to  imagine  one 
part  of  His  nature.  His  *<  infinite  compassion  toward  all  and  each 

*  See  "  The  Atonement,*'  etc.,  by  Dr.  Candlisb,  purt  il.,  chap,  i.-iii. 
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of  the  lost  race  of  man,"  bound,  as  by  an  iron  chain,  so  that  it  can 
flow,  after  aU,  only  to  a  certain  few.  We  ask.  Could  not  God  have 
willed  to  elect  a  larger  number  than  He  really  has  ?  If  not,  then 
He  is  under  the  power  of  destiny  or  fate.  If  He  could,  then  why, 
if  He  be  so  full  of  compassion  to  mankind,  did  He  not  ?  The 
dilemma  is  for  such  as  hold  the  above  notion. 

No:  God  is  honest  with  His  creatures.  He  does  not  tantalize  them; 
He  does  not  call  them  to  repentance  knowing  that  they  cannot  obey  the 
call.  He  does  not  represent  Christ  as  their  Bedeemer  when,  whatever 
He  may  be,  that  He  is  not.  Men  may  become  meet  for  destruction  as 
the  result  of  the  abuse  of  His  forbearance,  but  it  is  not  the  design 
of  His  forbearance.  The  language  of  St.  Paul  is  surely  explicit 
enough  on  this  point  when  he  says,  ^'Despisest  thou,  0  man, 
the  riches  of  His  goodness  and  forbearance  and  longsuffering  ; 
not  knowing  that  the  goodness  of  God  leadeth  thee,"  or  "is  leading 
thee"  (5y«,)  «<to  repentance?"  (Bom.  ii.  4.)  Whose  doctrine  shall 
we  accept,  that  of  St.  Paul  or  that  of  the  modem  teachers  referred 
to  ?  It  is  evident  that  they  are  irreconcilably  opposed  to  one  another. 

The  mercy  of  God,  we  repeat^  is  mercy ;  and  He  intends,  wishes, 
yea,  longsf — if  we  may  use  such  an  anthropomorphic  term, — ^that 
it  should  take  effect.  It  is  as  much  His  will  that  men  should  par- 
ticipate in  it,  as  it  is  His  will  that  they  should  be  invigorated  by 
the  sun's  beams.  The  prayer  of  Jesus,  therefore,  was  that  His 
enemies  might  be  spared,  not  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  their  guilt, 
(though  in  respect  to  many  of  them  this  was  the  actual  result,)  but 
to  repent  and  to  share  in  the  blessings  of  redeeming  grace.  And 
in  offering  this  prayer,  it  is  manifest,  as  Lange  observes,  '<  that 
He  keeps  and  approves  His  doctrine  as  expressed  in  that  most 
difficult  precept  which  closes  with  the  words,  '  Pray  for  them  which 
despitefuUy  use  you,  and  persecute  you  * — keeps  it  in  the  sharpest 
moment  of  trial)  and  even  to  death."  '^  Others  before  had  prayed  for 
the  wicked,  and  even  for  their  enemies,  as  did  Abraham,  Moses,  and 
Jeremiah ;  and  others  after  followed  His  example,  as  did  Stephen, 
St.  Paul,  and  Huss  of  Prague;  ''but  none  of  His  predecessors," 
says  Oosterzee,  <*  ever  attained  the  height  of  His  love,  and  it  was 
in  His  power  that  His  followers  thus  learnt  to  pray  and  to  forgive." 

But  we  have  yet  to  notice  the  reason  assigned  for  urging  the 
lofty  petition: — **  For  they  know  not  what  they  do."  There  is 
guilt  in  sin  which  needs  forgiveness  even  when  it  is  committed 
unwittingly,  for  Jesus  admitted  the  ignorance  of  His  murderers, 
and  yet  prayed  that  they  might  be  forgiven.  He  did  not,  then, 
look  upon  their  sin  as  light  and  trivial.  He  viewed  it  as  a  great  and 
heinous  crime ;  and,  as  when  He  thought  on  the  sins  of  Jerusalem 


♦  "Life  of  CbriBt,"  tuI.  iv.,  p.  38». 
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He  wept  over  the  oity,  and  lamented  its  impending  doom,  so,  now 
that  He  was  the  victim  of  their  wrath,  His  pure  mind  revolted 
from  the  atrocity  of  the  deed  they  were  perpetrating.  H9  knew 
Himself  who  and  what  He  was — the  Messiah — the  Sinless  One ; 
and  knew  therefore  that  He  did  not  deserve  such  treatment  at  their 
hands :  and  hence,  that  they  could  thus  treat  Him,  and  thus  insult 
His  Father  who  had  sent  Him,  was  one  of  the  bitterest  ingredients 
of  His  cup. 

Ignorance  is  no  excuse  for  crime.  Though  a  man  may-  not 
know,  or  not  know  fully,  that  the  act  he  is  committing  is  sinful ; 
nay,  though  he  may  think  that  it  is  lawful  and  righteous,  and  that 
by  60  acting  he  is  doiiig  God  service,  as  did  Saul  of  Tarsus  when 
persecuting  the  Christians,  yet  in  the  sight  of  God  he  maybe  guilty 
of  an  offence  of  no  ordinary  magnitude.  For  his  want  of  knowledge 
may  be  voluntary,  or  the  result  of  prejudice,  or  the  consequence 
of  an  unwillingness  to  receive  clearer  light.  The  men  who  crucified 
our  Lord  were  ignorant,  and  knew  no  better.  But  they  ought  to  have 
known  better :  they  might  have  had  such  knowledge  as  would  have 
prevented  their  murderous  act.  The  most  ignorant  of  them,  and 
therefore  the  most  excusable,  were  the  Soman  soldiers,  who,  as 
slaves  or  hirelings,  fastened  Him  to  the  cross  ;  the  least  ignorant, 
and  therefore  the  least  excusable,  were  the  chief-priests  and  the 
rulers  of  the  Jewish  people ;  for  of  them,  and  such  as  them,  Jesus 
said  : — "  If  I  had  not  come  and  spoken  unto  them,  they  had  not 

had  sin  ;  but  now  they  have  no  cloke  for  their  sin Now  have 

they  both  seen  and  hated  both  Me  and  My  Father."  (Johnxv.  22, 24.) 
He  had  taught  in  their  streets  ;  had  healed  many  of  their  sick ; 
had  called  Lazarus  from  the  grave ;  and,  undoubtedly,  if  they  had 
but  honestly  used  their  judgment  and  understanding,  they  would 
have  acknowledged  His  Messiahship,  and  would  never  have  thought 
of  condemning  Him  to  death.  But  they  wilfully  closed  their  eyes 
against  the  clearest  evidence  that  He  was  the  Ohrist ;  and  hence, 
though  when  they  crucified  Him  they  did  not  fully  know  what 
they  did,  they  were  still  guilty  of  His  blood,  and  therefore  needed 
the  forgiveness  asked  in  their  behalf. 

Sins  of  ignorance  are  not  to  be  lightly  palliated.  Neither  the 
law  of  Moses,  nor  the  precepts  of  Ohrist,  ever  treated  them  as  being 
of  trivial  character.  Under  the  Law,  if  a  man  sinned  inadvert- 
ent]y  or  unwittingly  he  must  bring  his  offering  to  the  priest,  and 
the  priest  must  make  atonement  for  him  ;  *  and  imder  the  law  of 
Christ,  a  Saul  of  Tarsus  must  weep  bitterly  for  his  persecution  of 
the  Church,  though  he  "  did  it  ignorantly  in  unbelief."  f     Such 
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a  consideration  may  mitigate  a  man's  guilt ;  it  does  not  wholly 
remove  it.  Is  the  sceptio  hlameless  who,  without  carefully  examin- 
ing into  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  rejects  it,  and  writes  treatises 
to  disprove  its  truth  ?  Is  the  miser  without  condemnation  who 
shuts  his  eyes  against  the  claims  of  the  surrounding  poor,  and 
then  refuses  to  contribute  to  their  necessities  ?  Or  is  the  drunkard 
guiltless,  who  in  a  fit  of  intoxication  beats  his  wife,  insults  his 
neighbours,  and  turns  his  children  into  the  streets  ?  Ignorance 
might  be  pleaded  here,  and  often  is ;  but  it  is  wilful,  self-choBeu, 
and  exists  because  of  previous  folly  ;  and  therefore  it  is  sin 
which,  if  not  repented  of  and  blotted  out,  will  be  punished  by  the 
Judge. 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  however,  that  different  degrees  of  cul- 
pability attach  to  a  given  sin; — that  one  and  the  same  offence  may 
be  less  vile  and  wicked  in  one  person  than  it  is  in  another.  The 
untutored  Indian,  or  the  cannibal  Fijian,  is  far  less  condemned  in 
the  sight  of  God  when  he  takes  away  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature 
than  is  the  polished  member  of  a  civilized  community.  Those 
pitiable  children  of  our  large  towns  and  cities  who  are  brought  up 
in  the  midst  of  poverty  and  wretchedness,  never  put  to  school  or 
taught  even  to  lisp  the  name  of  Jesus,  are  far  less  culpable,  when 
they  lie  and  steal,  than  the  children  trained  in  our  Babbath  and 
day-schools,  who  do  the  same  things.  Very  different  would 
the  case  have  been  with  the  murderers  of  our  Lord  had  they  reaUy 
known  what  they  were  doing ;  and  amongst  them,  as  we  have 
already  intimated,  there  were  various  measures  of  guiltiness. 
Lowest  in  the  scale  would  be  the  Boman  officials,  who  were  carry- 
ing out  the  commands  of  others ;  next  to  them,  perhaps,  Pilate 
the  Governor ;  then  the  multitudes,  who  stood  by  and  "  derided  " 
Him ;  and  considerably  above  these  last  we  place  Gaiaphas  and 
other  members  of  the  Sanhedrin.  Not  in  one  general  and  sweep- 
ing charge  must  all  these  parties  be  included ;  for  some  were 
more  conscious  of  the  wrong  they  were  engaged  in  than  others ; 
and  in  proportion  to  their  want  of  knowledge  did  the  heart  of 
Jesus  yearn  over  them  and  pity  them.  The  Law  never  recognises 
the  plea :  *'  I  knew  not  what  I  did,"  but  Mercy  does;  and  Christ, 
knowing  that  His  enemies  were  too  much  blinded  by  their  sins, 
prayed  for  them,  and  thus,  as  one  has  said,  **  Mercy  prayed  that 
misery  might  pray ;  the  Physician  prayed  that  the  sick  might  pray ; 
the  Judge,  willing  to  be  gracious,  prayed  that  the  guilty  might 
sue  for  pardon  and  be  spared." 

What  was  it  that  these  men  did  not  know?  They  <' killed  the 
Prince  of  Life  ;  "  but  St.  Peter,  addressing  them  in  the  temple  some 
months  afterwards,  said,  **  And  now,  brethren,  I  wot  that  through 
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ignorance  ye  did  it,  as  did  also  your  rulers ; "  (Acts  iii.  17 ;)  and 
St.  Paul,  writing  to  the  Corinthians  respecting  <'  the  wisdom  of 
God,"  said  that  "  none  of  the  princes  of  this  world  knew  "  it ;  "  for 
had  they  known  it,  they  would  not  have  crucified  the  Lord  of 
glory."  (1  Cor  ii.  7,  8.)  They  were  ignorant  then  that  Jesus  was  the 
Messiah  :  they  could  not  understand  how  one  so  mean  and  lowly 
could  be  the  King  whom  their  prophets  had  said  should  come.  God's 
**  wisdom"  was  to  save  man  by  stooping  to  his  condition,  by  coming 
down  to  him  in  his  miserable  and  lost  estate ;  but  it  was  wisdom 
**in  a  mystery,"  and  the  Jewish  people  could  not  comprehend  it. 
They  looked  for  a  temporal  deliverer,— a  Messiah  who  should  appear 
in  pomp  and  worldly  power ;  a  Saviour  who  should  set  them  free 
from  the  hated  Boman  yoke ;  and  because  Jesus  was  not  such  a 
personage  as  they  looked  for,  they  suffered  themselves  to  be  blinded 
by  the  most  obstinate  prejudice,  ascribed  His  miracles  to  Beelzebub, 
charged  Him  with  blasphemy,  and  declared  Him  worthy  of  death. 
Yet,  inasmuch  as  they  were  thus  ignorant,  and  not  fully  aware  of 
what  they  did.  He  prayed  for  them,  *'  made  intercession  for  the 
transgressors,"  and  commended  them  to  the  mercy  of  their  God 
and  Father. 

Still,  there  are  limits  even  to  the  law  of  mercy,  as  the  prayer 
itself  implies.  Supposing  that  the  murderers  of  Christ  had  clearly 
known  what  they  were  about;  that  they  had  perpetrated  the 
terrible  deed  with  their  eyes  open,  fully  conscious  that  they  were 
putting  to  death  the  Divine  Messiah ;  then  they  had  been  not  men, 
bat  fiends,  and  Jesus  would  no  more  have  prayed  for  them  than  Ho 
would  have  done  for  Satan,  **  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air." 
For  sin  wrought  with  distinct  knowledge  of  what  it  is,  and  espe- 
cially such  a  crime  as  the  deliberate  crucifixion  of  **  the  Lord  of 
glory,"  is  **  unto  death," — ^is  in  effect  the  sin  **  against  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  which  has  never  forgiveness,  **  neither  in  this  world,  neither 
in  the  world  to  come."  (Matt.  xii.  32.)  Was  there  not  one, 
then,  for  whom  Jesus  did  not  pray  ?  Did  He  intercede  for 
Judas  ?  Alas !  Judas  appears  to  have  well  known  what  he  was 
doing  when  he  betrayed  Him,  and  already,  perhaps,  he  had  gone 
to  *'his  own  place,"  and  was  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Saviour's 
interposition.  And  Caiaphas — did  Jesus  pray  for  him.'  He  it 
was  who  had  **  the  greater  sin ; "  and  some  have  thought  that, 
next  to  Judas,  he  approached  the  nearest  to  the  sin  which  cannot 
be  forgiven. 

It  is  a  terrible  word — to  utter  or  to  write ;  but  there  are  some 
sins,  committed  wilfully  and  of  set  purpose,  for  which  no  inter- 
cessory prayer  is  to  be  offered.  Of  this  we  are  assured  by  St. 
John  where  he  says,  **  There  is  a  siu  unto  death:  I  do  not  say 

2  Y  2 
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that  he  shall  pray  for  it.*'  (1  John  v.  16.)  The  sin  here  referred  to 
appears  to  be  that  of  knowingly  and  persistently  rejeoting  Ghiist, 
and  the  penalty  which  it  entails  is  not  the  temporal  death  of  the 
body,  but  the  eternal  ruin  of  the  soul.*  And  if  this  be  so,  it  is  none 
other  than  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ohost,  and  that  which  some 
at  least  of  the  murderers  of  our  Lord  were  in  danger  of  commit- 
ting,— and  did,  it  is  to  be  feared,  actually  commit  when  they  refused 
to  acknowledge  Him  as  the  Christ  even  after  His  resurrection  from 
the  dead.     It  is  not  for  any  one  to  say  now  that  this  or  that 
man  has  positively  been    guilty  of  this  sin ;  nor  is  it  for  the 
Church  to  neglect  or  to  abandon  the  very  vilest  characters  she 
may  meet  with,  under  the  notion  that  they  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
Divine  mercy.    Certain  it  is  that  none  can  be  so  regarded  but 
such  as  have  resisted  the  clearest  light ;   and  hence  neither  the 
heathen  abroad,  nor  the  outcasts  of  our  home-population,  ought 
to  be  left  a  prey  to  the  ''  wicked  one ; "  but  every  possible  attempt 
should  be  made,  and  made  in  firmest  hope,  to  convert  them  from 
the  error  of  their  ways.  <*  Christianity,*'  says  one  with  whom  we  can- 
not always  agree,  ''would  sacrifice  its  divinity,  if  it  abandoned  its 
missionary  character,  and  became  a  mere  educational  institution."! 
We  may  become  so  incredulous  as  to  the  possibility  of  reclaiming 
some  of  our  fellow- creatures  from  the  depths  of  vice  and  degrada- 
tion into  which  they  are  sunk,  as  to  relax  our  efforts  on  their 
behalf,  and  to  leave  them  to  perish  in  their  sins.  But  this  petition  of 
our  Lord,  for  men  who  were  vile  enough  to  put  Him  to  death,  is 
a  perpetual  incentive  to  cherish  "  hope  against  hope,"  and  not  to 
abandon  even  the  worst  to  the  fate  that  threatens  them. 

If  it  be  asked,  But  who  then  are  they  who  are  most  in  danger 
of  committing  the  "  sin  unto  death  "  ?  there  are  two  passages  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  which  we  would  cite  in  reply : — *'  For  it  is 
impossible  for  those  who  were  once  enlightened,  and  have  tasted 
of  the  heavenly  gift,  and  were  made  partakers  of  the  Holy  Ohost, 
and  have  tasted  the  good  word  of  Ood,  and  the  powers  of  the  world  to 
come,  if  they  shall  fall  away,  to  renew  them  again  unto  repentance; 
seeing  they  crucify  to  themselves  the  Son  of  Ood  afresh,  and  put 
Him  to  an  open  shame;"  (Heb.  vi.  4-6;)  and  again: — **If  we 
sin  wilfully  after  that  we  have  received  the  knowledge  of  the  trath, 
there  remaineth  no  more  sacrifice  for  sins,  but  a  certain  fearful 
looking  for  of  judgment  and  fiery  indignation,  which  shall  devour 
the  adversaries."  (Heb.  x.  26,  27.)  Such  apostasy  from  Christ,  of 
those  who  have  once  believed  in  Him,  seems  to  imply  a  state  of 


*  See  Alford's  note,  in  loco;  and  Candlish^s  *<  Lectures/'  p.  480,  etc.,  edit. 
1866. 
t  Ecc6  Homo,  p.  218,  12mo,  edit. 
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mind  and  heart  which  Meroy  cannot  reach ;  and  for  those  who 
have  arrived  at  it,  if  any  such  there  be,  the  prayer,  "  Father,  for- 
give them,"  no  longer  rises  to  the  Throne.* 

Who  heard  this  prayer  ?  Was  it  uttered  with  a  loud  voice,  so 
as  to  be  audible  to  many,  or  in  an  ordinary  tone,  so  as  to  be  heard 
only  by  those  who  were  very  near  the  cross  ?  In  the  latter  case 
it  may  have  been  reported  to  St.  Luke  by  Mary,  or  some  one  else : 
or  it  may  have  been  told  to  the  disciples  by  our  Lord  Himself 
after  His  resurrection  from  the  dead.  In  either  case  the  Boman 
Boldiers  must  have  heard  it;  but  it  did  not  affect  them;  they 
took  no  notice  of  it;  for  immediately  after  their  dreadful  work 
was  done,  they  divided  His  garments  into  four  parts,  each  soldier 
taking  one,  and  for  His  seamless  coat  they  sat  down  and  cast  lots. 
(John  xix.  28,  24.)  It  was  a  sad  scene ;  but  in  this  was  fulfilled 
the  prediction  of  the  Psalmist,  **  They  part  My  garments  among 
them,  and  cast  lots  upon  My  vesture."  (Psalm  xxii.  18.)t  The 
Psalm  from  which  these  words  are  quoted  was  a  strictly  Messianic 
one :  to  David  much  of  it  was  but  remotely  applicable  ;  and  the 
importance  of  this  prophecy  audits  fulfilment  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  they  are  mentioned  by  all  the  Evangelists.  But  only  St.  John 
describes  the  vesture  itself,  and  ''  in  harmony  with  his  descrip- 
tion," says  Hengstenberg,  <*  the  glorified  Christ  appeared  to  him 
in  a  similar  vesture,  wMviUvos  noB^prj.  (Bev.  i.  18.)"  It  was  "  with- 
out seam,  woven  from  the  top  throughout." 

T.  S. 


THE  "TEEASUBE  IN  EABTHEN  VESSELS:" 

A  SEBMON  BY  THE  BEV.  JOHN  LYTH,  D.D. 

(published  bt  request.) 

"Bat  we  have  this  treastire  in  earthen  vessels,  that  the  excellenoyof  the  power 
may  be  of  God,  and  not  of  us."— 2  Cobinthunb  It.  7. 

The  text  exhibits  the  master-touch  of  an  inspired  intellect ;  an 
intellect  replenished  with  Divine  truth,  and  guided  in  the  selection 
of  suitable  forms  of  expression  by  the  unerring  Spirit  of  God.  Men 
not  uncommonly  conceal  the  poverty  and  littleness  of  their  concep- 
tions under  a  profusion  of  words,  which,  especially  when  they  are 
lofty  and  high-sounding,  delude  many  into  the  idea  that  they  must 

*  Gomp.  MiiUer  on  **  The  Ohristian  Doctrine  of  Bin,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  476,  etc. 
That  none  but  the  regenerate  can  thns  apostatize,  as  is  generally  supposed, 
Miiller  does  not  hold. 

t  According  to  Friedlieb,  as  quoted  by  Lange,  *'  Life  of  Christ,"  vol.  iv.,  p. 
390,  the  clothes  fell  by  right  to  the  Boman  soldiers.  Of  the  npper  garment 
they  made  four  parts ;  for  the  seamless  one  they  played  at  dice* 
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have  a  meaning  of  corresponding  importance ;  Qod  chooses  the 
simplest  forms  of  speech,  that  they  may  he  the  transparent  Tehicles 
of  His  own  great  thoughts,  and  thus  enriches  the  poYorty  of  human 
language  with  the  inexhaustihle  riches  of  wisdom  and  knowledge. 
His  are  the  <*  thoughts  that  breathe,  and  the  words  that  bum,*' — 
bum  not  only  with  the  effulgence  of  light  to  illumine  the  under- 
standing, but  with  the  energy  of  fire  to  purify  and  refine  the  affec- 
tions of  the  soul.    His  Word  "  is  spirit  and  life ;  "  it  *'  is  quick, 
and  powerful,  and  sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword,  piercing  even 
to  the  dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit,  and  of  the  joints  and 
marrow,  and  is  a  discemer  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the 
heart.'*    And  His  utterances,  while  they  often  flash  upon  the  mind 
with  all  the  vividness  and  intensity  of  a  sunbeam,  or  with  all  the 
withering  force  of  lightning,  still  leave  in  the  terms  in  which  they 
are  expressed  a  mine  of  hidden  wealth  only  to  be  reached  by  patient 
research  and  prayerful  study ;  and  even  then  more  treasure  remains 
behind  than  the  most  vigorous  intellect  can  bring  to  the  surface. 
**  If  thou  seekest  her  as  silver,  and  searchest  for  her  as  for  hid 
treasures ;  then  shalt  thou  understand  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and 
find  the  teowledge  of  God.'* 

It  is  thus  with  the  text.  Transparent  as  light,  its  meaning  ia 
irresistibly  distinct.  God  has  committed  the  Gospel  treasure  to  a 
feeble  and  insignificant  agency,  that  all  the  glory  of  its  effects 
may  be  seen  to  be  His.  Such  is  the  obvious  meaning  of  the 
passage,  but  who  will  pretend  to  fathom  the  fulness  of  the  words  in 
which  this  fact  is  set  forth  ?  Who  can  calculate  the  boundless 
riches  of  the  ^*  treasure,*'  or  correctly  depict  the  insufficiency  of  the 
agent  employed  in  its  dispensation,  or  duly  set  forth  the 
**  excellency  **  of  the  "  power  **  which  accompanies  it  ?  Here  are 
depths  which  no  human  mind  can  fully  explore,  and  here  is  dis- 
coverable evidence  of  the  same  infinite  and  almighty  Understanding 
which  in  nature  conceals  the  grandest  forces  under  the  rudest  ele- 
ments, effects  the  mightiest  results  by  the  simplest  means,  and  exhibits 
**  the  excellency  of  His  power  "  in  the  least  as  well  as  the  greatest 
of  His  works.  God's  words  and  works  always  correspond.  Both 
contain  stores  of  hidden  wealth ;  both  conceal  them  from  the  eye 
of  the  superficial  observer,  and  both  will  abundantly  reward  the 
toil  of  patient  investigation.  If  then  in  the  visible  universe  we  find 
that  wondrous  thing  we  call  **  life  '*  wrapped  up  in  the  meanest 
and  most  perishable  tissues ;  or  drops  of  water  peopled  with 
living  organisms  replete  with  energy,  sensation,  and  beauty ;  and 
even  the  most  unpromising  forms  of  elementary  matter  endued 
with  the  subtile  properties,  which  can  only  be  ascertained  by 
careful  and  exact  experiment,  it  can  be  no  subject  of  surprise  that 
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in  the  universe  of  thought  His  words  should  prove  treasures  of 
wisdom  and  life  and  power ;  or  that  these  riches  should  be  confided 
to  a  creature  so  fragile  and  insignificant  as  man,  that  the  glory  of 
Him,  who  worketh  all  things,  might  be  the  more  signally  displayed. 
The  reason  is  "  that  no  flesh  should  glory  in  His  presence.*'  And  if 
the  precious  treasure  which  we  bring  should  be  revealed  in  you,  then 
«  of  Him  are  ye  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  of  Ood  is  made  unto  us 
wisdom,  and  righteousness,  and  sanctification,  and  redemption :  that, 
according  as  it  is  written,  He  that  glorieth,  let  him  glory  in  the  Lord." 

Let  us  first  examine  the  Treasure.  This  is  the  Gospel,  considered 
not  simply  as  a  "  form  of  sound  words,"  or  a  system  of  evangelical 
truth,  but  as  a  living  power  in  the  heart.  As  described  by  the 
Apostle  in  the  preceding  verse,  it  is  <<  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  glory  of  God  "  **  shining  in  our  hearts.*'  Every  word  of  this 
magnificent  periphrasis  is  a  stepping-stone  to  help  us  to  reach 
the  elevation  of  the  writer's  thought.  All  that  is  best  and  most 
beautiful  within  the  range  of  human  conception  seems  here 
gathered  together  in  one  focus,  to  set  forth  the  transcendent  excel- 
lence of  the  treasure  of  the  Gospel.  There  is  light,  the  most  pre- 
cious thing  in  the  material,  and  knowledge,  the  most  valuable  in 
the  intellectual,  world.  There  is  the  knowledge  of  God,  the  highest 
acquisition  in  the  sphere  of  the  moral;  and  <^  the  knowledge  of 
the  glory  of  God,"  the  most  glorious  in  the  sphere  of  the  spiritual. 
There  is  the  revelation  of  this  glory  <*  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ," 
the  most  attractive  and  affecting  display  within  the  domain  of 
faith,  and  the  light  of  it  is  made  to  shine  into  our  poor,  sinful  hearts 
with  healing  efficacy,  thus  becoming  the  source  of  unspeakable  com* 
fort  and  happiness.  Who  but  God,  who  commanded  ^*  light  to  shine 
out  of  darkness,"  could  originate  such  a  thought  as  this,  much  more 
inspire  it  with  life  and  reality  ?  For  in  the  living  Gospel,  as  it  is 
experienced  in  the  heart,  there  is  the  best  of  everything  to  meet  all 
the  requirements  of  man's  moral  and  spiritual  condition. 

Lest  we  should  lose  ourselves  among  this  sparkling  heap  of  hea- 
venly wealth  let  us  select  from  it  one  or  two  of  its  brightest  jewels. 
Take  "  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God."  The  Gospel  is  the 
instrument  of  our  illumination,  enlightening  the  eyes  of  our  under- 
standing, and  making  us  intimately  acquainted  with  the  best  and 
greatest  of  Beings,  whom  most  of  all  it  concerns  us  to  know.  It 
places  God  before  us  in  a  clear,  intelligible,  and  attractive  light; 
not  as  in  nature,  which  reveals  only  the  outlines  of  His  awful  form, 
leaving  the  guilty  imagination  of  man  to  fill  up  the  features,  and 
create  a  picture  too  terrible  to  be  contemplated,  or  contemplated 
only  with  feelings  of  despair  and  dread.    The  Gospel  reveals  God 
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in  the  full  splendour  of  His  infinite  perfections.  He  is  not  the 
ahstrftct  Intellect,  nor  yet  Intellect  clothed  with  infinite  wisdom, 
power,  and  majesty.  He  has  a  living  and  a  loving  heart,  wherein 
truth  and  holiness,  righteousness  and  love,  justice  and  mercy 
actively  move  and  harmoniously  blend  to  control  the  exercise  of  His 
almighty  will.  There  is  no  defect  in  the  picture, — it  is  <*  altogether 
lovely."  Yet  beautiful  as  it  is,  it  is  far  too  bright  to  be  tolerable  to 
the  weak  eyes  of  sinful  flesh, — ^far  too  pure  and  holy  to  be  agree- 
able to  the  sinner*s  polluted  heart.  If  he  finds  any  comfort  in  the 
thought  of  Ood's  love,  God*s  righteousness  condemns  him;  if 
any  hope  in  mercy,  God's  justice  makes  him  afraid.  Hence  the 
light  of  this  insufiferable  glory  is  veiled  in  human  flesh,  and  we  are 
permitted  to  see  it  **m  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ: "  '*  the  Word  was 
made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us,  and  we  beheld  His  glory,  the 
glory  as  of  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth." 
The  light  is  softened,  but  the  features  of  the  picture  are  unchanged. 
For  Christ  is  the  **  brightness  '*  of  the  Father's  *<  glory,  and  the  ex- 
press image  of  His  person."  That  image  is  love, — ^pure,  almighty, 
unfathomable  love.  There  is  no  need  for  misapprehension  here — ^no 
danger  of  illusion.  Every  separate  attribute  of  the  Divine  charac- 
ter has  its  full  expression.  Bighteousness  is  still  there,  condemning 
my  sin ;  Justice  is  still  there,  insisting  upon  its  punishment ;  but 
Mercy  steps  forth  to  embrace  the  guilty,  weeps  over  him,  inter- 
cedes for  him,  sufifers  for  him,  dies  for  him,  and  Justice  is  satisfied ; 
God  is  "just,  and  the  Justifier  of  him  that  believeth  in  Jesus." 
<<  Here,"  in  the  face  of  Jesus, 

— 1<  the  ^hole  Deity  is  known, 
Nor  dares  a  creature  gaess 
Which  of  the  glories  brightest  shone, 
The  jastioe  or  the  grace." 

Now  if  the  Gospel  had  stopped  there,  the  distinct  view  which  it 
afifords  of  God's  character,  in  opposition  to  the  false  imaginations 
of  the  human  mind,  would  have  been  a  boon  of  unspeakable  value. 
The  removal  of  speculative  error  on  such  a  subject  is  in  itself  some 
amelioration  of  our  miserable  condition,  and  awakens  the  hope  of 
possible  relief.  But  the  Gospel  goes  much  further.  Applied  by 
the  Spirit  and  power  of  God,  the  light  of  this  knowledge  is  made  to 
shine  not  merely  upon  our  understandings,  but  in  our  hearts, — is 
brought  in  direct  contact  with  our  affections,  which,  though  fast 
folded  before  in  wintry  inaction,  gradually  open  to  receive  it ;  and 
as  they  drink  in  the  enlivening  ray  they  feel  its  refreshing  quicken- 
ing and  beautifying  power.  Faith  catches  the  glorious  effulgence : — 
hence  peace,  joy,  confidence,  and  love  spring  up  within  the  soul, 
relieving  its  sorrows  and  healing  all  its  sin.    The  truth  *<  as  it  is 
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in  Jesus  "  is  now  no  longer  an  aoqnisition  of  the  intellect,  bat  a 
power  felt  and  enjoyed  in  the  heart ;  no  longer  a  mere  system  of 
doctrine,bat  a  living  energy  in  the  soul,  which  thrills  in  every  feeling, 
and  controls  the  decisions  of  the  will.  **  I  live,"  says  the  beUever ; 
<<  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me :  and  the  life  which  I  now  live  in 
the  flesh  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me,  and  gave 
Himself  for  me.*'  Then,  because  Jesus  is  become  my  Saviour, 
God — ^the  just,  the  holy,  the  true,  the  Almighty — is  become  my 
Father  and  my  Friend. 

Such  an  excellent  knowledge,  actually  tested  and  tried  by  ex- 
perience, may  well  be  designated  "  treasure,"  because  it  becomes  in 
him  who  possesses  it  a  hidden  and  perennial  source  of  happiness 
and  enjoyment.  It  scatters  in  his  path  innumerable  supplies  of 
blessing  adapted  to  the  every-day  requirements  of  hfe.  With  the 
certain  guarantee  of  mercy  and  salvation,  it  brings  the  spirit  of 
power,  that  bears  him  up,  and  bears  him  onward,  in  his  appointed 
course  of  duty  or  suffering,  changing  the  very  scenes  through  which 
he  passes,  and  gilding  everything  with  its  own  glorious  light. 
Flowers  spring  up  in  the  wilderness ;  a  song  relieves  the  night  of 
toil  and  sorrow ;  and  upon  the  stormy  waters  there  appears  a  bright 
form,  which,  phantom-like  as  it  may  seem  to  reason,  assumes  in 
the  eye  of  faith  a  substantial  reality,  for  Jesus  saith,  "  It  is  I ;  be  not 
afraid,'*  and  there  follows  with  it  £Lis  own  peace,  as  He  has  promised. 
Hence  in  the  following  verses,  as  the  blessed  result  of  the  possession 
of  this  treasure,  the  Apostle  adds : — "  We  are  troubled  on  every  side, 
yet  not  distressed ;  we  are  perplexed,  but  not  in  despair;  persecuted, 
but  not  forsaken ;  cast  down,  but  not  destroyed ;  always  bearing 
about  in  the  body  the  dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  the  life  also 
of  Jesus,"  in  all  its  riches  of  power  and  wealth  of  consolation, 
< 'might  be  made  manifest  in  our  body." 

Again:  well  may  this  knowledge  be  described  as  "treasure," 
because  it  puts  in  the  power  of  him  who  has  it  the  means  of  minis- 
tering  to  the  spiritual  necessities  of  others.  There  is  a  holy  in- 
fluence about  him,  which  overcomes  the  impracticability  of  man's 
nature,  and  fits  him  to  beseech  and  persuade  men  to  be  "reconciled 
to  God."  No  doubt  the  mere  theoretic  exposition  of  the  truth  has 
a  certain  value,  and  may  in  exceptional  cases  be  accompanied  by 
the  "demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power"  which  resides  in 
the  truth  itself;  but  the  living  testimony  of  one  who  carries  the 
treasure  in  his  own  heart  will  seldom  fail  to  reach  the  conscience, 
even  where  it  fails  to  win  the  affections.  The  argument,  "  I  believed, 
and  therefore  have  I  spoken,'*  is  all  but  irresistible,  because  it  appeals 
to  the  best  feelings  of  humanity.  We  use  it  now  :  we  also  believe, 
and  therefore  speak, — we  believe  that  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
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cleanses  from  all  sin,  and  ask  yon  to  try  whether  this  be  not  true. 
We  bring  you  precions  treasure,  and  say, — Silver  and  gold  haye 
we  none ;  but  snoh  as  we  have  give  we  onto  you :  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth,  rise  up  by  faith,  and  claim  your  share  in 
the  rich  and  free  dispensations  of  the  Divine  grace.  Is  any  poor  ? 
Here  are  the  true  riches.  Is  any  sorrowful  ?  We  bring  you  the 
*<  oil  of  joy  for  mourning,  the  garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit 
of  heaviness.*'  Is  any  guilty  ?  Here  is  pardon.  Is  any  unclean  ? 
Here  is  purity.  Is  any  dead  ?  Here  is  life :  only  believe,  and 
all  you  want  is  here.  What  are  the  treasures  of  the  world  in  com- 
parison with  this  ?  What  is  all  the  gold  and  silver  of  Chili  and 
Peru,  and  what  are  all  the  sparkling  jewels  of  the  East,  when 
placed  in  contrast  with  the  precious  faith  which  appropriates  in 
Christ  <*  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  "  ? 

*'  This  simple  faith  I*d  rather  own 

Than  all  the  gold  and  gems 
That  e'er  in  monarch's  coffers  shone. 

And  all  their  diadems : 
And  were  the  seas  one  chrysolite, 

This  earth  one  golden  hall, 
And  diamonds  all  the  stars  of  night, 

This  faith  were  worth  them  all." 

Let  us,  secondly,  observe  the  Earthen  Vessel,  in  which  Divine 
wisdom  has  been  pleased  to  deposit  the  "treasure,"  not  for  the 
purpose  of  protection,  but  to  secure  its  free  dispensation  by  means 
of  its  own  unfettered  and  diffusive  energy.  What  has  to  be  dis- 
pensed is  described  as  light,  and  only  needs  a  suitable  vehicle  to 
carry  it:  an  "earthen"  vessel  is  here  therefore  just  as  useful  as 
one  of  silver  or  of  gold ;  nay,  in  this  instance  is  preferred,  that  the 
false  splendour  of  the  vessel  may  not  divert  attention  from  the 
treasure  itself  which  it  contains.  Some  expositors  suppose  the 
Apostle  here  refers  to  Gideon's  pitchers,  but  the  allusion,  although 
it  may  be  beautifal  as  an  illustration,  is  scarcely  consistent  with 
an  accurate  exegesis.  Sometimes,  in  the  wise  arrangements  of 
Providence,  the  **  earthen  "  vessel  has  been  broken,  as  in  the  case 
of  holy  martyrs  for  the  truth,  that  the  light  might  be  more  widely 
distributed.  Who  can  forget  the  memorable  words  of  Latimer  to 
Bidley,  "  We  shall  this  day  light  such  a  candle,  by  God's  grace,  in 
England,  as  I  trust  shall  never  be  put  out."  But  the  supposition 
of  any  such  reference  in  the  text  as  that  to  which  we  have  adverted 
is  clearly  inadmissible.  Gideon's  pitchers  were  employed  to  con- 
ceal the  light ;  the  earthen  vessels  are  to  display  it ;  the  warriors' 
pitchers  were  broken  to  liberate  the  light,  but  the  "earthen  vessels," 
though  liable  to  such  an  accident,  are  not  necessarily  subjected  to 
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it  in  the  discharge  of  their  office.  In  the  former  case  the  light 
was  suddenly  disclosed  to  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  God's 
enemies ;  but  here  the  lustre  must  shine  everywherei  and  at  all 
times,  flinging  its  rays  of  blessing  upon  both  friend  and  foe,  that 
none  may  receive  ''the  grace  of  God  in  vain.*'  Equally  unfortunate 
is  the  supposed  allusion  to  the  practice  of  burying  money  and 
valuables  in  earthen  pots,  or  vases,  to  secure  them  from  the  hands 
of  the  marauder  in  times  of  war  or  civil  commotion.  The  <'  trea« 
sure"  we  bring  is  not  to  be  buried  at  all,  but  exposed  for  the 
reception  of  every  one  that  is  willing  to  take  it.    Our  cry  is, — 

<<  Gome,  all  the  world ;  eome,  siimer,  thmi ; 
All  things  in  Christ  are  ready  now  I " 

Neither  does  it  require  any  protection  from  man,  for  it  contains 
within  itself  the  pledge  of  its  own  security  :  it  is  <<  the  power  and 
the  wisdom  of  God."    The  simplest  interpretation  is  here  unques- 
tionably the  best.    By  a  very  easy  and  familiar  figure  the  Apostle 
strongly  expresses  the  utter  insufficiency  of  man  for  the  discharge 
of  the  exalted  function  assigned  him.     What  is  he,  that  he  should 
be  chosen  by  God  as  the  instrument  of  enlightening  and  saving 
the  world?     A  poor  earthen  vessel!     What  a  contrast  to  the 
'<  unspeakable  gift "  he  is  commissioned  to  dispense  !     Shall  the 
miserable  earthenware  attempt  to  shine,  or  imagine  itself  strong 
enough  to  wage  a  successful  warfare  against  the  iron  forces  of 
this  world?    God  forbid!     <<  Ye  see  your  calling,  brethren,  how 
that  not  many  wise  men  after  the  flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not 
many  noble,  are  called :  but  God  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things 
of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise ;  and  God  hath  chosen  the  weak 
things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  things  that  are  mighty ;  and 
base  things  of  the  world,  and  things  which  are  despised,  hath  God 
chosen,  yea,  and  things  which  are  not,  to  bring  to  nought  things 
that  are ;  that  no  flesh  should  glory  in  His  presence." 

The  prominent  ideas  suggested  by  the  Apostle's  figure  seem  to 
be,  first,  that  the  ministers  of  Divine  truth  are  but  instruments 
in  God*s  hand.  We  may  claim  no  distinctive  superiority  above 
others,  excepting  this: — We  are  vessels  '^ sanctified,"  set  apart, 
*'  for  the  Master's  use."  We  pretend  to  no  higher  righteous- 
ness, no  diviner  perceptions,  no  extraordinary  gifts,  no  super- 
natural ability.  We  are  simply  what  God  has  made  us,  depositaries 
of  His  truth — ^nothing  more.  If  you  perceive  in  us  anything 
worthy  of  your  esteem,  or  imitation,  or  acceptance,  God  has  put 
it  there.  As  we  have  received  so  we  are  able  to  dispense,  and 
without  His  all-sufficient  grace  we  are  empty,  useless,  and 
unprofitable. 
The  second  thought  is  the  meanness  and  insignificance  of  the 
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agents  in  comparison  with  the  priceless  treasure  which  they 
carry — earthen  vessels,  which  have  no  intrinsic  value.  Man's 
origin  is  the  dust,  and  all  his  natural  excellences  have  an  earthy 
taint.  What  is  wisdom, — learning, — eloquence ;  what  are  aU  the 
loftiest  achievements  of  human  intellect  when  brought  into  rivalry, 
as  unhappily  they  sometimes  are,  with  the  pure  and  stainless  light 
of  Divine  truth  ?  Ood  does  not  require  us  to  aid  its  brightness,  or 
shelter  its  flame,  or  He  would  certainly  have  provided  for  it  a 
nobler  shrine.  Our  office  is  to  "  hold  forth  the  Word  of  Life ;  that 
we  may  rejoice  in  the  day  of  Christ,  that  we  have  not  run  in  vain, 
neither  laboured  in  vain."  Let  the  earthen  vessel  be  despised 
or  broken,  but  let  **  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  " 
shine  forth  <'  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ "  with  all  the  intensity  of 
its  own  inimitable  brilliance ! 

Perhaps  the  main  thought  of  the  Apostle  was,  the  fragility  of 
the  agency  to  which  the  dispensation  of  the  Gospel  is  committed. 
Earthen  vessels — what  an  expressive  symbol  of  weakness  and 
infirmity  I  The  application  is  obvious.  Like  yourselves,  brethren, 
your  ministers  are  '*  compassed'*  with  infirmities.  If  yon 
are  liable  to  error  and  defect,  so  are  we.  If  you  are  subject  to 
the  pressure  of  times  and  circumstances,  so  are  we.  If  you  know 
what  it  is  to  sorrow,  and  need  sympathy,  so  do  we.  If  your 
purposes  may  be  broken,  your  principles  overcome,  your  faith  too 
severely  tested,  so  may  ours.  What  then  ?  Do  we  apologize  for 
our  deficiencies  ?  God  forbid !  nay,  rather  we  will^"  glory  "  in  our 
<  <  infirmities,"  seeing  God  has  so  ordained  it  for  your  edification  and 
His  own  glory,  that  His  <<  strength  "  may  be  made  perfect  in  our 
**  weakness."  The  vessel  of  earth  will  sooner  or  later  be  dashed  in 
pieces  by  the  force  of  circumstances, — it  may  be  under  the  too 
severe  pressure  of  temptation ;  then  we  say,  mourn  if  you  will 
over  the  dishonoured  fragments,  but  treat  them  not  with  scorn,  for 
the  sake  of  the  treasure  they  once  contained.  But  if  it  should 
bravely  last  out  the  rough  wear  and  tear  of  active  life,  it  must 
ultimately  yield  to  the  assaults  of  sickness  and  death.  Yet  in 
every  case  the  priceless  treasure,  independent  of  the  vessel  in 
which  it  was  deposited,  remains  imiujured  and  indestructible. 
<*  Bemember,  therefore,  them... who  have  spoken  unto  you  the  word 
of  God :  whose  faith  follow,  considering  the  end  of  their  conversa- 
tion :  Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  for  ever." 

Observe,  thirdly,  the  Reason  why  God  has  been  pleased  to  deposit 
the  riches  of  His  grace  in  so  frail  a  shrine, — *'  that  the  excellency 
of  the  power  may  be  of  God,  and  not  of  us."  He  might  have 
intrusted  the  dispensation  of  the  Gospel  to  a  nobler  agency, 
might  have  committed  this  ministry  to  angels,  or  to  the  spirits  of 
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the  "just  made  perfect;"  but  He  is  very  jealous  of  His  own 
honour,  and  will  not  give  His  glory  to  another.  He  has  therefore 
selected  man — sanctified  man,  it  is  true — ^yet  man,  in  his  weakness, 
frailty,  and  mortality,  that  the  utter  disparity  between  the  agent 
and  the  result  might  be  immediately  apparent.  Not  the  precious- 
ness  of  the  vessel,  but  the  inestimable  treasure  within  it ;  not  the 
person  of  the  preacher,  but  the  name  of  Jesus  whom  he  preaches ; 
not  human  intelligence,  or  eloquence,  or  ability,  but  only  the  power  of 
God  can  account  for  the  signal  effects  and  glorious  triumphs  of  the 
Gospel.  Take  the  conversion  of  a  single  sinner.  Tou  know  how 
hard  it  is  by  the  force  of  persuasion  or  argument  to  charm  away 
the  tears  of  grief,  or  to  subdue  the  power  of  inveterate  habit ;  but 
here  "  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching  "  the  sorrows  of  death  and 
hell  are  effectually  alleviated;  the  bonds  of  corrupt  nature  are 
snapped  asunder ;  and  the  emancipated  human  spirit  is  translated 
from  "  the  power  of  darkness. .  .into  the  kingdom  of  God's  dear  Son." 
The  revolution  effected  in  the  sinner's  spiritual  condition  is  complete ; 
for  ''  if  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature  :  old  things  are 
passed  away ;  behold,  all  things  are  become  new."  The  change  in 
his  feelings  and  in  his  character  is  too  distinct,  and  too  permanent, 
to  be  satisfactorily  explained  by  any  of  the  ordinary  operations  of 
the  human  mind,  and  must  in  consequence  be  referred  to  the 
mighty  power  of  God. 

Look  again  at  the  power  of  the  Gospel  as  displayed  in  human 
weakness.  Take  the  case  of  integrity  triumphant  over  every  form 
of  temptation ;  or,  still  better,  the  patient  sufferings,  bold  testi- 
monies, and  glorious  deaths  of  holy  martyrs  for  the  truth.  Think 
of  the  noble  army  of  confessors,  "  who  through  faith  subdued 
kingdoms,  wrought  righteousness,  obtained  promises,  stopped  the 
mouths  of  lions,  quenched  the  violence  of  fire,  escaped  the  edge  of 
the  sword,  out  of  weakness  were  made  strong,  waxed  valiant  in 
fight,  turned  to  flight  the  annies  of  the  aliens.  Women  received  their 
dead  raised  to  life  again :  and  others  were  tortured,  not  accepting 
deliverance ;  that  they  might  obtain  a  better  resurrection."  What 
else  but  the  "  excellency  "  of  Divine  power  could  so  fortify  our  feeble 
humanity,  even  in  its  frailest  forms,  against  every  possible  cruelty 
and  suffering,  so  that  weak  women  and  tender  youths  have  met 
death,  and  that  in  the  most  agonizing  shapes,  with  a  smile  of  joy 
on  the  face  and  a  shout  of  exultation  on  the  lips !  And  then, 
remember  how  the  Gospel  has  continued  its  triumphant  course 
from  age  to  age,  from  generation  to  generation,  from  one  region  to 
another,  spite  of  all  that  men  and  devils  could  devise  to  arrest 
its  progress, — of  the  enactments  of  civil  power,  the  bribes  of  wealth, 
the  opposition  of  learning  and  philosophy,  the  cruelty  of  bigotry. 
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the  apostasy  of  human  Chorohes,  and  the  ridicule  of  scepticism ; 
the  truth  being  borne  onward  not  bj  the  feeble  agency  that  has 
advocated  it,  but  the  simple  majesty  of  its  own  inherent  strength. 
What  species  of  antagonism  has  it  not  encountered  ?  What  enemies 
has  it  not  vanquished  ?  or  in  what  country  has  it  not  achieved  its 
signal  victories  ?  Truly,  "  the  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not 
carnal,  but  mighty  through  God  to  the  pulling  down  of  strong- 
holds ; "  and  if  ever  we  should  feel  any  disposition  to  arrogate  to 
ourselves  the  glory  of  our  triumphs,  it  should  be  instantly  quelled 
by  that  voice  of  unutterable  majesty  which  is  heard  speaking 
within  the  veil :  **  Not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  My  Spirit, 
saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts." 

But  the  phrase  *<  the  excellency  of  the  power"  seems  to  express 
a  deeper  meaning.    It  is  not  mere  power  that  we  see  displayed 
in  the  successes  of  the  Gospel,  although  it  is  acknowledged  to  be 
Divine.    Everywhere  in  nature  we  meet  with  stupendous  proofs  of 
the  omnipotent  energy  of  God ;  but  what  are  these  in  comparison 
with  the  illustrious  achievements  of  His  grace  ?    You  may  have 
seen  a  mountain  rising  vast,  majestic,  appalling,  peak  above  peak, 
battlement  above  battlement  of  massive  granite,  until  it  concealed 
its  snowy  crest  in  the  dreamy  clouds ;  and,  overwhelmed  with  a 
sense  of  your  own  littleness,  you  thought  of  the  *' excellency" 
of  the  power  that  thus  exalted  it.    You  may  have  seen  the  mighty 
torrent  leaping  from  the  brow  of  the  precipice,  and  plunging  into 
the  abyss  until  its  waters  were  lashed  into  feathery  foam,  and  the 
merry  sunbeams  painted  their  rainbows  upon  it,  and  again  you 
thought  of  the  <'  excellency  "  of  power.    You  have  considered  the 
heavens,  the  work  of  His  fingers,  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  which 
God  has  ordained,  and  while  attempting  to  realise  their  immea- 
surable amplitudes,  and  the  incalculable  forces  calmly,  regularly, 
irresistibly  acting  within  this  visible  mechanism  of  the  universe, 
your  heart  quailed  at  the  thought  of  His  immensity ;   you  saw 
the  *'  excellency  "  of  His  might.     Or  availing  yourself  of  the  aid  of 
the  microscope,  you  have  examined  objects  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye,  and  found  beauty,  order,  and  design  everywhere, — millions  of 
living  things  in  drops  of  water,  and  gorgeous  palaces  among  grains 
of  sand,  and  you  wondered,  still  more  perhaps,  at  the  '<  excellency" 
of  the  power  of  God.    Y^et  in  all  these  you  saw  only  the  naked 
expression  of  a  power  which  was  "too  wonderful"  for  you, — a 
force  directed  by  wisdom  which  seemed  to  remove  God  infinitely 
further  from  you.    But  when  you  turn  to  the  effects  of  Gospel 
truth  upon  individuals  and  communities, — when  you   consider 
the'grand  results  which  have  everywhere  and  uniformly  attended 
its  faithful  administration ;  and,  above  all|  when  yon  realise  its 
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glorious  frnits  in  your  own  heart,  you  perceive  a  power  clothed  with 
a  halo  of  ineffable  light  and  glory — **  the  omnipotence  *'  of  love : — 

'*  'T  was  great  to  speak  a  world  from  naught, 
'T  was  greater  to  redeem." 

Ify  then,  in  the  accomplishment  of  His  redeeming  purpose,  God 
is  pleased  to  make  use  of  feeble  man,  if  still  the  word  we  preach 
is  effectual  to  convince  the  sinner,  and  comfort  the  mourner,  and 
inspire  frail  mortality  with  the  power  of  a  hidden  life,  it  is  pal- 
pably evident  that  the  **  excellency  ''  of  that  power  is  '*  of  God,  and 
not  of  us.*' 

Many  lessons  are  suggested  by  the  subject  which  are  applicable, 
some  to  those  of  us  who  preach,  and  others  to  those  who  hear.    We 
can  in  this  place  barely  mention  a  few  of  them.   Let  us  who  minister 
the  things  pertaining  to  salvation  see  to  it  that  we  preach  out  of  a 
fall  heart, — a  heart  replenished  with  heavenly  treasure ;  otherwise, 
whatever  quaUfications  we  possess,  our  ministry  will  be  powerless 
and  ineffective.     A  full  head  has  no  doubt  its  advantages,  but 
these  will  never  compensate  for  the  poverty  of  the  heart.    Evan- 
gelical power  resides  not  in  the  force  of  the  argument,  or  the  fidelity 
of  the  exposition,  but  in  the  fervour  of  love  generated  in  us  by  the 
Spirit  of  God.    Let  us  also  exercise  an  undoubting  confidence  in 
the  truth  which  it  is  our  privilege  to  proclaim.    If  human  nature 
is  impracticable,  if  scepticism  is  prevalent,  andif  iniquity  "abounds," 
we  are  furnished  with  adequate  weapons,  both  of  offence  and  defence, 
for  the  cause  which  we  have  espoused.     Our   '*  sufficiency  "  in 
every  moment  of  weakness  and  discouragement  is  the  "  excellency" 
of  the  power  of  God  ;  and  when  He  lifts  up  His  right  hand  and  His 
holy  arm,  who  shall  be  able  to  withstand  ? 

To  you  who  hear  we  say,  Eeceive  the  treasure  which  we  bring  you 
in  our  Master's  name,  and  which  we  are  commissioned  to  offer  to  all 
^*  without  money  and  without  price."  Look  not  on  the  meanness  of 
the  vessel  in  which  it  is  presented,  but  seize  the  treasure  itself,  for  it 
is  your  life.  Why  should  a  starving  man,  famishing  with  hunger, 
quarrel  with  the  food  which  is  brought  him  because  it  is  not  served 
in  a  lordly  dish  ?  We  beseech  you,  look  not  on  us,  but  at  the  rich 
provision  which  is  made  for  you  in  Jesus  Christ.  Take  it  thankfully, 
tak.e  it  freely,  and  be  satisfied.  As  for  the  earthen  vessel  in  which  it 
is  offered,  despise  it  not  when  it  is  plain  ;  neither  prize  it  too  highly 
if  it  is  decorated,  but  use  it  gently  lest  it  be  broken. 

Finally,  wherever  and  in  whatsoever  degree  success  is  vouchsafed 
to  our  feeble  efforts,  when  the  word  has  ''free  course  and  is  glorified," 
let  all  human  glorying  be  hushed,  and  let  ministers  and  people  unite 
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with  one  heart  and  onevoice  to  ascribe  all  the  praise  to  TTitw  to  whom 
only  it  is  due.  '<  Not  nnto  ns,  0  Lord,  not  onto  us,  bat  onto  Thy 
name  give  glory,  for  Thy  mercy,  and  for  Thy  truth's  sake/' 


A  GERMAN  DIVINE'S  THEOLOGICAL  AUTOBIOGRAPHY:* 
BY  THE  LATE  BEY.  PBOFESSOB  THOLUCK,  DJ). 

Many  a  time  countiymen  of  yours  have  asked  me,  both  by  word  of 
mouth  and  by  letter,  what  is  the  present  state  of  Christianity  and  of 
Theology  in  Germany  ?  Many  a  time  this  question  has  been  repeated  to 
me  at  our  synods  in  Switzerland,  Germany,  HoUand,  France,  and  England, 
and  many  a  time,  though  a  comparatively  short  period  had  elapsed,  I 
could  only  give  the  same  answer,  only  pointing  out  some  peculiarities  of 
minor  importauce.  0 !  my  dearly  beloved  friends,  if  the  grace  of  the 
Lord  had  granted  me  that  privilege,  rather  than  have  sent  you  a  kind  of 
theological  report,  I  would  have  spoken  from  heart  to  heart,  in  an 
assembly  where  I  should  have  found  Christian  brethren  who  for  many 
years  past  have  been  most  cordially  attached  to  me ;  and,  although  a 
foreigner,  yet  to  many  of  you  I  should  not  have  been  a  stranger — nay, 
some  might  consider  me  an  old  friend.  Sincerely  deploring,  as  I  do, 
that  I  have  been  denied  that  gratification,  I  beg  to  express  my  thanks 
for  your  kindly  allowing  me  to  send  to  you  a  dear  young  friend,  the  Rev. 
Leopold  Witte,  as  my  deputy,  and  to  use  him  as  my  mouthpiece  £or 
submitting  to  you  a  retit>8pective  review  of  the  development  of  Gennan 
theology  in  this  latter  age. 

It  is  the  life  of  a  theologian  I  am  going  to  give  a  sketch  of,  ihe  life  of  a 
man  who,  being  thrown  together  with  high  and  low,  with  kings,  princes, 
ambassadors,  scholars,  and  artists,  has  taken  a  part  in  all  the  ecclesiastical, 
the  Christian,  or  sometimes  rather  un- Christian  movements  of  his  age 
that  have  been  brought  about  in  Germany,  France,  Switzerland,  Holland, 
and  Sweden.  At  one  time  I  should  hardly  have  thought  that  it  would  be 
Christian  life  and  theology  I  should  once  plead  for  in  my  own  country, 
or  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  I  grew  up  alienated  from  the 
Gospel,  and  was  far  from  intending  to  devote  myself  to  the  study  of 
divinity.  On  leaving  the  gymnasium,  when,  according  to  a  Geiman 
custom,  I  had  to  deliver  an  address  on  any  subject  I  might  seleet, 
I  chose  to  lecture  on  the  "  superiority*'  of  the  Oriental  world  over  the 
Christian.  In  my  school  days  I  had  already  applied  myself  to  the  study 
of  Oriental  languages.  Thus  it  was  that  philology,  more  especially 
Oriental  philology,  became  the  centre  of  my  course  of  reading  at  the 
university.  I  entered  college  after  the  French  war,  at  a  time  when  in 
Germany,  particularly  in  Prussia,  a  new  spirit  of  vital  faith  had  been 
awakened,  and  had  taken  possession  both  of  the  Church  and  of  theological 
science.  Some  slight  traces  of  that  revival  might  be  discovered  at 
Breslau,  where  I  began  studying ;  but  more  distinctly  it  was  seen  in 
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Berlin  that  the  Gospel  was  gaining  ground  in  the  higher  oiroles,  and  was 
strenaonsly  upheld  by  the  Court.  Thither  I  went  in  1816  to  contmue  my 
studies.  I  was  introduced  into  some  oiroles  frequented  by  superior  men, 
who  made  me  acquainted  with  Christian  faith  and  Christian  life.  Tet 
did  I  not  give  up  my  Oriental  researches ;  but  pursued  them  steadily, 
without  thinking  that  I  should  eyer  pass  over  to  the  faculty  of  divinity. 
It  was  trials  and  afiSictions  that  made  me  consider  it  the  highest  aim  of 
a  man's  life  to  become  a  servant  of  Christ.  In  consequence  of  too  hard 
work,  I  began  spitting  blood,  and  was  obliged  for  more  than  a  year  to 
interrupt  my  preparatory  studies  for  an  academical  chair.  During  this 
time  my  conscience  suggested  the  question  to  me  :  Supposing  the  end  of 
thy  life  had  come,  wouldst  thou  be  able  to  exculpate  thyself  before  TTim 
who  has  given  the  knowledge  of  His  Gospel,  not  only  for  promoting 
science,  but  that  thou  mightestlead  others  to  the  same  blissful  enlighten- 
ment that  has  been  granted  thee  ?  Then  I  made  within  my  soul  a  vow 
to  God,  that,  if  it  pleased  Him  once  more  to  restore  me  to  health,  I  would 
devote  myself  to  no  other  calling  than  a  missionary's  life  in  Eastern 
countries— a  resolution  I  was  chiefly  induced  to  form  by  reading  the  Life 
of  Henry  Martyu.  Then  it  was  that,  having  some  connection  with  Sir 
George  Bose,  the  English  Ambassador  at  Berhn,  I  was  encouraged  to 
tender  my  services  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  was 
offered  an  agency  for  that  Society  in  Malta.  Hoping  that  my  still  very 
delicate  state  of  health  would  allow  me  to  discharge  the  duties  of  my 
office,  I  was  on  the  point  of  accepting  that  post,  when  it  was  made  evident 
that  the  Lord  designed  me  for  a  still  higher  vocation.  A  renewed  attack 
of  blood-spitting  forced  me  temporarily  to  renounce  the  calling  I  had 
fixed  upon ;  but  just  then  the  Prussian  Government  inquired  if  I  were 
inclined  to  accept  an  assistant  Professorship  in  Hebrew  and  Oriental 
Literature  on  the  occasion  of  Dr.  De  Wette  having  to  resign  his  chair  in 
the  University  of  Berlin. 

Thus  I  was  unexpectedly  removed  into  the  £eMmlty  of  divinity.  About 
the  same  time  my  health  was  restored,  and  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  thai 
henceforward  I  adopted  for  my  own  life  the  ilEunous  motto  of  Count 
Ziczendorf :  **  I  have  but  one  passion,  and  that  is  He,  and  He  alone  I  '* 
To  bring  back  souls  to  Christ  was  from  that  time  the  daily^^nay,  the 
hourly— problem,  as  well  as  the  joy  of  my  life.  The  delivery  of  Lectures 
on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  as  well  as  on  the  literatures  of  the 
Orient  and  the  Occident,  the  composition  of  critical  treatises  and  of 
popular  books  of  edification,  but  first  of  all  the  daily  intercourse  with  the 
youth  of  the  University,  filled  up  every  hour  of  my  existence ;  and  yet  my 
thirst  for  gaining  over  souls  remained  unquenched.  Every  day  I  prayed 
to  God  that  He  might  be  pleased  to  call  me  to  that  place  where,  a  hundred 
years  before,  August  H.  Franoke  had  built  his  Orphan  Asylum,  and  had, 
by  his  addresses,  both  from  the  pulpit  and  the  chair,  gathered  a  faithful 
community,  teaching  that  the  first  stage  on  the  way  to  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge was  by  the  tree  of  Ufe.  What  the  yearning  soul  of  the  youth  had 
prayed  for  was  in  store  for  the  man ;  yet  not  till  after  a  hard  struggle. 
Having  returned  from  travels  to  England  and  Holland, '  which  the 
liberality  of  our  Government  had  enabled  me  to  undertake  for  sdentiflo 
purposes,  I  was  called  upon  to  fill  the  chair  of  Professor  Enappi  at  Halle, 
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lately  deceased.    In  spite  of  many  saorifioes  my  heart  had  to  make,  I 
joyfully  acceded  to  the  proposal. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  give  here  a  detailed  aocoont  of  all  the 
theological  schools  that  from  the  time  of  the  Beformation  had  been 
founded  within  or  based  upon  the  German  Church,  and  had  contributed 
to  bring  about  that  state  of  things  which  I  found  existent  when  I  remored 
to  Halle.  To  the  members  of  this  assembly  it  is  universally  known  how 
a  lifeless  orthodoxy  had  throughout  the  seventeenth  century  been 
predominant  in  German  churches  and  universitieR ;  how  Spener,  that  man 
of  faith  and  inward  Christian  life,  had  grace  to  recall  to  piety  a  great  many 
hihabitants  of  poor,  devastated  Germany,  that  had  been  the  miserable 
theatre  of  the  thirty  years'  war ;  how  he  gave  rise  to  the  celebrated  school 
of  the  Pietists  in  Halle,  whose  influence  within  the  time  allotted  to  one 
generation  revived  the  Court,  the  nobility,  the  clergy — nay,  the  whole 
Christian  population.  Nor  are  yon,  my  dearly  beloved  brethren,  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  Pietism,  wanting  as  it  did  a  comprehensiveness  of  view, 
and  renouncing  the  task  of  thoroughly  penetrating  and  reviving  the  whole 
human  life,  was  at  length  found  inadequate  to  stand  its  ground  against 
the  fascinating  influences  of  that  bold  school  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
"  Aufklarung,"  and  the  votaries  of  which  pretended  to  fathom  the 
mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith  by  what  they  called  "common  sense  " — ^tbat 
is  to  say,  by  short-sighted  humsm  understanding.  Almost  throughout  the 
breadth  of  the  country  this  tendency  of  Bationalism,  as  it  was  termed 
about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  had  taken  an  uncontested 
possession  of  the  pulpits  and  academical  chairs.  Only  some  feeble  boughs 
of  the  Pietism  of  an  age  gone  by  were  still  faintly  growing,  known  by  the 
name  of  '*  Supematuralism ;  "  and  at  Halle  there  had  been  one  single  man 
who,  feebly,  indeed,  and  secretly  enough,  dared  to  resist  all-powerfdl 
Bationalism.  I  allude  to  Professor  Knapp.  Out  of  nine  hundred  students 
he  had  found  five  who,  being  revived  by  the  aid  of  a  Christian  craftsman, 
believed  in  the  divinity  of  Christ. 

The  body  of  the  academical  teachers,  in  agreement  with  the  whole  mass 
of  the  students,  had  sent  to  the  Minister  of  State  for  Ecclesiastical  Affairs 
a  protest  against  my  appointment  to  a  professorship  at  Halle ;  but,  not- 
withstanding all  the  difficulties  I  had  to  contend  with,  by  the  blessing  of 
the  Lord  the  number  of  the  young  believers  in  Christ  increased  from  year 
to  year.  A  new  spirit  had  been  awakened  in  Germany.  The  affliotionB 
caused  by  the  French  war,  the  high  example  set  by  Frederick  William 
III.  and  his  royal  household,  the  moral  bankruptcy  which  beggarly 
Bationalism  had  undergone  in  genuine  and  upright  minds,  who  wanted 
real  comfort  and  no  mere  phrases — heavenly  reanties,not  earthly  reason- 
ing — all  these  forebodings  of  a  change  contributed  to  facilitate  my  position 
in  Halle,  and  to  bring  a  constantly- increasing  number  of  Christian  students 
to  the  feet  of  the  Lord.  A  colleague  of  mine.  Professor  Wegscheider,  had 
declared  in  one  of  his  dogmatical  books:  ** In  rehu8  gravUsimi$  ad 
religionem  et  honestatem  pertinentihua  convenire  omnes  genteB,^'  Dr. 
Hase,  a  young  theologian  of  the  University  of  Jena,  in  his  excellent  and 
most  important  book,  "  Hatterus  Bedivivus"  pubHshed  in  1828,  raised 
the  objection  that  no  one  well  read  in  history  and  philosophy  would  agree 
With  that  statement.    The  Hallo  Batlonalist,  withdrawing  his  BsaerUoo, 
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changed  the  "omnea  genUa''  into  ^^fere  omnea  gentea;^*  a  very  slight 
alteration  indeed,  by  whioh,  however,  Rationalism,  according  to  the  ideas  of 
stadents  of  divinity  at  Halle,  got  a  terrible — nay,  almost  deadly  blow. 

Another  element  of  higher  importance  contributed  to  discredit  Ration- 
alism :  I  mean  the  theological  system  of  Sohleiermacher,  which  the 
obsolete  names  of  Bationalism  and  Spiritualism  would  not  allow  to  be 
subsumed  under  themselves.  A  renewed  examination  of  the  real  nature 
of  rehgion  had  taught  Schleiermaoher  that  the  traditional  defijiitions  did 
not  come  up  to  it.  To  him  religion  was  the  feeling  of  an  absolute  depend- 
ence on  God  within  the  Ohristian  Ohuroh,  a  consciousness  of  sin,  and  of 
the  redemption  of  Christ,  which  had  not  been  put  forth  prominently 
enough  in  any  dogmatical  system.  All  philosophical  terms  and  defini- 
tions, all  physical  investigations,  all  theses  whatever  that  could  not  be 
derived  by  strict  inference  from  the  profound  feeling  of  sinfulness  and  the 
certainty  of  redemption,  were  excluded  firom  the  dogmatical  system  of 
Sohleiennacher.  The  consequence  of  this  was  that  a  great  many 
were  now  more  for  Christian  piety,  having  felt  an  aversion  to  the 
incomprehensibihties  of  the  old  dogmatical  system;  while  not  a  few 
among  the  orthodox  Christians,  sUghtly  modifying  their  creed,  began 
to  take  an  intermediate  position  between  the  two  contending  parties,  a 
position  that  found  particular  favour  among  the  highest  circles  in  Prussia* 
Althou  gh  Schleiermacher  continued  to  have  his  adversaries,  among  whom 
in  the  outset  I  was  myself  counted,  yet  it  is  due  to  him  to  own  that  his 
influence  gradually  made  religion  respected  by  scoffers. 

The  late  king  and  his  father,  who  both  held  moderate  views  on  points 
of  rehgion,  likewise  contributed  not  a  Httle  to  revive  Christian  fftith  in 
their  country.    Frederick  WilUam  III.  called  pious  men  to  his  Council, 
and  intrusted  others  with  the  highest  clerical  offices.    Being  assisted  by 
Altenstein,  the  Prussian  Minister  of  State  for  Ecclesiastical  Affieurs,  by  his 
Adjutant,  Gteneral  von  Witzleben,  and  other  men  of  similar  religious  per- 
suasions, he  supported  Christian  associations,  such  as  the  Societies  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Jews  and  Heathen,  and  the 
Bible  Societies ;  he  devoted  himself  to  hturgical  studies,  with  a  view  to 
reform  the  ritual  of  public  worship,  and  promoted  a  variety  of  other 
interests  of  the  Church.    Still  more  countenance  was  given  to  Christian 
endeavours  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  greater  and  more  talented 
son,  Frederick  William  lY.    His  was  not  a  faith  of  ancient  orthodoxy, 
but  of  modem  piety,  nurtured  partly  by  philosophical  speculation,  parUy 
by  lesthetical  pursuits.    Of  the  same  character  were  the  religious  views 
and  feelings  of  his   highest  functionaries,  especially  of  his  devoted 
personal  friend,  the  Minister  of  State,  Eichhorn,  who  also  enjoyed  the 
intimacy  of  Schleiermacher.    It  was  not  the  orthodoxy  of  Hengstenberg, 
but  a  more  Hberal  theology,  that  was  particularly  favoured  by  the  late 
king,  such  as  is  cultivated  in  your  Congregational  schools.    Ever  since 
the  year  1614,  when  John  Sigismund,  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  adopted 
the  Beformed  Confession,  instead  of  Lutheranism,  which  was  the  estab- 
hshed  rehgion  of  his  country,  our  Prussian  sovereigns,  with  tiieir  families, 
have  always  professed  a  spirit  of  toleration,  and  have,  moreover,  exerted 
themselves  to  effect  a  union  of  the  several  denonunations  of  the  Protestant 
Church*    We  may  be  allowed  to  say  that,  even  among  the  Prussiaa 
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people,  the  tendency  to  union  has  been  constantly  increasing  sinoe  ft 
United  Evangelical  Ghnrch  became,  in  1617,  the  Established  Ghnroh  of  the 
country.  A  new  epoch  may  be  dated  from  the  appearance  of  Hengsten- 
berg,  and  the  publication  of  his  EvangelUchs  KirchenMeitungt  in  1829, 
inasmuch  as  it  seems  owing  to  his  influence  that  the  Orthodox  party  of  the 
Church,  who,  up  to  that  period,  had  been  of  a*  more  gentle  Biblical  cha- 
racter, gradually  became  more  polemical  and  aggressive.  Although  that 
ecclesiastical  journal  often  exceeded  the  proper  limit  of  justice  and 
moderation,  yet  it  must  be  avowed — as  it  has  been,  even  by  so  liberal  a 
theologian  as  Professor  Hase,  in  Jena — ^that  Professor  Hengstenbeiig's 
eminent  talent  as  an  editor  made  it  the  head  paper  of  Q-ermany,  that 
concentrated  and  strengthened  all  the  Christian  elements.  In  the  begin- 
ning, confessional  quarrels  were  excluded  altogether ;  but  when  the  waves 
of  the  Lutheran  flood  were  swelling  and  surging,  Hengstenberg  himself 
yielded  to  their  force,  and  from  1844  the  EvangelUche  KirchenMeiiung, 
without  breaking  with  the  United  Church  of  Prussia,  unfurled  the  banner 
of  Lutheran  Confessionalism,  yet  so  as  to  give,  at  the  same  time,  a  con- 
siderable check  to  the  Lutheran  separation. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  latter  period  of  my  life.  In  the  third  deoesnimn 
of  our  century,  the  dominant  power  of  one  mind  averted  the  thoughts  of 
men  from  theology  into  the  channel  of  philosophy,  substituting  for  reli- 
gious aims  philosophical  problems.  In  the  year  1818,  Hegel  was  called 
to  a  chair  in  Berlin  University,  and  there  began  his  philosophical  lectures. 
You  could  hardly  perceive  any  Christian  tendencies  either  in  his  life  or 
in  his  writings  before  the  Berlin  period.  It  was  the  atmosphere  of  the 
Prussian  capital,  and  the  union  with  a  pious  wife  that  impregnated  both 
his  mind  and  his  philosophical  system  with  Christian  principles.  After 
his  death,  the  school  of  the  founder  divided  into  two  distinct  parties.  A 
minority,  with  Goeschel  for  their  leader,  were  faithful  to  the  symbols  of 
the  Lutheran  creed ;  while  others,  imbued  as  they  were  with  the  spirit 
of  Spinoza,  were  hurried  into  downright  pantheism  by  Strauss.  For  some 
time  conservatism  in  point  of  religion  was  seconded  by  political  conserva- 
tion in  the  spirit  of  the  Holy  Alliance  between  Bussia,  Prussia,  and 
Austria,  and  was  supported  in  addition  by  the  political  absolutism  of 
France  under  the  Bourbons,  until,  in  1880,  by  the  Bevolution  of  July, 
Boman  Catholic  absolutism  was  broken  to  pieces.  The  victory  gained  by 
liberalism  in  politics  prepared  the  way  for  the  radical  Hegelian  school, 
first  in  Germany,  and  afterwards  in  Switzerland.  But  in  theology  the 
effect  of  these  new  tendencies  was  not  so  much  to  foment  an  anti*christian 
philosophy  as  to  give  birth  to  anew  school  of  historical  criticism,  founded 
by  Baur,  in  Tubingen.  In  the  outset,  this  great  Wiirtembergian  scholar 
seems  not  to  have  been  aware  himself  of  the  destructiveness  of  his  prin- 
ciples ;  but  when,  by  slow  degrees,  he  lifted  the  veil  that  covered  his 
negative  position,  it  became  evident  that  his  system  of  Christiaiiity, 
sweeping  off  the  slightest  traces  of  the  supernatural,  was  nothing  more 
than  a  rationalistic  product  of  dialectical  deductions,  which  even  plain 
history  was  bidden  to  obey.  From  Baur,  an  arbitrary  though  often  inge- 
nious criticism  has  taken  its  rise  that,  having  for  its  centre  now  the 
University  of  Zurich,  has  spread  widest  in  the  Swiss  and  Dutch  Churches, 
and  ismoreorless  avowedby  the  so-called  Protestanten-Yereinin  Germany. 
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In  ProflfiiA  the  powers  of  destrnction  were  snooessfdlly  subdued  np 
to  the  day  of  the  downfal  of  Muhler,  late  Prussian  Minister  of  Public 
Worship.  Seldom  has  a  man  been  so  depreciated  by  the  public,  or 
been  assailed  with  the  same  animosity  by  parties  diametrically  opposed 
to  each  other,  as  this  true  and  faithful  servant  of  Christ.  Towards  the 
end  of  his  administration^  both  Rationalists  of  the  Protestanten-Verein 
and  Lutheran  Confesdomdists  made  a  dead  set  at  his  person,  and  for 
Borne  time  it  seemed  impossible  that  the  Establishment  of  the  United 
Prussian  Ohuroh  could  be  kept  up  any  longer,  if  he  were  intrusted  with 
the  conduct  of  public  affairs.  What  a  great  majority  had  clamoured  for 
was  brought  about  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1872 — Miihler  was  dis« 
missed.  It  cannot  be  said  with  any  justice  that  under  the  administra- 
tion of  his  successor  an  anti-christian  or  anti-ecclesiastical  system  has 
been  substituted  for  that  formerly  upheld.  But  this  cannot  be  denied — 
that  the  very  contraiy  has  come  to  pass  of  what  had  been  the  hope  of 
the  whole  evangelical  party  of  Germany :  the  unparalleled  victory  which 
God  granted  to  the  nation  in  the  late  war  has  not  regenerated  us  in 
faith  and  elevation  of  our  souls  to  Him.  On  the  contrary,  the  new  epoch 
that  has  been  inaugurated,  as  far  as  human  eyes  can  see,  proves  itself 
to  be  an  ever-proceeding  dissolution  of  positive  faith  and  Christian 
interest ;  and  this  is  not  only  the  case  in  a  few  parts  of  the  eountiy,  but 
throughout  the  whole  of  Germany.  Yet,  whether  what  seems  to  us  a 
beginning  of  decline  be  correctly  judged  to  be  so,  or  to  what  extent  it 
may  be  carried,  we  do  not  dare  to  assert.  The  Church,  theology,  and 
Christian  life  have  had  their  progress  and  regress,  counting  back  from 
the  days  of  the  Reformation  to  the  days  of  their  origin,  from  our  times 
back  to  the  sixteenth  century ;  nor  will  it  be  otherwise  with  regard  to 
the  future  development  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  Our  understanding  and 
our  moral  state  will  ever  alternately  move  on  or  turn  back ;  and  opposed 
to  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  a  realm  of  Antichrist  will  remain,  and 
will  continue  to  grow  until  it  be  destroyed  by  the  last  victory.  May  the 
Lord  give  us  clear  eyes  and  wann  hearts,  in  order  that  from  all  the  aber- 
rations that  His  Church  has  undergone  till  now  there  may  redound  to  us 
an  everlasting  gain ! 


OUR  LORD'S  DESCENT  INTO  HADES. 
**  He  descended  into  Hell."— Afostlxb'  Cubu). 

EvEBT  act  of  our  Incarnate  Lord,  in  connection  with  the  economy  of 
human  redemption,  is  significant.  Such  is  that  expressed  in  what  is 
termed  the  Apostles*  Creed,—"  He  descended  into  Hell."  This  Creed  is 
read,  as  a  public  confession  of  faith,  not  only  in  congregations  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Established  Church,  but  in  those  of  some  Nonconfonnists  also. 
Then,  if  we  would  not  be  guilty  of  offering  mere  lip-service,  we  should 
have  our  minds  impressed  with  the  truth  of  our  reasons  for  the  belief  in 
this  great  fact  to  which  we  so  often  give  utterance. 

Four  things  claim  our  attention: — 

1.  The  Person  here  spoken  of,  "  He ;  *' 
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2.  The  Place  into  whieh  He  deioended,  *<  Hell "  or  Hades ; 

8.  The  Descent  itself;  and 

4.  The  Ends  effected  by  this  Descent. 

1.  The  Person,  "  He."    The  Person  who  descended  into  "Hell"  was 
Jesns  Ghriet,  God's  only  Son,  our  Lord ;  who  was  "  oonceiTed  hy  the 
Holy  Qhost ;  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  suffered  nnder  Ponthis  Rlate  ; 
was  crucified,  dead,  and  buried."   Here  are  two  points  to  be  observed  : — 
(1.)  HIb  Godhead,— He  is  the  ''  only  Son  "  of  God.    As  the  Son,  He  is,oi 
the  same  nature  and  essence  with  the  Father,  co-equal  and  oo-etemal  with 
Pim  ;  begotten  from  eternity,  not  created  nor  made,  but  being  one  sub- 
stance with  the  Father ;  He  is  "  God  of  God ;  Light  of  Light ;  very  God 
of  very  God  ; "  absolute  God.    The  descent  into  '*  Hell "  cannot  apply  to 
His  Godhead ;  for,  as  filling  all  time,  and  all  space,  without  beginning. 
He  was  "  there,"  ^  when  all  things  were  created,  long  prior  to  His  inoar- 
nation.  (2.)  The  second  point  to  be  observed  is  His  humanity ;  the  assump- 
tion of  which  is  fully  set  forth.    He  was  "  conceived,"  but  in  away  whieh 
preserved  His  human  nature  irom  the  contamination  of  man's  original 
sin.    This  was  effected  by  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  was  "  bom 
of  the  Virgin  Mary : "  thus  was  fulfilled  the  prophecy,  Isaiah  vii.  14  : 
the  application  of  which  is  made  by  the  Evangelist  St.  Matthew,  (L 
21-28,)  *'  She  shall  bring  forth  a  son,  and  thou  shalt  call  His  name  Jsbus  ; 
for  He  shall  save  His  people  from  their  sins.    Now  all  this  was  done,  that 
it  might  be  ftilfilled  which  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet,  saying. 
Behold,  a  virgin  shall  be  with  child,  and  shall  bring  forth  a  son,  and  they 
shall  call  His  name  Emmanuel,  which  being  interpreted  is,  God  with 
us."    Being  bom  of  a  virgin,  without  human  intervention,  he  was  the 
vfomaWs  seed,  f  appointed  to  bruise  the  sexpenVs  head ;  that  is,  to  over- 
turn  the  power  and  policy  of  Satan* 

Our  Lord's  body  was  real  and  substantial,  not,  as  some  of  the  ancient 
heretics  taught,  a  shadowy  substance  only :  it  was  crucified,  pierced  with 
a  spear ;  it  poured  out  blood  and  water ;  it  died,  and  was  laid  in  the 
sepulchre,  where  it  remained  three  days  under  the  power  of  death, — 
until  our  Redeemer  broke  the  bonds  of  death  on  the  third  day.  If  he  had 
a  real  body,  he  had  also,  distinct  from  this,  a  human  soul.  He  was  per- 
fect man,  having  a  human  body,  endued  with  a  reasonable  souL  Body 
and  soul  are  the  constituent  parts  of  humanity :  His  body  was  conceived, 
and  was  born ;  it  grew  in  stature,  and  was  dependent  on  the  ordinary 
means  of  human  support.  It  was  subject  to  infirmities  and  wants :  He  was 
hungry,  and  was  thirsty ;  was  weary  and  faint ;  was  crucified,  and  died. 
His  crucifixion  was  a  painful  death.  His  death  was  the  effect  of  the 
separation  of  his  deathless  soul  firom  His  mortal  body  when  He  eried 
on  the  cross,  **  It  is  finished,"  and  **  gave  up  the  ghost;  "  or,  as  some 
render  it,  "  dismissed  His  spirit."  This  soul  was  the  seat  of  His  limited 
understanding  and  knowledge.  There  were  things  that,  as  man,  He 
knew  not :  this  is  evident  from  His  own  declaration  concerning  His 
nescience  of  the  day  of  judgment.  It  is  stated  also  that,  fiur  from  His 
knowing  all  things,  He  "increased"  in  knowledge,  and  in  stature.  Here  was 
seated  His  will,  which  was  in  perfect  conformity  to  the  will  of  the  Father. 


See  ProTerbs  viii.  22-31.  f  Gen,  iii.  15. 
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This  is  Bden  from  the  words  He  teaohes  in  Hia  own  prayer :  **  Thy 
will  be  done  in  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven ; "  His  resignation  is  shown  in 
His  expression,  under  extreme  suffering,  **  Nevertheless  not  as  I  will, 
but  as  Thou  wilt."  Here  were  seated  those  hxmian  affections  of  love, 
joy,  grief,  sorrow,  friendship,  which  He  so  often  manifested.  It  was  not 
His  body,  but  His  soul,  which,  in  Gethsemane,  was  "  exceeding  sorrow* 
fol,  even  nnto  death."  His  death  was  a  voluntary  act :  He  had  *'  power  to 
lay  down  "  His  life ;  He  had  "  power  to  take  it  again."  His  words, 
Luke  xxiii.  46,  are, "  Father,  into  Thy  hands  I  commend  My  spirit :  "  and 
**  He  gave  up  the  ghost." 

The  question,  then,  is.  What  was  it  of  our  Bedeemer  that  descended 
into  "  Hell  ? "  It  was  not  His  Godhead,  as  we  have  seen*  It 
could  not  be  His  body  ;  for  that  was  imprisoned  in  the  grave.  It 
follows  that  it  was  the  human  soul  of  our  Divine  Lord  that  went 
thither.  This  *' descent"  relates  to  His  soul  alone:  His  body  is 
declared  "  dead,  and  buried."  This  was  the  opinion  of  the  ancients. 
St.  Jerome  says,  **  It  was  the  soul  of  Christ  which  went  into  hell."  Epi- 
phanius,  Ambrose,  Origen,  Athanasius,  and  many  others,  apply  our  Lord's 
descent  into  Hades,  or  *'  Hell,"  to  His  soul  only,  grounding  their  belief 
on  the  text  of  the  Fsahnist,  as  cited  by  the  Apostle,  Acts  ii.  27,  "  Thou 
wilt  not  leave  My  soul  in  hell,  {tls  qtrfv,)  neither  wilt  Thou  suffer  Thine 
Holy  One  to  see  corruption."  It  is  the  soul  which  is  the  rational  part  of 
man, — which  distinguishes  him  from  the  brute  creation,  and  which  can 
never  die.  The  Apostle  quotes  the  passage  in  full.  Acts  ii.  25,  etc.,  "  I  fore- 
saw the  Lord  always  before  My  face,  for  He  is  on  My  right  hand,  that  I 
should  not  be  moved :  therefore  did  My  heart  rejoice,  and  My  tongue  was 
glad ;  moreover  also  My  flesh  shall  rest  in  hope ;  because  Thou  wilt  not 
leave  My  soul  in  hell,  neither  wilt  Thou  suffer  Thine  Holy  One  to  see 
corruption."  The  soul  was  in  "  Hell,"  the  body  in  the  grave,  till  their 
reunion  at  the  resurrection.  Body  and  soul,  the  two  essential  parts  of 
humanity,  are  both  redeemed.  According  to  Athanasius,  **  His  soul  went 
into '  Hell  *  to  perform,  in  that  place,  those  actions  and  operations  necessary 
for  the  complete  redemption  and  salvation  of  mankind.  By  His  body  Ho 
lay  in  the  grave,  and  conquered  corruption ;  by  His  soul  He  went  to  'Hell,* 
and  vanquished  death.  '  My  flesh  also  shall  rest  in  hope  ;* — the  resur- 
rection of  the  Bedeemer*s  body  is  the  pledge  and  assurance  of  our  resur- 
reotion.  The  believer  sleeps  in  Jesus  ;  1  Thess.  iv.  13, — his  body,  not 
his  soul.  And  as  sure  as  the  body  of  Christ  rose  from  the  tomb,  so  surely 
shall  our  bodies  rise  also.  Neither  the  body  nor  soul  of  Christ  was 
deserted  by  His  Divinity." 

As  to  the  jplace  whither  our  Lord  descended,  we  have  no  term,  in  our 
modem  English  language,  which  adequately  expresses  the  fall  meaning 
of  the  original  word,  ^di;;,  "  Hades,"  which  is  translated  **  Hell."  This 
word  means  obscure,  dark,  invisible.  It  is  applied  to  the  invisible 
receptacle,  or  mansions  of  the  dead,  whether  of  souls  in  torment,  as  in 
Luke  xvi.  28,  or  otherwise. 

The  English  word  **  hell,"  is  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  hele,  to 
oonceal,  to  hide,  or  its  participle  helled, — hidden,  covered,  out  of  sight. 
In  the  ancient  English  dialect  it  appears  to  have  had  a  much  wider  sig- 
nifloation  than  the  cvU9en$c  in  which  it  is  now  generally  used,  and  came 
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nearer  the  meiDing  of  tbe  word  fdiyf.  In  some  parts  of  England  the  tern 
7i$Ung,  covering  over,  is  still  in  ose ;  the  Timter  has  been  asked  to  procure 
for  an  applioant  a  book  with  a  red  heUng^  that  is,  a  book  bound  in  red. 
The  word  ^f,  which  we  translate  *'  hell,"  was  understood  by  all  the 
ancients,  whether  Heathens,  Jews,  or  Christians,  to  mean  the  oommon 
receptacle  of  all  departed  souls,  of  good  men  and  of  bad,  eaoh  in  joy 
or  misery,  according  to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body. 

To  begin  with  the  heathens.  According  to  the  Greeks,  Hades  received 
the  sonl,  and  tbe  earth  the  body.  Thus  Homer  begins  his  Hiad  by  invok- 
ing the  Muse  to  assist  him  in  describing  the  fifttal  anger  of  Achilles,  who, 
in  his  wrath,  sent  many  "  noble  sonls  "  to  Hadei,  or  "  Hell,"  and  made 
their  oarcases  a  prey  to  dogs.  Book  XI.  of  his  Odyssey  consists  of 
a  deeply-interesting  narrative  of  Ulysses*  descent  into  Hades,  where  he 
found  many  whom  he  had  known  in  this  li£»;  each  in  happiness  or  suffering, 
in  pursuance  of  the  sentence  passed  on  them  by  Minos,  the  judge  of  the 
infernal  regions.  The  decision  was  according  to  their  charaoter'and  con- 
duct in  the  present  life.  Virgil,  the  great  Roman  poet,  gives  a  laboured 
account  of  Eneas'  descent  into  "  Hell,"  or  the  habitation  of  separated 
souls.  This  he  describes,  however,  as  divided  into  two  parts :  that  on 
the  left  is  the  abode  of  the  wicked,  who  are  in  woe,  being  tormented 
for  their  sins ;  that  on  the  right  is  the  region  of  the  blessed,  where  all  ie 
joy  and  happiness.  He  also  represents  two  ways  in  "Hell:"  the  one 
leading  to  Elysium,  or  heaven ;  the  other  into  Tartarus,  the  place  of  the 
wicked,  where  they  are  punished  according  to  their  evil  doings  on  earth. 
From  these  authors  we  understand  that  Hades,  or  *'  Hell,"  was  considered 
to  signify  the  place  where  the  souls  of  the  dead  were  earned,  and  there 
disposed  of  in  two  distinct  mansions  or  places  of  abode. 

We  find  that  the  same  sentiments  prevailed  among  the  Jews.  Indeed, 
St.  Ambrose  affirms,  that  the  Pagans  stole  their  notions  of  the  state  of 
the  departed  from  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  ^e  Sadduoees 
denied  the  existence  of  angels  and  spirits,  discarding  the  doctrine  of 
future  rewards  and  punishments ;  but  the  Pharisees,  the  most  numerous 
and  powerful  sect,  believed  in  the  soul's  inmiortality  and  a  future  state 
termed  "  HeU,"  that  is.  Hades,  where  persons  are  tormented  or  honoured, 
inaccordance  with  the  virtue  or  wickedness  of  their  past  lives.  (  Joeephus : 
Antiq.,  bk.  18.)  Huetius,  in  his  notes  on  the  Commentaries  of  Origen, 
says  that  the  modem  Jews  "  distinguish  between  the  inferior  Paxadise, 
usually  called  by  them  the  Garden  of  Eden,  whieh  is  appointed  to  be  the 
habitation  of  holy  souls  during  the  time  of  their  separation  from  the 
body,  and  the  superior  Paradise,  or  heaven,  prepared  for  the  glorified 
souls  and  bodies  of  the  saints  after  the  Resurrection."  And  Origen  men- 
tions a  learned  man,  who,  long  before  his  time,  afiirmed  that  the  Jews 
were  instructed  from  their  infancy  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  and 
that  under  the  earth,  that  is,  *<  Hell,"  there  are  both  judgments  and 
rewards,  in  proportion  to  men's  merits  and  deserts  in  this  life.  From 
which  it  appears  that  the  ancient  Jews,  as  well  as  heathens,  understood 
Hades,  or  **  Hell,"  as  the  place  whither  all  separate  souls  go,  and  axe 
there  in  joy  or  misery  agreeably  to  their  several  moral  qualitiea. 

The  opinions  of  the  first  Christians,  on  this  subject,  accord  with 
those  of  heathens  and  of  Jews  thus  far,— that  "-ETeK,"  Hades,  the  invisi- 
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ble  world,  iB  the  oommon  receptacle  of  all  departed  0O11I0,  whether  of  good 
men,  or  of  bad,  awaiting  the  resurrection  of  the  body ;  that  the  boiiIb  of 
the  wicked  pass  immediately  into  a  place  of  wretchedness :  "  In  hell  he  lift 
np  his  eyes,  being  in  torments ; "  bnt  the  souls  of  the  righteous  go  to 
HcULeSi  the  hidden  world,  not  to  suffer  the  pains  of  '*Hell,"  or  the  flames 
of  a  pretended  purgatory,  but  to  be  there  in  a  state  of  rest  and  peace,  in 
full  complacency  of  spirit,  joyfully  expecting  the  ''restitution  of  all  things,*' 
and  the  general  resurrection,  when  their  happiness  will  be  complete  in  the 
highest  heaven. 

Archelaus,  Bishop  of  Gascara,  places  both  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus  in 
*'  Hell," — the  former  in  torment,  the  latter  in  "  Abraham's  bosom,"  a 
place  of  rest  and  happiness.    St.  Cyprian,  comforting  the  Christians  of 
his  age  against  the  fear  of  death,  says,  "  Let  us  embrace  the  day  that 
assigns  to  every  one  his  habitation,  that  delivers  us  from  these  worldly 
snares,  and  restores  us  to  the  heavenly  kingdom.    We  may  reckon  Para- 
dise for  our  country."    It  was  the  general  belief  of  the  primitive  Church 
that  the  separated  souls  of  good  men  went  into  "  Hell,"  Hades ^  there  to 
remain  till  the  general  resurrection.    Many  authorities,  in  proof  of  this, 
may  be  quoted.  Iren»u8,  Bishop  of  Lyons,  says  : — <'  Upon  the  disunion  of 
their  two  essential  parts,  their  souls  shall  go  to  *  hell,*  or  to  an  invisible 
place  appointed  them  of  God,  where  they  diall  tany  till  the  resurrection, 
when,  receiving  their  bodies,  and  rising  perfectly,  that  is  the  body,  they 
shall  come  into  the  presence  of  God.**    Justin  Martyr  says : — "  Souls  do 
not  die,  but  those  of  the  godly  remain  in  a  better  place,  and  those  of  the 
wicked  in  a  worse  place,  expecting  the  day  of  judgment.**    Tertullian 
says: — "Dives  and  Lazarus  were  in  'hell  ;*  the  former  in  torment  of 
fire,  the  latter  in  a  place  of  refreshment,** — ^in  "Abraham*s  bosom,**  making 
'*  Abraham*s  bosom  **  equivalent  to  a  part  of  "  Hell — Hades,**     Again, 
he  says ; — "  Christ,  because  He  was  man,  was  not  only  dead  and  buried» 
'  according  to  the  Scriptures,'  but  He  also  satisfied  the  law  of  descending 
into '  Hell,*  and  did  not  ascend  into  the  heights  of  Heaven  before  He  had 
descended  into  the  depths  of  the  earth.**    He  speaks  with  horror  of  the 
impious  practices  of  those  who  pretended  by  magical  arts  to  bring  souls 
from  hell,  and  asserts  it  to  be  not  possible  for  any  soul  to  come  out  of  that 
place  of  abode  before  the  judgment  day.    This  he  proves  from  Luke  xvi. 
26 : — "  Between  us  and  you  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed :  so  that  they 
which  would  pass  from  hence  to  you  cannot ;  neither  can  they  pass  to  us, 
who  would  come  from  thence.**    The  ''great  gulf  fixed"  renders  it 
impossible  to  pass  from  hell  to  earth. 

Lactantius  warns  his  readers  that  none  of  them  should  think  that  souls 
were  judged  immediately  after  death;  for  they  are  all  detained,  in  one 
custody,  till  the  time  shall  come  when  the  greatest  Judge  shall  examine 
thefr  respective  merits.  Athanasius  admires  the  courage  of  the  martyrs, 
not  recoiling  at  death,  nor  fearing  the  paths  of  "  Hell.**  Hilary,  Bishop 
of  Poictiers,  affirms  it  to  be  the  necessary  law  of  nature  that  bodies  should 
be  buried,  and  that  souls  should  descend  into  "HeU  :  '*  that  when  "  the 
souls  of  the  faithful  are  loosed  from  their  bodies,  they  are  reserved  for  the 
heavenly  kingdom,  by  the  custody  of  the  Lord,  in  Abraham*s  bosom,  unto 
which  a  great  gulf  hinders  the  wicked  from  approaching ;  and  the  soul  of 
every  man  goes,  immediately  after  death,  either  to  a  place  of  bliss  or  woe ; 
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of  which  the  riidi  man  and  tha  poor  man  in  the  Goq^l  are  witneiiMU*'  Bt 
Jerome  pats  thii  difference  between  Death  and  Hell,-*-that  the  fonner 
iB  the  separation  of  body  and  sonl,  but  the  latter  is  the  place  in  which 
Bonis  are  reserved,  either  in  happiness  or  misery  ;  and  St  Austin  says 
that  '*  the  time  interposed  between  death  and  the  Besnrrection  oontaineth 
souls,  in  hidden  receptacles,  according  as  every  one  is  worthy  of  rest  or 

labour." 

The  next  point  to  be  considered  is.  The  descent,  according  to  the  Greed : 
"  He  descended  into  Hell."  Archbishop  Usher  affirms  that  the  word 
translated  "  descended "  is  used  ten  times  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
bnt  in  none  of  these  places  does  it  signify  any  descending  from  a  higher 
place  nnto  a  lower,  but  simply  removing  from  one  place  to  another ;  so, 
according  to  this  interpretation,  the  term  descended  implies  no  more 
than  the  simple  passage  of  the  sool  of  Christ  into  "  Hell,"  the  habitation 
and  mansion  of  idl  severed  and  disunited  spirits.  The  reason  of  the  use 
of  the  term  was  that  it  was  a  poptdar  kind  of  speech,  arising  from  the 
oommonly*received  opinion  that  the  receptacles  of  departed  souls  were 
nnder  the  earth,  or  in  the  heart  and  bowels  of  it.  So  the  Fathers,  in 
general,  believed.  This  view  is  strengthened  by  onr  Lord's  own  words : — 
'*  For  as  Jonas  was  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  whale's  belly ;  so 
shall  the  Son  of  man  be  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  heart  of  the 
earth;" — ^in  its  ndddle  and  inmost  part.  Concerning  the  death  of 
Eorah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram  we  read,  (Nunbers  xvi.  81-88,)  "And  it 
came  to  pass,  as  he  [Moses]  had  made  an  end  of  speaking  all  these  words, 
that  the  groimd  clave  asunder  that  was  under  them ;  and  the  eartii 
opened  her  mouth,  and  swallowed  them  up,  and  their  houses,  and  all 
the  men  that  appertained  unto  Korah,  and  aU  their  goods.  They,  and  all 
that  appertained  to  them,  went  down  alive  into  the  pit,  and  the  earth 
closed  upon  them."  Of  the  proud  long  of  Babylon  the  prophet  Isaiah 
(ziv.  15)  says,  *'  Yet  thou  shalt  be  brought  down  to  hell,  to  the  sides  of 
the  pit."  From  this  it  appears  that  *'  to  hell "  is  a  descent, — a  descent 
to  a  pit.  Tertullian  calls  hell  **  a  subterranean  region,  a  vastness  in  the 
body  and  depth  of  the  earth,  an  obscure  profundity  in  its  bowels." 
Novatian  affirms  it  to  be  "  a  place  beneath  the  earth,  whither  the  souls 
of  both  the  godly  and  ungodly  are  led." 

Thus,  though  "  Hell,"  Hades ^  was  generally  believed  to  be  the  common 
receptacle  of  all  departed  souls,  there  was  no  agreement  as  to  its  exact 
locality,  or  place;  yet,  in  conformity  to  the  general  opinion,  and 
according  to  the  common  mode  of  speaking,  going  thither  was  tamed 
«<  descending "  to  it.  So  that  when  the  Creed  affirms  that  our  Saviour 
«  descended  into  Hell,"  the  meaning  is  this,  That  His  soul,  being  sepa- 
rated from  His  body,  by  a  real  transition  and  local  motion,  went  into 
the  unseen  region  of  spirits,  where,  according  to  **  the  laws  of  death,"  it 
remained  till  the  resurrection  of  His  body,  which  took  place  on  the  third 

day. 
Fourth,  and  lastly,  we  have  to  note  the  ends  efifocted  by  His  "  de* 

scent."  * 


•  What  follows  is  mainly  from  the  Histoxy  of  the  Apostles'  Oceed, 
Critiosl  Observations,  by  Lord  King. 
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1.  One  end  thereof  was  to  sanctify  and  sweeten  to  ns  the  state  of 
separation ;  to  abate  its  terror  and  dread,  and  to  render  it  the  more  com* 
fortable  and  joyfdl,  in  that  onr  Head  and  Saviour  has  gone  throngh  it 
before  ns.  For,  as  Ireneens  observes,  after  onr  Lord  had  passed  throngh 
the  several  ages  of  man's  life,  to  sanctify  them  unto  us.  He  at  length  came 
unto  death,  that  He  might  be  "  the  first-bom  from  the  dead,**  and  have  the 
pre-eminency  ''in  all  things ; "  in  agreement  with  wluoh  Athanasius 
writes :  "  Christ  condemned  sin  in  His  life  on  earth,  took  away  the  curse 
on  the  cross,  corruption  in  the  grave,  and  death  in  His  descent  into  hell ; 
passing  through  every  place,  and  appearing  in  several  conditions,  that 
He  might  work  out  the  salvation  of  the  whole  man.** 

2.  Our  Saviour  thus  "descended,**  because  it  was  necessary  and  a 
principal  part  of  His  humiliation.  Athanasius  describes  the  souls  of 
Adam  and  other  good  men,  held  under  the  condemnation  of  death,  to  be 
"  crying  unto  the  Lord,  in  that  state  of  separation,  for  His  mercy  and 
pity.**  The  same  Father  elsewhere  remarks,  *'  When  man  fell,  by  eating 
the  forbidden  fruit,  the  righteous  Judge  pronounced  a  double  sentence 
upon  him ;  the  one  relating  to  the  body,  the  other  to  the  soul.  That 
respecting  his  body  is  comprehended  in  ^ese  words,  *  Dust  thou  art,  and 
unto  dust  shalt  thou  return ;  *  that  respecting  his  soul,  *  Thou  shidt  die 
the  death.'  So  when  a  Saviour  was  sent  to  redeem  him,  that  He  might 
in  His  own  person  undergo  the  same  punishment.  He  permitted  His 
dead  body  to  be  laid  in  the  grave,  and  with  His  soul  He  went  into  that 
place  of  separation  from  the  body  whither  the  souls  of  all  men  are 
adjudged  to  go.  Thus  Hkening  Himself  to  us,  in  those  states  and  con- 
ditions. He  thereby  redeemed  us  from  them.** 

8.  Another  end  of  this  "  descent  **  of  our  Lord  was  to  conquer  **  Hell  *'  in 
His  own  person,  as  the  Head  and  Bepresentative  of  His  Church  and 
people ;  that  the  loosing  of  His  soul  from  the  bonds  thereof  might  be  an 
earnest  and  assurance  to  all  His  followers  that,  at  the  appointed  time  of 
their  resurrection,  their  souls  shall  be  rescued  by  His  almighty  power,  and 
obtainan  eternal  victory  over  deathand  the  grave.  The  ancients  represented 
the  Saviour  entering  Hades  "  fighting,  for  the  space  of  three  days,  till 
He  had  broken  the  strength  and  power  of  His  adversaries,  setting  Him- 
self free  from  all  His  bonds  and  fetters,  and  rendering  them  uoable  to 
detain  His  saints  whensoever  it  shall  please  Him  to  command  them 
thence.'*  In  proof  of  this  He  brought  with  Him,  at  His  resurrection, 
several  holy  souls  from  that  state  of  separation,  uniting  them  to  their 
bodies;  and  they  ''went  into  the  holy  city,  and  appeared  unto  many." 
Epiphanius  says,  "He  broke  the  sting  of  death;  rent  asunder  the 
adamantine  bars,  and,  by  His  own  power,  loosed  the  bonds  of  hell.*' 
Athanasiils  writes :  "  The  soul  of  Christ  went  into  hell  to  break  the  bonds 
of  the  souls  that  were  detained  there ;  fixing,  or  ordaining  the  time  of 
their  resurrection.  He  conquered  the  grave  and  hell,  that  where  cor- 
ruption had  been  sown,  there  incorruption  should  arise;  where  death 
had  reigned,  there  He,  appearing  with  His  human  soul,  should  exhibit 
immortality,  and  so  should  make  us  partakers  of  His  incorruption, — ^in 
hope  of  the  resurrection  from  the  dead, '  when  this  corruptible  shall  put 
on  inoormption,  and  this  mortal  shall  put  on  inmiortality.*  ** 

4.  The  chief  and  principal  end  of  our  Saviour*s  descent  into  Hades, 
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was  thai  He  might  snbjeet  Himsalf  to  all  "the  laws  of  death/*  and  be  in 
everything  confonnable  to  lu.    As  onr  great  High  Priest  it  behoved  Him, 
in  order  to  redeem  us,  to  be  like  unto  ns,  ein  excepted.    So,  when  He 
died,  His  body,  like  ours,  was  oommitted  to  the  grave ;  and  in  the  same 
manner  His  spirit  fled  to  the  reoeptaole  of  holy  and  regenerate  souls,— 
"  the  spiiitsof  the  just,"— to  await  His  resrareotion.  IrenaBUSsays :— "  By 
His  abode  in  hell  He  observed  the  *  law  of  the  dead ; '  *'  Tertullian  writes :— 
**  His  body  was  not  only  bnried,  but  He  satisfied  this  law  also,— He 
nnderwent  the  manner  of  hmnan  death  in  heU ; "  and  Athanasiiis  holds  :— 
"  Onr  death  was  described  by  the  separation  of  the  soul  of  Christ  from 
TTi'm  body,  who,  being  fonnd  in  onr  shape  and  figure,  nnderwent  the 
manner  of  onr  death,  that  by  it  He  might  prepare  a  resnxrection  for  ns, 
showing  His  sonl  in  hell  and  His  body  in  the  grave ;  that,  being  in  hell, 
by  the  exhibition  of  His  sonl  there.  He  might  destroy  it,  and,  being  in 
the  grave,  by  the  burial  of  His  body  there.  He  might  annihilate  comp- 
tion,  and  so  might  bring  forth  immortality  and  incormption  from  hell 
and  the  grave, — going  there  in  our  form  and  manner,  and  loosening  our 
detention  there."    Leo  Magnus  says  that  our  Lord,  "  by  dying,  under- 
went the  laws  of  heU,  as  by  His  resurrection  He  dissolved  them."  Hilary 
of  Pdotiers  asserts,  that  "  to  fulfil  the  nature  of  man.  He  subjected  Him- 
self to  death ;  that  is,  to  a  departure,  as  it  were,  both  of  soul  and  body, 
and  penetrated  into  the  infernal  seats,  which  seemed  to  be  a  thing  which 
was  due  unto  man."    So  again  he  writes : — "  It  is  a  law  of  human  neoes- 
sity,  that  the  bodies  being  buried,  the  souls  should  desoend  into  hell, 
which  descent  the  Lord  did  not  refdse  for  the  consummation  of  a  perfect 
man." 

So  that  one  chief  end  of  our  Saviour's  going  into  "  Hell"  Was  to  undergo 
the  "  laws  of  death,"  that  in  everything,  both  living  and  dying,  and  after 
death.  He  might  submit  Himself  to  the  rules  and  states  of  that  nature 
which  He  came  down  from  heaven  to  redeem.  In  His  lifetime  He 
appeared  in  the  similitude  of  sinful  flesh,  not  disdaining  to  undergo  all 
the  natural  actions  and  infirmities  thereof.  At  His  death.  His  body  was 
oommitted  to  the  grave,  whilst  His  separated  soul  went  into  the  invisible 
world  of  departed  spirits ;  which  reason  of  His  descent  into  '*  Hell," 
together  with  the  others  fore -mentioned,  is  a  more  evident  proof  that  the 
meaning  of  this  Article  in  the  Greed  is  no  other  than  this, — ^That  our 
Saviour's  soul,  being  separated  from  the  body  by  death,  went  into  the 
unseen  mansion  of  separated  spirits  in  the  other  world :  that  as  His  body, 
according  to  the  laws  of  death,  was  laid  in  the  grave,  so,  in  a  conformity 
thereunto.  His  soul  also  passed  into  the  habitation  of  departed  spirits, 
where  it  remained,  in  its  separate  state,  amongst  the  souls  of  Abraham, 
Samuel,  David,  and  all  the  godly,  in  rest  and  peace,  till  the  day  of  His 
resurrection ;  Uius  representing,  to  all  the  followers  of  Christ,  tiie  man- 
ner of  their  death  and  their  resurrection, — that  their  bodies  must  remain 
in  the  grave,  and  their  souls  in  Hades,  **  Hell,"  till  the  time  of  their 
resurrection  ;  when  they  shall  be  raised  to  life  again,  and  in  their  perfect 
manhood,  body  and  soul  reunited,  shall  receive  eternal  happiness  in 
heaven. 

We  may  now  inquire  into  the  occasion  of  the  insertion  of  this  *'  Desoent " 
in  the  Creed. 
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The  Ari&nB,  EonomianB,  and  especially  the  Apollinarians,  violently 
assaulted  the  trath  of  onr  Lord's  hnmanity.  They  maintained  that  the 
body  which  Christ  assumed  was  destitute  of  a  rational  and  sensitiye 
soul.  The  ArianSy  according  to  the  testimony  of  Athanasius,  taught  that 
**  the  heavenly  mind  in  Christ  served  instead  of  a  human  soul."  Theo- 
doret  says  hoih  Arians  and  Eunomians  held  that  our  Saviour's  godhead 
performed  the  office  of  a  soul.  Epiphanius  and  Austin  agree  in  diarging 
the  Arians  with  affirming  that  Christ  took  only  a  human  body,  without 
a  soul.  What  rendered  this  heresy  more  considerable  was  that  it  was 
unhappily  espoused  by  Apollinarius,  the  ornament  and  splendour  of  the 
Church  of  that  age,  which  caused  him  to  be  branded  as  a  heretic  in  all 
succeeding  generations.  The  fall  of  so  great  a  pillar  must  have  been  a 
sensible  loss  to  the  Church.  The  error  of  ApoUinarius  is  thus  stated, 
'*  That,  though  Christ,  in  becoming  man,  was  incarnate,  had  real  flesh 
and  a  substantial  body,  yet  He  had  no  reasonable  human  soul,  but  His 
Divinity  perfonned  all  the  actions  and  offices  thereof.*' 

This  heresy  the  Fathers  apprehended  to  be  attended  with  most  dread- 
fnl  consequences ;  for  if  Christ  had  been  destitute  of  a  human  soul,  and 
the  place  thereof  was  supplied  by  His  Deity,  then  several  actions,  as 
desiring,  grieving,  and  the  like,  would  have  been  most  impiously  attri- 
buted to  His  Divine  nature.  This  argument  is  urged  by  Epiphanius ;  and 
Athanasius  asks  how  Christ  could  be  sorrowful,  and  '*  troubled  in  spirit," 
(John  ziii.  21,)  if  He  had  not  had  a  human  soul.  For  to  ascribe  this  to 
insensible  matter  was  ridiculous;  and,  to  the  inmiutable  God,  blas- 
phemous. 

Besides,  if  Christ  had  been  void  of  a  human  soul.  He  would  not  have 
had  the  whole  essence  of  man, — His  humanity  would  have  been  defective 
and  imperfect.  Epiphanius  charges  the  followers  of  ApoUinarius  with 
making  the  incarnation  of  Christ  imperfect,  by  holding  that  He  did  not 
assume  a  soul.  In  the  Synodical  Epistle  of  the  second  General  Council^ 
held  at  Constantinople,  the  heresy  of  ApoUinarius  was  condemned  in 
these  words : — **  We  retain  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  incarnation  uncor- 
rupted,  neither  beUeving  His  body  to  be  without  a  soul  or  mind,  or  His 
humanity  imperfect.  If  He  only  assumed  a  body  without  a  soul,  He 
would  have  had  but  half  the  nature  of  man.  Then  He  would  have 
been  only  a  partial  Bedeemer,  saving  the  body,  leaving  the  soul  to  perish." 
Clemens  Bomanus  says  i — **  Christ  gave  His  flesh  for  our  flesh,  and  His 
soul  for  our  soul.  One  thing  could  not  be  redeemed  by  another  different 
therefrom :  the  body  must  be  given  for  the  body,  and  the  soul  for  the 
soul."  In  the  Synodical  Epistle,  penned  a.d.  862,  in  contradiction  to  the 
ApoUinarian  heresy,  it  is  declared  that  Christ  is  "  the  Saviour  of  the 
whole  man, — ^not  of  the  body  only,  but  also  of  the  soul." 

The  governors  of  the  Church  endeavoured  to  apply  the  most  effectual 
remedy  against  this  false  doctrine,  and  introduced  into  the  Creed  the 
clause,  '*  He  descended  into  HeU," — ^that  is  to  say,  that  His  soul,  sepa- 
rated from  the  body,  went  to  the  common  receptacle  of  departed  spirits : 
which  point  was  selected  as  the  most  proper,  convincing,  and  undeniable 
proof  of  the  reality  and  existence  of  our  Lord's  "  reasonable  soul."  If 
Christ  went  to  Eadea,  **  HeU,"  what  was  it  of  Him  that  went  thither  ?  It 
could  not  be  His  Deity,  that  is  omnipresent,  and  was  there  before :  it 
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oonld  not  be  His  body,  that  was  committed  to  the  grave,  and  nnder  safe 
custody  confined  there.  It  remains,  therefore,  of  necessity,  that  it  mixit 
have  been  His  sonl, — ^that  reasonable  hxmian  sonl which  sorvives  the  body, 
and  after  death  lives  in  a  separate  state,  Hade$,  or  "  Hell,"  the  common 
lodge  of  all  separate  spirits. 

This  argmnent,  so  unanswerable,  is  frequently  ui^ed  by  the  anoiento 
against  this  heresy.  Athanasius  afi&rms  that  the  death  of  Christ  is  a  moat 
evident  demonstration  that  He  had  a  human  body ;  '*  for,"  he  says,  **  whtn 
His  bodywentnofitfther  than  the  grave,Hissoul  pierced  even  into  *Hell;' 
and  whilst  the  grave  received  His  corporeal  part,  "  Hell  '*  xeoeived  that 
which  was  incorporeaL"  The  force  of  the  argument  lies  here  :  that  see* 
ing  Christ  descended  into  "  Hell,"  it  is  impious  to  ascribe  this  action 
to  the  Divinity,  and  absurd  to  attribute  it  to  His  body ;  therefore  He 
must  have  had  a  human  soul,  by  which  He  performed  that  descent,  as 
other  men  do.  He  could  not  be  in  the  grave  without  a  body,  neither  could 
He  be  in  "  HeU  "  without  a  soul. 

But  this  Article  was  not  only  selected  to  be  in  the  Creed  because  of  its 
aptness  to  refute  the  heresy  of  ApoUinarius ;  but  the  introducers  of  it 
might  have  this  in  view,  namely,  that  it  naturally  falls  in  with  the  humili- 
ation and  sufferings  of  Christ.  The  preceding  actions  recorded  in  the 
Creed  prove  His  incarnation  and  humanity.  They  assert  the  reality  of 
His  human  body;  this  proves  the  certainty  of  His  "reasonable  soul,"— 
that  He  was  a  perfect  man,  consisting  of  spirit  as  well  as  flesh,  and  pre- 
pared to  be  a  complete  Saviour,  to  all  His  followers,  both  of  body  and 
soul. 

As  to  the  time  when  this  Article  was  introduced  into  the  Catholic  Creed, 
it  must  be  confessed  to  have  been  very  late.  The  earliest  Creed  in  which  it 
is  usually  thought  to  be  found,  is  that  of  the  Church  of  Aquileia, 
repeated  by  Buffinus,  who  assures  us  that,  at  this  time,  this  Artide  was 
neither  in  the  Boman  nor  Oriental  Creeds.  Epiphanius,  in  his  private 
Creed,  says,  **  His  Godhead  accompanied  His  holy  soul  to  **  Hell,"  and  by 
Hisownpower..*."  Cyril,  of  JemsiJem,  says,  "  Christ  suffered,  was  cruci- 
fied, and  buried,  and  descended  into  the  nethermost  parts."  But  putting 
aside  these  two  Creeds,  the  descent  into  "  HeU  "  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
Catholic  Creed,  public  or  private,  till  the  time  of  Euffinus,  which  was  about 
four  hundred  years  after  Christ.  The  first  Creed  in  which  we  find  this 
Article  is  that  of  Aquileia,  in  which  it  is  expressed  with  greater  latitude  than 
in  our  modem  Symbol:  it  is  said,  '*  He  descended  into  the  lower  parts,"  in 
which  His  burial  might  be  included.  But,  afterwards,  when  the  "  Descent " 
was  received  into  the  Boman  and  Oriental  Creeds,  the  burial  was  retained, 
and  «  Hell"  was  substituted  instead  of  the  **  lower parU"  Thus  gradually 
did  the  Church  of  Christ  arrive  at  a  fuU  interpretation  of  that  text  of  the 
Psalmist  on  which  this  Article  is  founded,  and  which  is  cited  by  St.  Peter 
(Acts  ii.  27) : — "  Taou  wilt  not  leave  Mt  soul  in  hell,  neithbb  wilt 
Thou  suffer  Thine  Holy  One  to  see  oorruption." 

B. 
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THE  CHINESE  OPIUM  TBADE. 

[Ik  the  following  paper  the  Church  MUHonary  Intelligencer  again 
directs  attention  to  the  responsibility  of  Great  Britain  in  connection  with 
the  opium  trade  with  China.  This  country  has  already  engaged  in  a  war, 
the  virtual  object  of  which  was  the  maintenance  of  the  Indian  revenue, 
amounting,  in  1862,  to  nearly  eight  millions  sterling,  derived  from  this 
source.  "Whatever  tqaj  be  said  about  our  national  "honour"  and 
*'  prestige,"  and  the  advantages  flowing  from  the  opening  of  the"  six  ports," 
the  attitude  of  England  on  that  occasion  was  not  altogether  defensible. 
Opium  was  held  to  be  contraband  by  the  Chinese  Government ;  to  make 
it  accessible  to  the  Chinese  people  by  force  was  one  of  the  greatest  national 
oximes  of  which  history  has  kept  records.  The  wrong  cannot  last  for 
ever ;  correct  information  on  the  subject  will  surely  induce  people  who 
profess  Christianity  at  least  to  wash  ^eir  hands  of  the  guilty  traffic  as 
quickly  as  possible.] 

• 

SiKOE  the  first  promulgation  of  Christianity  there  has  been  no  nation  so 
highly  favoured  with  clear  and  abundant  revelation  of  Gospel  truth  as 
England.  It  is  true  that  the  struggle  was  a  serious  one  to  shake  off  the 
remnants  of  Papal  error,  and  to  diffuse  light  and  knowledge  through  a 
population  which  had  been  buried  in  darkness  and  ignorance  for  so  many 
generations.  Allowance  must,  therefore,  always  be  made  for  those  who 
had  to  promote  intenial  regeneration  and  to  make  Englishmen  Christians 
in  more  than  outward  name  and  profession.  Intent  upon  the  accomplish* 
ment  of  this  mighty  work,  even  godly  men  had  few  thoughts  to  spare  for 
others  while  contending  valiantly  for  the  retention  and  extension  of  truth 
among  themselves.  This  should  always  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  when 
there  is  animadversion  upon  the  long  period  which  elapsed  before  active 
missionary  exertion  was  undertaken  by  the  [several  Churches]  of  England. 
We  do  not  say  that  this  is  a  justification  of  what  was  unquestionably 
neglect,  but  it  may  be  pleaded  in  some  extenuation  of  it.  It  would  have 
been  well,  however,  if  we  could  have  stopped  here,  and  if  even  this  had 
been  the  sum  of  our  dereliction  of  manifest  duty.  But,  with  much  shame 
and  hesitation,  we  must  confess  that  this  neglect  is  but  a  portion  of  the 
charge  which  may  be  preferred  against  us.  Simultaneously  with  the 
Reformation  was  the  discovery  by  Europeans  of  new  lands,  and  free 
intercourse  with  nations  which  had  been  completely  separated  firom 
companionship  with  the  Western  world.  Among  the  foremost  and  busiest 
adventurers  in  these  strange  regions  were  Englishmen ;  all  the  energies 
of  our  national  character  were  put  forth  to  win  a  footing  amongst  the 
oonfliotiog  adventurers,  who  were  precipitating  themselves  upon  the  shores 
of  America,  of  India,  and  of  China.  There  is  much  that  is  honourable  in 
these  struggles ;  heroic  deeds  were  wrought,  and  imperishable  renown 
was  acquired.  It  may  be,  moreover,  safely  asserted  that  our  advent 
was  not  an  unmixed  evil  to  the  nations  amongst  whom  we  came,  even 
apart  from  the  communication  of  that  knowledge  of  salvation  which 
foUowed  only  too  tardily  upon  commercial  and  military  enterprise. 
Still  it  cannot  be  denied  that  we  have  been  far  more  forward  to  impart 
evil  than  good,  and  that  the  extension  of  our  colonial  empire  has  been 
a  gain  to  the  dominion  of  Satan  as  well  as  to  that  of  our  Lord  and  Master 
Jesua  Christ.    In  this  other  nations  have  borne  their  fiill  share.  SpaniardSi 
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PortngneM,  Frenoh,  and  Dntoh,  all  have  multiplied  eril,  and  brought 
repToaoh  npon  the  religion  which  they  professed.  Our  concern,  howeyer, 
is  with  oxurselves. 

From  complicity  in  some  evils  we  have  emancipated  onrselves.  "When 
there  was  a  revival  of  religion  amongst  as,  the  horrors  of  the  slave-trade 
became  an  abomination  not  to  be  tolerated.  It  was  swept  away,  and  our 
protest  against  it  has  ever  since  been  clear  and  decided.  It  were  much  to  be 
wished  that  a  similar  assertion  oonld  be  made  with  equal  trath  of  evils 
quite  as  flagrant,  and  even  more  minonsto  the  soul.  Conspicuous  amongst 
tiiese  hai  been  our  opium  traffic,  with  which  we  have  deluged  China.  It  is 
a  horrible  evil,  which  is  the  foulest  blot  upon  our  escutcheon  at  the  present 
time.  In  the  Prophet  Habakkuk  there  is  a  remarkable  juxta-position  of 
two  texts.  We  read,  **  The  earth  shall  be  flUed  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
glory  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea ;  '*  and  in  the  next  verse  it 
is  added,  "  Woe  unto  him  that  giveth  his  neighbour  drink,  that  puttest 
thy  bottle  to  him,  and  makest  him  drunken  also !  *'  Which  of  these  two 
things  have  we  done  in  China  ?  or  have  we  attempted  to  do  both  ?  Which 
have  we  hindered  9  which  have  we  promoted  ?  Which  has  had  the  might 
and  power  of  England  enlisted  on  its  behalf?  Have  we  incurred  woe,  and 
exposed  ourselves  to  the  wrath  of  God,  or  may  we  look  for  His  blessing 
on  a  retrospect  of  our  career  in  China  ?  It  is  a  question  that  must  be 
submitted  to  the  consciences  of  Englishmen ;  but  who  amongst  ub  will 
dare  to  make  answer  ? 

We  trust  that  some  day  yet  there  may  arise  in  England  a  consciousness 
of  the  enonnity  of  this  national  sin,  and  there  may  be  a  national  effort  to 
rid  ourselves  from  it.  Meanwhile,  however  feeble  may  be  the  efforts  of 
individualbenevolence  to  stem  the  torrent  of  this  mischief,  it  is  still  a  satisfac- 
tion to  feel  that  some  exertion  is  put  forth,  and  that  Christian  philanthropy 
has  been  directed  to  this  deplorable  abomination.  As  we  write  we  hear 
of  a  fresh  attempt  being  made  to  excite  public  feeling,  to  which  we 
heartily  wish  success.  Meanwhile,  we  believe  that  the  following  account 
of  the  hospital  which  has  been  opened  in  EEangchow,  which  has  been 
famished  by  the  Bev.  George  Moule,  will  be  perused  with  much  interest* 
Even  out  of  the  horrible  and  well-nigh  hopeless  condition  of  those  who 
are  enthralled  by  opium,  we  trust  a  stimulus  may  be  given  to  those  who 
can  feel  for  suffering  humanity,  and  may  encourage  them  to  farther  effort 
against  this  appalling  evil. 

"  HANacHow,  21th  July^  1874. 

"  My  dear  Snt, — Last  year  we  were  all  surprised  and  made  thankful  by 
the  courtesy  of  the  mandarins-^in  exact  contrast  to  their  conduct  of  the 
previous  year — ^in  proposing  and  carrying  out  an  exchange  of  sites  and 
payment  of  some  eleven  thousand  dollars  indemnity,  which,  on  the  one 
handi  enabled  the  Southern  American  Presbyterian  Mission  very  greatiy 
to  improve  their  premises  and  situation ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  relieved 
the  mandarins  and  gentry  of  the  supposed  bad  influence  of  a  foreign  house 
on  their  acropolis.  Their  action  in  this  matter,  I  doubt  not,  was  very 
greatiy  influenced  by  the  promptitude  with  which,  in  1872)  our  Acting 
Consul,  having  induced  the  American  Consul  to  move  with  him,  hastened 
hither  to  protest  on  the  spot  against  the  underhand  blow  that  had  been 
aimed  at  usi  and  to  get  its  effects  neutralized.".. »..« 
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[The  writer  relates  that  an  anonymous  Christian  civilian,  having  from 
oonseientions  motives  given  np  his  post  as  one  of  the  oolleotors  of  the  opinm 
excise,  found  it  in  his  heart  to  devote  the  savings  of  his  official  income,  to 
the  amonnt  of  npwards  of  jB3,000,  to  the]task  of  alleviating,  if  possible,  or 
at  any  rate  protesting  against,  the  cnrse  brought  apon  China  by  Indian 
opinm.] 

'*  A  fbrst  instalment  of  this  donation  was  expended  in  1859-60,  at  Ningpo, 
in  the  cure  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  opium-smokers,  who  came, 
mostly  some  seven-days'  journey,  to  Mr.  Gough,  to  be  treated.  There 
was  then  no  medical  man  who  could  undertake  the  task.  A  few  years 
later  the  sum  of  £3,000, 1  believe,  was  entrusted  to  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  with  the  request  that  it  might  be  expended 
on  whatever  seemed  to  them  the  best  means  of  mitigating  the  calamity 
of  opium-smoking  in  China.  On  Mr.  (now  Bishop)  Bussell*s  return  to 
Ningpo,  in  1869,  he  established  an  asylum,  into  which  several  opium 
patients  were  received ;  their  medical  treatment  being  attended  to  by  Dr. 
Parker,  but  good  order  and  religious  instruction  depending  on  Mr.  Russell. 
For  want  of  a  suitable  building,  this  effort  came  to  an  end  before  my 
arrival  out,  in  February,  1870,  and  it  was  only  in  1871  that  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  having  secured  the  services  of  Dr.  Gait,  of  the 
Edinburgh  Medical  Missionary  Society,  gave  instructions  for  the 
opening  of  an  Opium  Befuge  at  this  station  as  Boon  as  Dr.  Gait  had  acquired 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  language  to  undertake  the  charge  of  it.  As 
we  were  two  or  three  days*  journey  from  the  nearest  European  doctor, 
this  was  in  many  ways  a  welcome  announcement ;  yet  I  confess  that,  on 
aocotmt  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  managing  the  unprincipled,  and  some- 
times half-delirious,  men  that  were  to  be  the  subjects  of  the  charitable 
experiment,  I  should  probably  have  declined  the  advantages  of  the 
Doctor's  settlement  amongst  us  if  it  had  lain  with  me  to  do  so.  I  felt 
that  the  difficulty,  such  as  I  had  known  it  at  Ningpo,  would  probably  be 
enhanced  here,  where,  in  case  of  serious  trouble,  we  have  no  European 
consul  or  community  to  look  to  for  aid,  except  at  the  end  of  a  three-days' 
journey.  The  *  chances,'  so  to  speak,  of  ultimate  recovery  from  the  opium- 
smoking  habit  were  also  so  slender,  according  to  the  experience  of  every 
one  who  has  made  the  experiment,  that  I,  for  one,  should  have  preferred 
to  see  the  establishment  of  a  general  hospital,  or  of  some  other  charitable 
institution.  However,  the  money  was  originally  devoted  to  the  parti- 
cular object,  and  it  was,  as  you  know,  not  thought  right  to  alter  its 
disposition. 

'*  Dr.  Gait  arrived,  with  his  wife,  on  one  of  the  last  days  of  1871.  For 
three-quarters  of  a  year  we  had  the  pleasure  of  having  them  almost  as  part 
of  our  family,  as  they  took  their  meals  with  us,  and  lived  in  a  building 
connected  with  our  own  by  a  staircase. 

"  During  the  year  1872  we  were  busy  procuring  a  site,  and  then  building 
a  house  for  the  doctor.  He  and  Mrs.  Gait,  meanwhile,  were  learning 
the  language,  and  he  began  from  the  first  to  see  a  few  patients  recom- 
mended to  him  by  the  different  missionaries  stationed  here.  He  also 
undertook  the  medical  care  of  five  missionaries  and  their  families  outside 
our  own  mission. 

'*  When  the  doctor  had  removed  into  his  new  house,  in  October,  1872, 
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it  became  my  duty  to  refit  my  own  house,  so  as  to  render  it  a  little 
more  commodious  for  my  not  small  family.  When  that  was  done,  wc 
took  down  the  building,  (in  which  the  Gaits  had  lodged,)  connected  by  a 
staircase  with  this  house,  and  removed  it,  with  its  appurtenances,  to  a 
division  of  the  doctor's  large  compound.  There  it  was  duly  repaired, 
and  fitted  up  as  an  hospital,  capable  of  containing  twenty-four  beds  for 
patients,  besides  quarters  for  an  assistant  and  a  servant  or  two,  a  con- 
sulting-room and  dispensary,  and  a  large  hall  or  room  for  out-patients 
whilst  waiting  their  turn,  and  for  worship,  capable  of  accommodatiDg 
about  one  hundred  persons. 

**  This  was  done  in  the  course  of  last  year,  and  a  few  patients,  both 
opium-smokers  and  others,  were  relieved  before  it  ended.  On  new  yearns 
day  this  year  the  hospital  was  regularly  opened,  and  was  at  work  with 
hardly  any  intermission  till  the  beginning  of  this  month,  when  the 
doctor  closed  it  to  take  a  brief,  much-needed  holiday. 

"  The  in-patients i  with  very  few  exceptions,  have  been  all  opium- smok- 
ers. These  are  admitted  on  payment  of  two  dollars,  which  in  fact  pays  for 
their  food  and  the  fuel  with  which  it  is  cooked.  It  has  seemed  absolutely 
necessary  to  make  some  charge  of  this  sort,  and  to  insist  on  prepaymenti 
as  the  patients,  as  soon  as  the  reduction  of  their  daily  opium  begins  to 
teU  on  them,  sometimes  become  so  excited  with  discomfort  that,  but  for 
this  '  material  guarantee,'  they  would  in  many  instances  run  away  after 
three  or  four  days.  The  guarantee,  indeed,  is  by  no  means  sufficient 
to  secure  even  moderately  good  behaviour  on  the  part  of  very  many  of 
them. 

"Such  manifestations  of  annoyance  as  abusive  language,  throwing 
their  dmner  out  of  the  window,  throwing  stools,  etc.,  at  the  heads  of 
servants,  and  even  taking  down  the  yard-gates  and  escaping  when  the 
porter  refused  to  open  for  them,  have  occurred  on  several  occasions.  All 
this  makes  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  retain  trustworthy  people  in  the 
necessary  posts  of  assistant,  cook,  and  porter.  But  our  doctor  with 
admirable  patience  has  held  on  his  way,  and  passed  altogether  some 
hundred  and  sixty  patients  through  the  treatment.  They  have  been  of 
several  classes — artisans,  tradesmen,  police,  and  mandarins'  servants, 
and  mandarins  themselves  of  the  lower  grade.  Amongst  the  crowd  of 
unreasonable  and  unruly,  there  have  not  been  wanting  some  of  a  differ- 
ent stamp.  In  particular,  a  couple  of  friends,  military  graduates,  not 
only  took  great  interest  in  reading  during  their  treatment,  but  since 
their  dismissal,  as  cured,  have  several  times  attended  church, — one  of 
them  so  regularly  as  to  lead  us  to  hope  that  he  may  one  day  seek  in 
earnest  the  salvation  of  his  soul.  Besides  this,  he  for  several  weeks 
almost  daily  rendered  assistance  in  the  hospital,  partly  in  dispensing, 
partly  in  keeping  order  on  the  out-patients'  days,  and  more  than  once  in 
enforcing  it  on  some  of  the  more  refractory  opium  patients.  His  rank, 
and  a  steady,  firm  manner,  made  him  specially  useful  in  this  way.  He 
received  no  remuneration  for  this  except  a  present  of  medical  books  from 
the  doctor,  and  a  few  meals  with  the  native  assistant.  One  or  two 
others  have  sent  flowers  and  fruit  to  the  doctor  as  a  token  of  kindly 
feeling. 

*'  The  out-patient»  were  seen  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  and  the  doctor 
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was  generally  engaged  inoesBantly  from  eight  a.m.  till  one  p.m.  Altogether, 
one  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-one  individuals — men,  women, 
and  children,  paupers  and  persons  of  means — making  two  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eighteen  applications,  were  attended  to,  giving  an 
average  of  upwards  of  ninety  each  time.  To  these  gatherings  Mr.  Elwin 
and  myself,  with  our  cateohi8t,used  in  turn  to  deliver  addresses  on  Scrip- 
ture subjects,  and  oocasionally  portions  of  Scripture  were  sold. 

"  It  was  an  inconvenient  kind  of  audience  to  address,  partly  because  of 
the  variety  of  dialects  included  in  it,  but  chiefly  because  of  the  difficulty, 
xmder  existing  arrangements,  in  a  crowded  room,  of  maintaining  order 
and  silenoe.  We  hope  to  do  better,  with  some  modifications,  next  half- 
year.  Notwithstanding  every  drawback,  I  have  often  had  very  interest- 
ing hours  with  the  poor  people,  and  have  witnessed  then:  attention  to  the 
addresses  of  others.  There  is  always  worship  in  the  hospital  morning 
and  evening,  and  many  of  the  opium  patients  attend." 

Such  details  serve  to  show  how  vast  a  work  lies  before  the  Christian 
Church  when  it  undertakes  the  moral  regeneration  of  China. 


EARLY  METHODISM  AND  DIGNITARIES  OF  THE 

ESTABLISHED  CHURCH  : 

DR.  BDMXmn  OIBSOK,   SUCCESSIVELY  BISHOP  OF  LINCOLN  AND  LONDON. 

Eduund  Gibson  was  a  native  of  Westmoreland,  being  Lorn  at 
Bampton  in  that  county  in  1669.  He  became  a  scholar  of  Queen's  Collcgo, 
Oxford,  in  1686,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Hickes,  he 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  northern  languages,  in  which  he  made 
great  proficiency.  He  became  the  author  of  some  "  Remains  **  of  Saxon 
antiquity,  as  well  as  the  antiquities  of  England,  which  in  the  estimation 
of  competent  judges  were  the  best  authorities  extant.  About  1698  he  was 
chosen  domestic  chaplain  to  Dr.  Tenison,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to 
whom  he  had  dedicated  some  of  his  publications,  and  soon  after  he  was  made 
Rector  of  Lambeth,  and  Archdeacon  of  Surrey.  Archbishop  Tenison  died 
in  1715,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Wake,  then  Bishop  of  Lincoln  :  Gibson 
was  promoted  to  the  See  which  Wake  vacated ;  and  on  the  death  of  Bishop 
Robinson,  in  1723,  to  the  See  of  London.  Bishop  Gibson  was  especially 
endowed  with  administrative  qualifications,  so  much  so,  that  during  the 
long  illness  of  Archbishop  Wake,  almost  every  thing  relating  to  the 
Established  Church,  both  at  home  and  in  the  colonies,  was  left  to  his  care 
and  management.  The  appointment  of  the  Whitehall  preachers,  twenty- 
four  in  number,  who  officiate  each  a  fortnight,  originated  with  him.  He 
was  for  the  toleration  of  Dissenters,  but  strongly  opposed  the  repeal  of 
the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts.  By  preaching  against  masquerades,  of 
which  George  II.  was  very  fond,  he  gave  umbrage  at  Court,  and  his 
proeurmg  an  address  to  his  Majesty,  signed  by  several  of  the  bishops,  for 
the  entire  suppression  of  such  amusements,  redounded  greatly  to  his 
credit. 

The  position  which  Dr.  Edmund  Gibson  held  as  Bishop  of  London 
was  high  and  influential,  and,  in  the  general,  he  conducted  himself  in  a 
consistent  and  becoming  manner ;  but  he  did  not  do  this  at  all  times* 
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He  entertained  too  erroneous  opinions  of  the  power  and  anthoriij  which 
were  possessed  by  bishops  to  have  done  this :  he  was  a  believer  in  their 
divine  right  to  possess  the  authority  which  they  claimed.  This  is  clear  from 
statements  contained  in  his  ''Codex  Juris  EcclesiasticeAnglioani,*'  etc.,  in 
which  he  says,  "The  office  of  consecration  warrants  every  bishop  to  claim 
authority  by  the  Word  of  God,  for  the  correcting  and  punishing  such  as  be 
unquiet,  disobedient,  and  criminous,  i.  0.,  for  the  exercise  of  all  manner 

of  spiritual  discipline  within  his  diocese No  administration  that  is 

properly  spiritual,  can  come  into  any  hands  whatever,  otherwise  than  by 
the  voluntary  choice  and  express  acts  of  the  bishop  himself."  (Pp.  6, 10.)* 

Southey  affirms  Gibson  to  have  been  of  "  a  mild  and  conciliatory 
temper, — perfectly  tolerant  as  becomes  a  Christian,  and  conscientiously 
attached  to  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  Church  (of  England.)*'! 
And  he  himself  said  in  a  sermon  which  he  published  when  he  was  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  "  I  think  it  is  now  agreed  on  all  hands  that  by  the  terms  of  Chris- 
tianity, there  ought  to  be  no  persecution  for  the  sake  of  religion."!  And 
yet  notwithstanding  thisse  assertions,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  Bishop 
Gibson  was  "perfectly  tolerant"  with  regard  to  Methodism;  and 
although  he  did  not  persecute  directly,  he  did  that  which  certainly 
bordered  on  persecution,  whether  "  the  terms  of  Christianity  "  allowed 
of  it  or  not.    This  we  shall  see  as  we  proceed. 

Possessed  of  a  very  active  and  vigilant  mind,  and  very  much  disposed 
to  be  an  "  imperious  Churchman,"  the  Bishop  of  London  looked  with 
extreme  jealousy  on  the  movements  of  the  Wesleys  and  Whitefield  from 
the  beginning.  As  early  as  1786,  on  Charles  Wesley's  return  from 
America,  we  find  him  having  an  interview  with  his  Lordship :  '*  Dec. 
7th. — I  waited,"  he  says,  "upon  the  Bishop  of  London.. ••!  was  called  in 
to  deliver  my  letters.  His  Lordship  desired  me  to  come  next  morning, 
having  much  to  say  to  me."  On  Wed.,  8th,  he  says,  "  I  waited  on  the 
Bishop  [of  London] ,  who  asked  abundance  of  curious  questions,  not 
worth  remembering."  § 

The  next  reference  we  have  to  the  bishop  is  made  also  by  Charles 
Wesley,  who  on  Feb.  1st,  1787,  writes,  "  I  was  again  with  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  [Dr.  Potter,]  and  told  him  the  Bishop  of  London  [Dr.  Gibson] 
had  declined  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  Georgia,"  (which  tends  to 
show  how  cautious  he  was  in  his  movements,)  "  and  said  it  belonged  to 
the  Archbishop  [of  Canterbury]  only  to  unite  ^e  Moravians  with  us.  He 
replied,  it  was  the  Bishop  of  London's  proper  office ;  but  bade  me  assure 
the  Count  [Zinzendorf]  we  should  acknowledge  the  Moravians  as  our 


*  A  very  oonclufiive  and  satisfactory  answer  to  this  work  was  written  by  Sir 
Michael  Foster,  then  Recorder  of  Bristol,  in  his  "Examination  of  the  Scheme 
of  Church  Power  laid  down  in  the  *  Codes  Juris  Eoolesiastio^  Anglioani,' "  8fo., 
1786.  8id  Edit. 

t  Life  of  Wesley,  vol.  i.,  p.  219. 

t  Sermon  2,  p.  69, 2ndEdit.,  quoted  in  "  A  Second  Address  to  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  Two  Great  Cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  occasioned  by  a  Second 
Pastoral  Letter,"  (by  Edmund  Gibson,  Bishop  of  London,}  written  by  one  who 
signs  himself  "  Anti-Pastor,"  8vo.,  p.  102. 1780. 

S  The  Journal  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Wesley,  M. A,  vol.  L,  pp.  67, 68. 
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brethren,  and  one  Church  with  onr  own."*  On  Saturday,  Oet.  2l6t,  the 
two  brothers  waited  npon  the  Bishop  of  London  to  answer  complaints  he 
had  heard  against  them.  The  conversation  related  chiefly  to  what  they 
preached,  to  Dissenters'  baptisms,  and  to  what  constitnted  conventicles. 
At  the  above  date  Charles  Wesley  says,  "  I  waited  with  my  brother  on 
the  Bishop  of  London,  to  answer  the  complaints  he  had  heard  against  ns, 
that  we  preached  an  absolute  assurance  of  salvation.  Borne  of  his  words 
were,  *  If  by  assurance  you  mean  an  inward  persuasion,  whereby  a  man  is 
conscious  in  himself,  after  examining  his  life  by  the  law  of  God,  and 
weighing  his  own  sincerity,  that  he  is  in  a  state  of  salvation,  and  accept- 
able to  God,  I  don't  see  how  any  good  Christian  can  be  without  such  an 
assurance.'  '  This,'  we  answered,  *  is  what  we  contend  for ;  but  we  have 
been  charged  as  Antinonoians,  for  preaching  justification  by  faith  only.* 
'  Can  any  one  preach  otherwise,  who  agrees  to  our  Church,  and  the  Scrip- 
tures ?'  '  Indeed,  by  preaching  it  strongly,  and  not  inculcating  good  works, 
many  have  been  made  Antinomians  in  theory,  though  not  in  practice ; 
especially  in  King  Charles's  time.'  *  But  there  is  a  heavy  charge  against 
us  bishops,  by  your  bringing  the  Archbishop's  authority  for  re-bap- 
tizing an  adult.'  My  brother  answered,  that  he  had  '  expressly  declared 
the  contrary ;  yet,'  added  he,  '  if  a  person,  dissatisfied  with  lay-baptism, 
should  desire  episcopal,  I  should  think  it  my  duty  to  administer  it,  after 
having  acquainted  the  bishop,  according  to  the  canon.'  *  Well,  I  am 
against  it  myself,  where  any  one  has  had  the  Dissenters'  baptism.' 

"  Next,  my  brother  inquired  whether  his  reading  in  a  Religious  Society 
made  it  a  conventicle.  His  Lordship  warily  referred  hb  to  the  laws ;  but 
npon  our  urging  the  question, '  Are  the  Beligious  Societies  conventicles  ? ' 
he  answered,  *  No,  I  think  not.  However,  you  can  read  the  acts  and 
laws  as  well  as  I.  I  determine  nothing.'  We  hoped  his  Lordship  would 
not  henceforward  receive  an  accusation  against  a  presbyter,  but  at  the 
mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses.  Se  said, '  No ;  by  no  means :  and  you 
may  have  free  access  to  me  at  all  times.'    We  thanked  him,  and  took 

our  leave."! 

On  February  16th,  1788,  he  says,  "  I  waited  on  his  Lordship  of  Lon* 
don,  and  informed  him  of  my  brother's  return  [from  America] .  He  spoke 
honourably  of  him ;  expressed  a  great  desire  to  see  him ;  asked  many 
questions  about  Georgia  and  the  Trustees ;  forgot  his  usual  reserve,  and 
dismissed  me  very  kindly."| 

Charles  Wesley  had  another  interview  with  his  Lordship  on  Novem- 
ber 14th,  1788,  but  what  passed  between  them,  at  that  time,  related 
chiefly  to  the  re-baptizing  of  children.  On  that  occasion  the  bishop  was 
more  liberal  and  orthodox  in  his  views  than  Charles  Wesley  was.  At  this 
period  the  two  brothers  were  such  hyper-Churchmen,  that  they  entertained 
opinions  on  the  question  which  were  opposed  to  those  which  had  been 
held  by  the  soundest  divines  of  Christendom  from  the  earliest  period. 
They  thought  it  their  duty  to  re-baptize  children  who  had  been  baptized 
by  Dissenting  ministers.  It  is  very  probable  their  opinions  on  this  sub- 
ject had  been  derived,  in  part,  as  some  others  were,  from  their  intercourse 
with  the  Moravians.    It  is  clear  that  some  of  the  leading  men  in  that 

*  Journal,  vol.  i.,  p.  67.  t  Ibid.,  p.  188.  %  Ibid.,  p.  81. 
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denomiDation  held  similar  views,  believing,  as  they  imdonbtedly  did, 
that  baptism,  in  order  to  be  valid,  maet  be  adminlBtered  by  one  who  had 
been  ordained  by  a  bishop.''' 

At  the  interview  referred  to  Charles  Wesley  sa3r8,  "  I  had  another  con- 
ference with  his  Lordship  of  London.  '  I  have  used  yonr  Lordship's 
permission  to  wait  upon  yon.  A  woman  desires  me  to  baptize  her ;  not 
being  satisfied  with  her  baptism  by  a  Dissenter.  She  says,  "  Sure  and 
unsure  is  not  the  same.*' '  He  immediately  took  fire,  andinterrnpted  me : 
'  I  wholly  disapprove  of  it :  it  is  irregular.'  '  My  Lord,  I  did  not  expeot 
your  approbation.  I  only  oame,  in  obedience,  to  give  you  notice  of  my 
intention.'  *  It  is  irregular.  I  never  receive  any  such  information,  but 
from  the  minister.'  '  My  Lord,  the  rubric  does  not  so  much  as  require 
the  minister  to  give  you  notice,  but  any  discreet  person.  I  have  the 
minister's  leave.'  '  Who  gave  you  authority  to  baptize  ? '  ^  Your  Lord- 
ship :  and  I  shall  exercise  it  in  any  part  of  the  known  world.'  '  Are  you 
a  licensed  curate  ?  '  'I  have  the  leave  of  the  proper  minister.'  '  But  do 
not  you  know  that  no  man  can  exercise  parochial  duty  in  London  with- 
out my  leave  ?  It  is  only  sub  silentio,*  *  But  you  know  many  do  take 
that  permission  for  authority ;  and  you  yourself  aUow  it.'  '  It  is  one 
thing  to  connive,  and  another  to  approve.  I  have  power  to  inhibit  you.' 
'  Does  your  Lordship  exert  that  power  ?  Do  you  now  inhibit  me  ? ' '  0  ! 
why  will  you  push  things  to  an  extreme  ?  I  do  not  inhibit  you.'  '  Why, 
then,  my  Lord,  according  to  your  own  concession,  you  permit  or 
authorize  me.'    '  I  have  a  power  to  punish,  and  to  forbear  punishing.' 

*  That  seems  to  imply,  that  I  have  done  something  worthy  of  punishment. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  know,  that  I  may  answer.  Does  your  Lordship  charge 
me  with  any  crime  ? '  '  No,  no :  I  charge  you  with  no  crime.'  '  Do  you 
then  dispense  with  my  giving  you  notice  of  any  baptisms  for  the  future  ? ' 

*  I  neither  dispense,  nor  not  dispense.' 

"  He  railed  at  Lawrence  on  Lay-Baptism ;  blamed  my  brother's  sermon, 
as  inclining  to  Antinomianism.  I  charged  Archbishop  Tillotson  with 
denying  the  faith.  He  allowed  it,  and  owned  they  ran  into  one  extreme, 
to  avoid  another.  He  concluded  the  conference  with, '  Well,  Sir,  you 
knew  my  judgment  before,  and  you  know  it  now.  Good  morrow  to 
you.'"  + 

On  February  21st,  1789,  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  according  to  the 
Journal  of  the  latter,  |  "  went  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  who,"  so  Charles 
says,  **  denied  that  he  had  ever  condenmed  us,  or  even  heard  much  of 
U6.  George  Whitefield's  Journal,  he  said,  was  tainted  with  enthusiasm, 
though  he  himself  was  a  pious,  well-meaning  youth.  He  warned  us 
against  Antinomianism,  and  dismissed  us  kindly." 

Just  one  hundred  years  before  the  Centenary  of  Methodism  was  cele- 
brated, the  Bishop  of  London  published  a  **  Pastoral  Letter,"  the  chief 
object  of  which  was  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  party  who  were 
endeavouring  to  promote  what  was  considered  to  be  the  growing  heresy. 
It  is  entitled,  "  The  Bishop  of  London's  Pastoral  Letter  to  the  People  of 
his  Diocese ;  especially  those  of  the  great  Cities  of  London  and  West- 

♦  See  Spangenberg's  Life  of  Count  Zinzendorf,  pp.  188, 189.  8vo.  1838. 
t  Journal,  vol,  i.,  pp.  186, 186.  j  ibid.,  pp.  148, 144. 
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minBter :  By  Way  of  Cantion  against^Lukewarmness  on  one  Hand,  and 
£nthuBia8m  [alias  Methodism]  on  the  other."    We  say,  "  alias  Meth- 
odism," because  this  Letter  is  plentifully  interlarded  with  extracts  from 
Mr.  Whitefield*s  Journal.    In  this  Pastoral,  the  bishop  says, "  The  other 
extreme,  as  opposed  to  lukewarmness,  into  which  some  serions  and  well- 
meaning  Christians  are  apt  to  be  led,  is  Enthusiasm^  or  a  strong  per- 
suasion in  the  mind  that  they  are  guided  in  an  extraordinary  manner 
by  inunediate  impulses  and  impressions  of  the  Spirit  of  God.    And  this 
is  owing  chiefly  to  the  want  of  distinguishing  aright  between  the  ordinary 
and  extraordvMfflry  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit.*'  (P.  11.)  The  men  whom 
the  bishop  thus  assailed  in  this*'  Pastoral"  were  as  capable  of  distinguish- 
ing between  "ordinary  and  extraordinary  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit"  as 
he  was.    It  is  evident  that  he  either  did  not  or  would  not  understand  the 
phraseology  on  which  he  animadverted,  and  that  he  perverted  or  put  a 
wrong  construction  on  its  meaning,  in  order  to  prejudice  the  mind  of  the 
pubhcagainst  them.  He  did  this  in  his  remarks, — 1.  On  <*  the  extraordina/ry 
eomm/unieaMons  they  have  with  God,  and  more  than  ordinary  assurances 
of  a*  special  Presence  with  them."  2.  On  having  **  a  special  and  imme- 
diate mission  from  God."  8.  On  professing  to  think  and  act  under  the 
immediate  guidance  of  Divine  Inspiration,    4.  On  speaking  of  their 
preaching  and  expounding,  and  the  effects  of  them  as  the  work  oi  9k  Divine 
power.    5.  On  boasting  of  sudden  and  surprising  effects  wrought  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  consequence  of  their  preaching.  6.  On  claiming  the  spirit 
of  prophecy,  7.  On  speaking  of  themselves  in  the  language,  and  under  the 
character,  of  the  Apostles  of  Christy  and  even  of  Christ  Himself.   8.  On 
professing  to  plant  and  propagate  a  new  Ootpel,  as  unknown  to  the  gene- 
rality of  ministers  and  people,  in  ar  Christian  country.    9.  On  casting 
unworthy  reflections  on  the  parochial  clergy.  (Pp.  16-22.)    It  is  quite 
clear  that  Dr.  Gibson  altogether  misrepresented  that  concerning  which 
he  wrote,  and  that  his  observations  were  misleading.    As  a  specimen  of 
his  manner  of  reasoning,  we  give  the  following  extract : — "  It  is  one 
thing,"  says  he,  '*  to  pray /or  the  Spirit,  and  another  thing  to  pray  by  the 
Spirit.    We  are  satisfied  in  general,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  assists  us  in 
our  endeavours  to  do  what  is  good,  and  particularly  in  a  due  performance 
of  religious  offices ;  because  the  Scripture  has,  in  many  places,  assured 
us  of  it.    But  that  prayer,  whether  of  minister  or  people,  is  the  single 
work  of  this  Spirit,  we  dare  not  say,  because  the  Scripture  has  nowhere 
told  us  it  is."  (P.  15.)^^  From  this,  our  readers  will  be  able  to  form  their 
own  conclusions  as  to  the  dependence  which  is  to  be  placed  on  the  bishop's 
judgment  respecting  the  matters  at  issue. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  chow  that,  although  Edmund  Gibson,  the 
Bishop  of  London,  is  said  by  Southey  to  have  been  '*  perfectly  tolerant," 
he  was  not  so  in  reality,  by  reviewing  the  course  which  he  pursued 
towards  Charles  Wesley  when  he  acted  as  curate  to  the  Bev.  George 
Stonehouse,  Vicar  of  Islington,  and  through  whose  instrnmentahty  the 
Vicar  had  been  savingly  converted  to  God.  It  appears  that  Charles 
Wesley  held  his  curacy  by  a  private  arrangement  between  himself  and 

«  Mr.  Whitefield,  against  whom  the  Bishop's  Pastoral  was  chiefly  directed' 
replied  to  it  in  an  "  Answer  to  the  Bishop  of  London's  last  Pastoral  Letter." 
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Mr.  Stonehotue,  without  the  express  sanotion  of  the  bishop.  By 
zeal  and  falthfalness,  he  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  the  ohurbh- 
wardens  of  Islington,  who  became  determined  to  get  rid  of  him.  To 
avert  this,  Mr.  Stonehonse  waited  upon  the  bishop,  bnt  after  oonyersing 
with  him,  '*  left  him  close,  shut  np,  soar,  refasing  to  answer  bat  to  the 
written  case.*'  *  This  soandaloos  affair  ended  in  the  exclusion  of  Charles 
Wesley  from  the  pulpit  of  Islington  church.  On  Friday,  June  15th,  17899 
he  writes : — "  The  last  time  I  had  met  Mr.  Stonehouse  and  our  opposers 
in  the  vestry,  he  astonished  me  by  telling  me,  *  He  had  consented  that  I 
should  preach  no  more.*  I  thought  in  myself, '  What  is  man  ?  or  what 
is  friendship  ? '  and  said  nothing.  To-day,  in  company  with  my  brother 
and  him,  I  mentioned,  without  intending  it,  my  exclusion  through  his 
consent.  He  pleaded  that  the  Bishop  of  London  had  justified  his  church- 
wardens in  their  forcible  expulsion  of  me :  but,  at  last,  was  quite  melted 
down ;  would  do  anything  to  repair  his  fault ;  resolved  no  other  should 
be  excluded  by  him,  as  I  had  been.*'f  We  here  see  how  "perfectly 
tolerant**  Bishop  Gibson  was,  and  how  much  he  acted  in  accordance  with 
« the  terms  of  Christianity,**  when  he  was  a  party  to  excluding  a  clergy- 
man of  unblamable  life, — ^who  was  active  and  zealous  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties,  being  both  **  a  burning  and  a  shining  light,** — from  the  pulpit  of 
Islington  church,  at  the. instigation  of  impudent  and  abusive  church- 
wardens, one  of  whom  said  of  Mr.  Stonehouse,  Mr.  Whitefield,  and 
Charlea  Wepley,  "  You  have  all  the  spirit  of  the  devil.**  | 

It  appears  that  it  was  through  a  conversation  which  John  Wesley  had 
with  Bishop  Gibson  respecting  what  has  been  designated  ''Ghristian 
Perfection,*'  that  he  was  induced  to  publish  a  sermon  on  that  subject.  "  I 
think,**  says  he,  **  it  was  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1740,  that  I  had 
a  conversation  with  Dr.  Gibson,  then  Bishop  of  London,  at  WhitehalL 
He  asked  me  what  I  meant  by  perfection.  I  told  him,  without  any  dis- 
guise or  reserve.  When  I  ceased  speaking  he  said, '  Mr.  Wesley,  if  this 
be  all  yon  miean,  publish  it  to  all  the  world.  If  any  one  then  can  confute 
what  you  say,  he  may  have  free  leave.'  I  answered,  *  My  Lord,  I  will ; ' 
and  accordingly  wrote  and  published  the  sermon  on  Christian  Perfec- 
tion." §  He  adverts  to  this  subject  again  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Dodd,  whom 
he  had  never  seen,  and  whom  he  never  saw  till  he  visited  him  in  pxison. 
•<  When,"  he  states, "  I  began  to  make  the  Scriptures  my  chief  study,  (about 
seven  and  twenty  years  ago :) " — ^this  was  written  in  1756—-"  I  began  to  see 
that  Christians  are  called  to  love  Qod  with  all  their  heart,  and  to  serve  Him 
with  all  their  strength ;  which  is  precisely  what  I  apprehend  to  be  meant  by 
the  Scriptural  term  Perfection.  After  weighing  thisfor  some  year8,Iopen]y 
declared  my  sentiments  before  the  University,  in  the  sermon  on  the 

Circumcision  of  the  Heart About  six  years  after,  in  consequence  of 

an  advice  I  received  from  Bishop  Gibson, — '  Tell  all  the  world  what  you 
mean  by  Perfection,* — I  published  my  coolest  and  latest  thoughts  in  the 
sermon  on  that  subject.  You  easily  observe  I  therein  build  on  no 
authority,  ancient  or  modem,  but  the  Scripture.  If  this  supports  any 
doctrine  it  will  stand ;  if  not,  the  sooner  it  falls  the  better.** 


♦  Journal,  vol.  i.,  p.  U9.  f  Ibid.,  p,  154.  J  Ibid.,  p.  148. 

§  Wesley's  Works,  vol.  xi.,  p.  374.  Third  Edit.  |)  Ibid.,  p.  449. 
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Notwithsianding  the  bishop  was  so  stiff  a  Ghnrohman  he  oeeaeionally 
manifested  some  leniency  towards  the  Wesleys,  and  was  not  disposed  to 
take  extreme  measures  with  regard  to  their  movements*  This  is  evident 
from  a  letter  which  Mr.  Wesley  addressed  to  a  certain  bishop,  whose 
name  is  not  given.    It  is  as  follows  :— 

*'  Mt  Lobd, 

**  Sbvbbal  years  ago  the  Churchwardens  of  St.  Bartholomew's  informed 
Dr.  Gibson,  then  Lord  Bishop  of  London, — '  My  Lord,  Mr.  Bateman,  oar 
Bector,  invites  Mr.  Wesley  very  frequently  to  preach  in  his  church.'  The 
bishop  replied, — '  And  what  would  you  have  me  do  ?  I  have  no  right  to 
hinder  him.  Mr.  Wesley  is  a  clergyman,  regularly  ordained,  and  under 
no  ecclesiastical  censure.* 

"  I  am,  my  Lord, 

"  Your  Lordship's  obedient  Servant."  * 

According  to  a  statement  made  by  the  biographer  of  Lady  Huntingdon, 
Dr.  Gibson  was  not  so  "  tolerant "  with  regard  to  Mr.  Whitefield,  who 
was  as  "  regularly  ordained "  as  Mr.  Wesley,  and  who,  like  him,  was 
"  under  no  ecclesiastical  censure."  "  His  preaching,"  says  he,  "  so  fre- 
quently at  St.  Bartholomew's  church,  gave  great  offence  to  Dr.  Gibson, 
then  Bishop  of  London,  and  involved  Mr.  Bateman,  the  Bector,  in  some 
unpleasant  litigations  with  his  Lordship ;  for  that  Prelate  had  given 
strict  iDJunctions  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  to  exclude  all  whom  they 
were  pleased  to  brand  with  Methodism ; "  and  he  adds,  "  the  bishop's 
death  put  an  end  to  the  proceedings  against  Mr.  Bateman."  f 

Under  the  date  of  May  12th,  1742,  we  find  the  following  significant 
entry  in  Mr.  John  Wesley's  Journal,  in  which  reference  is  made  to  Dr. 
Gibson:  "I  waited  on  the  Archbishop  of  Ganterbuxy|  with  Mr.  White- 


•  Works,  VOL  xiii.,  p.  120.    Third  JSdit. 

t  "  The  Life  and  Times  of  Selina,  Oonntess  of  Hantingdon,"  vol.  i.,  p.  93. 

{  In  our  notice  of  Archbishop  Potter  we  referred  to  the  harsh  treatment 
Charlee  Wesley  received  from  him  on  one  occasion  in  oonneotion  with  Mr.  Piers, 
of  Bexley.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Whitefield  received  similar  treatment  from 
Dr.  Gibson,  Bishop  of  London.  "  On  Sunday,  Jane  24th,  (1789,)"  he  writes, 
*'  Bead  prayers,  assisted  in  administering  the  Sacrament  at  Bexley  ohnroh. 
Uany  came  from. . .  .and  expected  to  hear  me,  bat  the  Diocesan  (Dr.  Gibson) 
had  been  pleased  to  insist  on  the  Yioar*s  denying  me  the  palpit.  Whether  for 
just  cause  God  shall  jadge  at  the  last  day.  If  we  have  done  anything  worthy 
the  censores  of  the  Chorcb,  why  do  not  the  Bight  Beverends  the  Bishops  call 
us  to  a  public  account  ?  If  not,  why  do  they  not  confess  and  own  us  ?  It  is 
well  we  can  appeal  to  the  Great  Bishop  of  souls.  They  say  it  is  not  regular, — 
oar  going  out  into  the  highways  and  hedges,  and  compelling  poor  sinners  to 
come  in.  We  ought  not  so  to  beseech  them  to  be  reconciled  to  God.  They 
desire  to  know  by  what  authority  we  preach  :  and  ask.  What  sign  showest  thou 
that  thou  doest  these  things  ?  Bat,  alas  1  what  farther  sign  woald  they  require  ?  We 
went  not  into  the  fields  till  we  were  excluded  the  churches  :  and  has  not  God  set 
His  seal  to  our  ministry  in  an  extraordinary  manner?  Have  not  many  who 
were  spiritually  blind  received  their  sight  7  Many  that  have  been  lame  strength- 
ened to  run  the  way  of  God's  commandments  ?  Have  not  the  deaf  heard?  The 
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field,  and  again  on  Friday ;  as  also  on  the  Biahop  of  London.  I  trust,  if 
we  should  be  oaUed  to  appear  before  princes,  we  shonld  not  be  ashamed." 
In  farther  illustration  of  the  spirit  with  which  Dr.  Gibson  was  actu- 
ated against  the  Wesleys  and  their  coadjutors,  whom  God  in  His  provi- 
dence raised  up  at  that  period  to  do  a  great  work, — ^a  work  the  blessed- 
ness of  which  will  never  end,— 'We  refer  to  the  fact  that  he  published 
against  them 

**  With  deep  premeditated  lines, 
With  written  pamphlets  studiously  devis'd : " 

and  of  each  of  th^m,  if  he  had  spoken  out,  he  would  have  said,  "You  are 
a  sectary ;  that's  the  plain  truth."  One  of  these  pamphlets,  now  before 
us,  is  entitled,  "  Observations  upon  the  Conduct  and  Behaviour  of  a 
certain  Sect,  usually  distinguished  by  the  Name  of  Methodists."  4to.  (n.d.)^ 

lepers  been  cleansed?  The  dead  raised?  And  the  poor  had  the  Gospel 
preached  unto  them?  And  yet  they  require  a  sign." — ^AContinuafcion'of  theBev. 
Mr.  Whitefield's  Journal,  pp.  10, 11.  Third  Edit. 

*  On  a  printed  fly-leaf  at  the  end  of  **  The  Weekly  History,"  foL,  there  is  a 
copy  of  a  Letter,  dated  London,  April  2lBt,  1744,  in  which  it  is  said,  "  This 
was  done  by  a  nameless  author,  being  published  anonymously,  though  it  has 
been  clearly  discovered  by  yarious  circumstances  that  no  less  than  a  bishop  (if 
not  bishops,  with  others  of  the  most  famous  clergy)  is  a  principal  eneourager 
of  the  same."  John  Wesley  charged  the  Bishop  of  London  with  being 
the  author,  and  he  no  doubt  was  right.  Dr.  Gillies,  in  adverting  to  this 
pamphlet  says,  "  Some  time  before  this  (some  riotous  proceedings)  several 
anonymous  papers  entitled  *  Observations  upon  the  Conduct  and  Behayiour  of 
a  certain  Sect,  usually  distinguished  by  the  Name  of  Methodists,'  had  been 
printed,  and  handed  about  in  the  Beligious  Societies  of  London  and  West- 
minster, and  given  to  many  private  persons,  with  strict  injunctions  to  part  with 
them  to  no  one.  Mr.  Whitefield  having  accidentally  had  the  hasty  perusal 
of  them ;  and  having  applied  for  a  copy,  which  was  refused  him,  he  Uiought  it 
his  duty  to  publish  an  advertisement,  desiring  (as  he  knew  not  how  soon  he 
might  embark  for  Georgia)  a  speedy  open  pubUcation  of  the  said  papers,  that 
he  might  make  a  candid  and  impartial  answer.  He  had  reason  to  believe 
(Dr.  Gibson)  the  Bishop  of  London  was  concerned  in  composing  or  revising 
them ;  but,  that  he  might  not  be  mistaken,  aftor  the  publication  of  the  adver- 
tisement he  wroto  the  bishop  a  letter,  wherein  he  desired  to  know  whether  his 
Lordship  was  the  author  or  not,  and  also  desired  a  copy.  The  bishop  sent 
word,  *He  should  hear  from  him.'  Some  time  after  one  Mr.  Owen,  printer  to 
the  bishop,  left  a  letter  for  Mr.  Whitefield,  infonning  him  that  he  had  letters 
from  several  of  the  bishops  to  print  the  '  Observations,'  eto.,  with  some  few  addi- 
tions, for  their  use  ;  and  when  the  impression  was  finished  Mr.Whitofield  should 
have  a  copy.  For  these  reasons  Mr.  Whitefield  thought  it  proper  to  direct  his 
*  Answer  to  the  Observations '  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  the  other  bishops 
concerned  in  the  publication  of  them.  This  answer  occasioned  the  Bev.  Mr. 
Church's  Ezpostulatory  Letter  to  Mr.  Whitofield,  to  which  he  soon  replied, 
with  thanks  to  the  author  for  prefixing  his  name."  (Gillies'  ^'Memoirs  of  the 
Life  of  the  Rev.  George  Whitefield,"  pp.  136-6.) 

[Mr.  Whitefield  in  fact  replied  to  these  "  Observations,"  etc,in  two  pamphlets. 
The  first  was  entitled,  **  An  Answer  to  the  First  Part  of  an  Anonymous 
Pamphlet,  <  Observations  upon  the  Conduct  and  Behaviour  of  a  certain  Seel,' 
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In  ihifl  he  charges  the  Methodists,  1.  With  having  "  broken  through  the 
proTisions  and  restraints  "  made  by  the  "  Act  of  Toleration,**  **  that  none 
ahall  have  the  benefit  of  it  but  snch  as  will  take  the  oaths  to  the  Govern- 
ment,  and  subscribe  the  declaration  against  Popery;  (30  Gar.  11.  c.  1 ;) 
and,  as  to  the  preachers,  it  obliges  them  not  only  to  take  the  said 
oaths,  bat  also  to  subscribe  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  Beligion;  those 
excepted  which  relate  to  Ceremonies,  Homilies,  the  Consecration  of 
JSisJwps,  and  Infant  Baptism;  but,"  says  he,  '*  they  neither  regard  the 
penalties  of  the  laws  which  stand  in  full  force  against  them,  nor  embrace 
the  protection  which  the  Act  of  Toleration  might  give  them  in  case  they 
complied  with  the  conditions  of  it.  And  if  this  be  not  an  open  defiance 
to  Government,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  is."  2.  With  *'  having  had  the 
boldness  to  preach  in  the  fields  and  other  open  places,  and  by  public 
advertisements  to  invite  the  rabble  to  be  their  hearers,  notwithstanding 
an  express  declaration  in  a  Statute  (22  Gar.  11.  c.  1.)  against  assembling 
in  Afield,  by  name."  (Pp.  8,  4.)  8.  With  **  breaking  through  and  noto- 
riouidy  despising  the  Bubrics  of  the  Ghurch,"  with  regard  to  the  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  "  it  puts  ministers  under  the  difficulty,  either 
of  rejecting  great  rmmhers  as  unknown  to  them,  or  administering  the 
Sacrament  to  great  numbers,  of  whom  they  have  no  knowledge."  And 
he  thought  the  Leaders  of  these  people  would  act  a  far  more  consistent 
and  uniform  part  if  they  would  either  **  renounce  communion  with  the 
Estabhshed  Ghurch,  or  oblige  themselves  and  their  followers  to  have  a 
greater  regard  to  the  Bules  and  Orders  of  it."  The  Bishop  then  pro- 
ceeds to  propose  a  number  of  Queries,  and  to  many  of  these  Queries  Mr. 
Wesley  repUes  in  his  "Farther  Appeid  to  Men  of  Beason  and  Beligion."'^' 

In  referring  to  the  author  of  these  "  Observations  "  Mr.  Wesley  says, 
"  It  has  been  generally  supposed  to  be  wrote  by  a  person  who  is  every 
way  my  superior.  Perhaps  one  reason  why  he  did  not  inscribe  his  name 
was,  that  his  greatness  might  not  make  me  afraid ;  and  that  I  might 
have  Hberty  to  stand,  as  it  were,  on  even  ground,  while  I  answer  for 
myself. 

"  In  considering,- therefore,  such  parts  of  these  '  Observations*  as  fall 


etc.,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Bight  Beverend  the  Bishop  of  London/'  etc.  The  other 
was  entitled,  **  An  Answer  to  the  Second  Part  of  an  Anonymous  Pamphlet," 
etc.  In  the  first  part  of  this  answer  Mr.  Whitefield  says, ''  I  think  the  title 
ought  to  run  thus,  Misrepresentations  of  the  Gonduot  and  Principles  of  many 
orthodox,  weU-meaning  Ministers,  and  Members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  loyal  Subjects  to  His  Majesty,  King  George,  falsely-  termed  a  Sect,  and 
usually  distinguished,  out  of  Gonlempt,  by  the  name  of  Methodists ; "  and  he 
says,  "  The  author  ought  to  have  added, '  A  new  Edition,  with  several  Altera- 
tions, Additions,  and  Corrections ; '  for  otherwise  the  world  is  made  to  believe 
that  this  is  the  self-same  composition  which  was  handed  about  some  months 
ago,  and  of  which  I  had  a  hasty  reading.  Whereas  there  are  several  things 
omitted,  some  things  added,  and  divers  alterations  made  in  this  new  edition ; 
BO  that  the  title-page  is  not  only  iDJudioious,  but  false  and  scandalous.** — White- 
field's  Works,  vol.  iv.,  p.  128.  1771.] 
♦  Wesley's  Works,  vol.  viU.,  p.  69.  Third  Edit. 
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in  my  way,  I  will  take  that  method  which  I  believe  the  author  desires, 
luing  no  ceremony  at  all;  but  speaking  as  to  an  eqoalt  that  it  may  the 
more  easily  be  discerned  where  the  troth  lies/* 
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VI. 

The  last  extract  we  gave  from  Livingstone's  Journals  was  dated  August 
24th,  1870.  The  first  day  of  the  next  year  found  him  still  at  Bambarre, 
and  exclaiming,  **  O  Father  I  help  me  to  finish  this  work  to  Thy  honour." 
He  adds,  <*  A  caravan  of  five  hundred  muskets  is  reported  from  the  coast; 
it  may  bring  me  other  men  and  goods."  On  the  4th  of  February,  1871, 
he  was  rejoiced  to  be  able  to  write,  **  Ten  of  my  men  from  the  coast  have 
come  near  to  Bambarre,  and  will  arrive  to-day.  I  am  extremely 
thankful  to  hear  it,  for  it  assures  me  that  my  packet  of  letters  was  not 
destroyed ;  they  know  at  home  by  this  time  what  has  detained  me,  and 
the  end  to  which  I  strain."  Alas  I  his  comfortable  thoughts  and  reviving 
hopes  were  soon  overcast.  We  very  soon  find :  ^'  Only  one  letter  reached, 

and   forty   are  missing! Men  struck  work  for  higher  wages 

They  are  all  slaves  of  the  Banians,  who  are  English  subjects,  and  they 
come  with  a  lie  in  their  mouth :  they  will  not  help  me,  and  swear 
that  the  Consul  told  them  not  to  go  forward,  but  to  force  me  back,  and 
they  spread  the  tale  all  over  the  country  that  a  certain  letter  has  been 
sent  to  me  with  orders  to  return  forthwith.  They  swore  so  positively 
that  I  actually  looked  again  at  Dr.  Kirk's  letter,  to  see  if  his  orders  had 
been  rightly  understood  by  me.  But  for  Mohamad  Boghaiib  and  fear  of 
pistol-shot  they  would  gain  their  own  and  their  Banian  masters'  end  to 
baffle  me  completely ;  they  demand  an  advance  of  one  dollar,  or  six 
dollars  a  month,  though  this  is  double  free-man's  pay  at  Zanzibar.  Their 
two  head  men,  Shereef  and  Awathe,  refused  to  come  past  Ujiji,  and  are 
revelling  on  my  goods  there." 

At  last  we  read,  "  Started  to-day,"  and  soon  are  moving  on  with  a 
motley  company  through  fresh  scenery  and  among  new  people.  "  Feb- 
ruaiy  28rd. — ^The  country  is  beautiful  and  undulating :  light  green  grass 
covers  it  all,  save  at  the  brooks,  where  the  eye  is  relieved  by  the  dark-green 
lines  of  trees.  Grass  tears  the  hands  and  wets  the  extremities  constantly. 
The  soil  is  formed  of  the  debris  of  granitic  rocks ;  rough  and  stony,  but 
everywhere  fertile.  One  can  rarely  get  a  bare  spot  to  sit  down  and  rest." 
Then  an  additional  scrap  of  valuable  intelligence :  '*  So  we  went  on,  [for 
a  few  days,]  and  found  that  it  was  now  known  that  the  Lualaba  flowed 
west-south-west,  and  that  our  course  was  to  be  west  across  this  other 
great  bend  of  the  mighty  river. — I  had  to  suspend  my  judgment,  so  as  to 
be  prepared  to  find  it  after  all  perhaps  the  Congo.  No  one  knew  anything 
about  it,  except  that  when  at  Kasonga's,  nine  days  west  and  by  south,  it 
came  sweeping  round,  and  flowed  north  and  north  and  by  east."  Further 
on,  March  dth,  he  writes,  "  We  were  now  only  six  miles  from  Lualaba, 
and  yet  south  of  Mamohela ;  this  great  river,  in  fact,  makes  a  second  great 
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sweep  io  the  west  of  some  hundred  and  thirty  miles,  and  there  are  at 
least  8(/  of  southing ;  but  now  it  comes  rolling  majestically  to  the  north, 
and  again  makes  eyen  easting.  It  is  a  mighty  stream,  with  many  islands 
in  it,  and  is  never  wadeable  at  any  point  or  at  any  time  of  the  year." 
From  this  point  he  wished  to  descend  by  canoes  to  the  Lualaba ;  "  but 
Kasonga,"  he  says,  "  has  none ;  so  I  must  tramp  for  five  or  six  days  to 
Moene  Lualaba  to  buy  one,  if  I  have  credit  with  Abed." 

Suspending  the  narrative  of  actual  travel  for  a  moment,  we  may  note 
here,  once  more,  the  testimony  afforded  concerning  the  horrors  attending 
the  proceedings  of  the  slave-hunters,  with  whom,  as  we  have  seen, 
Livingstone  was  at  this  time  constantly  associated.  **  The  traders  from 
Ujiji  are  simply  marauders,  and  their  people  worse  than  themselves ; 
they  thirst  for  blood  more  than  for  ivory ;  each  longs  to  be  able  to  tell  a 

tale  of  blood,  and  the  Manyuema  are  an  easy  prey The  prospect  of 

getting  slaves  overpowers  all  else,  and  blood  flows  in  horrid  streams.  The 
Lord  look  on  it ! "  To  this  the  editor  of  the  Journals  appends  an  obser- 
vation :  "  At  the  outset  of  his  explorations  Livingstone  Iknoied  that  there 
were  degrees  in  the  sufferings  of  slaves,  and  that  the  horrors  perpetrated 
by  the  Portuguese  of  Tette  were  unknown  in  the  system  of  slave-hunting 
which  the  Arabs  pursue  ;  we  now  see  that  a  further  acquaintance  with 
the  slave-trade  of  the  interior  has  restored  the  balance  of  infamy,  and 
that  the  same  tale  of  murder  and  destruction  is  common  wherever  the 
traffic  extends,  no  matter  by  whom  it  is  carried  on."  In  accordance 
with  this  is  the  one  sad  line  which  we  come  upon  under  date  of  March 
20ih,  the  wail  of  a  strong  mind  oppressed :  "  I  am  heart-sore,  and  sick  of 
human  blood."  The  subject,  however,  will  come  up  again,  before  the 
narrative  advances  much  further,  and  we  need  not  anticipate. 

The  traveller  is  now  insensibly  approaching  a  point  at  which  he  will 
be  compelled  to  retrace  his  steps.  "  March  2Sth. — The  Banian  slaves  are 
again  trying  compulsion, — I  don't  know  what  for.  They  refused  to  take 
fheirbead  rations,  and  made  Chakanga  spokesman:  I  could  not  listen  to 
it,  as  he  has  been  concocting  a  mutiny  against  me.  It  is  excessively 
trying,  and  so  many  difficulties  have  been  put  in  my  way  I  doubt  whether 
the  Divine  favour  and  will  are  on  my  side,"— a  note  this,  which,  considering 
the  character  of  the  man  from  whom  it  comes,  is  one  of  the  most  mourn- 
ful ever  written.  He  evidently  suppresses  much  that  is  in  his  heart  while 
he  goes  on  to  say : — '*  We  came  six  miles  to-day,  crossing  many  rivulets 
running  to  the  Kunda,  which  also  we  crossed  in  a  canoe ;  it  is  almost 
thirty  yards  wide  and  [is]  deep :  afterwards,  near  the  village  where  we 
slept,  we  crossed  the  Luja,  about  twenty  yards  wide,  going  into  the 
Eunda  and  Lualaba.  I  am  greatly  distressed  because  there  is  no  law 
here ;  they  probably  mean  to  create  a  disturbance  at  Abed's  place,  to 
which  we  are  near :  the  Lord  look  on  it  I 

"  March  29^^.— Crossed  the  Liya,  and  next  day  the  Moangoi,  by  two 
well-made  wattle  bridges  at  an  island  in  its  bed :  it  is  twenty  yards,  and 
has  a  very  strong  current,  which  makes  all  the  market  people  fear  it. 
We  then  crossed  the  Molembe  in  a  canoe,  which  is  fifteen  yards,  but 
swelled  by  rains  and  many  rills.  Game  seven  and  a  half  miles  to  sleep 
at  one  of  the  outlying  villages  of  NyaAgwe :  about  sixty  market  people 
came  past  us  from  the  Chitoka,  or  market-place,  on  the  banks  of  ihe 
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Lnalaba ;  they  go  thither  at  night,  and  come  away  abont  mid-day, 
having  disposed  of  most  of  their  goods  by  barter.  The  conntry  is  open, 
and  dotted  over  with  trees,  chiefly  a  species  of  Banhinia,  that  resists  the 
annual  grass-bnmings ;  there  are  trees  along  the  watercourses,  and 
many  viUages,  each  with  a  host  of  pigs.  This  region  is  low  as  compared 
with  Tanganyika ;  about  two  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 

"  The  headman's  house,  in  which  I  was  lodged,  contained  the  house- 
wife's little  conveniences,  in  the  shape  of  forty  pots,  dishes,  baskets, 
knives,  mats,  all  of  which  she  removed  to  another  house :  I  gave  her 
four  strings  of  beads,  and  go  on  to-morrow.  Crossed  the  Kunda  river, 
and  seven  miles  more  brought  us  to  Nyangwe,  where  we  found  Abed  and 
Hassani  had  erected  their  dwellings,  and  sent  their  people  over  Lualaba, 
and  as  far  west  as  the  LoeM  or  Lomame.  Abed  said  that  my  words 
against  bloodshedding  had  stuck  into  him,  and  he  had  given  orders  to 
his  people  to  give  presents  to  the  chiefis,  but  never  to  fight  unless  actually 
attacked. 

"  March  81«e.— I  went  down  to  take  a  good  look  at  the  Lualaba  here.  It 
iB  narrower  than  it  is  higher  up,  but  stiU  a  mighty  river,"  (the  third  occur- 
rence of  this  phrase,)  "  at  least  three  thousand  yards  broad,  and  always 
deep:  it  can  never  be  waded  at  any  point,  or  at  any  time  of  the  year; 
the  people  unhesitatingly  declare  that  if  any  one  tried  to  ford  it,  he  would 
assuredly  be  lost.  It  has  many  large  islands,  and  at  these  it  is  about  two 
thousand  yards  or  one  mile.  The  banks  are  steep  and  deep  :  the  other 
rivers,  as  the  Luya  and  Kunda,  have  gravelly  banks.  The  current  is 
about  twoTniles  an  hour  away  to  the  north." 

This  is  the  furthest  point  in  a  westerly  direction  to  which  livingstone 
was  able  to  penetrate.  His  hopes  of  obtaining  canoes,  by  means  of 
which  to  explore  the  stream  to  whose  banks  he  had  so  laboriously  found 
his  way,  were  one  by  one  dispelled :  the  intrigues  of  slave-hunters  and 
ivory-seekers  proved  too  much  for  him,  though  for  some  time  the  lure 
of  a  high  price  for  such  service  as  he  needed  seemed  likely  to  be  success- 
ful. It  was  tantalizing  not  to  be  able  to  descend  the  river  that  rolled 
invitingly  before  Him ;  nor  does  he  seem  even  to  have  crossed  it  more 
than  once  or  twice.  From  the  1st  of  April  to  the  middle  of  July  he 
watched  its  mysterious  waters  flow  past  him,  gathered  all  the  informa- 
tion concerning  it  that  could  be  obtained  from  natives  and  trading- 
parties,  but  upwards  or  downwards  along  its  banks  could  not  himself  stir 
a  step.  There  remained  at  last  nothing  for  him  to  do  but  make  up  his 
mind  to  set  his  face  eastward,  and  retrace  his  course  as  far  as  Ujiji  at 
least.  We  reluctantly  turn  with  him  in  his  retreat,  but  must  first 
succinctly  state  the  reasons  for  it,  and  his  immediate  surroundings  at  the 
time  of  his  coming  to  this  conclusion,  which  is  best  done  in  his  own 
words. 

"  April  Ut,  1871.— The  banks  are  well  peopled,  but  one  must  see  the 
gathering  at  the  market,  of  about  three  thousand,  chiefly  women,  to 
judge  of  their  numbers.  They  hold  market  one  day,  and  then  omit 
attendance  here  for  three  days,  going  to  other  markets  at  other  points  in 
the  intervals.  It  is  a  great  institution  in  Manyuema :  numbers  seem  to 
inspire  confidence,  and  they  enforce  justice  for  each  other.    As  a  role, 

11  prefer  to  buy  and  sell  in  the  market,  to  doing  business  anywhere  else ; 
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if  on«  says,  <Oome,  sell  me  that  fowl  or  cloth,'  the  reply  is,  *Gome  to 
the  ChUoha,*  or  market-plaoe.  April  2nd, — To-day  Uie  market 
contained  over  a  thousand  people,  carrying  earthen  pots  and  cassava, 

grass  cloth,  fishes,  and  fowls To-morrow  market  is  held  up  river/' 

The  next  day  he  writes :  "  I  cannot  get  a  canoe,  so  I  wait  to  see  what 
will  torn  up.  The  river  is  said  to  overflow  all  its  banks  annually,  as  the 
Kile  does  farther  down.  I  sounded  across  yesterday.  Near  the  bank  it 
is  nine  feet,. the  rest  fifteen  feet,  and  one  cast  in  the  middle  was  twenty 
feet :  between  the  islands  twelve  feet,  and  nine  feet  again  in-ahore :  *'  and 
its  volume  increases  rather  than  lessens  in  his  estimation!  for  once  more 
he  says,  "  It  is  a  mighty  river  truly." 

Omitting  many  interesting  passages  which  we  had  marked  for  tran- 
seription, — ^his  manufacture  of  ink  with  the  seeds  of  a  plant ;  his 
repeated  disappointments  about  canoes,  without  which  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  carry  out  his  designs  ;  the  reports  he  heard  of  theBakuss,  who 
**  live  near  Lomame,"  west  of  the  Lualaba,  who  **  have  no  fear  on  seeing 
a  gun  levelled  at  them,"  and  whose  country  '*  literally  swanns  with 
people,"  a  "chiefs  town  extending  upwards  of  a  mOe;*'  his  endless 
troubles  with  his  slaves,  who  "  mutinied  three  times  here  ; "  his  amusing 
descriptions  of  the  market-people  and  their  ways, — ^we  pass  on  to  what 
immediately  relates  to  his  main  purpose  and  its  issues.  Hassani,  a  per- 
fidious and  bigoted  Arab,  who  from  time  to  time  wrought  the  traveller 
much  evil,  and  who  had  succeeded  in  preventing  him  from  securing  a 
single  canoe,  had  taken  good  care  to  procure  nine  for  himself.  Into 
three  of  these  he  put  sixty-three  persons,  equipped  for  entering  ''new 
fields  of  trade  *'  on  the  banks  of  the  Lualaba  lower  down  its  course.  Of 
this  expedition  we  learn  the  fortune,  as  follows : — 

"  June  2ith, — ^Hassani's  canoe  party  in  the  river  were  foiled  by  nar- 
rows, after  they  had  gone  down  four  days.  Bocks  jut  out  on  both  sides, 
not  opposite,  but  alternate  to  each  other ;  and  the  vast  mass  of  water 
of  the  great  river  jammed  in,  rushes  round  one  promontory  on  to 
another,  and  a  frightful  whirlpool  is  formed,  in  which  the  first  canoe  went 
and  was  overturned,  and  five  lives  were  lost.  Had  I  been  there,  mine 
would  have  been  the  first  canoe  ;  for  the  traders  would  have  made  it  a 
point  of  honour  to  give  me  the  precedence,  (although  actually  to  make  a 
feeler  of  me,)  while  they  looked  on  in  safety.  The  men  in  charge  of 
Hassani's  canoes  were  so  frightened  by  this  accident,  that  they  at  once 
resolved  to  return,  though  they  had  arrived  in  the  country  of  the  ivory : 
they  never  looked  to  see  whether  the  canoes  could  be  dragged  past  the 
narrows,  as  any  one  else  would  have  done.  No  better  luck  could  be 
expected  after  all  their  fraud  and  duplicity  in  getting  the  canoes ;  no  hajrm 
lay  in  obtaining  them,  but  wHy  try  to  prevent  me  getting  one  ?  June 
21th, — In  answer  to  my  prayers  for  preservation,  I  was  prevented  going 
down  to  the  narrows,  formed  by  a  dike  of  mountains  cutting  across 
country,  and  jutting  a  little  ajar,  which  makes  the  water  in  an  enormous 
mass  wheel  round  behind  it  helplessly,  and  if  the  canoes  reach  the  rock 
against  which  the  water  dashes,  they  are  almost  certainly  overturned. 
As  this  same  dike  probably  cuts  across  country  to  Lomame,  my  plan  of 
going  to  the  oonfiuence  and  then  up  won*t  do,  for  I  should  have  to  go  up 
rapids  there.  Again,  I  was  prevented  from  going  down  Luamo,  and  on  the 
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nortli  of  its  conflnenoe  another  cataract  mars  navigalLon  in  the  Lualaba, 
and  my  safety  is  thereby  Becnred.  We  don't  always  know  the  dangers  that 

we  are  guided  past." 

The  following  are  items  bearing  on  the  main  design  of  the  explora- 
tion :— "  July  Ut^  1871.— I  made  known  my  plan  to  Dugumbe,  which  was 
to  go  west  with  his  men  to  Lomame,  then  by  his  aid  bny  a  canoe  and  go  np 

Lake  Lincoln  to  Katanga  and  the  fountains,  examine  the  inhabited  eaves, 
and  return  here^  if  he  would  let  his  people  bring  me  goods  firom  Ujiji  He 
again  referred  to  all  the  people  being  poisoned  in  mind  against  me,  but 
was  ready  to  do  everything  in  his  power  for  my  success.  My  own  people 
persuaded  the  Bagenya  not  to  sell  a  canoe :  Hassani  knows  it  all,  bnt 
swears  that  he  did  not  join  in  the  slander,  and  even  points  up  to  Heaven 

in  attestation  of  innocence  of  all Mohammedans  are  certainly  famous 

as  liars,  and  the  fSalsehood  of  Mohammed  has  been  transmitted  to  his  fol- 
lowers in  a  measure  unknown  in  other"— of  course  he  means  false — 
"  religions."  "  July  6<?i.— The  river  has  fallen  three  feet  in  all,— that  is, 
one  foot  since  June  27th.  I  offer  Dugumbe  two  thousand  dollars,  or  four 
hundred  pounds,  for  ten  men  to  replace  the  Banian  slaves,  and  enable  me 
to  go  up  the  Lomame  to  Katanga  and  the  underground  dwellings,  then 
return  and  go  up  by  Tanganyika  to  Ujiji ;  and  I  added  that  I  would  give 
all  the  goods  I  had  at  Ujiji  besides :  he  took  a  few  days  to  consult  with 
his  associates."  ^'July  18<^.— The  Banian  slaves  declared  before 
Dngumb6  that  they  would  go  to  the  Biver  Lomame,  but  no  further :  he 
spoke  long  to  them,  but  they  will  not  consent  to  go  further.  When  told 
that  they  would  thereby  lose  all  their  pay,  they  replied,  *  Yes ;  but  not 
our  lires,'  and  they  walked  off  from  him  muttering,  which  is  insulting  to 
one  of  his  rank.  I  then  added,  *  I  have  goods  at  Ujiji ;  I  don't  know  how 
many,  but  they  are  considerable :  take  them  all,  and  give  me  men  to 
finish  my  work ;  if  not  enough,  I  will  add  to  them,  only  do  not  let  me 
be  forced  to  return  now  I  am  so  near  the  end  of  my  undertaking.'  He 
said  he  would  make  a  plan  in  conjunction  with  his  associates,  and  report 
to  me.  July  \Uh. — I  am  distressed  and  perplexed  what  to  do  so  as  not 
to  be  foiled ;  but  all  seems  against  me." 

His  perplexity  was  soon  to  be  removed,  and  that  in  the  rudest  manner. 
The  story  must  be  told  at  length :  it  will  long  remain  a  vivid  but  horrible 
picture  in  men's  minds.  On  the  15th  of  July,  he  had  heard  **  reports  of 
guns  on  the  other  side  of  the  Lualaba  all  the  morning,"  which  told  him  of 
the  murderous  proceedings  '*  of  the  people  of  Dugumbe"  towards  those  of 
'*  Kimburu  and  others  who  mixed  blood  with  Manilla.  '  Manilla  is  a  slave, 
and  how  dares  he  to  mix  blood  with  chiefs  who  ought  only  to  make  friends 

with  free  men  like  us.'  This  is  their  complaint. About  fifteen  hundred 

people  came  to  market,  though  many  villages  of  those  that  usually  come 
from  the  other  side  were  now  in  flames,  and  every  now  and  then  a  num- 
ber of  shots  were  fired  on  the  fugitives. 

"  It  was  a  hot,  sultry  day,  and  when  I  went  into  the  market  I  saw  Adie 
and  Manilla,  and  three  of  the  men  who  had  lately  come  with  Dugumbe. 
I  was  surprised  to  see  these  three  with  their  guns,  and  felt  inclined  to 
reprove  them,  as  one  of  my  men  did,  for  bringing  weapons  into  the  market, 

when  I  saw  one  of  the  fellows  haggling  about  a  fowl,  and  seizing  hold 

of  it.  Before  I  had  got  thirty  yards  out,  the  duioharge  of  two  guns  in  tiie 
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middle  of  the  crowd  told  me  that  slaughter  had  begun :  crowds  dashed  off 
from  the  place,  and  threw  down  their  wares  in  confasion,  and  ran.  At 
the  same  time  that  the  three  opened  fire  on  the  mass  of  people  near  the 
upper  end  of  the  market-place,  volleys  were  discharged  from  a  party  down 
near  the  creek  on  the  panic-stricken  women,  who  dashed  at  the  canoes. 
These,  some  fifty  or  more,  were  jammed  in  the  creek,  and  the  men  forgot 
their  paddles  in  the  terror  that  seized  all.  The  canoes  were  not  to  be  got 
out,  for  the  creek  was  too  small  for  so  many ;  men  and  women,  wounded 
by  the  balls,  poured  into  them,  and  leaped  and  scrambled  into  the  water, 
shrieking.  A  long  line  of  heads  in  the  river  showed  that  great  numbers 
struck  out  for  an  island  a  full  mile  off :  in  going  towards  it  they  had  to  put 
the  left  shoulder  to  a  current  of  about  two  miles  an  hour ;  if  they  had  struck 
away  diagonally  to  the  opposite  bank,  the  current  would  have  aided  them, 
and,  though  nearly  three  milea  off,  some  would  have  gained  land:  as  it 
was,  the  heads  above  water  showed  the  long  line  of  those  that  would 
inevitably  perish. 

"  Shot  after  shot  continued  to  be  fired  on  the  helpless  and  perishing. 
Some  of  the  long  line  of  heads  disappeared  quietly ;  whilst  other  poor 
creatures  threw  their  arms  high,  as  if  appealing  to  the  great  Father  above) 
and  sank.  One  canoe  took  in  as  many  as  it  could  hold,  and  all  paddled 
with  hands  and  arms  :  three  canoes  got  out  in  haste,  picked  up  sinking 
friends,  till  all  went  down  together,  and  disappeared.  One  man  in  a  long 
canoe,  which  could  have  held  forty  or  fifty,  had  clearly  lost  his  head ;  he  had 
been  ont  in  the  stream  before  the  massacre  began,  and  now  paddled  up  the 
river  nowhere,  and  never  looked  to  the  drowning.  By  and  by  all  the  heads 
disappeared ;  some  had  turned  down  stream  towards  the  bank,  and  escaped. 
Dugumbe  put  people  into  one  of  the  deserted  vessels  to  save  those  in  the 
water,  and  saved  twenty-one,  but  one  woman  refused  to  be  taken  on  board 
from  thinking  that  she  was  to  be  made  a  slave  of;  she  preferred  the  chance 
of  life  by  swimming  to  the  lot  of  a  slave.  The  Bagenya  women  are  expert 
in  the  water,  as  they  are  accustomed  to  dive  for  oysters,  and  those  who 
went  down  stream  may  have  escaped,  but  the  Arabs  themselves  estimated 
the  loss  of  life  at  between  three  hundred  and  thirty  and  four  hundred  souls. 
The  shooting-party  near  the  canoes  were  so  reckless,  that  they  killed  two  of 
their  own  people ;  and  a  Banyamwezi  follower,  who  got  into  a  deserted  canoe 
to  plunder,  fell  into  the  water,  went  down,  then  came  up  again,  and  down 
to  rise  no  more. 

**  My  first  impulse  was  to  pistol  the  murderers,  but  Dagnmb^  protested 
against  my  getting  into  a  blood-feud,  and  I  was  thankful  afterwards  that 
I  took  his  advice;  Two  wretched  Moslems  asserted  *  that  the  firing  was 
done  by  the  people  of  the  English ; '  I  asked  one  of  them  why  he  lied  so, 
and  he  could  utter  no  excuse :  no  other  falsehood  came  to  his  aid  as  he 
stood  abashed  before  me,  and  so  telling  him  not  to  tell  palpable  falsehoods, 
I  left  him  gaping. 

"  After  the  terrible  affair  in  the  water,  the  party  of  Tagamoio,  who  was 
the  chief  perpetrator,  continued  to  fire  on  the  people  there,  and  set  their 
villages  on  fire.  As  I  write  I  hear  the  loud  wails  on  the  left  bank  over 
those  who  are  there  slain,  ignorant  of  their  many  friends  now  in  the  depths 
of  Lualaba.  0,  let  Thy  kingdom  come !  No  one  will  ever  know  the 
exact  loss  on  this  bright  sultiy  summer  morning, — ^it  gave  me  the  impreS' 
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fiion  of  being  in  bell.    All  the  Blares  in  the  camp  mshed  at  the 

on  land,  and  plundered  them :  women  were  for  hours  oolleoting  and  carry* 

ing  loads  of  what  had  been  thrown  down  in  terror. 

"  Some  escaped  to  me,  and  were  protected :  Dugombe  saved  twenty* 
one,  and  of  his  own  accord  liberated  them ;  they  were  brought  to  me, 
and  remained  over  night  near  my  house.  One  woman  of  the  saved  had 
a  musket-ball  through  the  thigh,  another  in  the  arm.  I  sent  men  with 
our  flag  to  save  some ;  for  without  a  flag  they  might  have  been  victims, 
for  Tagamoio's  people  were  shooting  right  and  left  like  flends.  I  counted 
twelve  villages  burning  this  morning.  I  asked  the  'question  of  Dugumbe 
and  others,  *  Now,  for  what  is  all  this  murder  ? '  All  blamed  Manilla  as 
its  cause,  and  in  one  sense  he  was  the  cause ;  but  it  is  hardly  credible 
that  they  repeat  it  is  in  order  to  be  avenged  on  Manilla  for  making  friends 
with  headmen,  he  being  a  slave.  I  cannot  believe  it  fully.  The  wish  to 
make  an  impression  in  the  country  as  to  the  importance  and  greatness 
of  the  new  comers  was  the  most  potent  motive ;  but  it  was  tenible  that 
the  murdering  of  so  many  should  be  contemplated  at  all.  It  made  me 
sick  at  heart.  Who  could  accompany  the  people  of  Dugumbe  and  Tagamoio 
to  Lomame  and  be  free  from  blood-guiltiness  ?  '* 

This  horrible  affair  practically  determined  Livingstone's  future  course. 
He  reverts  to  it  again  and  again,  and  in  terms  which  show  that  it  had 
entered  deeply  into  his  soul.  "  July  IQtht  3  p.m. — Many  of  the  headmen 
who  have  been  burned  out  by  the  foray  came  over  to  me,  and  begged  me 
to  come  back  with  them,  and  appoint  new  localities  for  them  to  settle  in 
again ;  but  I  told  them  that  I  was  so  ashamed  of  the  company  in  which  I 
found  myself,  that  I  could  scarcely  look  the  Manyuema  in  the  face. 
They  had  believed  that  I  wished  to  kill  them — ^what  did  they  think 
now  ?  I  could  not  remain  among  bloody  companions,  and  would  flee 
away,  I  said ;  but  they  begged  me  hard  not  to  leave  until  they  were  again 
settled. 

'*  The  open  murder  perpetrated  on  hundreds  of  unsuspecting  women 
fills  me  with  unspeakable  horror :  I  cannot  think  of  going  anywhere  with 
the  Tagamoio  crew ;  I  must  either  go  down  or  up  Lualaba,  whichever 
the  Banian  slaves  choose.*' *'  Whatever  the  Ujijian  slavers  may  pre- 
tend, they  all  hate  to  have  me  as  a  witness  of  their  cold-blooded  atrocities. 
The  Banian  slaves  would  like  to  go  with  Tagamoio,  and  share  in  his 
rapine  and  get  slaves.  I  tried  to  go  down  Lualaba,  then  up  it,  and  west ; 
but  with  bloodhounds  it  is  out  of  the  question.  I  see  nothing  for  it  but 
to  go  back  to  Ujiji  for  other  men,  though  it  will  throw  me  out  of  the  chance 
of  discovering  the  fourth  great  Lake  in  the  Lualaba  line  of  drainage,  and 
other  things  of  great  value.    At  last  I  said  that  I  would  start  for  Ujiji,  in 

three  days,  on  foot." "  July  17 th, — It  is  a  sore  affliction,  at  least  forty- 

five  days  in  a  straight  hne — equal  to  three  hundred  miles,  or  by  the  turnings 
and  windings  six  hundred  English  miles,  and  all  after  feeding  and  clothing 
the  Banian  slaves  for  twenty-one  months  1  But  it  is  for  the  best,  though ; 
if  I  do  not  trust  to  the  rifi&afi  of  Ujiji,  I  must  wait  for  other  men  at  least 
ten  months  there.  With  help  from  above  I  shall  yet  go  through  Bua, 
see  the  underground  excavations  first,  then  on  to  Katanga,  and  the  four 
ancient  fountains  eight  days  beyond,  and  after  that  Lake  Lincoln."  Such 
Was  his  object  in  catting  himself  loose  from  the  vile  company  about  himi 
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reioniing  to  IJjijt,  and  starting  afresh  with  a  supply  of  goods  and  other 
men.  Baa,  however,  he  never  saw, — nor  the  ''four  fonntains,"  nor 
Katanga,nor  the  Lake  to  which  he  had  given  the  name  of  "  Lincoln." 
His  oonrse  of  discovery  proper  had  here,  on  the  hlood-stained  hanks  of 
Loalaba,  found  its  limit :  what  strength  remained  to  him  was  spent,  as 
TvQl  be  seen,  in  a  fruitless  effort  ^o  attain  his  purpose  in  another  direction. 
For  the  present  all  his  desire  was  to  quit  the  scene  of  the  massacre  with 
which  he  had  been  inexpressibly  horrified,  familiar  as  he  was  with  the 
cruelties  and  brutalities  attendant  on  slave-hunting  and  slave-trading. 

"  July  IStJi. — The  murderous  assault  on  the  market-people  felt  to  me  like 
Gehenna,  without  the  fire  and  brimstone :  but  the  heat  was  oppressive, 
and  the  firearms  pouring  their  iron  bullets  on  the  fugitives,  was  not  an  inapt 
representative  of  burning  in  the  bottomless  pit. 

'*  The  terrible  scenes  of  man's  inhumanity  to  man  brought  on  severe 
headache,  which  might  have  been  serious  had  it  not  been  relieved  by  a 
copious  discharge  of  blood ;  I  was  laid  up  all  yesterday  afternoon,  with  the 

depression  the  bloodshed  made '  Don't  go  away,'  say  the  Manyuema 

chiefe  to  me ;  but  I  cannot  stay  here  in  agony.** 

His  decision  was  taken ;  but  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  return  to 
Ujiji  without  assistance  from  some  quarter  or  other.  This  seems  to  have 
been  providentially  rendered  him.  The  people  of  Dagumbe's  party 
offered  him  **  a  share  of  every  kind  of  goods  they  had,**  and  pressed  him 
not  to  be  ashamed  of  telling  them  what  he  required.  He  declined 
everything  except  a  little  gunpowder,  and  for  presents  of  beads,  which 
they  all  made,  he  was  glad  to  return  equivalents  of  cloth  from  the  store— 
which  must  by  this  time  have  become  very  limited — that  remained  to 
him.  Dugumbe  himself  also  helped  to  furnish  him  for  the  journey 
before  him :  '*  He  sent  me  a  fine  goat,  a  maneh  of  gunpowder,  a  maneh 
of  fine  blue  beads,  and  two  hundred  and  thirty  cowries,  to  buy  provisions 

in  the  way : two  very  fine  large  Manyuema  swords,  and  two  equally 

fine  spears,  and  said  that  I  must  not  leave  anything :  he  would  buy  others 
with  his  own  goods,  and  divide  them  equally  with  me:  he  is  very 

friendly.** "  July  20*^.-1  start  back  for  Ujiji.    All  Dugumbe*s  people 

came  to  say  good-bye,  and  convoy  me  a  little  way.  I  made  a  short 
march ;  for  being  lon^  inactive  it  is  unwise  to  tire  oneself  on  the  first 
day,  as  it  is  then  difficult  to  get  over  the  effects.'*  One  cannot  help 
sharing  in  the  relief  he  must  have  felt  on  reaching  the  first  stage,  however 
short,  that  separated  him  from  the  camp  of  the  marauders  and  murderers 
with  the  details  of  whose  daily  life  he  had  only  too  long  been  familiar. 

This  return  journey  proved  difficult,  unpleasantly  eventfiil,  and 
dangerous.  We  can  only  find  space  for  one  extract,  [Rowing  the  risks 
to  which  Livingstone  was  in  places  exposed  through  his  association  with 
the  Arab  slave-hunters,  and  his  presumed  participation  with  them  in  their 
guilty  business.  **  August  6th  andQth. — Through  many  miles  of  palm-trees 
and  plantains  to  a  Boma  or  stockaded  village,  where  we  slept,  though  the 
people  were  evidently  suspicious  and  unfriendly.  Auguit  7th. — To  a 
village,  ill,  and  almost  every  step  in  pain.  The  people  all  ran  away,  and 
appeared  in  the  distance  armed,  and  refused  to  come  near — ^then  came 
and  threw  stones  at  us,  and  afterwards  tried  to  kill  those  who  went  for 
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water.    We  slept  ancomfortably,  the  natives  watohing  ns  all  round.  Sent 
men  to  see  if  the  way  was  clear. 

**  Atigust  8th, — They  would  come  to  no  parley.  They  knew  tlieir 
advantage,  and  the  wrongs  they  had  suffered  from  Bin  Jama  and 
Mohamad's  men  when  they  threw  down  the  ivory  in  the  forest.  la 
passing  along  the  narrow  path  with  a  wall  of  dense  vegetation  toachiog 
each  hand,  we  came  to  a  point  where  an  ambush  had  been  placed,  and 
trees  cut  down  to  obstruct  u<i  while  they  speared  U3 ;  but  for  som? 
reason  it  was  abandoned.  Nothing  could  be  detected  ;  but  by  stooping; 
down  to  the  earth  and  peering  up  towards  the  sun,  a  dark  shade  conld 
sometimes  be  seen :  this  was  an  infuriated  savage,  and  a  slight  rustle  in 
the  dense  vegetation  meant  a  spear.  A  large  spear  from  my  right  luDf^ed 
past,  and  almost  grazed  my  back,  and  stuck  firmly  ioto  the  soil.  The 
two  men  from  whom  it  came  appeared  in  an  opening  in  the  forest  only 
ten  yards  off  and  bolted,  one  looking  back  over  his  shoulder  as  he  ran. 
As  Idiey  are  expert  with  the  spear  I  don't  know  how  it  missed,  except  that 
he  was  too  sure  of  his  aim,  and  the  good  hand  of  God  was  upon  me.  I 
was  behind  the  main  body,  and  all  were  allowed  to  pass  till  I,  the  leader, 
who  was  beheved  to  be  Mohamad  Bogharib,  or  Kolokolo  himself,  came 
up  to  the  point  where  they  lay.  A  red  jacket  they  had  formerly  seaa 
me  wearing  was  proof  to  them  that  I  was  the  same  that  sent  Biu  Jama 
to  kill  five  of  their  men,  capture  eleven  women  and  children,  and  twenty- 
five  goats.  Another  spear  was  thrown  at  me  by  an  unseen  assailant, 
and  it  missed  me  by  about  a  foot  in  front.  Guns  were  fired  into  the  dense 
mass  of  forest,  but  with  no  effect,  for  nothing  could  be  seen  :  but  we  heard 
the  men  jeering  and  denouncing  us  close  by :  two  of  our  party  were 
slain. 

"  Coming  to  a  part  of  the  forest  cleared  for  cultivation  I  noticed  a 
g'gantic  tree,  made  still  taller  by  growing  on  an  ant-hill  twenty  feet 
high ;  it  had  fire  applied  near  its  roots,  I  heard  a  crack  which  told  that 
the  fire  had  done  its  work,  but  felt  no  alarm  till  I  saw  it  come  straight 
towards  me :  I  ran  a  few  paces  back,  and  down  it  came  to  the  gronnd 
one  yard  behind  me,  and  breaking  into  several  lengths,  it  covered  ms 
with  a  cloud  of  dust.  Had  the  branches  not  previously  been  rotted  off, 
I  could  scarcely  have  escaped. 

**  Three  times  in  one  day  was  I  delivered  from  impending  death. 

'*  My  attendants,  who  were  scattered  in  all  directions,  came  running 
back  to  me,  calling  out,  *  Peace  !  peace  I  You  will  finish  all  your  work 
in  spite  of  these  people,  and  in  spite  of  everything.'  Like  them,  I  took 
it  as  an  omen  of  good  success  to  crown  me  yet,  thanks  to  the  '  Almigbty 
Preserver  of  men.* 

"  We  had  five  hours  of  running  the  gauntlet,  waylaid  by  spearmen, 
who  all  felt  that  if  they  killed  me  they  would  be  revenging  the  death  of 
relations.  From  each  hole  in  the  tangled  mass  we  looked  for  a  spear ; 
and  each  moment  expected  to  hear  the  rustle  which  told  of  deadly 
weapons  hurled  at  us,  I  became  weary  with  the  constant  strain  of  danger ; 
and — as,  I  suppose,  happens  with  soldiers  on  the  field  of  battle — not 
courageous,  but  perfectly  indifferent  whether  I  were  killed  or  not. 

"  When  at  last  we  got  out  of  the  forest  and  crossed  the  Liya  on  to  the 
cleared  lands  near  the  villages  of  Monanbundwa,  we  lay  down  to  rest,  and 
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Boon  eaw  Muanampunda  coming)  walkingnp  in  a  stately  manner  unarmed  to 
meet  us.  He  had  heard  the  vain  firing  of  my  meninto  the  bush,  and  came  to 
ask  what  was  the  matter.  I  explained  the  mistake  that  Munangonga  had 
made  in  supposing  that  I  was  Kolokolo,  the  deeds  of  whose  men  he  knew, 
and  then  we  went  on  to  his  village  together.  In  the  evening  he  sent  to 
say  that  if  I  would  give  him  all  my  people  who  had  guns,  he  would  call 
his  people  together,  burn  off  all  the  vegetation  they  could  fire,  and  punish 
onr  enemies,  bringing  me  ten  goats  instead  of  the  three  milch  goats  I  had 
lost.  I  again  explained  that  the  attack  was  made  by  a  mistake  in 
thinking  I  was  Mohamad  Bogharib,  and  that  I  had  no  wish  to  kill  men : 
to  join  in  his  old  feud  would  only  make  matters  worse.  This  he  could 
perfectly  understand.  I  lost  all  my  remaining  caHco,  a  telescope, 
umbrella,  and  &ve  spears,  by  one  of  the  slaves  throwing  down  the  load 
and  taking  up  his  own  bundle  of  country  cloth.'*  Three  days  later  he 
says  :  *<  I  rested  half  a  day,  as  I  am  still  ill.  I  do  most  devoutly  thank  the 
Lord  for  sparing  my  life  three  times  in  one  day.  The  Lord  is  good,  a 
stronghold  in  the  day  of  trouble,  and  He  knows  them  that  trust  in  Him/* 

By  the  28rd  of  September  the  wearied  party  came  in  sight  of  the  great 
mountain  mass  on  the  west  of  Tanganyika.  Be  viewing  his  journey,  as  if 
already  in  effect  accomplished,  he  says : — "  I  was  sorely  knocked  up  by 
this  march  from  Nyafigwe  back  to  Ujiji.  In  the  latter  part  of  it,  I  felt 
BB  if  dying  on  my  feet.  Almost  every  step  was  in  pain,  the  appetite  failed, 
and  a  little  bit  of  meat  caused  violent  diarrhoea,  whilst  the  mind,  sorely 
depressed,  reacted  on  the  body.  All  the  traders  were  returning  successful : 
I  alone  had  failed  and  experienced  worry,  thwarting,  baf^g,  when  almost 
in  Bight  of  the  end  towards  which  I  strained."  He  adds  shortly  afterwards, 
<^  I  read  the  whole  Bible  through  four  t'mcs  whilst  I  was  in  Manyuema." 

Now  came  the  crowning  trial  of  all.  He  reached  Ujiji  on  the  28rd  of 
October,  expecting  there  to  find  food,  medicine, — ^relief  of  all  kinds,— but 
had  once  more  to  suffer  bitter  disappointment: — "At  dawn,  off  [from 
Kombola,  on  Tanganyika,]  and  go  to  Ujiji.  "Welcomed  by  all  the  Arabs, 
particularly  by  Moenyeghere.  I  was  now  reduced  to  a  skeleton,  but  the 
market  being  held  daily,  and  all  kinds  of  native  food  brought  to  it,  I  hoped 
tbat  food  andrest  would  Eoon  restore  me,  but  in  the  evening  my  people  oame 
and  told  me  that  Shereef  had  sold  off  all  my  goods,  and  Moenyeghere 
confirmed  it  by  saying,  •  We  protested,  but  he  did  not  leave  a  single 
yard  of  calico  out  of  tbree  thousand,  nor  a  string  of  beads  out  of  seven 
himdred  pounds.'  This  was  distressing.  I  had  made  up  my  mind,  if 
I  could  not  get  people  at  Ujiji,  to  wait  till  men  should  come  from  the 
coast,  but  to  wait  in  beggary  was  what  I  never  contemplated,  and  I  now 
felt  miserable.  Shereef  was  evidently  a  moral  idiot,  for  he  came  with- 
out shame  to  shake  hands  with  me,  and  when  I  refused,  assimied  an  air 
of  displeasure,  as  having  been  badly  treated ;  and  afterwards  oame  with 
his  *  Balghere,*  good-luck  salutation,  twice  a  day,  and,  on  leaving,  said, 
*  I  am  going  to  pray ;  *  till  I  told  him  that  were  I  an  Arab,  his  hand  and 
both  ears  would  be  cut  off  for  thieving,  as  he  knew,  and  I  wanted  no 
salutations  from  him.  In  my  distress  it  was  annoying  to  see  Shereef  s 
slaves  passing  from  the  market  with  all  the  good  things  that  my  goods 
had  bought. 

•*  October  24^/i.— My  property  had  been  sold  to  Shereef  s  friends  at 
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merely  nominal  prices.  Byed  bin  Mi^id,  a  good  man,  proposed  fhat  ihey 
should  be  retnmed,  and  the  ivory  taken  £rom  Shereef ;  bnt  they  would 
not  restore  stolen  proper^,  thongh  they  knew  it  to  be  stolen.  GhriBtiaDS 
wonld  have  acted  differenUy,  even  those  of  the  lowest  classes.  I  felt  in 
my  deetitntion  as  if  I  were  the  man  who  '  went  down  from  Jerusalem  to 
Jericho,  and  fell  among  thieves ; '  but  I  could  not  hope  for  Priest,  Invito, 
or  good  Samaritan  to  come  by  on  either  side.  One  monung  Syed  bin 
Majid  said  to  me,  *  Now  this  is  the  first  time  we  have  been  alone  together; 
I  have  no  goods,  but  I  have  ivory ;  let  me,  I  pray  you,  sell  some  ivorj, 
and  give  the  goods  to  you.*  This  was  encouraging;  but  I  said, 'Not 
yet,  but  by  and  by.'  I  had  still  a  few  barter  goods  left,  which  I  had 
taken  the  precaution  to  deposit  with  Mohamad  bin  Saleh  before  going  to 
Manyuema,  in  case  of  returning  in  extreme  need."  What  follows  eannot 
well  be  epitomized :  a  sudden  and  total  change  of  fortune  was  never  told 
in  such  few  and  simple  words  : — 

"  But  when  my  spirits  were  at  their  lowest  ebb,  the  good  Samaritan 
was  dose  at  hand  ;  for  one  morning,  (October  28th,)  Susi  came  ninning 
at  the  top  of  his  speed  and  gasped  out, '  An  Englishman !  I  see  him,' 
and  o£f  he  darted  to  meet  him.  The  American  flag  at  the  head  of 
the  caravan  told  of  the  nationality  of  the  stranger*  Bales  of  goods,  baths 
of  tin,  huge  kettles,  cooking-pots,  tents,  etc.,  made  me  think, '  Thismnst 
be  a  luxurious  traveller,  and  not  one  at  his  wits*  end  like  me.*  It  was 
Henry  Moreland  Stanley,  the  travelling  correspondent  of  the  New  Yorh 
Herald,  sent  by  James  Gordon  Bennett,  junior,  at  an  expense  of  more 
than  four  thousand  pounds,  to  obtain  accurate  information  about  Dr. 
Livingstone  if  living,  and  if  dead  to  bring  home  my  bones.  The  sews  be 
had  to  tell  to  one  who  had  been  two  full  years  witiiout  any  tidings  from 
Europe  made  my  whole  frame  thrill.  The  terrible  fate  that  had  befallen 
France,  the  telegraphic  cables  successfully  laid  in  the  Atlantic,  the  election 
of  General  Grant,  the  death  of  good  Lord  Clarendon, — ^my  constant 
friend, — the  proof  that  Her  Maje8ty*s  Government  had  not  forgotten 
me  in  voting  a  thousand  pounds  for  supplies,  and  many  other  points  of 
interest  revived  emotions  that  had  lain  dormant  in  Manyuema.  Appetite 
returned,  and  instead  of  the  spare,  tasteless,  two  meals  a  day,  I  ate  four 
times  daily,  and  in  a  week  began  to  feel  strong.  I  am  not  of  a  demon- 
strative turn ;  as  cold,  indeed,  as  we  islanders  are  usually  reputed  to  be; 
but  this  disinterested  kindness  of  Mr.  Beunett,  so  nobly  carried  into  effeet 
by  Mr.  Stanley,  was  simply  overwhelming.  I  really  do  feel  extremely 
grateful,  and  at  the  same  time  I  am  a  little  ashamed  at  not  being 
more  worthy  of  the  generosity.  Mr.  Stanley  has  done  his  part  with 
untiring  energy ;  good  judgment  in  the  teeth  of  very  serious  obstacles. 
His  helpmates  turned  out  depraved  blackguards,  who,  by  their  exeessei 
at  Zanzibar,  and  elsewhere,  had  ruined  their  constitutions,  and  prepared 
their  systems  to  be  fit  provender  for  the  grave.  They  had  used  up  their 
strength  by  wickedness,  and  were  of  next  to  no  service,  but  rather 
downdrafts  and  unbearable  drags  to  progress.** 

The  long  story  draws  to  its  close.  General  readers  are  familiar  with 
the  details  of  what  may  be  termed  the  Stanley  episode  in  Livingstone's 
career :— how  they  together  explored  parts  of  Tanganyika,  travelled  in 
company    to  Unyenyembe,  aiianged  for  fre^h  supplies  and  men  from  the 
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eoasiy  and  ih«n  parted— Stanley  to  the  bannts  of  oivilized  life,  the  veteran, 
oontrary  to  Mb  young  Mend's  urgent  advice,  to  continue  his  efforts  to 
reach  the  "  four  fountains,"  his  fajioied  approach  to  which  on  reaching 
IJualaba  having  only  whetted  his  desire  to  see  them.  From  this  point 
a  few  entries,  taken  at  distant  intervals,  must  bring  us  to  the  last  portion 
of  the  great  traveller's  life-work. 

Part  of  the  months  of  November  and  December  were  spent  in  sur* 
Teying  the  northern  shore  of  Tanganyika.  In  January,  1872,  the  start 
for  Unyanyembe  was  made.    **  Fehruwry  8r^. — Mr.  Stanley  has  severe 

fever,  with  great  pains  in  the  back  and  loins So  ill  [next  day]  that  we 

carried  him  in  a  cot  across  flat  forest  and  land  covered  with  short  grass 
foT  three  hours."  "  February  6th. — Off  at  six  a.m.  Mr.  Stanley  a 
little  better,  but  still  carried  across  same  level  forest."  Unyanyembe 
was  reached  on  the  18th  ;  where  he  found,  "  by  the  arrival  of  the  fast 
Bamadan  on  the  14th  of  November,  and  a  Nautical  Almanac,"  that  he 
'*  was  on  that  date  twenty-one  days  too  fast  in  his  reckoning."  ^^March 
lAih, — Mr.  Stanley  leaves.  I  commit  to  his  care  my  journal  sealed  with 
five  seals :  the  impressions  on  them  are  those  of  an  American  gold 
coin,  anna  and  half  anna,  and  cake  of  paint  with  royal  arms.  Posi- 
tively not  to  be  opened."  **  March  l^th, — Birthday.  My  Jesus,  my 
King,  my  Life,  my  All ;  I  again  dedicate  my  whole  self  to  Thee.  Accept 
me,  and  grant,  0  gracious  Father!  that  ere  this  year  is  gone  I  may  finish 
my  task.  In  Jesus'  name  I  ask  it.    Amen,  so  let  it  be."    **  May  l^th  and 

l^tK — One  of  Dugumbe's  men  came  to-day  from  Ujiji They  went  to 

liomame,  about  eleven  days  west,  and  found  it  to  be  about  the  size  of 
Luamo ;  it  comes  from  a  Lake,  and  goes  to  Lualaba,  near  the  Kisingite,  a 
cataract.  Dugumbe  then  sent  his  people  down  Lualaba,  where  much  ivory 
is  to  be  obtained.  They  secured  a  great  deal  of  copper — one  thousand  thick 
bracelets."  **  May  28r(l. — There  seems  but  little  prospect  of  Christianity 
spreading  by  ordinary  means  among  Mohammedans.  Their  pride  is  a 
great  obstacle,  and  is  very  industriously  nurtured  by  its  votaries.  No 
new  invention  or  increase  of  power  on  the  part  of  Christians  seems  to 
disturb  the  self-complacent  belief  that,  ultimately,  all  power  and  dominion 
in  this  world  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  Moslems.  Mohammed  will  appear 
at  last  in  glory,  with  all  his  followers  saved  by  him.  When  Mr.  Stanley's 
Arab  boy  £rom  Jerusalem  told  the  Arab  bin  Saleh  that  he  was  a  Christian, 
he  was  asked,  *  Why  so,  don't  you  know  that  all  the  world  will  soon  be 
Mohanomedan  ?  Jerusalem  is  ours ;  all  the  world  is  ours,  and  in  a  short 
time  we  shall  overcome  all.'    Theirs  are  great  expectations  1 " 

Livingstone's  suspense  was  ended  by  the  arrival  of  fifty-seven  men  and 
boys,  and  quickly  all  is  '*  pounding,  packing,  bargaining,  weighing,  and 
disputing  amongst  the  porters."  *'  August  Ibth, — The  men  came  yester- 
day, having  been  seventy-four  days  from  Bagamoio.  Most  thankful  to  the 
Giver  of  all  good  I  am.  I  have  to  give  them  a  rest  of  a  few  days,  and 
then  start."  The  object  of  this  "  start "  was  in  the  first  place  to  make 
for  Tanganyika,  and  thence  for  Bangweolo,  in  order  by  passing  round 
the  southern  shore  of  this  lake  to  intercept  any  possible  source  of  the 
Nile  that  might  be  beyond  it.  The  journey  proved  one  of  unusual  hard* 
Bhip,  and  to  the  explorer,  whose  constitution  had  probably  been  more 
severely  shaken  by  his  sufferings  in  Manyuema  than  he  supposed,  it 
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was  the  last.  We  can  give  no  detuls  of  it»  for  want  of  space.  It  must 
suffice  to  say  that  Tanganyika  was  sighted  on  October  8th ;  by  Deoember 
the  strength  of  the  strong  man  was  evidently  failing  fast ;  by  the  beginmn^ 
of  January,  1878,  the  march  became  '*  one  continual  plunge  in  and  oat  of 
morass,  and  through  rivers  which  were  only  distinguishable  from  the 
surrounding  waters  by  their  deep  currents,  and  the  necessity  for  nsin^ 
canoes.  To  a  man  reduced  in  strength,  and  chronically  affected  with 
dysenteric  symptoms/'  there  could  only  be  one  issue  to  exposure  like  this. 
But  for  months  more  the  brave  spirit  straggled  on.    Guides  were  now  oflen 

refused.  *' Our  progress  is  distressingly  slow.  Wet,  wet,  wet the  land  near 

the  Lake  being  very  level,  the  rivers  spread  out  into  broad  friths  and  sponges. 
The  streams  are  so  numerous  that  there  has  been  a  scarcity  of  names." 

In  the  middle  of  February  we  find  him  writing : — '*  If  the  good  Lord 
gives  me  favour,  and  permits  me  to  finish  my  work,  I  shall  thank  and  bless 
Him,  though  it  has  cost  me  untold  toil,  pain,  and  travel ;  this  trip  has 
made  my  hair  all  grey."  His  party  behaved  nobly,  or  their  leader  must 
have  succumbed  long  before  he  did.  "  March  25th, — Nothing  earthly 
will  make  me  give  up  my  work  in  despair.  I  encourage  myself  in 
the  Lord  my  God,  and  go  forward."  Having  procured  canoes,  with 
infinite  trouble  and  delays,  the  Chambeze  was  crossed  on  March  26th : — 
**  It  is  about  four  himdred  yards  wide,  with  a  quick  clear  current  of  two 

knots There  is  one  great  lock  after  another,  with  thick  mats  of  hedges, 

formed  of  aquatic  plants  between.  The  volume  of  water  is  enormous. 
We  punted  five  hours,  and  then  camped."  It  is  the  same  tale  of  labour 
and  exposure  till  April  10th,  when  one  is  not  surprised  to  read : — "  I  am 
pale,  bloodless,  and  weak  from  bleeding  profusely  ever  since  the  81st  of 
March  last :  an  artery  gives  off  a  copious  stream,  and  takes  away  my 
strength."  He  adds,  **  0,  how  I  long  to  be  permitted  by  the  Over 
Power  to  finish  my  work  I "  Two  days  later  he  *'  tottered  along  nearly 
two  hours,  and  then  lay  down  quite  done."  He  has  now  to  submit,  though 
very  unwillingly,  to  be  frequently  carried  by  the  men,  and  on  the  19th  of 
April  he  says : — **  I  am  excessively  weak,  and  but  for  the  donkey  could  not 
move  a  hundred  yards." 

The  particulars  of  the  mournful  end  have  already  been  given  in  these 
pages,  and  do  not  need  to  be  repeated  here.  The  heart  of  LivmasTONS 
lies  in  the  wilds  of  Africa,  his  bones  rest  amidst  the  renowned  and  good 
of  his  countrymen  in  Westminster  Abbey ;  and  his  memory  will  long  be 
a  rallying-point  for  all  who,  under  the  divine  impulses  of  which  our 
nature  is  susceptible,  unconsciously  ennoble  themselves  while  seeking  to 
elevate  the  most  wretched  and  down-trodden  of  their  race*  X. 
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1874. — This  is  a  noble  volume. 
Originally  the  chapters  it  contains 
were  spoken  from  the  pulpit ;  but 
they  have  been  altered  so  as  to 
give  them  the  flow  of  an  historical 
narrative.  And  a  most  wonderful 
narrative  it  is.  Do  we  speak  some- 
times of  the  '* romance**  of  history? 
The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  so  called, 
is  full  of  it ;  there  is  no  other  piece 
of  histoiy  in  the  world  so  replete 
with  marvellous  but  unquestionable 
facts.  Dr.  Dykes  has  succeeded  in 
bringing  out  the  events  recorded  in 
the  Acts  in  a  very  charming  man- 
ner, and  in  throwing  such  light 
upon  them  as  to  make  the  scenes 
live  before  our  eye.  Beginning 
with  Ascension  Day  he  leads  us 
through  the  principal  passages  con- 
tained in  this  portion  of  the  New 
Testament  as  far  as  the  establish- 
nxent  of  Christianity  at  Antioch ;  and 
we  can  assure  our  readers  that  the 
careful  perusal  of  his  pages  will 
prove  to  them  a  great  spiritual  and 
intellectual  treat.  The  style  is  lucid, 
the  criticism  accurate,  the  tone  lofty, 
and  the  entire  character  of  the 
work  singularly  elevating.  At  the 
commencement  of  each  chapter  Dr. 
Dykes  gives  us  a  revised  version  of 
the  paragraph  dwelt  upon,  which, 
if  it  sometimes  lacks  the  flow  of  the 
Authorised  Version,  certainly  sheds 
light  upon  the  passage,  as  it  care- 
fully marks  the  force  of  the  Greek 
article,  and  also  of  the  aorist  and 
other  forms  of  the  verb. 

In  a  brief  notice  like  this  there  is 
not  room  for  quotation,  otherwise  we 
might  select  numerous  paragr  aphs 
of  great  beauty  as  specimens  of  the 
whole.  The  chapter  on  the  Hellenist 
and  the  Hebrew  is  most  instructive ; 
that  on  the  conversion  of  the  Ethi- 
opian eunuch  replete  with  interest ; 
and  that  on  the  history  of  Cornelius 
quite  inspiring,  especially  to  the 
Gentile  mind.     "This,"  says  our 


author,  "  was  the  Pentecost  of  the 
Gentiles.  Suddenly,  just  as  at 
Jerusalem,  on  the  whole  assembly 
of  worshippers,  with  some  visible, 
unmistakable  signs,  if  not  with  rush 
of  wind  or  tongue  of  flame,  there 
fell  the  Holy  Ghost.'*  Yes;  and 
where  Christ  is,  there  is  the  Church ; 
and  therefore  hierarchism  and  high- 
churchism  accord  ill  with  the 
transactions  at  Ceesarea,  as  also 
does  the  ultra-spiritualism  of  those 
who  deem  the  sacraments  of  no 
value.  Comehus  and  his  friends  were 
baptized ;  but  Peter  did  not  baptize 
them  or  him.  (Acts  x.  47,  48.) 

At  the  close  of  his  volume  Dr. 
Dykes  speaks  of  the  period  he  has 
reviewed  as  a  revival ;  and  "  of  all 
revivals,  it  was  the  flrst,  the  greatest, 
and  the  most  typical."  It  was  "  the 
expulsive,  self-expandiog  age  of  the 
Church;"  and  ''whenever  tbeChurch 
is  to  be  mightily  and  widely  aggres- 
sive, her  life  must  revert  to  the 
primitive  type."  Is  she  about  to  do 
this  ?  Are  the  present  signs  of  the 
times  indicative  of  the  approach 
of  a  great  spiritual  quickening  ?  We 
trust  they  are ;  and  such  books  as 
the  one  before  us,  and  others  we 
might  name,  will  we  doubt  not  be 
the  means  of  helping  it  on,  and  of 
giving  it  a  right  character  and  aim. 

We  do  not  wonder  that  this 
volume  has  already  reached  a 
second  edition ;  and  that  it  should 
be  so  appreciated  by  the  Christian 
public  is,  we  think,  a  good  omen.  We 
have  abimdance  of  light,  ephemeral 
literature  in  the  present  day,  and 
plenty  of  "  sermon  literature  **  with 
very  little  in  it  that  is  deep  and  solid ; 
and,  without  question,  with  a  large 
class  of  persons  such  works  will  be 
the  most  popular.  But  thoughtful 
minds  will  read  thoughtful  books ; 
and  many  such  are  teeming  from 
the  press,  and  are  doubtless  doing 
a  great  work.    We  presume  that 
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Dr.  Dykes  will  give  oa  another 
voltune,  whioh  will  cany  os  from 
Antiooh  to  Borne,  and  we  shall  hail 
its  appearance  with  pleasure. 

A  Comp&ndiouiDietionary  of  the 
French  Language,  By  O.  Mctssonf 
Assistant  Master  and  Librarian 
in  Harrow  School.  London:  Mac* 
mUlan  and  Co, — ^In  spite  of  the 
mnltiplicity  of  French  dictionaries, 
we  think  that  M.  Masson's  new 
Toliime  will  be  fonnd  to  have 
distinctive  features  of  its  own, 
which  will  render  it  particnlarly 
nseful.  Let  ns  mention,  in  the 
first  place,  the  etymologies.  All 
onr  readers  are  aware  of  the  vast 
importance  of  these  in  philology, 
and  yet  we  do  not  know  that  any 
of  the  numerous  school  lexicons  give 
them.  M.  Masson  has  made  them 
a  prominent  item  in  his  book,  tak- 
ing as  his  authorities  Messrs.  Littre, 
Scholer,  and  Brachet.  The  index 
of  doublets  or  diverging  derivations, 
compiled  from  M.  Braohet's  Die- 
tionnaire  des  Doublets  de  laLangue 
Franqaisct  is  another  interesting 
novelty,  by  means  of  which  the 
young  student  will  be  enabled  to 
solve  many  a  puzzling  and  curious 
problem. 

The  historical  and  literary  tables 
prefixed  to  the  work  constitute  one 
of  its  most  striking  features.  They 
form,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  summary 
of  French  literature  down  to  the 
present  time,  and  include  a  list  of 
chronicles  and  memoirs  with  short 
critical  notices,  a  synopsis  of  the 
*'  CJuinsons  de  geste"  and  a  tabular 
conspectus  of  the  newspapers  and 
periodicals  issued  during  the  Bevo- 
lution,  the  Empire,  and  the  Besto- 
ration. 

The  Dictionary,  which  is  elegantly 


printedf  and  in  a  oonvenient  ahape, 
commends  itself  to  all  those  who 
would  acquire  aihozough  knowledge 
of  the  French  language  and  litera- 
ture. 

Bachsliding.  By  W,  P.  Lock* 
hart,  Liverpool,  London:  Hod" 
der  and  Stoughton,  1875. — ^A  small 
volume  on  an  important  subject. 
It  contains  some  valuable  thoughts ; 
but  is  defective,  making  no  referenee 
to  such  passages  as  Heb.  vL  4-6 ; 
iii.  12.  The  author  does  not  inti- 
mate that  it  is  possible  for  a  believer 
to  fall  away  finally,  and  thus  many  of 
his  expostulations  lose  their  force. 

The  Christian  in  the  World.  By 
the  Bev.  W.  D,  Faunce.  London : 
Hodder  and  Stoughton.  1875. — 
This  is  an  American  work,  which 
the  publishers  have  done  well  to 
issue  in  this  country.  It  is  a  plea 
for  practical  Christianity  in  the 
daily  affairs  of  life,  its  key-note 
being  "  duty,"  performed  with  the 
principle  in  view  of  pleasing  Christ. 
The  diapter  on  the  "Christian in 
his  recreations"  is  judicious  and 
valuable;  as  indeed  is  the  whole 
work. 

The  Verity  of  the  Besurrection 
from  the  Dead.  An  Appeal  to  the 
Common  Sense  of  the  People.  By 
Thomas  Cooper.  London :  Hodder 
and  Stoughton. 

Voices  of  the  Prophets.  Twelve 
Lectures  preached  in  the  Chapel  of 
Lincoln's  Inn  in  the  Years  1870- 
1874 ;  on  the  Foundation  of 
Bishop  Warburtcn.  By  Edwin 
Hamilton  Qijford,  L,D.t  Examin- 
ing Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of 
London.  Edinburgh:  T,  and  T. 
Clark. 
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ANNIVEKSARY  OF  THE 
SOCIETY. 

AinruAL  uKvnsQ,* 

(Concluded  Jrorn  page  660.) 

Thb  Bar.  Dr.  Pvsshov,  (Pbesipbrt 
or  TBS  CoiTFBBBNCE,)  after  afewgracefal 
prefatory  remarks  said,  I  am  called 
upon  to  move : — 

"  Thai  the  Report,  an  abstract  qf  which 
ha»  now  been  read,  be  adopted,  and  that 
it  be  printed  atid  circulated  under  the 
directum  of  the  Committee" 
Well,  Sir,  the  Report  is  a  yeiy  beautiful 
one,  and  a  very  encouraging  one;  but  I 
muBt  say  (and  my  friend  Mr.  Perks  will 
forgive  me  if  I  say)  I  scarcely  heard  it  ; 
for  I  was  listening  to  another  Report 
all  the  while— the  Report  that  was  read 
laat  year;  and  there  was  borne  into  my 
inner  sense  mysteriously  the  "  sound  of 
a  Yoice  that  is  still."    I  am  persuaded 
that  most  of  na  in  this  Hall  have  this 
experience.     While  we  are  naturally 
jubilant,  as  we  ought  to  be,  on  the  re- 
turn of  this  our  Anniyersary,  we  are 
anbjectB  at  the  same  time  of  a  tender 
oppression  of  sorrow.    The  goodly  pre- 
sence of  that  manly  form, — the  consistent 
life,  like    a  Pharos-light  flashing  its 
white  rays  so  steadily  over  the  sea  of 
doubt   and   darkness, — ^the  persnasiye 
voice,  so  rich  in  its  quiet  power,  and 
which  waxed  so  eloquent  when  it  spoke 
of  Jesus,— the  tireless  eye  which  faltered 
not  in  its  &ithful  watching  upon  the 
heights  of  Zion, — ^these  have  been  so 
recently  ours  in  possession,  they  cannot 
cease  to  be  ours  in  memory.   But  while 
our  sorrow  must  not  be  rebellious  nor 
bewildering,  we  must  grieve  to-day  be- 
cause, to  use  words  that  may  be  as  wor- 
thily applied  to  Luke  Hoult  Wiseman 
aa  to  that  other,  greater  in  the  world's 
eye,  to  whom  they  originally  referred, — 

"  Now  b  the  ttatelj  colamn  broke, 
Tb«  boMon  light  Is  quenched  in  moke ; 
The  trumpet'e  eilver  soond  Is  etill. 
The  warder  lilent  on  the  hill.** 

Our  sympathies  go  out,  moreoyer,after 
our  sister  Churches  who  mourn  their 


dead.     Last  year  at  the  Anniversary 
Meeting  of  hia  denomination  I  stood 
upon  this  platform  by  the  side  of  Charles 
New,  then  Just  departing  for  Africa. 
That  intrepid  spirit  toils  on  earth  no 
more.    Our  friends  of  the  great  Mis- 
sionary Society,  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  of  America,  have  lost  also,  as 
we  have,  one  of  their  General  Secre- 
taries—one  that  was  a  pillar  of  their 
strength.     Dr.  Thomas  M.  Eddy,  the 
energetic  worker,  the  glorious  preacher 
of  Christ,  the  large-souled,  brotherly 
man  whose  friendship  was  precious  as 
a  jewel,  sleeps  in  Jesus  now.    And  mul- 
.  titudes  of  others  we  have  lost  who  did 
not  occupy  perhaps  so  much  space  be- 
fore the  world,  but  who  were  men  of  the 
plain  heroic  breed  who  love  heaven's 
silence   more  than  fiune.     We  must 
grieve  over  these  losses: — 

**  Why  do  we  make  our  moan 
For  losees  which  enrich  us  yet, 
With  upward  yearning  of  regret  ? 
Bleaker  than  unmoased  stone 

Our  IlTes  were,  but  for  this  inunortal  galo 
Of  unstilled  longing  and  inspiring  pain 
For  noble  natures  gone.** 

It  were  to  dishonour  our  friends,  our 
glorified  friends,  only  to  weep  over  their 
sepulchres.  The  work  which  they  have 
left  us  is  as  necessary  to  be  done ;  the 
triumph  in  which  th^  believed,  and 
which  th^  now  know,  is  as  certain  and 
as  sure.  I  do  not  wonder  that  there 
should  be  a  clause  in  the  Report  about 
the  Committee  being  oppr^sed  with 
anxiety.  It  must  be  so.  When  veterans, 
instead  of  being  spared  to  marshal  and 
to  counsel,  are  r6moved,->when  princes 
and  great  men  are  taken  in  swift  suc- 
cession from  our  Israel,  anxieties  will 
creep  over  us  in  connection  with  the 
maintenance  and  with  the  spread  of 
this  cause ;  but  they  must  be  resisted — 
resisted  by  earnest  faith  and  resisted  by 
honest  work.  I  remember  some  years 
ago,  in  company  with  my  valued  friend, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Conference,  I  started 
one  fine  autumnal  morning  to  cross  the 
pass  of  the  Oemmi,  in  Switzerland.  We 
toiled  for  a  considerable  time,  climbing 


Want  of  space,  we  regret  to  say,  lays  us  under  the  necessity  of  largely 
abbreviating  seversl  of  the  speeches  made  on  this  occasion,  and  even  of  omitting 
one  or  two  entirely. 
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Bteadily,  and  at  eacK  step  getting  higher 
tnd  higher  in  elevation,  now  and  then 
taming  round  that  we  might  rerel  in 
the  beaaty  of  the  yalley  we  had  left 
below.  By  and  bj,  some  two  thousand 
feet  below  ns,  a  thin  mist  began  to  rise. 
Fleecy  and  harmless,  it  seemed  as  though 
the  first  energetic  breece  would  scatter 
it,  or  the  first  glimpse  of  the  sun 
melt  it  to  nothingness ;  but  on  it  crept, 
avoiding  the  higher  landscape,  but 
stealthily  threading  its  way  through 
the  valley  where  the  sun  could  not  see 
it,  gathering  in  volume  as  it  crept  and 
as  it  rolled,  until  there  was  some  danger 
that  even  at  our  lofty  altitude  we  might 
be  overtaken  and  beclouded  by  its  cold, 
damp  shadow.  But  the  sun  was  on  our 
side,  and  the  guide,  who  bore  our  bur- 
dens, and  who  liad  travelled  the  road 
before,  assured  us  we  should  reach  the 
summit,  and  every  step  brought  us 
nearer  to  the  sunshine ;  and  so  by  brave 
trust  and  patient  walking,  although  we 
saw  the  mist  rolling  towards  us  like  a 
solid  wall,  we  outstripped  it  and  the 
unfriendly  wind  on  whose  wings  it  tra- 
velled, and  reached  the  summit  in  safety 
and  in  peace.  And,  0 !  it  is  often  so 
in  our  Christian  enterprise,  and  in  the 
pursuance  of  our  Christian  pilgrimage. 
Doubts  creep  upon  us  like  the  cold  mist 
of  the  morning;  from  the  heights  of 
faith  we  look  down  and  see  them  &r 
below;  and  if  we  continue  to  look  down 
we  fear  them  as  we  see  them  gather,  but 
meanwhile  the  azure  is  cloudless  above, 
the  sun  shines  royally  in  the  heavens; 
and  our  Qnide,  divinely  experienced  and 
divinely  approved,  assures  us  of  escape 
and  of  triumph ;  and  every  step  brings 
us  nearer  to  the  summit,  and  there  the 
Promised  Land  shall  burst  upon  our 
view;  and  we  know  that  the  hosts  of 
the  ransomed  and  the  Mends  from 
whom  we  have  somewhile  parted,  and 
especially  the  King  in  His  beauty,  are 
there. 

Well,  Sir,  I  have  to  congratulate 
the  Society  this  morning;  that  is 
my  province,  if  I  can  do  it  with  a  good 
conscience;  and  1  can  congratulate  the 
Society  upon  the  largest  Income  it  has 
ever  had.  I  would  not,  however,  have 
you  to  build  too  much  upon  that  A 
good  deal  of  it,  remember,  is  pott- 
mortem  liberality.  We  don't  very  much 
affect  that  sort  of  thing  as  a  regular  and 


staple  source  on  which  our  Society  is  to 
depend.  No  objection  to  it  at  all— don't 
mistake  me — that  our  friends '  should 
remember  us  in  their  **  wills ; "  but  thqr 
had  better  remember  us  in  that  stronger 
and  more  resolute  will  which  they  are 
accastomed  to  wield  in  their  lifetime. 
However,  while  I  congratulate  you  upon 
the  large  income,  there  needs  to  be  sus- 
tained, earnest,  persevering,  and  By8t^ 
matic  work,  in  order  to  bring  it  up  to 
the  £200,000  to  which  you  know  it  has 
to  be  brought  within  the  next  ten  years. 
You  understand  that  qnite  perfectly. 
We  made  that  all  right,  if  you  re- 
member, last  year ;  so  thai  if  yon  please 
to  go  on  collecting  and  giving,  and  find 
out  in  winsome  ingenuity  new  ways  of 
getting  and  gathering,  until  that  desir* 
able  consummation  is  reached,  I  won't 
say — to  use  a  word  about  which  I  am 
going  to  comment  by  and  by,  and  it  is 
the  only  word  I  intend  to  comment 
upon  in  the  Keport — I  won't  say  that 
even  that  will  be  "  eventually  ;**  for  I 
&ncy  that  when  we  have  £200,000  we 
shall  want  to  go  considerably  ahead  of 
that,  unless  the  world  should  get  eon* 
verted  in  the  meantime. 

I  congratulate  you  upon  another 
thing,  and  that  is  that  you  are 
quietly  waking  up  to  the  missioD 
of  year  matured  manhood  as  a  Society. 
I  don't  depreciate  at  all — God  forbid 
that  I  should  !— what  has  been  done 
already.  To  a  large  extent  yon 
have  occupied  islands  and  headlands 
and  poets  of  advantage,  and  posts  of 
entrance  and  access;  and  now  the  great 
continents  of  the  world  demand  and 
must  receive  your  attention;  and  not 
only  those,  but  the  cities  of  art,  and  of 
intelligence,  and  of  industry;  the  cities 
where  influence  centres  both  upon  the 
European  continent  and  beyond  iU 
bounds.  I  have  rejoiced  in  looking  at 
the  Beport,  and  it  came  upon  me— 
really,  I  am  sorry  to  say — (it  ahowi  I 
don't  look  very  closely  into  these  things) 
— ^it  came  upon  me  almost  with  a  sense 
of  surprise  that  there  are  some  of  the 
finest  capitals  of  Europe  that  for  the  last 
two  or  three  years  have  been  stations 
of  your  Missionary  Society.  I  r^oice 
to  know  that  the  city  of  Brussels  will 
be  on  the  list  of  stations  when  the  next 
Beport  is  issued.  I  r^oioe  that  you 
have  got  into    the   imperial   city  of 
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Vienna.  Mr.  Perks  said  modestly  there 
was  a  station  in  Austria.  Why,  yon 
havo  gone  to  the  capital,  the  very 
metropolis  of  the  Hapsburgs ;  and 
there,  in  the  midst  of  all  that  Inzury, 
and  that  aboonding  nngodliness,  and  of 
all  that  high  enltare,  too,  jou  have  a 
solitary  wimess  at  any  rate, — the  type 
of  many  others,  and  a  prophecy  of  many 
others, — who  is  testifying  for  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  Well,  then,  you  have  got 
to  Munich,  the  centre  of  German  modern 
art ;  and  1  confess  to  a  feeling  of  pleasure 
as  I  read  that  one  of  your  stations  was 
Augsburg,  a  name  identified,  as  long  as 
art  shall  lire,  «ith  Holbein, — still  more 
interesting  in  connection  with  Philip 
Melancthon  and,  the  Augsburg  Confes* 
aion ;  and,  what  perhaps  is  still  more 
germane  to  the  point,  where  the  AUge^ 
meine  Zeitung,  the  most  widely- circu- 
lated newspaper  in  Southern  Germany, 
is  published.  There  you  have  a  mis- 
sionary who  is  testifying  to  the  truth  as 
it  is  in  Jesus.  But  not  only  on  that  do 
I  congratulate  you,  because  I  think  the 
way  is  providentially  indicated  for  you 
to  go  farther.  I  don't  believe  at  all  in 
yonr  abandoning  that  German  work ;  I 
don't  believe  at  all  in  your  recalling  one 
solitary  witness  out  of  Southern  Ger- 
many ;  but  I  do  believe,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  if  you  improve  what  you  have, 
if  you  stoutly  and  consistently  maintain 
what  you  have,  other  gates  of  access  will 
open  upon  you  into  regions  of  which 
you  do  not  dream  to-day.  I  am  ambi- 
tious, it  may  seem  to  you.  At  any  rate, 
I  want  you  to  get  into  Bohemia.  I 
think  the  Hussite  witness-bearing  wants 
revivirg.  In  the  university  city  of 
Prague,  in  the  library  there,  I  saw  a  veiy 
beautiful  illuminated  copy  of  the  Hus- 
6i*e  Liturgy,  and  some  later  band  had 
very  tastefully  emblazoned  three  por- 
traits emblematical  of  the  glorious 
future — John  Wyclifie  striking  a  match ; 
John  Hubs  kindliog  the  fire ;  and  Martin 
Luther  swinging  a  torch.  That  torch 
has  never  gone  out,  and  never  will.  I 
want  yon  to  carry  back  some  of  that 
old  fire  in  Methodist  censers  borne  in 
Methodist  bands.  I  have  a  sort  of  dim 
vision  before  me  of  a  wonderful  apos- 
tolic succession  in  connection  with  that 
land  of  Bohemia.  Shall  I  give }  ou  tie 
links  of  it  1— John  Huss,  (nobody  will 
deny  that,)  John  Hubs,  ChrisMan  David, 
Count  Zinzendorf,  Peter  Bohler,  and 


John  Wesley ;  there  is  no  break  in  the 
chain  either.  Now  I  think  we  owe 
something  to  Bohemia.  I  should  like 
a  Methodist  witness-bearing  there.  And 
then  there  would  be  Hungary;  and  I 
want  to  get  down  the  Danube  "  event- 
ually,"—no,  not  "eventually,"  if  you 
please,  because  when  you  once  get  into 
Hungary  you  have  that  grand,  wonder- 
ful, unpronounceable  Magyar  language, 
and  that  Magyar  language  is  not  Ger- 
manic or  Sclavonic;  it  has  more  affinity 
with  the  Turkish  language  than  any- 
thing else ;  so  there  you  are  ready  pre- 
pared for  the  Turk.  Now  that  is  my 
point.  Turkey,  Methodists  imagine, 
should  be  attacked  "  eventnally."  After 
yon  have  done  all  the  work  you  can  do 
there,  then  go  and  see  if  you  cannot 
rekindle  some  of  the  fires  upon  the  worn- 
out  altars  amongst  the  Seven  Churches 
of  Asia;  let  us  see  whether  we  cannot 
work  back  again  to  the  places  fiom 
which  some  of  our  light — most  of  our 
light — was  originally  derived.  I  do 
coDgratulate  you,  therefore,  on  your 
first  step.  I  know  very  well  you  will 
say  I  am  enthusiastic,  but  I  mean  to 
be.  I  know  this,  moreover,  that  we 
must  creep  before  we  can  fly;  but  I 
know  that  "eventually"  there  is  a 
chance  that  if  we  do  creep  we  shall  fly, 
because  all  our  strength  in  this  matter, 
just  like  the  strength  of  the  physical 
frame,  increases  and  becomes  more 
sinewy  for  exercise ;  so  that  if  you  will 
only  maintain  the  South  German  Mis- 
sion, I  see  my  way  to  Bohemia  and  to 
Hungary,  and  then  I  am  right  down 
the  Danube  and  not  far  from  the  Bos- 
phorus;  and  then  I  see  my  way  into 
Turkey,  and  we  will  have  a  tilt  with 
the  false  prophet  in  his  own  land. 

Now,  1  am  in  danger  of  making  a 
speech — which  I  am  not  going  to  do ;  I 
mean  a  speech  regular  and  proper.  I  am 
only  making  an  official  speech  this  morn- 
ing ;  but  I  just  want  to  remind  you  of 
your  duty,  and  myself  as  well  of  my  duty, 
in  respect  to  one  other  thing.  I  suppose 
we  never  did  live  in  times  of  such 
extraordinary  spiritual  actifity  as  the 
times  in  which  it  is  our  privilege  to 
live  to-day.  Well,  my  point  is  that  we 
are  to  regard  all  this  as  a  summons 
to  faithful  duty.  Here  and  there  and 
yonder  we  see  the  cloud  rising,  swelling, 
hanging,  and  bui  sting  over  this  and  that 
hill  of  Zion;  Churches  that  have  hm- 
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gniahed  for  yeuB  haye  been  roused  into 
an  activity  of  Ufe  tliat  haa  astonifihed 
them,  and  hare  felt  as  if  the  death-frost 
was  nnchained  which  had  been  long 
benumbing  them  ;   many  have  began 
to  ran  to  and  fro,  inflamed  with  zeal  for 
God  and  lore  for  sools;  old  formal- 
ities hare  been  smitten  like  the  rock 
of  Horeb,  and  the  waters  have  leaped 
forward  in  the  wildemeiss;  the  sound  of 
earth's  only  joyous  wailing,  the  wailing 
of  penitent  hearts  which  loud  Hosannas 
follow,  has  been  heard  from  many  sanc- 
tuaries and  from  many  souls ;  ministers 
whose  disheartened  labours  haye  been 
on  the  rock  for  many  years  have  brought 
their  sheayes  with  a  reaper's  bursting 
gladness;  the  gracious  ndn  has  come 
down*  as  pltif oily  and  bountifully  as  if 
it  were  going  to  be  an  eternal  April  to 
the  ground,  making  it  all  one  emerald, 
and  eyerything  seems  as  if  the  moral 
summer  of  ^e  world  were  coming. 
Eyery  Christian  must  deyoutly  thank 
God  for  the  signs  of  the  times  in  this 
matter.    Well,  but  what  is  the  lesson 
which  it  teaches  us?  What  is  the  morofo 
of  all  this  reyiyal  energy  1    Luther  says 
somewhere,  "The  grace  of  God  is  a 
fljing  shower."    Is  it  to  be  so  ?    I  will 
tell  you,  if  you  want  to  know,  what,  in 
my  judgment,  the  morale  of  all  this  is 
for  us.     In  one  word — "  Work."    Hard 
work — ^harder  work — self-denying  work 
— ^thankGod,  remuneratiye  work  1  There 
is  a  passage  that  you  haye  listened  to, 
that  yon  have  perhi^  quoted  many 
times,  "  For  Zion's  sake  will  I  not  hold 
my  peace,  and  fpr  Jerusalem's  sake  I  will 
not  rest,  until  the  righteousness  thereof 
go  forth  as  brightness,  and  the  salya- 
tion  thereof  as  a  lamp  that  bumeth." 
Who  says  thati    Christ  Is  the  speaker 
there.    It  is  the  glorified  Christ  work- 
ing constantly  for  the  earthly  Zion ;  and 
as  it  is  in  heaven  so  it  is  on  earth. 
There  must  be  no  lingering  on  the 
summit  of  Tabor.    The  solemn  cere- 
mony of  the  Bedeemer's  installation 
as  the  world's  High  Priest  must  be 
shortened.  The  loving  selfishness  which 
would   build  Tabernacles  there  must 
be  scouted.   Why  1    Because  a  poor  lad 
under  the  power  of  a  demon,  and  his 
almost  frantic  &ther,  want  the  Divine 
Healer  in  the  plain  below.    0  !  it  does 
seem  to  me  to  be  the  very  perfection 
of  a  type  or  pattern  for  us  who  aim  to 


be  faithful  servants.  Now,  that  is  our 
pattern;  and  if  you  intend  to  avoid  con- 
demnation, and  to  bring  upon  your- 
selves all  tiie  fulness  of  this  Divine  bap- 
tism, there  must  be  bom  in  the  heart  ef 
each  one  of  you  to-day  a  solenm,  sober 
settled  purpose  to  work  as  yon  have 
never  done  for  the  conversion  of  the 
world. 

The  Ybrt  Rkv.  thb  Dbav  of  CAsna* 
BURT,  said : — My  Lord  Provost  and  my 
Christian  friends,  I  can  assure  you  that  it 
gives  me  very  great  pleasure  to  be  here 
to-day,  and  I  thank  yon  very  much  for 
your  kind  reception  of  me.  It  gives 
me  pleasure  to  be  present,  because  I 
have  for  years  had  a  great  respect  and 
esteem  for  your  Body,  snd  I  feel  that  we 
of  the  Church  of  England  owe  to  you  a 
veiy  great  debt.  While  the  President 
of  your  Conference  was  speaking  of  the 
grotrth  of  spiritual  life  that  marks 
this  present  time,  I  could  not  help  feel- 
ing that  we  owe  very  much  of  the  lift 
that  exists  amongst  us  to  that  example, 
and  to  that  teaching,  which  was  fint  held 
up  to  the  light  in  this  oountiy  by  John 
Wesley.  It  has  been  said  that  if  he  had 
lived  in  the  present  day  he  would  have 
continued  within  the  bounds  of  our 
Church.  Bat  supposing  he  had  done  so, 
it  would  have  been  because  he  would 
have  found  in  our  Church  now  that 
which  he  did  not  find  then — ^a  thorough 
earnestness  on  the  great  question  of 
religion,  and  a  freedom  for  the  exercise 
of  deep,  real  godliness,  which,  though 
I  would  not  say  it  did  not  exist  in  our 
Church  at  that  time,  yet  was  very  much 
crushed  out  of  activity  by  that  formalism 
of  which  Dr.  Punshon  has  spoken.  If 
our  Church  had  been  entirely  dead  at 
that  time,  with  no  Christian  life  In  it^ 
I  do  not  think  we  should  have  been 
allowed  still  to  exist,  or  that  the  large 
measure  of  grace  would  have  been  poured 
out  upon  us,  and  that  power  of  Christian 
usefulness,  which  has  been  vouchsafed 
to  us  in  the  present  day.  And  whom 
have  we  to  thank  for  this  1  Supposing, 
in  His  providence,  God  had  not  then 
interfered,  what  would  have  been  our 
fate  to-day  1  I  ask  whether  we  do  not 
owe  it  to  your  great  Founder,  and  to 
the  example  and  work  of  your  Body, 
that  we  in  our  Church  have  roused  our- 
selves to  more  active  exertions,  and  en- 
deavoured te  live  more  thoroughly  for 
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iho  honour  of  CluriBt  and  to  do  HIb  work 
npon  earth  1  I  feel,  therefore,  that  in 
heing  present  to-daj,  I  am  doing  nothing 
more  than  mj  duty,  in  offering  my 
thanks  both  to  your  Founder  and  to 
your  Body  for  the  good  that  you  have 
done  to  us :  and  that  good  has  not 
oeased  now.  I  think  that  though  we 
ought  to  yalue  the  blessedness  of  Chris- 
tina nnity;  that  though  we  ought  to 
endeayour  all,  as  much  as  possible,  to 
speak  the  same  thing— to  have  one  Lord, 
one  faith,  and  one  baptism — ^yet,  never- 
theless, it  is  with  this  as  it  is  constsntly 
with  all  great  truths,  that  a  one^ded 
representation  of  truth  is  not  a  eomplete 
one,  and  that  alongside  with  Christian 
unify  we  hare  to  tiiJce  into  account  also 
another  great  point,  and  that  is  Chris- 
tian freedom  and  liberty.  I  know  it  is 
a  diffienlt  problem  always  to  make  unity 
and  freedom  exist  together;  but  I  think 
that  in  this  great  nation  to  a  very  great 
extent  we  do  it,  and  that  we  should 
endeayour  to  remember  that  those  two 
things  go  side  by  side,  and  that  if  we 
are  to  struggle  for  Christian  nnity  and 
Christian  peaee,  we  must  not  do  so  at 
the  expense  of  Christian  freedom. 

Now  in  this  Beport,  the  adoption  of 
which  I  am  seconding,  you  have  quoted 
from  the  QuarteHy  Review  a  passage  in 
which  mention  is  made  of  the  effect  in 
this  country  of  our  religion.  It  is  said : 
''We  must  admit  that  it  was  intended 
we  should  endeayour  to  impart  to  it 
[India]  also  a  knowledge  of  that  religion 
which  has  made  our  own  nation  what  it 
is,  and  without  which  no  nation  can 
ever  become  free  and  happy  or  per- 
manently great."  Now,  I  ask  you, 
where  is  religion  most  strong  and  power- 
full  Where  the  indiyidoal  is  allowed 
freedom,  or  where  he  is  shackled  by  the 
weight  of  authority  1  Is  religion  flourish- 
ing in  Italy )  They  have  there,  perhaps 
more  than  anywhere  else,  been  com- 
pelled to  use  the  same  language  if  they 
do  not  always  think  the  same  thing. 
What  is  the  position  there  ]  We  have 
really  to  light  again  the  lamp  of  religion 
there,  because  it  was  extinguished.  The 
priest  in  Italy  is  not  a  power  in 
their  life.  He  is  absolutely  passed  by; 
he  is  a  nonentity;  nothing  is  thought 
of  him ;  the  political  authorities  ignore 
him  altogether.  What  more  miserable 
testimony  could  there  be  to  the  effect  of 


an  enforced  uniformity  and  the  shack- 
ling of  the  minds  of  men  ?  I  do  not  say 
that  sometimes  we  do  not  allow  our  free- 
dom to  run  into  excesses.    I  think  we 
do.    I  think  that,  like  all  priyileges  and 
advantages,  the  privilege  of  tMnking 
our  thoughts  upon  religion  and  being 
free  to  act  upon  those  thoughts,  carries 
with  it  very  great  responsibility;  but 
we  ought  not  to  sacrifice  a  great  prin- 
ciple because  there  are  some  who  cany  it 
into  excess.    I  feel  that  if  we  were  in 
England  to  bring  about  sach  a  state  of 
things  as  that  all  belonged  to  the  same 
Body,  the  effect  would  be  that  an  indiffer- 
ence and  supineness  would  gradually 
creep  over  us,  and  I  don't  think  it  would 
be  a  result  to  be  desired,  even  if  brought 
about  by  proper  means.     I  think  .we 
brighten  one  another's  paths  by  the  good 
influence  of  example,  and  by  thoughts 
being  differently  put  We  are  not  all 
made  exactly  in  the  same  mould ;  and  if 
we  were,  this  would  be  a  very  tiresome 
world ;  it  would  be  unendurable  if  every- 
where we  went  we  met  only  our  own 
doubles.  What  makes  the  world  pleasant 
and  agreeable   is  that  different  per- 
sons  communicate  different  views  of 
things  according  to  their  different  ways 
of  looking  at  objects.     We  often  con- 
sequently have  pleasant  debates,  and 
these  debates  and  arguments  generally 
confirm  us  in  our  own  opinions.    Some- 
times they  do  not ;  for  very  often  they 
produce  that  which  is  the  right  effect — 
the  feeling  that  there  is  a  good  deal  to 
be  said  on  the  other  side,  even  though 
we  may  still  keep  to  our  own  opinion. 
I  think  our  great  object  should  be  to  do 
our  own  work  in  that  part  of  the  Lord's 
vineyard  where  He  has  placed  us ;  each 
of  us  to  bring  our  own  contribution,  and 
do  our  best  to  make  it  a  real  contri- 
bution, building  not  merely  on  the  right 
foundation,  but  coming  with  precious 
Jewels  and  costly  work ;  not  building  with 
stubble  a  houae  that  will  be  destroyed 
when  the  fire  comes  to  prove  it.  I  think 
that  not  only  should  we  work  as  the 
President  of  the  Conference  tells  us,  but 
we  should  aim  to  do  onr  very  best  to 
make  our  work  such  as — speaking  with 
all  remembrance  of  oar  infirmity  and  of 
the  goodness  of  that  Saviour  for  whom 
we  work — ^may  be  as  worthy  of  His 
acceptance  as  we  possibly  can  make  it, 
even  if  all  the  time  we  feel  that  it  fldla 
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fiv  shorl  both  of  wbii  we  woold  widi  it  miflBioiuuy  enterprise  tiun  we  do— for 
to  be,  and  ni  what  we  migbt  make  it  to  it  is  a  great  and  noble  work — and  I 
be  if  we  more  folly  loved  our  Savionr,  know  of  no  work  in  which  we  could 
and  were  more 'anxioos  for  the  salration  unite  together  more  loYingly  than  in 
of  the  seals  of  those  aroond  as.  bringing  those  to  Christ  who  do  not 
Now  if  in  this  work  we  are  some-  know  His  name.  It  is  a  great  work  in 
what  stimulated  bj  the  example  of  which  we  may  go  together  side  by  side, 
others,  though  it  be  an  inferior  motire,  and  I  rejoice  to  know  that  oar  misdon- 
yet  in  this  coinplez  chain  of  tangled  aries  do  work  side  by  side.  I  know  that 
minds  and  motiyes  that  snrronnds  ns  in  the  work  of  translating  the  Scriptures 
good  effects  may  arise  from  it.  For  the  missionaries  belonging  to  oar  Body 
instance,  yon  in  the  great  work  of  this  and  the  missionaries  belonging  to  this 
Society  are  treading  very  near  the  Body  constantly  meet  together  to  assist 
heeU  of  oar  Church  Missionary  Society,  in  the  translation,  that  abroad,  as  heie^ 
Well,  I  should  be  yery  sorry  if  the  there  may  be  one  Bible  to  which  we  all 
two  Societies  did  not  work  together  of  as  may  appeal  in  common ;  and  as 
in  lore.  Ton  know  that  they  do ;  you  long  as  we  have  that  one  Bible,  and  as 
know  there  is  not  the  slightest  on-  longas  we  tiy  to  bring  ooxselTes  into  con- 
pleasant  feeling  on  oar  part  becaose  you  formity  with  it,  so  long — ^though  there 
will  get,  as  I  hope  you  will  do,  your  are  various  points  on  wliich  we  shall 
£20'),000;  bat  still  it  is  a  reason  why  take  our  different  sides,  neverthelees— 
we  should  make  our  £25-1,000  up  to  we  shall  be  kept  in  "the  unity  of  the 
£800,^00  as  soon  as  we  can.  I  think  it  Spirit"  and  "in  the  bond  of  peace."  It 
Ib  a  proper,  though  not  a  very  high,  is  the  Bible  that  binds  us  together,  and 
motiye.  Our  real  motive  ought  to  be  to  as  long  as  we  heartily  try  to  follow  the 
work  for  Christ;  but  I  think  we  may  precepts  and  to  be  guided  in  our  fiuth 
fiurly  say  to  our  people,  "You  most  by  what  we  find  in  that  blessed  Book  we 
exert  younelves  a  little  more :  here  is  a  shall  not  be  fiur  apart.  We  may  have 
Body  that  does  not  possess  the  same  small  points  of  difference  between  m, 
amount  of  worldly  wealth  as  you  do — are  just  as  in  the  same  household  there  may 
you  going  to  let  your  contributions  &11  be  those  who  take  different  sides  in 
below  theirs  1"  Not  that  I  have  the  politics;  but  so  long  as  we  do  it  in  love, 
slightest  narrow  feeling  about  it.  I  hope  and  so  long  as  we  keep  to  that  Book,  so 
that  you  will  get  what  you  want ;  and  I  far  we  really  shall  be  walking  veiy  close 
hope  that  we  shall  still  do  our  best  to  together,  and  those  things  on  which  we 
keep  ahead  of  you.  If  we  cannot,  the  take  different  views  will  fiall  back  into 
greater  honour  to  yoa ;  we  will  bear  oar  their  real  inherent  littleness ;  for  the 
second  place — well,  perhaps  we  shall  not  things  on  which  we  agree  are  many 
altogether  like  it,  nor  ought  we  to  like  and  great,  and  the  things  on  which 
it,  because  we  should  not  be  doing  our'  we  differ  are  small  and  nnimporiant. 
duty — ^we  should  not  be  bringing  our  But  there  are  dangers  in  the  present 
tithe  into  the  Lord's  treasury,  and  it  day  which  assail  us  from  two  sides, 
would  show  that  there  were  very  narrow  There  is  danger  from  soeptidsm,  and 
hearts  among  us;  but  we  should  bear  it  alto  from  the  wonderful  revival  of 
with  the  feeling  that  you  were  doing  mediaeval  superstition  amongst  us;  and 
your  duty  and  we  were  not  I  rejoice,  here  I  mny  give  as  special  reason  why  I 
and  always  have  rejoiced,  in  this  great  am  graceful  to  this  Society.  You  know 
work  of  yours.  I  have  always  felt  that  in  our  city  of  Canterbury  we  have 
that  the  contributions  to  missionary  lately  had  cardinals,  and  dukes,  and 
enterprise  are  a  fair  gauge  of  the  living  bishops,  and  all  sorts  of  people,  come 
fidth  of  the  Body  that  gives  them,  and  down  to  open  a  chapel  dedicated  to  Sk 
therefore  it  has  always  given  me  pleasure  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  (Thomas  d 
and  joy  when  I  have  seen  how  laige  a  Becket,  as  we  call  him,)  and  yet  the 
sum  is  collected  by  your  Society,  indica-  Church  of  England  has  not  done 
ting  theamount  of  faithand  self  denial  and  anything  to  right  herself.  Butyonr  Body 
devotion  to  the  Lord's  work  called  forth  has,  because  you  have  done  something 
by  the  operations  of  the  Society.  I  think  at  Rome.  Under  the  freedom  that  now 
we  oug^t  to  learn  a  greater  lesson  from  exists  in  Italy  there  axe  four  Comma* 
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nities  who  haye  appointed  minlonaries 
ttt  Borne,  but  the  Church  of  England  la 
not  one  of  them ;  therefore  they  are  not 
"  avenging  me  of  mine  adyersary,"  bat 
yon  are.  Under  the  walla  of  the  Vati- 
can yon  haye  eetabliahed  in  Borne  itself 
a  miaaion  in  which  yon  are  holding  up 
that  lamp  of  light  which  we  tniat  both 
the  Church  of  England  and  your  Body 
aie  holding  up  in  this  country ;  there- 
fore I  thank  you  for  carrying  to  Bome 
that  light  which  those  at  Canterbury  are 
endeayouringy  if  not  altogether  to  put 
outsat  least  to  darken.  I  thank  you  yery 
much  for  the  minBion  you  haye  opened 
at  Bome. 

I  may  alao  here,  aa  I  haye  referred  to 
that  part  of  the  Beport,  mention  that 
when  two  yean  ago  I  waa  in  America 
I  had  several  opportunities  of  seeing 
the  greatness  of  your  position  there. 
I  saw  again  and  again  members 
of  your  Body,  and  often  talked  with 
them,  and  receiyed  from  them  great 
kindness ;  and  I  may  mention,  perhaps, 
two  things  which  struck  me.  At  one  of 
the  Meetings  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance 
a  bishop  was  called  upon  to  open  the 
prooee^bngs  with  prayer.  The  Chair- 
man  said,  "  Will  Bishop  open 

the  proceedings  with  prayer  1"  and  the 
person  who  rose  up  and  answered  this 
was  a  Negro  gentleman,  a  bishop  in 
the  Episcopal  Methodist  Church  of 
America;  and  I  may  say  this,  that  a  more 
simple,  well-arranged  prayer  was  not 
offered  during  the  whole  of  the  Meeting 
of  the  Alliance,  or  one  that  was  more 

thoroughly  Biblical What   struck 

me  was  that  it  was  in  such  thorough 
good,  quiet  taste.  It  came  from 
the  heart.  There  was  no  attempt 
whatever  at  fine  speaking,  which  in 
prayer  is  of  all  things  most  objection- 
able. It  was  a  really  calm,  quiet,  ear- 
neat  prayer  to  God  for  assistance, 
deUvered  very  honestly, —just  the  sort  of 
thing  that  made  one's  heart  swell  with 
love  towards  him,  and  feel  that  he  was 
one  who  deserved  the  hand  of  fraternal 
affection.  I  also  met  another  of 
the  bishops  of  your  Community — Bishop 
Simpson.  I  was  present  withhimatWash- 
ington,andhemade  a  speech  (I  also  made 
one)  in  the  very  magnificent  chapel  be- 
longing to  that  Body  there ;  and  I  don't 
think  that  in  my  life  I  ever  heard 
anything  mom  eloquent  than  Bishop 
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Simpson's  speech.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  orations  I  ever  heard. 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  two  or 
three  times,  and  I  was  struck  with  the 
nature  of  the  man,  and  anything  more 
noble  it  was  impossible  to  conceive.  I 
carried  away  with  me  a  most  affectionate 
remembrance  of  Bishop  Simpson  as  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  men  and  inter- 
esting speakers  J  ever  heard  in  my 
life. 

It  has  been  said  with  truth  in  the  last 
paragraph  of  this  Beport,  that  the  work 
of  converting  the  heathen  is  only  fust 
begun.  It  has  only  been  in  this  nine- 
teenth century  that  Christians  have  set 
themselves  heartily  about  it.  We  can- 
not expect  to  reap  the  ripe  sheaves 
when  our  fathers,  and  even  some  here, 
remember  the  time  when  we  first  be- 
gan to  sow.  It  is  a  great  work,  and  one 
that  must  be  carried  on  patiently  for 
long  years  before  its  effects  can  be  fully 
seen.  We  in  this  century  have  been 
honoured  by  being  the  first  to  work 
earnestly  in  this  great  business  of  God. 
It  is  to  the  honour  of  this  century 
that  it  has  roused  itself  to  a  sense  of  the 
duty  of  sending  missionaries  every- 
where. I  believe  that  this  work  of 
evangelizing  the  world  will  be  a  thing 
that  will  have  a  reflex  action  upon  us ; 
that  if  we  are  to  escape  from  that  wave 
of  scepticism,  and  that  other  wave  of 
superstition,  against  which  we  have 
to  struggle,  on  the  right  hand  and  on 
the  left  hand, — ^thatthe  great  thing  that 
will  bring  the  blessing,  and  give  us  the 
victory,  will  be  working  earnestly  and 
heartily  in  trying  to  win  the  whole  world 
for  Christ— that  effort  will  bring  its 
reward,  and  that  reward,  I  thoroughly 
believe,  will  be  a  deeper  conviction 
and  firmer  faith  in  Christianity  at 
home. 

PaoFissoB  Smtth,  M.P.,  for  Co.  Lon- 
donderry, supported  the  Besolution. 

The  Bev.  Olivkr  M'Cutohbox  moved 
the  next  Besolution,  which  was  aa  fol- 
lows:— 

"  That  wkiU  this  Meeting  wotdd  offer 
its  devout  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for 
ihe  encoura>ging  tokens  of  His  favour 
which  He  continues  to  vouchsafe  to  the 
domestic  and  foreign  operations  of 
Wesleyan  Missions,  it  u>ould  also  grate- 
fully recognise  the  zealous  labour  and 
wide  liberality  which  have  resulted  in 
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«ttc7t  a  grai\fying  augmevUaJUon  qf  the 
annual  Jneome  of  the  Society" 
Ho  said :— I  think  there  are  iwo  or  three 
qaeetlone  which  perhape  an  BngUah 
audience  might  fairly  aak  of  a  repieeen- 
tatlre  of  Ireland  upon  an  ooeuion  like 
the  preeent.    Tliey  maj  ask,  for  exam- 
ple, why  it  is  that  Methodism  in  Ire* 
land  has  eomparatirely  prospered  less 
in  that  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
That  question  was  asked  and  answered 
nearly  sixty  years  ago.    The  Poet  Lan- 
reate  of  that  day,  who  had  an  ambition 
to  become  the  biographer  of  John  Wee- 
ley,  wrote  to  the  then  Bishop  of  Lime- 
riok,  Dr.  Jebb,  asking  him  for  some 
information  oonceming  the  labours  of 
John  Wesley  in  Ireland;  and  asking 
how  it  was  that  Methodism  in  that  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom  had  not  pros- 
pered to  the  same  extent  that  It  had 
done  in  other  places.   The  bishop,  after 
referring  him  to  Alexander  Knox  for 
mere  extenalTo  information  than  he 
ooald  sapply  him  with,  in  answer  to  his 
inqniiy,  said :  "  Is  it  certain,  taking 
into  acooont  the  clrcamstances  of  the 
couitry,   that  the  progress  has  been 
small  1    At  the  last  Oonference  it  ap- 
pears by  retams  that  the  nnmbem  in 
England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  were 
one  hundred  and  ninety-three  thousand 
six  hundred  and  Beventy;   and   the 
numbers  in  Ireland,  twenty-one  thou- 
sand and  thirty-one.     The  dispropor- 
tion, I  will  allow,  between  the  Meth- 
odists of  Great  Britain  and   Ireland 
exceeds    the     disproportion    between 
the  gross  population  of  Great  Britain 
and    Ireland.      But    then  I    doubt 
whether  the  Roman  GathoUcs  can  fidrly 
be  taken  into  account ;  and  in  that  case 
Methodism  may  be  truly  said  to  hare 
made  a  greater  progress   among  the 
legitimate  subjects  of  it  in  Ireland,  than 
in  the  sister  island."    I  think,  if  we 
properly  a^jost  the  elemenis  of  calcula- 
tion, we  shall  come  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion as  Bishop  Jebb  came  to  in  thoee 
days. 

There  is  one  point  upon  which 
the  good  bishop  was  mistaken, — ^for 
bishops  are  not  infallible;  the  Pope 
himself  had  not  been  declared  infallible 
sixty  years  ago.  He  said  :  "We  have 
not  access  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  our 
^k  does  not  lie  amongst  them."  That 
le  so  fiu*  as  any  formal  mission  to 


the  Roman  Catholics  ia  eoneenied. 
But  ii  does  not  follow  that  we  ham 
dome  no  woik  among  the  Roman  Gatho* 
lie  population  of  Ireland.    At  the  In- 
stillation of  Dr.  Coke,  ten  years  belora 
the  bishop  wrote  the  letter  to  whieh  I 
have  refiBrred,  an  inquiry  was  made  as 
to  how  many  Romsa  Oatholics  were  in 
our  Society  as  Chureh-memben  at  that 
tioM,  and  after  careful  inquiry  it  was 
found  there  were  seven  hundred  eon- 
verted  Roman  Catholics  at  that  time, 
meeting  as  members  of  the  Methodist 
Soc&efy.     And   fh>m   the  day   when 
Thomas  Walsh  was  converted  in  Lime- 
rick, under  the  preaching  of  Robert 
Swindells^  until  the  present  time,  there 
has  not  been  a  period  without  a  repre- 
sentative of  converted  Roman  Gathottes 
in  the  rsnks  of  our  ministry.    Besides 
that,  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  thai 
very  many  who  have  left  this  country 
stiU  profeasedly  Roman  Catholica  have 
left  it  with  their  minds  enlightened, 
with   their  judgmenta  informed,  and 
with  their  hearts  softened,  and  with  the 
avowed  determination  that  when  they 
got  to  a  land  where  they  might  breathe 
free  from  social  pressure  and  reUgieos 
persecution,  they  would  then  join  the 
Methodist  Communion.  Itisnotthere^ 
fore  right  to  assume  our  comparative 
want  of  success,  for  it  has  been  great  and 
abundant     To  quote  the  words  of 
Bishop  Jebb  once  more,  "Methodism  has 
been  a  powerful  resoscitattw"  of  evan- 
gelical religion  in  Ireland.    It  is  true 
our  numboB  axe  comparatively  amall ; 
but  though  we  are  poor,  we  have  made 
many  other  Churches  rich.    I  cannot 
look  to  either  side  of  the  p1atform,or 
in  front  of  me  in  this  great  assembly, 
without  seeing  here  the  fruits  of  Irlrii 
Methodism,  u^o  have  come  to  enrich 
yon  in  London.    It  Is  impoatible  ftir 
any  one  to  write  truly  and  correetly  the 
history  of  Methodism  in  Oanada»  the 
United  SUtes,  Africa^  China,  Australia^ 
or  anywhere  throughout   the  woild, 
without  giving  some  degree  of  credit 
at  least  to  the  fruit  of  the  labours  of 

your  missionaries  in  Ireland. 

The  Riv.  JoHH  HuTOHXOjr,  M.A.,  (re* 
cently  from  India, )  seconded  the  motion, 
saying  that  at  that  late  hour  of  the  day, 
with  so  many  speakers  to  follow  him,  he 
was  sure  the  Meeting  did  not  want  a 
speech,  but  facts.  He  oould,  no  doubts 
make  a  speech  upon  India,  but  would 
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content  himself  with  afeir  observations. 
The  conyeraion  of  India  most  neees- 
sarily  be  a  slow  process:  great  and 
radical  changes  among  yast  masses 
of  mankind  most  be  gradoal,  and 
therefore  slow;  and  this  was  espe- 
cially the  ease  among  the  grand  con- 
aervatiye  nations  of  Asia.  Their  reli- 
gion and  social  institations  were  the 
growth  of  more  than  three  thousand 
years ;  and  some  of  their  customs  were 
as  old  as  the  days  of  Noah.  With  them 
antiqoity  was  the  most  powerful  law.  In 
their  estimation  there  was  a  consecrat- 
ing power  in  time,  and  what  was  grey 
with  years  to  them  was  godlike.  Hence 
the  oonyersion  of  that  old  section  of  one 
of  the  grandest  nations  of  the  human 
fiunily,  if  it  was  to  be  a  thorough  and 
solid  one,  if  Christianity  was  to  take 
hold  of  its  intellect  and  its  hearty  must 
be  secured  through  the  long,  perseyer- 
ing,  self  denying  power  of  loye  and  by 
the  perfection  of  patience.  If  it  tarry, 
wait  for  it.  It  will  surely  come.  "The 
month  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it;  **  and 
when  the  result  has  come,  it  will  be 
worth  all  the  waiting,  and  all  the  watch- 
ing, and  all  the  working,  and  all  the 
praying,  and  all  the  missionaries  buried 
in  the  soiL  He  was  prepared  to  say, 
that  they  had  cause  for  gratitude  on 
account  of  the  success  already  achieyed 
in  India.  He  generally  first  directed 
attention  to  the  dark  side  of  the  picture, 
in  order  that  th^  might  haye  sufficient 
facts  to  guide  their  judgment.  But  he 
could  not  on  this  occasion.  He  must 
content  himself  with  the  bright  side  of 
the  subject  His  remarks,  howeyer, 
about  misuonary  success  in  India  would 
apply  to  the  great  centres  of  missionary 
influence,  where  the  Gospel  had  been 
preached  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
not  to  those  parts  of  the  Hindu  popula- 
tion, which  were  still  to  a  great  extent 
untouched  by  the  Gospel.  A  bright  and 
hopeful  morning  had  dawned  upon  the 
Eastern  mountains.  The  first  preparatory 
stages  of  their  Indian  work  had  been 
accomplished.  ODrTyndales,Coyerdales, 
and  immortal  Wycliffes  had  translated 
the  Bookof  God  and  sown  the  seeds  of  the 
glorious  Reformation.  Thirty  Indian 
languages  were  conyerted  to  the  Chris- 
tian fSiith,  and  were  speaking  the  words 
of  Jesus  and  salvation.  The  foundations 
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of  a  Christian  literature  had  been  laid, 
and  millions  of  copies  of  the  Scriptures^ 
tracts,  and  religious  books  had  been 
scattmd  &r  and  wide,  and  were  uttering 
their  silent  moBsage  to  thousands  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  reflecting  and 
intelligent  Hindus. 

The  first  missionaries  of  India  did 
their  work  nobly  and  well.  They  had 
a  special  call  firom  God;  they  were 
men  raised  up  by  the  special  inspira- 
tion of  God's  Spirit;  they  did  their 
work  in  a  providential  way  ;  and  such 
men  could  not  haye  laboured  and  liyed 
in  any  country  without  leaving  the  im- 
press of  their  minds  and  their  great  and 
loving  hearts  upon  the  nation.  The 
apostolic  fathers  took  up  the  fidlen 
standard  after  the  first  glorious  ambaa- 
sadorsof  Jesus  were  martjred  and  carried 
away  to  glory  to  be  crowned.  Th^ 
continued  to  undermine  the  great  fabric 
of  superstition  in  the  Roman  Empire. 
True,  Joye  remained  the  father  of  gods 
and  men  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
after  they  were  laid  in  their  grayes; 
but  who  would  deny  them  the  glory  of 
preparing  the  way  for  his  everlasting 
downfid]  The  present  missionaries  in 
India  were  doing  the  work  of  the  apos* 
tolic  fathers;  and,  if  a  great  deal  of 
their  work  were  still  preparatory,  he 
would  say  that  that  preparatory  work 
was  of  the  utmost  possible  importance. 
It  was  work  done  once  for  all  and  for 
oyer.  Was  not  every  fiUse  idea  uprooted, 
eyery  ignorant  pngudice  destroyed,  every 
form  of  public,  unblushing  wickedness 
restrained,  eveiy  encouragement  given 
to  the  awaking  of  a  spirit  of  thought 
and  inquiry,  so  many  steps  towvda 
national  salvation  1  Nations  yet  unborn 
in  that  magnificent  section  of  the  British 
empire  would  rise  to  bless  the  names  of 
those  men  who  had  felled  the  jungles ; 
broken  up  the  fallow  ground ;  sown  the 
seeds ;  and  dug  under  the  greatest  pos- 
sible difficulties,  under  a  scowling 
Goyemment,  amid  the  sneers  of  their 
generation,  the  glorious  channel  through 
which  new  national  life  had  beg^n  to 
flow  to  India 

The  Rav.  JoHir  Bedford  moved  the 
next  Resolution : — 

"  That  this  Meeting,  wJiHe  Bensiblo  of 
the  importance  qf  Christian  literature 
and  qf  rdiffious  eduoaiion,  is  ncverthe^ 
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UtBtnereaiingly  impressed  wUh  thefcbd 
that  the  main  hope  for  the  world  ia  in 
the  power  of  the  Oo»pel,  and  in  the 
gmee  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ;  and  resolves, 
therffore,  to  abovnd  in  more  earnest 
prayer  for  the  raising  up  of  suitable 
men  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  for  a 
larger  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
make  the  preacJiing  of  the  Gospel  effec- 
tual to  salvation" 

He  Bftid :— My  Lord  Provoat,— I  have 
been  thinking  of  the  devoted  men  to 
whom  yon  referred  and  others  yon  did 
not  happen  to  mention ;  and  one  con> 
soling  thoaght  has  arisen  in  my  mind : 
Amidst  all  these  losses  "  the  Lord  liveth ; 
and  blessed  bo  oar  Uock."  His  word, 
like  Himself,  shall  stand  for  ever ;  and 
His  work  shall  not  fail,bnt  shall  continne 
to  prosper,  thongh  feebler  hands  may 
fightHis battles  and  build  upHis  temple. 
We  have  the  same  Qospel  to  preach 
which  they  preached ;  we  have  the  same 
Holy  Spirit  to  rely  upon  who  assisted 
them  in  their  great  work ;  and  in  hum- 
ble dependence  apon  the  promised  grace 
and  sufficiency  of  that  Divine  Spirit  we 
may  still  go  on  our  way  rejoicing.  The 
Gospel  that  we  preach  is  not  for  one  coun- 
try or  one  people  exclusively.  It  is  for  all 
— ^for  men  of  every  clime  and  every 
language;  and  wherever  it  has  been 
preached  it  has  given  evidence  of  its 
sufficiency  as  God*s  remedy  for  the  woes 
and  miseries  of  our  sinful  race.  We 
have  that  evidence  in  oar  own  conscious- 
ness. "We  speak  that  we  do  know;" 
we  testify  that  we  have  felt  and  now 
experience.  And  the  men  whom  this 
Missionary  Society  sends  forth  are  men 
who  have  the  same  personal  evidence  of 
the  power  of  the  Gospel,  and  who  are 
prepared  to  say  as  they  engage  in  this 
great  work,  and  survey  the  entrench- 
ments of  the  mighty  foe,  and  think  of 
the  fearful  struggle  in  which  they  are 
engaged, — "  None  of  these  things  move 
me,  neither  count  I  my  life  dear  unto 
myself,  so  that  I  might  finish  my  course 
with  joy,  and  the  ministry,  which  I  have 
received  of  the  Ijord  Jesus,  to  testify 
the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God." 

TIieReso'.ution  Intimates  that  there  1b  a 
special  need  at  present  of  earnest  prayer 
that  it  may  please  God  to  raise  up  suit- 
able men.  Sometimes  our  want  has  been 
money.  At  prtsent  it  would  seem  that, 
in  some  parts  of  the  field  at  least,  our 


greatest  and  most  preKing  mni  ia  the 
want  of  men,  qualified  and  long^ 
for  this  great  work.  The  Church  alone 
cannot  make  them  ;  money  cannot 
purchase  them  ;  only  Clod  can  give  Ihem. 
And  if  this  mighty  arm  of  our  former 
strength  be  weakened,  what  shall  become 
ef  usi  How  will  this  cause  live,  unless 
God  shall  continne  to  raise  up  amongst 
us,  and  in  other  Churches,  men  of  the 
same  faith ;  men  imbued  with  the  same 
zeal ;  men  determined  to  live  and  suffer 
and  die  for  the  same  Saviour ;  men  who 
will  say  as  St.  Paul  said  :  "The  love  of 
Christ  constraineth  us ;  because  we  thus 
judge,  that  if  One  died  for  all,  then  were 
all  dead :  and  that  He  died  for  all,  that 
they  who  live  should  not  henceforth  live 
unto  themselves,  but  unto  Him  who  died 
for  them,  and  rose  i^ain."  I  cannot  help 
feeling  that  at  this  time  we  are  peculiarly 
called  upon  to  plead  with  God  for  this, 
— the  mo3t  precious  gift  He  can  bestow 
upon  His  Church  in  the  instrumentalities 
which  the  Church  emp!oys  for  the  con- 
version of  the  world.  And  as  I  look 
around  me  on  the  young  men  in  tlus 
great  assembly,  some  of  them  studeuia 
for  the  ministry,  I  appeal  to  them  to  give 
themselves  to  this  work  in  the  spirit  of 
the  noble  men  who  have  gone  before  them ; 
and,  if  called  thereto,  not  to  "count 
their  lives  dear  unto  themselves,  that  they 
may  finish  their  course  with  joy,"  and 
"  testify  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.'* 
My  Lord,  these  men,  and  others 
like  them,  stand  in  the  same  relation  to 
the  Christian  Church  and  the  Saviour's 
cause  as  the  trained  soldier  stands  in  to 
the  weapons  which  he  wields  in  warfare. 
Yon  may  have  upon  the  battle-field  the 
finest  guns  that  can  be  fsbricated,  and 
the  most  splendid  park  of  artillery  that 
can  be  created,  but  you  must  also  have 
the  courageous  hearty  the  cool  head,  the 
ready  and  skilful  lumd,  and  the  daring 
spirit  which  will  not  yield,  to  use  them 
well.  Those  brave  men  who,  in  our 
country's  struggles  for  freedom  or  for 
empire,  have  conquered  the  troops  of  am- 
bitious despots,  have  set  limits  to  revolu- 
tionary fury,  or  have  saved  a  rich  inherit- 
ance from  ruin,  were  they  not  as  need- 
ful as  the  finest  park  of  artillery  t  And 
does  not  the  glory  of  success  gather 
around  their  heads,  until  we  are  tempted 
in  our  turn  to  forget  that  they  owed 
their  success  as  well  to  the  means  placed 
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at  their  disposAl  as  to  the  lion-hearted 
•pirlt  which  nerer  quailed  at  any 
difficulty,  and  nerer  fled  from  any  foe? 
And  BO  in  the  great  battle  betireen 
Christ  and  Belia),  which  is  now  raging 
on  this  earth,  we  pray  for  men  foil  of  the 
Holy  OhoBt,  men  enkindled  with  sacred 
fire,  with  baming  seal  for  Christ,  men 
full  of  tender  pity  for  souls,  who,  with 
''  theshield  of  faith,. .  .the  helmet  of  salva* 
tion,  and  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which 
is  the  Word  of  God,"  will  to  the  end  of 
the  conflict  cry,  "  The  weapons  of  our 
warfare  are  not  carnal,  but  mighty 
through  Ood  to  the  pulling  down  of 
strong  holds ; "  and  in  the  use  of  these 
time-honoared  and  dlvinely-blesiaed 
weapons  "  turn  the  battle  to  the  gate," 
and  on  many  a  hard-fought  field  van- 
quish the  hosts  of  the  alien,  and  win 
^nmphs  for  the  Captain  of  their  salya- 
tion.  Let  this  great  assembly,  repre- 
senting our  Tsst  Connexion,  let  all  such 
UBsemblies,  let  all  Christian  Churches, 
let  all  Christian  people  plead  with  God 
for  the  raising  up  of  such  men — ^men 
that  shall  turn  aside  from  the  love  of  this 
world,  from  its  frivolities,  from  its 
pleasures,  from  its  acquisitions,  and  shall 
give  their  lives  to  this  service.  Let 
those  men  go  forth  trusting  in  the  living 
God,  and  they  shall  say,  as  they  face 
their  Savionr*s  foes,  and  wield  the  wea- 
pons which  God  puts  into  their  hands  :-- 

"  This  is  our  Tlctory, 

B«fora  oar  faith  they  fall ; 
Jmos  batli  died  for  joa  and  me, 
Believe  and  conquer  all/* 

TheRsv.  Samuel  CouTsaid  :~I  am 
most  thankful  to  stand  in  the  position  I 
occupy  to-day,  having  to  follow  one 
whom  I  so  much  love  and  reverence  as 
my  friend  Mr.  Bedford,  and  haviog  to 
be  followed  by  "bishop*  Simpson.  I 
have  notmnch  tine,  and  I  remember  what 
was  said  in  a  country  congregation  a 
little  while  ago,  whenagood  brother,  who 
was  very  carefully  prepared  with  all  the 
details  of  an  Eastern  house,  was  about, 
after  having  described  the  court  and 
the  way  to  the  top,  to  explain  the  process 
how  the  disciples  opened  the  ceiling  and 
let  down  the  palsied  man, — ^upon  which 
one  of  the  congregation  said,  "Well, 
let  him  down  straight,  because  we  just 
want  to  hear  what  Jesus  said  to  him." 
I  have  had  a  number  of  things  in  my 
mind,  as  would  of  oonrse  be  the  case  in 


a  meeting  of  this  sort,  but  for  the  last 
half  hour  my  notes  liave  been  in  my 
pocket,  and  my  thoughts  I  do  not  know 
where,  so  I  must  just  come  "down 
straight."  I  have  been  delighted  to 
hear  what  was  eaid  in  his  appeal — ^noblo 
and  powerful,  though  brief,  too  briefs 
by  my  friend  Mr.  Bedford,  that  if  we 
were  ever  to  have  a  failure  of  men  that 
would  be  a  fearful  thing.  But  1  do  net 
believe  we  are  likely  to  have  that  fitU- 
ure.  The  great  God  is  clearly  reviving 
His  work  in  our  days,  and  whenever 
the  tide  rises  eveiy  boat  rises  with  it ; 
and  seeing  that  in  this  present  day 
there  is  a  disposition  in  jonng  hearts 
to  consecrate  themselves  to  God,  I  will 
not  believe  that  in  this  time  of  revival 
the  spirit  of  Methodism  will  fail.  God 
will  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  many 
young  men  to  ofier  themselves  for  this 
great  work  ;  and  believe  me,  young  men, 
there  can  be  no  work  which  will  put 
you  out  of  danger  like  this.  When  we 
sit  lazy,  doubts  flicker  about  ns;  but 
when  we  get  to  work  they  vanish.  It 
is  with  them  as  with  the  nightmare. 
The  nightmare  goes  when  the  man 
awakes ;  and  so,  when  a  Church  wakes 
from  its  slumbers,  or  when  a  man  gives 
himself  to  a  great  work,  the  doubts 
that  have  been  troubling  him  before 
pass  away 

The  Bbv.  W.  O.  Simpson  wss  called 
upon  to  support  the  Resolution. 

[We  much  regret  that  we  are  com- 
pelled, for  the  reason  already  assigned, 
to  leave  out  almost  the  whole  of  this 
eloquent  and  ingenious  speech.  Thelead- 
ing  thought^  well  illustrated,  was  the 
similarity  of  Italian  and  Hindu  Idolatry; 
which  might  serve  as  a  supplement  to 
Middleton's  comparison  of  the  Idolatry 
of  Ancient  and  Modern  Bome.] 

"  What  is  aU  thi«,**  Mr.  Simpson  said, 
"  but  the  bringing  back  in  a  Christian 
form  and  under  a  Christian  name  the 
worship  of  the  Rishis,  which  takes 
its  shape  and  makes  its  appearance  in 
the  Yedas;  the  worship  of  the  sages 
and  poets  who,  having  been  first  deified, 
are  now  worshipped  by  the  popular 
faith  of  Southern  Indial  Now  we  go  a 
step  lower,  and  come  to  that  most  terri- 
ble form  of  idolatry,  the  worship  of 
images  ;  and  I  never  eaw  it  so  direct,  so 
decided,  so  multiform  in  all  my  life  in 
India,  as  I  saw  it  in  tho  tirenty-fivvdajs 
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of  mj  MgiNm  in  the  kingdom  of  Italj. 
I  Mem  to  lee  tlM  glitter  of  St  Feter^a 
toe;  I  leem  to  lee  the  people  come  in 
one  after  the  other  and  ki»  it;  the 
earefnl  waj  in  which  thqr  polish  op 
that  toe  and  then  kias  it^  and  then 
poliih  it  up  again,  ahowed  me  at  leaei 
thai  there  is  some  hope  of  a  aanitacy 
reiureeilon  in  Southern  Italj.  Tlie 
people  come  np  and  kiss  the  tee  of  a 
bronze  image,  and  then  bow  before 
it  in  dcToat  adoration;  they  maj 
call  it  iHiat  thej  like,  bat  it  ia  just 


what  thawed  to  do  to  8i?a^  to  Ylihnn, 
to  Krishna^  and  to  Dhoorga.  It  la 
exactly  the  same  thing:  onlj  beneath 
the  ahadow  of  the  throne  of  the  Pope 
th^  call  itan  appn^nriate  reeognition  of 
a  aaini  of  the  Church,  and  on  the  other 
aide  of  the  world  tlu^  call  it  idolatry. 
I  am  prepared  to  call  U  the  nme  in 
both  plaees." 

[Some  Beeolntions  of  a  rontlne  dia- 
racter  baring  been  pot  and  carried,  the 
Preaident  pronoonced  the  Benediction, 
and  the  Meeting  tenninated.] 


HOMB-mSSIONABY  COBBESFONDENCE. 

EXTBAGTS  FBOM  BePOBTS  PBBSENTED  TO  THE  ANNUAL  DiSTBICT 

MBETiNas,  1875. 


Sboomd  Lojidon  DiSTBICT. — On  re- 
ceiving the  Beports,  extracts  from 
which  follow,  the  District  Committee 
adopted  thisBe8olation:~<*  The  meet- 
ing  records  its  gratitade  to  God  for 
the  reports  of  snccess  which  have  been 
read  from  onr  Home-Mission  Stations, 
and  commends  the  extension  of  Meth. 
odism  in  Surrey,  Sussex,  and  Hamp- 
shire, to  the  hearty  sympathy  of  the 
Home-Missionary  Committee  and  of 
the  Methodist  people." 

1.  CXiiPHAM. — Great  snccess  has 
attended  the  Home  Mission  at  Clap- 
ham  during  the  year.  The  new 
and  beautiful  chapel,  erected  at  a 
cost,  ineludiDg  that  of  school  and 
class-rooms,  of  about  £12,000,  has 
been  opened,  and  gives  general  satis, 
faction.  A  cosgregation,  usually  very 
good,  has  been  gathered:  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  sittings  are  let.  The  number 
of  members  has  also  steadily  increased, 
being  now  about  a  hundred.  There 
have  been  several  marked  cases  of 
oonversion. 

A  **  young  people's  class'"  has  been 
formed  by  the  minister  for  the  discus- 
sion of  Bible  and  literary  subjects;  it 
has  just  closed  a  prosperous  session, 
about  forty  having  joined  it.  Essays 
on  a  variety  of  subjects  have  been 
read.  The  Sabbath-school  has  oon- 
'ed  to  increase ;  and  aeveral  of  the 


senior  scholani  are  now  meeting  in  a 
Society-class,  formed  specially  for 
them. 

There  being, immediately  at  the  rear 
of  the  chapel,  a  poor  neighbourhood, 
some  special  efforts  have  been  made 
to  reach  the  inhabitants  there.  Open- 
air  services  have  been  occasionally 
held ;  and  the  minister  has  devoted  a 
portion  of  each  week  to  visitation.  A 
Bible-woman  has  visited  the  homes  of 
the  people, — selling  copies  of  the  Scrip- 
tures,—endeavouring  to  gain  their 
confidence,  and  inviting  them  to  the 
house  of  God.  A  **  mothers'  meet* 
iog"  has  been  established,  and  is 
vigorously  carried  on  by  some  ladiw 
of  the  congregation. 

In  addition  to  these  efforts  a  apecial 
movement  has  been  commenced,  in- 
tended for  the  benefit  of  working-men, 
and  others  who  frequent  no  place  of 
worship.  Beadings  from  the  Brituh 
Workman  and  similar  publications 
have  for  some  time  been  given  every 
Monday  evening  by  the  resident  Homo- 
Missionary  minister,  and  selections  of 
music  have  been  rendered  by  a  large 
voluntary  choir.  These  ''readings" 
have  had  a  very  transparent  moral 
and  spiritual  aim,  and  have  been 
Buooessful  in  gathering  together,  week 
by  week,  large  numbers. 

WiLLUH  Wilson. 
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2.  Paddivotok.— In  reviewing  the 
work  of  the  past  year  we  are  deeply 
gratefnl  to  the  Piyine  Head  of  the 
Chnroh  for  the  spiritual  prosperity 
which  has  crowned  oar  efforts,  and 
for  the  continued  success  which  has 
attended  the  yarioos  departments  of 
our  toil.  The  mission  has  heen 
vigorously  maintained  in  every  way 
wherehy  the  interests  of  Methodism  in 
the  neighbourhood  might  be  extended, 
and  the  salvation  of  souls  secured. 
House-to-house  visitation  has  been 
diligently  carried  on ;  and,  in  many 
instances,  earnest  appeals  have  come 
to  us  from  aroused  worldly  and  wander- 
ing people  to  converse  with  them  about 
their  souls,  and  to  pray  with  the  sick 
and  the  dying. 

Our  congregations  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly good  ;  the  chapel  being  often 
crowded,  and  sometimes  persons 
have  even  failed  to  find  accommoda- 
tion. Services  are  held  every  evening 
in  the  week,  and  an  early  prayer- 
meeting  every  Sabbath  morning,  in 
addition  to  the  regular  ordinances. 
Our  open-air  services  have  been  well 
attended,  and  followed  with  encourag- 
ing results.  Many  interesting  cases 
of  conversion  have  taken  place  in  our 
midst,  and  the  Society,  occasionally 
diminished  in  number  through  re- 
movals to  other  Circuits,  has,  neverthe- 
less, steadily  increased.  Two  years  ago 
there  were  twenty-five  Church-mem- 
bers ;  last  year  there  were  sixty;  now 
we  have  eighty-two,  with  eight  on 
trial:  being  an  advance  on  the  year  of 
twenty-two.  The  Society  income  has 
also  realised  a  proportionate  increase, 
having  been  raised  in  two  years  from 
£2  per  quarter  to  £40  per  annum. 

Two  Bible-dasses,  conducted  for 
the  special  benefit  of  young  people  and 
Sunday-school  teachers,  have  been 
attended  with  deep  interest,  and 
favoured  with  gracious  results. 

The  Sabbath-school,  commenced 
eighteen  months  ago  with  five  chil- 
dren, now  numbers  more  than  two 
hundred  scholars,  with  twenty-four 
teachers.  Among  the  present  en- 
couraging facts  associated  with  this 
mission,  are  the  recognition  of  the  need 


and  the  earnest  efforts  made  for  the 
erection  of  a  permanent  place  of 
worship,  to  seat  a  thousand  persons. 
During  the  year  the  freehold  of  the 
site  has  been  generously  made  over  to 
us  for  the  sum  of  £70  :  a  merenominal 
price  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  lease, 
as  will  be  seen  when  we  state  that  a 
few  years  hence  the  land  will,  probably, 
be  worth  several  thousand  pounds, 
and  also  that  the  sum  of  £1,000  has 
been  offered  to  us  by  the  lessee  of  the 
estate  for  what  we  have  secured  for  the 
£70  named.  Our  plans  of  the  build- 
ing have  been  approved  by  the  several 
Committees  concerned.  The  estimated 
cost  of  chapel,  school-room,  vestries, 
and  chapel-keeper's  house,  inclusive  of 
site,  is  £6,500 ;  towards  which,  a  con- 
siderable sum  has  been  promised;  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  erection,  which  is  to  be  commenced 
a  fortnight  hence,  will  be  completed 
and  opened  free  of  debt.  It  is  most 
gratifying  and  cheering  to  us,  in  our 
arduous  work,  to  witness  the  general 
sympathy  with  our  scheme  expressed 
by  persons  in  the  neighbourhood  and 
members  of  other  Churches,  many  of 
whom  have  promised  liberal  contribu- 
tions. Still  more  encouraging  is  it  that 
He  whose  the  Churches  are,  and  to 
whom  belongs  the  praise,  is  manifestly 
in  our  midst,  enabling  us  to  rejoice  over 
the  prosperous  past,  and  to  hope  for  a 
still  more  gladdening  future. 

Jauzs  S.  Bbllman. 


8.  Chsbtsey  AMD  Walton-om- 
Thames. — ^We  have  been  encouraged 
by  frequent  conversions  to  God  during 
the  year.  Forty-six  new  members,  or 
nearly  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
whole,  have  been  received  into  the 
Societies  ;  and  forty-six  have  been 
admitted  on  trial  for  membership. 
There  is  a  net  increase  on  the  year 
of  seventeen  members,  with  twelve  on 
trial.  Our  congregations  at  Chertsey 
and  Walton  are  extremely  good,  and 
those  at  Staines  and  Egham  have  con- 
siderably improved.  One  of  the  most 
encouraging  features  of  our  work  has 
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been  the  oonTenion  to  God  of  Bome  of 
the  young  men  belonging  to  the  most 
inflaentialfamilieB  in  the  Cixenit.  These 
are  now  aetiyely  engaged  in  eyange- 
listio  work. 

The  seat-rents  of  the  Oironit  ohapel 
show  an  increase  of  over  twenty  per 
cent,  upon  the  preceding  year.  The 
old  ohapel  at  Egham  has  been  reno- 
vated,  and  the  entire  cost  defrayed. 
The  Foreign  missionary  income  shows 
an  increase  of  fifteen  per  cent,  npon 
1873,  and  twenty-five  per  cent,  upon 
1872.  The  Connexional  collections  have 
been  well  sustained.  The  debt  cansed 
by  the  re-furnishing  of  the  minister's 
house  has  been  paid  off. 

A  small  room  has  been  opened  for 
Divine  service  and  a  Sunday-school  in 
the  gsowing  village  of  Shepperton, — 
the  temunus  of  the  Thames  Valley  Rail- 
way,— ^where  the  State  Church  is  very 
**high"  and  Nonconformity  altogether 
unrepresented.  The  experiment  has 
met  with  encouraging  success.  A  large 
room  in  the  village  of  Stroud,  formerly 
used  as  a  Church  of  England  chapel 
of  ease,  has  been  lent  to  us ,  and  Divine 
service  is  held  in  it  evezy  Sunday 
evening. 

On  the  whole,  the  prospects  of  this 
mission-Circuit  are  brighter  than  they 
have  hitherto  been. 

Thokas  Fjeathibstonhhauoh. 

4.  GniLDFOBD. — At  Chdld/ord  we 
have  had  a  struggle  for  existence ;  but, 
in  common  with  the  other  Churches  in 
the  town,  we  have  seen  the  working 
of  the  Holy  Spirit's  power :  several 
conversions  have  taken  place,  and 
twenty- eight  new  members  have  been 
received  into  the  Society. 

At  Oodalming  and  larnoombe, 
Mr.  Fielding  has  laboured  earnestly, 
and  pastoral  visitation  has  been 
attended  to  with  much  perseverance. 

Knapp  Hill  and  Woking  present 
our  most  hopeful  field  for  Home  Mis- 
sion labour.  The  population  is  in- 
creasing ;  our  congregations  are  good  ; 
and  at  present  very  little  is  attempted 
by  other  deaominatioas.    The  neigh- 


bourhoodis  in  our  own  hands  ;  but  de- 
mands that  continuous  vigorous  effort 
and  constant  supenrision  which,  after 
satisfying  the  claims  of  the  Godalming 
mission  and  of  the  Circuit,  we  have 
been  unable  to  render.  The  Quarterly 
Meeting  has  authorized  an  application 
to  the  next  Conference,  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Home  Missionary  minister 
to  the  district  of  Woking  and  Knapp 
HiD. 

5.  PfTEBsnxLD. — ^A  review  of  our 
work  for  the  year  affords  much  cause 
for  gratitude  to  God  for  the  success 
with  which  we  have  been  favoured. 
In  number  of  class-members  we  are 
eleven  in  advance  of  last  year,  with 
four  on  trial.  The  Sunday-school  re- 
turns also  show  an  increase  of  twenty- 
six  scholars  and  five  teachers. 

But  besides  the  tabulated  results, 
there  are  indications  of  progress  in  the 
wider  influence  which  Methodism 
exerts  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  in  the 
greater  respect  in  which  it  is  now  held. 
Hence  an  awakened  interest  in  oar 
public  services,  and  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  persons  to  whom  we 
thus  have  access.  This  is  espe- 
cially the  case  at  Petersfield,  were  the 
regular  attendance  is  very  gratiJjring. 
But  we  rejoice  not  so  much  in  the 
accession  of  hearers,  as  in  the  &ot 
that  some  who  have  heard  have  proved 
the  word  to  be  '*  the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation."  One  recently  experienced 
peace  during  the  administration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  while  two  others,  having 
found  Christ,  openly  confessed  Him  by  a 
cheerful  submission  to  the  rite  of  bap- 
tism, which  in  their  case  had  not  been 
before  observed. 

Another  happy  feature  of  the  year  has 
been  the  erection  of  a  new  ohapel  in  the 
village  of  Lias,  This  had  been  for 
many  years  contemplated,' but  always 
deferred.  Now  however  the  difficulties 
which  stood  in  the  way  have  been 
successfully  grappled  with ;  the  chapel 
is  built,  its  whole  cost — the  amount 
of  the  Grant  excepted^being  de* 
frayed.    The  servioes  held  in  it  ait 
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snocessfol,  and  there  ia  every  prospect 
of  its  being  the  centre  of  a  good  village 
Sooiefy. 

Honse-to-honse-yisitation  has  been 
resorted  to,  and  by  many  has  been 
gratefolly  appreciated. 

But  while  doing  onr  utmost  for 
places  already  occnpied,  the  possibility 
of  extending  onr  borders  has  not  been 
overlooked ;  and  a  regalar  serrice  has 
just  been  started  at  Midhorst,  from 
whence  a  cry  for  help  has  long  come, 
and  where  there  is  a  pressing  need  for 
evangelical  effort. 

Thus  we  have  encouragement  in  onr 
VFork ;  and  though  the  young  life  of 
this  mission  still  requires  careful 
tending,  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to 
report  it  to  be  much  more  vigorous 
than  it  has  before  been. 

Samuel  Milbs. 

6.  Babinostokb.  —  This  mission 
never  was  in  a  better  condition ;  and 
if  we  have  not  accomplished  all  we 
have  wished,  yet  so  much  has  been 
done  thai  we  thank  God  and  take 
courage.  The  Society  is  nearly  three 
times  as  large  as  it  was  three  years 
ago ;  two  new  classes  have  been  started 
during  the  year,  and  are  fairly  attended. 
The  class-meeting,  however,  is  a  novel 
institution  here ;  and  the  people  of  this 
locality  have  many  groundless  preju- 
dices which  it  requires  much  time  and 
many  visitations  of  grace  to  remove. 
But  there  have  been  several  notable 
eases  in  which  men  who  resisted  all 
arguments  have,  in  a  season  of  quick- 
ening, voluntarily  requested  to  be 
admitted  as  members  of  our  classes. 

The  Sunday-school  is  flourishing; 
and  considering  that  our  best  place  of 
worship  is  only  a  granary,  we  cannot 
refrain  from  saying,  *'  What  hath  God 
wrought  I " 

Another  pleasing  feature  in  this 
Society  is  .the  unanimity  in  refer- 
ence to  the  wants  of  the  town  and 
surrounding  villages ;  there  are  none 
to  try  to  convince  us  that  Methodism 
hAS'acoomplished  its  mission.  Not  only 
are  we  agreed  as  to  the  requirements  of 
the  people,  but  there  is  also  aperfectly 


harmonious  feeling  among  our  mem- 
bers, and  in  all  "  a  mind  to  work." 

We  had  a  series  of  special  services 
in  the  winter ;  and  now,  besides  the 
usual  ordinances  in  our  **  hired  room,'* 
we  conduct  weekly  services  in  the  open- 
air.  The  want  of  a  suitable  chapel  is 
keenly  felt.  This  we  hope  soon  to  have 
supplied,  as  a  tender  for  the  building 
has  been  accepted. 

At  Shirbourne,  where  we  have 
occupied  a  cottage  for  some  months, 
we  have  regularly  conducted  three 
services  a  week,  and  for  a  fortnight,  in 
the  winter,held  them  every  night.  These 
were  well  attended ;  eleven  professed  to 
find  peace,  most  of  whom  still  give 
good  evidence  of  enjoying  that  bless- 
ing. The  congregations  are  so  in- 
creased that  the  question  of  enlarging 
our  cottage  forces  itself  upon  us.  A 
class  was  formed  and  met  by  the 
minister ;  and  we  hope  that  the  Lord 
will  soon  raise  up  suitable  persons  to 
conduct  a  Sabbath-school,  and  to  fill 
other  offices  connected  with  His 
Church.  One  person  died  there  a  few 
months  ago,  and  almost  his  last  words 
were,  **  I  shall  bless  God  for  ever  that 
the  Methodists  came  to  Shirbourne." 
His  widow  is  a  steady,  consistent 
member  of  the  Society;  though  she 
is  poor,  she  has  almost  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  mission  taken  charge 
of  the  cottage  without  remuneration  ; 
and  no  one  could  wish  for  a  better 
chapel-keeper. 

For  nearly  three  years  we  have  been 
trying  to  effect  an  entrance  into 
another  large  village :  several  of  the 
people  in  it  would  very  much  like  us 
to  supply  them  with  services.  On  the 
Sabbath  evenings  there  is  not  accommo- 
dation, for  public  worship,  for  more  than 
a  thirteenth  part  of  the  population.  As  a 
consequence  of  this  the  public-houses 
are  generally  filled,  and  the  greater 
portion  of  the  people  are  growing  up 
in  irreligion  and  sin.  We  have  con- 
ducted open-air  services  there,  and 
have  spared  no  pains  to  get  a  preach- 
ing-place. 

Ifefv/(nind.^Jji  this  hamlet,  which 
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hflf  aboQl  000  hnndrad  and  ftftj  peopk, 
Irat  n«iher  ehnrah  nor  diApel  wifthin 
a  mile,  we  aie  eondneting  zegnkr 
veekly  open-«ir  Mrrieefl,  with  9wmj 
inoipeetoleiieoeM.  As  the  pBopeities 
are  owned  by  ■oreial  diffemtpnmis, 
and  are  not  all  in  the  handa  of  one  or 
two  parties,  as  in  the  Tillage  just  re- 
ferred to,  we  are  sawgnine  of  obtaining 
a  preaehing-plaee  when  the  weather 
forces  ns  to  seek  shelter. 
On  the  whole,  notwithstanding  the 


adrene  attitnde  aaiamed  by  some 
other  religioas  Bodies,  we  have  reason 

to  betiere  that  Methodism  will  ese  long 
obtain  an  hononrable  position  in  the 
town  and  loealify;  and  will  answer 
the  great  end  of  its  introdaetkm, — 
the  promotion  of  God's  honour  in  the 
salTation  of  sovis,  and  in  the  ^i*i»«ffft 
of  those  dear  Seriptoral  *^*^^^Ttgf 
which  hare  formed,  in  the  pasty  our 
chief  glory.  W.  F.  Eujs. 


6ENEBAL  EELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

CTliA«ztrMtowUehaFpMrlA0Qrp«8M  midar  the  hMd  o(  «*  Gtnanl  BeKgloai  fMOmgmat: 
are  oanfoUj  tekm  tmm  th«  most  trnstvortliy  toiireM  •!  oar  wwnnand.    W«  oumot  nnda 
bowerw, to  Mism for  tho  ptoprlety,  in  all oaaei, of  tbdr  Utenry  "^t  to  gunateo,  in 
lnfltane^tliaMeiixM7ofdatafl,orofth«iuun«arp«noniaiidplMM;  or  to  ondoraB  aD  tho 
which,  on  poxtieiilar  nibjoeteoooiioetodiilth  afangaliflal  entapilfle,  agB^ 
SoctatiM  and  Commltleea  naj  adtanot.! 


ThX  BlbsSIONABY  SoCISnSB  INS  THXIB 

Besoubcis. — ^The  aggregate  income  of 
the  Foreign  and  Colonial  Missionary 
Societies,  ineladisg  one  or  two  Scotch, 
a  few  small  ones  being  omitted,  is 
stated  to  be  £836,604.    Nearly  all  of 
them  show  an  advanoe  on  the  past 
year ;  seyeral  a  considerable  increase. 
The  following  are  the  resources  of  the 
fiye  chief  Missionary  Societies,  as  ob- 
tained from  authentic  sources,  for  the 
current  year  :— Church   Missionazy, 
£175,835 ;  Propagation  of  the  Gospel, 
£134,826 ;  Wesleyan,  £184,039 ;  Lon- 
don Missionazy,  £103,551;  BaptistMis- 
sionaiy,  £50,121 :  The  Free  Church  of 
Scotland  has  also  raised  £40,030  for 
its  Foreign    and    Continental    Mis- 
sions, and  the  United  Presbyterians 
for  Foreign  Missions  alone,  £38,461. 
The  Colonial  and  Continental  Church 
Missionazy  Society  also   figures   for 
£36,864.     Of  the  mixed  Societies— 
that  is,  those  which  obtain  support 
from  Christians  of  all  denominations-^ 
there  are  two.  In  the  case  of  the  Bible 
Society  the  income  is  £222,191,  or,  ex- 
clusiTS  of  sales,  £119,098.    The  year's 
income  of  the  Beligious  Tract  Society 
is  £144,500,  of  which  £23.278  was  re- 
ceiyed  lor  missionary  purposes.    The 


Home-Missionazy  Societies,  exelnsiye 
of   church  and  chapel-building,  and 
Clergy- Aid  Societies,  haye  an  aggre- 
gate income  of  £144,848.    The  four 
largest  are  the  City  Mission,  £46,606 ; 
London  Jews'  Society,  £37,317;  Irish 
Church  Missions,  £22,987 ;  and  the 
Church  of  England  Scripture  Beaders' 
Society,  £11,191.    The  Bagged  School 
Union,  whose  operations  haye  been 
greatly  affected  by  the  London  School 
Board,  shows  a  declining  income,  but 
has  still  an  ample  field  for  work  in 
night-schools  and  in  looking  np  the 
gutter  children.  The  total  giyen  above 
does  not  include  any  of  the  missionazy 
agencies  of  the  yarious  members  of 
the  Methodist  family,  which  are  for 
the  most  part  included  in  their  genenJ 
home  operations ;  nor  any  of  the  Scotch 
Societies.  The  following  istheaggregate 
income  of  these  three  classes  of  Socie- 
ties, excluding  the  trade-sales  of  the 
Bible  and  Tract  Societies  :--Foreign 
and  Colonial,  £836,604;  Mixed  Soci- 
eties,   £142,371 ;   Home  Missionazy, 
£144,848— total,  £1,128,828.  TheflTC 
great  Missionazy  Societies  employ  be- 
tween them  892  Euzopean  missionaries 
and  1,668  natiye  paston  or  ealeehists. 
Four  of  these  SoeietieB--the  Sooiety 
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for  the  Piopagfttion  of  the  Gtoepel 
giving  no  retnrn  on  the  Babject— have 
together  239,381  membere  or  eomma- 
nioants  in  the  yariooB  fields  of  Mis- 
sicmazy  labour.  The  Moravian  Booiety, 
vhieh  ii  one  of  the  leaet  known  of 
misakmaiy  organizations,  hae  305  mie- 
•ionariee,  28  natiye  paators,  and  22,283 
members,  besides  an  extended  school* 
sysiejiL'^yoncon/ifrmUt. 

[The  American  Churches  have  also 
large  missionary  organizations,  but  of 
these  the  Nonconformist  gives  no 
specific  report.  It  further  appears  from 
the  same  article  that  there  are  in 
India  some  600  missionaries,  represent- 
iBg  30  Missionary  Societies,  with  3,000 


native  helpers.  The  nnmber  of  Pro- 
testant Christian  converts  in  our 
Eastern  Empire  is  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  318,000  to  160,000.  In 
China  there  are  200  European  mis- 
sionaries and  many  native  pastors, 
and  the  Protestant  converts  are  esti« 
mated  at  26,000.  In  Madagascar  Dr. 
Mullins  estimates  that  the  converts 
number  800,000:  it  is  stated  that 
places  of  worship  are  springing  up  all 
over  the  land,  and  that  the  London 
Missionazy  Society  is  not  only  send- 
ing out  more  European  missionaries 
but  establishing  training-schools,  and 
doing  their  utmost  for  the  extension 
of  education  in  that  island.] 


BIOGEAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 


Not  only  in  the  Sacred  Volume,  but 
also  in  the  uninspired  records  of  the 
Church,  we  meet  with  the  names  of 
holy  men  and  women  who  have  occu- 
pied various  positions  in  life,  and  who 
have  passed  away  at  different  periods 
of  their  existence,  whose  example  we 
ought  to  follow.  Amongst  these  is  the 
subject  of  the  following  brief  Memoir. 
Miss  E HILT  Atksotd,  daughter  of  Mr. 
'William  Aykroyd,  Oakwood  Villas, 
Bradford,  was  bom  October  8th, 
1852,  and  died  March  2l8t,  1878.  She 
was  **  a  child  of  wrath,  even  as  others ; " 
yet  such  were  the  influences  brought 
to  bear  upon  her,  and  so  early  was  she 
made  a  partaker  of  the  grace  of  Ood, 
that  the  testimony  of  her  affectionate 
father  is,  *'She  lived  till  she  was  more 
than  twenty  years  of  age,  and  never 
gave  me  one  improper  word, — ^not  one." 
'When  a  mere  child  Emily  went  about 
the  house  with  her  mother,  saying, 
«•  What  must  I  do  to  be  good  t "  Be- 
fore she  had  entered  on  her  teens,  un- 
solicited by  any,  she  presented  herself 
in  the  class-meeting  as  a  seeker  of  sal- 
vation,— ^inquiring  her  way  to  Zion, 
with  her  face  '*  thitherward."  There 
were  some  that  thought,  and  did  not 
care  to  ooaoeal  their  sentiments, "  What 


good  can  a  child  like  that  get  at  the 
class-meeting? "  But  "who  hath 
despised  the  day  of  small  things?'* 
God  was  then  commencing  the  work  of 
preparation  for  the  happiness  she  now 
enjoys  **  before  the  Throne."  She  found 
peace  with  God  one  Sunday  night, 
in  a  prayer-meeting  held  after  public 
worship  in  the  White  Abbey  chapel.  She 
ever  afterwards  retained  her  sense  of 
sins  forgiven  ;  and  so  long  as  she  lived 
evidenced  the  reality  of  the  change 
that  had  taken  place  ; — walking  up. 
rightly  before  the  Lord,  her  light  in- 
creasing, her  piety  deepening,  and  her 
joy,  at  least  at  times,  abounding.  Her 
class-meeting  she  attended  with  great 
regularity ;  and  often  there  expressed 
her  confidence  in  Christ,  quoting  the 
beautifully-simple  language  of  the 
Psalmist,  "  The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd ; 
I  shall  not  want.*' 

For  several  years  Emily  was  a 
scholar  in  the  Sunday-school,  and 
afterwards  became  a  teacher.  Her 
health  not  being  vigorous,  when  the 
weather  was  unfavourable  her  father 
would  remark  that  she  was  ''not  to  go." 
She  would  then  begin  to  weep,  and  her 
father,  seeing  this,  would  say, "  She  will 
be  •  like '  to  go,"  that  is,  *'  She  must 
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go."  This  occurred  repeatedly,  and 
shows  how  deeply  attached  she  was  to 
the  school. 

How  willing  Miss  Aykroyd  was  to  be 
withdrawn  from  the  scenes  of  the 
Church  on  earth,  and  to  mingle  in  those 
of  the  "upper  sanctuary/'  was  very 
manifest.  Before  her  last  affliction 
she  was  inclined  to  be  fretful,  but  when 
told  that  there  was  no  prospect  of  a 
permanent  recorery, — that  her  days 
on  earth  were  numbered,— she  wiped 
away  her  tears,  and  in  connection  with 
that  subject  grieved  no  more.  Her 
medical  attendant  advised  her  friends 
not  to  tell  her  of  her  danger,  supposing 
the  knowledge  of  it  would  distress  her ; 
but  it  had  just  the  opposite  effect.  She 
had  no  wish  to  reooyer ;  and  when  asked 
why,  replied  that "  she  had  now  the 
▼iotory  oyer  the  world,  and  if  she  were 
to  reooyer,  she  might  lose  it."  At 
another  time  she  observed,  **  I  wonld 
rather  go  now,  than  get  better  and  lose 
my  religion." 

Miss  Aykroyd's  health  failed  gra- 
dually. If  the  number  and  skill  of 
medical  advisers,  if  change  of  air  and 
scenery,  if  any  amount  of  care  and 
trouble  and  expense,  eonld  have  de- 
tained her,  she  would  have  been  alive 
at  this  day  ;  but  it  was  otherwise  or- 
dained. Her  "sickness  was  unto  death;" 
andGod  has  been  glorified  thereby.  After 
much  painful  suspense,  many  alterna- 
tions of  hope  and  fear,  her  friends 
found  that  they  must  grapple  with  the 
realities  of  separation.  But  before 
her  departure  many  and  triumphant 
were  her  testimonies  to  the  grace  of 
God.  Whenever  her  father  entered 
her  room,  she  put  out  her  attenuated 
band,  and  then  with  her  finger  pointed 
upward  to  that  heaven  to  which  she 
was  going,  and  which  she  hoped  he  also 
would  reach.  It  was  thus  she  spoke, 
without  words, — ^f  or  he  was  duU  of  hear- 
ing,— striving  to  "allure  to  brighter 
worlds,  and  lead  the  way."  The  weep- 
ing father  felt  the  argument :  a  man 
of  extensive  observation,  and  of 
large  experience,  he  said,  "There's 
a  reality  in  religion."  Amongst  the 
many  treaanred  woxds  uttered  to  her 


mother  were  the  following: — ^"'I  am 
thankful  I  began  to  go  to  the  claaa- 
meeting  when  young ;  that  I  have  got 
my  religion,  for  I  could  not  seek  it 
now.  We  have  often  gone  to  the  class 
together,  and  we  have  had  good  meet- 
ings ;  and  we  shall  have  good  meetings 
together  when  we  get  to  heaven." 

As  the  indications  of  approaching 
dissolution  began  to  appear  she  asked» 
"Is  this  death?"  The  answer  was, 
"  Tes ;  are  you  afraid  ?  "  She  replied, 
"No."  "It  is  what  we  must  all  pass 
through,"  said  the  mother.  *'I  shall  be 
glad,"  answered  the  daughter,  "  when 
we  have  all  passed  through  it." 

To  her  class-leader  who  visited  her, 
first  weekly,  and  then  daily,  and  who 
says  "  that  he  always  found  her  easting 
herself  upon  Christ,"  she  said,  '*  I  can- 
not lift  my  hand,  but  I  am  happy." 
Perceiving  an  unnatural  stiffness  in 
some  parts  of  her  emaciated  frame,  she 
said  to  her  nurse,  "What  is  this?  Is 
it  death  ?  "  On  receiving  an  answer  in 
the  aifirmative  she  said,  "  I  shall  soon 
have  done,  and  it  will  be  a  happy  re- 
lease." The  writer  has  spent  some  of  the 
most  profitable  hours  of  his  life  in  the 
sick-room  of  our  departed  friend;  and 
one  of  such  seasons  will  be  ever  memor- 
able. Several  persons  united  with  the 
afflicted  one  in  singing  three  of  her 
favourite  hymns,  beginningrespectiveiy 
with, 

"  Jesu,  Lover  of  my  soul/'  eto. ; 
'<  My  God,  I  am  Thine,"  eto. ; 
"  Bock  of  Ages,  deft  for  me,"  ete. 

When  we  knelt  down  to  pray,  one 
said, "  What  shall  we  pray  for  ?  "  "  That 
I  may  be  happier  and  happier,"  was 
the  reply.  Whilst  she  uttered  these 
words  a  spiritual  beauty  spread  over 
her  face,  and  her  ooontenanoe  beamed 
with  a  more  than  earthly  joy.  If  she 
had  had  strength  she  would  have  song 
continually.  When  unequal  to  this 
exercise,  she  was  heard,  almost  with- 
out interruption,  saying,  "Hallelujah! 
Praise  the  Lord  I  Come,  Jesos  I  Come, 
Jesus ! "     Her  room  for  weeks  wm  as 
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**ite  Tesiibole  of  heaven :"  prayer 
and  praise  and  holy  readings  were 
constantly  engaged  in;  her  prostra- 
tion, weariness,  and  restlessness  were 
extreme ;  but  her  patience  was  great, 
and  her  triumph  complete,  till  all 
earthly  rejoicing  was  lost  in  the  chorns 
of  the  skies. 

From  her  childhood  this  yonng  dis- 
ciple seemed  to  be  designed  for  an 
early  grave.  If  she  had  known  that 
Bhe  should  not  live  to  reach  her  major- 
ity, she  could  not  have  acted  more 
wiaely  than  she  did.  It  has  been  ob- 
serred  that  she  never  gave  her  mind 
to  anything  but  religion.  Far  from 
robust,  unfitted  to  contend  with  the 
rough  blasts  of  the  world,  Providence 
kindly  screened  her  from  the  wind  and 
tempest.  A  hot-house  plant,  not  in- 
tended to  be  placed  in  the  open  garden 
below,  she  has  been  removed  to  flou- 
riah  beneath  a  softer  climate  and  a 
never-setting  sun.  H.  J.  S. 

Amidst  the  abounding  iniquity  that 
prevails  on  the  one  hand,  and  mere 
formal  religion  and  gaudy  Kitualism 
on  the  other,  it  is  cheering  to  be  able 
to  present  to  the  notice  of  the  Church 
and  the  world  the  example  of  those 
who  in  their  early  days  yielded  their 
hearts  to  Ood,  and  who  in  mature  years 
and  in  death  have  given  evidence  of  the 
life  and  power  of  vital  godliness.  Among 
the  many  witnesses  of  the  saving 
grace  of  God  is  the  subject  of  the 
following  sketch. 

Mb.  John  Shore  was  bom  at  a 
place  about  two  miles  from  the  town 
of  Frome,  in  Somersetshire,  very  pro- 
perly called  Woodlands, — a  romantic 
spot,  hill  and  dale  being  interspersed 
with  woods,  and  com  and  pasture-laud ; 
and  where  orchards,  fruit,  and  flowers 
flourish  in  remarkable  variety  and  great 
abundance.  Ilis  parents  were  godly  per- 
sons, and  led  their  son  early  to  the  Me- 
thodist chapel  in  the  neighbourhood. 
We  have  no  means  of  knowing  by  what 
special  instrumentality  he  was  con- 
vinced of  sin,  or  by  what  means  he  was 
led  to  decision  of  heart  for  God,  although 


he  has  left  very  considerable  records  of 
his  early  experience.  The  first  entry 
he  made  is  dated  January  12th,  1832, 
and  is  styled,  **  A  short  Account  of  the 
Lord's  Dealings  with  my  Soul."  In 
this  he  says,  **  This  day,  under  a  deep 
conviction  of  sin,  I  joined  the  Methodist 
Society,  and  after  returning  [home] 
the  Lord  was  pleased  to  reveal  Himself 
to  my  soul."  Thus  upwards  of  forty 
years  ago  commenced  the  spiritual  life 
of  the  brother  of  whom  we  write ;  and 
that  this  life  was  for  the  most  part 
maintained  in  healthf  ulnesa  and  vigour 
is  evident  from  the  records  already 
referred  to.  We  quote  the  following : 
'*  January  1st,  1835,  I  have  to  bless 
God  for  the  favours  and  mercies  of 
another  year.  It  is  almost  three  years 
since  I  began  my  Christian  career,  and 
hitherto  the  Lord  hath  helped  me. 
This  night  I  afresh  dedicate  myself  to 
Thee,  0  Lord,  resolving,  by  Thy  grace, 
to  live  to  Thee  ^to  seize  every  possible 
opportunity  of  doing  good,  and  of 
glorifying  Thy  name,  for  the  remaining 
part  of  my  life.  I  earnestly  pray  God 
to  enable  me  to  remember  this  my  re- 
solution as  long  as  I  live.  Amen. — John 
Shore."  It  was  thus  our  friend  solemnly 
resolved  to  give  himself  wholly  and 
unreservedly  to  the  Divine  service. 

About  a  year  later,  under  date  of 
January  14th,  1836,  he  writes  :  **  Bless 
the  Lord  that  this  night,  four  years  ago,  I 
found  mercy  through  faith  in  Christ 
Jesus  ;  and,  glory  be  to  His  holy  name! 
He  has  helped  me  on  my  way  hitherto." 
Many  such  records  were  made  in  his 
earlier  days ;  and  those  of  us  who 
knew  him  best  can  bear  our  testimony 
that  as  he  began  his  Christian  course  so 
he  continued  in  it.  From  the  very  first 
he  held  the  conviction  that  religion 
did  not  consist  in  forms  and  names,  or 
ceremonies,  but  in  "  righteousness  and 
peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost ; " 
and  hence  he  sought  to  maintain  a 
jealous  watchfulness  over  his  own 
heart,  and  a  constant  struggle  with  the 
power- of  indwelling  sin.  To  this  he 
frequently  refers  in  his  journal. 

The  acquaintance  of  ttie  writer  with 
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Mr.  Shore  commdnced  at  a  retj  early 
period  in  his  religionB  life.  AsaLoeal- 
preaoher  I  had  freqaently  to  Tieit  East- 
WoodlandB,  the  place  where  our  late 
friend  worshipped;  and  I  look  baok 
on  those  days  with  no  ordinary  amount 
of  pleasure.  Tmly  Gtod  was  with  the 
people  there  1  O  what  a  hand  of  faith- 
ful, praying  men  I  Few  eonntzy  places 
conld  boast  of  the  like.  To  enter  that 
chapel  on  a  Sabbath-morning,  to  see 
among  the  congregation  a  host  of  men 
and  women,  whose  very  countenances 
told  that  they  had  just  come  from  the 
presence-chamber  of  the  Most  High 
to  engage  in  the  more  public  serrices 
of  the  day,  was  a  delight  that  can 
never  be  forgotten  by  any  that  en- 
joyed it. 

Such  was  the  atmosphere  in  which 
Mr.  Shore  spent  his  youthful  years,  and 
such  were  the  influences  under  which 
he  was  constrained  to  publish,  accord- 
ing to  his  ability,  the  "unsearchable 
riches  of  Christ "  to  perishing  men. 
"With  much  trembliug,'* he  writes, 
**  I  made  my  first  attempt  to  preach, 
and  felt  encouraged."  When  he 
preached  his  **  trial  sermon  "  the  fear 
of  man  was  taken  away,  and  from 
that  time  he  was  constant  and 
unwearied  in  this  "work  of  faith 
and  labour  of  love.''  Seldom  was  he 
found  with  a  spare  Sunday,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  year  to  its  dose ;  and 
though  sometimes  very  long  journeys 
fell  to  his  lot,  no  preacher  was  more 
regular  than  he.  His  work  was  re- 
garded as  from  God,  and  he  felt  bound 
to  do  it  in  the  best  manner  he  could. 
His  pulpit  talents  were  not  of  a  high 
type,  but  we  claim  for  him  a  consider- 
able knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  a 
clear  view  of  Gospel  truth,  uttered  in 
simple,  yet  sometimes  very  forcible  lan- 
guage ;  and  this  public  work  was  ac- 
companied by  a  consistent  walk  and 
conduct  which  made  his  serrices  al- 
ways acceptable  and  profitable. 

His  labours,  however,  were  not  con- 
fined to  his  pulpit  exercises;  he  was 
'^r  many  years  almost    inseparably 

lociated  with  the  Missionaiy  and 


other  meetings  connected  with  the 
Frome  and  adjoining  Circuit8,either  as 
speaker  or  chairman.  It  is  worthy  of 
note,  too,  that  he  was  erer  a  dili- 
gent and  faithful  visitor  of  the  sick: 
in  his  earlier  days,  especially,  this  was 
a  delightful  employment  with  him. 
Many  entries  in  his  journal  speak  of 
his  visits,  in  connection  with  a  friend, 
to  a  sick  man  here  and  a  dying  woman 
there ;  and  show  that  some  of  these, 
whilst  he  was  talking  and  praying  with 
them,  found  the  Saviour. 

In  another  department  of  the  work 
of  God  Mr.  Shore  was  by  no  means 
deficient:  we  refer  to  his  cheerful 
support  of  it.  His  means  were  not 
abundant  in  the  former  part  of  his 
life,  but  he  felt  that  God  had  a  claim 
on  the  little  he  had ;  and  hence,  soon 
after  his  conversion,  he  writes:  "I 
have  resolved  to  give  one-tenth  o 
what  the  Lord  gives  me,  as  long  as  I 
live  in  this  world."  This  noble  reso- 
lution I  have  no  doubt  he  faithfully 
and  scrupulously  carried  out  to  the  end. 
Soon  after  this  I  find  the  following 
entry:  "I  have  £8.  12«.  for  the  Lord 
this  year."  Again  he  says :  "  I  have 
this  day  paid  my  donation  to  the  Cen- 
tenary Fund — £5.  My  contribution  to 
the  Missionaiy  Society  is  ten  shil- 
lings !  how  true  is  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  *Give,  and  it  shall  be  given 
you '  I  0  Lord,  accept  the  offering  of  a 
poor  worm :  of  Thine  own  have  I  given 
Thee !  0,  bless  me  in  my  own  soul ! " 
God  did  bless  him  in  his  soul ;  and 
also  honoured  his  simple  trust  in  Pro- 
vidence by  increasing  his  worldly  sub- 
stance. Of  no  man  could  it  be  more 
truly  said  that  he  was  "not  slothful 
in  business ;  '*  but  "  fervent  in  spirit ; 
serving  the  Lord."  He  had  his  re- 
ward: he  rose  from  comparative  ob- 
scurity to  an  honourable  position  in 
society.  As  to  the  Church,  there  was 
no  Circuit  office,  open  to  a  layman, 
which  he  did  not  fill.  He  was  senior 
Circuit-steward  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Shore  was  united  in  marrisge 
to  Miss  Barnard,  of  Upton,  a  dis- 
tant place   of  the  same  Circait ;  to 
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wldeh  t>lAOd  he  removed,  and  in  which 
he  resided  for  twenty  years,  after  he 
retired  from  business.  He  spent  his 
last  days  in  the  town  of  Frome. 

For  some  time  before  his  departure 
his  health  was  not  robost,  and  he  found 
that  he  most  preach  and  labour  less  than 
he  had  been  wont  to  do.  A  more  soTere 
affliction,  howcTer,  awaited  him,  one 
that  was  both  painful  and  protracted. 
Hope  was  entertained  to  the  last  that 
at  least  a  partial  recoyery  might  be 
realised.  His  medical  attendant  had 
just  left  him,  haying  spoken  hopefully 
of  hiB  case  ;  and  his  wife  had  gone  to 
procure  for  him  some  little  refresh- 
ment, when,  returning  in  a  few  minutes, 
she  found  the  spirit  of  her  husband  had 
fled :  '*  he  was  not ;  for  God  took  him." 
He  died  April  6th,  1873,  aged  sixty- 
three  years. 

Hr.  Shore  bore  his  last  affliction  as 
a  dOToted  man  of  God  may  be  expected 
to  do, — with  unwayering  patience  and 
resignation,  being  blessed  throughout 
with  a  calm  and  holy  peace.  We  need 
not  be  so  much  concerned  to  know 
how  a  person  died,  but  should  ask 
rather  how  he  lived;  certain  that  if 
God  be  seryed  and  glorified  in  life,  He 
will  take  care  of  His  people  in  their 
affliction  and  in  death  : 

**  Sure,  if  with  God  on  earth  we  liye^ 
To  liye  with  Him  in  heayen." 

John  Habdimo. 

"What  is  the  decease  of  a  saint 
but  a  translation  out  of  a  yalley  of 
death,  a  Golgotha — a*  place  of  skulls* — 
a  region  where  death  reigns,  into  the 
region  of  perfect  andeyerlasting life? '* 
This  translation  <* the  Lord  of  Life" 
youobsafed  to  Miss  Maby  Butcher 
CowLisHAW  on  Saturday,  May  17th, 
1873,  after  haying  called  her  to  pass 
through  the  fire  for  a  period  of  geyeral 
months.  She  was  born  in  Sheffield, 
January  26th,  1815.  Before  Sheffield 
was  constituted  a  Circuit,  ber  great 
grandfather,  James  Vickers,  joined 
**  ihe  people  called  Methodists,''  and 


found  peaoe  with  God  through  their 
instrumentality.  By  his  prayers,  his 
instructions,  and  his  good  example,  he 
entailed  a  precious  heritage  of  blessing 
upon  his  children's  children,  which 
has  descended  to  the  present  genera- 
tion. Miss  Cowlishaw's  mother  was 
one  of  the  first  worshippers  in  Canrer- 
Street  chapel,  a  sanctuary  around 
which  many  hallowed  memories 
cluster,  and  in  which  thousands  haye 
been  priyileged  to  listen  to  the  words 
of  eternal  life. 

The  godly  counsels  Mary  receiyed 
from  her  parents  were  not  lost  upon  her. 
Their  careful  training,  together  with 
the  weekly  practice  of  cateohizing, 
produced  the  most  salutary  results. 
To  the  yaluable  ministry  of  the  Beys. 
Samuel  Jackson  and  Thomas  Bridg- 
man,  in  the  years  1828  and  1829,  she 
was  greatly  indebted.  Their  wise  coun- 
sels contributed  largely  to  the  enlight- 
enment of  her  understanding  and  the 
formation  of  her  character.  Naturally 
thoughtful,  she  pondered  the  things 
which  she  heard,  and  kept  them  in 
her  heart.  By  the  feryent  appeals  of 
the  lamented  John  M*Lean  she  was 
brought  to  decision  and  consecration 
to  God.  This  took  place  in  1632, 
when  Mr.  M'Lean  admitted  her  into 
the  Methodist  Society.  From  that 
time  her  life  was  one  uniform  exhibi- 
tion of  Christian  grace  and  usefulness. 
For  seyeral  years  she  was  a  teacher  in 
the  Sunday-school  at  Bed  Hill;  and 
yalued  yery  highly  the  morning 
prayer-meetings  held  at  Caryer-Street 
at  six  o'clock,  as  well  as  the  yaried 
seryices  connected  with  our  Foreign 
Missionary  Society.  The  estimation 
in  which  she  was  held  by  her  friends 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
account  of  her  which  her  leader  has 
kindly  supplied. 

*'  There  are  some  gtill  liyes  left  to 
us  in  this  world  of  noise  and  show, 
and  Miss  Cowlishaw's  was  one  emi- 
nently to  be  so  characterised, — a  quiet 
hidden  spring,  only  known  by  the 
greenness  on  either  side,  of  which  it 
alone  appeared  to  be  the  origin,  and 
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perfectly  contented  to  freshen  and 
beantxfy  whateyer  came  in  -contact 
with  its  daily  coorge.  About  four 
yean  ago,  daring  the  illness  of  her 
departed  mother,  we  began  to  know 
her  better.  We  found  that,  insensibly, 
her  character  greatly  grew  upon  us; 
and  felt  how  much  she  commanded 
our  love  and  veneration.  Her  tender 
affection,  decisiTe,  prompt  action,  and 
sound  judgment,  made  us  desire  to 
learn  lessons  of  wisdom  from  closer 
obserration  of  her.  These  impressions 
were  confirmed  when  her  'real  life' 
was  disclosed  to  us  in  Ohurch-fellow- 
ship.  We  found  it  to  be  indeed  *  con- 
cealed' in  Christ,  and '  with  Christ  in 
God.'  We  neyer  heard  an  allusion 
to  her  conversion, — ^that  was  under- 
stood. Her  faith  was  manifest  in  a 
firm  hold  of  saving  truth,  a  steady 
growth  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge 
and  love  of  God,  as  well  as  in  a  sub- 
jection of  all  inferior  motive  to  the  one 
great  governing  principle,  in  duty  or 
trial, — the  will  of  her  Heavenly  Father. 
Our  growing  conviction  was  that  God 
was  perfecting  His  work  in  her  heart ; 
and  conforming  her,  according  to  her 
repeatedly-expressed  desire,  to  *  all  His 
will.'  Her  testimony  to  God's  loving 
kindness  was  borne  with  extreme 
humility,  but  with  firm,  unwavering 
confidence. 

"It  was  no  ordinary  privilege  to  be 
permitted  free  access  to  her  during 
her  long  and  most  painful  affliction. 
This  was  the  sphere  in  which  God,  in 
His  inscrutable  wisdom,  chose  to  prove 
to  the  numerous  friends  who  visited 
her  how  well  it  is  to  *  lay  up  in  store 
a  good  foundation  against  the  time  to 
oome.'.. .. 

**  The  chastening  which  Miss  Cow- 
lishaw  endured  was  indeed  *  grievous.' 
The  burden  of  her  prayer  at  first  was 
that  *  she  might  not  be  called  to  leave 
her  aged  father.'  But  she  feared  in  a 
few  weeks  that  her  pious  desire  did  not 
accord  with  the  will  of  God,  and  then 
her  request  was, '  Pray  that  I  may  have 


full  resignation  to  God's  wilL'  With 
her  wonted  decision,  her  father  was  so 
entirely  committed  into  the  Divine 
hands,  as  not  even  to  be  named  sub- 
sequently, as  causing  her  anxiety.  She 
did  say,  however, '  Pray  that  my  snf- 
ferings  may  be  shortened,— that  my 
father  may  not  have  more  trial  than  he 
can  bear.'  Thus  did  the  implanted  new 
nature  blend  with  human  filial  love, 
and  thus  was  the  latter  subordinated 
to  the  former. 

«  Thankfulness  was  a  beautiful  fea- 
ture in  her  character,  and  was  espe- 
cially manifested  during  her  illness  : 
whenever  anything  distressing  was 
named,  she  would  immediately  endea- 
vour to  point  out  some  alleviation,  or 
some  blessing  balancing  the  distress. 
Her  mental  activity  and  thoughtful- 
ness  for  others  were  remarkable.  To 
the  latest  day  of  her  life  she  entered 
with  much  interest  into  the  well-being 
of  all  about  her.  She  often  gave  con- 
siderate directions  in  order  that  un- 
necessary trouble  might  be  avoided, 
thus  showing  how  entirely  unselfish 
were  her  secret  thoughts,  and  how 
little  sway  she  allowed  her  great  pain 

to  exercise  over  them There  was 

a  bright  out-look  towards  eternity. 
Thus  resigned  and  content  she  waited 
till  her  Master's  token  should  sum- 
mon her  home.  It  came  at  last, — 
placidly,  painlessly,  she  passed  away. 
The  seed  Miss  Cowlishaw's  character 
has  sown  has  borne  fruit  in  her  afflic- 
tion ;  and  it  will  bear  fruit : '  Godgiyeth 
it  a  body  as  it  hath  pleased  Him.' " 

Having  honoured  God  in  life,  and 
patiently  waited  upon  Him,  and  for 
Him,  through  a  period  of  severe 
affliction,  our  friend  glorified  God 
in  her  final  hour,  and  was  favoured 
with  many  precious  manifestations  of 
His  presence.  Her  mortal  remains 
were  committed  to  the  tomb,  in  the 
General  Cemetery,  Sheffield,  on  Tues- 
day, May  20th,  1873,  in  hope  of  a  joy- 
ful resurrection  to  everlasting  life. 

H.  L.  0. 
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MEMOIR  OP  HUMPHRY  SANDWITH,  M.D.,  P.R.C.P. : 

BY  HIS  SON,  THE  REV.  HENRY  SANDWITH,  M.A., 

BECTOB  OF  TODWICK. 

One  who  was  formerly  among  the  most  frequent  and  valued 
contributors  to  the  Wesleyan-Methodist  Magazine  deserves  more 
than  a  passing  notice  in  its  pages.  Dr.  Sandwith  died  in  the  July 
of  the  past  year  at  his  son's  house,  Todwick  Eectbry,  near  Shef- 
field, at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty- two.  It  is  this  son  who  now  collects 
together  the  various  incidents  and  events  of  his  life. 

HuMPHBY  Samdwith  was  bom  May  25th,  1792,  at  Helmsley- 
Blaokmoor,  in  the  North  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  where  his  father 
followed  the  profession  of  a  surgeon.  The  records  of  the  family 
point  to  a  loxig  and  honoured  pedigree,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  a 
substantial,  property ;  but  the  great  wave  of  the  Commonwealth 
swept  away  their  landed  possessions,  and  tiie  history  of  the  name, 
after  that  •period,  is  one  of  pi^fessional  men,  for  the  most  part, 
winning  their  own  fortunes,  with  the  sword  in  India,  or  with  the 
pen  at  home.*  My  grandfather,  Mr.  Sandwith,  of  Helmsley,  was 
a  man  of  much  religious  feehng.  While  he  remained  in  his  native 
town,  the  parish  had  the  advantage  of  the  ministrations  of  an 
admirable  clergyman,  one  whose  fame  waaf  great  all  over  that  part 
of  Yorkshire,  Dr.  Oonyers,  afterwards  of  Deptford.  Tradition 
still  speaks  of  the  Eev.  Doctor's  crowded  church ;  of  the  hundreds 
of  communicants,  many  from  the  neighbouring  villages  ;  and  of 
that  **  farewell  sermon," — adjourned  of  necessity  from  the  parish 
church  to  the  market-cross, — when  <*  the  people  lifted  up  their  voice, 
and  wept,"  and  when  many  declared  that  they  would  throw  them- 


*  My  great-grandfather  was  a  man  of  expensive  habits  and  lavifih  hospi- 
tality ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  oonsnmed  his  substance,  and  eventnaUy 
died  insoWent.  My  grandfather  at  once  commenced  a  system  of  rigid  self- 
denial  and  frugality,  and,  by  the  aid  of  his  godly  wife,  paid  the  interest  of  hia 
father's  debts  through  a  series  of  years,  until  he  had  saved  enough  to  extin- 
guish the  principal.  In  doing  this  he  may  ba  considered  by  some  to  have  been 
*'  righteous  overmuch ; "  nevertheless,  the  example  is  wholesome  in  these  days 
of  commercial  laxity. 
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selves  under  the  wlieelj  of  his  carriage,  to  impede  his  departure 
from  their  town  !  Certain  it  is  that  he  was  compelled  to  hasten 
his  flight  in  the  dead  of  night,  to  spare  any  further  exhibition  of 
personal  affection  towards  him. 

When  Dr.  Conyers*  charge  became  vacant,  the  patron,  who  was 
the  great  land-holder  of  that  district,  proceeded  to  fill  it  up  without 
the  slightest  regard  to  the  feelings  or  wishes  even  of  the  commu- 
nicants. He  put  into  the  benefice  a  fox-hunting  parson  of  "  the 
good  old  school ;"  and  bitter  were  the  grief  and  disappointment  of 
the  religious  people  of  Helmsley.  After  vainly  petitioning  the 
lord  of  the  castle  to  allow  them  to  meet  in  the  house  of  one  of  his 
tenants,  and  use  by  themselves  the  ritual  of  their  Church,  many 
of  them,  and  among  the  rest  my  grandfather,  (who  had  been  Dr. 
Conyers'  churchwarden,)  betook  themselves  to  a'  small  chapel 
belonging  to  the  Independents;  in  communion  with  whom  my 
ancestor  continued  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

When  my  father  was  five  years  old,  the  family  left  Helmsley  for 
Beverley,  the  bleak  air  of  the  former,  and  his  long  moor-land  rides 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  being  found  increasingly  perilous 
for  my  grandfather,  who  suffered  from  pulmonary  weakness. 
This  migration  to  Beverley  took  place  at  four  o'clock  on  a  spring 
morning  in  1797 ;  and  there  the  subject  of  this  memoir  remained 
until  long  after  he  had  completed  his  medical  education. 

Removing  as  he  did  so  early  from  Helmsley,  it  is  surprising  how 
strong  was  my  father's  attachment  to  the  place  of  his  birth.  Many 
were  the  poems  in  which  he  celebrated  one  or  another  of  the 
cherished  haunts  of  his  childhood.  He  loved  to  re- visit  Helmsley 
and  Eievaulx.  Indeed,  the  last  visit  which  he  made,  in  company 
with  his  greatly-esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Luke  Thompson,  of  York, 
took  place  when  he  was  eighty- one  years  of  age.  Here  is  one  of 
the  youthful  efforts  of  his  muse,  which  may  be  quoted  in  illustra- 
tion of  some  of  the  foregoing  remarks  : — 

**  Heightening  the  moral  of  the  soeneiy, 
The  sweet-toned  Sabbath-bells  of  yonder  spire 
Mingle  their  music  with  the  mnrmnring  Bye. 
Time  was,  when  touched  as  by  celestial  fire, 
A  Ounyers*  lips,  like  Orpheus'  fabled  lyre, 
Allured  to  brighter  worlds  the  multitude, 
And  from  perdition  snatched  as  brands  from  fire. 
Land  of  my  sires  1  Kemembrance  fain  would  brood 
O'er  scenes  with  childhood's  sweetest  reooUeotions  strewed." 

All  through  life  my  father  was  one  of  the  most  diligent  of  men, 
and  among  other  remains  of  his  indefatigable  activity  is  a  massive 
Autobiography,  dealing,  of  course,  more  largely  in  purely  family 
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matters  than  in  those  of  a  pablic  nature.  I  may  add  that  this 
work  is  written  in  his  own  singularly  legible  hand-writing,  and,  as 
was  the  case  with  all  his  copied  poems,  and  other  productions, 
was  bound  with  his  own  hands.  From  his  account  it  appears  that 
he  was  far  from  being  studious  as  a  child,  being  extravagantly 
addicted  to  play :  **  that  harlequin  of  a  boy"  was  a  sobriquet  com- 
monly used  by  his  father  when  naming  him.  In  the  choice  of  a 
school  his  parents  were  not  fortunate,  notwithstanding  their 
supreme  anxiety  to  secure  for  their  three  children  the  best  educa- 
tion available.  The  minister  of  their  communion  recommended, 
indeed,  a  school ;  but  my  father  spent  several  years  at  it  in  acquuiDg 
nothing  valuable  beyond  a  slight  acquaintance  with  English  gram- 
mar ; — **  And  for  this,'*  he  writes,  **  I  was  chiefly  indebted  to  the 
master's  having  adopted  a  Grammar  in  which  the  rules  of  syntax, 
after  the  model  of  the  Eton  Latin  one,  were  put  into  English 
-  verse.  They  thus  laid  hold  of  the  memory,  as  well  as  promoted  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  construction  by  the  most  familiar 
examples.  But  as  for  arithmetic,  I  acquired  nothing  but  the 
simplest  elements,  from  the  incomprehensible  mode  in  which  my 
teacher  sought  to  explain  it, — the  very  explanation  rendering  it 
doubly  perplexing  to  himself  and  his  pupil.  Our  eccentric  master 
was,  however,  mighty  in  anecdote  at  the  social  hearth,  and  his 
plausibilities,  when  he  visited  us,  at  once  imposed  on  my  father's 
judgment  and  amazed  his  young  scholars,  [who  listened  to]  his 
*  words  of  learned  length  and  thundering  sound.' " 

Thus  passed  Humphry's  childhood  and  early  youth.  To  danger 
he  was  all  but  insensible,  and  many  were  the  hair- breadth  escapes 
he  had  through  following  the  erratic  propensities  of  his  adventurous 
and  buoyant  spirit.  He  was  also  very  fond  of  trying  his  skill  in 
all  kinds  of  mechanical  contrivance  and  rough  carpentry,  a  charac- 
teristic that  remained  with  him  to  his  latest  days.  Even  in  his 
eightieth  year  he  made  with  his  own  hands  a  garden- seat  of  oak 
branches — a  surprising  work,  when  one  thinks  of  the  strength  it 
must  have  required  to  saw  out  the  various  parts.  At  one  time, 
when  a  boy,  his  eye-sight  was  for  weeks  despaired  of,  from  impru- 
dently meddling  with  gunpowder ;  at  another,  in  colonizing  a 
wasps'  nest  in  a  home  of  his  own  construction  (to  which,  however, 
they  did  not  take  very  kindly)  he  was  severely  stung. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  interesting  poriodof  my  father's  life,  that 
of  his  conversion  to  God.  The  naiTation  of  this  I  would  preface  by  the 
following  weighty  remarks  from  his  own  pen : — **  I  had  undoubtedly 
been  graciously  preserved  from  many  sinful  practices  by  the  religious 
training  which  I  had  been  subjected  to  under  the  parental  roof.  The 
theatre,  with  [the  exception  of]  one  or  two  special  indulgences, 
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had  been  forbidden  ground.  The  race-ooorse,  with  many  similar 
scenes  of  gaiety  and  dissipation,  were  not  nnder  the  same  rigid 
interdict ;  neither  was  a  sufficiently  scrupulous  care  evinced  in 
guarding  against  the  formation  of  improper  acquaintances.  Yet 
when  I  look  back  and  reflect  on  my  merciful  preservation  from 
many  of  the  vices  of  some  of  my  companions,  I  am  conscious 
how  much  I  owe  to  the  checks  of  a  conscience  enlightened  '  to  dis- 
cem  both  good  and  evil,'  and  to  the  elevated  standard  of  conduct 
placed  before  me  by  parental  admonition.     But  the  business  of 

conversion was  too  Calvinistically  left  to  be  accomplished  in 

God's  '  own  time.'  Not  but  that  I  knew  I  was  the  subject  of  many 
prayers  offered  up  by  my  parents.  Had  not  the  matter  been 
suffered  to  rest  in  vague  generaUties  of  religion, — ^had  conversion 
been  pressed  home  upon  the  conscience  prudently  and  with  effect, 
— ^I  might  have  been  saved  equally  from  the  danger  of  violating 
my  baptismal  vow,  and  from  the  risk  of  falling  into  the  hands  of 
incompetent  religious  advisers." 

The  instrument  of  his  conversion  was  one  well  known  in  the 
annals  of  Methodism  at  Beverley,  his  distant  cousin  Mr.  Mark 
Bobinson.    This  young  man  was  possessed  of  superior  powers  and 
of  remarkable  ability  in  argument :  my  father,  in  his  enthusiastio 
affection  for  him,  calls  him  a  **  very  Socrates  of  debate."    He  was 
at  this  time  a  fervent  Methodist.    « I  was  a  few  years  his  junior," 
writes  his  friend,  ''  and  from  my  modesty  and  candour  at  once 
accessible  to  his  powerful  persuasions.    As  he  reasoned  on  the 
great  verities  of  our  faith  as  of  practical  authority,  the  arrow  of 
conviction  fastened  on  my  conscience,  and  drank  up  the  gaieties  of 
a  heart  no  longer  at  ease  without  more  substantial  comfort.    I 
began  to  entertain  more  serious  thoughts  of  my  being, — ^its  origin 
and  end,  and  the  eternal  consequences  pending  on  my  conduct  in 
this  state  of  trial.    I  wept  in  secret  on  account  of  my  depravity, 
and  repented  of  my  sins.     Encouraging  views  of  Ood's  mercy, 
as  exhibited  in  the  Saviour's  death  and  passion,  served  by  degrees, 
as  the  Holy  Spirit  assisted,  to  give  me  confidence  in  the  Atone- 
ment  I  believed,  and  my  faith  was  'counted '  to  me  <  for  righteous- 
ness.'   Condemnation  forsook  my  bosom,  and  was  succeeded  by  a 
delightful  sense  of  reconciliation  to  that  God  whom  I  had  offended. 
Then  it  was  that  I  experienced  the  peace  which  '  passeth  all  under- 
standing.'   With  few  and  transient  exceptions,  I  was  constantly 
happy  as  *  the  day  was  long : '  my  '  conversation '  was  'in  heaven ;' 
God  was  in  all  my  thoughts.    Every  event,  whether  painful  or 
joyous,  subserved  a  moral  purpose,  and  produced  resignation, 
humiliation,  patience,   or  gratitude,  to  the  Giver   of  all  good. 
From  some  of  my  immediate  relatives  I  had  to  sustain  a  great 
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fight  of  opposition,  but  was  enabled  to  endure  it  meekly  and 
joyfully. 

"  At  that  time  Methodism  in  Beverley  was  in  its  infancy,  and  its 
profession  called  forth  the  taunts  and  jeers  of  the  unreflecting. 
At  the  Grammar  School,  especially,  it  was  a  new  thing,  and 
subjected  me  to  numerous  insults.  As  an  example,  I  well 
remember  being  seized  by  the  hair  of  my  head,  and  cruelly 
lugged  by  my  school-fellows,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  put  me  out 
of  temper.  Happily,  on  that  occasion  *  patience*  had  *  her  perfect 
work.' 

"  But  not  in  meekly  submitting  toavariety  of  insultson  account 
of  my  religious  profession  was  my  zeal  alone  conspicuous, — the 
ardour  of  my  *  first  love '  prompted  me  to  indefatigable  exertions 
in  diffusing  as  widely  as  possible  the  blessings  of  religion.  By 
writing  letters,  circulating  tracts,  religious  conversation,  and  boldly 
rebuking  sin,  (of  the  discharge  of  which  arduous  duty  I  well  remem- 
ber some  notable  instances,)  I  co-operated  with  my  friend  Mr. 
Bobinson,  who  was  animated  by  similar  principles,  and  a  zeal  still 
more  heroic,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  noblest  objects.  We  gener- 
ally rose  about  four  or  five  in  summer,  to  meet  together  for  pur- 
poses of  devotion,  and  for  concerting  plans  of  extensive  useful- 
ness. At  that  delightful  period  of  our  history  it  might  truly  be 
said, — 

*  Oar  Uvea  like  two  soft  flates  of  equal  power, 
Their  aim,  their  measTire,  and  their  note  the  same, — 
No  sound  untrue  their  concert  could  destroy.' 

Happy  friendship,  while  it  lasted  1  Mr.  Bobinson  soon  after  this 
period  entered  into  business  on  his  own  account,  and  thus  his 
opportunities  of  doing  good  were  enlarged.  His  house  was  indeed 
a  perfect  Appii  Forum,  where  Christians  of  every  name,  but  espe- 
cially Methodists,  were  sure  of  welcome,  and  where  schemes  of 
fresh  usefulness  were  concocted.  Other  surgeons'  pupils  now 
joined  the  band,  with  bankers'  clerks,  and  others,  and  no  small 
effort  began  to  be  made  on  Satan's  citadel.  One  example  of  our 
zeal  in  carrying  the  war  into  the  very  heart  of  the  enemy's 
country,  was  the  giving  information  to  the  Mayor  of  a  vile  practice, 
then  very  frequent, — that  of  certain  men  who  made  a  trade  of  selling 
the  most  obscene  prints  along  with  race-papers ;  and  the  inform- 
ation was  accompanied  by  a  specific  charge  against  an  individual 
detected  in  the  sale  of  them.  The  magistrates  acted  with  vigour, 
and  the  offender  was  pilloried.  Public  sympathy,  however,  was 
excited  in  his  favour,  and  proportionate  odium  against  his  prose* 
outers.    Poor  Mr.  Bobinson  was  singled  out  for  vengeance :  one 
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evcnirig  as  he  was  retiring  to  rest,  a  huge  stone  was  dashed  through 
his  bedroom  window,  which 

*  Close  by  Lis  side,  well-aimed,  but  hurtless  fell.* " 

A  notable  memorial  of  the  fervour  of  this  young  band  of  Beverley 
Methodists  in  doing  good  was  the  idea  and  carrying  out  of  the 
**  Beverley  Free  Library."  One  department  of  this  was  to  lend 
out  looks  and  tracts  gratuitously  to  the  poor,  while  the  higher 
department  was  to  furnish  a  reading-room  and  lending-Ubrary 
to  the  better  classes,  on  a  small  monthly  payment.  Many 
influential  people  came  to  the  help  of  the  young  enthusiasts. 
Soon  a  thousand  volumes,  in  every  branch  of  literature,  (with  the 
stern  exception  of  novels,)  filled  the  ample  book-shelves,  and 
nothing  was  wanting  to  the  success  of  the  scheme,  except  financial 
soundness  in  its  management.  This,  however,  had  been  overlooked. 
The  annual  subscriptions  were  calculated  on  far  too  low  a  scale  for 
the  necessary  expenses,  and  after  struggling  on  for  many  years, 
the  *' Beverley  Free  Library"  gradually  languished,  and  at  last 
expired.  "  From  a  stamped  receipt  now  before  me,"  writes  my 
father,  **  I  find  that  on  November  28th,  1833,  I  paid,  as  my  pro- 
portion of  the  debt  on  the  Free  Library,  the  sum  of  £169.  19s.  8</. 
In  return  I  received  my  division  of  the  books,  which  might  pro- 
bably have  fetched  about  £20  by  public  auction."  From  this 
it  will  be  seen  that,  so  far  as  the  subject  of  our  memoir  was 
concerned,  zeal  in  this  undertaking  was  not  accompanied  by 
discretion.  So  large  an  amount  as  that  which  it  fell  to  his  lot  to 
pay,  must  have  been  a  cruel  drain  upon  the  resources  of  a  young 
surgeon,  at  that  time  not  having  long  started  practice,  and  with 
a  young  family  around  him.  But  the  motive  was  worthy  of 
all  praise. 

lly  grandfather  died  when  my  father  was  seventeen  years  old. 
He  had  barely  reached  his  sixty-second  year,  and  passed  away 
juBt  when  his  eldest  son  was  pursuing  his  medical  studies  in 
London.  We  have  already  seen  that  he  had  been  compelled  to 
leave  Helmsley  from  pulmonary  weakness.  This  followed  him 
to  Beverley,  and  afflicted  him  much,  especially  in  the  winter. 
Beturning  on  one  occasion  at  midnight  from  some  patient,  he 
caught  a  severe  cold,  which  soon  took  the  form  of  bronchitis. 
Unhappily  the  doctor  first  called  in  did  not  meet  the  mischief 
with  sufficiently  active  remedies.  The  physician  then  summoned 
from  Hull  ran  into  the  opposite  extreme,  when  the  disease  was 
in  an  advanced  stage,  bleeding  his  patient  largely,  and  applying 
a  blister.  **  Never,"  says  my  father,  **  shall  I  forget  his  anxious 
look,  and  his  quick  inquiry  of  the  physician, — whose  fallen  coun- 
tenance arrested  his  attention  as  he  lifted  up  the  blister, — '  What ! 
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is  it  gangrened  ? '  The  doctor  shobk  his  head,  but  said  nothing  in 
reply.  '  Then,'  exclaimed  my  despairing  father,  *  it  is  all  over  I 
0,  if  I  had  but  lost  a  pound  of  blood  at  the  first,  it  woul4 
have  cured  me  like  a  charm  1 '  Nothing  now  remained  but  pre- 
paration for  an  exchange  of  worlds.  The  toils  of  death  were  long 
and  heavy  upon  him,  and  often  did  he  emphatically  express  his 
entire  reliance  on  the  merits  and  atonement  of  Christ.  At  length 
the  final  struggle  came.  My  mother  and  myself  commended  on 
our  knees  his  departing  soul  to  God.  I  kissed  his  cold  hands  and 
he  expired." 

One  or  two  anecdotes  may  well  conclude  this  notice  of  the 
Beverley  portion  of  my  father's  career.  The  first  has  reference  to 
the  intense  jealousy  and  suspicion  which  Methodism  at  that  time 
excited,  1818.  My  uncle,  Mr.  Thomas  Sandwith,  then  a  very 
young  man,  who  had  succeeded  a  short  time  before  to  his  father's 
practice,  had  the  medical  charge  of  the  Beverley  County  gaol. 
My  father,  who  had  begun  to  **  walk  "  the  London  hospitals,  used 
when  at  home  to  accompany  him.  He  quickly  saw  what  great 
opportunities  for  religious  usefulness  the  state  of  the  poor 
prisoners,  and  these  visits  to  them,  afforded  him.  Among  the  rest 
was  a  young  girl,  a  vagrant,  who  had  attempted  suicide  in  the 
gaol.  He  reasoned  with  her  on  the  guilt  of  adding  to  her  other 
sins  that  of  rushing  unprepared  into  her  Maker's  presence.  ''  I 
also  wrote,"  he  says,  <'to  her  parents  in  Sunderland,  with  the 
view  of  effecting  a  reconciliation,  and  lent  her  some  tracts." 
Such  spiritual  poaching  on  what  was  considered  the  chaplain's 
domain,  was  not  to  be  tolerated  :  the  governor  of  the  prison  was 
strictly  enjoined  to  put  a  stop  to  all  such  practices  for  the  future ;  while 
my  uncle  himself  had  a  narrow  escape  of  losing  his  appointment. 

The  second  story  reveals  the  humanity  of  my  father's  disposi- 
tion, and  the  desperate  wickedness  which  can  work  in  <' the  children 
of  disobedience."  I  give  it  in  his  own  words : — **  The  overseer  of 
the  poor  in  Beverley  was  a  man  out  of  whose  heart  a  bold  and 
brazen-faced  infidelity  had  extracted  the  last  remnant  of  kindly 
feeling.  On  my  return  home  late  one  evening  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  a  groan  of  distress  reached  my  ear.  On  a  near  approach 
to  the  sufferer,  I  discovered  an  aged  sailor  out- stretched  on  tlie 
cold  ground,  exhausted,  and  all  but  frost-bitten.  On  inquiry,  I 
found  he  was  an  American  by  birth,  who  had  enlisted  into  .the 
British  navy,  and  had  served  the  King  with  fidelity  for  a  great 
number  of  years.  Age  was  now  creeping  upon  him,  and  he  was 
on  his  way  to  London  to  obtain  relief  at  the  Admiralty.  Sick- 
ness had  overtaken  him  by  the  way,  and  he  could  proceed  no 
further.    He  had  sought  some  little  help  at  the  hands  of  the 
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overseer,  who  had  spamed  him  from  his  presence.  He  next 
applied  to  the  Mayor,  who,  instigated  hy  his  unfeeling  subaltern, 
refused  to  afford  him  relief  or  protection.  In  his  extremity 
he  resolved  to  run  his  chance  of  obtaining  relief  of  some  casual 
passenger,  or  sleeping  under  the  canopy  of  the  wintry  sky. 

"  Touched  by  his  narrative,  which  was  delivered  with  an  air 
of  candour  and  sincerity  not  to  be  mistaken,  and  finding  from 
his  pulse,  which  was  feeble  and  intermittent,  that  he  was  really 
suffering  from  disease,  I  did  what  I  could :  I  brought  him  into 
our  stable,  gave  him  a  bed  of  straw,  wrapped  him  in  blankets,  and 
sent  him  out  a  bountiful  supper.  In  the  morning  I  found  he 
was  suffering  from  water  on  the  chest.  I  then  went  and  pleaded 
his  case  myself  with  the  overseer,  who  was  callous  to  all  argument, 
and  highly  incensed  at  my  affording  shelter  to  a  '  common  vagrant.' 
Next  I  pressed  his  case  on  the  Mayor,  and  after  a  while  with  some 
little  effect,  insomuch  that  he  ordered  him  to  be  received  into  the 
House  of  Correction.  Alas  I  there  the  sway  of  the  infidel  overseer 
was  paramount.  My  poor  grateful  patient,  the  inmate  of  the 
stable,  left  me  with  a  thousand  cordial  blessings,  to  take  possession 
of  what  proved  to  be  his  last  asylum.  After  a  few  days  I  heard 
that  he  had  been  severely  flogged, — ^in  a  few  days  more  he  died." 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  my  father,  on  his  first  arriving 
in  Beverley,  was  unfortunate  with  regard  to  the  school  to  which 
he  was  sent  at  the  recommendation  of  the  Independent  pastor. 
As  years  went  on,  however,  my  grandfather  became  a  freeman  of 
the  town,  and  henee  had  the  advantage  of  sending  his  two  sons 
to  the  Beverley  Orammar  School.  Here  Humphry  made  rapid 
progress ;  and,  despite  his  still  unquenched  enthusiasm  for  play, 
and  the  demands  made  upon  his  time  by  helping  at  first  his 
father  and  afterwards  his  brother,  he  surmounted  the  intricacies 
of  Oreek  and  Latin,  and  eventually  became  a  very  fair  scholar. 
When  he  was  an  old  man  of  eighty-two  he  still  remembered 
snatches  of  Anacreon's  Odes,  and  recited  them  in  the  original 
Greek  with  great  feeling.  Ere  he  finally  left  the  Grammar  School, 
he  was  '*  Dux,"  or  Captain  ;  and,  as  such,  had  the  privilege  of 
sitting  in  the  library  with  an  unlimited  supply  of  books  at  his 
disposal.  It  was  at  this  period  that  he  deUvered  a  Greek  speech 
at  one  of  the  public  "  exhibitions  "  in  the  Beverley  theatre ;  on 
which  occasion  Mr.  Fleming,  a  surgeon,  whispered  in  his  neigh- 
bour's ear,  «  How  melancholy ;  to  think  that  such  a  scholar  should 
be  a  Methodist  1" 

The  habitual  serenity  of  my  father's  mind  became  sadly  over- 
clouded by  an  incident  which  may  now  be  related.  I  may  premise 
that  he  was  at  this  time  evidently  over-taxing  all  his  powers, — 
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Biill  rieing  for  prayer  and  traot-distribution  at  four  or  five  o*clook ; 
helping  in  the  enrgery  at  home,  and  all  the  while  oontinning  his 
studies  in  advanced  Greek  and  Latin  authors  at  school.  He 
relates  that  unable  to  find  time  for  the  latter,  through  the  multi- 
farious occupations  of  the  day,  he  was  in  the  habit,  when  his  care- 
ful mother  came  at  night  to  see  that  he  was  safely  in  bed,  of  hiding 
his  Ughted  candle  in  a  closet,  and  on  her  withdrawal  (but  half 
deceived  herself)  fetching  it  out,  and  continuing  his  studies  till  long 
past  midnight.  No  wonder  that  upon  a  brain  so  over- worked,  a 
cloud  of  deep  gloom  and  depression  settled.  It  arose  in  this 
way.  One  day  a  school-fellow  suddenly  accosted  him  :^-<<  Hum- 
phry, if  you  were  to  die  this  minute,  have  you  the  assurance  that 
you  would  go  to  heaven  ?  "  to  which  he  replied,  '*  I  have  no  doubt 
of  it.'*  The  words  were  no  sooner  uttered,  than  his  sensitive 
conscience  bitterly  reproached  him  for  having  exceeded  the  truth. 
'<  It  was,"  he  says,  "  as  if  God  had  hid  His  face  "  from  him,  and 
he  was  troubled.  This  melancholy,  trivial  as  the  cause  may  seem 
to  some  to  have  been,  held  him  enthralled  for  a  long  time. 

My  father  now  began  to  attend  the  hospitals,  and  otherwise 
pursue  his  medical  education,  in  London ;  and  this  he  did  with 
such  ardour  as  to  imperil  his  spiritual  progress  by  an  all-absorb- 
ing devotion  to  science.  <'  I  was  indefatigable,"  he  writes, ''  in 
the  dissecting-room,  contenting  myself  all  the  winter  with  a  cold 
breakfast  of  bread  and  milk,  set  aside  the  night  before,  in  order 
that  I  might  dissect  a  couple  of  hours  before  the  business  of  the 
hospital  commenced.  My  zeal  was  at  fever-heat  throughout  the 
whole  of  my  hospital  attendance.*'  And  again,  after  his  return 
home  for  a  long  vacation,  he  says : — <'  I  have  abandoned  poetry 
in  toto,  and  commenced  a  serious  course  of  study  in  which  the 
intellect-refining  coolness  of  the  weather  greatly  assists  me,  as  well 
as  the  recollection  of  my  set-to  about  this  time  last  year  in 
London.  I  am  making  a  fair  transcript  of  my  surgical,  physio- 
logical, and  other  Lectures,  and  have  in  that  work  such  a  field 
before  me  that  I  resemble  a  single  husbandman  who  has  to  reap  a 
field  of  com  containing  a  million  of  acres.  To  this  I  devote  one 
and  a  half  or  two  hours  every  evening.  I  rise  between  five  and 
six,  read  medical  and  surgical  works  until  seven ;  from  which  hour 
until  half-past  eight  I  give  our  apprentice  instructions  in  Anatomy 
and  Latin.  Every  forenoon  I  read  EucUd  and  Horace  with  a 
young  Uterary  friend  of  mine.  The  remainder  of  the  forenoon — 
until  three,  our  dinner-hour — ^is  consumed  in  professional  concerns 
and  reading.  After  dinner,  I  commence  with  the  study  of 
Ghemistry,  which  I  continue  until  ten.  On  Sundays  I  intend 
reviving  my  studies  in  Divinity.    Heaven  give  me  resolution  to 
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persevere  in  this  course,  which,  if  persisted  in,  cannot  fail  to  prove 
beneficial."  What  an  example  of  laborious  work  is  here  held  up 
for  imitation  to  many  a  luxurious  youth  of  the  present  day,  to 
whom  it  is  difficult  to  be  downstairs  in  time  for  a  nine  o'clock  break- 
fast !  But  such  self-denial  in  youthful  years  has  ever  been  the 
earnest  of  succeFS  in  later  life,  and  has  generaUy  made  the  differ- 
ence between  mediocrity  and  excellence.  Btili,  even  study,  and 
the  noble  desire  to  excel,  must  be  watched  narrowly  by  the  Chris- 
tian, lest  they  should  warp  his  heart  away  from  spiritual  religion. 
Thus  my  father  writes  soon  after  this  time  : — "I  must  own  that 
my  last  visit  to  London  was  productive  of  the  most  mischievous 
effects  on  my  disposition,  morals,  and  piety.  Led  on  by  an 
ambition  to  shine  in  my  profession,  I  sacrificed  almost  everything 
to  the  attainment  of  my  views,  not  allowing  myself  those  moments 
for  religious  reflection  and  prayer,  which  I  believe  to  be  essential 
to  the  maintenance  and  growth  of  the  rehgious  principle.  I 
sincerely  hope  I  am  coming  to  myself  again.*' 

A  friendship  which  he  formed  during  this  period  was  of  vital 
consequence  to  his  future  career.  A  fellow  medical  pupil  at 
Beverley,  John  Henry  Kingston,  accompanied  him  to  London, 
entering  at  Guy's  and  St.  Thomas'  Hospitals.  Between  these  two 
students  there  sprang  up  a  friendship  which  is  thus  described  in 
the  Autobiography  : — **  To  Mr.  Kingston  I  owe  my  introduction 
to  a  valuable  position  and  practice  at  Burlington,  as  well  as  my 
acquaintance  with  the  lady  with  whom  I  was  speedily  and  happily 
united  by  marriage.  We  lodged  together  in  the  same  house,  took 
our  meals  together,  and  exchanged  those  confidential  inquiries 

and  advice  which  a  cordial  friendship  alone  could  warrant 

He  was  a  young  man  of  fine  talents,  of  coneiderable  classical 
attainments,  and  devotedly  attached  to  music,  the  violin  being  his 
favourite  instrument.  Our  affection  for  each  other  was  both  ardent 
and  tender,  not  unlike  that  ascribed  in  Holy  Writ  to  David  and 
Jonathan.  It  was  kept  alive  when  he  resided  at  Burlington  and  I 
at  Beverley,  not  by  correspondence  alone,  but  also  by  such  forced 
intercourse  as  we  could  manage  to  secure.  On  one  occasion  while 
staying  at  Hull,  I  walked  all  the  way  to  Burlington, — a  distance  of 
thirty  miles, — which  I  reached  at  midnight,  not  a  little  tired  by 
the  effort.  On  a  few  other  occasions,  we  contrived  to  meet  half- 
way between  Beverley  and  Burhngton,  on  Brandesburton  Common, 
on  horse-back,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  spending  an  hour  together 
in  conversation.  The  friendship  thus  formed  and  cherished  led 
eventually  to  a  partnership;  which  lasted,  alas  I  but  a  short 
period,  owing  to  my  valued  friend  being  cut  off  by  that  giant 
malady  of  our  island,  consumption.'* 
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All  this  while  my  father's  dissatisfaotion  with  Beverley  as  a 
place  of  residence  was  waxing  stronger, — ^not  wholly,  however, 
because  he  was  looked  down  upon  and  despised  for  his  profession 
of  Methodism :  his  independent  spirit  rose  up  against  this,  and 
sustained  him  under  it,  for  his  conscience  told  him  he  was  right. 
The  morality  of  the  town  was  at  that  time  at  the  lowest  possible 
ebb — nay,  the  brutahty  of  the  lower  orders  oould  scarcely  be  sur- 
passed. One  of  their  favourite  pubUc  pastimes  was  bull-baiting, 
and  the  horrors  of  this  degrading  sport  increased  his  aversion  to 
the  place.  At  one  of  these  annual  bull- baitings,  in  conformity 
with  the  usual  practice  of  driving  the  poor  brute  from  the  stake, 
half  worried  and  infuriated,  through  the  streets,  preparations  were 
made  for  this  fi^al  act,  to  complete  the  savage  triumph.  But  on 
this  occasion,  the  utter  exhaustion  of  the  animal  arrested  his  tor* 
mentors  in  their  career :  all  ordinary  means  of  goading  it  forwards 
having  failed,  the  savages,  with  demoniacal  rather  than  human 
ferocity,  made  deep  incisions  through  the  skin  of  its  back,  into 
which  they  poured  aqua  fords.  Even  the  agony  caused  by  this 
cruelty  not  availing,  they  roused  the  victim  of  their  heartless  machi- 
nations by  setting  fire  to  a  quantity  of  straw  scattered  beneath 
him.  To  reclaim  human  beings  from  so  deep  degradation  surely 
warranted  the  multiplication  of  moral  means,  yea,  even  the  intro- 
duction of  more  efficient  ones.  But  the  reign  of  intolerance 
greatly  impeded  the  efiforts  that  were  made  for  the  amelioration  of 
the  people.  My  father  remarks,  that,  so  exclusive  was  the  spirit 
of  the  higher  classes  in  Beverley  at  that  time,  that  he  has  known 
such  lights  of  the  age  as  Robert  Hall  and  Bichard  Watson  visit 
the  town,  and  preach  on  a  week-day  evening  almost  to  bare  walls. 
Such  facts  as  these  wrought  in  him  a  keen  desire  to  shake  off  his 
present  associations,  and  breathe  a  freer  atmosphere  elsewhere. 

I  must  not  forget,  however,  to  mention  the  kindness  of  one 
estimable  clergyman,  the  incumbent  of  Beverley  Minster,  the  late 
Bev.  Joseph  Coltman.  At  this  gentleman*s  house  my  father  and 
his  brother,  with  one  or  two  others,  were  always  welcome.  **He 
was  a  ripe  classical  scholar,  had  an  excellent  library,  and  without 
fee  or  reward  carried  on  the  education  of  earnest  and  deserving 
young  men  after  they  had  left  the  Grammar  School.  Indeed  Mr. 
Goltman  never  seemed  so  happily  employed  as  when  he  was  in- 
structing these  young  men,  and  endeavouring  to  imbue  their  minds 
with  that  sort  of  learning  of  which  they  had  been  denied  the  pos- 
session by  narrow  circumstances  or  a  neglected  education.  I  shall 
ever  warmly  cherish  the  memory  of  a  man  who  exemplified  so  many 
noble  qualities  and  exalted  virtues."  The  reader  must  picture 
another  Daniel  Lambert ;  for  Mr.  Goltman  inherited  a  disposition 
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to  excessive  corpolency,  which  cost  him  much  fruitlesB  effort  by 
exercise  and  abstinence  to  subdue :  he  was  compelled  at  last  to 
go  about  the  town  on  a  velocipede.  The  following  anecdote  I  have 
often  heard  my  father  relate  with  twinkling  eyes.  One  day  as  Mr. 
Ooltman  was  sailing  along  on  his  velocipede,  he  was  arrested  in 
his  course  by  the  steady  gaze  of  a  little  boy  who,  in  his  wonder 
and  astonishment,  almost  looked  him  out  of  countenance.  He 
stopped  his  wooden-horse,  and  accosting  the  boy,  said,  ^'WeU, 
my  little  fellow,  what  are  you  looking  at  ?'*  "At  you,  to  be  sure, 
Sir,"  answered  the  lad  with  spirit.  '<  What  is  there  in  me  to  look 
at  so  earnestly  ?  "  "  You  are  so  fat.  Sir,"  replied  the  boy.  "  Well, 
do  you  think,  my  little  fellow,  it  is  with  eating  and  drinking  f  " 
"  Why,"  retorted  the  plucky  youngster,  "  I'm  sure  it's  not  with 
fasting  and  praying.'*  Mr.  Coltman  laughed  heartily,  and  taking 
out  his  purse,  gave  the  lad  half-a*crown. 

The  irksomenessof  my  father's  residence  in  London  was  relieved 
by  other  friendships,  besides  that  of  Mr.  Kingston.  Among  the 
houses  to  which  he  most*  resorted  was  that  of  his  uncle  and  aunt 
Leach,  in  Westminster.  They  were  excellent  people,  evangelical 
members  of  the  National  Ohurch,  and  some  of  the  family  were 
Moravians.  Here  he  ever  found  an  affectionate  welcome,  along 
with  the  most  wholesome  and  hallowing  influences.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  snare  to  which  he  was  exposed  at  this  time  was  in  the 
recoil  from  the  gloom  and  severity  of  his  later  religious 
experience,  into  an  extravagant  spirit  of  romance,  as  he  termed  it, 
urging  him  to  waste  valuable  time  in  composing  poetry,  and 
causing  him  to  lose  himself  again  and  again  in  the  mazes  of  the 
"tender  passion."  Of  this  he  himself  thtis  speaks,  applying  a 
quotation  from  Petrarch: — "If  it  drew  me  out  of  many  vices,  it 
also  prevented  the  fruits  of  many  virtues,  filling  me  with  a  love 
of  the  creature  rather  than  the  Creator,  which  is  thcdeath  of  the 
soul."  It  was  at  this  juncture,  in  which  he  began  to  be  aware  of 
the  mischief  of  giving  so  much  rein  to  his  imagination,  that  he 
received  this  seasonable  counsel  from  his  cousin  William  Leach:  * 
— "If  I  could  once  see  all  these  failings  and  imperfections  of 
yours  brought  to  the  foot  of  the  cross,  I  should  then  have  a  hope 
that  you  would  be  a  steady,  settled  character ;  but  this  is  the  work 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  not  mine ;  and  I  can  only  pray  that  you  may 
have  grace  given  you  to  devote  your  heart  to  your  Saviour,  and 
then  He  will  keep  it  from  wandering  after  silly  vanities." 

My  father  was  at  this  time  perfectly  aware  that  he  had  feJlen  from 
his  "  first  love,"  and  that  he  had  need  to  repent  and  do  again  his 

*  Well-known  afterwards  throngh  a  long  life  as  Treasorex  to  the  Moravian 
Society. 
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"  first  works  " — that  the  essential  business  of  his  personal  sancti- 
fication  had  as  yet  scarcely  commenced.  He  felt  that  his  intense 
devotion  now  to  Science,  and  now  to  "  Bomance/*  was  inconsistent 
with  his  spiritual  progress,  and  that  Satan  was  '*  desiring  to  have 
him,  that  he  might  sift  him  as  wheat."  His  mind  was  too  enlight- 
ened, and  his  conscience,  when  aroused,  too  tender,  to  rest  satisfied 
as  he  was.  Thus,  as  if  awaking  from  a  trance,  he  presently 
writes : — <<  I  think  if  I  have  any  acquaintance  with  my  own  heart, 
the  world  and  its  transitory  splendours  are  becoming  less  dear  to 
me ;  and  Christianity,  with  its  permanent  advantages,  is  gaining  a 
greater  ascendency  over  my  judgment,  imagination,  and  affections. 
Yet  lam  far  from  being  converted, — from  being  <  a  little  child,*  from 
being  <  a  new  creature.' "  We  here  see  how  distant  he  was  from 
the  mistake  of  those  half-instructed  Christians  who  dream  that 
because  they  once  sorrowed  for  sin,  and  once  felt  the  blessedness  of 
conscious  pardon,  they  may  now  relax  their  efforts, — that  heaven 
will  be  theirs  of  course,  without  the  painful  task  of  daily  sanctifi- 
cation.  Not  so :  and  no  sooner  did  he  awake  to  the  deteriorating 
effect  of  a  worldly  and  romantic  spirit,  than  he  shook  himself  from 
his  dream,  and,  looking  heaven- ward,  '*  thanked  God  and  took 

courage." 

{To  he  conHntted.) 


FAITH  AND  CONFESSION : 

AM   EXPOSITION   OF   BOMANS   X.    6-17* 

«  But  the  rigbteousneBB  whioh  is  of  faith  Bpeaketh  on  this  wise,  Say  not  in 
thine  heart,  Who  shall  asoend  into  heaven  7  (that  Ib,  to  bring  Christ  down 
from  Above  :)  or,  Who  shall  descend  into  the  deep  7  (that  is,  to  bring  np  Christ 
again  from  the  dead.)  Bat  what  saith  it  7  The  word  is  nigh  thee,  even  in  thy 
month,  and  in  thy  heart :  that  is,  the  word  of  faith,  whioh  we  preach  ;  that  if 
thou  shalt  confess  with  thy  month  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  shalt  believe  in  thine 
heart  that  God  hath  raised  Him  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved.  For  with 
the  heart  man  believeth  nnto  righteoasness ;  and  with  the  month  confession  is 
made  nnto  salvation.  For  the  Scripture  saith.  Whosoever  believeth  on  Him 
shall  not  be  ashamed.  For  there  is  no  difference  between  the  Jew  and  the 
Greek :  for  the  same  Lord  over  all  is  rich  nnto  all  that  oaU  npon  Him.  For 
whosoever  shall  call  npon  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved.  How  then 
shall  they  call  on  Him  in  whom  they  have  not  believed?  and  how  shall  they 
believe  in  Him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard?  and  how  shall  they  hear 
without  a  preacher  7  And  how  shall  they  preach,  except  they  be  sent  7  as  it  is 
written,  How  beautiful  are  the  feet  of  them  that  preach  the  Gospel  of  peace, 
and  bring  glad  tidings  of  good  things  1  But  they  have  not  all  obeyed  '*  (hearkened 
to)  *  *  the  Gospel.  For  Esaias  saith.  Lord,  who  hath  believed  our  report  7  So  then 
faith  oometh  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  Word  of  God." 

NoTwiTHSTANDiMa  the  joyful  assurances  of  Christian  faith  and 
hope  contained   in  this  chapter,  its  prevailing  tone  is  that  of 
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sadness  and  distress.     The  patriotic  and  loving  heart  of  the  Apostle 
yearned  for  the  salvation  of  his  countrymen,  some  of  whom  he 
\ntnessed  persistently  striving  after  salvation  on  impossible  prin- 
ciples.   Fired  with  a  zeal  for  God,  but  engrossed  withal  in  a 
bigoted  devotion  to  the  Mosaic  institutions,  they  continued,  in  a 
legal  spirit,  and  according  to  legal  prescription,  to  seek  for  that 
justification  from  Ood  which  can  never  be  accorded  to  sinners  but 
as  a  free  gift  of  grace.    "  Being  ignorant  of  Ood*8  righteousness, 
and  going  about  to  establish  their  own  righteousness,"  they  did 
''  not  submit  themselves  unto  the  righteousness  of  God."    They 
were  thus  striving  in  ignorance,  it  is  true,  but  it  was  an  ignorance 
caused,  not  by  the  absence  of  information  from  without,  but  by 
the  perversity  of  a  prejudice  within.     They  had  heard,  but  had 
neither  believed  nor  obeyed  the  Gospel  report, — not  for  want  of 
conclusive  evidence  in  support  of  its  claims,  but  because  it  con- 
flicted with  their  own  pre- conceptions  as  to  what  it  ought  to  have 
been.    Both  Moses  and  Isaiah  had  pre-signified  this  state  of 
things,  and  therefore  they  might   have   been   fore-warned,  and 
have  made  their  escape  from  this  fatal  snare  :  but  all  warning  had 
been  in  vain.    It  had  been  sought  to  provoke  them  to  jealousy  by 
the  conversion  of  a  *' no-people  "  (rtr*  oIk  c^i),  and  the  salvation  of 
**  a  foolish  nation  ; "  but  the  "  jealousy  "  aroused  had  made  them 
the  more  fierce  in  rejecting  a  Gospel  which  was  not  to  be  exclu- 
sively their  own.    Even  the  boldness  of  Isaiah,  who  had  said,  *'  I 
was  found  of  them  that  sought  Me  not ;   I  was  made  manifest 
unto  them  that  asked  not  after  Me.    But  to  Israel  He  saith,  All 
day  long  I  have  stretched  forth  My  hands  unto  a  disobedient  and 
gainsaying  people,"  did  not  induce  them  to  consider  the  sadness 
of  their  case.    There  seemed  now  to  be  no  help  and  no  hope :  stili, 
as  no  one  could  calculate  the  resources  of  the  '<  mighty  God  of 
Jacob,"  the  Apostle  presented  their  case  to  Him  in  constant  and 
earnest  prayer. 

Yet  their  failure  to  secure  salvation  arose  out  of  the  very  sim- 
plicity and  impartiality  of  the  conditions  of  salvation.  They  were 
not  required  to  do  some  great  thing.  The  law  required  that  which 
to  them,  with  their  sinful  nature,  was  impossible, — a  perfect  per- 
sonal righteousness.  But  now  '*  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  for 
righteousness  to  every  one  that  believeth."  This,  indeed,  has  been 
the  great  theme  of  the  Apostle  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  Epistle ; 
but  as  he  seems  here  to  linger  upon  the  subject,  as  though  he  desired 
to  make  that  which  was  already  simple  and  obvious  still  more  so, 
we  may  linger  with  him  in  meditation  upon  the  two  points  of  belief 
unto  rightcoustiesSf  and  confessionunto  salvation. 
I.  <<  With  the  heart  man  believeth  unto  righteousness." 
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Belief  and  faith  are  one  (mtrris) ;  for  faith  is  belief  in  testimony  ; 
and  belief  in  testimony  is  faith.    In  respect  to  mundane  matters, 
we  receive  the  testimony  of  men  ;  while  in  matters  pertaining  to 
the  nnseen  world,  we  receive  the  testimony  of  God.    In  the  one  case 
we  have  belief,  faith  in  man  ;  in  the  other  we  have  faith  in  God. 
Faith  in  man  sustains  the  whole  fabric  of  our  secular  and  scientific 
knowledge :  and  faith  in  God  is  the  support  of  our  spiritual  and 
religious  knowledge.    If,  in  order  to  secure  the  salvation  of  our 
souls,  we  must  have  the  latter  faitb,  even  so,  in  order  to  the  pre- 
Eervation  and  comfort  of  our  bodies,  we  must  have  the  former. 
'*  Without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God  ; ''  and  without  faith, 
behef,  it  is  impossible  (if  not  to  live,  at  least)  to  enjoy  the  advan- 
tages of  civilized  life.     And  whether  it  has  respect  to  man  or  God, 
faith  is  belief  in  testimony.     Therefore  thus  wrote  St.  John  :  <'If 
we  receive  the  testimony  of  men,  the  testimony  of  God  is  greater" 
(more  worthy  of  belief) :  ''for  this  is  the  testimony  of  God  which  Ho 
bath  testified  of  His  Son.     He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  of  God 
hath  the  testimony  in  himself :  he  that  believeth  not  God  hath 
made  Him  a  liar ;  because  he  hath  not  believed  in  the  testimony 
which  God  hath  testified  concerning  His  Son.  And  this  is  the  testi- 
mony.  That  God  hath  given  to  us  eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in  His 
Son."  (1  John  v.  9-11.) 

It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  belief  is  a  mere  matter  of  the  intel- 
lect ;  while  faith  is  an  affair  of  the  heart ;  and  that  the  Apostle 
affirms  that  it  is  **  with  the  heart "  that   '*  man  believeth  unto 
righteousness."     But  the  objection  thereby  intimated  evidently 
overlooks  two  things,  namely, — 1.  That  though  it  is   with  the 
*<  heart,"  it  is,  nevertheless,  belief  siill;  and,  2.  That  the  Apostlo 
clearly  intends  by  "  the  heart "  the  inner,  as  contrasted  with  the 
external  man ;  and  not  the  emotional,  as  opposed  to  the  intelli- 
gent man.    For  the  contrast  is  not  between  heart  and  head,  but 
between  heart  and  mouth.    In  this  matter  we  are  apt  to  be  misled  by 
our  own  usages  of  language,  and  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  the 
sacred  authors,  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  often  spoke  of 
bodily  organs  as  if  they  projected  mental  values  into  them.    With 
them)  the  **  heart "  did  not  specially  denote  the  affections  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  understanding.    They  ''perceived"  with  the 
heart ;  (Deut.  xxix.  4 ;)  "  understood  "  with  the  heart ;  (1  Kings  iii. 
9, 12 ;)  "  thought "  with  the  heart ;  (Mark  vii.  21;)  "  reasoned  "  in 
their  hearts ;  (Mark  ii.  6  ;)  "  believed  "  with  the  heart ;  "  purposed" 
in  their  hearts ;  (Acts  xi.  23;)  and  became  "wise  in  heart."  (Prov. 
xvi.  21.)    In  short,  "  the  heart  stood  with  them  for  the  very  centre 
of  the  person ;  where  thought  had  its  fountain ;  intelligence  its  post 
of  observation ;  and  the  stores  of  knowledge  and  experience  were 
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treasured  up."  *  And  so,  in  this  discussion,  the  Apostle  is  not 
seeking  to  show  that  the  faith  which  saves  differs  from  other  futh 
by  the  amount  of  emotion  involved,  bat  only  in  the  facts  believed. 
The  thing  to  be  believed,  with  the  heart,  mind,  or  spirit,  is  that 
God  raised  np  our  Lord  Jesas  Ohrist  from  the  dead;  and  the 
ground  on  which  this  fact  is  to  be  received  is  the  conclusive  testi- 
mony that  it  is  true. 

The  testimony  to  be  believed  is  here  spoken  of  as  a  "report;  " 
that  is,  the  thing  announced  by  the  witnesses  or  preachers,  and 
heard  by  those  to  whom  the  information  was  addressed.  It  was  a 
report  given  by  Divinely-inspired  men,  concerning  the  Saviour 
Jesus  :  His  descent  from  heaven  in  becoming  incarnate ;  His  life 
of  holy  obedience  and  Divine  activity ;  His  death  upon  the  cross 
and  descent  into  the  under  world,  the  abode  of  the  dead ;  and, 
above  all,  His  resurrection  from  the  dead  <<  by  the  glory  of  the 
Father.*'  This  report  being  given  by  competent  and  faithful 
witnesses,  and  confirmed  by  the  attesting  seal  of  the  living  Ood, 
there  was  no  pretence  of  need  for  any  man  to  go  out  of  or  beyond  him- 
self, either  into  the  heights  above  to  bring  down  Christ,  or  into  the 
depths  beneath  to  bring  Him  up,  or  into  any  far-off  region  to  seek 
for  Him  there.  For  **  the  word*'  (of  testimony)  "is  nigh  thee,  even 
in  thy  mouth,  and  in  thy  heart :  that  is,  the  word  of  faith,  which 
we  preach ;  that  if  thou  shalt  confess  with  thy  mouth  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  shalt  believe  in  thine  heart  that  God  hath  raised  Him 
from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved." 

But  why  specially  believe,  concerning  the  Lord  Jesus,  "that  God 
hath  raised  Him  from  the  dead  "  ?  Why  ?  Because  the  testimony 
is  that  He  died  for  our  sins,  and  by  His  death  made  complete 
expiation  of  them ;  and  His  resurrection  from  the  dead  is  the 
proof  that  the  sin  is  purged,  the  iniquity  taken  away;  for  our 
Substitute  has  been  discharged,  released,  and  restored  to  death- 
less life.  Therefore  a  sure  belief  that  God  hath  raised  Him  from 
the  dead,  carries  with  it  a  sure  belief  that  our  sin  has  been  atoned 
for,  our  pardon  purchased,  our  everlasting  life  made  certain.  In 
thy  heart  believe  this,  and  thou  shalt  not  only  be  "  justified  from  all 
things,"  but  enjoy  the  blessedness  of  that  justification. 

For  it  ought  to  be  observed  that  though  faith,  considered  in  it- 
self, is  simply  belief  in  testimony,  it  nevertheless  serves  to  awaken 
various  emotions  of  the  heart  in  accordance  with  the  character  of 
the  testimony  believed,  and  the  kind  and  amount  of  personal 
interest  involved.  If  we  have  no  conscious  interest  in  that  which 
is  the  subject  of  testimony,  then  no  emotion  will  result  from  its 


*  Alford,  Kote  on  EpheBians  i^l8,  slightly  altered. 
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belief.  But  if  we  have,  then  the  belief  will  give  rise  to  joy  or 
sorrow,  hope  or  fear,  triumph  or  dread,  as  the  case  may  be.  A 
report  is  made  to  us  that  a  dear  and  intimate  friend  has  been  swept 
away  by  floods,  or  has  perished  at  sea  in  a  burning  or  broken  ship, 
or  has  otherwise  been  suddenly  taken  from  us  by  a  painful  death, 
and,  believing  that  report,  we  are  instantly  filled  with  a  tumult  of 
distressing  emotion.  Or  tidings  come  of  a  terrible  hurricane  in 
the  mid-Atlantio,  in  which  numbers  of  ships  have  foundered  and 
perished  with  all  on  board,  and  belief  of  the  tidings  instantly  fills 
many  a  hitherto  bright  and  happy  home  with  the  gloom  of  despair 
and  death.  Here  a  young  wife  is  told  that  the  husband  of  her 
youth ;  there  an  aged  widow,  that  the  son  who  is  the  only  stay  of 
her  advancing  years :  and  again  a  rising  merchant  that  all  the 
capital  with  which  he  hoped  to  press  on  to  fortune  has  sunk 
beneath  the  angry  billows:  they  believe,  and  therefore  fear, 
sorrow,  or  despair.  But  let  that  wife,  that  widow,  that  merchant 
presently  have  the  assurance  that  the  particular  ships  which  con- 
tained their  hopes  have  escaped  all  serious  damage  and  have  safely 
arrived  in  port,  and,  believing  this,  how  instantly  they  find  their 
sorrow  and  despair  give  place  to  gratitude  and  joy !  And  here  is 
a  poor  guilty  wanderer,  who  has  long  and  grievously  offended 
against  his  Heavenly  Father.  He  knows,  on  Divine  testimony, 
that  sure  and  fearful  punishment  awaits  such  offenders;  and 
feels,  in  his  own  conscience,  that  he  richly  deserves  that  punish- 
ment. He  has  been  awakened  from  a  delusive  dream,  or  rather, 
from  a  long  sleep  of  forgetfulness.  He  has  come  to  realise  and  to 
comprehend  the  fearfulness  of  his  danger :  he  believes  in  the  wrath 
to  came,  and  cries  out,-  — 

''  I  tremble  lest  the  wrath  divine, 
Which  bruises  now  my  sinfal  son], 
Shonld  bmise  this  wretched  soul  of  mine 
Long  ns  eternal  ages  roll." 

Can  any  one  wonder,  therefore,  that  he  should  even  **  roar " 
because  of  the  disquietude  of  his  spirit  ?  But  let  him  now  hear 
and  believe  the  joyful  news  that  **  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world 
to  save  sinners  " — ^thevery  "chief"  of  them ;  came  **  to  put  away  sin 
by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself ; "  and  that  **  whosoever  believeth  in  Him 
shall  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life ; "  and  of  what  a  change 
from  the  terrors  of  despair  to  the  joy  of  salvation  is  he  at  once 
conscious ! 

But  again :  when  that  which  is  proposed  to  faith  is  the  promise 
of  future  good,  then  its  exercise  awakens  the  emotion  of  hope  or 
trust.  Some  person  cnakes  promise  to  us  that  such  and  such 
things,  which  are  gree  tly  desired,  shall  be  given  at  such  a  time, 
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and  under  snch  and  saoh  oondiiions.  We  believe  that  he  who 
promises  is  sincere, — that  he  means  what  he  says, — and  that  he  ia 
folly  able  to  fulfil  his  words;  that  there  is  no  intended  ambiguity 
in  the  matter,  no  planning  and  forecasting  of  some  expedient 
whereby  to  mock  our  too  easy  credulity,  and  that  there  is  really 
nothing  difficult  or  impracticable  about  the  conditions.  Therefore^ 
haying  this  faith  or  belief,  we  trust, — ^may  be  said  either  to  trust 
the  promise  or  the  person ;  for  the  former  of  necessity  includes 
the  latter.  But  we  cannot  possibly  trust,  unless  we  belieye ;  and 
if  we  do  undoubtingly  believe,  we  cannot  possibly  do  otherwise 
than  trust.  The  trust,  of  necessity,  follows  the  belief.  And  if  the 
matter  of  promise  pertains  to  some  secular  affair,  and  the  promise 
itself  is  made  by  one  of  our  feUow-men,  we  never  think  of  perplex- 
ing ourselves  as  to  whether  we  do  trust  or  not.  We  do  not  b^gin 
to  catechise  our  feelings;  or  to  search  with  laborious  trifling 
whether  we  feel  that  we  can  or  do  trust ;  but,  believing,  we  trust 
of  course,  and  make  our  arrangements  accordingly. 

The  case  assumes  a  somewhat  different  aspect  when  the  thing 
promised  is,  not  the  bestowment  of  a  gift,  but  the  safe-keeping  of 
a  deposit.  Here  there  may  probably  be  very  much  more  consider- 
able hesitation  about  the  Qxercise  of  trust.  But  the  hesitation  will 
not  be  about  trusting  one  in  whose  ability  and  honesty  we  undoubt- 
ingly believe,  but  rather  as  to  the  grounds  of  belief.  Are  we  sure 
that  this  man  is  honest  and  true  ?  that  he  has  now,  and  is  likely 
still  to  have,  foil  ability  to  accomplish  for  us  that  which  he  under* 
takes  7  If  we  are  satisfied  on  these  points, — ^that  is  to  say,  if  we 
have  full  belief  in  the  man,  and  moreover  otherwise  judge  the  in- 
vestment to  be  a  wise  and  desirable  thing,  then  we  give  him  our 
trust  without  any  misgiving.  If  we  have  not  this  bdief,  then  we 
may  try  with  all  our  might  to  trust  him,  but  we  shall  strive  in 
vain ;  and,  if  we  have  been  so  far  prevailed  upon,  by  other  influ- 
ences, as  to  make  the  deposit,  the  hesitating  belief  will  shake  the 
trust,  and  make  the  life  one  long  misery,  till  the  doubt  is  removed, 
or  the  deposit  is  released. 

Just  so  in  respect  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Ohrist.  If  we  truly  believe 
in  Him, — His  professions.  His  character,  His  persoUi  and  His 
promises ;  if  we  believe  the  testimony  given  concerning  Him  in 
the  Word  of  God ;  if,  moreover,  we  are  concerned  to  secure  the 
salvation  which  He  undertakes  to  accomplish ;  and  if  we  believe 
that  He  has  really  promised  thus  to  undertake  for  us ;  then  we 
at  once  trust  Him.  If  we  do  not  beUeve  that  He  is  such  an  one 
as  He  claims  to  be ;  or  that  He  really  intends  to  accomplish  the 
salvation  promised ;  or  that  we  ourselves  are  the  persons  to  whom 
the  promise  pertains ;  then  we  neither  do  nor  can  trust  Him.    For 
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where  there  is  true  and  nndonbting  belief,  no  effort  to  trust  can  be 
needful ;  and  where  there  is  hesitating  belief,  the  utmost  effort 
to  trust  will  be  of  no  avail. 

And  here  is  supplied  to  us  the  true  significance  of  the  expressions 
to  believe  in  or  unto,  {th),  and  on  or  upon,  (cVl),  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
(as  in  verses  11,  14) ;  and  also  on  Him  that  sent  Him  (John  v. 
24,  dative) ;  and  on  or  upon  (€iri)  Him  that  raised  Him  from  the  dead. 
(Bom.  iv.  24.)  No  doubt  but  that  these  forms  of  expression  indicate 
the  fact  that  a  real  belief  of  the  Gospel- message  induces  affectionate 
approach  to,  and  affiance  in,  God  and  Christ.  But  even  so,  the 
belief  which  produces  these  results  is  belief  in  the  testimony. 
For  "  faith  cometh  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  Word  of  God." 
(Ver.  17.)  **  And  how  shall  they  believe  in  Him  of  whom  they  have 
not  heard  ?  and  how  shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher  ?  and  how 
shall  they  preach,  except  they  be  sent  ?  "  (Verses  14,  16.)  And 
the  trust,  affiance,  and  affectionate  confidence  arise,  of  necessity, 
out  of  the  belief. 

But  now  a  difficulty  presents  itself  which  to  some  is  exceedingly 

perplexing.  The  testimony  of  Jesus  is, '  *  He  that  believeth shall 

be  saved,  but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned."  (Mark  xvi. 
16.)  And  that  testimony,  as  to  the  saving  power  of  faith,  is 
intensified  by  a  number  of  more  closely-defining  assurances  with 
respect  to  the  impossibility  of  failure.  It  is  stated  that  whosoever, 
and  every  one  that,  believeth  shall  be  saved,  and  have  everlasting 
life.  (Verses  11, 18;  John  vi.  40.)  Tet  there  are  multitudes  of  men 
who  profess  to  believe  the  Gospel,  to  receive  its  declaration  concerning 
Jesus  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Saviour  of  men,  and,  in 
general,  the  whole  of  the  Bible  statement  respecting  Him ;  and 
who  remain  manifestly,  and  indeed  confessedly,  ungodly  and 
nnrighteous.  How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for  ?  Are  we  to  assume 
that  all  these  people  are  assured  of  everlasting  salvation,  notwith- 
standing their  continued  sinfulness  ?  Or  are  we  to  suppose  that 
the  word  of  promise  has  failed,  and  that  therefore  the  Gospel 
witness  is  but  a  delusion  ?  Or,  as  neither  of  these  positions  is  to 
be  for  a  moment  entertained, — seeing  that  the  one  contradicts  the 
authority  by  which  the  assurance  is  given,  and  the  other  is  contra- 
dicted by  the  fact  that  belief  in  the  Gospel  is  powerful  to  the  salva- 
tion of  multitudes, — are  we  to  conclude  either  that  these  sinful 
men  do  not  believe  the  Gospel,  or  that  their  faith  in  it  is  not  the 
kind  of  faith  which  the  Gospel  itself  contemplates? 

Some  think  to  overcome  this  difficulty  by  seeking  for  the  whole 
explanation  of  the  matter  in  the  nature  of  the  faith  which  saves. 
This,  they  would  maintain,  is  something  quite  different  from  faith 
in  other  matters.    It  is  not  a  merely  intellectual  belief,  but  an  affair 
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of  the  heart,  indading  affectionate  dosure  mth  and  tnut  in  Christ. 
And  truly,  so  it  is.  That  is  to  say,  under  the  conditions  contem- 
plated by  the  Gospel,  real  belief  in  its  testimony  will  lead  to  this 
result.  But  that,  not  because  saving  faith  is  something  different 
in  kind  from  other  and  ordinary  faith,  bat  because  the  man  that 
belieyes  is  foimd  in  a  state  of  prepared  relationship  to  the  saWa- 
tion  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  never  imagined,  for  instance,  that  of  two 
persons  equally  anxious  to  be  saved,  the  one  who  believes,  so  as  to 
trust,  shiJl  be  saved,  whUe  the  other,  who  equally  believes,  but  does 
not  trust,  must  fail  of  salvation.  For  such  a  case  can  never  occur. 
Every  one  who,  in  such  a  state  of  mind,  truly  believes,  vrill  inevit- 
ably trust,  and  as  certainly  be  saved.  But  these  people  are  not 
in  this  state  of  mind,  and,  therefore,  they  neither  trust,  nor  are 
saved. 

Others  have  laid  stress  upon  the  fact  that  faith  is,  in  some  very 
special  manner,  <<  the  gift  of  God,"  and  accordingly  conclude  that, 
whatever  be  its  nature, — and  in  that  case  it  does  not  much  matter 
what  it  is, — a  man,  however  desirous  to  be  saved,  and  however 
firmly  persuaded  that  the  Gospel  is  of  God,  cannot  possibly  so  believe 
as  to  be  saved,  till  God  shall  be  pleased  to  bestow  the  power.  If  this 
be  so,  then,  whatever  this  faith  may  be,  no  man,  who  has  not  been 
blessed  with  this  special  gift,  can  be  righteously  responsible  for  its 
exercise.  Nor  must  it  be  said,  in  reply,  that  the  man  might  obtain 
this  gift  for  asking.  For  no  man,  who  is  destitute  of  faith,'will  ask 
for  it.  How  should  he  ?  Hence  the  significant  demand,  "  How 
then  shall  they  call  on  Him  in  whom  they  have  not  believed  ?  "  The 
suggestion  is  absurd.  But,  inasmuch  as  men  are  held  responsible 
for  the  power  to  believe ;  inasmuch  as  they  are  required  to  believe 
the  Gospel  testimony  when  it  is  preached  to  them ;  and  inasmuch 
as  they  are  held  guilty  of  very  grave  offence— of  the  one  sin,  indeed, 
which  seals  to  them  the  doom  of  just  condemnation — if  they  do  not 
believe,  it  cannot  be  true  that  they  are  destitute  of  this  power,  and 
must  await  it  as  a  special  gift  of  grace.* 

*  Of  oonrse  eyery  thing  connected  with  Balyation,  from  first  to  last,  is  of  the 
grace  of  God :  of  that  there  is  no  question.  Bat  is  faith,  in  partionlar,  so  the 
gift  of  God  as  that  any  man,  on  hearing  the  Gospel,  and  anxious  to  be  saved, 
cannot  at  once  believe  and  he  saved?  We  think  not;  and  haye  given  our 
reasons  for  it.  But  just  a  word,  to  guard  against  aU  possible  misapprehension, 
as  to  one  or  two  texts,  ought  to  be  added.  We  may  be  told  that  St.  Paul  him- 
self states  expressly  that  faith  "  is  the  gift  of  God."  But  does  he  ?  We  read, 
"  By  grace  are  ye  sayed  through  faith ;  and  that  not  of  yourselyes."  But  fthat 
is  ''not  of  youTBelyes*'?  The  faith r  Surely,  no:  but  ye  are  not  saved  of 
yonrselyes  :  for  "  it  [the  salvation]  is  the  gift  of  God."  We  know  that  there 
is  some  difficulty  in  the  construction ;  but  submit  that  what  immediately 
follows  proves  the  above  to  be  the  true  sense.    Thus :  Ye  are  saved,  **  not  of 
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Again  :  there  are  those  who  endeavour  to  obviate  the  difBcnlty 
by  maintaining  (virtually)  that  faith  is  neither  belief  nor  trust, — 
at  least,  not  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  those  words, — but  that  it  is  that 
"  disposition  of  mind,"  that  "  moral  state  and  condition  of  man, 
which  God  regards  and  accounts  to  be  in  itself  righteousness ; " 
in  short,  that  it  is  that  very  '<  righteousness  of  God  which  is  revealed 
in  the  Gospel."*  Or  it  is  said  to  "belong  to  the  very  nature  of 
fiaith,  as  a  living  condition,  and  not  the  mere  assent  of  the  under- 
standing to  a  thing  historically  true,  that  it  already  contains  untJiin 
itself  the  essence  of  the  object  believed;**  **the  stibstance  of  righteotiS' 
ness;''  and  that  therefore  in  its  Christian  form,  as  that  which  is 
"  the  principle  of  the  Christian  life  in  general,"  **  receptive  love,** 
**  a  receptivity  for  that  which  is  Divine  and  which  communicates 
to  the  individual  in  whom  it  is  developed  the  very  nature  itself  of 
that  which  is  Divine,**  it  is  "  one  and  the  same  thing  with  regenera- 
tion." f  Therefore  faith  is  "  imputed  for  righteousness,"  because  it  is 
righteousness  in  its  living  Divine  potency,  though  it  may  exist  in 
different  degrees  of  development  I  Of  course,  if  this  be  a  true 
description  of  that  which  in  the  New  Testament  is  called  faith  or 
belief,  there  can  be  no  difSculty  in  respect  to  the  mass  of  unsaved 
nominal  Christians.  For  though  they  may  believe  in  Christ  in  a 
secular  and  vulgar  sense,  they  are  not  possessed  of  faith  as  the 
"  receptivity  "  of  gracious  influence,  or  as  the  living  principle  of  a 
holy  life,  or  as  the  very  essence  of  that  which  is  Divine.  But  to  us 
it  is  really  beyond  belief  that  the  sacred  writers  should  make  use 
of  the  word  faith,  the  meaning  of  which  they  clearly  apprehend 
and  constantly  recognise  in  treating  of  ordinary  matters,  in  a  sense 
altogether  different,  and  to  common  minds  incomprehensible,  in 
treating  of  religious  matters.  Besides,  faith  is  not  itself  accepted 
as  righteousness,  but  is  "imputed /or  righteousness,"  or  is  appointed 
as  the  means  of  attaining  unto  righteousness.  It  is  not  itself  either 
righteousness,  or  the  ground,  or  root,  or  germ  of  righteousness,  but 
the  instrument  by  which  righteousness  is  received  and  personally 
appropriated.  "  For  by  grace  are  ye  saved  through  faith ;  and 
that "  (the  salvation)  "  not  of  yourselves  ;  it  is  the  gift  of  God  :  not 

yonrselyeB ;  it  is  the  gift  of  God  :  not  of  works,  lest  any  man  shculd  boast." 
The  thing  which  is  *'  the  gift  of  God  "  is  not  "  of  works."  (Ephes.  ii.  8,  9.) 
Bat  who  eyer  imagined  that  faith  was  a  thing  of  works,  for  producing  which 
in  himself  a  man  might  boast  ?  As  to  Col.  ii.  12,  one  word  wiU  be  saffi- 
oient : — **  Ye  are  risen  with  Christ  through  yovr  faith  in  the  efPectnal  working 
of  €k>d,  who  raised  up  Jesas  from  the  dead."  The  genitive  is  that  of  object ; 
as  the  oommadd,  "  Have  the  faith  of  God,"  (Mark  xi.  22,)  clearly  means,  and  is 
rightly  rendered  in  onr  Tersion,  "  Have  faith  in  God." 

*  Bev.  W.  J.  Conybeare,  M.A.,  Note  on  Bom.  i.  17. 

t  Dr.  H.  Olflhansen,  Com.  on  Bom.  ill.  21-31 ;  and  on  The  Gospels. 
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of  works,  lest  any  man  should  boast."  (Ephes.  ii.  8,  9.)  <'  With 
the  heart  man  feelieveth  unto  "  (that  is,  for,  in  order  to  the  possession 
of)  <'  righteousness."  How  monstrous  to  make  such  a  statement 
mean  that  with  the  heart  man  generates  in  himself  the  ^'recep- 
tivity" of  righteousness !  Or  that,  while  with  the  heart  a  man 
believes  for  righteousness,  his  faith,  which  is  exercised  in  belief, 
is  itself  the  very  righteousness  for  which  he  beUeves.* 

How,  then,  comes  it  to  pass  that  the  faith  of  so  many  nominal 
Christians  does  not  save  them,  if  it  be  true  that  "  whosoever " 
believeth  shall  be  saved  ?  Clearly,  that  they  do  not  care  to  be 
saved.  That  is  the  first  thing  to  be  noted.  If  they  could  be  quite 
secure  against  the  fear  of  future  torment,  and  they  do  not  dread 

*  Dr.  Olshansen  founds  his  d«Bcriptioii  of  faith  on  Heb.  xL  1 :  '<  Faith  is  the 
subfitanco  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen."  ( Zari  ik  wlrrtt 
i\wt(ofi4vc»¥  ^oaTounSfTparyfjkdTCfv  fXtyxos  ov  fi\€T0fi4vu¥,)  Here,  he  states,  we  have 
a  "formal  definition"  of  faith:  and,  though  his  own  favourite  deseription 
thereof  is  that  it  "  is  a  susceptibility  or  receptivity  for  that  which  is  Divine ;" 
yet  he  declares,  that  it  communicates  to  its  possessor  "  the  very  nature  itself 
of  that  which  is  Divine."  But  of  course  ii  cannot  communicate  that  which  it 
has  not,  and  therefore  the  faith  itself  must  be  Divine.  And  so  when  beUeving 
for  righteousness,  the  faith  itself  is  th^  very  mbitance  of  the  righieoufneu  for 
which  fve  believe.  Now  all  this,  we  submit,  is  founded  on  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  apostolic  statement  which  not  even  Dr.  Olshausen  can  possibly  cany  out 
with  consistency.  Take  the  proposition  as  he  understands  it,  and  as  it  is  ren- 
dered in  our  English  version,  and  the  real  result  is,  that  faith  and  its  objects 
are  affirmed  to  be  identicaL  But  can  any  one  really  suppose  that  the  Apostle 
intended  to  teach  that  our  faith  in  God  is  itself  the  very  substance  of  God  ?  that 
our  expectation  of  the  fulfilment  of  a  promise  of  future  good  is  itself  the 
very  substance  of  the  expected  good  ?  or  that  our  hope  of  heaven  is  itself  the 
very  heaven  for  which  we  hope  ?  or  could  he  mean  to  affirm  that  our  belief  in 
heaven  or  hell  is  either  itself  the  very  substance  of  these  realities,  or  the  evi- 
dence on  which  we  are  assured  of  their  reality  f  Can  it  be  that  he  thus  con- 
founded together,  and  identified  as  one, — 1.  The  faith  in  things  unseen  and 
hoped  for ;  2.  Ths  things  themselves  which  are  unseen  and  hoped  for ;  and, 
8.  The  evidence  on  which  we  believe  in  and  hope  for  them  ?  Surely  no  amount 
of  mystification,  or  of  subtile  metaphysical  word-douding,  can  bring  any  man 
honestly  to  accept  that  result  I 

But  now  the  word  here  rendered  suhstance,  which  only  occurs  fiv^  times  in 
the  New  Testament,  and  which  is  once  rendered  person^  (Heb.  1. 8,)  also  denotes 
confidence,  and  is  three  times  so  rendered  in  our  English  version.  (2  Cor.  ix.  4 ; 
^.  17;  Heb.  iii.  14.)  "We  are  made  partakers  of  Christ,  if  we  hold 
the  beginning  of  our  confidence  "  (surely  not  substance)  **  steadfast  unto  the 
end."  The  word  rendered  evidence  only  occurs  once  elsewhere  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  there  it  is  rendered  reproof  (2  Tim.  iii.  16.)  It  is  derived 
from  a  verb  which  means  to  prove,  to  demonstrate,  to  convince,  namely,  by 
force  of  evidence :  and  here,  we  think,  it  is  obviously  used  to  denote,  not  the 
evidence  by  which  conviction  is  produced,  but  the  conviction  which  results  from 
the  evidence.  The  difficult  definition  therefore  is  :  "  Faith  is  the  firm  confi- 
dence of  things  hoped  for,  the  sure  conviction  of  things  not  seen." 
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that  just  yet,  they  would  fed  no  more  concern  for  the  salvation  of 
the  Gospel  than  for  the  physical  constitntion  of  the  Son,  or  the 
nature  of  Satnm*s  rings  ;  probably  considerably  less.     Hence, 
though  they  do  in  some  sense,  and  to  some  extent,  believe  in 
Christ ;  though  they  believe  that  He  would  secnre  for  them  peace 
with  Ood,  and  holiness  of  heart,  if  they  really  desired  them,  and 
would  come  to  Him  for  them ;  they  do  not  care  to  have  them,  and 
therefore  do  not  come  to  Him  that  they  may  possess  them.  They  do 
not  believe  God's  testimony  concerning  the  sinfulness  of  this  indiffer- 
^ce ;  do  not  believe  that  they  are  wicked  and  hell-deserving  because 
of  it ;  that  they  are  therefore  in  imminent  danger  of  the  damna- 
tion of  hell.    No  doubt  Christ  did  come  into  the  world  "  to  save 
sinners ;"  but  they  are  not  the  sinners  who  need  that  salvation ; 
and  therefore  they  do  not  believe  in  Him  for  it. 

Or  the  belief  which  they  have  in  God's  testimony  concerning 
their  sin  is  not  such  as  to  convince  them  that  the  danger  of 
damnation  is  in  their  case  imminent.    They  can  repent,  renounce 
their  sins,  and,  by  submitting  to  Christ,  secure  salvation  at  any 
time ;  and  being  just  now  fully  absorbed  in  other  pursuits,  which 
are  felt  to  be  of  far  more  present  importance,  they  cannot  attend 
to  this.    Thus  the  matter  of  personal  salvation  is,  ia  numberless 
instances,  postponed  till  some  future  opportunity, — ^which  never 
oomes.    So  a  man,  exposed  to  mortal  danger,  or  suffering  from 
fittal  disease,  may  fully  believe  that,  by  taking  a  particular  medicine, 
or  laying  hold  upon  a  proffered  help,  he  may  certainly  be  pre- 
served  alive  and  restored  to  health ;  but,  because  the  necessary 
medicine  is  nauseous,  or  the  required  effort  irksome,  while  the 
fatal  moment  is  still  apparently  away  in  the  future,  he  neglects 
to  take  the  one,  or  to  seize  hold  upon  the  other,  till  the  effort  is 
too  late,  and  he  is  overtaken  by  a  miserable  death.    It  is  obvious 
that  this  man's  faith  in  that  which  would  have  saved  him  from 
his  untimely  end  has  been  neutralized  by  another  and  opposing 
"faith."    And  so  it  often  is  in  respect  to  the  salvation  of  the 
Boul. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  therefore,  that  the  Scriptures,  in  giving 
us  the  assurance  that  '<  whosoever  "  believeth  in  Christ  shall  be 
saved,  always  assume  that  the  man  is  really  in  earnest  to  be  saved. 
So  in  this  chapter,  the  persons  spoken  of  are  such  as  are 
longing  for  and  striving  after  redemption.  They  are  *'  going  about 
to  establish  their  own  righteousness : "  that  is  to  say,  they  are  not 
striving  to  prove  that  they  are  already  righteous,  but  seeking  to 
become  righteouSi  even  as  the  law  of  God  requires  them  to  be. 
Now  the  Apostle  assures  them  that  in  their  own  strength,  and  cut 
off  from  every  hope  or  help  but  that  which  the  law  can  impart. 
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they  never  can  attain  to  righteousneBS ;  bat  that  "  Ghrkt  is  the 
end  of  the  law  for  righteousness  to  every  one  that  believeth." 
Throngh  Him,  and  from  Him,  if  they  will  but  beUeve  in  Him, 
they  will  seonre  snoh  mercy  and  help  as  that  the  hitherto  impos- 
sible shall  beoome  a  blessed  reality.  For  '*  whosoever  believeth  on 
Him  shall  not  be  ashamed ;  *'  and  "  whosoever  shall  call "  upon  His 
name  '<  shall  be  saved." 

Hence  also,  in  Soriptare,  the  assumed  intimate  connection 
between  faith  and  obedience.  The  thing  to  be  promoted  by  the 
Gospel  is  <'  the  obedience  of  faith.*'  If  a  man  really'  and  fdUy 
believes  the  Oospel,  he  will  infallibly  render  it  obedience ;  and  if 
he  obeys,  it  is  on  the  ground  of  his  beUef :  the  two  things  are 
regarded,  not  indeed  as  being  one,  but  as  being  practically  insepa- 
rable. As  a  man  who  certainly  believes  the  house  to  be  on  fire 
will  at  once  strive  to  make  his  escape  from  it ;  or  who  appre- 
hends that  some  dire,  but  avoidable,  calamity  approaches,  willsurely 
seek  to  make  timely  provision  against  it ;  or  who  knows  that  the  use 
of  a  life-preserver  thrown  to  him  will  save  him  from  drowning,  will 
reach  forth  to  grasp  it ;  so  it  is  assumed  that  he  who  really  believes 
in  *'  the  wrath  to  come,"  will  *'  flee"  from  it ;  that  he  who  believes 
in  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God,  as  the  only  Saviour  from  that  wrath, 
will  hasten  to  seek  refuge  with  Him ;  and  that  whosoever  is  con- 
vinced that  perfect  holiness  is  the  essential  pre-requisite  to  perfect 
happiness,  will  earnestly  follow  after  holiness.  And  it  is  on  these 
common-sense  assumptions,  and  not  because  the  words  are  nsed 
in  some  out-of-the-way  sense,  that  the  Scriptures  boldly  aflSrm 
that  "  whosoever  believeth  "  in  the  Son  of  God  shall "  not  perish, 
but  have  everlasting  Ufe." 

And  as  of  all  other  faith  in  God,  so  also  of  justifying  faith  in 
particular.  It  is  the  faith  of  a  man  who  knows  that  he  himself 
is  not  righteous,  but  sinful ;  and  that  he  is  not  justified  but  con- 
demned ;  yet  who  is  very  anxious  to  be  justified,  and  to  become 
righteous ;  and  who,  assured  that  *'  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law 
for  righteousness  to  every  one  that  believeth,"  consciously  believes 
in  Christ,  that  he  may  be  justified  by  the  faith  of  Christ,  and 
not  "  by  the  works  of  the  law.*'  His  anxiety,  his  strong  desire, 
to  be  saved,  is  not  faith ;  but  having  this  strong  desire  for  salva- 
tion, his  faith  leads  to  salvation.  Li  faith  he  cries  to  the  Saviour 
for  help,  and  the  help  most  assuredly  comes :  For  "  whosoever 
shall  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved." 

But  n.  "  With  the  mouth  confession  is  made  unto  sal- 
vation." 

The  first  thing  to  be  here  observed  is  that  the  "  salvation"  spoken 
of  is  not  already  attained,  but  one/or  which,  (<if),  or  in  order  to  which. 
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confession  is  made.  It  is  therefore  something  which  is  yet  fatnre. 
It  is  also  conceived  of  as  distinct  from  righteonsness  or  justification, 
though,  in  its  completeness,  this  also  must  he  included.  When 
Bayed,  a  man  certainly  is  justified,  but  he  is  also  much  more  than 
justified.  And  though  a  Christian  man  may  be  said  to  be,  as  indeed 
he  is,  saved  here  and  now,  yet  this  present  salvation  is  but  a  thing 
begun,  not  completed.  We  are  saved  '<  by  the  washing  of  regenera- 
tion, and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.''  We  also  «  receive  the  end 
of  our  faith,  even  the  salvation  of  our  souls."  But  the  saving  work 
is  still  in  process ;  it  is  still  exposed  to  the  possibility  of  an  arrest. 
Hence  we  '<  are  saved  "  by  the  Gospel,  '<  if  we  keep  in  memory  "  that 
which  was  ''preached  unto  us,  unless  we  have  beUeved  in  v&in ; "  (1 
Cor.  XV.  2;)  we  are  commanded  to  *'  work  out  our  own  salvation  with 
fear  and  trembling ; "  (Phil.  ii.  12 ;)  and  to  take  for  <'  a  helmet,  thehope 
of  salvation ; "  (1  Thess.  v.  8 ;)  for  that  '<  we  are  saved  by  hope,*' 
whose  object  is  still  of  necessity  absent  and  future ;  (Bom.  viii.  24 ;) 
and  we  are  as  yet  but  «  heirs  of  salvation."  (Heb.  i.  14.)  We  are 
therefore  also  encouraged  to  diligence  in  this  work,  because  <'  now 
is  our  salvation  nearer  than  when  we  believed ; "  (Bom.  xiii.  11 ;) 
we  "  are  kept  by  the  power  of  God  through  faith  unto  salvation 
ready  to  be  revealed ; "  (1  Peter  i.  6 ;)  and  '<  unto  us,  who  look  for 
Him,  shall "  the  Lord  Jesus  '*  appear  the  second  time  without  sin 
unto  salvation."  (Heb.  ix.  28.) 

Now  it  is  in  respect  to  this  continued  and  ultimately-completed 
redemption  that  confession  is  made  with  the  mouth  unto  salvation. 
(« The  righteousness  obtained  by  faith  would,  forsooth,  fall  to  the 
ground  again,  and  would  not  be  attended  by  salvation,  if  faith  had 
not  the  vital  force  to  produce  confession  of  the  mouth,  which  speaks 
out  of  the  fulness  of  the  heart."  *  For  the  confession  indicated  is 
not  that  merely  of  the  lip,  but  true  and  bold  acknowledgment  of 
Christ  both  in  deed  and  word.  Jesus  Christ  '<  before  Pontius  Pilate 
witnessed  a  good  confession,"  (1  Tim.  vi.  18,) — one  that  cost  Him 
His  life ;  and  any  union  with  Him  which  has  not  in  it  the  spirit  of 
devoted  loyalty  to  Him,  even  unto  death,  if  needful,  is  vain.  The 
Master's  own  words  are :  ''  Fear  not  them  which  kill  the  body,  but 
are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul ;  but  rather  fear  Him  who  is  able  to 
destroy  both  soul  and  body  in  hell.... Whosoever  therefore  shall 
confess  Me  before  men,  him  will  I  confess  abo  before  My  Father 
which  is  in  heaven.  But  whosoever  shall  deny  Me  before  men,  him 
will  I  also  deny  before  My  Father  which  is  in  heaven."  (Matt.  x. 
28-88.)  Andsoitis  said  that  «dA«>ar/u2,"  that  is,  the  cowardly,  who 
had  not  fortitude  sufficient  to  confess  the  Saviour  in  times  of  peril 
and  rebuke,  <'  shall  have  their  part,"  with  the  "  unbelieving  and 

♦  Dr.  Meyer. 
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the  abominable,... in  the  lake  which  bnmeih  with  fire  and 
brimstone :  which  is  the  second  death."  (Bey.  xzi.  8.)  But  the 
heroes  of  faith,  who  thereby  ^'sabdned  kingdoms,  wrought  righteous- 
ness, obtained  promises,  stopped  the  months  of  lions,  quenched  the 
violence  of  fire,  escaped  the  edge  of  the  sword,  out  of  weakness  were 
made  strong,  waxed  valiant  in  fight,  turned  to  flight  the  armies  of 
the  aUens,"  (Heb.  xi.  88, 84,)— 

(*  These  are  they  that  bore  the  exoBS, 
Nobly  for  their  Master  stood ; 

♦  »♦♦♦♦ 

Therefore  are  they  next  the  throne, 

Serve  their  Maker  day  and  night : 
Qod  resides  among  His  own, 

God  doth  in  His  saints  delight." 

And  not  they  only,  but  all  who  have  in  them  the  same  spirit  of 
faith,  and  the  same  devotion  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  although  not 
called  to  pass  through  such  fiery  trials,  shall  be  exalted  to  like 
dignity,  and  enter  into  the  joy  of  their  Lord. 

Of  this  result  of  faith  and  confession,  to  every  man  who  has  the 
one  and  perseveringly  makes  the  other,  we  have  ample  assurance : — 

1.  In  the  sure  Word  of  Ood,  even  '<  the  Scriptures,"  which ''  can- 
not be  broken :  "  for  in  them  it  is  written  that  *'  whosoever  believeth 
on  Him  shall  not  be  ashamed ; "  (Isai.  xxviii.  16 ; )  and  <'  whosoever 
shall  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved."  (Joel  ii.  82.) 
These  things  the  "  God  that  cannot  lie,"  hath  promised  to  all  that 
believe. 

2.  In  the  oneness  of  man's  moral  state,  necessities,  and  claims. 
For  all  alike  need  salvation.  There  is  no  one,  of  any  class  or 
nation,  who  can  claim  redemption  as  a  matter  of  right,  and  there 
is  none  who  may  not  secure  it  as  a  matter  of  grace : — **  For  there 
is  no  difference  between  the  Jew  and  the  Greek." 

8.  In  the  oneness  of  the  great  Lord  of  all,  and  the  oneness  of 
His  regard  for,  and  relationship  to,  all  mankind.  « Is  He  the  God 
of  the  Jews  only  ?  and  not  also  of  the  Gentiles  ?  Yes,  of  the  Gen- 
tiles also."  "  Hath  not  one  God  created  us  ?  "  Hath  He  not 
**  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of 
the  earth  ?  "  Hath  He  not  one  law,  and  one  Gospel,  alike  for  all  ? 
And  is  not  this  *'  same  Lord  over  all,  rich  unto  all  that  call 
upon  Him?  "  Therefore  this  ''one  God.. .shall  justify  the  cir- 
cumcision by  faith,  and  unciroumcision  through  faith."  For 
<'  this,"  says  the  Lord  Jesus,  *'  is  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  Me,  that 
every  one  Uiat  seeth  the  Son,  and  believeth  on  Him,  may  have  ever* 
lasting  life :  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day."  (John  vi.  40.) 
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Therefore,  '<  if  thou  shalt  confess  with  thy  mouth  the  Lord  Jesns, 
and  shalt  believe  in  thine  heart  that  God  hath  raised  Him  from  the 
dead,  thou  shalt  be  bayed,'* 


PEOFESBOE  GODET  ON  THE  GOSPEL  OF  ST.  LUKE.* 

It  is  one  high  merit  of  Professor  Godet  as  a  commentator  that, 
while  competently  critical^  he  devotes  his  main  strength  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  text.  On  questions  such  as  the  sources,  date, 
and  authorship  of  the  third  Gospel,  he  is  well  able  to  **  speak  with 
the  enemies  in  the  gate,"  and  we  might  specify  some  very  successful 
thrusts,  whereby  objections  and  cavils  have  been,  or  ought  to  have 
been,  silenced ;  but  the  ambition  of  M.  Godet  was  to  produce  a  book 
that  might  be  continuously  and  profitably  read  by  Christians  of 
cultured  mind,  and  in  this  he  has  succeeded  to  the  full.  Another 
of  his  merits  is,  that  he  has  the  whole  subject  well  in  hand.  He 
does  not  serve  the  Lord  with  that  which  cost  him  nothing.  Here 
is  ''beaten  oil"  for  the  sanctuary — ^the  product  of  honest  and 
lengthened  labour.  This  appears  on  every  page.  It  is  seen  in 
his  recognition  of  Luke  as  the  Gospel  historian  par  excellence  ;  his 
admirable  analysis  of  this  Gospel ;  as  well  as  in  the  care  and  ease 
with  which  he  indicates  the  sequence  of  events  and  the  mutual 
relation  of  the  Synoptics.  We  feel,  as  we  read,  that  we  are  under 
the  guidance  of  one  who  has  carefully  surveyed  the  ground,  and 
made  up  his  mind,  after  due  examination,  on  all  the  difficulties  in  the 
way:  this  is  a  thorough  book. 

The  task  of  the  translators  (Messrs.  Shalders  and  Cusin)  must 
have  been  comparatively  easy — ^very  much  lighter,  generally  speak- 
ing, than  that  of  those  who  undertake  the  traduction  of  the  labours 
of  German  exegetes.  Logical  and  orderly  thinking  finds  its 
appropriate  expression  in  a  clear,  incisive  style ;  and  in  this  respect 
the  Commentary  of  the  Swiss  Professor  stands  forth  as  an  excel- 
lent specimen  of  the  fitness  of  things. 

It  may  be  well  to  indicate  at  once  the  plan  and  arrangement  of 
this  work.  The  introductory  portion  embraces  the  usual  historical 
information.  The  existence  of  the  Gospel  in  hand  is  traced  back 
to  the  earliest  times,  through  the  examination  of  certain  heretical 
writers,  the  Fathers,  early  writings  of  Jewish  or  Jewish-Christian 
origin,  and  other  Biblical  books,  such  as  John  and  Mark.  Then 
come  the  questions  of  the  author  and  his  relation  to  Paul ;  the 


*  "  A  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke.  By  F.  Godet,  Doctor  and 
ProfesBor  of  Theology,  Nenoh&tQl."  Two  vols.  Edinbnrgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark. 
1875. 
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time  and  the  place  of  the  oompodtion,  and  what  the  writer  had  in 
view;  and  the  Introdaotion  conclades  with  a  statement  and 
critical  diBOUBsion  of  the  Tubingen  and  other  BohoolB  with  regard 
to  the  original  Bonroes  whence  the  information  contained  in  the 
Gospel  was  derived.  After  disposing  of  the  Prologue,  (i.  l-A,) 
the  classical  character  of  the  G^eek  of  which  is  dnly  recognised, 
M.  Oodet  divides  the  history  into  seven  parts,  which  it  may  be  of 
use  to  enumerate.  1.  The  narratives  of  the  In&noy.  (L  5-ii.  52.) 
2.  The  advent  of  the  Messiah,  (iii.  l~iv.  18.)  8.  The  ministry  of 
Jesus  in  Galilee,  (iv.  14-ix.  50.)  4.  The  journey  from  Galilee  to 
Jerusalem,  (ix.  51-xix.  27.)  5.  The  sojourn  at  Jerusalem, 
(zix.  28-xxi.  88.)  6.  The  Passover,  (xxii.  xxiii.)  7.  The  Besunec- 
tion  and  Ascension,  (xxiv.) 

The  completeness  of  the  author*s  treatment  of  his  subject  is 
further  evinced  by  the  four  very  able  and  satisfactoiy  critical 
papers  with  which  the  Commentary  concludes.  In  the  first,  the 
third  Gospel  is  characterised  as  an  historical  production,  a  religions 
work,  and  a  literary  composition.  The  second,  strictly  based  on  the 
results  of  exegetical  study,  deals  with  the  aim  of  the  Gospel,  the 
time  of  its  composition,  the  author  to  whom  it  is  to  be  ascribed, 
and  the  place  where  he  composed  it.  The  subject  of  the  third  is 
the  relation  and  origin  of  the  Synoptics.  And  (to  use  the  Pio- 
fessor*8  own  words)  the  aim  of  the  fourth  is  to  replace  the  question 
of  Gospel  literature  in  its  historical  position.  Very  powerfrdly,  in 
opposition  to  Baur  and  others,  he  shows  that,  instead  of  the 
Gospels  representing  four  different  epochs  or  four  distinct  parties, 
they  each  represent  one  of  the  sides  of  Christ's  glory  unveiled  to 
one  of  the  Apostles ;  and  thus,  in  His  person  so  revealed,  we  have 
the  beginnings  of  the  Christian  Church,  properly  so  called. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  author's  grasp  of  his  theme,  we  may 
advert  to  his  thorough  appreciation  of  St.  Luke's  two  histories  (or 
rather  one)  as  a  work  of  art.  As  even  Benan  admits,  one  single 
idea  inspires  the  whole  narrative,  and  has  determined  the  choice 
of  its  materials ; — ^that,  namely,  of  the  development  of  the  Chris- 
tian work  from  the  two-fold  stand-point  of  its  organic  growth  and 
of  its  breach  with  the  Israelitish  people.  This  is  the  clue  to  the 
structure  of  the  entire  history  which  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  Luke. 
Becognising  Christ  as  the  Saviour  of  men  at  large,  he  determined 
to  write  a  book  that  should  describe  the  onward  progress  and 
gradual  establishment  of  the  Kingdom,  and  in  the  Gospel  and  the 
Acts  we  have  the  narrative  in  full — in  the  one  the  Saviour's  work 
on  earth,  in  the  other  His  work  after  He  went  to  heaven : — <<  The 
ascension  is  the  bond  which  joins  together  the  two  aspects  of  the 
Divine  work — ^that  in  which  Jesus  rises  from  the  manger  to  the 
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thronei  and  that  in  whioh,  from  the  throne  on  high.  He  acts  npon 
humanity — creating,  preserving,  and  extending  the  Church."  It 
was  under  the  invisible  guidance  of  Ohrist  that  the  truth  prevailed, 
proceeding  on  its  victorious  way  from  Jerusalem  to  Samaria, 
from  Samaria  to  Antioch,  from  Antioch  to  Rome. 

Now  and  then  Professor  Godet  presents  us  with  schoUa  or  excursus^ 
in  dose  type,  in  which  points  of  interest  that  have  arisen  during 
the  examination  of  the  text  are  more  fully  discussed.  Some  of  these 
are  of  great  value,  but  we  would  single  out  as  a  good  specimen  the 
paper,  of  little  more  than  a  page  in  length,  on  the  miracles  of  Jesus. 
(Vol.  i.,  pp.  268,  254.)  Here  the  four  methods  which  are  used  to 
get  rid  of  the  miraculous  element  in  the  Gospel  histoiy  are  dealt 
with  in  a  trenchant  way. 

Other  passages  have  arrested  our  attention,  as  being  freshly  put, 
or  as  affording  satisfactory  reasons  for  the  arrangement  or  the  inter- 
pretation which  the  author  prefers.  One  of  these  is  on  the  true 
meaning  of  the  Temptation  of  Christ  in  the  Wilderness,  and  we 
give  it  in  ftiU : — 

<*  The  temptation  of  the  first  man  bore  upon  the  use  of  the 
powers  inherent  in  our  nature.  Jesus  also  experienced  this  kind 
of  trial.  How  many  times  during  His  childhood  and  early  man- 
hood must  He  have  been  exposed  to  those  temptations  which 
address  themselves  to  the  instincts  of  the  natural  life  I  The  lust 
of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life, — ^these  differ- 
ent forms  of  sin,  separately  or  with  imited  force,  endeavom'ed  to 
besiege  His  heart,  subjugate  His  will,  enslave  His  powers,  and 
invade  this  pure  being  as  they  had  invaded  the  innocent  Adam. 
But  on  the  battle-field  on  which  Adam  had  succumbed,  Jesus 
remained  a  victor.  The  <  conscience  without  a  scar,'  which  He 
carried  from  the  first  part  of  His  life  into  the  second,  assures  us  of 
this.  The  new  trial  He  is  now  to  undergo  belongs  to  a  higher 
domain — that  of  the  spiritual  life.  It  no  longer  respects  the  powers 
of  the  natural  man,  but  His  filial  position,  and  the  supernatural 
powers  just  conferred  on  Him  at  His  baptism.'*'  The  powers  of 
[conferred  by]  the  Spirit  are  in  themselves  holy,  but  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church  of  Corinth  shows  how  they  may  be  pro- 

*  By  <'  snpemataral  powers  "  here  are  meant  "  those  secret  operations  of  the 
blessed  Spirit,  by  which  Jesus  was  anointed  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  abun- 
dantly fitted  for  His  public  work."  (Wesley.)  <*  This  was  not  a  sudden  and 
temporary  descent  of  the  Spirit,  but  a  permanent^  though  special,  anointing  of 

the  Sayionr  for  His  holy  office.    '  It  abode  upon  Him.*  (John  i.  82.) But 

we  must  not  imagine  any  change  in  the  nature  or  person  of  our  Lord  to  have 
taken  place  at  His  baptism.  The  anointing  and  crowning  are  but  9igns  of  the 
official  assumption  of  the  power  which  the  king  has  by  a  right  independent  of 
and  higher  than  these."  (Alford.) 
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fiuied  when  used  in  the  service  of  egotism  and  self-love.  (1  Cor. 

xii.-xiv.) The  Divine  powers  whioh  Jesns  had  just  received 

had  therefore  to  be  sanotified  in  His  experience,  that  is,  to  receive 
from  Him,  in  His  inmost  soul,  their  consecration  to  the  service  of 
God.    In  order  to  this,  it  was  necessary  that  an  opportunity  to 
apply  them  either  to  His  own  use  or  to  God's  service  should  be 
offered  Him.    His  decision  on  this  critical  occasion  would  deter- 
mine for  ever  the  tendency  and  nature  of  His  Messianic  work. 
Christ  or  Antichrist  was  the  alternative  term  of  the  two  ways 
which  were  opening  before  Him.    This  trial  is  not  therefore  a 
repetition  of  that  of  Adam,  the  father  of  the  old  humanity ;  it 
is  the  special  trial  of  the  Head  of  the  new  humanity.     And  it 
is  not  simply  a  question  here,  as  in  our  conflicts,  whether  a  given 
individual  shall  form  part  of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  it  is  the  very 
existence  of  this  kingdom  that  is  at  stake.    Its  fature  sovereign, 
sent  to  found  it,  struggles  in  close  combat  with  the  sovereign  of 
the  hostile  realm.*' 

We  have  been  particularly  pleased  with  some  happinesses  of 
thought  or  expression ; — as  when  M.  Godet  speaks  of  the  tone, 
bearing,  and  experience  of  Christ  on  the  early  days  of  the  Passion 
week  as  « the  reign  of  Jesus  in  the  temple,"  and  says,  "  From 
this  moment  Jesus  establishes  Himself  as  a  sovereign  in  His 
Father's  house  ;  He  there  discharges  the  functions,  not  only  of  a 
prophet,  but  of  a  legislator  and  judge ;  for  some  days  the  theocratic 
authorities  seem  to  abdicate  their  powers  into  His  hands." 

Greswell,  Stier,  and  others  would  separate  by  an  interval  more 
or  less  large  the  call  of  the  four  disciples  as  related  in  Matt.  iv. 
18-22  and  Mark  i.  16-20,  from  that  contained  in  Luke  v.  1-11. 
This  would  involve  a  second  return  of  those  men  to  their  occupa- 
tion and  their  homes — the  first  being  not  long  after  their  original 
attachment  to  the  Lord  as  disciples.  Here  is  an  obvious  saistake. 
Who  can  imagine  that  Jesus  twice  addressed  the  same  persons  in 
these  terms,  "  I  will  make  you  fishers  of  men,"  or  that  they 
could  have  twice  left  all  in  order  to  follow  Him  ?  M.  Godet  regards 
the  two  occasions  as  synchronous,  and  he  rightly  oonoeives  the 
situation  and  the  scene. 

But  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  pprtion  of  the  Professor's 
book,  topically  regarded,  is  that  in  whioh  at  the  opening  of  the 
second  volume  he  brings  out  the  fact  of  the  Lord's  last  journey 
from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem  being  such  a  considerable  thing.  Judg^ 
ing  from  Matthew  alone,  the  reader  would  conclude  that  the  tran- 
sition was  effected  in  a  few  days,  whereas  the  ten  chapters  or  so 
in  the  middle  of  the  third  Gospel  show  that  it  must  have  been  a 
matter  of  months.    The  author's  view  is  as  follows : — 
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'*  Lnke  does  not  say  what  direction  He  followed.    But  we  may 
gather  it  from  the  first  fact  related  by  him.    At  the  first  step  which 
He  ventures  to  take  with  His  followers  on  the  Samaritan  territory, 
He  is  stopped  short  by  the  ill-will  excited  against  Him  by  national 
prejudice ;  so  that,  even  if  His  intention  had  been  to  repair  directly 
to  Jerusalem  through  Samaria,  (which  we  do  not  believe  to  have 
been  the  case,)  He  would  have  been  obliged  to  give  up  that  inten- 
tion, and  turn  eastward,  in  order  to  take  the  other  route,  that  of 
Perea.    Jesus  therefore  slowly  approached  the  Jordan,  with  the 
view  of  crossing  that  river  to  the  south  of  the  lake  Gennesaret, 
and  of  continuing  His  journey  thereafter  through  Perea.    The 
inference  thus  drawn  from  the  narrative  of  Luke  is  positively  con- 
firmed by  Matthew  (xix.  1)  and  Mark  (x.  1),  both  of  whom  indicate 
the  Perean  route  as  that  which  Jesus  followed  after  His  departure 
from  Galilee.     In  this  way  the  three  Synoptics  coincide  anew 
from  Luke  xviii.  16  onwards,  and  from  the  moment  at  which  the 
narrative  of  Luke  rejoins  the  two  others,  we  have  to  regard  the 
facts  related  by  him  as  having  passed  in    Perea.     This  slow 
journeying,  first  from  west  to  east  across  southern  Oalilee,  then 
from  north  to  south  through  Perea,  the  description  of  which  fills 
ten  whole  chapters,  that  is  to  say,  more  than  a  third  of  Luke's 
narrative,  forms  in  this  Gospel  a  real  section  intermediate  between 
the  two  others  (the  description  of  the  Galilean  ministry  and  that 
of  the  Passion  week) ;  it  is  a  third  group  of  narratives  correspond- 
ing in  importance  to  the   two  others   so  abruptly  brought  into 
juxtaposition  in  Mark  and  Matthew,  and  which  softens  the  con- 
trast between  them.*'     It  is  interesting  to  see  how  complementary 
three  at  least  of  the  Gospels  are.    John  alone  records  the  leading 
facts  of  the  Lord's  Judaaan  ministry — ^the  first  twelve  months  of 
His  public  life ;  Matthew  gives  full  details  of  the  Galilean  minis- 
try ;  while  Luke  alone  m*akes  us  acquainted  with  the  numerous 
incidents  and  sayings  of  the  Lord's  last  journey  to  the  south. 

Most  of  M.  Godot's  interpretations  and  renderings  we  cordially 
endorse,  but  we  must  demur  to  the  view  he  takes  of  the  word  of 
the  angel  to  Mary  (i.  86) : — <<  The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee, 
and  the  Power  of  the  Highest  shall  over-shadow  thee :  therefore  also 
that  Holy  thing  which  shall  be  bom  of  thee  shall  be  called  the  Son 
of  God."  Plainly  put,  it  amounts  to  this — ^that  Jesus,  son  of  Mary, 
is,  and  is  called.  Son  of  God,  because  the  germ  in  Mary's  womb  was 
quickened  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Here  are  the  author's  own  words, 
'*  By  the  word  oho  the  angel  alludes  to  his  preceding  words.  He 
8kall  be  caUed  the  Son  of  Hie  HigheH.  We  might  paraphrase  it : 
'And  it  is  precisely  for  this  reason  that  I  said  to  thee  that....' 
We  have  then  here  from  the  mouth  of  the  angel  himself  an 
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aathentio  explanation  of  the  term  Son  of  God  in  the  fonner  part 
of  his  message.  After  this  explanation  Maty  could  only  understand 
the  title  in  this  sense  :  a  human  being  of  whose  existence  God  Himself 
is  ilie  immediate  Author,*^ 

An  obvious  objection  to  this  exegesis  is  that  it  makes  the  Third 
Person  of  the  Trinity  the  Father  in  the  same  respect  in  which  our 
Lord  is  the  Son.  Now,  in  Scripture,  ''  Christ  is  never  called  the 
Son  in  His  relation  as  a  human  being  to  the  Divine  producer  of  His 
manhood."  But  if  we  affix  to  the  term  <' Power"  a  personal 
sense,  as  equivalent  to  Logos,  the  interpretation  becomes  easy  and 
consistent  with  the  general  teaching  of  Scripture  as  to  the  Sonship 
of  Christ.  According  to  TrefiEry,  "  This  establishes  an  obvious 
connection  between  the  opening  and  concluding  parts  of  the  text ;" 
and  he  goes  on  to  say : — **  Hence  there  is  a  marked  distinction 
between  the  modes  of  operation  assigned  severally  to  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  the  Power  of  the  Most  High.  The  one  is  said  to  *  come 
upon ;'  the  other  to  '  overshadow  ;  *  the  former  indicating  a  tem- 
porary agency,  the  latter  a  permanent  presence.  This  overshadowing 
with  some  probability  has  been  supposed  to  allude  to  the  cloud 
which  rested  upon  the  propitiatory,  as  the  perpetual  symbol  of  the 
Divine  presence.  Thus  then  the  eternal  Logos  descended  upon  the 
virgin  mother,  and  uniting  Himself  to  the  impregnating  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  took  upon  Himself  our  nature  in  its  very  germ, 
and  was  <  made  of  a  woman.'  Therefore  also  that  Holy  thing  bom 
of  her,  as  weU  as  the  glorious  subsistence  which  gave  its  peculiar 
dignity  to  her  illustrious  progeny,  was  called  the  Son  of  Ood." 

What  does  M.  Godet  mean  by  the  last  words  of  the  following 
comment  on  the  *<  great  gulf  fixed"  ?  (xvi.  26,) — does  he  intend  to 
insinuate  the  non-eternity  of  punishment?  "  But  even  supposing 
that  some  concession  might  be  made  in  respect  of  justice,  there  is 
another  reason  which  cuts  off  all  hope — ihi  impossibiliiy  of  the  thing. 
The  Babbins  represent  the  two  parts  of  Hades  as  separated  by  a 
wall ;  Jesus  here  substitutes  a  gulf,  a  figure  which  agrees  better 
with  the  entire  description.  It  is  the  emblem  of  God's  inflexible 
decree.  Only,  from  the  fact  that  this  gulf  cannot  be  crossed  at 
present,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  may  not  be  so  one  day,  by  means 
of  a  bridge  offered  to  repentant  Jews.  (Comp.  Matt.  xii.  82.)"  But 
on  this,  and  some  other  passages  over  against  which  we  must  place 
a  note  of  interrogation,  we  cannot  here  dwell, — there  are  spots  on 
the  sun.  Li  the  main,  Professor  Godot's  Commentary  on  Luke  is 
an  admirable  piece  of  workmanship,  and  we  shall  gladly  hail  a 
good  translation  of  his  equally  excellent  Commentary  on  the  Gospel 
of  John. 
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ESTABLISHED  CHURCH: 

DR.  EDMUND  GIBSON,  BUOOESSIVELY  BISHOP  OF  LINCOLN  AND  LONDON. 

[Contintied  from  page  732.) 

The  first  of  Bishop  Gibson's  queries  relating  to  doctrine  is  this : — 
"  *  Whether  notions  in  religion  noiay  not  be  heightened  to  snoh  extremes, 
as  to  lead  some  into  a  disregard  of  religion  itself,  through  despair  of 
attaining  sneh  exalted  heights.  And  whether  others  who  have  imbibed 
those  notions  may  not  be  led  by  them  into  a  disregard  and  disesteem  of 
the  oommon  duties  and  offices  of  life  ;  to  such  a  degree,  at  least,  as  is 
inconsiBtent  with  that  attention  to  them,  and  that  diligence  in  them,  which 
Providence  has  made  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  private  fEunilies  and 
public  Boeieties,  and  which  Christianity  does  not  only  require  in  all  sta- 
tions, and  in  all  conditions,  but  declares  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
performance  even  of  the  lowest  offices  in  life,  as  unto  God,  (whose  provi- 
dence has  placed  people  in  their  several  stations,)  is  truly  a  serving  of 
Christy  and  will  not  £eu1  of  its  reward  in  the  next  world.' 

"  You,"  says  Mr.  Wesley,  **  have  interwoven  so  many  particulars  in  this 
general  question,  that  I  must  divide  and  answer  them  one  by  one. 

"  Query  1.  Whether  notions  in  religion  may  not  be  heightened  to  such 
extrenaes,  as  to  lead  some  into  a  disregard  of  religion  itself? 

"  Anewer.  They  may.  But  that  I  have  so  heightened  them,  it  lies 
upon  you  to  prove. 

*'  Q.  2.  Whether  others  may  not  be  led  into  a  disregard  of  religion^ 
through  despair  of  attaining  such  exalted  heights  ? 

"il.  What  heights?  the  loving  God  with  all  our  heart?  I  believe 
this  is  the  most  exalted  height  in  man  or  angel.  But  I  have  not  heard 
that  any  have  been  led  into  a  disregard  of  religion  through  despair  of 
attaining  this. 

"  Q.  8.  Whether  others  who  have  imbibed  these  notions  may  not  be  led 
by  them  into  a  disregard  and  disesteem  of  the  common  duties  and  offices 
of  life? 

"  A.  My  notions  are.  True  religion  is  the  loving  God  with  all  our 
heart,  and  our  neighbour  as  ourselves ;  and  in  that  love  abstaining  from 
all  evil,  and  doing  all  possible  good  to  all  men.  Now,  it  is  not  possible, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  that  any  should  be  led  by  these  notions  into  either 
a  disregard  or  disesteem  of  the  conamon  duties  and  offices  of  life. 

"  Q.  4.  But  may  they  not  be  led  by  them  into  such  a  degree,  at  least, 
of  disregard  for  the  ooimnon  duties  of  life  as  is  inconsistent  with  that 
attention  to  them,  and  diligence  in  them,  which  Providence  has  made 
necessary  ? 

'*  A,  No ;  quite  the  reverse.  They  lead  men  to  discharge  all  those 
duties  with  the  strictest  diligence  and  closest  attention. 

"  Q.  5.  Does  not  Christianity  require  this  attention  and  diligence  in 
all  stations  and  in  all  conditions  ? 

•M.    Yes. 

"  Q.  6.    Does  it  not  declare  that  the  performance  even  of  the  lowest 
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offices  of  life,  as  unto  God,  is  truly  '  a  serving  of  Christ ; '  and  will  not 
foil  of  its  reward  in  the  next  world  ? 

**A.  It  does.  But  whom  are  yon  confuting?  Not  me;  for  this  ia 
the  doctrine  I  preach  continually. 

'<  8.  Query  the  Second : — *  Whether  the  enemy  of  Christianity  may  not 
find  his  account  in  carrying  Christianity,  which  was  designed  for  a  rnle  to 
all  stations  and  all  conditions,  to  such  heights  as  make  it  practicable  by  a 
very  few,  in  comparison,  or  rather,  by  none  ? ' 

"  I  answer,  (1.)  The  height  to  which  we  carry  Christianity  (as  was  bat 
now  observed)  is  this :  '  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  Qod  with  all  thy 
heart,  and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.'  (2.)  The  enemy  of  Christianity 
cannot  find  his  account  in  our  carr3^ng  it  to  this  height.  (8.)  You  will 
not  say,  on  reflection,  that  Christianity,  even  in  this  height,  is  praotioablo 
by  very  few,  or  rather,  by  none  :  you  yourself  will  confess  this  U  a  role 
(as  God  designed  it  should)  for  all  stations  and  all  conditions. 

"  Query  the  Third : — '  Whether,  in  particular,  the  carrying  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith  alone  to  such  a  height  as  not  to  allow  that  a 
sincere  and  careful  observance  of  moral  duties  is  so  much  as  a  oonditioa 
of  our  acceptance  with  God,  and  of  our  being  justified  in  His  sight : 
Whether  this,  I  say,  does  not  naturally  lead  people  to  a  disregard  of 
those  duties,  and  a  low  esteem  of  them ;  or,  rather,  to  think  them  no  part 
of  the  Christian  religion  ?  ' 

"  I  trust  justification  by  faith  alone  has  been  so  explained  above,  as  to 
secure  not  only  a  high  esteem,  but  also  a  careful  and  sincere  observance 
of  all  moral  duties. 

**  4.  Query  the  Fourth : — *  Whether  a  due  and  regular  attendance  on  the 
public  offices  of  religion,  paid  by  good  men  in  a  serious  and  composed 
way,  does  not  answer  the  true  ends  of  devotion,  and  is  not  a  better  evidence 
of  the  co-operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  than  those  sudden  agonies,  roar- 
ings, screamings,  tremblings,  droppings-down,  ravings  and  madnesseByinto 
which  their  hearers  have  been  cast? ' 
"  I  must  answer  this  query  likewise  part  by  part. 
"  Query  1.  Whether  a  due  and  regular  attendance  on  the  public  offices 
of  religion,  paid  in  a  serious  and  composed  way,  by  good  (that  is,  well- 
meaning)  men,  does  not  answer  the  true  ends  of  devotion  ? 

"  Answer.  I  suppose  by  devotion,  you  mean  public  worship ;  by  the 
true  ends  of  it,  the  love  of  God  and  man ;  and  by  a  due  and  regular  attend- 
ance on  the  public  offices  of  religion,  paid  in  a  serious  and  composed  way* 
the  going  as  often  as  we  have  opportunity  to  our  parish  church,  and  to 
the  sacrament  there  administered.  If  so,  the  question  is.  Whether  this 
attendance  on  those  offices  does  not  produce  the  love  of  Gh>d  and  man. 
I  answer.  Sometimes  it  does ;  and  sometimes  it  does  not.  I  myself  thus 
attended  them  for  many  years ;  and  yet  am  conscious  to  myself  that 
during  that  whole  time  I  had  no  more  of  the  love  of  God  than  a  stone. 
And  I  know  many  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  serious  persons,  who 
are  ready  to  testify  the  same  thing. 

*^  Q.  2.  But  is  not  this  a  better  evidence  of  the  co-operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  than  those  sudden  agonies  ? 

**  A.  All  these  persons,  as  well  as  I,  can  testify  also  that  this  is  no 
evidence  at  all  of  the  co-operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.    For  some  yean 
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I  attondod  these  public  offices,  because  I  would  not  be  punished  for  non- 
attendance.  And  many  of  these  attended  them,  because  their  parents 
did  before  them,  or  because  thoy  would  not  lose  their  character.  Many 
more  because  they  confounded  the  means  with  the  end,  and  fancied  this 
opua  operatum  would  bring  them  to  heaven.  How  many  thousands  are 
now  under  this  strong  delusion !  Beware,  you  bring  not  their  blood  on 
your  own  head ! 

'*  Q.  8.  However,  does  not  this  attendance  better  answer  those  end0, 
than  those  roarings,  screamings,  etc.  ? 

"A.l  suppose  you  mean,  better  than  an  attendance  on  that  preaching, 
which  has  often  been  accompanied  with  these. 

"  I  answer,  (1.)  There  is  no  manner  of  need  to  set  the  one  in  opposition 
to  the  other ;  seeing  we  continually  exhort  all  who  attend  our  preaching  to 
attend  the  offieesof  the  Church.  And  they  do  pay  a  more  regular  attendance 
there  than  ever  they  did  before.  (2.)  Their  attending  the  Church  did 
noty  in  fact,  answer  those  ends  at  all  till  they  attended  this  preaching  also. 
(8.)  It  is  the  preaching  of  remission  of  sins  through  Jesus  Christ  which 
alone  answers  the  true  ends  of  devotion.  And  this  will  always  be  accom- 
panied with  the  co-operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  though  not  always  with 
sudden  agonies,  roarings,  screamings,  tremblings,  or  droppings-down. 
Indeed,  if  God  is  pleased  at  any  time  to  permit  any  of  these,  I  cannot 
hinder  it.  Neither  can  this  hinder  the  work  of  His  Spirit  in  the  soul, 
which  may  be  carried  on  either  with  or  without  them.  But,  (4.)  I  cannot 
apprehend  it  to  be  any  reasonable  proof,  that  *  this  is  not  the  work  of  God,* 
that  a  convinced  sinner  should  '  fall  into  an  extreme  agony,  both  of  body 
and  soul;'  (Journal,iii.,  p.  26;)  that  another  should 'roar  for  the  disquiet- 
nesB  of  her  heart ; '  (p.  40 ; )  that  others  should  scream  or '  cry  with  a  loud 
and  bitter  cry,  **  What  must  we  do  to  be  saved  ?  "  '  (p.  50 ;)  that  others 
should  '  exceedingly  tremble  and  quake  ; '  (p.  58 ;)  and  others,  in  a  deep 
sense  of  the  majesty  of  God,  *  should  fall  prostrate  upon  the  ground.' 
(P.  59.)  Indeed,  by  picking  out  one  single  word  from  a  sentence,  and  then 
putting  together  what  you  had  gleaned  in  sixty  or  seventy  pages,  you 
have  drawn  a  terrible  group  for  them  who  look  no  farther  than  those  two 
lines  in  the  *  Observations.'  But  the  bare  addition  of  half  a  line  to  each 
word,  just  as  it  stands  in  the  place  from  which  you  quoted  it,  reconciles 
all  botii  to  Scripture  and  reason ;  and  the  spectre-form  vanishes  away. 

"You  have  taken  into  your  account  ravings  and  madnesses  too.  As  in- 
stances of  the  former,  you  refer  to  the  case  of  John  Haydon,  (p.  44,)  and  of 
Thomas  Maxfield.  (P.  50.)  I  wish  you  would  calmly  consider  his  reason- 
ing on  that  head,  who  is  not  prejudiced  in  my  favour :  *  What  influence 
Bodden  and  sharp  awakenings  may  have  upon  the  body,  I  pretend  not  to 
explain.  But  I  make  no  question,  Satan,  so  far  as  he  gets  power,  may 
exert  himself  on  such  occasions,  partly  to  hinder  the  good  work  in  the 
persons  who  are  thus  touched  with  the  sharp  arrows  of  conviction,  and 
partly  to  disparage  the  work  of  God,  as  if  it  tended  to  lead  people  to 
distraction.' 

"  For  instances  of  madness  you  refer  to  pages  88,  90,  91,  92,  98.  The 
words  in  page  88  are  these: — 

«  ( I  could  not  but  bo  under  some  concern,  with  regard  to  one  or  two 
persons,  who  were  tormented  in  an  unaccountable  manner,  and  seemed  to 
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be  indeed  lonatio  as  well  as  *'  sore  vexed.*'  Soon  after  I  was  sent  for  to 
one  of  these,  who  was  so  strangely  *'  torn  of  the  deyil/*  that  I  almost 
wondered  her  relations  did  not  say,  Mnch  religion  "  hath  made  thee  mad." 
We  prayed  God  to  braise  Satan  nnder  her  feet.  Immediately  "  we  had 
the  petition  we  asked  of  Him.*'  She  cried  ont  vehemently,  '*  He  is  gone  ! 
he  is  gone  I "  and  was  filled  with  the  Spirit  of  "  love,  and  of  a  sonnd  mind.** 
I  have  seen  her  many  times  since  strong  in  Hie  Lord.  When  I  asked 
abruptly,  '*  What  do  you  desire  now  ?  "  she  answered, "  Heaven."  I  asked, 
"  What  is  in  yoor  heart  ?  "  she  replied,'*  God."  I  asked,  "  Bat  how  is  your 
heart  when  anything  provokes  yon  ?  "  She  said,  "  By  the  grace  of  God, 
I  am  not  provoked  at  any  thing.  All  the  things  of  this  world  pass  by  me 
as  shadows." '  Are  these  the  words  of  one  that  is  beside  herself?  Let  any 
man  of  reason  jadge. 

"  Yoar  next  instance  (p.  90)  stands  thas : — 

"  *  Abont  noon  I  came  to  Usk,  where  I  preached  to  a  small  company  of 
poor  people,  on  '*  The  Son  of  man  is  come  to  save  that  which  is  lost.*' 
One  grey-headed  man  wept  and  trembled  exceedingly  ;  and  another  who 
was  there,  (I  have  since  heard,)  as  well  as  two  or  three  who  were  at  the 
Devaudea,  are  gone  quite  distracted ;  that  is,  (my  express  words,  that 
immediately  follow,  specify  what  it  was  which  some  accounted  distraction,) 
« they  mourn  and  refuse  to  be  comforted,  until  they  have  redemption 
through  His  blood." ' 

'*  If  you  think  the  case  mentioned,  pp.  92,  93,  to  be  another  instance  of 
madness,  I  contend  not.  It  was  because  I  did  not  understand  that  im- 
oommon  case  that  I  prefaced  it  with  this  reflection : '  The  fact  I  nakedly 
relate,  and  leave  every  man  to  his  own  judgment  upon  it.'  Only  be 
pleased  to  observe,  that  this  madness,  if  such  it  was,  is  no  more  charge- 
able upon  me  than  upon  you.  For  the  subject  of  it  had  no  relation  to» 
or  oonmieroe  with  me ;  nor  had  lever  seen  her  before  that  hour. 

"  5.  Query  the  Fifth : — *  Whether  those  exalted  strains  in  religion,  and 
an  imagination  of  being  already  in  a  state  of  perfection  are  not  apt  to  lead 
men  to  spiritual  pride,  and  to  a  contempt  of  their  fellow-Christians ; 
while  they  consider  them  as  only  going  on  in  what  they  call  the  low  and 
imperfect  way,  (that  is,  as  growing  in  grace  and  goodness  only  by  degrees,) 
even  though  it  appear  by  the  lives  of  those  who  are  considered  by  them 
as  in  that  low  and  impeifect  way,  that  they  are  persons  who  are  graduaUy 
working  out  their  salvation  by  their  own  honest  endeavours,  and  through 
the  ordinary  assistances  of  God's  grace ;  with  an  humble  reliance  upon 
the  merits  of  Christ  for  the  pardon  of  their  sins,  and  the  acceptance  of  their 
sincere  though  imperfect  services.' 

"  I  must  divide  this  query  too ;  but  first  permit  me  te  ask,  What  do  yon 
mean  by '  those  exalted  stndns  in  religion '  ?  I  have  said  again  and  again, 
I  know  of  no  more  exalted  strain  than,  *  I  will  love  thee,  0  Lord  my  God : ' 
especially  according  to  the  propriety  of  David's  expression,  mn*"  ^lan^lH: 

Ex  intimu  vUceribut  dUigam  te,  Domine.*    This  premised,  let  as  go  on 
step  by  step. 

"  Query  1.  Whether  the  preaching  of  'loving  God  firom  our  inmost 
bowels '  is  not  apt  to  lead  men  to  spiritual  pride,  and  to  a  contempt  of 
their  fellow-Christians  ? 

*  *'  I  will  love  Thee  from  my  inmost  bowels.** 
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"  Amwer.  No :  but  so  far  as  it  takes  place,  it  will  humble  them  to  the 
dust. 

"  Q.  2.  Whether  an  imagination  of  being  aheady  in  a  state  of  perfec- 
tion is  not  apt  to  lead  men  into  spiritual  pride  ? 

"  A,  (1.)  If  it  be  a  false  imagination,  it  is  spiritual  pride.  (2.)  But  true 
Christian  perfection  is  no  other  than  humble  love. 

*<  Q,  8.  Do  not  men  who  imagine  they  have  attained  this  despise 
others,  as  only  going  on  in  what  they  acooimt  the  low  and  imperfect  way, 
that  is,  as  growing  in  grace  and  goodness  by  degrees  ? 

"  A,  (1.)  Men  who  only  imagine  they  have  attained  this  may  probably 
despise  those  who  are  going  in  any  way.  (2.)  But  the  growing  in  grace 
and  goodness  by  degrees  is  no  mark  of  a  low  and  imperfect  way. 
Those  who  are  fathers  in  Christ  grow  in  grace  by  degrees,  as  well  as  the 
new<bom  babes. 

"  Q.  4.  Do  they  not  despise  those  who  are  working  out  their  salvation 
with  an  humble  reliance  upon  the  merits  of  Christ  for  the  pardon  of 
their  sins,  and  the  acceptance  of  their  sincere  though  imperfect  services  ? 

'*  A,  (1.)  They  who  really  love  God  despise  no  man.  But,  (2.)  They 
grieve  to  hear  many  talk  of  thus  relying  on  Christ,  who,  though  perhaps 
they  are  grave,  honest,  moral  men,  yet  by  their  own  words  appear  not 
to  love  God  at  all ;  whose  souls  cleave  to  the  dust ;  who  love  the  world » 
who  have  no  part  of  the  mind  that  was  in  Christ. 

"  6.  Query  the  Sixth : — '  Whether  the  same  exalted  strains  and  notions 
do  not  tend  to  weaken  the  natural  and  civil  relations  among  men,  by  lead- 
ing the  inferiors,  into  whose  heads  those  notions  are  infused,  to  a  disesteem 
of  their  superiors ;  while  they  consider  them  as  in  a  much  lower  dispensa- 
tion than  themselves ;  though  those  superiors  are  otherwise  sober  and 
good  men,  and  regular  attendants  on  the  ordinances  of  religion  ? ' 

"  I  have  mentioned  before  what  those  exalted  notions  are :  these  do 
not  tend  to  weaken  either  the  natural  or  civil  relations  among  men ;  or 
to  lead  inferiors  to  a  disesteem  of  their  superiors,  even  where  those 
superiors  are  neither  good  nor  sober  men. 

"  Query  the  Seventh : — '  Whether  a  gradual  improvement  in  grace 
and  goodness  is  not  a  better  foundation  of  comfort,  and  of  an  assurance 
of  a  Gospel  new-birth,  than  that  which  is  founded  on  the  doctrine  of  a 
sudden  and  instantaneous  change  :  which,  if  there  be  any  such  thing,  is 
not  easily  distis gashed  from  fancy  and  imagination;  the  workings 
whereof  we  may  well  suppose  to  be  more  strong  and  powerful,  while  the 
person  considers  himself  in  the  state  of  one  who  is  admitted  as  a  candi- 
date for  such  a  change,  and  is  taught  in  due  time  to  expect  it.' 

*'  Let  us  go  one  step  at  a  time. 

"  Query  1.  Whether  a  gradual  improvement  in  grace  and  goodness  is 
not  a  good  foundation  of  comfort  ? 

*^An9wer,  Doubtless  it  is,  if  by  grace  and  goodness  be  meant  the 
knowledge  and  love  of  God  through  Christ. 

**  Q.  2.  Whether  it  be  not  a  good  foundation  of  an  assurance  of  a 
Gospel  new-birth  ? 

*'  A,  If  we  daily  grow  in  this  knowledge  and  love,  it  is  a  good  proof 
that  we  are  bom  of  the  Spirit.    But  this  does  in  nowise  supersede  the 
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preTioQfl  witnesfi  of  God*B  Spirit  with  ours,  that  we  are  the  children  of 
God.    And  this  is  properly  the  foundation  of  the  assnrance  of  fiedth. 

**  Q,  S.  Whether  this  improvement  is  not  a  better  fomidation  of  com- 
fort and  of  an  assurance  of  a  Gospel  new-birth,  than  that  which  ia 
founded  on  the  doctrine  of  a  sadden  and  instantaneous  change  7 

*'A.  A  better  foundation  than  that.  That  I  What  ?  To  what  sub- 
stantive does  this  refer  ?  According  to  the  rules  of  grammar,  (for  all  the 
substantives  are  in  the  genitive  case,  and,  consequently,  to  be  conaidered 
as  only  parts  of  that  which  governs  them,)  you  must  mean  a  better 
foundation  than  that  foundation  which  is  founded  on  this  doctiine.  As 
soon  as  I  understand  the  question,  I  will  endeavour  to  answer  it. 

**  Q.  4.  Can  that  sudden  and  instantaneous  change  be  easily  distin- 
guished from  fiEmcy  and  imagination  ? 

**  A.  Just  as  easily  as  hght  from  darkness :  seeing  it  brings  with  it  a 
peace  that  passeth  all  understanding,  a  joy  unspeakable  and  fall  of  glory, 
the  love  of  God  and  all  mankind  fiUixig  the  heart,  and  power  over  ill 
sin. 

*'  Q.  6.  May  we  not  well  suppose  the  workings  of  imagination  to  be 
more  strong  and  powerful  in  one  who  is  taught  to  expect  such  a  change? 

**  A,  Perhaps  we  may ;  but  still  the  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits.  And 
such  frtiits  as  those  above-mentioned  imagination  was  never  yet  etrong 
enough  to  produce,  nor  any  power,  save  that  of  the  Almighty* 

**  7.  There  is  only  one  clanse  in  the  Eighth  Query  which  faUa  under  onr 
present  inquiry : 

*<  *  They  make  it  their  principal  employ,  wherever  they  go,  to  instil  into 
people  a  few  favourite  tenets  of  their  own ;  and  this  with  such  diligence 
and  zeal  as  if  the  whole  of  Christianity  depended  upon  them,  and  all 
efforts  toward  the  true  Christian  life,  without  a  belief  of  those  teneiSy 
were  vain  and  ineffectual.' 

"  I  plead  guilty  to  this  charge.  I  do  make  it  my  principal,  nay,  my 
whole  employ,  and  that  wherever  I  go,  to  instil  into  the  people  a  few 
favourite  tenets ; — only,  be  it  observed,  they  are  not  my  own,  but  Bjb 
that  sent  me.  And  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  this  I  do  (though  deeply- 
conscious  of  my  want  both  of  zeal  and  diligence)  as  if  the  whole  of 
Christianity  depended  upon  them,  and  all  efforts  withontthem  were  void 
and  vain. 

**  i  frequently  sum  them  all  up  in  one :  '  In  Jesus  Christ,*  (that  is, 
according  to  His  Gospel,)  '  neither  circumcision  availeth  anything,  nor 
nncircumeifiion;  but  faith  which  worketh  by  love.'    But  many  times  I 
instil  them  one  by  one,  under  these  or  the  like  expressions :  '  Thou  shali 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with 
all  thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy  strength  :...Thou  shalt  love  thy  neig^ibonr  as 
thyRelf;'  as  thy  own  soul;  as  Christ  loved  ns.    'God  is  love;  and  he 
that  dwelleth  in  love,  dwellethin  God,  and  €k>d  in  him.'    '  Love  worketh 
no  ill  to  his  neighbour;  therefore  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.*  *  While 
we  have  time,  let  us  do  good  unto  all  men ;  especiaUy  unto  them  thai  ara 
of  the  household  of  faith.*    *  Whatsoever  ye  would  thai  men  should  do 
unto  you,  even  so  do  unto  them.* 

**  These  are  my  favourite  tenets,  and  have  been  for  many  years.    0 
that  I  could  instil  them  into  every  soul  throughout  the  land !   Ought  thoy 
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not  to  be  instilled  with  such  diligence  and  zeal,  as  if  the  whole  of  Ohris* 
iianity  depended  npon  them  ?  For  who  can  deny,  that  all  efforts  toward 
a  Christian  life,  without  more  than  a  bare  belief,  without  a  thorough 
experience  and  practice  of  these,  are  utterly  vain  and  ineffectual  ? 
"  8.  Part  of  your  Ninth  Query  is  to  the  same  effect : — 
**  *  A  few  yoimg  heads  set  up  their  own  schemes  as  the  great  standard 
of  Christianity ;  and  indulge  their  own  notions  to  such  a  degree,  as  to 
perplex,  unhinge,  texrify,  and  distract  the  minds  of  multitudes  of  people, 
who  have  lived  from  their  infancy  under  a  Gospel  ministry,  and  in  the 
regular  exercise  of  a  Gospel  worship.  And  all  this,  by  persuading  them 
that  they  neither  are  nor  can  be  true  Christians,  but  by  adhering  to  their 
doctrines.' 

'*  What  do  you  mean  by  th^r  own  schemes,  their  oum  notions,  their 
doctrines  ?  Are  they  not  yours,  too  ?  Are  they  not  the  schemes,  the 
notions,  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ ;  the  great  fundamental  truths  of 
His  Gospel  ?  Can  you  deny  one  of  them  without  denying  the  Bible  ? 
It  is  hard  for  you  to  kick  against  the  pricks ! 

'**They  persuade,*  you  say,  'multitudes  of  people,  that  they  cannot 
be  true  Christians  but  by  adhering  to  their  doctrines.*  Why,  who  says 
they  can  f  Whosoever  he  be,  I  will  prove  him  to  be  an  infidel.  Do 
you  say  that  any  man  can  be  a  true  Christian  without  loving  God  and 
his  neighbour  ?  Surely  you  have  not  so  learned  Christ  I  It  is  your  doc- 
trine as  well  as  mine,  and  St.  Paul's :  '  Though  I  speak  with  the  tongues 
of  men  and  angels  :  though  I  have  all  knowledge,  and  all  faith ;  though 
I  give  all  my  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  yea,  my  body  to  be  burned,  and 
have  not  love,  I  am  nothing.' 

**  Whatever  public  worship,  therefore,  people  may  have  attended,  or 
whatever  ministry  they  may  have  lived  under,  from  their  infancy,  tiiey 
must  at  all  hazards  be  convinced  of  this,  or  they  perish  for  ever :  yea, 
though  that  conviction  at  first  unhinge  them  ever  so  much ;  though  it 
should  in  a  manner  distract  them  for  a  season.  For  it  is  better  they 
should  be  perplexed  and  terrified  now,  than  that  they  should  sleep  on  and 
awake  in  hell. 

"  9.  In  the  Tenth,  Twelfth,  and  Thirteenth  Queries  I  am  not  ooncemed. 
But  you  include  me  also  when  you  say  in  the  Eleventh,  *  They  abso- 
lutely deny  that  recreations  of  any  kind,  considered  as  such,  are  or  can 
be  innocent.' 

**  I  cannot  find  any  such  assertion  of  mine  either  in  the  place  you 
refer  to,  or  any  other.  But  what  kinds  of  recreation  are  innocent  it  is 
easy  to  determine  by  that  plain  rule :  <  Whether  ye  eat  or  drink,  or  what- 
ever ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God.' 

"  I  am  now  to  take  my  leave  of  you  for  the  present.  But  first  I  would 
earnestly  entreat  you  to  acquaint  yourself  what  our  doctrines  are,  before 
you  make  any  farther  observations  upon  them.  Surely,  touching  the 
nature  of  salvation  we  agree, — ^that  'pure  religion  and  undefiled  is  this,  To 
visit  the  fcttherlees  and  widows  in  their  affliction,' — ^to  do  all  possible  good, 
from  a  principle  of  love  to  God  and  man;  'and  to  keep  ourselves 
unspotted  from  the  world,'^inwardly  and  outwardly  to  abstain  from  all 
evil. 
**  10.  With  regard  to  the  condition  of  salvation,  it  may  be  remembered 
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that  I  allow,  not  only  faith,  bat  likewiBe  holinefls  or  onivenal  obedienee, 
to  be  the  ordinaiy  condition  of  final  Balvation ;  and  that  when  I  Bay, 
Faith  alone  ia  the  condition  of  present  salvation,  what  I  wonld  assert  is 
this:  (1.)  That  withont  faith  no  man  can  be  saved  from  his  sins ;  can  be 
either  inwardly  or  ontwardly  holy.  And,  (2.)  That  at  what  time  soever 
faith  is  given,  holiness  commences  in  the  soul.  For  that  instant  '  the 
love  of  God  *  (which  is  the  sonroe  of  holiness)  '  is  shed  abroad  in  the 
heart'" 

In  the  "  Farther  Appeal "  this  snbject  is  resnmed :— *'  The  author  of 

the '  Observations  * thinks  field-preaching  worse  than  not  preaching  at 

all,  '  because  it  is  illegaL' "  Mr.  Wesley  affirms,  **  I  deny  that  field- 
preaching  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  our  land.  To  prove  which,'*  he 
8ayB, "  yon  begin  thus :  '  It  docs  not  appear  that  any  of  the  preachers 
among  the  Methodists  have  qualified  themselves,  and  the  places  of  their 
assembling,  according  to  the  Act  of  Toleration.' 

"  I  answer,  (1.)  That  Act  grants  toleration  to  those  who  dissent  from 
the  Established  Church  :  But  we  do  not  dissent  from  it :  Therefore,  we 
cannot  make  use  of  that  Act  (2.)  That  Act  exempts  Dissenters  from 
penalties  oonsequent  on  their  breach  of  preceding  laws :  But  we  are  not 
conscious  of  breaking  any  law  at  all :  Therefore  we  need  not  make  use 
of  it 

<*  In  the  next  section  you  say, '  They  have  broken  through  all  these 
provisions,  in  open  defiance  of  government ;  and  have  met,  not  only  in 
houses,  but  in  the  fields,  notwithstanding  the  statute,  (22  Car.  II.  c.  1,) 
which  forbids  this  by  name.' 

"  I  answer,  (1.)  We  do  nothing  in  defiance  of  government :  We  reverence 
Magistrates,  as  the  Ministers  of  God.  (2.)  Although  we  have  met  in  the 
fields,  yet  we  do  not  conceive  that  statute  at  all  affects  us ;  not  only  be- 
cause that  Act  points  wholly  at  Dissenters ;  whereas  we  are  members  of 
the  Established  Church ;  but  also  because  (they  are  your  own  words)  '  it 
was  evidently  intended  to  suppress  and  prevent  sedition ; '  whereas  no 
sedition,  nor  any  the  least  approach  thereto,  can  with  any  colour  be  laid 
to  our  charge.... 

"  Hitherto,  therefore,  it  hath  not  been  made  to  appear  that  field-preach- 
ing is  contrary  to  any  law  in  being.  However,  *it  is  daugerous.'  This  you 
strongly  insist  on.  '  It  may  be  attended  with  mischievous  consequences. 
It  may  give  advantages  to  the  enemies  of  the  established  government    It 

is  big  with  mischief.'  (*  Observations,'  Sect.  i.  end  ii.) The  public,  then,is 

entirely  safe,  if  it  be  in  no  other  danger  than  arises  from  field-preaching. 

"  7.  There  is  one  other  sentence  belonging  to  this  head,  in  the  ei^th 
section  of  the  *  Observations.' '  Therehgious  societies,'  you  say, 'in  London 
and  Westminster,  for  many  years  past,  have  received  no  discouragements, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  have  been  coxmtenanced  and  encouraged  both  by 
the  Bishops  and  Clergy.'  How  is  this  ?  Have  they  then '  qualified  them- 
selves and  places  of  their  assembling,  according  to  the  Act  of  Toleration'? 
Have  they  '  embraced  the  protection  which  that  Act  might  give  them,  in 
case  they  complied  with  the  conditions  of  it '  ?  If  not,  are  they  not  all 
'  liable  to  the  penalties  of  the  several  statutes  made  before  that  time  against 
nnlawftd  assemblies '  ? 
**  How  can  they  escape  ?    Have  they  <  qualified  themselves  for  holding 
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ihese  separate  asfiemblies,  according  to  the  tenonr  of  that  Act '  ?  Haye* 
then, '  the  several  members  thereof  taken  the  oaths  to  the  government '  ? 
And  are  the  '  doors  of  the  places  wherein  they  meet  always  open  at  the 
time  of  saoh  meetings '  ?  I  presume  you  know  they  are  not ;  and  that 
neither  *  the  persons  nor  places  are  so  qualified  as  that  Act  directs.* 

"  How  then  come  *  the  Bishops  and  Clergy  to  countenance  and  encon- 
rage  *  onlawfol  assemblies  ?  If  it  be  said,  *  They  meet  in  a  private,  inoffen- 
give  way ; '  that  is  nothing  to  the  point  in  hand.  If  those  meetings  are 
unlawful  in  themselves,  all  their  inoffensiveness  will  not  make  them  law- 
ful. '  O,  but  they  behave  with  modesty  and  decency  1  *  Very  well ;  but 
the  law  I  What  is  that  to  the  law  ?  There  can  be  no  solid  defence  but  this : 
They  are  not'Dissenters  from  the  Church ;  therefore  they  cannot  use,  and 
they  do  not  need,  the  Act  of  Toleration.  And  their  meeiings  are  not 
eeditioiis ;  therefore  the  statute  against  seditious  meetings  does  not  affect 
them. 

"  The  appHoation  is  obvious.  If  our  meetings  are  illegal,  so  are  theirs 
also.  But  if  this  plea  be  good  (as  doubtless  it  is)  in  the  one  case,  it  is 
good  in  the  other  also. 

*'8.  You  propose  another  objection  to  our  manner  of  preaching,  in  the 
seeond  part  of  the  '  Observations.'  The  substance  of  it  I  will  repeat,  and 
answer  as  briefly  as  I  can : — 

"  *  They  run  up  and  down  from  place  to  place,  and  from  county  to 
county ; '  that  is,  they  preach  in  several  places.  This  is  undoubtedly 
true.  *  They  draw  after  them  confused  multitudes  of  people  ; '  that  is, 
many  come  to  hear  them.  This  is  true  also.  '  But  they  would  do  weU  to 
remember,  God  is  not  the  author  of  oonfusion  or  of  tumult,  but  of  peace.' 
I  trust  we  do  :  Nor  is  there  any  confusion  or  tumult  at  all  in  our  largest 
congregations ;  unless  at  some  rare  times  when  the  sons  of  Belial  mix 
therewith,  on  purpose  to  disturb  the  peaceable  worshippers  of  God. 

*' '  But  our  Church  has  provided  against  this  preaching  up  and  down, 
in  the  ordination  of  a  Priest,  by  expressly  limiting  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  then  conferred  upon  him,  to  the  congregation  where  he  shall  be 
lawfully  appointed  thereunto.' 

"I  answer,  (1.)  Your  argument  proves  too  much.  If  it  be  allowed 
just  as  you  proposed  it,  it  proves  that  no  Priest  has  authority,  either  to 
preacher  minister  the  sacraments,  in  any  other  than  his  own  congregation. 

**  (2.)  Had  the  powers  conferred  been  so  limited  when  I  was  ordained 
Priest,  my  ordination  would  have  signified  just  nothing.  For  I  was  not 
appointed  to  any  congregation  at  all ;  but  was  ordained  as  a  member  of 
that  *  College  of  divines,'  (so  our  statutes  express  it,)  '  founded  to  overturn 
all  heresies  and  defend  the  Catholic  faith.' 

'*(8.)  For  many  years  after  I  was  ordained  Priest,  this  limitation  was  never 
heard  of.  I  heard  not  one  syllable  of  it,  by  way  of  objection  to  my  preach- 
ing up  and  down  in  Oxford  or  London,  or  the  parts  adjacent ;  in  Glouces« 
tenhke,  or  Worcestershire ;  in  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  or  Lincolnshire. 
Nor  did  the  strictest  disciplinarian  scruple  suflering  me  to  exercise  those 
powers  wherever  I  came. 

"  (4.)  And  in  fact,  is  it  not  universally  allowed,  that  every  Priest,  as 
such,  has  a  power,  in  virtue  of  his  ordination,  either  to  preach  or  to  ad- 
minister the  sacraments,  in  any  congregation,  wherever  the  Bector  or 
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Curate  desires  his  assiBtaiice  ?    Does  not  every  one  then  see  tiirongb 

thin  pretence  ? 

"  9.  « The  Bishops  and  Universities  indeed  have  power  to  grant  licensee 
to  itinerants.  But  the  Church  has  provided  in  that  ease ;  they^  are  not 
to  preach  in  any  church  ( Canon  60)  till  they  show  theur  license.' 

"  The  Church  has  well  provided  in  that  case.  But  what  has  that  case 
to  do  with  the  case  of  oommon  Clergymen?  Only  so  much  as  to  show 
how  grossly  this  Canon  has  been  abused,"  (alluding  to  the  case  of  his 
brother  Charles,)  "  at  Islington  in  particular,  where  the  churchwardens 
were  instructed  to  limder,  by  main  force,  the  Priest  whom  the  Vicar  " 
(Mr.  Stonehouse)  "  himself  had  appointed,  from  preaching,  and  to  quote 
this  Canon  ;  which,  as  you  plainly  show,  belongs  to  quite  another  thing. 

"  In  the  note  you  add,  *  Mr.  Wesley  being  asked,  by  what  authority  he 
preached,  replied,  "  By  the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ  conveyed  to  me  by 
the  (now)  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  when  he  laid  his  hands  upon  me  and 
said,  Take  thou  authority  to  preach  the  Gospel."  In  this  reply  he 
thought  fit,  for  a  plain  reason,  to  leave  out  this  latter  part  of  the  oomnus- 
sion  ;  for  that  would  have  shown  his  reader  the  restraint  and  lunitation 
under  which  the  exercise  of  the  power  is  granted.'  Nay,"  says  Mr. 
Wesley,  **  I  did  not  print  the  latter  part  of  the  words,  for  a  plainer  rea- 
son,— because  I  did  not  speak  them.  And  I.did  not  speak  them  then,  be- 
cause they  did  not  come  into  my  mind.  Though  probably,  if  they  had,  I 
should  not  have  spoken  ihem :  it  bemg  my  only  concern,  to  answer  the 
question  proposed,  in  as  few  words  as  I  could. 

"  But  before  those  words,  which  you  suppose  to  imply  such  a  restraint 
as  would  condemn  all  the  Bishops  and  Clergy  in  the  nation,  were  those, 
spoken  without  any  restraint  or  limitation  at  all,  which  I  apprehend  to 
convey  an  indelible  character :  •  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  the  office 
and  work  of  a  Priest  in  the  Church  of  God  now  committed  unto  thee,  by 
the  imposition  of  our  hands.  Whose  sins  thou  dost  forgive,  they  are  for- 
given ;  and  whose  sins  thou  dost  retain,  they  are  retained.  And  be  thou 
a  faithful  dispenser  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  of  His  holy  sacraments,  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.' 

**  You  proceed :  *  In  the  same  Journal  he  declares,  that  he  looks  npon 
all  the  world  as  his  parish,  and  explams  his  meaning  as  follows :  "  In 
whatever  part  of  it  I  am,  I  judge  it  meet,  right,  and  my  bounden  duty,  to 
declare,  unto  all  that  are  willing  to  hear,  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation. 
This  is  the  work  which  I  know  God  hath  called  me  to ; '"  namely,  •  by 
the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  presbytery,'  which  directs  me  how  to 
obey  that  general  command,  *  While  we  have  time,  let  us  do  good  unto 
all  men.' 

"  10.  Ton  object  farther, '  that  the  Methodists  do  not  observe  the  Hnbrio 
before  the  Communion  Service;  which  directs,  so  many  as  desire  to 
partake  of  the  holy  communion,  to  signify  their  names  to  the  Curate  the 
day  before.'  What  Curate  desires  they  should  ?  Whenever  any  minister 
will  give  but  one  week's  notice  of  this,  I  undertake,  all  that  have 
any  relation  to  me  shall  signify  their  names  within  the  time  appointed. 

"  You  object,also,thatthey  breakthrough  thetwenty-eighth  Canon,  which 
requires,  *  that  if  strangers  come  often  to  any  church  from  other  parishes. 
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they  Bhotild  be  remitted  to  their  own  chorohes,  there  to  receive  the  oom- 
mnnion  with  their  neighbours.' 

"  But  what  if  there  be  no  oommnnion  there  ?  Then  this  Canon  does  not 
touch  the  case  ;  nor  does  any  one  break  it,  by  coming  to  another  church 
purely  because  there  is  no  communion  at  his  own. 

*'  As  to  your  next  advice, '  To  have  a  greater  regard  to  the  rules  and 
orders  of  the  Church,'  I  cannot :  for  I  now  regard  them  next  to  the  Word 
of  God.  And  as  to  your  last,  *  To  renounce  communion  with  the  Church.' 
I  dare  not.  Nay,  but  let  them  thrust  us  out.  We  will  not  leave  the  ship ; 
if  you  cast  us  out  of  it,  then  our  Lord  will  take  us  up." 

Such  is  the  interesting  reply  which  Mr.  Wesley  pubHshed  to  Dr.  Gibson's 
"  Observations,"  and  by  every  impartial  mind  it  will  be  considered  satis- 
factory and  conclusive. 

We  have  already,  in  our  remarks  on  Archbishop  Seeker,  observed  that 
he  was  **  thoroughly  acquainted  "  with  every  step  which  was  taken,  when 
"  the  chapel,  in  West  Street,  Seven  Dials,  and  the  French  church,  in  Spital- 
fields,"  were  engaged  by  Mr.  Wesley;  who  adds,  "as  was  likewise  Dr. 
Gibson,  then  Bishop  of  London,"  who  '*  never  blamed  him  for  it."  **  It 
is  true,"  he  states,  *'  Bishop  Gibson  once  said,  (but  it  was  before  I  had  ever 
seen  him,) '  Why  do  not  these  gentlemen  leave  the  Church  ? '  The  answer 
was  very  ready :  '  Because  they  dare  not ;  they  do  not  leave  the 
Church,  Because  they  believe  it  is  their  duty  to  continue  therein.' "  * 

In  1745  somethiog  occurred,  but  it  is  not  stated  what,  which  seems  to 
have  disturbed  the  Bishop  of  London  very  much,  or  he  would  not  have 
had  recourse  to  the  injudicious  and  unwise  steps  which  he  took  to  obtain 
satisfaction.  In  this  Mr.  Charles  Wesley  was  impUcated,  and  he  refers 
to  it  in  his  journal.  **  Saturday,  Jan.  26th,  1746,"  he  says, "  Mr.  Erskine 
came  to  me  at  Short's  Gardens  with  a  message  which  the  Bishop  of  London 
had  sent  to  L.  H.  (probably  Lady  Huntingdon) '  that  if  I  would  come  to 
him,  and  declare  my  innocenoy,  touching  the  scandals,  and  take  the 
sacrament  upon  it,  he  would  desire  no  farther  satisfaction,  but  himself 
clear  me.'  I  immediately  consented,  and  sent  my  brother  advice  of  it." 
Whether  he  did  what  the  Bishop  required  we  are  not  told.  It  certainly 
was  a  very  novel  way  of  obtaining  "  satisfaction."  One  would  have 
thought  that  a  <*  declaration  of  innocency  "  from  one  of  Mr.  Charles  Wesley's 
character  ought  to  have  been  sufficient  in  the  estimation  of  a  reasonable 
man  without "  taking  the  saerament  upon  it**  f 

This  paper  will  be  concluded  next  month. 


THE  COMMEBCLSlL  PROSPECTS  OF  ZANZIBAR. 

[A  propos  to  the  recent  visit  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  to  this  country, 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  has  given  to  the  public  much  interesting  information 
respecting  the  history,  the  present  condition,  and  the  probable  fiiture 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  Eastern  coast  of  Africa.  The  folio w- 
iog  are  his  concluding  remarks  on  "  the  process  by  which  that  coast 


♦  Works,  voUxiii.,  pp.  269,  270. 
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proxnues  onee  more  to  take  iia  plaoe  imoiig  the  most  is^ortfliil  x^gioiii 
of  the  oommeroud  world."  *] 

Bpacb  doee  not  admit  of  more  than  a  passing  reiierenee  to  tfaoee 
authorities  who  have  written  on  the  subject  of  East  African  trade.  The 
eonsolar  reports  of  General  Bigby*  Sir  Lewis  PeDy,  Colonel  Playfsir,  Mr. 
ChnrehiU,  Captain  Frideaax«  and  espeeially  Br.  Kirk  and  his  assistants^ 
Captain  Elton  and  Mr.  Holmwood,  oontain  nmoh  Talnable  information ; 
but  it  is  scattered  through  formidable  blne-booksy  many  of  them  qidte 
inaccessible  to  the  general  reader.  Ahnost  every  chaptw  of  Dr.  liring- 
stone's  Works  oontain  some  notices  or  soggestions  on  the  eommereial 
eapabilities  of  the  oouitry,  and  the  serapoloos  accuracy  of  the  most  keen- 
sighted  of  observers  gives  especial  Talue  to  his  remaiks.  Yahiable 
notices  on  commercial,  as  on  most  other  matters  of  interest  to  the 
trayeUer,  are  to  be  found  in  the  yolumes  of  Burton,  and  some  in  Ifr. 
Stanley's  narrative.  The  commercial  capabilities  of  Madagascar  ave 
barely  touched  on  even  in  the  most  recent  works,  and  Mr.  M'Leod's  fioll 
and  accurate  notices  of  the  products  of  the  Portuguese  African  possessions 
refer  to  a  period  when  the  countiy  was  less  accessible  and  less  known 
than  it  is  now. 

But  nowhere  can  the  merchant  find  in  print  such  information  as  would 
be  of  much  use  to  him  in  arranging  an  African  *'  venture."  We  trust 
that  Dr.  Kirk  and  his  able  assistants  will  one  day  famish  us  with  a 
hand-book  such  as  may  gtTC  to  those  interested  some  definite  idea 
of  the  capabilities  and  wants  of  two  thousand  miles  of  eoast,  which 
till  lately  was  almost  blank  in  the  commercial  map  of  the  world,  but 
which  is  better  situated  than  almost  any  other  of  similar  extent  for 
eairying  on  a  great  and  varied  commerce. 

A  comparison  of  the  prominent  features  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
African  coasts  will  show  that  this  is  no  exaggerated  estimate  of  the 
resources  of  the  former  region. 

Both  can  boast  a  great  extent  of  soil  of  extraordinazy  fertility ;  both 
have  a  great  length  of  seaboard,  affording  many  fiicilities  for  an  extended 
foreign  trade ;  but  whilst  the  West  ooast  has  few  but  bar-harbouiB  at  the 
mouths  of  rivers,  the  East  ooast  abounds  in  well  sheltered  natural 
harbours,  well  adapted  for  carrying  on  a  great  sea-borne  trade  in  vessels 
of  the  largest  size  used  in  modem  commerce.  In  the  fleets  of  dhows 
annually  trading  between  her  ports  and  Asia,  East  Africa  has  a  large 
merchant  marine,  for  coasting  puzposes,  far  superior  to  anything  of  the 
kind  on  the  West  coast. 

Both  coasts  have  vast  resources  of  abundant  and  cheap,  but  ill-direeted 
labour.  Both  are  cursed  with  forms  of  slavery  which  greatiy  limit  the  value 
of  that  labour ;  but  the  slavery  of  the  East  coast  is,  with  all  its  horrors, 
less  barbarous  and  degrading,  and  less  destructive  to  human  life  than  that 
of  the  West.  Slave  life  is  too  often  wasted  on  the  East  ooast,  but  the 
human  sacrifices  and  the  wholesale  massacres,  in  mere  wantonness  of 
superstition,  which  are  such  horrible  features  of  the  slavery  of  the  West 
ooast,  seem  almost  unknown  on  the  East.    Under  Muslim  rulers  the 
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dave,  howeyer  degraded  and  praotioally  ill-treated,  has  at  least  a  recog- 
nised legal  status ;  and  both  the  written  law  and  the  customs  of  the 
Ib^dhiyah  sect  which  preyail  in  Zanzibar  are  notably  more  favourable 
to  the  slave  than  those  of  most  other  sections  of  Islam.  It  follows  that 
the  whole  social  and  political  organization  on  the  East  coast  is  of  a  far 
higher  type  than  on  the  West.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  large  admixture 
on  the  East  coast  of  various  foreign  races  more  advanced  in  civilization 
than  the  negroes ;  but  still  more  to  the  Arab  rulers,  of  whom  our  guest, 
the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  is  the  most  considerable.  The  difference  will  be 
appreciated  if  we  contrast  the  worst  of  Arab  ivaliSf  or  local  governors, 
with  the  best  of  such  pure  negro  sovereigns  as  the  rulers  of  Ashantee  and 
Dahomey. 

Even  in  the  far  interior,  where  the  Arab  slave-hunter  is  removed  from 
xnany  of  the  civilizing  and  restraining  influences  felt  on  the  coast,  whilst 
we  are  constantly  shocked  by  the  horrible  scenes  described  by  Living- 
stone and  Sohweinfiirth,  they  are  not  unrelieved  by  occasional  evidence 
that  even  the  brutalizing  effects  of  the  slave-hunter*s  occupation  have  not 
entirely  destroyed  the  better  instincts  of  the  more  civilized  race,  nor 
wholly  obscured  all  the  teachings  of  a  comparatively  purer  and  higher 
morality. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  we  would  offer  excuses  for 
any  form  of  slavery,  or  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  that  in  its  mildest  forms 
it  is  not  more  hateful  or  more  injurious  to  lord  as  well  as  servant,  than 
the  worst  forms  of  voluntary  servitude.  But  there  are  varying  shades  of 
darkness  in  even  the  blackest  night ;  and  if  the  condition  of  the  slave  in 
Egypt  is  not  to  be  envied  by  the  poorest  free-bom  peasant  in  Europe,  it 
IB  beyond  doubt  far  better  than  that  of  slaves  elsewhere  in  Africa ;  and 
the  slave  in  Zanzibar,  if  not  so  well  off  as  his  brother  in  Egypt,  is  better 
off  than  the  slave  of  the  West  coast. 

Let  us,  however,  never  forget  that  slavery  at  its  best  can  only  be  main- 
tained and  fed  by  a  system  of  perpetual  kidnapping ;  and  if  any  man 
doubts  what  the  resxdts  must  be  on  the  commercial  and  industrial 
capabilities  of  the  country  whence  the  supply  of  slaves  is  drawn,  let  him 
imagine  it  applied  to  our  own  rural  population.  We  have  reason  to  hope 
that  the  lessons  to  be  learnt  from  the  sight  of  free  labour  everywhere 
around  him  in  Europe  will  not  be  lost  on  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  and  his 
attendants. 

The  last  great  advantage  which  we  would  notice,  as  possessed  by  the 
East  African  coast,  is  the  presence  of  more  than  one  class  of  professional 
local  traders  superior  in  civilization  and  intelligence  to  the  natives  of  the 
country,  but  not  so  superior  as  to  prevent  their  living  contentedly  among 
them,  whilst  they  are  every  way  qualified  to  act  as  local  agents  to  the 
European  and  American  merchants. 

The  **  Banians,"  as  they  are  generically  termed,  are  all  of  Indian  or 
Arab  origin,  and  belong  to  more  than  one  of  the  Indian  castes  whose 
hereditary  profession  is  trade.  Some  of  them  are  Mohaiomedans  by  creed, 
belonging  to  sects  which  split  off  from  the  main  stock  early  in  the  history 
of  Isl&m ;  and  one  of  them,  the  Khojahs,  are  able  to  trace  an  undoubted 
pedigree  to  the  disciples  of  the  *'  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,"  the  formid- 
able chief  of  the  Assassins,  in  the  days  of  the  Crusaders.    Their  pedigree 
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was  conolosively  established  by  a  celebrated  trial  in  the  High  Gotut  of 
Boif^bay  a  few  years  ago ;  but  the  present  representatives  of  the  tribe  are 
scattered  as  diligent  traders, — everywhere  respected, — ^in  all  the  ports  of 
Arabia  and  Western  India.  One  of  the  principal  members  of  the  sect  in 
Zanzibar,  Tara  Topun,  so  eulogized  by  Mr.  Stanley  for  his  effectual  aid 
in  enabling  the  American  traveller  to  reach  Livingstone,  is  now  in 
England,  in  the  suite  of  the  Sultan. 

Of  the  Hindu  '*  Banians,"  the  most  important  class  in  East  Africa 
belong  to  the  Bhattia  caste.  They  too  have  had  their  history  and  tenets 
thoroughly  sifted  in  a  celebrated  judicial  trial  in  Bombay,  and  the  result 
IB  in  its  way  quite  as  curious  as  in  the  case  of  the  Ehojahs.  But  the 
Hindu  Bhattias  proved  to  be  an  off-shoot  from  one  of  the  great  Hindu 
sects  which  has  reduced  epicureanism  to  an  aatual  rule  of  life,  and  carried 
to  its  extreme  practical  results  the  doctrine  that  the  high-priest  is  tho 
incarnation  of  the  Divinity.  The  possibility  of  combining  the  highest 
commercial  skill  and  its  result,  enormous  wealth,  with  the  bUndest 
ignorance  in  other  matters;  the  most  refined  luxury  and  perfect 
epicureanism,  with  the  most  slavish  subjection  to  spiritual  tyrants  lead- 
ing scandalously  immoral  lives ;  was  an  evil  vision  revealed  by  a  patient 
matter-of-fjBhct  ^al  before  English  judges  and  lawyers.  The  trial  waa 
^uU  of  interest  to  the  moralist  and  political  philosopher,  but  iU  fitted  for 
discussion  elsewhere.  It  was  a  satisfactory  result  that  our  law  upheld 
the  cause  of  truth  and  purity  against  a  marvellous  combination  of  wealth 
and  caste  power. 

Muslim  and  Hindu,  however,  whatever  their  origin  or  religious  belief, 
are,  and  have  been  for  ages,  the  keenest  of  traders ;  and  they  who  know 
best  the  commercial  deficiencies  of  the  West  coast,  can  appreciate  the 
value  of  such  a  class  as  intermediaries  between  the  foreign  and  local 
trader  on  the  East. 

Commercial  affairs  in  East  Africa  are  at  present  passing  through  a 
revolution  for  which  two  principal  causes  may  be  assigned.  The  great 
hurricane  in  1872  was  an  unexpected  and  ruinous,  though  temporary 
calamity ;  but  the  prohibition  of  the  public  sale  of  slaves,  and  the  stop- 
page of  the  sea-borne  slave  traffic  in  1878,  affected  all  commerce  as  much 
as  the  stoppage  of  the  trade  in  opium  affected  the  commerce  of  China.  Slaves 
were  in  many  places  an  important  part  of  the  local  currency,  and  were 
everywhere  a  considerable  portion  of  the  general  exports ;  and  few  were 
the  East  African  traders  who,  if  they  bad  traced  their  bargains  to  their 
ultimate  results,  would  not  have  found  their  gains  more  or  less  influenced 
by  the  current  price  of  human  flesh.  The  partial  stoppage  of  the  slave- 
trade  will  doubtless  in  the  long  run  immensely  benefit  every  Branch  of 
commerce  and  industry,  but  the  immediate  results  must  cause  much 
temporary  derangement  of  trade.  This  was  foreseen  by  the  Sultan  and 
his  advisers ;  and  Seyyid  Burgash  deserves  all  the  more  credit  for  the 
good  faith  with  which  he  has  carried  out  the  pledges,  not  by  any  means 
willingly  given,  to  comply  with  the  requisitions  of  his  philanthropio 
ally. 

The  second  cause  of  a  revolution  in  the  course  of  trade  may  be  found 
in  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  concurrent  development  of 
steam  trafi^  on  the  coast.    Ten  years  ago  the  great  bulk  of  the  trade 
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between  Enrope  and  East  Africa  went  ronnd  the  Cape,  and  for  the  most 
part  passed  through  marts  in  India  or  Arabia.  Almost  every  article  of 
East  African  import  or  export  rested  for  awhile  in  the  warehouses  of 
traders  living  in  Bombay,  Snrat,  Gutch,  Mandavie,  Muscat,  or  other 
ports  of  the  Arabian  Sea,  whence  generally  after  changing  hands  they 
found  their  way  to  the  Banian  correspondents,  who  during  the  present 
oentury  had  resumed  the  old  positions  whence  their  ancestors  had  been 
driven  by  the  early  Portuguese  conquerors.  The  delays  and  expenses 
incident  to  such  a  circuitous  course  of  trade  greatly  restricted  its 
development. 

The  French,  the  Germans,  and  Americans  seem  to  have  taken  the  lead 
of  the  English  in  renewing  direct  trade  with  Eastern  Africa,  and  the 
German  merchants  were  the  first  to  send  steamers  direct  to  the  coast. 
But  the  exigences  of  a  lucrative  private  trade  prevented  the  first  steamers 
from  being  available  to  the  public  for  the  conveyance  of  mails.  There 
was  no  postal  communication  except  by  chance  vessels  from  Bombay, 
Mauritius,  or  other  distant  ports  ;  and  the  residents  of  Zanzibar  were 
sometimes  five  months,  and  occasionally  longer,  without  news  from 
Europe. 

The  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  was  the  commencement  of  a  revolution 
in  the  course  of  trade.  Steamers  touching  at  Aden  landed  or  took  in 
cargo  for  Zanzibar,  and  occasionally  a  steamer  ran  on  direct.  But  the 
East  African  coast  might  long  have  been  without  direct  postal  steamers 
had  it  not  been  for  the  enterprise  and  public  spirit  of  the  British  India 
Steam  Navigation  Company,  which,  after  pushing  out  its  steamer  lines 
along  every  part  of  the  Indian  coast  from  Java  to  the  Euphrates,  has  now 

extended  them  to  Mozambique There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  great 

impulse  which  steamer  traffic  will  give,  and  has  indeed  already  given,  to 
commerce  in  general  on  this  coast.  The  native  merchants  of  Zanzibar 
now  deal  direct  with  Europe,  and  though  individual  interests  in  Zanzibar, 
India,  and  Arabia  may  suffer,  the  general  result  must  be  highly  favourable 
to  the  development  of  every  branch  of  trade. 

As  bearing  on  such  prospects  we  must  not  forget  the  valuable  coal 
fields  which  extend  for  at  least  a  thousand  miles  from  the  frontiers  of  the 
Gape  Colony  to  the  north  of  the  Rovuma.  "Wherever  the  great  river- 
Talleys  intersect  the  mountain  ranges,  which  run  north  and  south 
throughout  this  region,  some  traces  of  coal-bearing  strata  have  been 
found ;  and  at  various  points  inland  from  Delagoa  Bay,  and  again  on  the 
Zambesi  and  Bovuma  rivers,  thick  coal-beds  have  been  found  in  work- 
able positions  close  to  the  surface. 

There  appear  now  grounds  for  hoping  that,  at  no  distant  period,  this 
portion  at  least  of  Africa  may  cease  to  merit  the  name  of  "  the  Lost 
Continent,"  which  has  hitherto  not  inaptly  described  its  condition  as 
almost  a  blank  in  the  commercial  map  of  the  world.  It  is  dear  that 
any  Government  which  could  insure  protection  of  life  and  property  in 
such  a  position,  and  allow  capitalists  to  attract  the  abundant  labour 
of  the  continent  by  freedom  and  fair  wages,  might  aspire  to  a  great  position 
among  nations. 

Our  South  African  colonies  possess  some  of  the  elements  of  such  a 
dominion.    AH  are  in  abundance  at  the  command  of  the  Portuguese,  iff 
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as  we  may  hope  from  present  appearances,  something  of  the  old  Lxudta- 
nian  fire  conld  be  re-kindled  in  the  cold  ashes  of  her  African  colonies  ; 
and  further  north  it  is  in  om*  power  to  aid  our  present  guest  to  bequeath 
to  the  children  of  Shem  an  empire  wider  and  richer  than  any  of  those 
kingdoms  which  Marco  Polo  desoribed,  or  Yasoo  da  Gama  and  his 
followers  destroyed. 

The  Saltan  of  Zanzibar  doubtless  needs  support,  or  rather  the  eon* 
siderate  Mendship  of  the  great  European  powers,  to  enable  him  to 
maintain  and  consolidate  the  possessions  he  has  inherited.  Himself  a 
just,  tolerant,  and  frugal  ruler,  a  leader  of  tribes  which  in  their  days  of 
deepest  depression  have  neyer  sunk  into  barbarism,  and  which  have 
shown  in  three  continents  their  power  to  subdue  and  ciyilize  inferior 
races — closely  connected,  as  he  is,  with  some  of  the  great  trading  com- 
munities of  the  East,  and  ruling  over  a  region  of  unsurpassed  natural 
capabilities,  he  may  reasonably  hope  for  a  great  destiny  awaiting  his 
race  in  Eastern  Africa.  Something  has  been  done,  though  it  be  but  one 
step  of  many,  to  emancipate  labour  in  his  dominions.  Christian  Missions, 
directed  by  noble-minded  and  devoted  men,  are  at  work  to  civilise  as 
well  as  to  baptize  the  negro  races,  and  receive  from  the  Seyyid  quite  as 
much  favour  and  protection  as  our  own  missions  received  from  our  own 
Government  in  India  forty  years  ago.  All  who  feel  for  the  deep  degra- 
dation of  Equatorial  Africa  in  every  age  of  her  history,  must  bid  such  a 
ruler  "  God-speed  "  in  any  undertaking  which,  like  his  journey  to  Europe, 
tends  to  bring  him  more  intimately  within  the  pale  of  civilized  nations. 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  HISTORY  IN  GERMANY.* 

Pbofessob  Flint  remarks  that  the  point  of  view  from  which  the  subjeei 
of  his  work  has  been  approached  by  German  writers  is  different  from  tiiat 
taken  by  French  writers.  In  the  former  case  philosophy  rules,  in  the 
latter  politics.  In  one  country  the  Philosophy  of  History  has  always 
been  a  branch  of  some  phUosophioal  system,  in  the  other,  little  more 
than  a  manifesto  of  some  political  school  or  party.  The  volume  before  us 
also  supplies  abundant  proof  of  another  fact,  that  Germany  has  done 
more  than  France,  and  indeed  than  any  other  nation,  for  this  subject. 
In  the  department  of  history  Germans  seem  to  take  the  lead  in  quaU^  as 
in  number.  Such  writers  as  Ranks,  Niebuhr,  Onrtius,  Mommsen,  I.  von 
Miiller  are  models  of  the  historic  gift.  But  it  is  not  of  these  we  are  to  speak 
now.  The  actual  writers  of  history  and  those  who  give  us  general 
views  of  the  field  are  two  distinct  classes,  and  we  seldom,  if  ever,  find 
both  characters  in  the  same  person.  We  may  remark  incidentally  that 
no  country  can  show  more  examples  than  Germany, — ^perhaps  not  ao 
many, — of  men  of  universal  genius  to  whom,  as  Professor  Flint  says  of 
Leibnitz,  '*  mathematics,  metaphysics,  theology,  languages,  law,  historyy 
politics,  geology,  chemistry,  medicine,  all  came  alike."  Goethe, 
Lessing,  Schelling,  Humboldt  are  other  examples  of  the  same  class. 


♦  "  The  PhUosophy  of  History  in  Europe,  Vol.  I.    By  Professor  Flist." 
Blaokwood  and  Sons.    See  this  Magazine  for  May  last,  pp.  407-414. 
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The  prerailing  Bin  of  German  Tmters  on  the  science  of  history,  we 
need  scarcely  say,  is  excessive  speculation,  and  we  maintain  this  after 
making  the  most  liberal  allowance  for  the  difference  between  English 
and  German  habits  of  thought.  We  have  examples  more  than  enough 
of  the  high  a  priori  mode  of  theorizing.  What  is  said  in  the  work 
before  us  of  Pichte  is  true,  in  different  degrees,  not  indeed  of  all,  but  of 
many  of  the  writers  now  to  be  passed  in  review :— "  There  lies  at  the 
root  of  the  whole  theory  an  error  of  the  most  fatal  kind, — ^the  separation 
of  philosophy  from  experience,  of  the  philosophy  of  history  from  history 
itself."  Passages  are  quoted  in  which  Fichte  not  only  avows  but  defends 
this  method  as  the  only  right  one.  Thus,  "  The  philosopher  must  deduce 
from  the  unity  of  his  presupposed  principle  all  the  possible  phenomena 
of  experience ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  in  the  fulfihnent  of  this  purpose 
he  does  not  require  the  aid  of  experience-— that  he  proceeds  merely  as 
a  philosopher,  paying  no  respect  whatever  to  experience,  but  absolutely 
describes  a  priori  time  as  a  whole,  and  all  its  possible  epochs."  And  again, 
**  The  philosopher,  who  in  this  capacity,  deals  with  history,  follows  the 
apriori  course  of  the  world-plan,  which  is  clear  to  him  without  the  aid 
of  history  at  all ;  and  the  use  which  he  makes  of  history  is  not  to  prove 
anything  by  it, — ^for  his  principles  are  already  proved  independently  of 
history, — ^but  only  to  illustrate  and  make  good  in  the  actual  world  of 
history  that  which  is  already  understood  without  its  aid.**  It  was 
scarcely  a  parody  of  this  mode  of  philosophising,  when  F.  A.  Wolf, 
on  being  informed  by  Fichte  that  his  own  a  ^rM>rt  researches  confirmed 
Wolfs  conclusions  respecting  Homer*s  Epic,  requested  Fichte  to  give 
some  information  from  the  same  a  priori  source  about  the  peoples  whose 
names  only  had  come  down  to  us  from  antiquity  I 

Our  author  first  briefly  sketches  the  progress  of  Historical  writing  in 
Germany.  The  advance  made  by  modem  German  historians  upon  their 
earlier  predecessors  is  so  startling  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  realise  that 
they  belong  to  the  same  race.  From  the  Magdeburg  Genturiators— 
learned,  ponderous  mechanical — to  Savigny  and  Niebuhr  is  a  long 
distance  indeed.  After  this  introduction.  Professor  Flint  proceeds  to  his 
proper  subject,~to  deal  with  those  who  have  tried  to  expound  the  plan 
and  principles  of  History. 

Among  the  first  worthy  of  mention  in  this  class  is  Wegelin,  1721-1791. 
Of  the  many  excellent  writings  of  his  on  the  Philosophy  of  History  the 
best  are  five  Memoirs,  which  are  said  to  display  everywhere  "  vigour 
and  clearness  of  thought,  analytic  and  generalising  ability,  an  extensive 
familiarity  with  historical  facts,  and  careful  reflection  on  historical 
method."  He  insists  at  length  on  the  **  concatenation  of  facts,"  the 
unity  given  to  the  heterogeneous  mass  of  history  by  the  general  princi- 
ples ascertained  by  wide  induction.  "  Probably  no  one  before  him  had 
expressed  so  well  Ihe  great  truth,  that  beneath  the  system  of  outward  or 
visible  facts  of  history  there  is  ever  a  system  of  intellectual  principles, 
of  regulative  thoughts,  combining,  pervading,  and  determining  it;  a  mass 
of  ideas  which  are  organically  bound  together,  which  can  only  be  slowly 
produced  and  modified ;  and  that  what  is  essential  and  substantial  in 
history  must  be  sought  in  the  chsracter  and  development  of  ideas.  The 
way  in  which  he  has  pointed  cut  that  the  changes  which  take  place 
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within  a  nation  are  dno  to  the  separate  or  combined  action  of  a  law  of 
universality  and  a  law  of  individnality,  of  the  oo-actiye  force  of  the 
Btate  and  the  re-actiye  force  of  personal  freedom  in  its  members,  the  one 
prodnciog  what  may  be  called  a  centripetal  and  the  other  a  centrifdgal 
movement,  while  the  re-adjustment  of  the  two  secnres  movement  in  a  safe 
and  regular  orbit,  is  only  less  admirable."  (P.  854.)  Wegelin  also  dwells 
on  the  *'  phenomena  "  of  history,  by  which  he  means  ohajraeteiistlo« 
representative  events,  classing  them  as  psychological,  moral  and  politica!, 
skill  in  discemlDg  and  grouping  which  constitutes  the  historic  power. 

Two  other  principles  laid  down  by  Wegelin  are  those  of  the  unlimited 
diversity  and  unlimited  continuity  of  fftcts.  The  first  of  these  is 
undoubtedly  true, — ^no  two  facts  being  exactly  alike  any  more  than  two 
faces  or  two  trees, — and  as  undoubtedly  sterile.  It  is  a  truism,  which 
explains  nothing  and  leads  to  nothing.  The  second  is  more  valuable  and 
haabeen  amply  verified  by  subsequent  writers.  In  history  there  are  few 
sudden  breaks,  few  yawning  chasms  parting  one  period  from  the  other. 
Each  period  is  at  once  the  fruit  of  the  past,  the  seed  of  the  future.  The 
demonstration  of  a  hidden  connection  where  once  it  was  not  suspected 
makes  it  probable  that  there  are  others  yet  to  be  discovered.  Wegelin 
also  emphasizes  the  laws  of  progress  and  order,  under  the  names  of  living 
and  dead  forces :  the  one  the  spring  of  improvement,  the  other,  oon- 
serving  the  riches  of  the  past.  He  made  a  mistake  in  conceiving  of  these 
forces  as  opposed  to  each  other  and  incapable  of  reconciliation.  In 
another  respect,  Professor  Flint  says,  Wegelin  anticipated  a  principle 
which  figures  largely  in  the  works  of  such  writers  as  Leoky  and  Buckle, 
*'  that  the  beliefr  of  a  given  age  or  people  are  mainly  determined  not 
by  definite  reasons  or  arguments,  but  by  the  general  intellectual  con- 
ditions of  society, — conditions  which  can  only  be  slowly  brought  about 
and  slowly  modified  by  the  combined  operation  of  all  the  forces  of 
civilization The  reason  of  individuak  is  always  to  a  great  extent  deter- 
mined in  its  actions  by  the  general  habits  of  thought  and  feeling  which 
prevail  in  their  generation.  In  each  community  the  conflict  of  parties 
and  opinions  produces  a  sort  of  common  sense,  proper  and  peculiar  to 
that  community,  which  influences  the  conduct  of  all  who  belong  to  it, 

and  its  whole  public  history Particular  causes  are  always  and  in  many 

respects  conditioned,  directed,  and  controlled  by  general  causes.*'  (P.  860.) 
The  limitations  with  which  this  proposition  must  be  received  aie  not 
difficult  to  see. 

Lesshig  claims  notice  here  on  account  of  his  tractate,  '*  The  Education 
of  the  Human  Race,"  1780.  History  is  depicted  as  a  gtand  scheme  of 
tuition,  God  is  the  Teacher,  mankind  the  pupil,  revelation  the  instroment 
of  instruction.  Bevelation  is  supposed  to  do  for  the  race  m  religion  what 
teachers  and  education  do  for  individuals,  i.e.,  it  puts  them  in  possession 
of  knowledge  which  they  might,  conceivably,  obtain  for  themselves*  In  a 
word,  revelation  saves  time,  places  men  in  a  moment  at  an  advanced 
point  in  knowledge.  Leave  a  man  to  himself,  and  with  time  and  fiM»iIities 
given  he  might  discover  all  that  geography,  astronomy,  chenoistry, 
manuals  of  history  teach  him.  So,  says  the  theoiy,  hxmian  reason 
might  in  process  of  time  have  worked  out  for  itself  a  complete  system  of 
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morality  and  religion ;  bni  revelation  commimicates  necessaiy  truth  at 
onoe. 

Lessing  limits  revelation  to  two  forms,  the  Jewish  and  Christian,  the 
last  the  most  advanced,  bat  destined  to  give  way  to  higher  forms  as  the 
Jewish  has  given  way  to  the  Christian.  He  thus  affords  no  explanation  of 
the  place  in  histoiy  of  the  greatest  nations  of  the  world,  and  fisdls  to 
oany  out  his  own  idea.  His  followers,  little  as  we  can  agree  with  them, 
are  more  oonsistent.    Thus  Mazzini  remarks : — 

"  Bevelation,  which  is,  as  Lessing  says,  the  education  of  the  human 
race,  descends  continuously  from  God  to  man ;  prophesied  by  genius, 
evoked  by  virtue  and  sacrifice,  and  accepted  and  proclaimed  from  epoch 
to  epoch,  by  the  great  religious  evolutions  of  collective  humanity.  From 
epoch  to  epoch  the  pages  of  that  eternal  Gospel  are  turned ;  each  fresh 
page,  disclosed  by  the  ever-renovating  Spirit  of  God,  indicates  a  period  of 
the  progress  marked  out  for  us  by  the  Providential  plan,  and  corresponds 
historically  to  a  religion.  Each  religion  sets  before  mankind  a  new  edu- 
oational  idea  as  its  aim ;  each  is  a  fragment,  enveloped  in  symbols,  of 
eternal  truth.  So  soon  as  that  idea,  comprehended  by  the  intelligence, 
and  incarnated  in  the  hearts  of  mankind,  has  become  an  inalienable  part 
of  universal  tradition,  even  as  the  mountain  traveller,  on  reaching  one 
summit,  beholds  another  rising  above  him ;  so  is  a  new  idea  or  aim  pre- 
Bented  to  the  human  mind,  and  a  new  conception  of  life,  a  fedth,  arise  to 
consecrate  that  idea,  and  unite  the  powers  and  activity  of  mankind  in 
the  fdlfilment  of  that  aim.  Having  accomplished  its  mission,  that 
religion  disappears ;  leaving  behind  the  portion  of  truth  it  contained,  the 
unknown  quantity  disengaged  by  it  from  its  symbol,  a  new  immortal  star 
in  humanity's  heaven.  As  the  discoveries  of  science  have  revealed,  and 
will  reveal  star  upon  star,  until  our  knowledge  of  the  celestial  system, 
of  which  the  milky  way  is  zone,  and  the  earth  a  part,  be  complete,  so  the 
religious  faculties  of  humanity  have  added,  and  will  add,  faith  to  faith, 
until  the  entire  truth  we  are  capable  of  comprehending  be  complete." 
(P.  878.)  This  is  undoubtedly  the  only  consistent  application  of  Lessing's 
hypothesis,  an  application  which,  as  placing  Christianity  on  a  level  with 
all  other  faiths,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  accept.  The  element  of  truth  we 
acknowledge  in  such  descriptions  as  the  one  given  above  is  that  other 
religions  have  fulfilled  a  purpose  in  preparing  the  world,  if  but  indirectly 
and  negatively,  for  a  Divine  revelation. 

Herder  did  a  far  larger  work  in  connection  with  our  present  subject, 
a  work  which  has  not  been  altogether  superseded  since.  His  book,  '*  Ideas 
towardBaPhilosophyoftheHistoryofMankind,"1784-1787,infourvolumes, 
oontaJning  twenty  books  and  a  hundred  and  eighteen  chapters,  aboimds 
in  suggestive  thought,  and  in  breadth  and  comprehension  of  treatment 
cannot  be  excelled.    He  thus  describes  the  origin  of  the  work : — 

*'  In  my  very  early  years  the  thought  came  often  to  me,  whether  since 
everything  in  the  world  has  its  philosophy  and  science,  there  ought  not  to 
be  a  philosophy  and  science  of  that  which  concerns  us  most  nearly — ^the 
history  of  mankind  in  its  greatness  and  entireness.  Every thmg  reminded 
me  of  this — metaphysics  and  morals,  physics  and  natural  history ;  religion 
most  of  all.  The  God  who  has  ordained  everything  in  nature  according 
to  measure,  number,  and  weight,— how,  said  I  to  myself,  can  this  God 
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have  departed  from  His  wisdom  and  His  goodness  in  ihe  destiny  and 
direotion  of  our  raoe,  and  here  be  without  a  plan  ?  Or  can  He  have  meant 
to  conceal  from  ns  this  plan,  seeing  that  in  the  lowest  oreatores,  which 
concern  ns  so  little,  He  has  shown  as  so  much  of  the  laws  of  His  eternal 
scheme  ?  "  (P.  875.)  He  first  treats  of  the  relations  of  man  to  the  whole 
system  of  nature  of  which  he  is  a  part.  A  difference  in  the  size,  motions, 
position,  and  configuration  of  the  earth  would  have  changed  the  course 
of  history.  The  mineral  and  animal  kingdoms  point  to  and  culminate  in 
man  as  tiieir  crown  and  end.  From  the  position  that  man's  faculties  are 
destined  to  be  completely  developed,  but  never  are  so  in  this  world,  he 
argues  for  a  future  state.  He  maintains  the  unity  of  the  human  race 
under  all  varieties  impressed  on  it  by  climate,  and  thinks  man  originated 
in  Central  Asia. 

It  is  difficult  in  tracing  the  effects  of  outward  conditions  on  human  life 
always  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  fatalism,  and  Herder  has  scarcely  escaped 
the  danger.  Some  of  his  speculations  on  the  nature  of  life  and  soul  have 
a  materialistic  look.  The  mistake  he  made  was  in  representing  man  as 
too  passive  to  external  infiuences,  and  in  failing  to  give  equal  prominence 
to  his  faculty  of  spontaneous  action  and  self-direction.  He  next  pictures 
the  influence  on  man  of  society,  of  parents,  teachers,  ancestors,  and  the 
world  at  large,  inheriting  as  he  does,  not  creating,  the  treasures  of  know- 
ledge, civilization,  and  religion.  This  doctrine  has  received  in  modem 
pcbrlcmce  the  name  of  ''solidarity."  Herder  says,  "The  history 
of  mankind  is  a  whole — ^that  is,  a  chain  of  sociability  and  tradition,  from 
the  first  link  to  the  last.  There  is  an  education  therefore  of  the  human 
species ;  since  every  one  becomes  a  man  only  by  means  of  education,  and 
the  whole  species  lives  solely  in  this  chain  of  individuals."  (P.  881.)  He 
then  characterises  at  length  and  with  great  fidness  of  detail  each  separate 
nation  and  age.  Professor  Flint  points  out  the  vagueness  of  Herder's 
general  conclusion  from  his  wide  survey, — ^that  while  the  end  of  all  other 
things  is  humanity,  man's  end  is  in  himself;  a  statement  which  is  neither 
defined  nor  proved,  and  to  which  in  both  its  parts  many  and  large  except 
tions  might  be  taken. 

Kant's  only  contribution  to  our  subject  is  an  essay  entitled,  *'  Idea  of  a 
Universal  History,"  etc.,  1784.  Here  appears  the  doctrine  of  averages  of 
which  so  much  has  been  made  by  recent  writers.  Kant  says,  **  Wh&tBO« 
ever  difference  there  may  be  in  our  notions  of  the  freedom  of  the  will, 
metaphysically  considered,  it  is  evident  that  the  manifestations  of  this 
will— namely,  human  action — are  as  much  under  the  control  of  universal 

laws  of  nature  as  any  other  physical  phenomena Thus,  for  instance, 

deaths,  births,  and  marriages,  considering  how  much  they  are  separately 
dependent  on  the  freedom  of  the  human  will,  should  seem  to  be  subject 
to  no  law  according  to  which  any  calculation  could  be  made  beforehand 
of  their  amount ;  and  yet  the  yearly  registers  of  these  events  in  great 
countries  prove  that  they  go  on  with  as  much  conformity  to  the  laws  of 

nature  as  the  oscillations  of  the  weather Individual  men  and  even 

nations  are  little  aware  that,  whilst  they  are  severally  pursuing  their  own 
peculiar  and  often  contradictory  purposes,  they  are  unconsciously  following 
the  guidance  of  a  great  natural  purpose  which  is  totally  unnotioed  by 
themselves."  (P.  888.) 
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This  regolarity  in  events  apparently  contingent  is  supposed  to  favour 
the  theory  of  necessity ;  bat  really  it  proves  no  more  than  the  existence  of 
order  and  pnzpose,  which  again  point  to  intelligent  design.  Kant  character- 
istically throws  his  treatise  into  the  form  of  categorical  propositions ;  snch  as, 
that  man'scapacities  cannot  fail  of  reaching  their  fall  development ;  that  as 
this  is  not  realised  in  the  individaal  it  most  be  realised  in  sodeiy ;  that 
man  is  to  reach  this  goal  by  his  own  effort,  and  throagh  the  conflict  of 
opposing  forces ;  that  the  final  aim  of  human  activity  is  a  perfect  govern* 
ment ;  tiiat  this  requires  the  subjection  to  law  not  only  of  the  internal  but 
of  the  international  relations  of  States ;  and  that  a  perfect  history  would 
show  how  the  course  of  the  world  has  followed  the  idea  here  sketched  out. 
The  application  of  the  above  principles  to  universal  history  would  disclose 
a  method  and  meaning  in  the  apparent  chaos  of  human  actions.  He 
thus  not  only  brings  the  same  idea  of  final  cause  into  history  with 
which  we  are  familiar  in  nature,  but  lays  down  what  that  cause  is,^the 
existence  of  a  perfect  State. 

Professor  Flint  remarks  that  the  first  of  these  positions  of  Kant  is 
simply  assumed,  not  ascertained  by  induction,  and  again  that  even  if  it 
were  proved  it  would  not  amount  to  a  complete  rationale  of  history,  but 
would  only  form  a  single  point  in  such  a  rationale.  We  might  know 
the  purpose  of  history  without  seeing  the  steps  by  which  it  is  reached. 
The  second  po8ition,as  to  a  perfect  State  being  the  final  cause  in  question, 
is  just  as  doubtful.  Even  if  realised,  it  would  only  be  a  means  to  an  end, 
the  perfection  of  individual  life.  To  make  the  idea  of  the  State  supreme 
is  to  go  back  to  Paganism,  and  bring  in  the  tremendous  despotism  of 
Plato's  Republic,  in  which  individuals  are  treated  only  as  parts  of  a 
machine.  Still,  as  a  theory,  Kant's  treatise  is  full  of  interest.  One  inci- 
dental point  is  that  of  the  necessity  of  an  international  tribunal  which 
would  supersede  war,  a  project  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much  since 
Kant's  days,  a  pet  theory  of  very  different  men,  socialists,  philanthro- 
pists, political  speculators,  monarchs.  The  late  Emperor  Napoleon  pro- 
posed something  of  the  sort  in  1863.  It  was  some  such  plan  of  European 
federation  which  Henry  lY.,  of  France,  was  initiating  when  the  assassin's 
dagger  cut  short  his  life.  Leibnitz,  William  Penn,  Bousseau,  St.  Pierre, 
have  advocated  like  views.  Professor  Flint  rightly  consigns  the  scheme  to 
the  list  of  Utopian  dreams.  This  supreme  tribunal  must  have  means  to 
enforce  its  decisions  on  the  recalcitrant,  and  thus  we  should  have  war 
to  prevent  war  1  When  the  condition  of  Europe  is  such  as  to  enable  the 
tribunal  to  dispense  with  means  of  compulsion,  the  tribunal  itself  may  be 
dispensed  with.  The  alternative  mode  of  carrying  out  the  design  would 
be  the  abolition  of  all  separate  nationalitieB,  and  the  formation  of  a  United 
States  of  Europe ;  and  whether  Esglish,  French,  Germans,  Bussians, 
Italians,  and  Spaniards  are  likely  within  the  next  thousand  years  to  sacri- 
fice their  distinctive  existence  and  traditions ;  whether  such  a  blending  is 
possible,  or,  if  possible,  desirable,  is  not  doubtfuL 

The  next  work  to  be  noticed  is  Fichte's  *'  Characteristics  of  the  Present 
Age,"  1606.  This  book  is  a  perfect  specimen  of  two  things,  first,  of  a  pure, 
noble  spirit  which  cannot  fail  to  benefit  the  reader,  and  also  of  the  highest 
style  of  a  priori  speculation,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  scorns  all  dependence 
on  experience  and  facts.    Questions  which  are  generally  regarded  by  no 
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mean  anihoritiefl  as  too  diffioolt  for  poriiiYe  seHlement  in  the  pieaent  state 
of  our  knowledge,— the  origin  of  man,  of  the  worlds  eiyilization,  and  laa- 
gnage,— Fichte  despises  as  too  insignificant  for  notice.  All  that  he  will 
consent  to  do  is  to  dednce  the  plan  of  history  by  q»ecnlation,  pnre  and 
simple.  Of  time  and  life  in  the  concrete  shape  in  which  they  are  alone 
known  to  ordinary  mortals  the  philosopher  knows  nothing.  His  bnsineee 
is  only  with  abstract,  divine  time  and  life.  This  he  determines  must  pan 
through  certain  epochs  or  stages, — ^why,  we  are  not  told.  By  these  epochs 
is  meant  the  ruling  spirit  or  tendency  of  particnlar  ages.  Yet  it  is  ae 
plain  as  anything  can  be  that  all  which  Fiohte  asserts  of  time  in  the  high, 
abstract  sense  is  only  trae  of  and  is  indeed  taken  from  time  as  known  to 
ns  in  history.  It  is  simply  an  arbitrary,  nominal  transference  to  the 
abstract  of  the  attributes  of  the  concrete.  Thus  when  Fiohte  lays  dowa 
as  his  central  thought  that  "  The  end  of  the  life  of  manlrind  on  earth  ie 
—that  in  this  life  they  may  order  all  their  relations  with  freedom  aooord- 
ing  to  reason,*'  how  can  this  be  known  or  demonstrated,  sare  from  the 
experience  to  which  appeal  is  forbidden  ? 

Purely  speculative  is  Fichte's  division  of  histoiy  into  five  epochs;  the 
childlike  age,  when  men  did  right  by  instinct, — the  age  of  authority,  when 
men  needed  to  be  coerced  into  right, — ^the  age  of  indifference,  the  present 
one,  when  both  instinct  and  authority  vanish, — ^the  age  of  science,  of 
intelligent,  rational  obedience,— the  age  of  art,  when  truth  assumes  all 
beautiful  and  perfect  forms.  As  if  this  were  not  hypothesis  enough,  the 
speculatist  supposes  contemporary  with  the  primitive  race  a  raoe  of 
savages,  barely  above  animals,  and  that  the  conflict  between  these  two 
original  races  gave  rise  to  the  subsequent  developments. 

Fichte  was  also  an  advocate  of  what  was  fashionable  in  his  days,  an 
affected  superiority  to  the  narrow  bounds  of  patriotism.  Goethe  and 
others  professed  similar  sentiments.  They  were  only  awakened  by  the 
thunderbolt  of  Jena.  That  crushing  overthrow  was  the  birth-day  of 
modem  Germany.  Fichte  by  his  eloquent  appeals  contributed  as  mndi 
as  any  one  to  the  triumph  of  his  country.  The  effect  of  the  shook  may 
be  judged  from  the  fiust,  that  he  fancied  that  in  those  few  years  history 
had  passed  from  the  third  to  the  fourth  epoch. 

If  Fichte  is  too  speculative  for  our  English  taste,  what  is  to  be  said  of 
Bchelling,  who,  starting  as  a  disciple  of  Fichte,  soon  left  his  master  fiur 
behind,  and  reached  a  point  beyond  which  there  is  nothing  in  the  shape 
of  transcendental  theory  ?  Far  be  it  from  us  to  depreciate  what  we 
should  be  told  it  is  our  fault  that  we  do  not  understand.  We  frankly 
acknowledge  the  boundless  ability  of  writers  like  Sohelling,  and  the 
value  of  many  of  the  ideas  to  be  gleaned  from  their  speculations.  Our 
criticism  applies  simply  to  the  speculations  taken  as  a  whole.  SeheUing 
varied  much  in  his  opinions,  and  by  the  side  of  his  later  theories  the 
earlier  ones  seem  sober  reality.  He  appears  to  the  last  to  have  agreed 
with  Kant  in  his  notion  that  a  perfect  State  is  the  object  of  history, 
and  of  the  necessity  of  an  international  tribunal ;  and  with  Fichte  in 
his  belief  that  man's  primitive  condition  was  a  perfect  one. 

Schelling*s  system  as  a  whole  is  simply  Pantheism  as  complete  and 
unshrinking  as  anything  known  in  Oriental  systems,  and  mig^t  be  taken 
both  in  form  and  method  from  Indian  sources.    The  Indian  sage  teaches 
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thftt  perfeei  knowledge  oonBists  in  the  apprehension  of  the  tnith  of  the 
diotiim»  Tat  hoam  asi,  Thou  (the  individual)  art  that  (the  mdverse). 
And  how  is  this  ahsolnte  identity  of  sabjeot  and  object,  thinker  and 
thonght»  to  he  perceived  ?    By  the  contemplation  of  the  thinker,  and  in 
no  other  way.    The  knowledge  can  never  be  acquired  by  learning,  or 
deduced  by  reasoning.    In  the  same  way  Schelling  says  that  nature  in 
the  external  universe  and  in  man  is  one.    Dead  matter  is  the  abortive 
struggling  of  nature  towards  consciousness :   in   man  that  struggle 
is     successful.     In     reason    nature    attains    to    self-consciousness: 
"  Nature  is  visible  soul :  soul  invisible  nature."    Again,  Schelling  tells 
ns  that  this  knowledge  can  only  be  reached  by  "  intellectual  intuition, 
by  a  sinking  back  out  of  consciousness  and  reflection  into  identity  with 
the  absolute,  by  a  mystic  act  through  which  the  soul  transcends  ordinary 
thought  and  relative  being,  by  a  flash  of  genius,  a  gleam  of  inspiration, 
such  as  are  elicited  from  poetic  and  prophetic  souls.'*  (P.  485.)    The  same 
vein  runs  through  his  speculations  on  history.    The  great  problem  of  his- 
tory, according  to  Schelliog,  is  the  reconciliation  of  freedom  and  necessity, 
universally  present  and  active.    And  these  are  to  be  reconciled  by  being 
viewed  as  the  diverse  manifestations  of  a  single  power  above  them,  the 
Absolute,  the  Divine,  a  power  not  to  be  known,  but  believed.    Thus  free- 
dom and  necessity  are  the  historical  manifestations  of  the  Absolute.    In 
these  manifestations  Schelling  traces  three  stages : — ^Fate,  the  reign  of 
destiny,  embracing  the  period  of  the  old  world-empires, — Nature,  a  some- 
what higher  regime  of  mechanical  order,  beginning  with  the  Boman 
empire, — Providence,  a  state  of  knowledge,  when  Schelling's  theory  will 
be  the  accepted  theory  of  the  universe.    These  views,  propounded  in  his 
**  System  of  Transcendental  Idealism,"  were  expanded,  modified,  and 
earned  to  still  greater  heights  in  the  '*  Method  of  Academic  Study," 
1802,  *'  Philosophy  and  Beligion,"  "  Philosophical  Inquiries  in  the  Essence 
of  Human  Freedom."    But  instead  of  attempting  to  characterise  them, 
we  prefer  to  quote  from  Professor  Flint's  criticism : — 

"  Schelling's  mode  of  procedure  is  neither  induction,  deduction,  nor 
their  legitimate  combination.    It  is  a  method  of  his  own,  a  device  of 
his  individual  will,  and  therefore  a  false  method.  Induction^the  gradual 
and  regular  ascent  from  experience  to  science,  from  facts  to  laws — ^is 
rejected  with  contempt,  on  the  assumption,  that  facts  or  phenomena,  the 
objects  of  the  perceptive  powers,  the  data  or  materials  of  induction,  are 
destitute   of  truth  and  validity.     Schelling,  like  his  contemporaries, 
Fichte  and  Hegel,  allowed  his  mind  to  be  possessed  with  the  notion  which 
had  led  astray  Plato  and  his  followers  in  antiquity — that  science  is  not 
to  be  reached  through  observation,  analysis,  and  generalization  of  phe- 
nomena ;  that  there  can  be  no  true  science  of  the  laws  of  phenomena ; 
but  that  to  arrive  at  science  the  mind  must  get  beyond  and  behind  phe- 
nomena, through  and  above  them  as  it  were  into  a  region  where  change 
and  time,  contingency  and  particularity,  are  unknown...... Deduction  is 

in  the  hands  of  Schelling  as  badly  treated.  To  possess  any  worth, 
that  method  must  start  from  principles  which  are  either  self-evident  to 
every  sound  intellect,  or  folly  established  by  a  foregoing  induction. 
Schelling,  of  course,  does  not  start  from  inductively-established  prin- 
eiples,  but  as  little  does  he  start  from  self-evident  principles.   He  holds 
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that  philoflophy  can  only  begin  with  the  absolute,  the  identity  of  sobjeet 
and  object,  the  indifference  of  the  ideal  and  real;  and  avows  that 
that,  instead  of  being  a  principle  self-evident  to  every  sonnd  homan 
intelligence,  is  ont  of  the  reach  of  ordinary  intelligence  altogether.'* 
(P.  484.) 

As  to  Schelling^s  views  on  history  Professor  Flint  says  thai  ha 
makes  "  the  trae  snbject  of  history  not  man  bnt  God,  not  humanity  but 
the  Absolnte.  He  comes  to  histoiy  with  the  foregone  condnsion  thai 
it  is  a  self-evolntion  of  the  Absolnte,  a  gradual  self-manifestation  of  Gk>d« 
the  course  or  process  by  which  God  comes  to  attain  self-consdouanesa 
and  to  realise  Himself ;  that  humanity  is  only  a  sort  of  mirror  or  mask 
of  the  Absolute ;  that  men — free,  finite  persons— have  no  real  being, 
and  their  acts  no  real  significance,  apart  irom  the  AU-one,  an  impenonal 
Infinite.  But  surely  this  is  not  a  view  to  begin  the  study  of  history  with, 
to  bring  into  and  impoEc  upon  history  I  It  may  be  a  correct  view,  yet 
certainly  the  first  and  natural  impression  which  history  produces  on  the 
nund  is  that  man  is  its  true  subject  and  the  actions  of  men  its  constita* 
ents ;  the  operations  of  the  Absolute  are  altogether  invisible  to  ordinary 
observation ;  human  history  appears  as  manifestly  to  have  to  do  with 
men  only,  as  natural  history  with  beasts  only ;  and  we  have  no  right  to 
assume  that  this  impression  is  a  delusion,  although  we  may  have  a  right 
io  prove  it  so,  and  to  set  it  aside  when  its  inadequacy  or  erroneousness 
has  been  made  out.  If  SchelJing  had  endeavoured  io  establish  by  the 
analysis  and  examination  of  the  events  of  histoxy  that  the  Pantheistie 
conception  of  it  was  the  correct  one — that  it  was  really,  notwithstanding 
all  appearances  to  the  contrary,  the  self- evolution  of  the  Absolute — ^ha 
had  only  done  what  he  was  perfectly  justified  in  doing ;  but  when  apart 
from  any  examination  of  the  kind,  and  in  opposition  to  what  appeared 
to  be  the  natural  interpretation  of  the  facts,  he  laid  that  down  as  a 
premiss  or  principle,  his  procedure  was  wholly  indefensible;  it  waa 
forcing  a  philosophy  on  history,  which  is  a  veiy  different  operation  from. 
drawing  a  philosophy  out  of  history.*'  (P.  487.) 

(To  be  concluded,) 


CHRISTIAN  HOPE  AND  PHILOSOPHIC  DESPAIR. 

The  writer  of  an  article  entitled  "  Modem  Scepticism  audits  Fruit,*'  in 
BlaeJcwood'a  Magazine  for  July  last,  gives  expression  to  the  followiog 
weighty  sentiments,  amongst  others  : — **  I  have  been  struck  by  one  or 
two  points  which  tend  to  show  how  receptive  philosophic  minds  can  be 
of  hard  ideas  which  they  arrive  at  by  their  own  methods,  while  they  are 
utterly  incredulous  of  other  ideas,  not  a  whit  harder,  which  are  pre- 
sented to  them  from  without.  Fir^t,  I  have  been  a  good  deal  astonished 
by  the  charges  against  Nature,  or  rather  against  the  Creator,  which  have 
of  late  been  the  favourite  utterances  of  unbelief.  The  psin  and  sufiferiug 
which  abound  on  the  earth,  and  which  afifect  all  classes  of  the  animal 
world,  are  insisted  upon  as  evidence  against  the  power,  the  intelligence, 
or  the  beneficence  of  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  universe  in  such  a 
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jnanneir  as  to  lead  the  reader  to  suppose  that  this  great  discovery  is  oon- 
sidered  *  mighty  to  the  polling  down '  of  all  religion.  This  quasi  pessimist 
yiew  of  things  must,  itsteaohers  seem  to  suppose,  strike  at  the  root  of  all 
religion  which  regards  a  beneficent  Deity.  Bat  how.  if,  in  making  this 
boasted  discovery,  the  philosopher  should  have  only  come  round  again 
to  some  very  old  notions-r-how  if,  in  separating  himself  so  carefully  from, 
the  admirers  of  nature,  he  should  be  (so  far  as  his  facts  go)  only  putting 
forward  what  has  for  ages  been  part  of  a  Christian's  belief?  We  Ohris« 
tians  allow,  without  hesitation,  that  the  whole  creation  groans  and 
travails  in  pain.  We  don't  want  a  philosopher  to  point  this  out  to  us* 
The  use  we  make  of  this  truth  is  not  to  question  the  goodness  of  our 
Maker ;  but  as  to  the  truth  itself,  it  is  not  new 

«  Again,  I  am  given  to  understand  that  it  is  an  opinion  coming  con« 
tinually  more  and  more  into  favour  with  certain  of  the  wise  that  human 
beings,  though  apparently  in  the  exercise  of  free  wills,  are  in  reality  but 
autonaata,  compelled  to  certain  courses  in  certain  situations,  but  com- 
pelled by  an  influence  which  operates  on  their  wills ;  so  that  while  they 
suppose  themselves  to  have  been  acting  voluntarily,  they  have  in  fact 
been  following  an  inevitable  direction.  I  should  like  very  much  to  hear 
in  what  terms  those  who  teach  this  doctrine  would  object  to  the  Christian 
tenet  that  whatever  good  a  man  is  enabled  to  do  is  not  done  of  his  own 
motion,  but  is  prompted  by  an  inward  grace,  notwithstanding  that  he 
may  appear  to  himself  and  to  others  to  choose  his  act.  Would  they 
venture  to  scoff  at  our  doctrine  as  irrational,  while  putting  forward  their 
own  as  worthy  of  acceptation  ?  To  my  mind  the  one  can  be  quite  as 
readily  received  as  the  other ;  and  philosophy,  after  immense  pains  and 
making  an  enormous  circuit,  has  got  at  something  which  contains  all  the 
mystery,  without  any  of  the  comfort,  of  Christian  teaching. 

«  Some  men  of  science  have  an  inclination  to  pronounce  matter  and 
force  to  be  eternal,  and,  as  to  quantity,  unchangeable ;  but  they  cannot 
receive  the  belief  that  the  Being  who  (as  they  phrase  it)  constructed  this 
matter  and  arranged  this  force  so  as  to  produce  the  worlds,  can  have 
always  existed.  From  eternity  to  eternity  is  an  idea  beyond  what  our 
minds  can  grasp  ;  but  it  does  not  seem  a  bit  easier  when  dealing  witl\ 
matter  than  when  dealing  with  mind.  They  arraign  the  Creator  or 
Constructor,  and  bring  His  works,  as  they  see  them,  in  evidence  against 
Him.  By  Time,  by  the  face  of  the  Earth,  by  Order,  by  the  Conditions  of 
Animal  Life,  they  try  the  Universal  Author  and  And  Him  to  be  very 
different  from  what  our  religion  shows  Him  to  be ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
try  Him  by  His  own  creatures  t  It  is  perhaps  the  absurdity  of  this  which 
has  compelled  them  to  depose  Him  from  His  throne,  and  to  elevate 
matter  and  force  into  independent  existences,  before  proceeding  to  judg- 
ment. 

*'  I  said  above  that  the  Christian  religion  allows,  confesses,  nay,  pro- 
claims the  existence  of  as  much  evil,  as  much  destruction,  as  mudi 
misery  in  the  ordinary  conditions  of  life,  as  the  most  desponding  of  modem 
unbelievers  could  possibly  demand.  Indeed,  it  acknowledges  much 
more,  for  the  philosopher  in  his  accusation  confines  himself  to  physical 
evils,  whereas  the  Christian,  in  regard  of  mankind,  bewails  moral, 
spiritual  suferiogs,  falling  upon  all  in  some  measure,  but  falling  with 
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apparent  inoompMhensible  inaqnaliiy,  whieh  are  beyond  oompariflon  mora 
trying  than  bodily  pain  or  piivation.  Here,  then,  the  two  are  on  oom- 
mon  ground ;  bnt  in  what  opposite  direotionfl  do  ttiey  advance  from  the 
position  I  The  soeptio  takes  np  his  parable  from  all  this  anguish,  and  rails 
at  the  Creator  because  of  His  work.  "When  he  has  expended  his  rebukes, 
he  can  have  nothing  more  to  say.  He  cannot  rectify  the  wrongs  whioh 
he  has  pointed  out.  He  cannot  show  others  how  either  to  bear  or  to 
avoid  them ;  indeed,  so  far  as  I  can  learn  of  his  argument,  he  can  do  no 
more  than  bid  men  agree  with  him  in  oondenming  the  greater  part  of 
what  is,  and  then  leave  them  to  the  effbots  of  his  lesson  after  they  have 
received  it.  Those  effects  appear  to  be  very  much  what  have  been  pro- 
duced in  writers  whose  lamentations  I  have  in  my  mind  as  I  write.  How 
closely  does  their  condition,  and  the  condition  of  those  to  whom  they 
address  themselves,  agree  with  that  to  whioh  Christians  feel  that  they 
would  be  reduced  if  there  were  no  hope  of  another  life  after  this.  ^  Most 
miserable  '*  Cbristiaos  avow  that  they  would  be  if  they  saw  nothing  be- 
yond this  world  and  the  grave.  Yet  hundreds  of  thousands  of  them  have 
gone  through  this  world,  afflicted  and  troubled  truly,  like  the  rest  of  their 
kind,  but  far,  very  far,  from  being  most  miserable ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
have  been  able  to  rejoice  not  only  in  spite  of,  but  because  of,  their  tiibn- 
lations  and  griefs.  There  is  a  very  broad  distinction  here,  one  sees.  In 
the  one  case,  the  sufferings  overbear  the  sufferer;  in  the  other,  the 
sufferer  not  only  rises  superior  to  his  affliction,  but  can  say  that  he 
rejoices  in  it.  He  has  only  to  wait  with  patience  for  a  happy  ohange ; 
and  while  he  waits  he  finds  a  support  against  his  trials,  whioh  philosophy 
cannot  give, — at  least  so  he  believes.  The  sceptic  of  course  will  say  that 
the  Christian's  belief  is  vain.  Well,  suppose  it  to  be  so,  it  is  at  any  rate 
better  than  his,  the  sceptic's,  inasmuch  as  it  enables  those  who  profess  it 
to  make  the  best  of  this  life  in  which  we  are  all  embarked.  He  who 
has  once  believed  that  life  has  an  aim  and  a  meaning,  and  who  has  given 
up  that  belief  for  the  conviction  that  hfe  is  simply  a  misfortune  without 
aim  or  meaning,  has  made  but  a  sorry  exchange,  even  though  he  may 
have  the  gratification  of  boasting  that  he  is  at  one  with  the  great  thinkars 

of  his  age 

"  Some,  with  unfortunate  complaisance,  have  accepted  one  or 
more  of  the  philosophers*  conclusions,  and  so  laid  themselves  open  to 
check  and  defeat.  These  forget  that  new  facts,  although  they  may 
render  certain  fancies  plausible,  do  not  prove  those  fancies  to  be  true ; 
they  forget  that  it  is  their  duty  to  withstand  the  beginnings  of  error,  and 
not  to  receive  a  single  notion  which  militates  against  our  fidth  until  such 
notion  can  be  proved.  The  theories  about  time,  development,  order,  etc., 
cannot  one  of  them  be  proved.  There  is  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  tar  them 
except  what  is  thought  to  be  found  in  dumb  matter ;  and  the  phases  of 
matter  can  be  accounted  for  in  more  ways  than  one,  and  will  never  be 
made  clear  to  us  until  our  natures  shall  have  undergone  a  change.  The 
burden  of  proof  is  entirely  upon  the  philosopher.  Not  a  point  of  his 
argument  should  be  admitted  because  it  is  plausible,  nor  until  he  can 
demonstrate  its  truth." 


EELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


THE  STATIONS  OF  THE  WESLBYAN-METHODIST  MINI8TEES 
AKD  PEBACHER8  ON  TRIAL  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  FOR  1875-76.* 

[N.B.  Eaeh  of  tbe  plMM  iMntlonad  In  these  Statloiu,  and  nambeved  ooiiNeotlYely  from  1  to  859, 
!■  the  head  of  a  Orenlt ;  and  the  Mteister  first  named  U  the  Saperintendent.  The  Bapertaitendeat 
and  ottwr  Hta&lster  or  Ministers,  stationed  in  er  appointed  to  the  several  Circoits  under-mentioned, 
is  and  are  appointed  bj  the  Conference  to  preach  and  to  perform  all  acts  of  leligioos  worship  and 
Methodist  discipline,  fai  each  and  every  one  of  the  Wesleyan-Methodist  chapels  already  erected,  or 
to  be  erected,  tai  eaeh  Chwolt  respeetfvely,  within  the  space  of  twelve  calendar  months,  at  soch 
tbae  or  times,  and  in  such  manner,  as  to  him  or  them  shall  seem  proper ;  suhlect,  neTertfaelMS.  to 
the  Superlntendffit  Miaiiter.] 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

OBBTASS  SMITH,  M.A.,  PauipurT  or  tbi  Comfbkbiici. 

HBNRT  W.  WILLIAMS,  D.D.,  Sbcarart. 


^L  FIRST  LONDON  liJBTRlCT.-Oervate 
BmUh,  M.A,,  PraidetU  t/  OU  CSM^tmuw, 
Chairman, 

John  Baker,  MJL»  Fmaneial  Beeniarif, 

ILofuUm,  Cit^mad,  fc,  William  T.  Rad- 
cliffe,  Thomas  T.  Lambert,  WilUam  F. 
Faaldfaig. 

Germain  Mittian,  G.  S.  Paul  Schwelkher, 
German  Minister,  who  shall  act  under  the 
direction  of  the  Chairman  of  the  District. 

Jjmdon,  Welsh,  Evan  Fagfy, 

Cai^erenee-qfflu,  Frederick  J.  Jobson,  D.D., 
J3oofe-5<«Mnl;BenJamin  Frank]and,B.A., 
Bei^amin  Gregory,  EdiUnrt, 

MiisUmarif  Society ,  William  B.  Boyce,  George 
T.  Perlu,  M.A.,  W.  Morley  Pnnshon, 
LL.D.,  General  SeeretarUs:  William  Ar- 
thur, M.A. ,  Honorary  Secretary, 
Bbeneser  E.  Jenkins,  M.A.,  and  John 
Richards  (b)  are  under  the  direction 
of  the  Missionary  Committee. 

Home-Mitsione,  S^c,  Charles  Prest,  Qentral 
Secretary i  Richard  W.  Allen  is  to  act 
fbr  the  benefit  of  the  Army,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Home  Missionary  Com- 
mittee. 

AUkrOM,  The  Camp,  George  T.  Keeble. 

Sandhunt,  Berks.,  Charles  Harrison. 

The  Ministers  appointed  to  Aldersbot  and 
Sandhurst  shall  act  under  the  direction 
of  Richard  W.  Allen. 

Auxiliary  Fund,  John  Rattenbury. 

MetropoUtan  Chapel  Building  Comatittee, 
OnRVAss  Smith,  M.  A.,  (President  of  the 
Conference,)  General  Beeretary  i  Alfred 
Owen  Smith,  B.A,  President's  Assistant. 

Extension  </  Methodism  in  Great  Britain, 
Theophiltti  Woolmer,  Secretary  to  the 
Fknd* 

The  ChUdrm*s  Heme,  T.  Bowman  Stephen- 
son, B.A.,  PrineipaL 

Garrison  and  Naval  Port  of  Malta,  Beojamin 

Broadley,  John  Larerack. 
i  London,  Jewin-street,  J.  Smith  Spencer,  who 
shall  change  on  one  Sunday  in  every 
month  with  the  Ministers  of  tbe  City-rood 
and  Hoxton  Circuits,  altomately. 


b  London,  Hoxton,  ^c,  John  MarUn  (a), 
George  R.  Graham. 

4£ondo»,  Islington,  ^c,  Qeoige  Blaander, 
William  D.  Waltera. 

A  London,  Highbury,  ^c,  J.  Alexander  Arm- 
strong, Thomas  Allen. 

6  London,  Mildmay-park,  ^c,  John  Bakery 

M.  A.,  John  Watson  (a). 

7  London,  Stoke- NeteingUmt^cJohnWKenaj, 

Hugh  P.  Hughes,  B.A.,  John  Dymood. 

8  London,  Hackney,  ^c,  Francis  W.  Greeves, 

John  Wood,  B.A.,  William  Hudson, 
George  Burgess,  Thomas  L.  Withingten 
( Woo4/brd)i  Richard  Tabraham,  William 
O.  Booth,  Alfred  Barrett,  James  Sutch, 
Charles  ChurchiU,  M.A.  ( Walthamstote), 
Supenaumeraries. 

9  London,  Kentish-Toten,  ^c,  John  Hanrar  , 

John  Gould. 
Bamet,  Roberts.  Ellis,  who  shaU  change  on 
one  Sunday  in  every  month  with  the 
Mhiisters  of  the  Flnsbury-Park  Circuit. 
lOZomfofi,  SpHalflelds,  fc,  Richard  Robertf, 

W.  Woodward  Spencer. 
II  London,    Bethnal- Green,   ^c,    Edward  A. 
'     Telfer. 

MUe-End-Boad,  John  W.  Burn,  who  shaU 
act  under  the  direction  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Bethnal-Green  Circuit. 
it  London,  BL  Georges,  ^c,  William  Davison, 
Charles  Crawahaw,  Jamea  Crabtree. 
Thames  Mission,    Paeoho  Hoeklns,    John 
Poulton. 
ISlMMloii,  Bow,  4c,  John  H.  James,  D.D., 
Samuel  Gragory ;  Peter  Batehelor,  Super- 
numerary. 

14  London,  Canning-T^wn,  Hemy  J.  Sykes,  who 

shall  change  on  one  Sunday  In  every  six 
weeks  with  the  Ministers  of  the  St. 
George's  and  Stratford  Cirouiti,  alter- 
nately. 

15  Highgate,  Hinby  W.  Wiluamm,  DJ>.,  (Se- 

cretary of  the  Conference,)  W.  Cowell 
Brown,  John  James  Brown ;  James  Allen 
(a).  Supernumerary. 
10  Fineimry-Park  and  Wood-Green,  P.  NeTUle 
Andrews,  T.  Ogden  Taylors  John  P. 
Johnson,  Sopemumefary. 


*  The  Conference  has  directed  that  the  ''Stotions**  shall  not  In  future  be  prhited  in  the 
WeOeyan-Meihodiet  Magaaine,  So  much  of  the  list,  however,  as  it  has  been  customary  to  publish 
In  our  September  number  is  unaToidably  inserted  this  year. 
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17  Strt^ard,  BtephMi  Coi*  John  Tdfotd  (£cy- 

tantUme), 

18  WM/^d,   Abmluun  &  Whlft«»  who  duJl 

Chang*  on  on«  Sondaj  in  otwj  six  vmIh 
with  the  Mhiiatart  of  tha  Kantiih-Town 
and  Hlghgate  CireoiU,  altanatdj. 

19  llarMivM<l  ilMVSmi,  John  Loeko,  who  ihall 

•hango  on  ona  Simdaj  in  aadi  qnartar 

with  tha  Mlnlitan  of  tha  Bow  Cireoit;^ 

Thomta  H.  BroeUahnnt  (iMor  BanteHmg, 

Bstex),  Bapemnmaniy. 
MHtfi/brd  and  BMop-flfoft^hml,  Alfrad  F. 

Ahbott,  Job  Griee  {BUhop-Star^fifrd). 
f  1  Cambridge,  Fradariek  F.  WooUaj,  Jaaaa  a 

Fowler,  WilUun  Robtauon  (n)   (jMtm- 

ham),  John  Thompeon  (b)  {Sttffirm-Wal' 

den), 
Tkt  Le^t  Stkael,  WiUiam  F.  Moolton,  D.D. 
Si  ChefoH/SfTi  and  MaUUm,  John  Jonae  (n), 

JoMph  B.  Alger  (Braintru),  Alfred  H. 

Woodnnt  {Oreat'ToOum) ;  John  Olbioa 

(a),  Buparnttmenury. 
SS  AntteMf  and  Leigh,  Jeremiah  &  Bhrawi- 

bury ;  John  Codd,  Supernnmamy. 
i4  CWdkcffcr.Thomley  Smith,  Whiteriey  Crouch 

{Bris^UUngeea,  Sttex),  Chariee  H.   H. 

Wnd  (OreatrBenOtg). 
9S  Manningtrte,    James    Fanllaiar,    Thomai 

Horton  {Hantidii),  William  Hambrook. 
Ortai-ClaetM  (CoMeeiir),  Joseph  O.  Harrop, 

who  shall  change  once  a  month,  alter- 
nately, with  the  Ministers  of  tha  Man- 

nhigtree  and  Colchester  CireultSi 
M/jpneick,  Jabes  Ingham,  Jonathan  Foster, 

John  W.  Green« 
87  Si.  Alban*i,  John  8.  Tickers,  E.  Theodore 

CMrtiet(Bimd'HempeUai,HeritJ);  Gaorga 

Oyston,  Sopemnmenury. 
n  UJcMdgeandRidanantteortkt'RkiuiXdWooA' 

fin  {Riekmanneorlh,  Herts.),  J.  Wesley 

Keyworthi 


n.  SBCOVD  LONDON  J>lBTBlCT.^aeorgt 
Oebifm,  DJ);  CKainnan, 

Benrg  L.  Chyreh,  limaneiai  Seentarp, 

S9  London,  Oreat  QiMOWfrscf,  ^,  John  Bond, 
J.  Jackson  Wray,  SUney  J.  P.  Donman. 

90  London,  Soutkwark,  fe.,  BeiUamin  Browne, 
John  S.  Tint,  O.  Harrey  Smith,  Samnal 
Wilkes. 

SI  London,  New  Crott,  John  W.  Greaves,  Wil- 
liam Comforth. 
London,  Old  Kent^road,  Joslah  Evans,  who 
shall  change  on  one  Sunday  In  eveiy  fbor 
weeks  with  the  lUnlstars  of  the  New  CMss 
Cireoit. 

8S  London,  Lambeth,  ^e.,  Wllliaro  Wilson  (o), 
Joseph  Smithies,  WlllUm  U.  Clogg,  WU- 
Uam  J.  Heaton;  WUIiam  Chambers, 
Sopeinumemry. 

S5  London,  Brixton^iU,  ^c,  Marmaduke  C. 
Osborn,  WUIiam  Gibson,B.A.  (Bydenium), 
George  S.  Weston  {Upptr  Norwood), 
Joseph  8.  EzeU ;  Richard  Rjmar,  Jamea 
Grose  {Upper  Norwood),  WiUIam  Batters, 
Henry  Small  wood  (a)  (Penge),  William 
Exton,  Lake  Tyennan,  Bupenunaiaries. 


34  londm,  MotigH^roai,  4&,  WBUan  IDni^ 

Albert  Chiyton,  Heuy  T.  Smart. 
9i  London,  Bindo-otreel,  ^c,  Tbomaa  Kent, 
William  Nicholson ;  Edward  Fteiy,  Sn- 
pemnmeraryl 
SiUkertand-Oardene,  James  8.  BeOman,  who 
shall  change  oo  one  Sanday  In  otmj  foor 
weeks  with  tha  MInistaa  of  tha 
straat  Cireoit. 

8L  Jokn*i    Wood,  \c., 

Benjamin  F.   FMdiiv;   Ji 
(ITertMMMcy), 
9!Kilbmm,  J.    Bkhaid  Hanreavce,    Ja 
{WiBeodmy, 


Bampttead,  James  liayer,  who  shall  dnnga 
on  one  Sanday  in  eveiy  six  wceka  with  tha 
Mhiisters  of  the  Kilbam  Cirentt ;  iadxm 
Hawkins,  Sapemumerary. 

98  London,  BagawaUr,  4«.,  Gaoq^  FoDowa, 
laaae  Harding  (Boserin  Far*),  John 
BeU(B). 

S9  London,  Kmoii^ton,  Warwidt  Oardtne,  W. 
UUbom  Brigga. 

40  London,  Chdsea,  ^c,  Gaoiga  Bowden,  Jaeab 

Stephenson,  B.A.;  John  BlekneDa  Sopcr- 
nnmerary. 

41  London,  WettmlntUr,  fe.,lfaikGayPeane, 

Henxy  J.  Foster. 

Bdueation  Depariaunt:  Geoxga  O.  Bala 
(Westminster  Trahilng  College),  Seerttarg 
OfVw  CSMimittM;  Charles  H.  Kelly,  &cfw- 
targ  of  the  Connexionai  Bandog  Sdwti 
Union. 

Normal  Jnttituttont    Weelatineler  Branek, 
James  H.Rigg.D.D.,iyiiidipal.    BatttT' 
tea  Branch:  Geocge  W.  Olvcr,  BJL, 
PrincipM. 
4S  JUehmond,  James  Ftmtt 

Theoiogicai  JneUtuUon,  Biekmond  Biranck; 
George  Osborn,  D.D.,  Tkoologioai  Tnlor: 
Daniel  Sanderson,  Oevemer  of  Ac  /nitf- 
tution-Bome  t  Frederick  P.  Napier,  B.A.. 
George  G.Findlior,B.A.,  CtaeticaJ  Taiont 
James  Cooling,  Attittani  Tatar, 

43  BesHfifrd,  Daniel  Pearson,  Geoige  K.  Piyor ; 

John  Dawson   {New  Crooo,  B^fiffbrd), 
Snperaamerary. 

44  BIocMmA,  Robert  N.  Toong,  Wimam  D. 

Baijeant   (Qreetwoidh) ;    Peter    Cooper, 
Joseph  Chapman,  Supcmomerariea. 

48  Bromteg  {Keni),  Richard  Peart,  John  D. 
Stevens  {Lewitham),  R.  Waddy  Moas 
{ChitOhant) ;  John  W.  Cotton  (lasle- 
ham),  Sopemomerary. 

48  Woolwia,  John  Tanes,  Geoii*  FukarCa) 
(Pluawtenf  Comaum). 
Wooiwieh  Oarrison,  H.  EpworthThompaosk 

47  FoaMMrMNia,  Henry  L.  Chnrch,  Qeoiia 

Boggis  (BraM/brd). 

48  EaUng  and  Acton,  Samuel  Walker,  Joaeph 

C.  Woodcock  {Aeton). 

49  Wandewortk,  Thomas  Akrojd,  John  Hona* 

brook  (Upper  Tooting) ;  Jacob  Stanley, 
Joseph  Whitehead,  Snpemametarlee. 
80  Crogdon,  John  Y.  B.  Shrewsboiy,  William 
H.  Booth,  Henry  H.  M'Callagh  {Soalk 
Norwood)  I  W.  H.  Bala,  D.11.,  Bopar- 
nnmerary. 
Sutton  {Sarreg),  George  Hi  Cambon. 


BBUGI0U8  ZNTELUaBNOE. 
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51  JteaOl,  IfhiDMl  Jonw,  Joshm  1£.  Fair- 
bourn  {BUteklngleif) ;  John  Gaj  WilMOt 
BoptrniiniMwya 
5i  Kimffttom,  Gwvg*  GHmoii. 

ChtrtMif  <md  WcUtonoi^ThaMit,   TbomaB 
Feathcntonehaugh,     Walter     L^Uutby 
{WaUan-^H'Tkawnt) ;  Buaatl  Locaa  (b), 
BDpeniimMnry. 
CoMom,  Httiry  Cotton,  who  shall  ebanga 
on  (MM  Sundaj  in  trery  four  weakt  with 
Iha  M  inirtar  of  the  Kingston  Clicnit 
53  Windior,  Oaoi««  Penman,  J.  Willis  Britton 
(MaUaOiead);  William  Llnunex  {Blough), 
SnparnnmcTarj* 
bABatUnfft,   Edwin  O.  Coleman,  Charies  O. 
EMridge,    B.A.,  William   A.   Templar 
{BattU,  AtfMsr) ;  Charles  L.  Batcliire  (JBU 
L€emard»)f  Bnpemumerarjr. 
UStvmoakg,  Robert  C.  Barxatt,   Alfred  H. 

Wlmberley. 
SSTuiiMdgt     Wdti,     Joseph    HargrenTis, 
Ebeneaer     Monlton    (b)    {TunMdpe)  { 
John  Knowlct,  Ph.D. ,  Sapemomeraiy. 
57  Lnotf,  Charlee  Bhigant ;  James  Taylor  (a), 
Bopefnomerary* 
JBwfteunM,  John  M.  Mangles,  who  diaQ 
ehMige  on  one  Sunday  In  every  riz  weeks 
with  the  Minister  of  the  Lewes  Cirenit} 
Thomas  JelTerice,  Bnperenmerary. 
SB  Brightonf  John  Walton,  M.A.,  Robert  P. 
Downes;   William  PaTenport,    Boper- 
nnmerary* 
59  Worthinfft     Thomas     Thompson,    M.A., 
Charles  Lester  (JBkoreham) ;   John   C. 
Peogdly,  Bapemumerafy. 
eOQuiU^Sord,    Alexander     Hosklngs,  James 
Htttehhison  {Oodaiming). 
Kn»pp  BUI  and  Woking,  Bdward  Pxyct 
Innocent 
Bliltton  (ffonff.),  Joeeph   Portrey,  Bamnel 
Mort  (FarnAoM). 
Pder^fiad,  John  Hogg. 
Battngttoke,  WUliam  P.  ElUa. 
Hankam,  John  HogilL 
XNfffrid  Ififfionory,— Richard  Hardy,  who 
shall  act  under  the  direction  of  the  Chair* 
man  of  the  District 
NJB.— The     Homa-MissioBary     Mtailstcn 
appointed   to  Stations  which  are  not 
numbered,  shall  act  under  the  direction  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  IMstilct. 


XIL    BEDFORD     AKD   NORTHAMPTON 
DISTRICT*— JMfi  Clvlowt  Chairman, 

Edward  AWoKam,  Finandai  Stcrelarp, 

m  BtOfvrd,  8L  PamPit  John  Clolow,  Joeeph 
Bntterat  Robert  Maxwell,  Bupe^ 
nnmcrary. 

6S  BtHfitrd,  8L  Marft,  Thomas  O.  Keeling, 
John  Ogle. 

64  AmpthOi,  John  N.  Ybie,  who  shall  change 
on  one  Sunday  In  each  quarter  with  the 
Mfaslsters  of  each  of  the  Bedford  Cfatmits. 

51  Leighton-Butzard,  Joseph  Webeter,  Robert 
W.  PordJge,  Alflred  Cooke  (BCnnUcy) } 
William  PIggottf   Junae  Lees,  Super* 


06  iMtm,  John  Ryan,  AUM  D.  Cope,  WOIiam 

t7BUatin,   Bdward  Abraham,   William   O. 

White. 
68  JhmttabUt  Charles  Hillard,  Joslah  GoodaerOf 

John  Rod  well  iToddingtion). 
nJ^Uiharp,  George  Butcher,  James  H.  Mar- 

quand.. 

70  St  ifeotf,  James  Aldls,  George  Hepplewhite, 

Samuel  Hiekmans  {PaUon,  Bamdg). 

71  Biggleswade,  William  P.  Peck,  James  W. 

Eaoott  {BtModi),  Thomas  Robbison 
{Sh^fbrd,  Beds.)  |  James  Daniel*  Super- 
numerary* 

7S  St  J«er  otMi  BusMngdom,  Thomas  Yinion, 
William  S.  Snow  {BwUingdm),  Charles 
W.  Leach  {Earith,  8L  Iwsji  Roger 
Moore,  Supernumerary. 

71  Samseg  {Bwtts,),  Samuel  Brocksop,  Robert 
Nicholson  {Sawtrg,  PeUrborou^)- 

74  BarOiaa^ton,  WUllam  AUeB(c),  Allen  Rees. 

76Toweest0r,  John  8.  Parkes,  WlUiam  E. 
Quick  {BUversUme), 

7BDaffentrg,  Charlrs  J.  Barton,  Samuel  H. 
Terrili. 

77  JfMporf-P^pnra,  William  O.  Aldom,  John 

C.  TraiTord  ( WolverUm,  Bveks), 

78  B^iiham- Ferrers,    Alexander    Puddicombt , 

Henry  Oyston  (Rounds,  lhrapst4m), 

79  Wettingborou^,  John  Gilbert,  James  Chap- 


80  Kettering,  George  Russell,  who  dial]  change 

on  one  Sunday  In  each  quarter  with  the 
Ministers  of  the  Marke^Harborough 
Ctatmit ;  Henry  Fish,  M.A.,  Super- 
numeinry. 

81  Market'Barbenmg^,     John     Lamplooi^, 

William  H.  WeatherllL 

89  Chatteris,  John  Dlzon  (a),  George  Outh- 

walto  {March),  Frederick  M.  Parkinson. 

83  Oundle,  Joseph  Garrett,  Ellas  T.   Banford 

{Elton,  Peterboroagh), 

IT.   KENT    DISTRICTw-JMn    Ball, 
Chairman, 

John  Cooper,  Pinaneial  Secrelarg, 

84  Omlerbufy,  William    B.   Dennis,     Adam 

Hanns  WUliam   H.    Clarkson,  Super- 

Bumeraryi 
88  WhItstaNe,  Thomas  Orton,  who  shall  change 

on  one  Sunday  in  every  numth  with  the 

Ministers  of  the  Canterbury  Circuit 
WPaoersham,  TheoiAiilus  B.  Gregory,  James 

Nicholson  (a)   {Boughton,  FaevriJkaai); 

Henry  G.  F^ull,  Supernumerary. 
97  Rochester,  Edward  Bheltoo,  Heniy  Watts 

{Brompton,  Kent), 
88  Qravesend,  Samuel  Weeley,  Joeeph  Shrimp- 

ton  (Dar^brd), 
88  Sheemess,  William  Harley,  who  shall  change 

on  one  Sunday  hi  every  sfai  weeks  with 

the  Minlsteie  of  the  Slttfaigbounie  Circuit 

90  Margate,  John  Bonser,  B.A.,  Wnilam  G. 

Dickin  {Ramsgate),  William  J.  Powell. 

91  Dover,  John  B.  Coulion,  John  Thackray, 

B.  A.,  Caleb  Lord. 
M  FoOtestone,  John  Cooper,  John  Tesssyman 
(EBkom,     Oanterburg);     Alfred     Beer 
{Bgtke),  Sapenunnenry. 
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nDtal,  Jabti  Xrtdiat,  FnatriokC.  MoMlty 

iSandwiO). 
94  B9$,  CharlM  B.  Woolmcr,  WflUuB  lUpton 

{Lpdd,  Foikettmtey 
95Tmitrdm,    WiUlam  BtU,   ThMphllai   L. 

Tajlor  ( Wood^wrd^t  Ait^/brd). 
WAt^/brd,  J.   HollMd  Brown,  Arlhar  R. 

Hamphrqra  ( ITyie). 
07  8tapleer<f$§  {HmpkhunC),  ElUla  X.  8h«un. 
M  2Vcektir«<  (ffoiaMiirfOi  John  Vaeot,  who 

duUl  flhange  on  one  Sunday   In   eaeh 

qoarter  with  tho  Mlntoter  of  tb«  fiteple- 

eroM  Oreult. 
ttMaidttone,  John  Hall,  Oewgi  8.   Tylor, 

Chaita  &  Leftaox  j  Honrj  J.  ThomaB, 

iwmitbtgbaume,    Joikoa   DaflUl,     WUIiam 

Fanner. 
CkaOum  OmrHtom,   Joim  BaifeM    (lUm 

Brmnpim,  KM)* 
JDl9t«r  (Torrium,  Andrvw  Koimb,  LL.D., 

Ouptfuimiffuy* 
31h<  GsMp,  AomeM^t   Riohard  B.  Lytb 

(AnM^ialff,  £iiil)»  Bapcmiimvaiy. 


T.  KOBWICH  AND  LTNN  DUTRICT.— 
BibirtM.  lltilleox,Chairwum, 

/ohii  B«Mi«r»0ii,  #!ffMm«ial  Seertttay, 

tOl  iTtfnvfdli  RolMfi  M.  WOlooz,  Jodah  B. 

Whydale. 
XOS  Bmtffoif,  Oaorge  F.  Bwimi«rton,  John  J. 

Sutton  {Loddon,  JfanHeh),  John  Boyns 

(Beeetei). 
lOlMortk  Walikam,  ThonuM  Oane,   Bamntl 

BimpMO  (b)  {JfiUham,  Nonriek) ;  Tho- 
mas Tumor,  Superaumorary. 
104  ronMWflb,  John  Randwion,  Hecberi  Bur- 

•on ;  Joseph  Hall,  Supernumerary. 
lOA  LawetUtft,  John  P.  Lockwood,  William  R. 

Oarlyon  ;    Oeorgo  Ranyell,  Supemnmo- 

laiy. 
IM  7oaffi>rd,  Andrew  Baxter,  who  ihall  chaago 

on  one  Sunday  tai  orery  twdre   weeka 

with  the  Minltton  of  the  Lowestoft  Clr- 

enlt{  Robert  Bond  {PtatenhaO),  Bnper- 

nnmtraiy* 
107  XMff ,    Jahei     Palmer,    Thomas    Baron 

(Boteadak,    Beole),  Gsorgo    S.     Meek; 

Joeeph  Floyd  {Boittdak,  SeoU),  Super- 

nnmeraiy. 
106  AtOtborwgh  tmd  Nm  B^Kkmhamt  Alfred 

Tsykir,    Thomas    O.    Mosserop   (loiy 

Arattsw). 
100  Burr  St,    BdmrntdTt,  Frederiok    Balls, 

Thomu  Ssadevson. 

110  BoU,  Slater  Sundeiland,  who  shall  change 

on  one  Sunday  In  every  twelve  weeks 
with  the  Ministers  of  the  Walsingfaam 
OlrBoit. 

111  XfMi,  Charles  H.  BUtop,  Edward  Crump, 
lit  ANttfioNh  Samuel  Brown  (a),  John  M. 

Broad  (EaH  Derdum)* 
11$  Downham,  Charles  Nightinfale,  John  T. 
Pallister  {Btoke  rtrr^,  Brtmd^). 

114  WaiHmt^iamf     George    Meadows,    John 

WooUsrton  {D^eklmff,  lyim). 

115  WUbttttk,  Frederick  Hart,  Thomas  Bryant 


116  Thef/i»rd,  Henry  Keel,  John  Povab. 
MeAwoUl  (AmnMtai),  Thonaa  Rlgby,  who 

shall  diange  on  one  Sunday  In  every  foor 
weeks  with  the  Mfadsters  of  the  Thetfotd 
Circuit. 

117  MUdenhaU,  John  Bonham,  John  Wright. 
118£ljf,   James    Hartie,    John 

(IfaddoiAom),  Arthur  B.  Plnnegar. 
DUtriet  Jfisffonary-^idiard   P. 
(ifonridk),  wlw  shall  act  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Chalnnan  of  the  IHstiieC. 


VI.  OXFORD  BISTRICtw-JMiM 
JfossM,  CkMbnman> 

John  EfionuikfMtf  tvmmcuu  Stcnittfp* 

110  Oj^ord,  Joshua  Mason,  John  Leal,  Ralph 

Green  ( IFoedftock). 
100  Abtitgdm,  Edward  Day,  who  shaU  diai«e 
on  one  Sunday  In  every  alx  irsels  with 
the  Ministers  of  the  Oxford  Chcuit. 

111  Bigh  Wpeombe,   Matthew  Giles.  WlOteBi 

Dnnstaa  (  Robert  W.  Broomfleld, 


100  Witney,  Riohard  Allen  (b),  Thomas  Hichol- 
son ;  James  P.  Dunn,  SupemuBSfBry. 

123  BanftufPyJohn  Heamdiaw,  Edward  HawkOa 
(GHRudnrir,  BonAwry),  Wedey  Butten ; 
John  Brown  (b)  (^^aiiOiirf,  Btmiburp), 
John  T.  Teates,  SupcmnmersrIeSi 

104  Kinttoi^,  John  P.  White,  who  AaU  cfaaogB 

on  one  Sunday  in  eadi  quarter  with  Ibe 
Ministen  of  the  Banbury  Chcuit. 

105  NoBburf,  John  Brewster,  H.  Owen  Battsn- 

buiy.  Hnmphrsy  Morrison. 
IMBeadimfft  John  J.    Saxgent,   Charles   & 

Wsnsbrottgh,  John  Turner  (g<iil<y  ew 

Jhamei),  John     Hugh    Jonoa  i    John 

Wesley  Dawson  [WMngHam),   Snper- 

numnaiy. 
107  Bwtfferford,    Thomas.  B.  RBby«  Joesph 

Sanger  (XAMoeiimc). 
ISO  MmriboroHtHk,  George  Smith  (a),  Thonaas 

Cbtffce  Edwards  (ftisscy,  WWt), 
100  WatUnffUm,  Jomph  MUUgan,  James  Dulhie 

{WalUiia/brdi. 

100  Thawtt,  Allked  Beresford,  who  ihall  dumge 

on  one  Suaday  In  every  six  weeks  with 
the  Ministers  of  the  WatUngton  Cfaeull; 
Paul  Clarke,  Supemnmetary. 

101  Braddeif,  Henry  Lewis,  who  shall  cfaaais 

on  one  Sunday  In  each  quarter  with  the 

Ministen  of  the  Bufktngham  Circuit 
100  BuMngkmn,  John  Parsons,  William  Jonas 

(b)  (Bi^fftcr). 
103  ChippHHfBortmt  Walter  Coates,  Gharles 

W.Rhodea. 
134  AI<No-oii-tt«-  Wdd,  Henry  Badger,  who  diall 

change  on  one  Sunday  in  every  six  weeks 

with  the  Mfaiisters  of  the  Cbippiat-Nor> 

ton  Circuit. 
ISS  Swindon,  Henry  Boper,  Robert  B.  Bsm* 

brongh    {Farringdan),  James  Btcheils 

{New  AshMion). 
138  Wantafft,  Joseph  H.  Stack,  Geor  cJ.  BnU 

{Uancdl,  8t€9mtm)* 
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VIL  FOBTSICOUTH  DISTRICT.— 
Upi  WaUrhaute,  Chairman. 

(^artn  PoMlh,  Financial  Secntarp. 

137  PMtnHMtt,  ffrvm  Row,  Htniy  Kiridand, 

TboDUu  W.  Johnstone. 
laS  Parlimautkf  WttUp,  Hmiy   B.  BnrtOD, 

Jowph  Robinaon  (aKdktofuf). 
PdrCfMMlk  (tarriMii,  Thomas  B.  H«rro- 

w«U  {BoMVum,  HanU), 
130  OotpoH,  Bobert  H.  Mote. 

140  Fankam,  Bdmnnd    Holrqrd,  who  shall 

efaanfs  on  one  Bondaj  In  tywrj  four 
WMks  with  the  Mhiister  of  the  Oosport 
Circuit;  Nnthantel  Alston,  Baper- 
anmerMy. 

141  SaUsbwy,  Wllllam  Hamar,  John  B.  Donble- 

daj,    James    Clegg;  William  Tranter, 

Bopenomeraiy. 
14S  Foolet    Geoiie    BaTsry,    Heniy    Seaoes 

\WankaM)» 
141  Bournemouth,  Edward  WoAnan,  who  shaO 

change  on  one  Bonday  in  ereiy  foor 

weeks  with  the  Minister  at  Poote. 
144  Buoamage,  OUnthos  B.  Banieott,  who  shaU 

change  on  one  Sundajr  in  erery  dz  weeks 

with  the  Mhiister  at  Wareham. 
143  Wiaibomt,  Thomas  BatdilTe,  Wniiam  J. 

Dawson  (b)  (Oranbome,  SaUOmrp);  John 

W.  Button,  Bopenumerarj. 
14B  Oristehirth  and  Lpninifton,  Bohert  O. 

Badcock,  George  Beebee,  {Lpmington)i 

James    Johnson    Uymiiyfoii),    Buper- 

numerery* 
U7^mpport,  I$k    ^  Wight,  Heuy  Hfaie, 

Charies  D.  Newman  (  Fenlnor),  Fnderick 

Hunter  (Fre^water), 
ParkhurH  GorriMfi  and  Netkp  MOitarp 

Boipital,   William  Moister  {Neuportj, 

Supernumerary. 
148  Bpde,  Samuel    Wrsy,  Joseph  Workman 

(Oneis),  John  B.    Eteiy    {Sandown)-, 

Joseph  &  Sanger,  Snpemmnentfy. 
148  Southampton,  Charlse  PoTah,  B.  Stantey 

Sbeltoai    James    Qsbom,  William   J. 

Dawson   (▲),  John   T.  Morley,  Super- 

numerarieSi 
130  WIntMtttr,  Saamel  Atkhison,  M.A. 
151  Romtep,  William  B.  Dale,  who  shall  change 

on  one  Sunday  hi  every  four  weeks  with 

the  Minister  of  the  Winchester  Cbenlt. 
inAndover,    Henry     J.    Qidlter,    William 

Beadon  (WMt^hureh,  HanU). 
133  Chiihutar,  Lot!  Waterhoose,  Bichard  G. 

Dawson  (LlttUhampton) ;  Samuel  Tomg 

{Bopnor),  Sopenumeraiy. 

▼m.  CHANNEL-ISLANDS  DISTBICT.— 
JfiUiam  LindUp,  Chairman. 

lUQummp  (JAvM«ft)»  George  Banley, 
Frederick  Woolienden,  Bdward  Doddsi 
William  SImpeon,  Supemumeiary. 

133  guarmtp  and  Barh  {FrtnOi),  AUted  J. 
Dopuy,  Heller  Le  Bougetel;  Geoi^ 
Leale,  Supernumerary. 

133  JkUmep  {Engtt^),  AlfM  J.  SIlcox. 

U9Aldemep  (FrenO),  Peter  Laoas,  Super- 
nnmeraiy,  who  shall  act  under  the  diiee- 
tlon  of  the  ChabmaB  of  the  Dittriet. 


138  J«ra^  {SnpUA),  William  Lhidley,  Samnel 
Fogg. 

IKJenep  (Frendk),  William  Nicolle,  Henry  T. 
De  Jersey,  Daniel  A.  De  MouUpted, 
Philip  G.  Adair ;  Fhaip  Tonrgis,  Philip 
Gniton,  PhUip  Le  Grsstoy,  Super- 
numeraries. 


IX.  DETONPORT  DISTRICT.^ 
Suph  Jonet  (a).  Chairman. 

Thomat  T.  JHOu,  Financial  Steretarp. 

IWDcoonpoH,  George  Turner  (a),  Joseph 
Little  (A),  Edward  F.  Hardwick. 

161  FipmouXh,  Bbenezer,  ^c,  Hugh  Jonee  (a), 
Bichard  Jenkin,  Edward  a  Banham  (/vy- 
Bridpt). 

192  Plpmouth,  Kinp'ttrett,  Thomas  T.  Dllks, 

John  J.  Twells  {Stonehouu,  Devon). 
ISS  launeeeton,  Samnel   Naish,  John  Nan- 

carrow. 
1842rortt.BIII,    Bobert  J.  Andrew  {CoadTt- 
Green,  LauneeeUm),     William     MelUw 
(Lewannick,  LauneeeUm). 
185  Hotemorthp,  William  KU-kmaa,  Charles  W . 

Bawlings. 
166  Kilkhampton,  George  Clement,  Cdnred  8. 
Sargiswn     {Btration,    North    D€9cn)i 
William  Hanrle,  Bupemnmemry. 
187£itfoanl,    Henry    Holmes,    Geoige     B« 

Startup,  Charles  Plekels,  {Baet  Looe). 
168  CalUnptifn,  Thomas  Thompson,    John  B, 

Bobfaison  {Bttltaeh,  Comwatt)' 
inTavietoCk,  Mark   Symons,  Thomas  Cteifc 

(Horrabridpe.) 

17ft  Gunnielake,  Matthew   Salt,    Wnitam  J. 

Burrow  {CaletoCk,  TaHetoek) ;  Herbert  W. 

Haime  {Opbear,  Taoietoeh),  Sopemomenuy. 

171  Came^ord,    Silas  Jones,     James    Green 

iWadebridpe,  ComwaU), 
W  Kinpebridpe,  James  Fisber,  Frederick  H. 
Thomas  {Balcombe). 

173  Dartmouth    and    Brixham,    Charles  J. 

Praston,  J.  George  Stuart  (Brixham) ; 
John  Gregory  {Dartmouth),  Super- 
numeiary. 

174  Athburton,     John    AlUn,    John     Percy 

{BueKfiutleiph). 

X.-COBNWALL    DI8TBICT.— IPOUdM 
Jndreme,  Chairman* 

Thomae  Chope,  Financial  Becretarp. 

175  Bedruih,  .James  S.  Thomas,  Attnd  Mew- 

ton,  Aleuader  F.  Fogwell. 

176  (kmbome,  Thomas  Chope,  Joeeph  Bhodee 

(a),  J.  Snrmaa  Cooke. 

177  Fahnouih,  Walter  P.  Johns,  James  F.  Bel- 

fleld  (Penrpn),  Edward  Bowman ;  Peter 
Parsons  [Penrpn),  Henry  Pigott,  Snper- 


178  IVttro,  John  Knowles,  Weeley  Hurt 

179  Netelpn  Saet,  Samuel  W.  Lawton,  who 

shall  change  on  one  Sunday  hi  every 
six  weeks  with  the  Mhiisters  of  the  Truro 
Circuit. 
maufennap,  Jabea  Overton  (Orrftorrack, 
Beorrier),  Thomas  Bdberti  (a)  Ponta* 
nootht  PerrananoorOUij, 
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181  St.  Apnet,  Vbmuu  MooltaB  (a),  Robef t 
Burdoo. 

18SA.  AuiUa,  ThonoM  Wtthiiigton,  S«miMl 
W.  ChzlBtophen,  Bimiiel  Shrlmpton 
(JtflRMVliwy),  W.  Britten  Batten  {Par): 
Owffe  Bewd  (CharUttawn,  BLAwUU), 
BopOTBiiinenry* 

183  8L  Mown,  Charles  Sjmef ,  who  ehall  ohange 

on  two  Stmdajs  in  each  quarter  with2!i 
Miidsten  of  the  Falmonth  Cirenit. 

184  BmIiiiIii,  Edward  Raeeell,  John   Brnnett 

(iMlwiflUd).  Oeoiie  Eddy. 
18A  SL  Colvmb,  Richard  B.  Bray,  nooMM  Law 

(/frnoTuajf),  Benjamin  A*  Gregory,  ILA. 

\padtUfw), 
180  Pmtanee,  William  Andrews,  Charles  Bar- 
bridge,  Joeeph  B.  Norton  (Acisfyn  Wett), 
W8L  Just,   Joelah   If.   Moontford,  Robert 

Odery. 
188  8L  Jver ,  Alfred  Baifwr,  Anthony  Tsylor. 
180  8e(U9  lOamds,  Richaid   Webb  i  Bdward 

Stokes,  Bapemnmerary. 
igOlMftMi,  Joseph    Hole,    Henry   Beeeon, 

Thomas  HolUs  (PorikkuMn), 
191  Bt,  £mnM,  Beaiy  W.  Cattoo,  who  shall 

change  on  one  Sooday  in  every  month 

with  the  Mtailsters  of  the  Helston  Gir- 

eolt 
18f  ITajrle,  James  Paikes,  Mark  P.  Gilbert 

(£r«vils  Ftfimdry),  Thomas  P.  Spencer 

{WaU,  Ha^le),  John  B.  Gafaie  {UedM 

Town), 
IMJCarvuton,  James  Walter,  Charlee  Roee 

{QctdiUknep), 

XL  EXETBR  DISTRICT.— &  Hvani  Bmte, 
CktUrwuau 

aUkard  Ekmd  (b),  FinaneUl  SeerOarf, 

194  SMeter,  8.  ETans  Rowe,  George  Teny,B. A., 
Joseph  H.  UargrraTes  [Topiham),  John 
Thompson  (a)  (Jkneiiih) ;  John  Killick, 
Supernumerary. 

193  TlverUm,  Thomas  Wenn,  Thomas  W.  Wol- 
stenholme. 

196  IVmnton  and  TFetthtffUm,  John  Bramley, 
John  L.  Bleby  [WeUingUm,  Somerset), 
Samuel  R.  Williams,  Henry  B.  Clough 
(  JFiveUtcombe,8omerteOiJo&biiti  Fletcher, 
William  Banders,  Supernumeraries. 
Wetie^an  CotUgiaU  InMtution,  William 
P.  Slater,  Goremor  and  Chiqittaiin. 

Ifff  Bridgevfater,  John  G.  Morrow,  Jdm 
Osbom ;  John  B.  Alexander,  Bapemn- 
merary* 

196  South  PeOurion,  John  Bell  (a),  James 
Peet  iOrwwkeme),  William  J.  Baker; 
Thomas  W.  Smith  (Itmintttr),  Sapema- 
merary. 

190  BwlMffh'SaUerton,  Nathaniel  Stetans  {Sid- 
MOiitt),  Bernard  W.  Cnaner. 

SOO  Lpme-Hegit,  Andrew  Rennard,  Frederick  C. 
Dugdale  (Cftord),  James  T.  Blnns  {Honi- 
ton). 

901  Brtdportt  Matthew  Gallienne,  P.  GampbeU 
JelTcries. 

SOS  BanutapU,  Richard  Ehmd  (b),  WUllim 
SteTinson,  B.A.,  Philip  J.  Cocking  (Lpn- 
ton);  William  Stevinsoo,  Ueniy  Bean 
{Lirnton),  Sopemamenffies. 


903  I^oeombe,  WUllKn  SpOibaiy,  who  sliall 
change  on  one  Sunday  in  every  six  anils 
with  the  MinisterB  ftfaefiamrtapieClr- 
enlt. 

S04  South  MoUon,  Peter  Prsseott,  John  Ckya- 
oweth. 

900  Btflc^brtf ,  James  Cooke  (a),  J.  Rofaineaa 
Gregory  ,t  TiprrtRpfm),  Richard  J.  Etend ; 
John  P.  Enghuid  {InHow,  North  Dtron), 
Bapcraamerary. 

9)6  IhmHer^  Rfchard  Groves,  W.  Rhode  Dnvies 
(Porloek,  UmdUad) ;  Wmiam  J.  Way- 
month,  Snpentcmerary. 

WJIFilliton,    James    Mitchell,    8.  Hiekling 
Parkes  (IFa/cM,  Somer$etj, 

908  Okthamplon,   Uriah    Butten,    John    W. 

WoodUflTe,  Nicholas  J.WUUs  (Jf«rcCs». 
Hompttead). 

909  Torquay,  W.  Dfaiglqr  WflUani,  TtmaOxf 

Wheatl«y;   William  Henley,  Bopcna- 


•10  jraaton-.^UoC,  John  A.  B.  Hany,  Qoorgt 
Barbottle. 

911  Tetffnmouih,  John  T.  Waddy,  who  shall 
change  on  one  Sunday  in  every  four 
weeks  with  the  Mfailsters  of  the  Tortinaj 
and  Newton^Abbot  Clitntte,  altenatcly. 


Xn.  BRISTOL  DI8TRICT«-2VMf 
irigUingak,Ckmirwum. 

Thomat  M.  ilOrfpAton,  FinaneUU  Stentmy, 

919  Brittoi,  Kinff-ttreet,  ^e ,  Thomas  Nightin- 
gale, Paul  Orchard,  Isaac  Gould,  Jaseph 
&  Blanch  ;  William  W.  Rooeh,  Charles 
Tucker,  Robert  Dugdale,  William  R. 
Williams,  Sttpemnmerariea. 

919Brirtol,  Lanfftonstrml,  ^,  Frederick 
Maaon,  Nicholas  Kelynack,  lUtbert  Bent- 
ky ;  John  PhUp,  Snpcmumefaiy. 

914  Briftol,  Oi/ton,  4«.,  Thomas  M.  Albrlghton, 

William  0.  Lawiy,  Amos  Dyson  i  John 
Lomas,  Samuel  D.  Wad<|y,  D.D.,  Henry 
Castle,  Samuel  Romilly  Hall,  Samuel 
Atkinson,  Snpemnmenrlea. 

915  KiMffiwood,  Robert  Daw,  Robert  C.  OoweD 

(JKed^eld,  BHfCeO. 

916  BmiseU,  William  &  Winter,  Joseph  Oade 

(JxMdffi), 

917  IFcrton-JiQMr-jrnrc,  William  T.  Kelaon, 

Robert  Dyson  (b)  {Bumham,  BHdft' 
M/ater), 

918  Siroud,  Henry  Banks,  Thomas  Wood  (a) 

(Stratum,  Cirmeuttr),  Geoige  B.  Shesfs, 
B.A. 

919  DunUp,  Robert  Dyson  (a),  T.Walksr  Cook  i 

William  Scccombe,  Snpemnmemiy. 

9t0  Stonekoun  and  BattingUm,  Thomas  Ras- 
pass  (Battingtont  Stondtemv),  Christo- 
pher H.  P.  Nicholson. 

991  ITkombnry,  George  Robinson  (b),  who  shall 
change  on  one  Sunday  In  eveiy  six  weeks 
with  the  Ministers  of  the  Kfaigawood  Cir- 
cuit 

999  GtoiMCffo*,  Jamea  T.  HaiiweO,  TliOBta 
Richards,  Arthur  J.  O.  Lyie  (CtexAiO, 
Qloueuttr) ;  wmiam  Baker  (a),  fiopcr- 
nnmeniy* 
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Ti3  Tueke^wrp,  Bamatl  Vincent,  who  shaU 
Changs  on  one  Sunday  in  eyeiy  six  weelcf 
with  the  Minliten  of  the  GIcAioester  and 
Cheltenham  Cireuite,  altenately. 

8S4  Ckeltenham,  Franeia  Teal,  James  Spensley, 
Thomas  Erans  [Winckamibe) ;  Geoige 
Robbuon  (a).  Supernumerary. 

SS5  Ntteport,  JMonm&uihMhire,  John  WestUke, 
Thomas  Trethewey  (PiUgteenUp),  John  P. 
Yates;  Lewis  Williams,  George  Smith 
(o),  Supernumeraries. 

9t6Siiea,  James  W.  Winspear,  who  shall 
change  on  one  Sunday  in  erery  six  weeks 
with  the  Ministers  of  the  Newport  Cir- 
cuit. 

9a7Cardijr,  Weilep,  ^e.,  James  J.  Preseott, 
WiUiam  Burchell,  Jabea  Ingram  {Caer- 
pkittp) ;  William  Brailey,  Supernumerary. 

XtBCardifft  Loudmtn-tquare,  ^-c,  James  R. 
Sftwten,  James  Whitehead  (CanUm), 
Joseph  Dawson  (b)  {Penarth);  Charles 
Williams  (Penarth),  Supernumerary. 

no  Pontjfpridd,  Henry  Cattle,  Frederick 
Q Wynne  (Pentre),  John  Q.  Deris  iFem- 
dak), 

Wi  Bridgend,  Seth  Dixon  (b),  Thomas  J, 
Choate  {Twd^], 

mCoufbridge,  English  and  Weieh,  Thomas 
Thomas  (a),  who  shall  change  on  one 
Sunday  in  erery  six  weeks  with  the  Min- 
isters of  the  Bridgend  Circuit 

S88  Monmouth,  WiUiam  S.  Bestall,  who  shall 
change  on  one  Sunday  in  each  quarter 
with  the  Minister  of  the  Ross  Circuit. 

831  JtOM,  James  S.  Hill. 

934  Cinder/ord,  Netenham,  Thomas  Rowson, 
S.  T.  A.  De  La  Mare  {Lpdnep). 

«36  Cheprtow,  WUIiam  Cumberland,  who  shall 
change  on  one  Sunday  in  each  quarter 
with  the  Ministers  of  the  Newport  Circuit 

936  Abergavenny,  William  Calladine,  Richard 

Hopper  (Crickhowell). 

937  Pontgpool,  Ebeneser  Tovey,  William  Ahis- 

worth  (Blaenawm),  George  £.  Polking- 

home  {Abersifckan). 
9Mledburp,  Robert  T.  Rundle,  John  T.  F. 

Halligey  (Ntwent,  Ghueeeter), 
939  Jlere/ord,  Henry  Hayman,  John  T.  Harri- 

son. 
DUtrict  Mitsionarg—lAontl  Westlake  {Brit- 

tut),  who  shall  act  under  the  direction  of 

the  Chairman  of  the  District 

XUL  BATH  DISTRICT.-^o*n  B.  Lord, 
Chairman, 

Owen  Watkini,  Financial  Secretary, 
S40  Balh,  William  Ford,  Owen  Watkins ;  James 

Cheeswright,  Richard   Homabrook  (a), 

John  Keightley,  Thomas  James,  Supers 

numerariesk 
Ifew  Kingemod  School,  John  H.  Lord, 

Goremor  and  Chaplain. 
941  BnuH/ifrd-on-Avon^  James  Flndlay  (TVoto- 

bridge),  Joseph  Howard  (b),  Marmaduke 

RiggaU  (IVowftHtfpe). 
949  Mideomer- Norton,  John  Harrop,  James  F. 

Masters  (Pou/ton,   Bristol),  Joseph  A. 

Hemsworth,    Henry    JeflTord     {ChUton, 

Bristol)' 
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iAlFrome,  Frederick  Ewer,  Albert  Bishop; 
James  Mowat,  Aaron  Langley  {Boad, 
Bath),  Supernumeraries. 
Warminster,  Henry  Smith,  who  shall  change 
on  one  Sunday  in  every  six  weeks  with  the 
Ministers  of  the  Frome  Circuit 

944  Meiksham,  Thomas  Bate,  Almond  Trevoiso 

Hocking   (Chippenham),  William  Miller 
(Calneji  Thomas  Payne,  Supernumerary. 

945  Levizes,  Joseph  B.  West,  who  shall  change 

on  one  Sunday  in  every  six  weeks  with 

the  Ministers  of  the  Meiksham  Circuit 
ii&  Shepton-MaUet,    Henry    Padgham,    John 

Lewis  (b)  {WeUs,  Somerset),  Elias  Lyon 

(CUefiJTd,  Bath). 
947  Castle-Carep,  William  Baddeley,  who  shall 

change  on  one  Sunday  in  each  quarter 

with  the  Minister  of  the  YeovU  Circuit 
i4B  Sherborne,  Samuel   F.   Balch,  George  C. 

Mayes  (MUbome  Port), 
949  TeovU,  John  Skerratt,  who  shall  change  on 

one  Sunday  in  every  six  weeks  with  the 

Blinisters  of  the  Sherborne  Circuit 
920  Wegmouth,   William  H.  Lewis,   Thomas 

Harvey. 
ill  Portfonii.Edmund  Maden,  Joseph  S.  Sllcox. 
U2  Dorchester,  Willkun  Alien    (b),  Jooephos 

Bishop  {Milbome,  Bland/ord), 

953  Shqfteebury,  Joseph  Pftyne,  James  Cooper 

(eniingham,  Loreei). 

954  Blandford  and  Sturminster,  Alfred  Brice, 

Holmes  Rnxton  {Sturminster). 
i&&  Olastonburp,  Robert  Dillon,  who  shall 
change  on  one  Sunday  in  each  guarter 
with  the  Ministers  of  the  Shepton* Mallet 
Circuit 
District  Missionarit—John  Stephenson  (a) 
{Bath),  who  shall  act  under  the  direction 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  District 

XIV.  SWANSEA  DISTRICT.— £Uimml  /. 
Robinson,  Chairman, 

James  Pearee,  Financial  Beeretarg* 

956  Swansea,  Edward  J.  Robinson,  Alfred 
Martyo  (Mumbles),  Thomas  Dikon. 

9B7  Oower,  James  6.  Cocks  {Horton),  who  shall 
change  on  one  Sunday  in  each  quarter 
with  the  Ministers  of  the  Swansea  Circuit 

S58  Nealh,  John  Edwards  (b),  Thomas  J. 
Despr^s  {Briton-Ferrp), 

959  Merthgr-TydvU,  Thomas  West,  who  shaU 

change  on  one  Sunday  in  each  quarter 
with  the  Ministers  oftheAberdare  Circuit 

960  Aberdare,  Thomas  Green,  Edwin  Gelder. 
981  Tred^^ar,  Thomas  Uackett,  George  FrByn, 

{Ifew-Tredegar), 

969  Brjfnmawr,  Jabes  Ronght,  WUUam  RusseU 
{EbbuhVaU). 

963  Brecon,  Lancelot  Railton,  Joseph  Kendrew 
{Bapy,  Thomas  J.  Walker  {Hag),  Super- 
numerary. 
BuiUh,  Stephen  Parkes,  who  shall  change 
on  one  Sunday  in  each  quarter  with  the 
Ministers  of  the  Brecon  Circuit,  and  act 
under  the  direction  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
District 

864  Carmarthen,  Fletcher  Menhinick,  who  slinll 
change  on  one  Sunday  fai  every  four  weeks 
with  th«  Ministers  of  the  LkoeUy  Cireuit 
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S65  UaneUpt  John  B.  DjMm,  fiamael  W.  B«ard 

(KidwUvh 
9U  Haver/ard-Wett,  Amm    'White,    Charles 

Bradley  (MU/ordU 
2ii7  PiwOroke^  John  Harri«,  Enoch  N.  Maid- 

nent  (Pembrohe'Ik'dt), 
98B  Tenbp,  Theodora  Bishop,  who  shall  change 

on  one  Sunday  in  aTeiy  six  weeks  with  the 

Mfaii«ters    of   the    Pembroke   Circuit; 

Benjamin  John,  Bapernumenury. 
189  Aberpttvvth,  James  Pcarce. 

Qoffinan  (AberpttwpA)  and  LMume  Minet, 

Edmund  Potts,  who  shall  change  with  the 

Mhiisteror  the  Aberystwyth  Ctocuit,  and 

act  under  the  direction  of  the  ChiUnnan  of 

the  District. 


XV.  SOUTH  WALES  DISTRICT.—     ' 
David  Svam,  Ckairmtm, 

nomtu  Mcrffan,  Financial  Seeretarp, 
{WeUh  PrauMng.) 

170  Menhfr-T)fd9U,    David  Tonng,  Richard 

Evans  {Dotolaii) ;  John  Rees,  Supenu* 
meimry. 

171  Tiredepar,   Thomas   Thomas    (a),    Jotei 

Davies  (a)  (iMymiMy);  John  Herbert, 
Supernumerary. 

fl7t  ^5mlare, Owen  Owen,  Evmn  Lloyd  (JITmm- 
tain-Ath). 
Trekertert,  John  M.Owen,  who  shall  chance 
on  one  Sunday  in  every  six  weelis  with  the 
Minister  of  the  Cardiff  Ciraoit. 
FtrndaUt  Robert  Roberts,  who  shall  change 
on  one  Sunday  in  every  six  weelts  with 
the  Ministers  of  the  Aberdare  Circuit 
liwifnpUit  David  Gwilym,  who  shall  change 
on  one  Sunday  in  every  six  weeks  with  the 
Ministers  of  the  Merthyr-Tydvil  Circuit. 
N.B.-The  Mmisters  at  Treherbert,  Fern- 
dale,  and  Llwynpia,  shall  act  under  the 
direction  of  the  Chairman  of  the  District. 

S73  Brjfnmawr,  John  Jones  (o),  William 
Davies  (o)  (Bbbw-  Vale). 

fj\  Cardiff,  Henry  Prltchard;  Isaac  Jenkins 
(A),  Supemumerary. 

97ff  Brscoii,  Charles  Nnttall,  who  shall  change 
on  one  Sunday  In  eadi  quarter  with  the 
Ministers  of  the  Brynroawr  Chreult; 
Henry  Wilcox  (Oevynoefc),  Supemume- 
rary. 

976  UamdUOt  RIee  Owen,  Thomas  J.  Pritehard 

(Ontt  /ttn). 

977  Oarmarthmt  Henry   Ptery,  Hugh  Cuny 

(Psmdrqr)- 

178  8ioan$ta,  Thomas  Moigan,  Robert  Curry 
{Yataltftta) ;  John  Richards  (a)  {Keaih), 
Timothy  Jones,  Bqpemumerarles. 

i79  LampeUTt  William  Morgan  (a),  who  shall 
change  on  two  Sndays  in  each  quarter 
with  the  Mhiister  of  the  Abmyron 
Circuit 

980  Aberapron,  John  OrifHths ;  John  Roberts 
<b),  Supemumerary. 

181  St.  lkarid'9,  John  Evans  (c),  who  shaU 
diange  on  one  Sunday  in  each  quarter 
with  the  Ministers  of  the  Carmarthen 
Circuit ;  miomas  Jones,  D.D.,  Suponu- 

[        merary. 


989  Aberptlmplh,  'DavM   Evans      (IVeVdial 

Glamdovep,  vU  Saltp),  Peter  Jonea  (a): 

James  J<mes,  Soperanraeraiy. 
989  TitnaUum   {Abtrpttwifik),  DavM   Lewis, 

WOllam  Evans    (b)    (PemlHtpd  p  gvMt, 

AherpttmfOi), 
984  MaekpnUdk^  Thonaa  G.  Ptagb,   Joaepli 

Jones  (CSsrHt). 
988  Uanidioa,  Thoosas  Phillips,  John  Hnghea 

(c)  {Tnft^wpt), 


XYL  NOr^TH  WALES  DISTRICT.-«nnMi 
Dtt9ia,Ckairmau 

SeUrt  Jmut  (id^t  JNmandai  Seetdarf* 
(Wetik  Pnadkinff}, 

966  Dtnbigk,  Robert  Jones  (n). 

987  Bkjrl,  John  Jones  (c),  who  shall  cfaama  oi 

one  Sunday  in  every  six  weeks  with  the 
Minister  of  the  Denbigh  Clraiit ;  Ricliaid 
Priehard,  Supernumerary. 

988  JMMn,  John  Hughes  (a.) 

988  Cimem,  Thomas  Griffith,  who  shall 
on  one  Sunday  In  every  six  weak 
the  Minister  of  the  Ruthin  Ctreuit 

990  Llaa^otten,      Philip       WlUiams,     DavM 

Richards  (Ce/H,  Ruabon), 

991  Coedpoeth  [WraOiamu  David  Jones  (a), 

John  H.  Jones  {Brpmbo), 
999  Uanrtett,  Oriffltfa  Jonea,  Richard  Hopvood 

iPenmaekno). 
983  Blaenau  jrfeHintcg,  Daniel  Marvtolt,  who 

shall  change  on  one  Sunday  in  every  sis 

weeks  with  the  Mhiister  of  the  PwUhaB 

Circuit 
S94  AherpeUt  Owen  Lloyd  Daviss,  Lewis  Owait 

995  Conwap,  Robert  Jones  (a),  WlUlnm  Griffith 

{Lkmdudno). 

996  Uverpooi,  Shav-ttnei,  Thonae    Morris, 

John  Evans  (a),  Hugh  Owen. 

997  Liverpool,    CkeeUr    atrtA,     Jnhn    Hn^ 

Evans,  Edward  Humphreys  (Bfrfeenhsotf ), 
Peter  Jones  (c)  (Widmeo) ;  Jdhn Hughca 
(a),  Supemumerary. 

998  Holpwdl,  John  Evans  (a).  Own  Hm^ 

(Gaeneyft. 
Ltanaea  [BolpfteO),  Robert  Jones  (c),  who 

shall  change  on  one  Sunday  In  avary  six 

weeks  with  the  Mfaiistanof  tha  BdywiO 

Chncnit. 
990  BapilU  {HeipwOl),  lliomas  Jonea  Hum- 

iriircys,  Leiris  Jones  {Ckeeta''), 
800  Mold,    WiUlam    Hugh    Evans,    Heniy 

Hughes  (Leeswood). 
aoi  Beoufliarfr,  Robert    Hngfaee,  who  ehall 

diange  on  one  Sunday  In  every  six  waeka 

with  the  Mbiisten  of  the  Bangor  CIreoit 
3(i9  Amiwek,  John  PIsree,  David  P.  Roberta 
903  IMykead,  Hugh  Hughes,  John  Wittlsma 

{Bodargan)  i  John  Bartlay,  Snpemnaie- 

rary. 
304  GamanrOn,  Hugh  Jones  (a),  Robert  Jones 

(a)  (Parl-jIMnorteic,  Bsivor). 
805  Botvor,  WilUam  Jones  (a>,  Isfamad  Evans* 

John    Roberte    (o)     {Um^aitfBtkem)  \ 

Samuel  Davies,  Biiisr  antf  J»0afe- BlHMPrf  • 
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306  Tr«ffa9n-(mm0or)t  Wflliam  Eyans  (a), 
Dantel  A.  WUIiamitSMcM/a). 
ZJoHberit,  Richard  Lloyd  Jonen.'mbo  shall 
cbanga  on  one  Snnday  In  erery  modlli 
with  the  Minister!  of  the  Carnarvon  and 
Tregarth  Cfarcolts. 

3^^  PwtthOi,  John  Jones  (r). 

SOS  BarnunUk,  Owen  Williams,  Richard  Mor- 
fan  (Port'Madoc). 

309  JMgettif,  Richard  Wniiams,  Robert  Lewis 

(b)  (Toufifn). 

310  Xlon/Vttfo,  Isaac  Jones,  Darid  O.  Jonea 

(Lianfechain,  One^frj^) ;  William  Powell 
(a),  Snpemomerary. 

311  Llanrkaiaehr  (Onteitry),  Evan  Evans  (a%, 

Moses   Roberts    {Liatnilin,    OtiMrtrp), 

Evan  Jones  (Ofweffr//). 
318  Lfm/air  ( ITe^Aiwol},  William  Thomas, who 

'shall  change  on   one  Sunday   in  each 

qnarter  with  the  Ministers  of  th)  Llan* 

fyllln  Circuit. 
Hanley  {8Mce-upm-Trent),  Joseph  Owen. 
i^o^ton-im'Tieit  David  Jones  (c). 
Birminpham,  John  Davies  (a). 
N.B.— The  Ministers  appointed  to  Haoley, 

Stockton-on-Tees,  and  Birmingham  shall 

act  under  the  direction  of  the  Chairman  of 

the  District 

XVII.    BFRMIfTGHAM    AND     SHREWS- 
BURY   DlBTRlCT^Akxunder  M'Aulav, 

PkUip  B.  WamtUVt  Finmcial  Steretarff, 

813  Birmfn^Aam.  Cherry-ttreet,  4-e.,  Alexan- 
der M*Aulay,  T.  Bardwick  Mawson; 
William  Box,  Snpemumerary. 

314  Birminffkam,  Bdmont-row,  ^c,  Charles  H. 
Ployd,  James  P.  Pyle. 

316  Blnmingham,  Netetown-row,  ^c,  James  D. 
Tetley,  John  Martin  (b)  {ErdingUm)^  J. 
Bourne  Jones;  Henry  B.  Britten,  Super- 
numerary. 

316  Birmirti^am,  WetUy,  ^e.,  William  Wil- 

liams (a),  Robert  Balshaw,  John  8.  Paw- 
lyn ;  Samuel  Flddiao,  Supernumerary. 

317  Birmin^kam,  Minfftont^e. , Philip  B. Wams- 

ley,  T.  Moorhonse  Thorp,  Samuel  Owen 
Scott  {Ilarbome) :  William  Hurt,  James 
Carr,  Supernumeraries. 

318  Wert'Bromwieh,  Cliarles  Carter,  Thomas 

Overton  (Stnethteick,  Birmingham),  Ste- 
phen Forrest,  William  Henderson. 

310  Wednetburif,  Springluad,  ^e.,  William  H. 

Bambrldge,  John  Stembridge  {Bradleu, 
BUHan),  William  T.  Armstrong,  (King's 
Bia,  Wednoffmry),  WUUam  Muncastcr 
{Pleek), 
3S0  WedneOmry,  Weiky,^e.,  Richard  Harper 
(Hill-Top,  Weit-Bromteich)t  Charles  Win- 
ters, John  Ste  Vinson  (Great- Britipe, 
Tipton),  George  Denton  {noekarUitt, 
lYpfm). 

311  WaUaU,  Wetley,  die.,  Bei\jamin  Ridsdale, 

Prands  Hewitt  [PeUatt),  Amos  Cleaver; 
Tliomas  Stokoe,  William  Cattle,  Supernu- 
meraries. 
3fl  Wat$aU,  Centenary,  ^e.,  Henry  M.  Har- 
vard, James  Greenland  f  YFi/ImAaZI,  Wol" 
rerhampton),  Joseph  Finnemore  (Bfeur- 
tr/cA). 
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323  Wolverhampton,  George  B.  Mellor,  Isaac 
E.  Page,  WiUlam  Gibson (b)  [Wedne^d- 
Heath,  Wolverhampton),  John  C.  Har- 
vard. 

^n^muton,  William  Malpas,  J.  Gilbert 
Rogite  lEUlngthatt,  Wolverhampton). 

325  Dudley,  Jolm  Harding,  Oeoi^a  Barlow, 
Henry  Small woo6  (a). 

386  Tipton,  Robert  KeyHwrtb,  William  H. 
KIrkham. 

327  Oldbury,  John  Dowty,  M.  A  ,  Frederick  H. 

Naylor. 

328  Stourbridge,  Elijah  Jackson,   George  W. 

Russell  (Brierlep-HUt),  Alfred  Tucker 
{Cradley,  Brierle^-HiU);  John  Tliomas 
(a),  Joseph  Moorhonse,  Supernume- 
raries. 

329  Stourport,  George  F.  Driver,  Joseph  Caley, 

{Kidderminiier) ;  J.  Farmer  Reynolds, 
Supernumerary. 

330  Worcester,  George  E.  Allen,  James  Kil- 

vington  {SL  John's). 

331  Malvern,  George  R.   Osbom,    who  ahall 

change  on  one  Sunday  in  every  six  weeks 

with  the   Ministers   of   the    Worcester 

Circuit. 
299  Bromsgrove,    James    Eacott,  who   shall 

change  on  one  Sunday  in  every  six  weeka 

with   the  Ministers  of  the  Bhmtngham 

Circuits,  successively. 
333  Bvesham,  Edward  Baylls,  Josiah  T.  Slugg 

{Bid/ord,  Redditeh). 
ZSABedditch,    William   Barber,    Charles    E. 

Griffin. 
S3S  Ckwentrp,    John    B.  James,    Samuel  J. 

BurrelL 

336  Ru^y,  William  H.  Wall,  who  shall  change 

on  one  Sunday  In  every  six  weeks  with  the 
Ministers  of  the  Coventry  Circuit 

337  Leamington,  J.  Lancaater  Ball,  Nehemiah 

Cumock  (b),  D.  Arundel  Hay  (irartric*); 
John  Mann  (Warwiek),  Supemume- 
raiy. 

338  Slra^ford-upon  Avon,  William  R.  Dalby, 

who  ihall  change  on  one  Snnday  In  every 
five  weeks  with    the  Ministers  of  the 
Leamington  Circuit 
839  Hinekley,  Thomas  Peen,  James  Monahan. 

340  Nwteaton  ond  Atherstone,  Samuel  Blakeley 

(Nuneaton),  John  H.  Hooper;  Jamea 
Scbolcs  {Nuneaton),  Supernumerary. 

341  Bhrewsburp,  Edward  Bramford,  J.  WatUsa 

Jones ;  BeoJamlnWood,  Thomas  Hughes, 
Supemumeraries. 

342  MadeUy  (Salop),  W.  Fisher  Clarke,  Joseph 

Bai'ey  {Jrotdfridge,  Salop). 

343  Dcwlrp  {Salop),  WUUam  Baker  (b),  John 

Atkins. 

344  Wetlhigton  (Salop),  Wffllam  Way,  William 

Waters ;  John  Blasell  (Hadlep),  Super- 
numerary. 

M5KeaeyBttnk  {Wellington)  and  SM/nal, 
John  Bate,  Samuel  Millett  {8hi/hal)i 
WUllam  Davlee  (b)  (SkifMC),  Super- 
mmoeraiy. 

mn  Ludlow,  John  P.  Lowe,  Ellslia  R. 
Esllck. 

347  Kington  ^Iferr/onlfikJre),  Jonathan Cadman, 
David  Roe  {Presteign,  Radnorshirey 

848  Leominster,  Jolm  W.  Moody. 
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(Warusier),  Thomas B.  JdEniea, 
who  diall  dumg*  on  on*  Bandaj  in  ercry 
four  WMin  with  th«  Minialtt  of  tbo 
Leomiiiiier  CireuiL 
UBKnigkUm  {Badtmr»kirt\  JoMpb  B.  War- 
burtOD,  W.  Attlltlil  LcMb  {d^h  BtOop). 

XTIIL  MACCLESFIELD  DISTRICT.— 

WWiam  Leu,  Finemeial  8etrd4snh 
aM  UmeeUMfidd,    Thomas    Oaboni,    Thomas 

Wilkas    {BcUintfUm),   John    Embertoo, 

WflUam  W.  Walton. 
361  AlderUt  Edge  {MoMdutUr)  and  KtM^/ord, 

Matttiew  Ingle,  Gaoise  Watwn  {RnvOt- 

ford) ;  Joatph  Bykas,  Soperanmemy. 
UtBuxtOHt  Henry  O.  Highfieid,  B.A.,  John 

Taylor  (b). 
SiS  WhaUy-Bridife  {Slodq^ort),  Eseitiel  Burton, 

who  ihall  change  on  one  Snndsy  hi  every 

siz  weeks  with  the  Ministers  of  the  Bos- 
ton Cbcnit 
SM  CongUUm,  Uuk  Shaw,  William  Jadtsonfc). 
8H  AmdtadI,  Alfred  Loekyer,  who  ehall  change 

on  one  Sunday  in  every  six  weeks  with 

the  Ministers  of  the  Congleton  Circnit 
3M  IfaiUwteh,  John  Hooton,  James  Cooke  (c). 
3»7  Crnoe,  John  Kirtfam,  John  Boulter,  flamnel 

Mike. 
KBNcnkwfih,   Abel    Buigem,  WnUam   HOI 

(MiddlewUh),  William  C.  Jones  (IFiw- 

ford,  Ckeskire)',  Henry  Fowls,   Super- 

nnmerary. 
a99  BurtUm,  Oeoi^s  Latham,  John  C.  Stuart ; 

John  D.  Julian,  Sopemumaary. 
SMHatikp,  Alfred  Freeman  (a),  J.  Jeremy 

Smith, 
asi  TmutaU,  WilHsm  Lees,  David  Jones  (a) 

{Kidsgrove),  Henry  T.  BmmweU. 
Mi  Ifnocttttk-imder'Lgme,  John  Samuel  Jones, 

WUlhun    Brookes    {AmdUg),    William 

Jefferies  ( IToMonlon,  BMBe-^qiom-Ti'aU), 
WLtmffUm,  Charles  Willis  {Dretdm,  BUtke-' 

upoK'TreiU),  John  W.  Blackett  {BMU" 

upon-Trmt),  Frederick  Hilton  (Fenlon, 

BU^-upan-  TnM). 
2&i8iqford,  Thomas  Adams,  William  Hunt 

( Jt«#elcy),  Edward  Thompson  (Gemnodis). 
a05  LeOCt  George  Holbrey,  John  D.  Thomas, 

WillUm  Pritchard. 
WeUon  (AMoyinu)  and  Im^imt,  Frederick 

H.  Smith,  who  ihaU  change    on    one 

Sunday  in  trery  six    wselu  with  the 

Ministers  of  the  Leek  ChmUt 
306  UUoxeUr,   Albert  H.  M*Tier,  Robtrt  & 

Msynard  (Tutburp,  Burton-ofi-lVctil). 
337  CkeadUt  Buckley  Yates,  George  <lulggfai. 
388  MorM-JTruyton,  Joieph  Watkinson,  who 

shall  change  cm  one  Sunday  in  every  six 

weeks  with  the  Ministers  of  the  If  antwich 

Circuit. 

XIX.  LIVERPOOL  DISTRICT^ 
Thomoi  M*Cutta(^,  OuUrman, 

Bebert  8.  Cot,  Ftnandai  Seerdary, 

V^  Liverpool,  Brumwidi,  ^e.,  Stephen  P. 
Harvard,  Fnincts  J.  Sharr,  David  J. 
Walter,  Henry  B.  Gregg}  WillMm  Brails* 
tori,  Supentunoniy. 


{Beetuy, 


I,  grom-^troel,^,Widbatd  Gicen, 
S.  Coe,  Sunoal  H.  Tindall  (Old 
I),    Charles    Oniona    (IFosertrve); 
Samuel  Allen  (ira«ertr«r),Jofan  Malnn, 


Lhforpool  Mittmm,  Charles  Oairelt,  who 
shaU  act  under  the  directfoa  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  District. 
37S  Liverpool,  Weolep,  ^c,  Thomas  M'Cnllsgli, 
JoMph  Kettletoa»  William  H.  TIadaU, 
John  Judge  (ll^oottm) ;  John  Bovmsa, 
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Waterloo,  Thomaa  B.  Goodwtai,  William  H. 

DalUi«er  {Gnat  Crodfp)  i    WiDiSB  W. 

Stamp,  D.D.,  Snpamnmcrary. 
Birkenktad,  Jamea  Ford,  Henry  J.  Pope, 

Samuel  DalieU  {Bade  Ferrp),  John  H. 

Goodman. 
Aocomfte,  Geoige     Fletcher   {Efiremtat), 

Joeeph  B.  Msltby  {Nem  Brit^dmy 
CketUr,  WilUnm  Bond,  Joeeph  Dawmn  (a), 

Thomas  Puddioombe. 
J^Mtporleg,  Richard  Harding  (a),  CbailM 

EkDcccrofl. 
Mold,  James  Harris,  Henry  A.  Toung. 
Carnarvon  and  Bangor,  Samud  Hai^  {Car- 
narvon), who  ihall  change  on  one  Sunday 

in  ev«ry  riz  weeka  with  the  Miniilv  of 

the  Holyhead  Circuit, 
myl  and  Llandudno,    Frederick  Vajvo, 

John  M.  Bamford  (Uandudnoy. 
Boljfhead,  Benjamin  Dodd. 
Wrexham,   WiUiam    Shaw    (a),   BUney 

Mees. 
Otwettrv,  Wflliam  M.  Armlstcad,  who  dttU 

change  on  one  Sunday  in  every  sU  week! 

with  the  Ministers   of    the    WreibaM 

Circuit 
Whlidiurdi  (Salop),  Thomaa  WsterhonMf 

John  Aldred. 
Warrinffton,  George  Bhuiehflower,  QWfp 

Kennedy,  E.  Lloyd  Jones. 
JIuncom,     William    W.    Duke,    Alfrtd 

Sargent 
Frodtham,  John  H.  Rogert,  who  ifa>0 

change  on  one  Sunday  In  every  aix  weeb 

with  the  Mhilsters  of  the  Runcorn  Cfr- 

cuft ;    William    H.  Taylor  [Frodibam- 

Bridge),  Frederick  F.  Edmundf,  Savtr- 

numervies. 
Widnet  ( Warringlon) ,  Wflliam  FW*aBM"i 

John  Leathlqr. 
SI.  Helen'e  and  Preteoi,  R.  J.  T.  Bawkil«7* 

John  PoUitt,  Wmiam  Humphriei  (Ev^ 

town) ;  John  Talbot  {Bainhm,  PraftO, 

SupemumeraTy. 
Sowthport,  Jamea  Chalmers.M.  A ,  Fredsriek 

W.  Macdonald,  R.  Wallla  Boym:  ^^ 

C.  Horton,  William  H.  Sargent,  Bdvatd 

Jones  (a),  Supemumenuriea. 
Ormtkirk,    John    M.    Bndden,   Thoo** 

Ayrton  (Oorton,  PreeUm)^ 
Wigan,    John    B.    Charies,  WinUm  ^ 

Kewlah   [Lamberheai  Qrten),    Tbo">** 

Rathmell  {ffindlepy. 
PraUm,   Lune-tireet,    4-c.,   Peter   Bvd^ 

John  R,  Oleave,  AUired  UeweQjm. 


BXLioiotr^  nrrELuoBMOB. 
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394  Prettan,  Weiieif,  ^c,  Henvy  Yoimf »  Jamti 

P.  Keelej. 

395  ChcrUjf,  Joaepb  RippoD,  Hayion  Penn. 

396  Blackpool,  Thomas  PMnon  (b),  WilliAmB. 

Codliog  {Lptkam),  John  T.  Marquand 
(Fleetwood);  Benjamin 0«rt8ide(PMiltm- 
U-Fplde),  Thomas  Jones  (a),  Btsjamin 
Firth  {Lptham),  Bopernomenurias. 

397  Oarstanff,  William  Greenwood,  who  shall 

act  under  the  direction  of  the  Chairman 

of  the  DUtriet. 
999  LanemsUr,  William  D.  L.  Slack,  WiUiam  H. 

Mosdej  (Moruambe), 
999  NeiotowH  [MonlffomeryiMre),  William  Potts, 

waiiam      Willdns ;      John      Nioklin 

(Oortkmpl),  Supernumerary. 

400  Welshpool,     John    Nelson,     Jamea     H. 

Hodson. 

XZ.  MANCHESTER  DI8TRI0T<— 
John  Bedyifrdt  Gktinnan. 

Jama  K,  WM,  FhumHal  Secntarp. 

401  Manekester,    Oldhaw^-ttred,     #«.,    John 

Roberts  U),  GlIEsrd  Dorey,  John  Jeflreys, 
George  LeiteriilTdiotonireatt) ;  Alexander 
Home,  James  Smeeth,  Supernumeraries. 
Tkeologicai  InstUuUon,  Didtbwy  Brondb, 
William  Jaekson  (A),  €fO¥emor  of  tke 
JntHluUon  Hoiue.   Tutors  t  W.  B.  Pope, 
Thsologp:   J.  D.   Gcden,   S^ew   and 
Classics  i  Alfred  J.  French,  B.A.,  MaOU' 
wuUics  and  Philosophy  ;  J.  Alfred  Vanee, 
B.A.,  Assistant  Tutor. 
Westepan     Chapd     Committee,     WiUiam 
Edwards  (a),  Edwin  H.  TIndall,  Gaurat 
Secretaries  [MandUster], 
Board  of  Trustusfor  Chapel  Purposes,  John 
Bedford  (Chorlton-eum-Hordp,  Manehes' 
ter),  Secretarp. 
4M  Manchester,     InoM-Hreet,    SfC,    Walter 
Yercoe  (Pendleton),  WiUiam  Gooderidge, 
David  C.  Ingram  {Swintoin). 
403  Manchester,  Regent-road,  James  Bransom, 
T.   Henry  Ingram  {Walkden,  Bolton) i 
Thomas  Penntaigton  {Walkden,  Bolton), 
Supemomerary. 
40A  Manchester,  OrosvenoT'tireel,  ^e.,  Benja- 
min Smith  (a),  Richard  Bfartln,  George 
Scott  (c),  WOliam  Middleton  [FatirfiekO, 
WiUiam  Spiers      {Openshaw);    George 
Bucki^y,  Supernumerary. 
409  Manchester,  Great  Bridgeioater-strtet,  ^c, 
Joeeph  Posnett  {Ecdes),  James  Morrison. 
406  Manchester,  Citp^road,tfc,  Thomas  Wilde, 

James  H.  Broadbent,  B.A.  \^8tretMd)' 
A07  Manchester,   Offord-road,    ^c,    Thomas 
Llewellyn,  John  S.  Banks  (ITiMta^ten), 
WUliam  H.  GroTes,  B.JL,  {Rusholsne)  s 
John  TindaU  {FaUw^fleld),  Supernume- 
rary. 
400  Manchester,  Badnor-stnet,  4-c,  Jamee  R. 
Webb,   WUliam    L.  Appleby,   Francta 
Standfast;  J.  West  RoberU,  Snpemu- 
mermry. 
4  9  Manchester,  Gropel-lane,  4e.»  WUUam  J. 
Twaddle  iHigher-Broughton),  John  Hut- 
cbeon,  M.A.  {Lower-Brot^fhton),  John 
I         ILSbQUiaipher-Broughton). 


410  Mandietter,Cheelham-hill,  ^c,  Josiah  Pear- 

son, Robert  W.  Starr,  Josiah  Banham ; 
James  Brooke,  Edward  Walker,  Thomas 
Hiekey,  Supernumeraries. 

411  Manchester,  Weleh,  Evan  DaTies,  who  shaU 

act  under  the  direction  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  District. 
419  AltrWuiham,  Marshall  Randies,  Ebeneser 
Evans  (Sale,  Manchester),  John  ColweU 
(Bowdon)',  John  M'Owan  {BoiodonK 
Supernumerary. 

413  ;9l06fcpor<,  TSviot-Dale,  irc,  John  O.  Cos, 

Humphrey  Jutsum,  Sampson  Weaver 
(Forfwoed);  John  Prest<m,8ttpemumerary, 

414  Stockport,  HUl-GoU,  4-c,  Joseph  Beaton, 

J.  Oenholm    Brash,  James  S.  Haworth 
iCheadle-Hulme,  Stockport), 

415  Hrew-MUls   (Stodtport),  Samuel  J.  Smith, 

John  Perrett  {MarpU,  Stockport). 

416  Glossop,  Samuel  Hooley,  Edward  H.  Simp- 

son {HadJIdd,  Mancheelery. 

417  Jthton-under-Lpne,  WUUam  H.  W.  Evans, 

B.  Ashton  Jones  (Stalepbridffe)^  Robert 
Passmore  {Mosslep,  Maneheeter),  Josiah 
8.  Harris  (Hookp  Hitt,  Manchester). 

ilBHpde,  WUliam  Watson  (a),  WUUam 
Bfartbi  {Benton,  Manchester). 

419  Oldham,  Manchester-street,  Thomas  Heeley, 
Henry  Douthwaite,  Humphrey  Hughes 
{Middleton,  MandUster);  Thomas  P. 
Clark  (Middleton),  James  P.  Fairboum, 
Supernumeraries. 

490  Oldham,  Weelep,  Jonathan  Dent,  Jaaas  H. 
Cummings  {Shaw), 

4ai  Saddleworth,  Joseph  Howard  (a)  (Upper 
Mm,  Manchester),  James  Dixon. 

499  Cadishead,  WUUam  Winterbum,  who  shaU 
change  on  one  Sunday  in  every  six  weeks 
witti  the  Ministers  of  the  Great  Bridge- 
water-street  and  City-road  Circuits, 
alternately. 


XXL  BOLTON  DISTRICT.— ITmry 
Hastling,  Chairman, 

JdM  B.  Beedi,  Financial  Seerdarp. 

493  BelCofi,  Bridgo-etreet,  ^e.,  John  H.  Beech, 
Simpson  Crump,  W.  RodweU  Jones, 
John  Jagger. 

494B0ttM,  Wesley,  ^c,  Joseph  WUUs,  John 
Rhadee  (a),  Charies  F.  Nightingale, 
AUIred  WeUs  {Edgeworfh). 

499  Bolton, PiBr*-«ffM«,4<'., Edward  Lightweed, 
William  J.  Button,  Thomas  F.  Rawlinga. 

4M  Bolton,  Famwortht  ^c,  Joseph  Bxell, 
Henry  Burton,  B.A. 

497  Boehdale,  Unton^stred,  4«-i  Henry  Basi- 
ling, WiUiam  Cnllum,  Joseph  H.  Hopkins 
(UttUborough,  Manchester). 

490  Boehdale,  Wedep,  ^e.,  Frederick  O.  Haime, 
Henry  F.  Kelvey. 

499  Hepwood,  Joeeph  Simpeen,  who  shaU  change 
on  one  Bnnday  in  every  four  weeks  with 
the  Ministers  of  the  two  Rochdale  Cir- 
cuiU,  alternately. 

490  Bumlep,  James  Nance,  George  Charter, 
Josiah  Mee;  James  WUson,  Super- 
numerary. 
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431  PadlKam,  OMif*  Smith  (B).Joiepli  Highaok 

43f  Jiurp,  John  Nowell,  J.'  Corneliiu  Wright, 

WUllam  Ludlow  (Summerseai,  Matdut- 

Ur),  A.  Percy  WaUoa  {BadO^ffk,  Mm^ 

433  JMadtfriini,   T.  Alexander  Rnyner,  Joeiah 

Jutram  (Over-IXinam),  Thomaa  Rodsen 

{dafUm-le-Moort,    Aceringion),     John 

Cituttp. 
iUHatUnodm,   WflUam     Banting,     Joecph 

Kield,  Andrew  I.  Wharton  KRamOioaom). 
43i  AecringUm,      Edward     Watioo,    Wcelqr 

Bninyate     {OtwaUUwistU),    James    R« 

Berry 
486  Baeupt  Samoel  Wflldnaon ,  Heniy  TalenttM, 

WiUiam  Perldni,  William  Brooks  (Sung- 

forth,  BMkdaU). 
4S7  RawtenttaUiMandUtter),  Robert  Davldion, 

M.A.,  Walter  Brlscombe. 
488  Colne,  Sampson  Cocks,  Nelson   C.    Hesk 

{BarnotdMwUk,  vid  Leeds). 
439  BoiTOM/ord  emd   Ifdson  (fivmfey),  John 

Shipham  {NeUan),  John  Pogion  {Briers 

JMd),  William  Ellis  iBarrouiford). 
AMfi  CUtkeroe,     John        Hornby,       Ssmpeon 

NlchoUs. 
441  LHffk,  Thomas  Wood  (a),  Charles  W.  L. 

Chilstien,  George  H.  Appleby  [Tpidetlqf, 

Manehetler) ;  John  Saul,  D.D.  (TiflduUif), 

Supemomervy. 


XXIL  HALIFAX  AND  BRADFORD  DIB 
TRICT.-^TdAn  BatOefft  CKolrMon. 

HmUft  Hoare,  Fbumdai  BeerHarp, 

44S17al(^,  Boulh  Parade,  ^e,,   Geoiie  0. 

Barrard,  Geoi|e  Kenyan  •  Jums  Lootit, 

Bupemomeraiy. 
HiHalijtue,  WaUif,  4«.,    John  Hay,  John 

Brash,  William  Kendrew. 
444  Hvddtr^field,  Qfuen-etrtd,  4>e.,  Darld  Hay, 

Charles  Dawe,  Ralph  W.   G.    Honter 

{Mmoitdburjf). 
44A  Httddtr^field,  Biwtofi-road,  ^c,   George 

Dickenson,  Samud  Sheard,  W.  Glnyu 

Piseeoe  iUntkwaUe). 
446  IMwtflrth,  Caleb  Foster,  Yetranio  Tyas. 
ay  Sawerbp'Bridge,  John  Fletcher,  John  A. 

Barrowoloofh,  B.A.,  (King^erou,  HaH- 

fue);    Jonathan    Barrowcloogh  iKimg' 

crost,  Hai^fiix},  Snpemnmerary. 

448  AtoifiteiMl,    John   Archer,  John   Pabner 

{(art€aand,H(aifa:^, 

449  XMmortfm,  Timothy   R.  Moson,  Edwla 

Dlztn(iral«ini). 

486  HMUi^Bridgt  (Ifoidkeffcr),  Jothoa  Priest- 
ley, Arthur  B.  Holford  (ITyttolMrvyri, 
Manduiter),  William  Oalrwt  (£m(I- 
dmdm,  Jfondkeftsr). 

451  Jknbg-JkOe,  WlUiam  Watson  (»),  John 
Judson  {Pmitiam,  Bh^gUU^ 

UiBra^fitrd,  KM^gaU,  ^e.,  Heihert  HoAie, 
John  B.  Morgan,  William  Oldileld. 

488  Bra4firrd  (LowMoor),  Edward  P.  Lowiy, 
who  shall  ehaage  on  one  Suodsy  In  oreiy 
month  with  the  MIttliteii  of  the  Bndferd 
(JTIrRj^alr)  Circuit. 


484  Brad{/bird,  JtfisiMifnpwHa,^fc,  Jobb 
William    Unsworth,    WaUotd 
John  llcrrifl,  Bnpennunenry* 

486Bra^bnl,    EasOrpok^   #c^   William 

Slmpeoo,  John  W.  SOeoz,  G.  M^Kcnsle 


O. 


4a6Br(i4/brd,  Oretm  Hitt,  WiDieia  WDIey, 
Frsnds  B.  Sandbach  {Caimriew,  leads). 

487  Bra4/brd,  Qreat-Hortam,  ^c.  Robert 
Stephenson,  &A.,  Anthony  G.  Ward, 
Bamlbrd  Barrows  (Xlemien). 

486  BrtM(/brrf,  BkipUg,  Peter  Foathesilone, 
Walter  G.  Hall,  Thomas  Hind  {SaUairt, 
Leeds),  James  Ritchie  {Baitdos^  Ltedsy 

489  ITs^Alcir,  John  Rhodes  (a),  Joaeph  Ham- 
mond, Thomas  Cross;  Jonathan  J.  Bates, 
Sivemamerary. 

480  Hawartk  mtd  Osdhwrfk,  WiOlan  Maltby, 
Eaodi  Salt  (Ookiesra),  Thonaa  Rippon 
(Xotser  Tqhih)  ;  William  Safdan  (Osft- 
tsortt),  Supemamenry. 

461  BiagUf,  Jonathan  HeiMhall.  Edward  A. 
Wabu 

461  CuWmgvsorfk,  WlUam  H.  Mi^or.  who  shall 
diaoge  on  one  Sunday  in  every  fonr 
weeks  with  the  IQnislert  of  th«  Bb«ky 
Cireoit. 

463  SkipUm,  Edward  Horlon,  Isaac  PoIUtt. 

464  IMeg  (Leeds),  Jossph  WhitcsUo,  Robert  B. 

Nightingale  {JddUt^kam,  Leeds). 
468  Cross  Hills  (Leeds),  Otorwe  Wood.  Jelm  H. 

Loxley  {SOsdm,  Leeds). 
466  Orassinglan,  John  Banks,  who  diaO  chaafa 

on  one  Sunday  In  each  qoartor  with  the 

Mtailsters  of  the  Sklpton  Cireuit. 
4Bt8sttU,  Qaarge  Reid,  Joseph  H. 


( 


)v 


XXHL  LEEDS  DIBTRICT.-Voftii 
Chakman, 


John  &  IForkaian,  FiMmeial  Seerekarjf. 

466  Leeds,  Bnmswldi,  ^c,  John  8.  Wotkasao, 
WiUiam  F.  SUter,  a  A.  iCkapel'AIUr» 
fo»),  John  Pearson,  T.  Tkpley  Siiort» 
John  M.  Lobb  ( IFoedkeMSs). 

Brwidb  t  John  Famur,  Oesei  nor  ^  9s 
Jnstihdlem  House:  Bei^amln  Hellior, 
Qassieal  Tutor  f  Samoel  Coley,  n#s- 
legieal  Tutors  Edward H. Sofdan,  B.A., 
AssUtaut-Tutor. 
Woodksmss-Qreae  HAoti  (Apporisg  Bridge, 
Leeds),  Henry  H.  Chettle,  Ooveraor 
and  Chaplain;  W.  Goodhoi^  Dawson, 
First  Master. 

469  Isedf,  Ojffifrd'PIaes,  4>e.,  Anthony  Ward, 

William  H.  Thompeon,  Robert  Morton 
(Hofbsek),  Edward  Smith. 

470  Lesds,  Hsadingleg,  ^,  Haniy  W.  HoOand, 

Samuel  T.  Bosward  iKirMaU)i  John 
Burton,  SupemumsiBiy. 

471  Isedt,  8L  Peter's,  ^c,  John  Reoeher,  Paler 

Mackensie,  Samuel  T.  House. 
479£eeiff,    WeOsg,    ^e.,   Thomas   Braokas, 
Charlee    Swannell»  John    Ofbaon     U) 
{BeestomH&l), 
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479  Bramtep  (Leedi),  Jofaii  RoMeU,  Jowph 
Olphert  [aUmrUnplev,  Leedg). 

474  Armleif,  JoMph   Midgtey,   John  Ounnell 

(Farnleif,     Lieit,)     Edwin     Haywaid 
(Uor^/brtk,  Letdi). 

475  Wak^fUU,  Robert  Cooke.  George  T.  Taylor. 

Robert  F.  Cape,  Tbomae  H.  Whltamore. 

47s  Bimal  (Leeds),  Tbonutt  L.  Parker, 
Frederick  Friend  {BatUp),  Tbomae  Baine 
(WeitjfaU  HOI,  Birkaakaw),  Joiiah 
FelTUfl  {QemmeMt  ^^^ede),  Jeeeph 
CIrowther. 

i77  Marlejf,  William  Blaek,  Alfred  Fzeeman 
<a)  {CkurwtU,  Ludt). 

478  iViMbMry,  John  M.  PQter,  Anetin  Davey, 

Bdward  J.  Brailrford    {MitJIdd,  Nor- 

479  OeeeU  and  HetfUarp,  Geoife  O.  8.  Tbomae, 

Alfred  BlTldfe  (Hertunf,  WakefUld). 
4m  Kmtneberaugk,    John    Tocker,    Btarkle 

Starkie. 
4S1  HarregaUt  George    Stringer  Rove,   who 

ehaU  change  on  one  Sunday  In  every  four 

weeks  witb  tbe  Minletere  of  the  Leed* 

CireuiU,  eueeeedfttly;    John  Kirk  (a), 

Bapemameraiy. 
481  OCIfir,  Joseph  Blnns,  Abel  Wood,  Tbomae 

Bennitt  { Burtepin-  Whar/kdaie,  Leedt), 
483  PaUkif  Bridge,  John  E.  Cooke,  William  C. 

Wlttiami  {Suvmerbridge,  Ripleg,  Leede), 

Jamee  R.  Sbarpley. 
roHt^irttct,  Gregory   A.   Page,  John  IL 

Wamsley  (KnotUtigleg),  Robert  CaUey. 
OuOififrd    {ITermmUm),     Thomas    W. 

Blanehard,  Riehard   Bterens  (Methleg, 

Leedt), 
€U«k\eaiem  (JTeraMMfeii),  William    Elton 

(AdbsMMiieffcr,    JTariMmCM),    Joehua 

Johnson. 

487  readeM  {Ued»\,  WnUam  W.  Orlgf ,  who 

ehaU  change  OB  one  Sonday  to  every  four 
weeka  with  the  Miniaters  of  the  Wood- 
hoMe>GroTe  CIrenit. 

488  ITeoiflkeMif- Grove  Upperlfy-BHd^),  Heniy 

Rkhaideon,  George  H.  Bellamy  {Idie, 
leedt),  William  SteTensons  WOliam 
VlUaD,  Bopemnmeraiy. 

XXIY.  SHEFFIELD  DUTRICT.-^OMer 
CUiflkam,  Qudrman. 

reaOertUne  KOUU,  Finaneiai  Seeretarg. 

488  Bk^Od,  Carver-ttretl,  4e.,  Jamee  Clap- 
ham,  John  Hohnee,  J.  OlaphamGreaTest 
DIzon  Naylor,  Snpemmnerery. 
iresiey  C0lE«»,  William  Jeseop,  Goremor 
andChaptoln. 

400  Sheffield,  VerfOkitreti,  ^e,,  Featherstone 
Kellett,  Thomas  Brigfaouse,  James  Finch, 
Marshall  Hartley  {AUereUfe) ;  Samuel 
HerriU  (IFoocOhoMM),  Supernumerary. 

4OlSH0leld,  Bbeneter,  fc,  George  Walker, 
Owen  Oaviee,  Edward  R.  Edwards. 

49»8k0leUl,  Bnuuwtek,  George  B.  Young. 
John  Clegg*  Jamee  H.  Pawlyn. 

i»8ket^M,  Thandife,  ^e.,  Jamee  Smith, 
Bemoel  Dodge. 

484  CkeeterfUld,  John  MacUntoeh,  Ohartee  A. 
CoUiogwood,  Robert  Mandate :  WUltam 
Crooket  ( ^HOUUiglom),  SupenuniNnry. 


493  BakeietU,  Samuel  Taylor,  who  shall  change 
on  one  Sunday  In  every  six  weeks  with 
the  Ministers  of  the  Matlock  and  Bradwell 
Circuits,  alternately. 

496  BradufOl  {SheffUUf),  Jeeeph  Hirst. 

497  Rotkerham,  Samuel  Brown  (a),  John  Mack, 

William  R.  Stewart;  John  Khrk  (e). 
Supernumerary. 

498  Wa^'upon-Deame,    John    S.  Fordham, 

Charles  G.  Turton  (Rawmareh,  Rotker' 
ham),  Robert  Renton  {Jlajfitrnd,  Beam' 
tUy),  Richard  F.  Broomfleld  (£Mn(ofi- 
Bridge,  JZoOeHbam). 

499  DoneeuUr,  Edmund  Oldflcld,  Luke  Scott, 

John  S.  Sfanon,  John  Jackson  (Theme), 
MO  BamOeg,  PhOip  Fowler,  William  King,  S. 

Birt  Coley    {Brierleg)',    John    Imlseon 

(Hemeteorih,  PenUfi^id),  Supernumerary. 
801  Bet/inrd,  William  Swallow,  Henry  Bunting, 

Cornelius  Wood. 
MS  Werktopt  Edmund  B.  Warters,  Daniel  G. 

Mailiard ;  Thomas  Denham,  Supeniume- 

XXV.  NOTTINGHAM  AND  DERBY 

DISTRICT.^-JIJtfAarrf  Broim  (a),  ChedrwuM, 

Nieholat  Bopnt,  Flnmneiai  BeereUerp, 

A03  Nottingham,  Ilaii/ax-ptaee,  Richard  Brown 
<a),  WUilam  L.  WatUneon,  Wlllfam  J. 
Cooke,  W.  Theophilus  Davison,  M.A., 
W.  Soott  Page  iEatelife-on-Trenl) ;  John 
Watson  (a),  CharlM  Haydon,  Supema- 
merarlee. 

A04  Nattimgham,  WeOep,  ^c,  William  H.  Com* 
forth,  Nicholas  Boyns,  T.  Galhmd  Hart- 
ley; John  H.  FauU  (Beasien),  Snpemn- 
me»ry. 

505  IlketUme,  Edward  D.Webb,  John  WIleon(B). 

808  Mm^fUld,  Henry  Balls,  John  Jenkln. 
SewtkieeB,  Jabea  Chambers. 

507  Newark,  William  H.  Cave,  John  &  Paler, 
John  dements ;  William  Satchell,  So* 


BOB  Bingham,  Henry   M.    RatellSli,    Jooeph 

Rhodes  (a). 
BOBLeieetUr,  BidUp-elreet,  George  Oumodi, 

WlUfaun  Hawken,  JeremfaJi  Dodeworth. 
610  Leieetter,     Bwmberttemtrcad,    Analnloa 

Burgese,  George  Woodcock. 
511  MeUoM-lfoiebrflir,  Henry  Brown,  William 

K.  Hardy. 
519  OttUum,  Winiam  Holdsworth,  Charlee  M. 

Greenway  {Upplt^iham), 
BlBBUm^ord,  Thomas  R.  Joaee,  Rowland  A. 

Wood. 
514  OranXham,  Samuel  Hutton,  Robert  N.  Bar- 

ritt;  Aadrew  Maeklntosh,  Superaume- 

rsry. 
516  PWerboroi^,  Joeeph  B.  Daweon,  M.D., 

Henry  J.  Brookfleld  (CrewitmS),  imeislk 

Wateon  (a). 

516  Xow^Uorm^il,  John  Thomas  (•),  Andrew 

Doel. 

517  Caetle  Damingtm,  Jamee  M'Turk,  Daniel 

Eyre  (Melfroiime,  I>«r5y)  i  John  Paihes, 
Supemumetary. 
618  Derbp,  King-etreei,  ^,  WUilam  D.  Tyack, 
Bei^amfai  G.  Wilkhuco. 
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519  Derbif,  Green-kiU,  4re.,  George  F.  Wlilte, 

Jamei  Hind ;  FrwcU  8.  Keeling,  Baper- 
Dumenuj. 

520  Ashbourne,  Alfred  Kent,  who  shell  change 

on  one  Sunday  in  every  six  weeks  with 
the  Ministers  of  the  Uttozeter  Circuit. 

5S1  Belper,  John  Ward,  John  W.  Denbam. 

iii  Riplep,  Derbp,  Robert  Brown,  Clement 
Btuchbery  (Riddinfft,  A^rdon),  Thomas 
H.  Leeson  (BlakewOl,  A^freUm)i  James 
J.  Topbam,  Supernumerary. 

523  Athltp'de-la-Zottcht  Thomas  Leach,  Qoorge 

Gregor  {Meatkam,  AtAerstone),  George 
E.  Cutting,  George  C.  Coad  (Coalvilk, 
Leicester], 

524  Woodville  {Burton-on-Trent.  and  Sieadlin' 

cote,  William  Talbot,  who  shall  change  on 
obe  Sunday  in  every  four  weeks  with  the 
Ministers  of  the  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  Cir- 
cuit ;  Thomas  Kilner,  Supernumerary. 

his  Burton- on-Trent,  James  Buntfaig,  George 
S.  Daniels  {Tamworfh),  George  P.  Sum- 
merhays. 

096Mdtfock,  Joseph  Sutton  (IfaOoeik-Bett), 
James  Dranunond  {Matlock  •  Bridge) ; 
Frederiek  SU^t,  Snpemomerary. 

XX  n.  LINCOLN  DISTRICT.— Ben^fn  & 
Waddft  Chairman, 

John  E^^nion,  Financial  Seerdarjf* 

597  Lineoln,  John  EgUnton,   Wniiam  R.  C. 

Cockill,  Charles  W.    Frest,    John  H. 

Corran,  William  Oardam ;  John  Nichol- 
son, Supernumerary. 
5S8  8leaJ»rd,  Mark  Davenport,  Henry  Gibson 
*  {Navenbf,    QranOum),  Walter  Fuller, 

James  HaUlday. 
Si9  MarkU'Hasen,  James  Cooke  (e),  Alfred 

Levell,  Samuel  Green. 
590Jkm(ft,    Benjamin    B.    Waddy,    Thomas 

Champness,    William    Brewins    {North 

Somercotei,   Orimtbp),    W.  Haiyreaves 

Cooper. 
531  Homeastie,  William  M.  Stapleton,  Wniiam 

GriiBths,  George  Smith  (■) ;  Samuel  JoD, 

Supernumerary. 
5ttBardheir,  Christopher  B.  Sykes,  Edward 

Burton. 

533  Al/Mi,  James  Kendall,  Joieph  Little  (b) 

{Hogsthorpe),  Ralph  M.  Spoor,  Robert 
W.  Little;  Thomas  Sheldon,  Bupenin- 
merary. 

534  Coning^,  John  Walters,  who  shall  change 

on  one  Sunday  ha  each  quarter  with  the 
Ministers  of  the  Horncastle  Circuit. 

539  Spilsbg,  Thomas  Hardy,  Robert  J.  Thomas, 

Thomas  F.  Lockyer,  B.A. 

536  Boston,  Thomas  Hashun,  Heary  Marefabank, 

Thomas  H.  Lomas. 

537  Wainjleet,  Edward    B.    Finder,    Mfohaal 

Thompson  ( Wrangle,  BnUm). 

538  Spalding,  Edwin  Bbke,  GeoigeSwldenbank. 
530  Hottteaek,  James  Kent,  who  shall  change  on 

one  Sunday  in  every  six  weeks  with  the 
Mtailsters  of  the  Spalding  Circuit. 

540  Bowms,  George  Smith  (c^,  who  shall  change 

on  one  Sunday  In  each  quarter  with  the 
Ministm  of  the  Spalding  Ctavolt. 


BiMlriet  'Misiionark^^tim  Taylor  (a) 
(BoeUm),  William  J.  Graves  (Leutt),  who 
shall  act  under  the  direction  of  the  Cbair- 
man  of  the  District. 

XXVn.  HULL  DISTRICT.- JM»  ^yflk,  D.Z>., 
Chairman, 

Bavid  Barkg,  Fistaneial  Seerdarg. 

941  HuU,  fFaUkam-Mireel,  ^e^  David  Bail^, 

Walter  S.  Nicbol,  J.  Ernest  Clapliam, 

FnnkBallard. 
542  HuU,  Ooorge-gard,  ^c,  Geoige  Scott  (b), 

Thomas    Nattrass,    John  H.    Qrubbi 

Robert  Jackson  {SaUm),  Sapcmoraersiy. 

543irttU,   Qreai  Thamian'Sireet,    ^c,    J<^ 

Lyth,  D.D.,  John  Henshall,  Jamee  Lewis 

(Hetsle). 

UiBeverleg,  Joseph  R.  Chmrfnenn,  «*t«««* 

Reynolds. 
aSBriffleld,  Thomas  Deny,  Joseph  Tkykir. 

Henry  Scholefield;  John  T.  Harwood, 

Supemnmeraiy. 

546  HowUn,  John  Connon,  WflUam  D.  Barton, 

William  A.  Phillpa. 

547  Ptttru^pfon,  John  Andenon,  Anthony  Stoves. 
548irtfmMa,  Arthur    A.  Southwns,  Alfrsd 

Kirk. 

549  Qrimsbg,  Qtmrge-^lnd,  ^c,  Samnel  Simp- 

son (A),  Robert  Peenett*  W.  Davlcs  Wil. 
Uams,  Joel  Mallinson;  Jamas  Little 
{CIMorpts),  Bupemnmeniy. 

550  Qrimaibg,  Caittor-and  LaeAg,  ^.»  Martin 

Jubb  (Caittar),  Joaepb  M.  Browne  ( ITnl- 
tham). 

551  Gainsborough,  James  Sheaiman,  Fkndviek 

Barber,  Chaclce  F.   Riehardaon,   B.A. 
(Misterton), 
SMBpworlh,  Bsnsirg,  John    Eaton,   Joaeph 
Charlesworth  {OwsUm-Ferrg,  Basoirp.) 

553  8%aUM,  Abraham  Fearoe,  Thomas  Jenkia ; 

Thomas  Fearson  (a)  (Dtat,  ScAy),  Bn* 
pemumerary. 

554  OooU,  Feliz  H.  Plefcworth,  Mattlitv  a 

Fennington. 
955  Brigg,  George  C.  Taylor,  William  ReynoMa 

(Kirton-Undstg,  Uneoln),   Francis  8. 

Hagen. 
556  Barton-oit-Humber,  Isaac  Rodgers,  Edwaid 

Barber.Fatrick  Fisey  ( ITinfcrien,  Br^). 

John  Smith  (b)  {Uleebg). 
55}  BridUs^ton,  Bamoal  M*  Auh^  {BridUmgtm^ 

Qiuqr),  G.  Lnpton  Allen,  B.  Blanshaid 

Keeling;  Matthew  Banks.  John  Pfaakaoj 

{KOham,  HuU),  Bnpemamcrariae. 


W. 


XXTIIL  YORK  DISTRICT.—. 

Briggs,  M[*A-,  {AairiMN. 


Thomas  Braekenburp,  Finandai  Seerdarp. 

958  rork,  Keio-^brset,  ^-c,  Thomas  Braekea* 
buiy,  John  H.  Anderson,  W.  Notioo 
Mibies,  WilUam  O.  Beeidmore  ;  William 
Jewett,  Thomas  Pearson  (c)  Snpemo- 
meraries. 

559  Tork,  Weslep,  4^.,  James  Hni^as,  Harrfson 
Fen  wick ;  RfchaidFekhi  Supsnrameiaiy. 


BBLIOIOUS  XHTELLIOEKCE. 
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a60  Tadeatter,  TboniM  Wllkinaon,  John  F. 
Raw,  Wllliun  Hare  {BottonSpa] ;  Tho- 
mas Dickia,  Supernumerary. 

561  PocJUingUm,  Thomas  Craven,  WOllam  H. 

Maude,   Frederick  M.  Lowry  (Market- 
IFeij^tan). 

562  MaUon,  William  Foster,  Ebeoftier  A.  Gar- 

diner, John  P.  Elton. 
5«3  Easingwold,  George  Cartwrlght,  Frederick 

B.  Swift  (SkeHf'HuttM,  York),  Charlea 

HaUer  CMkrton). 
BGi  HdmOep  ( York),  Henry  Laugher,  who  shall 

change  on  one  Sunday  in  every  four  weeks 

with  the  Ministers  of  the  Kirby-Moorside 

Chrcuit. 
MO  Scarborough,  Frederick  W.  Brlggs,  M.A., 

Joseph  Cranswick,  William  J.  Mazris. 
566  Skerbum,  Henry  Needle,  Chaiies  Thomas. 
6ffl  Fiiqf,    James    Bogden,     Joseph     Dixon 

iBunnumibw,  Torks). 
068  Pickering,  William  Sinclair,  Robert  Lickes. 

669  Kirbp-Moortidc,    William    D.    Johnson, 

George  Makin  {Boiedalc,  Pickering), 

670  TMrsk,  Joseph  Officer,  John  L  Britten; 

Alexander  T.  Weir,  Supernumerary. 

671  SorVuOUrUm,   Seth   Dixon  (a),  Joshua 

Leadbeater  (BrosipCom'). 
67S  Bipon,   Miles  B.   Pickering.  Thomas  J. 

Kent,  William  Barnes  {Boroughbridgct 

York), 
673  Sdbg,  Joseph  DysoD,  James  L.  Fosnett, 

Frederick  Hainesi 


XXIX.    WHITBY  AND  DARLINGTON 
DISTRICT^Hsmy/.  £to^.  Chairman, 

John  WeaiheriU,  Financial  Secretary. 

674  ITAilfry,  JohnWeatherUI,J.  Harrop  Taylor 
(Robin  Hood'i  Bap),  Thomas  Austin; 
Thompson  Hesk,  Snpemnmerary. 

575  Deitbg  { Yarm),  Thomas  Cannell,  Jonathan 
Hewitoon  {GlaUdaU  Ends,  Yarm). 

676  StokeOeg,  Richard  W.Butterworth,  Stephen 

G.  Scott  (Etton,  Middisiborough), 

677  Ouitborough  and  Redcar,  George  Abbott, 

Edward  Knibbs  IR^dcar),  Simpson  John- 
son {8altbum4>p-the'8ea), 

678  Lq/lkoutt-in-aeveland  and  StaUket,  Joseph 

Bentley,  James  R.  Imlsson. 
67d  Iktrlington,  Henry  J.  Staley,  Samuel  H. 
Morton,  Charles  H.  Gongh,  James  Crit- 
chison. 

680  Stockton,  Lionel  D.  Reay,  Richard  Butter- 

worth,  Agur  B.  Gardiner. 

681  Middkiborougk,  John  H.  Norton,  Alfrsd 

H.  YUie,  Charles  J.  Back ;  Harry  Pedley, 
Supernumerary. 
688  Hartlepool,   Robert   Haworth,   James  E. 
Hargreaves  (Wett  Hartkpool), 

683  Bctmard'Catfie,  Willhun  H.  Robson,  JuUns 

Brigg ;  Edward  Nye  {Barmingkam) ,  Hugh 
Johnson,  Supernumeraries. 

684  Bishop-Auckland,  Richard  Stepney,  Charles 

Brlghottse  {New  ShUdon),  John  R.  Ben- 
nett,   Thomas   J.    Haughton    (IFitton 
Park). 
Wi  Spennpmoor,  John    W.     Onke,    Charles 
Bryant. 


£86  Crook,  Thomas  Hepton,  Gregory  Rentoa 

(WiUipgton), 
687  Middleham,  Tilney  Rising,  Thomas  Barr 

(Leybum^  Bsdale). 
568  Hawes,  John  Booth,  who  shall  change  on 

one  Sunday  in  each  quarter  with  the 

Ministers  of  the  Middleham  Circuit. 

689  Richmond,   Robert  Lewis  (a),  John  T. 

Duncan. 

690  Rselh,  James  A.  RImmer,  Ernest  S.  Tbies 

(Qunnertide,  Richmond). 
501  Bedale,    George    Hughes,   Jacob  Turrey 
{Masham),  Jabex  Parkyn. 

XXX.  NEWCASTLE  DlSTRlCt^Frederie 
Qrtsva,  Chairman. 

Hetuy  W,  JaOtson,  B,A.,  Financial  Seeretarg. 

692  NctoeasOe-upon-Tgne,  Brunswick,  ire,  Fre- 
deric G  reeves,  Frederick  E.  Toyne, 
Joshua  Haigh,  George  H.  Shafto  {HsaUm), 
Richard  Middleton. 

698  NewcastU-upon'Tgne,  Bktiheim-^trod,  ^c, 
Robert  Eardley,  B.A.,  Samuel  Lees, 
Forster  Crosier,  Henry  H.  Cbpham 
{Lsmington) ;  William  J.  Hedley,  Super- 
numerary. 

694  Gatuhead,  High  Wat  sired,  James  Wright, 
Henry  H.  Yowles. 

605  Gateshead,  Bensham-road,  James  Cuthbert- 

son,  Edwin  Mosserop. 

596  North  ShUlds,  George  Rowe,  William  M. 

Kidman,  Joseph  A.  Beet  (Tgnsmouth). 

597  South  Shields,  Thomas  Huhne,  David  Tho- 

mas, William  H.   Walker  (Jarrow-on- 
Tgne). 
593  Blgth,  Arthur  Wilkinson,  MiOo'  F-  P«et 

599  Morpeth,  Joshua  Fielden,  who  shall  change 

on  one  Sunday  in  every  six  weeks  with 
the  Ministers  of  the  Blyth  Circuit. 

600  Sunderland,  Sans'Slreet,  S^c,  Samuel  Lord, 

William  J.  Brown,  John  W.  Henderson. 

601  Sunderland,  Fawcett-strett,  ^c.,  Henry  W. 

Jackson,  B.A.,  James  F.  Broughton. 
608  Sunderland,  Whitburn' streel,  ^c,  Thomas 
B.  Butcher. 
N.B.— Each  Minister  hi  the  Bans-street  and 
Fawcett-street  Circuits  shall  give  one 
Sunday  in  each  quarter  to  the  Whitbum- 
street  Circuit ;  and  Bans-street  shall  give 
one  evenbng  weekly  to  Whitbum-street 

603  Houghton-le- Spring,  George  Hobson,  Wil- 

liam Fern,  Isaiah  Parker  {New-Herring' 
ton.  Fence  Houses), 

604  Durham,  Robert  Buck,  W.  Boswell  Low- 

ther,  John  Kinnings. 

606  Chester-U' Street,  Joseph  R.  Hewitson,  who 

shall  change  on  two  Sundays  in  each 
quarter  with  the  Mhilsters  of  the  Durham 
Circuit 

606  Thornleg  (Trimdon'Orange),  William  B. 

Gardner,  William  J.  Rogers. 

607  Wolsittgham,  Samuel  Cooke,   William  T. 

Jones  (Tow  Law,  Darlington). 
St.  John's  Chapel  (Darlington),  Benjamin 
Smith  (B),  George  Oyston,  B.A.  {Stan' 
hope,  Darlington), 

608  Hexham,  Edmund  Lockyer,  Samuel  Adeoek 

(Ci9r6ric^on-2Vfw),  Clement  8.  Reader. 
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&»SMU^'BHdge,    Ama   Ednaa, 

Ilenwood,  8«niid  Look  (atodtMtt,  Cx 
Durham}, 

610  AtHm,  Robert  Cms.  Wfllbni  &  Bftol,  U.L. 

{BaiimlMk,CarlisU),  Joho  R.ClMiiiiMOB. 

611  AUemdak-Tntm,  Andrew  Palmer,  TbomM 

Dodd   (Liwtatmifi'Drae,    IrnHgUg-UiUi, 

Ifartkuwibtrkmdtl* 
6ia  Alnwick,  WiUiun  Robbuoo  (a),  who  diAll 

change  on  one  Snndaj  in  eeoh  quarter 

with  the  Minister  of  the  BerwiciL  Circalt. 
619  Benoiek-njwii-Tieeed,  Richard  Crosier,  who 

•hall  five  two  Sund^rt  in  each  qaa«ier  to 

the  AUiwiclc  Cireolt 


XX XL  CARLISLE  DISTRICT.— Oeovye 
.  AiUm,  GkUrman, 

Tkomat  M»  Rodham,  FUtaiulai  Secrelarp. 

aiACariisU,  Geoife  Alton*  Robert  Amy*, 
Henry  J.  Comieh. 

615  Brampton,  Jodah  ToUady,  who  shall  shange 

on  one  Sunday  in  each  quarter  with  the 
Ministers  of  the  Carlisle  Circuit. 

616  WhUdMven,  Samuel  8.  Taylor,  James  Tay- 

lor (a)  {CUatcr  Moor,  Oarn/brih),  Hamp- 
son  S.  Eckersley. 

61 7  Workington,  George  Sanderson,  Henry  Bar- 

golne  {ffarrinffton,  Oumberlandy. 
61B  Coekemuwth   and    Ketwtek,    Thomas  M. 

Rodham,  CrawshawHargreaTes(£enff<dk\ 
919  AppUbp  and   Kirkby'Stephen,  Thomas  J. 

Macartney,  George  Parlier  (b)  (JTirtty- 

610  PemHth,  William  L.  Wlngell,  Theophllus  D. 
Anderson,  B.A. 

6tl  Kirkotwaid,  Thomas  HargrsaTSS,  John 
Baker  (Sk(r%oUh,  PmtHtk), 

6tt  Wigton  and  liarfport,  Thomas  Stephenson, 
Frederick  Law  (Jtarjfpcfrt). 

6ta  JTflMroi,  George  T.  Duon,  Thomas  Rae 
{Awhluide,  Windermere),  Richard  F. 
Bsmshaw. 

mSedbergk,  Charles  H.  Barton,  who  shall 
change  on  one  Sunday  In  each  quarter 
with  the  Ministers  of  the  Kendal  Circnit. 

685  Uloerttone,  Joseph  Bate,  J.  Reeves  Brown 
{Dalton-in-Fumeee),  Peter  Thompson 
{Broit(fhton'i»'Fnrnesei,  William  Tkylor 
(MUlom), 

996  BarroW'in'Fameti,  David  Williams,  Wil- 
liam Dison. 

617  Dumfries,  James  Duff,  who  shall  diange  on 
one  Sunday  In  each  quarter  with  the 
MhUstem  of  the  Carlisle  Circuit. 


XXXIL  ISLE  OF  MAN  DISTRICT.— ITcmy 
Orakam,  OuUrman, 

618  Doufitas,  Henry  Graham,  John  Qrsenwood, 
William  Arrowsmlth. 

6i9  CaetUtotm,  Bdward  Fison,  Thomas  J.  Fair- 
less. 

6S0  Rameaif,  BenJanUn  N.  Haworth,  Thoous  H. 
Penrith,  Frederick  Hughes. 

631  Peel,  George  H.  Chambers,  BeBjamin  Lawn. 


XXXHL  EDOfBURGH  AKD  ABBBDBRN 
DIBTBICT.->/Mipk  Bus*.  Chatrman 

r.  ImgUt  WcUkn  Financial  fisenlanr. 

9n  BditUmrgh,  Joaeph    Bash,    Bemjoadn  B. 

Hawkins. 
6IS  LoUh,  Geoige  Hack,  who  AaU  ehango  oa 
one  Sandaj  In  every  six  weeks  with  the 
Ministers  of  the  Bdh^argh  CIreoit 
634i>iiiiter,  Samuel  WUson,  who  ahallehnaie 
on  one  Banday  In  each  qoartar  with  tha 
Ministers  of  the  Bdinbngh  Olicalt 
Oiaegom,  Jokn-ttroet,  ^«.,  WilUam 
M.A.,  WUliam  J. 
Ba^er,  Supemnmecarj. 
flloa^eif,  BL  Thomas**,  f  c.» 
who  shall  dmagtoaoMBoBday  la 
six  weeks  wUh  the  Mhiislor  of  ttit  OlM- 
gow  (fialkearl-road)  CJreal^ 
6S7  (Rsegom,  flattcarf  road,  ^e»,  WDIkHa  Bar- 
lowcloogh ;  David  Stewart,  Bapoiauaw- 
aiy 
etet^gom,  CKarsmeaf-^lrMl,  #«.•  JaaMi  A* 

Maodooald. 
Qlaegem,  PaMeg-road,  David  BolOBoa. 

640  Qrtemoek,  James  Boltoa,  who  ihaa  diaage 

on  one  Sunday  in  every  sia  weeks  with  the 
Minister  of  the  Ola^ow  (Paiiby-read) 
Circuit. 

641  Damterlon,  Joeeph    Bacoa,    who     aha! 

change  on  one  Sunday  In  eveiy  six  weeks 

with  the  Mhilster  of  the  Ghugow  ifiian-^ 

moni-itrtet)  ClroniL 

64i  Jjpr,  WilUam  Jackson  (n),  WlUlam  Brown 

(Qlrvan).WillfauBH  Ooradtoe  (ITtsiiarloa). 

643  AiedHe,  Bdward  J.  Smith  (Oiattri^t),  who 

shall  change  on  one  Sunday  in  evwy  els 
weeks  with  the  Ministers  of  the  Qlaagov 
( Jbka-sAresI)  CIroait. 

644  Wattaeettone,  George  M.Cenedge(Jtorfrffi» 

bp'Falkirk), 
6tf  ArmadaU  {MaihgaU\  UMe  H.  ADca,  FUHy 
Bainbridge  (fltamoanaa-^  JWUrk). 

646  Kileptk  (Glatgom),  ThooMM  A.  Seed,  ate 

shall  change  oa  one  Sunday  in  every  six 
weeks  with  the  Mhiiatorof  the  WaUaea- 
stone  Circuit. 

647  Stirling  and  Domt,  Thomas  H.  HID,  who 

shall  preach  at  Wallaoestono  on  oao  i 

day  in  eveiy  six  weeks. 
9a  Aberdeen,     T.    IngUs    Walsh, 

Spooaer  (JavsrvHr),  Alexaader  Bonow- 

man  (PctrrAcod). 
649  Dimdsf,  Weerd^road,  Thomaa  BroadbeaL 
9BXI  Dw%dee,   Vietoria-road,  Jamoa  Fleloher, 

who  shall  change  on  one  Sanday  in  eveiy 

month  with  the  Mhilsterof  the  Doadee 

{Ward-road)  Circuit. 
651  Pertt,W.Wheatley  Smith,  who  tfiallehaaft 

on  one  Sunday  In  every  six  weeks  with  the 

Mhiistcrs  of  the  Dundee  Ctreotte,  atter* 

nately. 
95i  Arbroath  and   Montroee,  Joha   Mearaa, 

George  Ingman  (Menfrest) ;  Joha  Drafea 

(^rdreofk),  Sapemumerary. 

653  Banf,  FiancIs  Truman,  W.  Barkllt  Dalby 

(Poriecfie),  Thomas  Bird  (Psrl  flifrvloat 
Foehabere). 

654  Invemeee,  George  SonthaQ. 
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XXXIV.  ZETLAND  DISTRICT.— 
Thomas  B,  HorreUt  Chairman. 

655  Lerwick,  Thoouu  H.  Horrellt  WiUUm  H. 

Farnell  (ScaUotoav), 

656  Dunratneu,  John  H.  Hendenon. 

657  WalU,  Arthur  Roberta. 

658  Nortkmavin  atkd  DeUing,  John  D.  CUrk. 
059  North  ItUt  iUfUt),  Pet«r  Robert!. 

K.a— 1.  The  Hi&lflten  in  the  Zetland  Iilei 


•ball  change  regularij  with  eaeh  other, 
nndcr  the  direction  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  District. 

9.  The  Zetland  Dlitriet  It  placed  under 
the  euperviiion  of  the  Home  Miseionaxy 
Committee. 

3.  BubicriptioDa  in  aid  of  the  work  of 
Oed  in  the  Zetland  lelee  may  be  paid  to 
the  Tret^vfra  of  the  Home-Misaton  and 
Contingent  Fund. 


OBITUARY  OF  WESLEYAN  MINISTERS. 


Q.  What  minisien  baY«  died  sinoe 
the  last  Conference] 

A.  ] .  In  OrecU  Briiain,  the  twenty- 
Bix  following : — 

1.  Thoxas  Bubbows;  who  wu  bom 
in  Manchester,  Aagnst  29th,  1807.  He 
was  conyerted  to  Qod  in  early  life, 
while  a  scholar  in  a  Sabbath-school,  in 
which  he  afterwards  became  a  teacher. 
In  1881  he  entered  the  minisfciy,  and 
was  appointed  to  Jamaica,  where, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  West  Indies, 
lie  laboured  for  fourteen  years.  On  his 
return  to  England,  he  travelled  in 
varions  Circuits,  in  which  his  ministra- 
tions were  both  acceptable  and  useful. 
Having  been  appointed  by  the  Confer- 
ence to  the  Kington  Circuit,  he  com« 
menced  in  1871  a  three  years'  course  of 
service,  in  which  he  manifested  much 
diligence  and  earnestness  in  the  salva* 
tion  of  souls.  His  last  illness,  which 
was  short,  was  brought  on  by  his  taking 
cold,  and  took  the  form  of  diphtheria, 
from  which  he  died  on  Monday,  August 
17th,  1874.  Daring  his  life  he  was  re- 
spected by  all  who  knew  him.  One  of 
his  colleagues  speaks  of  him  as  htving 
been  "  exceedingly  kind,  a  conscientious 
and  good  m&n^"  and  adds  that  they 
"scarcely  ever  parted  without  his  saying, 
'  Let  us  preach  for  souls.' "  Many  were 
those  who  found  peac)  with  God  through 
his  instrumentality.  He  had  been  look- 
ing forward  with  some  degree  of  plea- 
sure to  entering  on  a  ne  wsphere  of  labour 
in  the  Andover  Circa  it.  Oa  the  morn- 
ing of  his  death,  he  rose,  bat  after 
taking  some  refreshment  again  retired; 
and  soon  afterwards,  turning  to  his 


daughter,  he  said,  "  Best,  perfect  rest," 
and  passed  away ;  thus  suddenly  ending 
a  ministry  which  had  been  sustained 
during  forty-three  years. 

2.  Hbnbt  Pops  Wilson;  who  was 
bom  in  London,  May  11th,  1826.  The 
Christian  training  which  he  enjoyed  in 
a  home  distinguished  by  earnest  godli- 
ness led  him,  when  very  joung,  to  a 
decided  closure  with  the  Lord  Jesus; 
and,  as  he  grew  up  to  manhood,  his 
piety  was  gradually  developed  and 
matured.  After  engaging  in  various  sub- 
ordinate branches  of  service  to  Christ  In 
His  Church,  he  was  accepted  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  ministry,  and  admitted 
to  the  Richmond  Branch  of  the  Theo- 
logical Institution.  Thence  he  went  to 
the  West  Indies,  where  he  spent  eight 
years  in  useful  labour.  After  his  return 
home,  he  was  appointed  to  Paris,  and 
then  to  various  English  Circuits,  until, 
in  1872,  he  was  compelled,  by  the  total 
failure  of  his  health,  to  become  a  Super- 
numerary. He  was  a  diligent,  faitUfal, 
laborious  mimster  of  Christ,  and  was 
particularly  assiduous  in  pastoral  visit- 
ation. Not  a  few  were  led  to  the  Saviour 
through  his  instrumentality,  and  many 
more  were  comforted  and  strengthened 
by  Us  counsels  and  his  sympathy.  The 
period  of  his  retirement  was  one  of 
much  weakness  and  depression,  but  he 
was  enabled  to  rest  on  the  great  facts 
and  truths  which  he  had  spent  his  life 
in  proclaiming,  and  realised  the  sustain- 
ing power  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  He 
died  at  Homsey,  August  24th,  1874,  in 
the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
twentj-fourth  of  his  ministry. 
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3.  Pma  Samuel;  wlio  was  bom  in 
the  city  of  Edinbnrgb,  Aagnst  22iid, 
1804,  and  died  at  Bedford,  Angast  26Ui, 
1874.  Wliile  a  Biudent  in, the  Bojal 
Acadtmj  of  hia  natiye  city,  he  was  a 
Babjeet  of  deep  reUgiovB  kapreeaions, 
and  vnited  himiBelf  to  the  PreBbyierian 
Church.  During  a  sojourn  in  London, 
he  was  invitsd  to  attend  the  Wealeyan- 
Hethodist  ministry,  and  was  introdaced 
to  a  class-meeting,  by  which  means  he 
became  instracted  in  "  the  way  of  God 
more  perfectly.'*  On  his  return  to  Edin- 
bnrgh,  he  anited  himself  to  the  Metho- 
dist Society,  and  was  led  to  undertake 
the  work  of  a  Local-preacher.  Amongst 
other  instances  of  nsefnlness,  it  m^  be 
stated  that  he  was  the  means  of  leading 
the  late  Bey.  George  Scott,  D.D.,  to 
become  a  Methodist.  In  the  year  1830, 
he  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the 
ministry,  and  in  1831  was  sent  ont  as  a 
missionary  to  the  West  Indies,  where  he 
laboaredforthirteen  years  withdiligenee 
and  BQCcess.  On  Ids  return  home,  he 
aealoosly  prosecuted  his  sacred  toil,  in 
Tarions  Circuits,  until  the  Conference  of 
1668,  when  &iling  health  compelled 
him  to  retire  as  a  Supernumerary.  He 
settled  in  Bedford,  where,  by  his  amiable 
dispoiition,  catholic  spirit,  and  readi- 
ness to  aid  in  every  good  work,  he  won 
the  esteem  both  of  our  own  people  and 
of  those  of  ether  Denominations.  As  a 
minister, he  was  well  grounded  in  Cfaris- 
iian  theology,  and  took  great  delight  in 
preaching  and  in  conducting  prayer- 
meetings.  He  was  also  yery  abbentiye 
to  the  young,  and  exceedingly  diligent 
in  pastoral  yisitation.  On  the  eyening 
of  his  death  he  met  his  class  as  usoal, 
and  gaye  ont  on  tbat  occasion  the 
hymn,— 

'*  Come,  let  us  Join  our  frie&di  aboTe,*'  etc. 

He  afterwards  attended  public  worship 
with  eyident  enjoyment.  He  retired  to 
rest  apparently  in  better  health  than 
usual,  but  in  a  few  minutes  was  called  to 
his  reward.  "Absent  from  the  body," 
he  was  "  present  with  th6  Lord."  He 
died  in  the  seyenty-first  jear  of  his  age, 
and  the  forty-fourUi  of  his  ministry. 

4.  William  Btthwat  ;  who  was  bom 
at  Dudley,  in  theyear  1796,  of  Methodist 
parents.  He  was  conyerted  in  his  six- 
teenth year,  and  called  into  the  min- 
istry in  1824.    After  labouring  almost 


uninterruptedly,  and  yery  meceutuVj, 
for  forty  jears,  he  retired  in  1864  to 
Manchester ;  and  snboequently,  in  1 869, 
to  Didsbuiy,  where  he  died,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1874.  Mr.  Bythway  was  a  man  of 
good  natural  endowmenta,  and  waa 
esteemed  for  his  sound  judgment^  un- 
swerying  integrity,  and  fenrid  pio^. 
His  character  was  singularly  transparsat 
and  well-balanced.  His  preaehing  waa 
racy,  aensible,  and  practical;  and  a 
fluent  and  natural  deliyery  made  hia 
earnest  addresies  acceptable  and  useful 
to  all  clasaes  of  hearen,  especially 
mature  Christiana.  By  the  fidthfal  im- 
proyement  of  his  abiliUes  he  was  enabled 
to  fill  with  credit  his  position  in  our 
ministry.  On  becoming  a  Supernu- 
merary he  fully  employed  his  time,  as 
strength  permitted,  in  preaehing,  yiait- 
ing  the  sick,  leading  a  class,  and  other 
similar  Christian  labours.  He  died, 
in  the  "  full  assurance  of  fidth,"  in  his 
serenty-eighth  year,  after  a  conrsa  of 
unbroken  fidelity  and  uniform  excel- 
lence. 

S.  John  Snysirs ;  who  was  bom  on 
January  7th,  1790,  at  Buncten,  near 
Downham,  Norfolk.  For  seyeral  yeaza 
he  was  a  subject  of  religious  impressionB^ 
and  in  1809,  haying  resolyed  to  dedicate 
himself  to  God,  he  found  peace  through 
trusting  in  "the  blood  of  Jesus."  After 
haying  been  a  Local-preadier  a  short 
time,  he  was  proposed  as  a  candidate 
for  the  ministry,  and  accepted.  Ln  1813 
he  began  his  ministerial  career  at  Hud- 
dersfield.  He  was  possessed  of  a  highly- 
sensitiye  conscience,  and  walked  per- 
sistently in  the  path  of  duty.  It  waa 
his  great  desire  to  be  a  thorough 
Methodist  preacher,  not  only  proclaim- 
ing the  truth  faithfull}*,  but  attending 
to  all  the  details  of  Circuit  worlE 
Nothing  escaped  his  notice.  His  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  and  usages  of  Metho- 
dism was  yery  exact.  During  his  public 
life  he  was  successful  in  relieying  many 
chapels  firom  debt;  and  seyeral  Cirenita 
haye  him  in  grateful  remembrance  for 
the  good  he  wrought  for  them  in  thai 
way.  As  a  preacher,  he  was  earnest  and 
intensely  desirous  of  pressing  the  truth 
home  upon  the  hearts  and  consdencea 
of  his  hearers.  His  sermons  were  well 
prepared,  and  were  clear  in  exposition. 
The  chief  subject  around  which  hia 
thoughts  delighted  to  gather  was  Christ 
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tlie  crucified.  Both  as  a  minlBter  and 
a  private  Christian,  he  "  walked  before 
God,"  and  made  the  Diyine  law  the  rale 
of  his  life.  His  health  falling,  at  Brld- 
port,  daring  the  second  year  of  hia 
trayelling  in  that  Circait,  he  settled 
there  as  a  Sapemomeraiy.  Daring  the 
twenty  years  of  his  retirement,  he 
won  Uie  esteem  of  persons  of  all  De* 
nominations ;  and  his  remains  were  fol- 
lowed to  the  grave  by  representatives  of 
all  the  Charches  in  the  town.  His  death 
was  eminently  peaeefal;  with  strong 
faith  in  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesns  he  entered  into  rest,  on  September 
29th,  1874,  in  the  eighty  fifth  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  sixty-second  of  his 
ministry. 

6.  Theophilvs  Pnan;  who  was  bom 
at  Shrewsbaiy,  in  Aaga^t,  1801,  and 
died  at  Gargrave,  in  the  Sklpton  Circuity 
on  October  12tb,  1874.  He  had  not 
the  advantage  of  a  pions  training,  and 
when  a  yonth  was  in  danger  of  falling 
into  Socinian  error.  Bnt  he  possessed 
a  naturally  thoaghtfal  mind,  and 
honestly  sought  after  truth.  He  was 
induced  to  place  himself  under  the 
teachings  of  Weslejan  -Methodism, 
which  were  soon  blessed  to  his  conver- 
sioa  to  God,  and  to  his  open  connection 
with  the  Church  of  Christ.  He  at  once 
became  deeply  anxious  for  the  spiritual 
welfitre  of  others,  especially  of  his  "  kins- 
men according  to  the  fiesh,"  eome  of 
whom  through  his  pious  exertions  were 
early  led  to  embrace  **  the  trath  as  it  is 
in  Jesus.''  After  giving  evidence  of 
possessing  suitable  gifts  and  graces  for 
the  exercise  of  the  Christian  ministry, 
he  was  accepted  by  the  Conference  of 
1826,  and  appointed  to  the  West  Indies, 
where  his  public  labours  were  marked 
by  great  zeal  and  power,  and  attended 
with  eminent  success.  He  returned 
home  in  1848,  and  in  various  Circuits 
prosecuted,  with  much  usefulness,  his 
beloved  work,  until  1865,  when  he 
became  a  Supernumerary.  During  the 
more  active  part  of  his  career  he  was 
Chairman  of  several  Districts,  and 
discharged  the  duties  of  that  oflSce 
with  uniform  consistency,  conscientious- 
ness, and  ability.  As  a  preacher,  he 
was  fiiithful  to  his  Divine  commission, 
ever  fearlessly  declaring  the  whole 
"  counsel  of  God."    His  eermons  were 


expository,  and  eminently  practical; 
his  delivery  fervid,  and  often  very 
efTective.  He  was  a  diligent  student  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  laboured  unceasing- 
ly for  the  salvation  of  men  and  the 
glory  of  his  Master.  As  a  pastor  and 
firiend,  he  was  open,  kind,  and  sympa- 
thising. On  becoming  a  Supernu- 
merary, he  took  charge  of  the  Society 
at  Gargrave,  where  he  rendered  good 
service  to  the  cause  of  God  and  to 
Methodism.  His  last  illness  was  short, 
and  his  death  somewhat  sudden,  but  by 
grace  he  was  found  complete  in  Christ. 
The  night  previous  to  his  departure,  he 
asked  those  who  were  with  him  to  sing 
"  Bock  of  A  ges,"  and  "  Abide  with  me ; " 
and  as  far  as  his  failing  strength  per- 
mitted, he  joined  in  singing  both 
hymns.  Soon  afterwards  he  said,  "  The 
valley  is  veiy  dark, — ^very  dark;"  al- 
most immediately  adding,  "  But  no  !  I 
see  Jesus  yonder.  He  beckons  me,  and 
all  is  light."  These  were  his  last  words. 
He  fell  asleep,  no  one  perceiving  the 
precise  moment  when  his  happy  spirit 
took  its  flight  to  its  final  home  with 
God. 

7.  Jakes  Evans;  who  was  bom  at 
Corris,  near  Machynlleth,  in  1840.  He 
was  converted  to  God  in  his  youth, 
began  early  to  preach,  and  entered  the 
ministry  in  1864.  His  thorough  sim- 
plicity and  deep  piety  invested  his 
character  with  moral  beauty,  and  gave 
him  more  than  ordinary  influence  with 
tlie  most  esteemed  of  our  people.  His 
sermons  bore  the  impress  of  genius, 
and  evinced  a  Christian  moralist  of  a 
high  order :  they  were  full  of  practical 
evangelical  truth.  His  preaching,  es- 
pecially in  his  later  years,  was  eminently 
earnest,  and  corresponded  well  with  the 
steadfastness  of  his  character  and  un- 
affected manner.  The  better  he  was 
known  the  more  he  was  respected  and 
beloved.  In  1874  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Dolgelly  Circuit, but  in  a  few  weeks  was 
seized  with  typhoid  fever,  which  proved 
fatal.  For  hours  before  his  departure, 
being  in  full  possession  of  his  mental 
faculties,  he  prayed  for  his  fiunily,  his 
brethren  in  the  ministry,  each  Society 
and  congregation  in  his  Circuit,  and  for 
the  one  he  had  lately  left,  after  three 
years  of  acceptable  labour,  with  such 
power  that  the  occasion  will  never  be 
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foigoitcn  by  those  who  were  preeent. 
He  then  mag  the  old  hymn, — 


••Yny 
C«IntbtgvMt 


art6iaa,*'cie., 
and  bOlovy  «mt«n,*0 


in  whieh  he  found  a  striking  expreerion 
of  his  own  ezperienee,  with  an  emphasis 
whieh  showed  his  death  to  be  a  glorioos 
vietory.  His  depaiioze  took  place 
October  16th,  1874.  in  the  thirty-fovrth 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  eleventh  of  his 
mtnistry. 

8.  BfCBAin  BsLL ;  who  was  bora  at 
Leeda,  Jnne  4th,  1820.  When  about 
eighteen  jean  of  age  he  obtained  a 
sense  of  his  saTing  interest  in  Christy 
and  experienced  that  great  inward 
ehange  which  was  clearly  manifested  in 
his  spirit  and  coadnctto  the  end  of  life. 
Haying  dedicated  himself  to  God,  he 
henceforth  yielded  a  ready  compliance 
with  ail  the  claims  for  serrioe  made  upon 
him  by  the  Church  of  God.  As  a 
minister,  he  gave  himself  wholly  to  the 
discharge  of  the  dalles  of  his  oflSce,  and 
oeeapied  a  creditable  poeition  amoDg 
his  brethren.  He  had  a  cnltirated  and 
well-fomished  mind.  His  preaching 
was  attntctlre  snd  edifjing,  and  was 
the  means  of  winning  souls  to  Christ. 
His  diligent  attention  to  pastoral  work, 
the  pains  he  took  to  promote  the  im- 
provement and  religious  instruction  of 
the  young,  together  with  the  amiable- 
ness  of  his  disposition  and  the  blameless- 
ness  of  his  life,  secured  for  him  a  large 
share  of  esteem  and  love  from  the  peo- 
ple among  whom  he  laboured.  Some  of 
the  productions  of  his  pen  are  of  more 
than  average  merit,  and  direct  a<  tention 
to  several  subjects  which,  though  com- 
paratively seldom  considered,  are  of 
great  moment.  At  the  Conference  of 
1873,  he  requested  to  become  a  Snper- 
numeraiy  for  one  year,  in  the  hope  that 
rest  would  recruit  his  impaired  strength. 
Bui  his  expectation  was  not  realised. 
In  his  last  illness  he  was  found,  so  long 
as  consciousness  remained,  trusting  in 
Christ  as  h*B  Saviour,  and  looking 
through  Him  for  eternal  life.  He  died, 
November  14th,  1874,  in  thefifty-fifch 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-sixth  of 
his  ministry. 

9.  JoHH  WaviLL ;  who  was  bom  near 
Launceston,  and  died  at  Liverpool,  on 
the  11th  of  December,  1874.  Converted 


to  Cod  ih  early  lifie,  he  entered  upon 
the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  for  fifty- 
<me  years  was  a  faithful  expositor  and 
lealous  preacher  of  the  Word  of  God. 
He  possened  a  sound  judgment^  and 
throughout  his  ministerial  courBe  was 
distinguished  by  unbending  integri^. 
His  character  was  transparent ;  Ida 
devotion  to  God  simple  and  sincere; 
and  his  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the 
ministry  was  marked  by  singleness  of 
purpose  and  great  courage.  He  was  of 
retiring  habits ;  his  style  of  preaching 
was  plain,  instructive,  and  useful.  Be- 
coming a  Supernumerary  in  1864,  he 
settled  in  Liverpool,  where  he  em- 
ployed his  remaining  strength  in  pro- 
moting the  various  interests  of  the 
Brunswick  Circuit,  preaching  with  ae- 
oeptance,  meeting  a  clsfs,  and  diligently 
visiting  the  sick  and  the  poor.  Aa  a 
friend,  he  was  warm  and  faithful ;  as  a 
Christian,  he  walked  humbly  with  God. 
His  end  was  comparatively  sudden ;  but 
he  was  found  waiting  for  the  summons, 
and  peacefully  parsed  away,  to  be  ^for 
ever  with  the  Lord,"  in  the  eighty-fiith 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  sixty-second  of 
his  ministry. 

10.  BsHJAxnr  PABxrir  Elvxhs;  who 
was  bom  at  Devonport,  January  12th, 
1814.  He  was  blessed  with  a  pious 
ancestry,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
was  converted  to  God.  He  became  a 
Local-preacher,  in  the  St.  Austell  Cir- 
coit,  iHien  in  his  seventeenth  year.  In 
1836  he  was  accepted  as  a  candidate 
for  our  ministry,  in  which  he  laboured 
with  success  for  thirty  years,  gaining  in 
all  his  Circuits  the  esteem  and  affection 
of  the  people.  On  becoming  a  Super- 
numerary he  resided  for  one  year  at 
Addingham,  and  then  removed  to  Chip- 
penham, in  the  Helksham  Circuity 
where  he  preached  aa  often  as  his 
strength  would  permit.  Not "  in  age," 
yet  in  "  feeblene^  extreme  "  he  lingered 
on,  with  cheerful  submission  to  the 
"  rod,"  and  to  Him  that  "  appointed  " 
it  Although  physically  prostrate,  his 
mind  retained  its  power,  and  was  always 
active.  He  took  a  deep  interest  in  all 
Connexional  affairs,  and  seldom  failed 
to  inquire  of  the  mlnisteiv  about  the 
work  of  God  in  the  Circuit  The  Bible 
was  his  chief  companion,  and  books 
which  minister  to  godly  edifying  were 
generally  with  him.    He  suffered  not 
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only  in  his  own  peraon,  but  by  repeated 
domestic  bereavement.  The  fire,  how- 
ever, only  refined  his  graces,  and  made 
tbem  shine  brighter :  in  all  his  afflic- 
tions he  was  enabled  to  triumph.  On 
Christmas-day,  1874,  he  wss  nnnsaally 
cheerful,  and  sang  a  hymn ;  but  on  the 
evening  following  be  was  attacked  with 
bronchitis  and  fever,  which  proved  fatal. 
On  December  SOtb,  1874,  he  quietly 
passed  away,  in  the  sixty- first  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  thirty-ninth  of  his 
ministry. 

11.  Robert  Lsake;  who  died  in  the 
seventy- first  year  of  his  age.  Ho  was 
bom  at  Wakefield,  July  26th,  1804.  In 
early  life  he  experienced  the  converting 
grace  of  Qod.  His  first  attempts  at 
public  speaking  were  made  when  he 
was  about  twenty  years  old,  and  alter 
labouring  as  a  Local-preacher  for  several 
years,  he  was  accepted  as  a  probationer 
for  the  regular  minbtiy.  In  1830  he 
received  his  first  Circuit  appointment, 
and  for  upwards  of  forty-four  years  he 
continued  to  fulfil  "the  ministry'*  which 
he  had  "  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus  "with 
a  zeal  that  never  flagged,  and  a  tender- 
ness that  never  failed.  During  his  long 
course  of  service,  he  uniformly  showed 
himself  competent  and  faithful,  and  was 
greatly  instrumental  in  promoting  the 
interests  of  the  Church  of  God.  His 
readiog  was  exten^-ive,  and  his  mind 
capacious  and  vigorous.  Asa  preacher, 
his  style  was  singularly  clear  and  simple, 
and  invariably  pointed  and  striking. 
His  thoughts  were  rich  and  compre- 
hensive, and  in  his  delivery  there  were 
80  much  warmth,  cheerfulness,  and  love, 
that»  whilst  all  were  edified,  the*  masses 
were  drawn  as  by  an  irresistible  attrac- 
tion. In  pastoral  duty,  and  in  attention 
to  the  young,  he  was  specially  diligent. 
His  natural  disposition  was  genial  and 
buoyant,  generous  and  disinterested. 
In  intercourse  with  his  brethren,  hu- 
mility and  courtesy  were  beautifully 
blended,  illustrating  the  words  of  the 
Apostle,  "  In  lowliness  of  mind  let  each 
esteem  other  better  than  themselves.'' 
His  religious  experience  vrsA  unusually 
peaceful  and  joyous ;  and  all  who  loved 
the  Lord  Jesus  were  beloved  by  him. 
His  death  was  sudden.  On  the  6th  of 
January,  1875,  he  left  home,  apparently 
in  his  usual  health,  to  fulfil  a  preaching- 
appointment.    Owing  to  some  seizure, 


he  fell  on  his  fiicc  after  walking  a  few 
minutes,  and  veiy  shortly  "was  not; 
for  Qod  took  him." 

12.  Luke  Hoult  Wissmav;  who  was 
born  in  .the  city  of  Norwich,  January 
19th,  1822  He  was  highly  favoured 
in  having  parents  of  intelligence  and 
piety,  who  sheltered  his  infancy  by 
prayer,  and  trained  him  in  the  nurture 
of  the  Lord.  Like  Samuel,  he  was 
taken  to  the  temple  when  a  mere  child, 
and  was  left  there.  It  might  almost  be 
said  that  he  was  a  saint  at  twelve,  and 
a  preacher  at  fourteen.  The  uncon- 
scious imitation  of  sympathy  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with  this 
early  shaping  of  the  man;  but  the 
marks  of  a  higher  agency  were  no  less 
distinct,  for  his  conversion  was  singu- 
larly clear,  and  his  call  to  preach  the 
Gospel  was  as  evident  to  those  who 
observed  his  gifts  as  it  was  audible  to 
himself.  His  education  was  not  severely 
scholastic,  but  it  suited  the  powers  of  a 
youth  who  had  great  animal  spirits  and 
ei\jojedthe  pleasures  of  uninterrupted 
health,  and  whose  genius  made  him  a 
student  out  of  doors,  where  he  read 
nature  and  men  with  as  much  avidity 
as  books;  yet  his  scholarship,  withomt 
ostentation,  was  considerable.  From  the 
time  of  his  formal  dedication  to  the 
Methodist  ministry,  he  grew  rapidly 
into  eminent  usefulness.  He  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  usefulness  in  a  dili- 
gent study  of  the  Scripturee,  He 
acquired  a  masterly  use  of  the  histori- 
.cal  and  narrative  portions  of  the  Sacred 
Books,  and  pressed  these  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  pulpit  with  rare  felicity  and 
power.  His  store  of  Biblical  know- 
ledge was  ever  receiving  accessions  from 
the  current  literature  of  theology,  which 
he  repaid  by  the  contributiona  of  his 
own  skilful  and  vigorous  pen;  and  he 
gathered  ripe  wisdom  in  the  varied 
walks  of  ministerial  and  pastoral  labour, 
so  that  the  teaching  and  sympathy 
which  pervaded  his  sermons,  together 
with  the  frankness,  simplicity,  and 
earnestness  of  his  manner,  made  his 
ordinary  ministrations  attractive  and 
powerful,  securing  a  popularity  that 
never  waned.  To  our  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society,  to  the  Secretariat  of 
which  he  was  appointed  in  1868,  he 
brought  a  passionate  love  for  the  Mis- 
sionary cause,  which  had  been  fostered 
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bj  an  early  connection  with  the  Anti- 
Slarery  Asi^ociatioD,  and  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society.  When  his  posi- 
tion in  the  Mission  HouBC  enabled  him  to 
give  exclusiye  heed  to  calls  for  mission- 
ary help,  and  made  him  fkmiliar  with 
the  neble  cares  of  missionary  life,  his 
Toice  rang  through  the  Connexion  from 
the  Society's  platforms  in  strains  of 
defence,  of  narrative,  and  of  appeal, 
which  quickened  the  zeal  of  multitudes, 
and  often  found  immediate  response  in 
the  consecration  of  men  for  the  work. 
In  Committee  he  was  an  able  counsellor; 
in  departmental  labour,  a  generous 
and  affectionate  colleague.  In  1872,  bis 
brethren  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the 
Conference,  and  he  presided  over  its 
asEembliee  with  signal  ability.  His 
year  of  office  brought  with  it  duties  of 
exceptional  gravity,  and  he  discharged 
them  with  memorable  sagacity,  impar- 
tiality, and  firmness.  He  was  every- 
where efficient,  for  no  work  found  him 
unprepared ;  but  on  what  may  be  called 
the  great  occasions  of  his  ministry,  he 
rose  up  to  the  service  demanded  of  him 
with  a  charming  forgetfulness  of  self; 
and  whether  as  ProSdent  of  our  own 
Conference  he  entrusted  the  solemn 
obligations  of  the  Christian  ministry  to 
his  younger  brethren,  or  whether  as  our 
delegate  to  other  Conferences  he  repre- 
sented in  their  pulpits  and  at  their 
meetings  the  teaching,  the  growth,  and 
the  spirit  of  his  own  Church,  he  emi- 
nently justiBed  the  public  appreciation 
of  his  talents.  Methodism  never  had  a 
more  fearless  champion  of  her  rights,  or 
a  more  loyal  expounder  of  her  theology. 
With  all  this  fidelity  to  a  particular 
Christian  body,  he  abhorred  a  sectarian 
spirit,  and  accounted  it  one  of  his  chief 
privileges  to  avow  his  fellowship  with 
all  who  *'love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in 
sincerity."  His  fine  character  was  the 
growth  of  a  personal  faith  rooted  in 
Jesus;  and  bis  Christian  walk  was  so 
circumspect  that,  through  the  trying 
vicissitudes  and  temptations  of  a  minis- 
terial life  he  never  permitted  himself 
to  surrender,  for  an  instant,  the  dignity 
of  an  ambassador  of  Christ.  Scarcely  a 
moment's  space  was  given  to  this  servant 
of  God  even  to  lay  down  his  work :  he 
was  snatched  from  its  engagements  and 
responsibilities  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye;  and,  thus  suddenly  glorified,  he 
entered  into  the  joy  of  his  Lord  on  the 


night  of  Wednesday,  FebmarySrd*  1875, 
in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  ius  age,  and 
the  thirty-fourth  of  hia  ministry. 

.  18.  JosaPH  Lawtos;  who  waa  bom 
near  Famwortb,  Bolton,  Lancmshire. 
He  waa  the  son  of  pious  parents,  who 
took  an  active  part  in  the  caoseof 
Methodism.  He  gave  his  heart  to  Ood 
in  youth,  and  entered  the  miniaiiy  in 
his  twenty-fourth  year,  devoting 
himself  to  the  work^  with  eameBtneaa 
and  vigour.  Ht  was  remarkable 
for  his  shrewdness  and  great 
natural  vivacity;  and  he  had  a  Tein 
of  humour  which  made  him  a  genial 
companion  and  an  agreeable  col- 
league. He  laboured  in  some  of  our 
leading  Circuits  with  much  acceptanoe. 
In  the  pulpit  he  was  popular,  nsefol, 
and  often  powerful,  especially  during 
the  earlier  period  of  bis  ministry,  and 
when  in  the  prime  of  life.  His  aer* 
mons  were  natural  in  their  arraoge- 
ment,  truly  evangelical,  pointed,  and 
practical,  and  rendered  both  interesting 
and  instructive  by  apt  illustrations.  At 
the  last  Conference  he  became  a  Soper- 
numeraiy,  and  retired  to  the  quiet  vil- 
lage of  Brading,  where  he  calmly 
awaited  his  Master's  will.  His  afflic- 
tion was  painful,  but  he  endured  it  with 
exemplary  patience,  often  expreasing 
his  gratitude  to  those  who  tenderly 
ministered  to  hia  comfort.  As  his  end 
drew  nigh,he  wasfiiYoured  with  gracious 
manifestations  of  the  Divine  presence, 
and  testified  that  his  hope  was  *'  firm  as 
a  rock."  His  countenance  became 
radiant  with  the  **  hope  of  the  glory  of 
God ; "  and  when  utterance  fidled,  he 
strove  to  make  known  his  joy  by  efforts 
to  clap  his  hands  in  triumph.  Thus 
he  entered  into  the  preaenoe  of  his 
Lord,  near  midnight,  on  February  9tb, 
1875,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  fortyseoond  of  his  ministry. 

14.  William  Sioxbtts;  who  waa 
bom  in  the  year  1801.  He  entered  the 
ministry  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of 
his  age,  and  continued  in  active  serviee 
for  thirty-one  years,  when  he  waa  com- 
pelled, by  a  painful  bronchial  ailment^ 
to  retire.  During  the  last  two  years  of 
his  life,  both  his  mental  and  phyueal 
vigour  were  greatly  impaired.  He  was 
a  man  of  honourable  spirit,  of  simple 
and  unpretending  deportment^  of  re- 
served and  atodions  habita.  In  bis 
lereral  Circaita  he  was  mnoh  esteemed, 
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not  only  for  his  fidthful  Berrice,  batalso 
for  his  firmnesB  of  principle,  bis  judi- 
cious management,  and  hia  conciliatory 
spirit.    By  his  coUeagnee  in  the  min- 
istry, to  whom  he  endeared  himaelf  by 
kindneaa  and  brotherly  conaideration, 
he  was  belored.    Hia  thonghtfol,  prac- 
tical sermona  were  delirered  in  a  calm 
and   deliberate    manner;  and  while 
th^  were  naefdl  to  his  congregations 
generally,  thqr  were  especially  appre- 
ciated by  his  more  intelligent  hearers. 
He    bore  grateinl   testimony   to   his 
poBseasien  of  ''peace  with  God  through 


onr  Lord  Jesns  Christ."  Pressed  by  the 
pain  of  severe  disease,  he  sighed  for  the 
repose  of  "the  peaceful  graye,"  while 
he  looked  beyond  it  to  the  higher  rest 
provided  through  Him  Who  is  the 
"  Besurrection  and  the  Life."  His  last 
recorded  desire  was  expressed  in  the 
words^ — 

"  Safe  into  the  haven  guide, 
O  iceeiTe  mj  toul  at  last  I  ** 

He  died  in  Liverpool,  on  the  25th  o^ 
February,  1875,  in  the  seventy-fifth 
year  of  Ms  age,  and  the  forty-sixth  of 
his  ministry. 


(To  he  concluded.) 

THE  ANNUAL  ADDRESS  OF  THE  CONFERENCE  TO  THE 

METHODIST  SOCIETIES. 


Deablt  beloved  Bbethren, 

"  Gbage,  meroy,  and  peace,  from 
God  onr  Father  and  Jesns  Christ 
onr  Lord,''  be  npon  yon. 

By  the  good  providence  of  God 
we  have  been  permitted  to  assemble 
in  onr  one  hnndred  and  thirty- 
'  second  Conference,  with  manifest 
tokens  of  the  Divine  favonr,  and 
with  many  evidences  that,  still, 
**  the  best  of  all,  God  is  vnth  ns.*' 
It  has  not  been  without  subdued 
and  solenm  feelings  that  we  have 
met  and  engaged  in  the  transaction 
of  our  business ;  for  some  loved  and 
honoured  brethren  have  disappeared 
from  our  ranks  since  we  last  met ; 
and  voices  that  were  accustomed  to 
cheer,  to  guide,  and  to  stimulate, 
have  been  hushed  in  death.  '*  Our 
fathers,  where  are  they  ?  the  pro- 
phets, do  they  live  for  ever  ?  *'  But, 
"the  Lord  reigneth;*'  and  whilst 
He  sitteth  King  upon  the  holy  hiU 
of  Zion,  He  will  guard  the  interests 
of  His  Church,  provide  her  with 
a  succession  of  faithful  ministers, 
abundantly  feed  her  worshippers 
with  good  things,  and  extend  her 
borders,  until  the  whole  earth  shall 
be  subdued  unto  Him. 

Assembled,  as  we  are,  to  consult 
oonceming  the  welfare  of  our  branch 
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of  the  Church  of  God,  and  how  most 
efi&ciently  to  promote  its  interests, 
our  first  and  deepest  anxiety  is, 
that  as  you  have  received  the 
Lord  Jesus  you  may  walk  in  Him, 
"  adorning  the  doctrine  of  God  our 
Saviour  in  all  things ;"  and  that  you 
and  we  together  may  difiuse  through 
the  world  the  knowledge  of  Christ 
and  the  power  of  His  truth.  The 
"  times  and  the  seasons  "  call  upon 
us  to  be  more  than  ever  decided  in 
our  religious  character ;  to  be  fruit- 
ful in  good  works;  exemplary  in 
the  discharge  of  all  social  and  rela- 
tive duties,  and  carefol  to  let  our 
light  shine  before  men. 

Never  were  there  so  many  voices 
smnmoning  the  people  of  God  to 
xmreserved  consecration  and  to 
earnest  service  as  now.  During 
the  year  a  wave  of  Divine  power 
has  passed  over  our  land,  bringing 
revival  to  many  Churches,  and 
spiritual  life  and  gladness  to  many 
hearts;  and,  as  the  result,  an  un- 
wonted activity  has  been  aroused : 
«  many  run  to  and  fro,"  and  spiritual 
knowledge  is  being  '*  increased." 
Most  of  the  evangelical  sections  of 
the  Christian  Church  have  been 
partakers  of  this  gracious  visita- 
tion, and  have  profited  thereby ;  wo 
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rejoice  greatly  ia  their  saooesses,  and 
thank  God  on  their  behalf.  Onr 
own  Connexion  has  very  blessedly 
realised  the  reviving  power;  and 
in  nnmerons  places  we  have  been 
favoured  with  "  times  of  refreshing 
from  the  presence  of  the  Lord." 
The  increase  of  the  members  in  onr 
Societies  dming  the  past  year, 
making  all  deductions  arising  from 
deaths,  removals,  and  backslidingSt 
is  six  thousand  four  hundred  and 
seventeen,  with  twenty-six  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  nineteen  on 
trial.  This  is  a  larger  addition  than 
has  been  vouchsafed  to  us  for  several 
years.  We  boast  not,  but  we  ac- 
knowledge the  good  hand  of  God, 
and  from  the  depths  of  our  heart 
we  say,  *<  Not  unto  us,  0  Lord,  not 
unto  us,  but  unto  Thy  name  give 
glory,  for  Thy  mercy,  and  for  Thy 
truth's  sake." 

Yet,  though  we  "  thank  God,  and 
take  courage,"  we  would  not  hide 
it  from  ourselves  or  you,  that  there 
is  reason  for  much  searching  of 
heart,  for  renewed  personal  dedi- 
cation to  God,  and  for  increased 
diligence  in  the  work  of  the  Church. 
Notwithstanding  the  spiritual  tri- 
umphs of  the  year,  we  cannot  but 
acknowledge  with  regret  that,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  min- 
isters employed,  the  agencies  in 
active  operation  among  us,  and  the 
varied  means  of  grace  which  it  is 
the  privilege  of  our  Societies  and 
congregations  to  enjoy,  our  success 
has  been  small.  The  question  may 
well  be  asked.  How  is  this  ?  Is  the 
Lord's  arm  shortened?  It  should 
never  be  forgotten  that  the  power 
of  the  Church  is  in  its  spirituality : 
if  this  be  not  maintained,  it  will 
lose  that  which  constitutes  its  chief 
glory,  and  which  forms  the  secret 
of  its  aggressive  energy.  There  is 
a  possibility  of  secularizing  the 
Church  instead  of  spiritualizing  the 


world;  of  seeking  to  cause  thd 
marks  of  distinction  which  separate 
worldly  men  from  Christians  to  fiide 
away,  until  all  shall  be  enabled  to 
walk  together,  without  any  great 
disgust  on  the  part  of  the  world,  or 
any  great  sacrifice  on  the  part  of 
the  Churoh.  In  soeh  case  the 
Church  of  God  beoomes,  like  Sam* 
son  when  shorn  of  Ins  locks,  the 
sport  of  the  profane,  and  weak  to 
oppose  the  foes  of  Enmianuel. 

Our  anxious  desire,  beloved,  is 
that  that  branch  of  the  Churoh  of 
Christ  to  which  we  belong  may 
fulfil  her  mission, — ^to  spread  Serip* 
tural  holiness.  For  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  it  is  necessary  that  we 
maintain  our  spirituality ;  and  that, 
as  professors  of  religion,  our  piety 
be  not  only  unfeigned,  but  deep, 
influential,  and  all-pervading.  "  Suf- 
fer," dear  brethren,  "  the  word  of 
exhortation."  If  we  would  be  "estab- 
lished in  the  faith,"  and  snccessfdl 
in  its  dissemination,  we  must  "  ex- 
ercise ourselves  unto  godliness." 
There  must  be  much  secret  prayer : 
for  this  is  like  "the  flame"  which 
"went  up  toward  heaven,"  when 
"  the  angel  of  the  Lord  ascended  in 
the  flame;"  therein  may  our  eoula 
ascend  to  God  out  of  the  wilderness 
of  this  world.  We  must  give  oar- 
selves  to  the  devout  and  serious 
reading  of  the  Holy  Book :  for  the 
Scriptures  "  are  able  to  make  us 
wise  unto  salvation  through  faitlx 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus ; "  ^ey  are 
"  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof^ 
for  correction,  for  instruction  in 
righteousness ; "  and  by  them  the 
man  of  God  maybe  made  "  perfect, 
throughly  furnished  unto  all  good 
works."  We  must  cultivate  abo 
the  spirit  of  an  earnest  and  prac- 
tical self-Bcnitiny ;  not  being  afraid 
to  probe  very  frequently  the  depths 
of  our  inner  being,  and  to  "  examine 
ourselves  whether  webein  thefaith." 
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One  of  the  great  needs  of  the 
present  times  is  a  thongbtfnl,  me- 
ditative piety.  For  the  most  part, 
men  now  live  in  pnblic  ;  they  spend 
their  days  in  a  crowd ;  they  move 
constantly  under  the  high  pressure 
of  business ;  and  all  this  is  xmfa- 
vonrable  to  the  onltivation  of  the 
religions  spirit.  Hence  the  import- 
ance, as  far  as  practicable,  of  setting 
apart  seasons  for  spiritnal  retire- 
ment, of  having  moments  in  every 
day  expressly  consecrated  to  the 
interests  of  the  soul.  By  thns  acting 
-we  shall  be  prepared  to  go  forth  to 
dnty  and  to  trial,  "  strong  in  the 
Lord,  and  in  the  power  of  His 
znight."  Day  by  day  waiting  npon 
God  in  the  secret  place,  we  shall 
continnally  renew  our  spiritnal 
strength;  onr  life  will  become  a 
psalm  of  praise  to  God,  a  protest 
against  the  ungodliness  of  the  times, 
an  exemplification  of  the  power  of 
religious  principles,  and  such  an 
embodiment  of  the  Divine  as  shall 
allure  men  to  that  which  is  in  the 
highest  sense  **  the  good,  the  beau- 
tiful, the  iarue.*' 

In  association  with  these  private 
duties,  there  are  enjoined  in  the 
Sacred  Volume  social  exercises, — 
the  importance  of  which  cannot  be 
over-rated, — directly  calculated  to 
promote  the  growtii  and  develop- 
ment of  spirituality  of  mind  and 
heart,  and  the  cultivation  of  a 
healthy,  vigorous,  and  consistent 
piety.  We  refer  more  particularly 
to  Christian  fellowship  and  Ohurch 
communion.  '*  Let  us  consider  one 
another,"  says  the  Apostle,  '*  to  pro- 
voke unto  love  and  to  good  works ; 
not  forsaking  the  assembling  of 
ourselves  together,  as  the  manner 
of  some  is;  but  exhorting  one 
another ;  "  "  teaching  and  admon- 
ishing one  another  in  psalms  and 
hymns  and  spiritual  songs."  From 
its  earliest  days  Methodism  has 
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made  prominent  its  provision  for 
''the  fellowship  of  the  saints." 
Our  fathers  rejoiced  in  the  posses- 
sion of  this  privilege,  and  regarded 
it  as  a  most  precious  inheritance. 
Myriads  now  before  the  Throne 
have  borne  testimony  to  the  signal 
value  of  thia  means  of  grace.  We 
<iannot  but  regard  it  as  indicating, 
in  many  instances,  a  lowered  tone 
of  piety,  a  declension  in  the  spiritual 
life,  when  there  is  manifested  on 
the  part  of  the  members  of  our 
Community  a  disposition  to  slight 
the  weekly  class-meeting.  It  has 
been  a  help  to  millions  on  the  road 
to  heaven ;  it  will  be  a  help  to  us 
if  we,  like  our  predecessors,  "  speak 
often  one  to  another "  concerning 
the  things  of  God.  Woeful  will  be 
that  day  to  Methodism,  and  to  the 
piety  of  its  people,  when  this  ser- 
vice, consecrated  to  spiritual  testi- 
mony, and  hallowed  by  so  many 
blessed  memories,  shall  have  lost 
its  attractiveness  and  its  power.  In 
the  interests  of  an  inward,  vital 
Christianity,  of  a  religion  which, 
whilst  it  is  intensely  subjective,  is 
also  warm,  social,  genial,  outgoing, 
it  is  important  that  we  maintain 
our  meetings  for  Christian  fellow- 
ship, and  that  our  people  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantages  which 
those  meetings  convey. 

Among  the  characteristics  of  our 
country  upon  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  dwell  with  gratitude  and 
pleasure,  this  is  prominent,— that 
it  is  a  land  of  happy  homes.  The 
family  institute  has  prospered  in 
our  midst.  We  desire  that  this  pros- 
ferity  should  continue.  In  order 
to  this,  let  us  exhort  you  to  culti- 
vate family  religion:  this  brings 
gladness  to  the  heart  and  happiness 
to  the  house.  Family  religion  fos- 
ters piety  and  propagates  it ;  indi- 
vidual godliness  can  scarcely  thrive 
where  tiiere  is  domestioheathenism. 
I  2 
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Let  the  morning  and  the  evening 
prayer,  with  Bonga  of  praise,  daily 
arise  from  all  yonr  dwellings.    Let 
your  children  be  early  brought  to 
the  baptismal  font,  and  there,  in 
the  initial  oovenant  ordinance  of 
our  religion,  be  dedicated  to  the 
service  of   God.      Let  their  sub- 
Bequent  training  and  discipline  be 
in  harmony  with   the   baptismal 
vows  under  which  it  is  your  bounden 
duty  to  place  both  yourselves  and 
them.  *  Be  not  afraid  to  instruct 
your  children  in  what  has  been 
called  "  dogmatic  "  truth ;  let  them 
be  well  grounded  in  the  doctrines 
of  our  holy  religion.    For  this  pur- 
pose familiarize  them  with  our  Con« 
nexional  Catechisms :  it  is  scarcely 
possible  too  highly  to  prize  these 
helps  in  the  religious  education  of 
our  households.     Because  of  the 
neglectof  oareM  systematic  nurture 
in  the  truth,  many  young  people 
grow  up  with  tmsettled  religious 
principles,  with  vague  and  indefinite 
views  even  as  to  some  of  the  car- 
dinal doctrines  of  the  Bible,  and 
ihuB  become  the  easy  victims  of 
error  and  vice.  The  serious,  earnest, 
discreet,  and  loving  training  of  your 
children  for  Ohrist  will  save  you 
from  many  a  domestic  sorrow;  it 
will  bring  sunshine  into  your  dwell- 
ing ;  and,  living  in  the  faithfiil  dis- 
charge of  family  duties,  you  shall 
abundantly  realise  that  the  Lord 
'*blesseth  the   habitation   of  the 

just." 

In  the  cultivation  of  a  piety  that 
shall  be  at  once  intelligent,  reverent, 
and  light-bearing,  we  eamestiy 
exhort  you  to  a  diligent  attend- 
ance upon  the  public  means  of 
grace,  both  on  the  week-days  and 
the  Sabbath.  The  Sabbath  services 
of  the  sanctuary,  especially,  have 
Buch  claims  upon  all  men,  that  it 
might  seem  unneceesary  to  urge 
tliciii  on  auy ;  yet  we  fear  that  in 


many  rehgious  circles  there  is  a 
growing  habit  of  being  content  with 
attending  the  houae  of  prayer  once 
on  the  Lord's  day,  whilst  the  re- 
maining portion  of  the  day  is  spent 
in  listlessness,  or  desultory  reading, 
or  in  a  social  intercourse  that  is 
spiritually  enervating.   It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  whilst  the  primary 
idea  of  the  Sabbath  is  tiiat  of  rest, 
it  is  rest  in  association  with  worship, 
and  both  must  be  combined  if  we 
would  fully  honour  the  day  of  the 
Lord.  The  hungry  soul  will  delight 
to  range  in  the  "green pastures" 
of  the  sanctuary,  and  the  man  whose 
heart  is  right  with  God  will  be  ready 
to  give  expression  to  his  feelings  in 
the  language  of  the  Psalmist,  "  I 
was  glad  when  they  said  unto  me. 
Let  us  go  into  the  house  of  the 

Lord." 

Frequent   attendance  upon  tne 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is 
at  once  a  sacred  duty  and  a  very 
blessed  privilege.     We  fear  that 
there  are  those  in  connection  with 
ns  who  slight  this  Divine  mstitution, 
if  they  do  not  habitually  neglect  it. 
Such  are  deeply  blameworthy.    1* 
is  tiie  Lord's  command,  "  This  ^Q 
in  remembrance  of  Me,**  and  we 
are  solemnly  bound  to  render  obe- 
dience.   The  table  of  the  Lord  haB 
surrounding     it     neither    mystic 
charms  nor  Buperstitious  terrors, 
but  is  an  emblem  of  love ;  a  sign 
and  seal  of  "  an  everlasting  cove- 
nant, ordered  in   all  tilings,  and 
sure."    All  are  welcome  there  who 
truly  love   Christ,  who   sincerely 
desire  to  serve  and  obey  Him ;  •^ 
who  take  Him  as  the  sole  founda- 
tion of  their  hope,  and  are  ready  to 
commit  thefr  eternal  interests  *^ 
the  merits  of  His  sacrifice  and  in- 
terceBBion.    This  sacramental  8®'' 
vice  IB  moBt  emphatically  one  for 
penitents  ;  and  none  such  will  **eat 
tliis  bread  and  drink  this  cupof  t^« 
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Lord  unworthily  "  if  tbey  "  draw 
near  with  faith,"  but  will  do  so  *'  to 
their  comfort."  Beoanse  of  the 
neglect  of  this  Diyinely-appointed 
sacramental  ordinance  —  perpetu- 
ally obligatory  and  nniversally 
binding — "many  are  weak  and 
sickly  among  yon,  and  many  sleep.** 

Impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
being  on  onr  guard  against  the  first 
approaches  of  evil,  however  appa- 
rently triyial,  we  would  affection- 
ately call  attention  to  the  import- 
ance of  not  allowing  in  our  school- 
rooms any  entertainments  which 
are  calculated  to  be  injurious  to  the 
spiritual  interests  of  our  people. 
We  would  remind  you  of  the  great 
Christian  law,  designed  to  regulate 
our  whole  deportment  and  conduct, 
"Whatsoever  ye  do  in  word  or 
deed,  do  all  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  giving  thanks  to  God 
and  the  Father  by  Him.** 

As  watchmen  upon  the  walls  of 
Zion,  we  regard  it  as  imperative 
upon  us  to  maintain  a  vigilant  out- 
look, and  to  sound,  when  needful, 
the  note  of  warning.  We  would 
do  so  now.  The  Church  is  encircled 
by  foes.  Some  are  attacking  her 
by  sapping  and  mining,  others  by 
open  assault.  In  this  age  of  intel- 
lectual activity  and  reading,  we  feel 
that  it  is  our  ministerial  duty  to 
caution  our  friends  in  general,  and 
our  young  people  in  particular, 
against  the  false  principles  and  the 
insidious  influences  which  pervade 
much  of  the  literature,  and  espe- 
cially many  of  the  periodical 
works,  of  the  day ;  and  which  are 
the  more  dangerous  because  often 
found  in  publications  which  have 
obtained  considerable  popularity, 
and  are  distinguished  by  great 
talent.  The  tendency  of  a  large 
section  of  current  literature  is  to 
create  a  spirit  of  indifference  to  the 
essential  doctrines  of  revelation; 


and  this,  under  the  guise  of  candour 
and  liberality,  is  doing  incalcu- 
lable mischief,  by  flattering  human 
reason,  feeding  the  vanity  of  the 
carnal  mind,  and  increasing  a  dan- 
gerous and  criminal  conformity  to 
the  world. 

Every  age  of  the  Church  has  fur- 
nished its  own  peculiar  forms  of 
attack  against  **the  truth."  The 
principles  in  which  those  opposing 
forms  originate  have  been  the 
same ;  the  developments  only  have 
assumed  a  novel  aspect.  Hence 
both  Sacerdotalism  and  Ration- 
alism, which  are  now  troubling  the 
Church,  are  simply  old  errors 
called  by  new  names,  and  dressed 
in  modem  garb.  The  practical 
result  of  the  triumph  of  either  in 
the  Church  would  be  to  dethrone 
Christ,  and  to  set  up  the  human 
above  the  Divine  in  religion.  We 
fear  not  the  issue.  As  in  the  past, 
so  in  the  future,  "  the  truth  as  it  is 
in  Jesus  '*  shall  triumph,  and  the 
promise  which  God  has  made  to 
His  Church  shall  continue  to  be 
verified ;  —  "  No  weapon  that  is 
formed  against  thee  shall  prosper ; 
and  every  tongue  that  shall  rise 
against  thee  in  judgment  thou  shalt 
condemn.**  But,  nevertheless,  we 
would  guard  you,  dear  brethren, 
against  the  specious  theories  that 
are  in  circulation.  Doctrine  is 
essential  to  the  life  of  the  Church ; 
and  she  wins  her  triumphs  as  she 
maintains  the  truth.  It  is  a  solemn 
duty  steadfastly  to  hold,  and  earn- 
estly to  defend,  in  its  fulness  and 
harmony,  '*  the  faith  which  was 
once  delivered  unto  the  saints.** 
Let  us  bring  all  teaching  and  prac- 
tice to  the  test  of  the  infallible 
standard,  the  Divine  Word.  "  To 
the  law  and  to  the  testimony;  if 
they  speak  not  according  to  this 
word,  it  is  because  there  is  no  light 
in  them." 
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Not  only  have  assftiilis  leeenUy 
been  directed  agunst  some  of  the 
most  important  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  alfio  against  its  institu- 
tions. Especially  is  an  organized  and 
persistent  attadc  being  made  on  the 
sanctity  and  claims  of  the  Sabbath. 
We  do  not  wonder  at  this.  Whilst 
infidelity  calls  in  question  the 
teachings  of  the  Baored  Book; 
whilst  Bome  places  human  festivala 
on  a  level  with  the  Lord's  own  day ; 
whilst  a  large  class  of  Protestants 
defend  the  Sabbath  on  the  low 
ground  of  ecclesiastical  authority ; 
whilst  Mammon  and  pleasure  seek 
to  turn  this  hallowed  season  to  their 
own  selfish  purposes, — so  long  will 
the  Sabbath  be  assailed.  But  we 
trust  that  .Wesleyan-Methodists 
will  oyer  be  found  in  the  fore-front 
of  the  battle  on  behalf  of  this  prime- 
val institution.  Our  first  duty,  un- 
i}uestionably,  is  each  for  himself  to 
*' remember  the  Sabbath-day,  to 
keep  it  holy."  If  this  be  done,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  spectacle 
of  a  consistent  and  uniform  Sabbath 
observance  by  our  entire  Commu- 
nity will  exert  a  powerful  moral 
influence,  and  will  give  weight  to 
any  representations  which,  as  citi- 
zens, we  TJOMy  feel  it  our  duty  to 
make  to  the  Legislature  in  defence 
of  this  birth-right  of  the  human 
race. 

But  Wesleyan-Methodism— in 
connection  with  other  evangelical 
Churches— has  not  only  been  set 
for  the  defence  of  the  truth,  but  also 
for  its  propagation,  and  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  cause  of  God  in  the 
world.  We  are  called  not  only  to 
oppose  error,  but  $in.  There  is  a 
czying  evil  abroad  in  the  land,— in- 
temperance. We  entertain  a  deep 
sense  of  the  terrible  calamities— 
moral,  social,  and  political— which 
this  vice  has  inflicted,  and  is  daily 
inflicting,  on   our  population;  we 


mourn  over  the  ihotuands  which, 
year  by  year,  it  lays  low.  Most 
earnestly  we  call  upon  you  to  dis- 
countenance that  which  produces 
this  wide-spread  ruin,  and  which  in 
this  country,  perhaps  more  than 
anything  else,  counteracts  the  Gos- 
pel, and  is  the  bane  of  eveiy  effort 
to  elevate  and  to  evangelize  the 
masses, — the  drinking  customs  of 
the  people.  Let  your  example,  in 
respect  to  these  customs,  be  such  as 
the  youth  of  your  £etmilies  may 
safely  follow,  as  well  as  a  protest 
against  that  which  has  been  justly 
characterised  as  our  national  vice. 
In  aggressive  work  there  has  been 
much  to  encourage  and  to  stimulate 
during  the  past  year.  The  reports 
of  spiritualsucoessfrom  our  Foreign 
Missions  have  been  most  cheering; 
whilst  the  income  of  the  Missionary 
Society  has  been  larger  than  was 
ever  before  realised.  Our  Home 
Missions  have  been  sustained  with 
vigour ;  and  not  only  in  the  towns, 
but  also  in  the  villages  of  our  land, 
God  hasput  the  seal  of  His  approval 
upon  this  department  of  our  work, 
in  making  it  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing souls  to  Himselfi  Additional 
accommodation  has  been  provided, 
in  the  erection  of  new  chapels,  for 
nearlytwenty-fivethousandhearers. 

The  MetropoUtan  Chapel  Building 
Fund  has  done  a  great  work ;  and 
in  the  million-peopled  city,  by  the 
help  of  this  Fund,  several  beaatifal 
houses  of  prayer  have  been  reared 
and  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God, 
amid  manifest  tokens  of  the  Dirine 
presence,  and  with  every  prospect 
of  success.  It  is  thus  that  God  has 
been  leading  us  on.  "  We  will  re- 
joice in  His  salvation*  and  in  ibo 
name  of  our  God  we  ?rillset  up  our 
banners." 

No  department  of  labour  in  the 
Church  can  be  more  important,  nor 
should  any  moro  fully  ealiat  the 
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prayerful  interest  and  efforts  of 
God*s  people,  than  that  which 
includes  the  youth  of  the  Church, 
the  **  lambs"  of  the  flock.  We  have 
not  been  unmindful  of  the  claims 
of  these ;  and  in  this  work  God  has 
not  been  unmindful  of  us.  The 
totals  of  our  Sunday-school  opera- 
tions give  for  the  year  five  thousand 
eight  himdred  and  ninety-three 
schools,  one  hundred  and  eleven 
thousand  and  three  teachers,  and 
seven  hundred  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  ten  scholars.  This  shows, 
as  compared  with  last-  year,  an 
increase  of  one  hundred  and  six 
schools.  The  day-school  returns 
are  also  encouraging.  One  of  the 
most  important  features  of  our 
Educational  Work  during  the  year 
has  been  the  inauguration  of  the 
Connezional  Sunday-School  Union. 
The  great  objects  of  this  Union  are 
to  conserve  our  unity  in  teaching 
and  organization,  to  furnish  a 
higher  class  of  Sunday-school  liter- 
ature in  harmony  with  our  theo- 
logical standards,  to  aid  in  the 
equipment  of  schools,  and  to  bind 
together  the  whole  Sunday-school 
work  in  one  common  bond  of 
brotherhood  and  effort.  The  aus- 
pices under  which  this  Union  has 
been  started  augur  well  for  its 
ef&cient  action  and  beneficialresults. 
Binoe  the  enactment  of  a  national 
law  which  provides  for  the  secular 
education  of  all  the  children  of  the 
country,  Sanday-schools — as  reli- 
gious institutions — are  more  neces- 
sary than  ever,  and  are  called  to  ful- 
fil even  higher  and  more  important 
functions  than  they  have  hitherto 
done.  Our  desire  is  that  they 
should  be  brought  into  yet  closer 
relation  to  the  Ohuroh,  and  be  made 
still  more  successful  in  winning  the 
young  ones  to  Christ. 
.  Reviewing  the  year,  our  hearts 
are  filled  with  gratitude  to  God  for 


having  enabled  us  throughout  the 
entire  Connexion  to  **  keep  the  unity 
of  the  Spirit  iu  the  bond  of  peace.'' 
That  there  are  no  divisions  among 
us  we  ascribe  to  His  grace,  and 
render  praise  to  His  Name.  We 
cordially  and  thankfully  recognise 
the  toils  of  our  leaders.  Local- 
preachers,  teachers,  tract-distri- 
butors, visitors  of  the  sick,  and 
other  workers  in  the  Church.  We 
are  labourers  together  in  the  vine- 
yard of  our  Great  Master  and  Lord. 
We  invito  the  active  co-operation  of 
all  our  members.  Every  man  has 
something  to  do  for  Christ.  There 
should  be  no  idlers  in  the  Church  of 
God.  Holding  office  in  the  Church 
is  not  the  only  call  to  Christian 
activity, — it  is  not  the  only  qualifi- 
cation, nor  does  it  furnish  the  only 
opportunity  to  save  souls.  Each 
within  his  own  sphere,  and  moving 
in  his  own  circle,  should  seek  to 
bring  men  "  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth."  We  are  all  alike  under  obli- 
gation,— even  the  poorest  and  the 
feeblest  among  us, — ^according  to 
the  **  talents"  we  possess,  to  extend 
the  Saviour's  kingdom;  and  not 
until  our  personal  responsibility  in 
regard  to  this  is  felt,  and  set  forth  in 
action,  will  the  Church  fully  accom* 
plish  her  mission  in  the  world .  In- 
dividual effort  is  the  great  need  of 
the  times,  and  the  demand  of  the 
Church. 

It  affords  us  pleasure  to  report 
that  the  sittings  of  the  Conference 
have  been  marked  in  a  very  emi* 
nentdegree  by  the  spirit  of  brotherly 
love.  Questions  of  the  utmost 
gravity  have  been  under  considera* 
tion,  but  differences  of  judgment 
have  not  lessened  mutual  confidence 
nor  disturbed  our  harmony.  Whilst 
there  has  been  manifested  a  cheer- 
ful readiness  to  adapt  our  institu- 
tions to  the  daims  and  needs  of  the 
day,  there  has  been  also  oneness 
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of  detenniiuitiaii  io  nmintain  nnim* 
paired  the  great  principles  whieh 
have  been  handed  down  io  oa  by 
onr  fathers,  and  which,  in  times 
past ,  haTe  been  so  signally  honoured 
by  God. 

As  ministers  of  the  Lord  Jesos 
Christy  we,  on  this  solenm  occasion, 
renew  omr  vows  of  fidelity  to  God 
and  His  cause.  We  are  not  an- 
mindM  of  the  necessity  of  personal 
holiness  in  order  to  extensive 
ministerial  nsefalness,  and  the  deep 
anxiety  of  onr  sonis  is,  that  we  may 
exemplify  in  onr  daily  Uyos,  and  in 
onr  pastoral  intercourse  with  you,the 
power  of  the  truth  which  we  preach ; 
that  thus  we  maybe  '*  ensamplesto 
the  flock."  With  regard  to  the  great 
subject  of  our  ministry,  it  is  as 
it  ever  was, — we  have  nothing  new. 
The  preaching  of  "  Christ  crucified** 
we  believe  to  be  the  best  method  of 
meeting  the  characteristics  of  this 
spiritually-restless  and  strangely- 
distracted  age  ;  the  only  means  of 
bringing  lost  sinners  to  God,  and 
the  most  effectual  way  io  build  up 
the  Church.  We  would,  therefore, 
in  every  sermon  lift  up  the  cross ; 
and  we  would  do  this  after  the 
manner  of  our  fathers.  Our  wish  is 
to  emulate  the  simplicity,  fidelity, 
and  zeal  of  the  early  Methodist 
preachers;  and  that,  not  to  extend 
a  sect,  but  to  promote  ihe  glory  of 
Christ  in  ihe  salvation  of  men. 
But  **who  is  sufficient  for  these 
things  ? "  Never  let  us  forget 
that  all  success  depends  upon 
God;  and  thai  we  can  obtain 
thai  success  only  as  we  are  "  in- 
stant in  prayer,*'  and  deeply  ex- 
perienced in  Divine  and  heavenly 
things.  It  is  a  truth  which  we  can- 
not too  frequently  impress  upon  our 


own  hearts,  and  upon  yours,  thai 
the  recovery  of  souls,  and  the  edifi- 
cation of  saints,  are  the  glorious 
wixrk  of  the  "Eternal  Spirit** 
alone.  We  ask  you,  then,  to  join 
UB  in  more  earnestly  and  perse- 
veringly  sappUcaiing  the  efiosion 
of  His  influence  npon  onr  con- 
gregations, our  oountry,  and  the 
world,  thai  *'  the  Word  of  the  Lord 
may  have  free  oourse,  and  be  glori- 
fied." 

Once  more  we  go  forth  to  onrseve- 
ral  spheres  oflabour.  When  the  Con- 
ference shall  again  assemble,  some 
who  have  taken  part  in  its  present 
deliberations  will  have  been  called 
to  give  in  their  account.     Many  of 
you  to  whom  we  now  address  our- 
selves will  have'*  crossed  the  flood.'* 
Let  us  live  as  under  the  shadow  of 
the  great  white  Throne.    It  is  our 
happy  privilege  to  habitually  realise 
acceptance  with  God  through  fsith 
in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  to 
enjoy  constant  fellowship  with  the 
Father  and  with  His  Son,  through 
the  indwelling  of  ihe  Holy  Ghost. 
See  thai  this  experience  be  yours. 
"Lei  your  loins  be  girded  about, 
and  your  lights  burning;  and  ye 
yourselves  like  unto  men  that  wait 
for  their  lord,  when  he  will  return 
from  the  wedding;   thai  when  he 
Cometh   and  knocketh,  they  may 
open     unto      him     inmiediately. 
Blessed  are  those  servants,  whom 
the  Lord  when  He  oometh  shall 
find  watching.'* 

Signed  on  behalf  and  by  order  of 
the  Conferenoe^ 
GxBVASE  Smith,  Pretideni. 
Henbt  W.  Willlucs,  Seeretary. 

Shejffield,  August  13th,  1875. 
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The  one  hondred  and  sixth  Con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Ministers 
stationed  in  Ireland,  was  held  this 
year  in  Belfast.  It  was  presided 
over  by  the  Rev.  W.  Morley  Pun- 
shon,  LL.D.f  the  President  of  the 
British  Conference;  who  was  ac- 
companied by  the  Rev.  Gervase 
Smith,  M.A.,  the  Secretary  of  the 
British  Conference,  the  Rev.  John 
H.  James,  D.D.,  and  the  Rev.  John 
Walton.  TheBdv.  Dr.  Curry,  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of 
America,  was  also  present. 

The  Preparatory  Committees  were 
held  during  the  week  commencing 
the  10th  of  June,  and  were  largely 
attended  by  both  ministers  and  lay- 
men. Notwithstanding  the  excep- 
tional severity  of  last  winter  and 
the  g^eat  commercial  depression 
which  prevailed  throughout  the 
entire  year,  from  which  trade  has 
not  yet  recovered,  the  finances  of 
Methodism  in  Ireland  have  been 
not  only  well  sustained,  but  they 
exhibit  encouraging  signs  of  healthy 
progress.  The  contributions  to  the 
Investment  Fund  for  our  Super- 
annuated ministers  and  ministers* 
widows,  so  nobly  initiated  last 
year  by  Mr.  Alderman  M'Arthur, 
M.P.,  have  not  yet  reached  the 
amount  which  was  thought  to  be 
attainable ;  but  there  are  several 
Circuits  from  which  no  returns 
have  been  received.  It  is  hoped 
that  when  the  subscription  list  is 
completed,  the  important  objects 
aimed  at  by  the  promoters  and 
friends  of  this  movement  will  be 
in  a  fair  way  of  being  realised.  It 
is  cause  of  thankfulness  that  the 
ordinaxy  contributions  to  other 
Connexional  Funds  have  not  been 
diminished  by  this  special  effort. 

This  year  again  we  are  enabled 
to  rejoice  over  an  inorease  in  the 


number  of  our  Church-members. 
It  is  true  the  net  increase  may  seem 
to  many  to  be  comparatively  small ; 
but  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  spiritual  life  and  power  of 
our  Societies  has  been  augmented 
in  a  ratio  much  beyond  what  mere 
numbers  would  seem  to  indicate. 
That  Methodism  in  Ireland  con- 
tinues to  grow,  despite  the  steady 
and  continuous  decline  of  the  gene- 
ral population,  is  a  fact  worthy  of 
special  consideration.  According  to 
the  last  Census,  there  was  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  Methodists 
even  in  Tipperary,  notwithstanding 
a  decrease  of  thirteen  per  cent,  in 
the  population  of  that  county. 
Such  facts  ought  to  encourage  us 
to  more  earnest  prayer,  and  more 
self-denying  effort  for  the  prosperity 
of  Christ's  kingdom  in  this  country. 

The  question  of  "Methodist 
union  "  did  not  occupy  much  of  the 
time  of  the  Conference  this  year ; 
because,  though  the  principle  of 
the  proposal  has  been  affirmed, 
the  details  are  not  yet  ready 
for  final  adjustment.  The  Com- 
mittee having  charge  of  this  matter 
was  re-appointed,  with  power  to 
devise  terms  of  union  in  concur- 
rence with  the  Committee  of  the 
Primitive  Wesleyan-Methodist  Con- 
ference. The  movement  is  making 
safe  and  steady,  if  not  rapid  pro- 
gress; and  we  believe  the  day  is 
not  far  distant  when  Methodism 
in  Ireland  shall  be  organically  one. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
Irish  Conference  of  1874  frankly 
declared  that  the  prayer  of  nume- 
rous memorials  which  were  then 
presented,  asking  for  a  carefdlly- 
de vised  system  of  lay-representa- 
tion in  the  Conference,  should  be 
granted ;  and  that  a  Conmiittee  was 
appointed  to  confer  upon  the  subject 
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with  a  Coxninittea  of  the  Britiah 
Conference.  That  Committee  made 
its  report  to  the  present  Conference, 
and  snbmitted  a  plan  for  carrying 
the  proposed  change  into  effect. 
This  plan  in  all  its  parts  was  ably 
discnsEod  at  considerable  length, 
and,  a  few  nnimportant  alterations 
having  been  made,  it  was  nnani* 
monsly  adopted.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  that  the  legal  bearings  of 
the  plan  so  agreed  upon  shall  be 
folly  ascertamed,  especially  in 
relation  to  Mr.  Wesley's  Deed  of 
Declaration  ;  and  of  conrse  this  will 
be  done  by  concerted  action  with 
the  British  Conference  as  soon  as 
conveniently  possible.  We  have 
no  donbt  this  important  matter, 
which  has  now  been  before  the 
Irish  Conference  for  several  years, 
will  be  finally  settled  to  the  general 
satisfaction  of  the  Methodist  Con- 
aexion. 

Considerable  time  was  occupied 
in  the  discussion  of  what  is  popu- 
larly designated  the  "Bible  Wine 
Question."  Thishas  been  agitated  for 
some  time  past,  by  a  small  section  of 
"  total-abstainers,"  holding  extreme 
views,  who  maintain  that  the 
nnfermented  juice  of  the  grape 
should  be  used  in  the  observance 
of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  subject 
has  lately  more  or  less  disturbed 
several  of  the  Protestant  Churches 
of  this  country ;  and  it  has  been 
pushed  into  temporary  prominence 
in  Methodism  by  a  small  organiza- 
tion called  the  "  Wesleyan  Sacra- 
mental Wine  Association."  Several 
memorials  were  presented  request- 
ing the  Conference  to  recommend 
the  use  of  the  unfermented  juice  of 
the  grape  In  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper;  and,  also,  several 
objeotiog  to  any  change.    After  an 


interesting  diseusmon  it  was  re- 
solved, with  only  three  dissentient 
votes : — "  That,  in  the  judgment  of 
this  Conference,  there  is  nothing  ia 
the  usages  of  tiie  ChristiBn  Giureh 
fi!v>m  the  beginning,  or  in  the  teach- 
ing of  Holy  Scripture,  to  sanction 
the  substitution  for  wine  of  iny 
preparation  of  unfermented  juice  of 
the  grape  in  the  observance  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  lliat,  while  mam* 
taining  the  position  which,  as  a 
religious  Society,  we  have  from  the 
first  maintained,  in  opposition  to 
the  evils  of  drunkenness,  and  to  the 
public-house  system  as  promoting 
those  evils ;  and  while  ready  to 
treat  with  the  utmost  tenderness 
any  who  allege  themselves  to  be 
exposed  to  temptation  in  conse- 
quence of  having  been  victims  of 
those  evils,  and  to  recommend  in 
all  cases  the  use  of  a  mild,  natarsi 
wine... in  the  Sacrament,  we  depre- 
cate any  attempt  to  disturb  the 
minds  of  our  people  by  introducing* 
in  connection  with  it,  elements  of 
strife  and  division,  and  presenting 
a  snare  to  weak  and  uninformed 
consciences  by  condemning  that 
which  God  has  not  condemned." 

The  public  services  of  the  Confer- 
ence were  remarkably  well  at- 
tended; and  on  several  occasions 
many  were  unable  to  obtain  admis- 
sion. But,  better  still,  the  Word 
preached  was  with  power ;  and  we 
have  no  doubt,  the  Belfast  Cdkifer- 
ence  of  1875  will  long  be  held  in 
pleasant  and  grateful  remembrance 
by  many  because  of  the  spiritoai 
blessings  there  received.  The  next 
Conference  is  to  be  held  in  Dublin, 
commencing  on  Wednesday,  the 
21st  of  June,  1876. 

0.  M'O. 
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Thjs   one   hundred   and  thirty- 
second  British  Gonferenoei  which 
closed  its  sessions  on  the  18fch  nit., 
was  far  from  being  the  first  held  in 
Shefleld.   Not  less  than  nine  others 
have  preceded  it,  to  the  records  of 
which  it  may  be  interesting  on  the 
present  occasion  biiefly  to  adyert 
The  first,  in  1806,  was  presided  over 
by  Dr.  Coke,  the  Secretary  for  that 
year  being  Joseph  Benson.    The 
stations    in    the    octavo   Minutes 
occupy  some  nine  pages,  and  the 
Address  to  the  Societies  two  and  a 
half.    A  passage  in  the  latter  is  stiU 
not  without  its  application : — **  In 
Eome  places,  an  undue  attachment 
to   worldly   business,    cares,    and 
gains,  with,  perhaps,  an  increase  of 
riches,  prevents  any  growth  in  a 
heavenly  and  devotional  spirit,  and 
all  true  progress  in  the  Divine  life. 
Hence,  among  other  evils,  a  carnal 
contention,  like  that  at  Corinth  of 
old,  for  certain  preachers  to  be  sta- 
tioned with  them  in  preference  to 
others,  without   taking   into    due 
consideration  the  impossibility  of 
our  meeting  the  wishes  of  all  the 
Circuits  in  this  particular."    In  not 
a  few  points,  the  legislation  of  that 
day  holds  good  to  the  present  time. 
At  the  next  Sheffield  Conference, 
that  of  1811,  the  enlargement  of  the 
Connexion  is  indicated  by  the  admis- 
sion of  thirty-nine  candidates  into 
**  fiQl  connexion,"  as  against  twelve 
received    at     the    previous    one. 
Amongst  those  "  admitted  on  Trial  *' 
this  year  were  some  whose  names 
became   in   their   day    Methodist 
household   words,   Bobert  Wood, 
Isaac  Keeling,  Joseph  Fowler,  with 
others.   Chapel  Affairs,  the '*  Com- 
mittee for  guarding  our  Privileges," 
andEingswood  School  figure  large- 
ly in  the  Minutes.    Under  the  head 
of  **  MiscellaneoTu  Orders  and  Beso- 


lutions  "  we  read,  **  That  the  most 
hearty  and  unanimous  thanks  of 
this  Conference  are  due  to  all  the 
members  of  the  late  Committee  of 
Privileges,  for  their  well- directed, 
indefatigable,  and  successful  exer* 
tions  in  opposition  to  Lord  Sid- 
moutb*s  Bill ;  by  which  they  have 
laid  the  Conference  and  the  Metho- 
dist Connexion  under  the  greatest 
obligations."  The  purchase  of  a 
new  school,  at  Woodhouse  Grove, 
to  be  called  TheWealey  an  Academy  ^ 
« in  honour  of  our  venerable  Father 
in  the  Gospel,"  was  agreed  to, 
twenty-three  brethren  named  as 
Trustees  of  the  Estate,  and  a  Com- 
mittee of  management  appointed. 
There  was  no  Pastoral  Address  to 
the  Societies  this  year.  In  the 
answer  to  the  Address  of  the  Irish 
Conference  occur  some  sentences 
that  strangely  tie  the  past  and  pre- 
sent together,  and  two  or  three  of 
them  are  on  that  account  worth 
quoting.  "This  is  the  twentieth 
Conference  since  the  great  and  good 
Mr.  John  Wesley  was  taken  firom  our 
head ;  the  loss  of  whom  we  had  for 
some  time  great  cause  to  deplore.  Be- 
set  with  men  who  strove  to  alter  and 
thereby  to  overturn  the  well-ordered 
constitution  of  our  Connexion,  we  felt 
the  want  of  our  Divinely-appointed 
centre  of  union,  and  could  not  but 
fear  an  alarming  division  taking 
place  in  our  Body.  This  drove  us  to 
God  for  special  help ;  and  He  heard 
us  '  in  a  time  accepted,*  and  made  it 

a  'day   of  salvation.' What 

marks  have  we  constantly  of  our 
living  under  a  theocracy  I  directed 
and  preserved  as  we  are  by  a  Divine 
Providence,  that  is  nothing  less 
than  God  in  action,  causing  *all 
things  to  work  together  for  our 
good.'"  After  acknowledging  that 
they  have  been  ''  honoured  much 
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by  the  presence  of  our  Lord,  and  George  Gubitt ;  John  Hannah  had 
by  strong  proofs  of  our  nnanunity  travelled  three»    John    Beecham 
and  brotherly  love,"  our  forefathers  and  Bobert  Newstead  two,  years; 
go  on  to  tonoh  a  problem  not  even  Thomas  Galland  and  Charles  Cook 
yet  qnite  settled:    "Not  but  we  one  year;   while  Peter    M'Owan, 
have  had  some  difficulties  in  sta-  whose  honoured  grave  is  still  recent, 
tioning  one  another.    The  mental  was    "  received    on   Trial."    The 
refinement  among    many  of  our  Stations,  home  and  foreign,  now 
people,  which  naturaUy  arises  from  filled  eighteen  pages  of  the  Minutes, 
their  improvement  in  knowledge,  The  total  number  of  "  members  in 
disposes  some  of  them  to  wish  for  a  the  Wesleyan-Methodiat    Societies 
greater  degree  of  modem  accom-  throughout  the  world,  exclnsiTely  of 
plifihment  in  the  language  and  ad-  the  regular  travelling  preachers,'* 
dress  of  their  preachers,  than  was  was  put  down  at  four  hundred  and 
expected  in  their  first  setting  out  in  sixty-two   thousand,  six  hundred 
our  blessed  work,  when  plain  sim-  and  eleven.     Chapel  Affairs  seem 
phcity  of  speech,  enforcing  experi-  this  year  to  have  engaged  much 
mental  and  practical  religion,  was  attention,  and  steps  were  taken  to 
thought  sufficient  recommendation  devise  *'  some  plan  of  general  and 
in  those  who  were  sanctioned  by  the  efficient  relief  for  such  chapels  as 
appointment  of  the  Conference.  We  are  deeply  involved  in  debt,  and 
notice  this,  not  so  much  for  any  have  not  local  means  of  meeting 
evil  that  is  yet  done  ;  but  we  see  a  their  own  expenses."    At  this  time 
danger,  which,  if  not  prevented  in  appear  the  beginniugs  of  that  Corn- 
due  time,  may  be  attended  with  bad  mittee    whose  operations   in   our 
consequences.     We  are  not  advo-  own  day  are  of  such  wide-spread 
oatee  for  ignorance ;  but  we  know,  and  gigantic  dimensions.     It  was 
from  Scripture,  there  is  a  knowledge  resolved : — ^"  As  the  repeated  oantionB 
that  pufieth  up,  and  a  wisdom  which  and   entreaties  of  the  Conference 
is  from  beneath.    From  these  we  have  in  various  instances  been  dis- 
hope  to  be  ever  preserved  by  our  regarded,  we  now  deem  it  neoes- 
"all-sufficient    Saviour,    God,    and  sary  to  the  honour  and  security  of 
King."     The  succeeding  sentence  the    Connexion,    to   appoint    five 
also  has  reference  to  a  question  of  brethren   annually  as   a   Chapel- 
the  present  hour:  '*Tou  will  not  Committee.     To  this   Committee 
conceive  we  had  any  intention  in  every  proposal  for  the  erection  or 
the  least  degree  to  shght  you  by  the  purchase  of  any  new  or  additional 
following  motion,  which,  for  some  chapel,  with  clear  and  fall  explana- 
weighty   reasons,    was    put    and  tions  of  the  n^c^mfy  alleged,  of  tiie 
carried  by  a  great  majority ;  viz.,  expeme  contemplated,  and  of  the 
that  your  President  must  be  one  of  suhscrijptiona,    and     other     local 
the  Hundred,  and  that  the  same  income^  likely  to  be  raised,  shall 
man  shall  not  be  chosen  President  be  submitted  by  the  Superintendent 
two  years  successively."  of  the  Circuit,  before  he  shall  give 
Among  the  candidates  received  any  sanction  to  such  erection  or 
into  "  full  connexion  "  at  the  third  purchase,  or  allow  any  step  to  be 
Sheffield    Conference,    1817,    are  taken  in  the   actual  execution  of 
found  the  notable  names  of  John  the  proposal ;  and  no  chapel  shall 
Bowers,     William     Vevers,     and  be  built  or  purchased  without  the 
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oonsent  of  a  majorltj  of  this  Com- 
znittee."  The  Gommittee  appointed 
oonsiBted  of  five  Preachers,  "  the 
President,  the  Secretary,  Mr.  James 
^ood,  Mr.  Entwisle,  and  Mr. 
Samuel  Taylor.''  This  Conference 
also  approved  of  the  object  and 
outline  of  a  plan  of  a  '*  General 
^esleyan  -  Methodist  Missionary 
Society,"  drawn  up  at  the  request 
of  the  '*  Committee  of  Examination 
and  Finance ;  *'  gave  directions  for 
the  procedure  of  Missionary  So- 
cieties in  every  District  or  place  in 
ij^hioh  they  might  be  formed ;  and, 
in  particular,  resolved  that  **  a 
public  meeting  of  this  Society  shall 
be  held  annually  in  London,  in  the 
City-road  chapel,  or  elsewhere,  in 
or  about  the  month  of  May."  How 
the  ordinance  is  still  kept,  and  how 
its  design  has  been  realised,  our 
readers  well  know.  John  Gaulter 
and  Jabez  Bunting,  respectively, 
held  this  year  the  offices  of  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary. 

In  1823  the  Conference  for  the 
fourth  time  assembled  in  Sheffield. 
Henry  Moore  was  chosen  President, 
and  Bobert  Newton  was  re-elected 
Secretary, — as  we  learn,  with 
regard  to  the  latter,  from  the  sig- 
nature to  the  Pastoral  Address. 
Sheffield  still  formed  but  a  smgle 
Circuit,  though  a  prosperous  one  :  a 
note  intimates  that  it "  is  to  provide 
for  a  fifth  married  Preacher  next 
year.*'  (It  was  not  divided  till  1881, 
when  Norfolk  Street  was  separated 
from  Carver  Street,  each  being 
furnished  with  a  staff  of  three 
ministers.)  At  this  Conference 
Biohard  Beeoe  was  appointed  Be- 
presentative  to  the  General  Con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  to  be  held  at  Baltimore 
in  the  following  May,  and  John 
Hannah  was  appointed  to  accom- 
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pany  him.  A  glance  at  the  Minutes 
shows  that  Conferential  business 
and  legislation  had  taken  a  marked 
step  toward  the  order  and  form  in 
which  they  appear  in  the  records 
of  to-day.  Our  peculiar  phraseology, 
also,  as  employed  in  various 
departments  of  our  Connezional 
work,  seems  now  to  have  been 
already  fixed.  Thus,  under  the  head 
of**  Children's  Fund,"  we  find  that 
"one  hundred  aud  fifty-eight 
members  are  to  provide  the 
allowance  of  one  child,  and  so  on 
in  regular  proportion ;  being  an 
increase  of  three  members  upon 
the  ratio  of  last  year ; "  and  to  a 
statement  of  the  demands  upon  the 
Fund  for  the  forthcoming  year, 
sent  to  the  several  Districts,  a  note 
is  appended  : — **  This  list  does  not 
contain  either  the  members,  or  the 

children's  allowances  of  the 

District,  that  District  not  being 
included  in  the  arrangements 
respecting  this  Fund,  but  provided 
for  by  a  separate  Grant,  which  i$ 
to  cover  all  its  Ordina/ry  and 
ExtraordinaryDeficiencies"  Some 
unique  phrases,  imintelligible  to 
outsiders,  have  long  been  part  of 
our  familiar  terminology. 

Six  other  Conferences  have  been 
welcomed  to  this  northern  hive  of 
industry ;  that  of  1829,  under  the 
Presidency  of  James  Townley, 
D.D. ;  the  too  memorable  one  of 
1885,  when  Samuel  Warren,  LL.D., 
"  desisted  from  travelling,"  being 
"unanimously  excluded  from  our 
Body;  "  thatof  1848,  in  the  Minutes 
of  which  testimonies  are  given  to 
the  high  worth  of  the  departed 
senior  Treffiry,  Philip  Garrett,  John 
deQueteville,  and  Thomas  Galland, 
M.A.  At  this  Conference  the  sub- 
ject of  education  called  for  much 
careful  consideration,  and  a  decided 
movement  was  made  towards  those 
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praotieal  effortg  **  for  the  fonnation 
of  week-day  schoolB  in  eveiy  Cir- 
onil,*'  which  have  dnoe  yielded 
snoh  large  results.  The  Pastoral 
Address  for  this  year,  an  able  and 
elaborate  dooiinient,  starts  with 
indicating  the  contrast  between  the 
ciromnstances  of  the  first  Confer - 
enoe,  which  met  in  1744,  at  the 
Fonndery,  in  London,  and  those  of 
the  one  then  sitting  in  Sheffield, 
recognising  the  tme  cause  of  the 
happy  difference,  and  nrging  the 
faithM  discharge  of  the  obligations 
thereby  laid  upon  the  Connexion. 
One  passage  in  this  Address,  issued 
thirty-two  years  ago,  is  so  appli- 
cable to  current  times,  that,  though 
somewhat  long,  it  may  be  here 
reproduced  with  advantage. 

'*  It  has  been  publicly  stated,  that 
one  ground  of  our  strenuous  oppo« 
sition  to  the  lately-projected  mea- 
sure of  public  education  was,  its 
obvious  tendency  to  give  to  the 
clergy  of  the  Established  Church 
an  unfair  and  undue  control  over 
the  religious  teaching  in  the  schools 
which  it  would  have  established. 
We  think  it  right  to  confirm  this 
statement,  not  out  of  any  hostile  feel- 
ing towards  the  Established  Church, 
as  such,  for  this  has  never  been  the 
feeling  of  our  Body,  but  with  a 
view  to  bear  our  distinct  and  solemn 
testimony  against  those  grievous 
errors  which  are  now  tolerated 
within  her  pale.  We  have  been 
hitherto  accustomed  to  regard  her 
as  one  of  the  main  bulwarks  of  the 
Protestant  faith;  but  her  title  to 
be  so  regarded  has  of  late  been 
grievously  shaken.  Opinions  con- 
cerning the  insufficiency  of  Scrip- 
ture, as  the  sole  authoritative  and 
universal  rule  of  fiuth  and  practice, 
the  exclusive  validity  of  Episcopal 
Ordination,  and  the  necessarily 
saving  efficacy  of  the  SacramentSy 


which  can  only  be  distinguished 
from    Popery   by  an    acute   and 
practised  observer,  and  which  in 
their  necessary  consequences  lead 
directly  to  Popery,  have  been  re- 
vived when  they  were  almost  ex- 
tinct,  have    spread  with    fearM 
rapidity.  And  are  now  held  by  a 
large  number  of  the  Established 
clergy.   As  a  natural  result  of  such 
a  state  of  opinion,  an  exclusive  and 
persecuting  spirit    has    appeared 
in  many  parts  of  the  land.    The 
influence  of  rank  and  station  is 
arrayed  in  various  fonns  of  annoy- 
ance and  intolerance  against  liberty 
of  conscience ;  the  common  offices 
of  good  neighbourhood  are  often 
denied  to  all  but  strict  Conformists ; 
and  every  approach  to  Christiftn 
intercourse   and  co-operation  for 
religious  purposes  with  those  be- 
yond the  pale  of  Episcopal  juris- 
diction is  repudiatedjalmost  with 
indignation.      A    pieferenee    for 
Papists  over  their  brethren  of  the 
Beformation  is  in  some  cases  openly 
avowed ;  and  feelings  of  tenderness, 
and  even  veneration,  for  the  Church 
of  Rome  are  carefiiUy  cultivated 
by  this  party.   The  simple  worship 
hitherto  practised  in  this  country, 
is  depreciated  by  them  in  com- 
parison with  the  gorgeous  ritual 
of  Rome ;  and  the  appliances  of  art 
are   in   constant    and   increasing 
requisition     for    the  purpose    of 
bringing  Englishmen  nearer  to  that 
standard  of  supposed   perfection. 
Amidst  all  this  zeidabout  externals, 
the  vital  and  essential  doctrine  of 
Jiutification    hy    Faith    w^  is 
awfully  obscured  or  denied.    We 
deeply  condemn  and  deplore  this 
alarming  departure  from  the  truth 
of  the  Gospel  in  doctrine,  and  from 
its  godly  simplicity  in  divine  wo^ 
ship  and  ecclesiastical  observance. 
Yet  we  are  aware  that  there  is  a 
numerous  and  powerful  body  of 
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hbly  and  faithful  men  to  be  found 
in  the  ranks  of  the  national  Ghnroh; 
and  we  cherish  the  hope  that  they, 
and  the  anthoxities  of  that  Chnrch, 
may  soon  feel  it  to  be  a  duty  which 
they  owe  to  Christ  and  to  the  sonis 
of  men  to  stand  forth,  and,  by  a 
more  yigorons,  explicit,  and  united 
assertion  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Iteformation,  pnrify  their  branch 
of  the  Christian  community  from 
the  evils  which  at  present  threaten 
its  destruction.'* 

As  Methodism  expands,  and  her 
'•branches  run  over  the  wall," 
£:esh  places  aspire  to  the  distinction 
and  advantage  of  entertaining  its 
ministers  during  their  great  annual 
assembly.  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
had  interposed  its  daim  to  be 
visited,  in  1840,  and  then  Hull 
also,  in  1848,  took  its  place  in  the 
list  of  honour ;  so  that  it  was  not 
till  1852  that  the  Conference  was 
again  welcomed  by  the  friends  at 
Sheffield.  John  Scott  was  Presi- 
dent, being  elected  to  the  office  by 
his  brethren  a  second  time.  There 
is  much  in  the  Minutes  to  indicate 
the  perils  through  which  the  Con- 
nexion had  passed  since  its  Chief 
Court  last  met  in  Carver  Street 
chapel ;  the  storm  was  spent,  but 
there  was  the  ground-swell  to  show 
how  terrible  it  had  been.  The 
President's  predecessor  in  the  Chair, 
Dr.  Hannah,  was  presented  with 
the  cordial  thanks  of  the  Preachers^ 
for  "  the  eminently  able,  judicious, 
and  faithful  manner  in  which, 
during  a  year  of  extraordinary 
Connexional  trial,  he  has  fulfilled 
his  important  duties,  both  at  the 
sittings  of  the  last  Conference,  and 
subsequently,  on  several  occasions, 
in  conducting  proceedings  of  criti- 
cal difficulty  and  great  moment." 
The  Pastoral  Address  refers  to  the 
troubles  of  previous  years  in  tones 
of  lively  gratitude  to  the  overruling 
providence  of   God  in  regard  to 


them,  imd  of  confident  hope  of 
Connexional  prosperity,  with  the 
Divine  blessing,  foir  the  future. 

The  ninth  Sheffield  Conference, 
under  the  Presidency  of  Dr. 
Osbom,  was  not  held  till  1868,  the 
first  Cornwall  one  having  taken 
place  the  year  before.  At  this  date 
we  are  scarcely  in  what  may 
be  termed  history;  the  Minutes 
serving  simply  as  a  refresher  to  the 
memory  in  point  of  names  and 
transactions  with  which  the  bulk  of 
living  Methodists  are  familiar. 
Among  the  Obituaries  of  this  year 
is  that  of  Calvert  Spensley,  a  man 
of  "versatile  talents,"  which  spe- 
cially qualified  him  for  the  im* 
portant  position  which  during  seven 
years  he  occupied  in  South  Africai 
after  the  failure  of  his  health  in 
the  home  work.  He  is  a  striking 
example  how  Methodism  calls  forth, 
and  affords  suitable  scope  to, 
natural  genius  that  but  for  its  influ- 
ence would  be  comparatively  lost 
to  the  Church  of  Christ. 

The  Conference  just  closed  may 
be  regarded  as  among  the  most  im- 
portant of  those  which  have  been 
held  in  Sheffield.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  its  approach  was 
contemplated,  by  many,  with  min- 
gled feelings  of  hopefulness  and 
anxiety.  Various  causes  had  con- 
spired to  create  in  not  a  few  minds 
apprehensions  of  coming  changes 
in  the  constitution,  or  policy,  or 
both,  of  Methodism,  which  seemed 
to  them  to  threaten  its  unity,  and 
therefore  to  imperil  its  future  power 
and  usefulness.  By  the  good  hand 
of  God  upon  us,  such  fears  are 
dispelled,  and  fresh  hope  infiised 
into  the  Body  as  one  man.  The 
Bpirit  displayed  in  the  Preparatory 
Committees,  and  subsequently  in 
the  Conference,  abundantly  showed 
that,  whatever  may  be  the  ultimate 
resnlt  of  the  present  mooting  of  the 
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weighty  subject  of  *'  lay-repreBentv 
tioo,"  one  great  purpose  animates 
both  ministers  and  people  alike,  and 
that  Wesleyan- Methodism  is  not  to 
be  rent  and  paralysed  by  an  odious 
rivalry  between  them.  Let  im- 
proyements,  if  they  can  be  devised, 
in  administering  our  financial 
affairs  be  adopted, — ^the  spiritual 
and  pssfcoral  functions  of  Methodist 
preachers  no  one  seems  to  entertain 
the  idea  of  infringing  upon.  That 
to  which  the  ministry  will  ding,  to 
the  death,  if  need  be,  as  having 
received  its  commission  directly 
from  the  Lord  Jesus,  no  man  is 
wishfid,  it  is  now  apparent,  to  inter- 
fere with,  but  every  man,  on  the 
contrary,  seems  desirous  to  defend 
and  uphold  in  unimpaired  integrity. 
So  long  as  this  temper  exists,  the 
Connexion  is  truly  a  Connexion, 
and  is  safe :  surely  it  wUl  not  be 
found  impossible  to  draw  a  line, 
sufficiently  distinct  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  practical  Christian  men, 
between  what  among  us  is  to  be 
considered  as  spiritual  and  what 
as  secular  or  financial ;  and  there 
still  lies  before  us  a  field  for  united 
exertion  in  the  cause  of  Christ, — 
such  as  perhaps  has  never  hitherto 
been  spread  before  the  compas- 
sionate and  eager  eye  of  a  religious 
community. 

To  another  source  of  the  uneasiness 
with  which  there  were  not  wanting 
those,  both  within  and  outside  the 
ministry,  who  looked  forward  to  this 
Conference,  we  will  only  aUude  so 
far  as  to  express  a  hope  that  hence* 
forth  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
no  society,  and  certainly  no  reli- 
giou$  society,  can  long  exist  without 
a  conscientious  abnegation,  on  the 
part  of  its  several  members,  of  the 
exercise  of  rights  by  the  voluntary 
renunciation  of  which  its  forma- 
tion  was  alone  possible,  will   be 


a  reality.  Unrestricted  personal 
freedom  is  perfectly  incompatible 
with  a  brotherhood ,'^--11  the  one  is 
to  be  maintained,  the  other  must  be 
given  up.  "What  Methodist  preachers 
do  give  up  when  they  enter  our  Con- 
nexion is  sufficiently  clear;  and 
subsequent  changes  of  opinion  can- 
not bring  with  them  a  release  from 
obligations  that  every  man  at 
twenty,  it  may  be  fairly  presumed, 
fully  understands. 

We  might  say  much  respecting 
the  elevated  tone  of  the  proceedings 
for  which  the  Sheffield  Conference 
of  1875  will  be  remembered  in 
Methodist  history;  the  power  and 
eloquence  of  numerous  speakers, 
clerical  and  lay,  in  the  Preparatoiy 
Committees  and  in  the  Coxiferenee; 
the  practical  unanimity  arrived  at 
after  exciting  discussions  in  which 
very  conflicting  sentiments  had 
found  utterance;  the  concessions 
which  each  was  willing,  nay  anxious, 
to  make  for  the  common  good ;  the 
hallowed  chars oter  of  many  of  the 
public  services  and  meetings  to 
which  the  people  flocked  in  crowds. 
But  criticism  is  for  the  present 
lost  in  a  sense  of  gratitude  to  Him 
that "  maketh  brethren  who  dwell  in 
one  house  to  be  at  peace.*'  We  will 
only  add  that  the  pleasing  issue  of 
the  whole  is  due,  in  a  marked  de- 
gree, to  the  unfailing  tact  and  sua- 
vity of  the  occupant  of  the  Chair  of 
the  Conference,  the  Bev.  Gervase 
Smith,  M.A., — ^who  was  well  sup- 
ported by  the  new  Secretary,  the 
Rev.  Henry  W.  Williams,  D.D.; 
and  scarcely  less  to  the  genial  after- 
glow,— ^if  we  may  so  term  a  certain 
indescribable  pleasant  something, — 
of  Presidential  honours  and  influ- 
ence visible  in  the  deliverances  and 
bearingof  the  Ex-President, William 
Morley  Punshon,  LL.D. 

OXICBON. 
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MEMOIR  OP  HUMPHRY  SANDWITH,  M.D.,  F.R.O.P. : 

BY  HIS  SON,  THE  REV.  HENRY  SANDWITH,  M.A., 

BSCTOn  OF  TODWICK. 

{Continued  from  page  781,) 

It  will  have  been  obsenred  that  my  father's  devoted  friend,  Mr. 
Kingston,  was  now  settled  at  Burlington,  where  by  his  talents  and 
amiable  manners  he  was  acquiring  an  excellent  practice.  Already 
had  he  pressed  my  father  to  join  him  as  a  partner.  Other  openings, 
meanwhile,  in  London,  Hehnsley,  and  Stokesley  presented  them- 
selves, but  none  seemed  on  the  whole  so  promising  as  this.  Still, 
he  ever  and  again  delayed  giving  his  consent,  being  anxious  first 
of  all  to  return  to  his  brother  as  much  time  and  service  as  would 
remunerate  him  for  his  generous  outlay  to  himself  while  walking  the 
London  hospitals.  At  length,  however,  these  cll^ms  appearing  to 
be  fully  satisfied,  my  father  finally  quitted  Beverley,  and  took  up 
his  abode  at  Burlington,  as  the  partner  of  Mr.  Kingston,  in  the 
year  1818.  Thus,  after  maiiy  struggles,  great  self-denial,  and, 
as  we  have  seenj  much  laborious  preparation,  as  well  in  the  metro- 
politan schools  of  medicine  as  for  four  and  a  half  years  while 
assisting  his  brother  in-Beverley,  he  at  last,  at  the  age  of  twenty- six, 
found  himself  pleasantly  settled.  The  arrangement  was  destined 
howevertobeof shortcontinuance;  Mr. Kingston ahhost immediately 
fell  ill,  and  died  in  less  than  a  year  after  it  was  completed.  In  the 
articles  of  partnership  no  provision  had  been  made  for  the  widow 
in  case  of  the  death  of  either  Mr.  Kingston  or  my  father.  On 
the  decease  of  the  former,  the  friends  of  his  widow,  although 
people  of  substance,  felt  this  to  be  a  grievance ;  and  my  father,  with 
his  wonted  chivalrous  feeling,  cheerfully  consented  to  give  Mrs. 
Kingston  five  hundred  pounds  for  the  practice,  medicines,  etc. 
This  generosity  had  its  reward.  Immediately  afterwards  a  young 
surgeon  from  York,  provided  with  high  testimonials,  and  backed 
by  strong  clerical  influence,  came  to  Burlington  with  an  intro- 
duction to  the  late  Colonel  Greyke,  a  magistrate,  and  a  man  whose 
age,  birth,  and  position  gave  him  great  weight  in  the  East-Biding 
of  Yorkshire.    The  Oolonel  declined,  however,  to  farther  the  views 
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of  the  stranger,  saying,  "  I  shall  support  Mr.  Sandwith,  beoanse 
he  has  behaved  well  to  the  widow."  This  example  was  followed 
by  all  the  gentry  in  the  district,  and  my  father  found  himself  in 
possession-  of  a  first-class  practice,  which  in  other  hands  might 
have  been  a  very  lucrative  one.  But  the  faculty  of  making  money 
was  the  smallest  of  his  endowments. 

The  same  year  witnessed  another  event,  which  was  to  prove 
the  happiness  and  succour  of  his  extended  life, — ^his  marriage.  The 
lady  of  his  choice  was  Miss  Jane  Ward,  daughter  of  Mr.  Isaac 
Ward,  shipowner,  of  Burlington  Quay,  to  whom  he  was  married 
on  the  8l8t  of  August,  1818.  On  this  memorable  occasion  he  thus 
naively  writes: — "It  so  happened  that  she  was  a  Wesleyan, — 
another  point  in  her  favour  in  my  eyes, — and  met  in  James  Coates' 
class,  the  very  one  to  which  I  was  reconmiended.  Wesleyan- 
Methodism  is  eminently  a  social  system,  and  one  of  its  subordinate 
merits  is  that  it  brings  the  sexes  together  under  the  restraints  of 
religion,  and  is  thus  most  favourable  to  the  growth  of  matrimonial 
alliances."  The  match  was  in  every  way  suitable,  for  the  young 
wife  aided  her  husband  in  his  literary  pursuits,  as  well  as  by  her 
purely  housewifely  virtues.  But  let  him  speak  for  himself: — **  My 
wife  is  a  real  help  to  me.  Her  understanding  is  clear  and  strong ; 
and  I  assure  you  I  need  no  better  critic  to  appeal  to,  to  decide  on 
the  merits  of  either  prose  or  poetical  compositions."  Many  are 
the  pleasant  glimpses  afforded  by  the  Autobiography  of  the  hap- 
piness of  his  early  married  life,  and  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
it  seems  to  have  inspired  him  to  pursue  some  one  or  other  of  the 
paths  of  ambition.  These  pleasant  domestic  allusions  are,  how- 
ever, more  fitted  for  the  eyes  of  his  family  than  for  the  pages  of 
a  public  print. 

He  now  threw  himself  with  characteristic  ardour  into  work 
connected  with  his  profession.     Just  at  this  time  a  desolating 
outbreak  of  typhus-fever  visited  the  place,  and  there  was  great 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  "  bleeding  or  no  bleeding  " 
was  the  better  treatment  for  it.    My  father,  seeing  that  the  fever 
invariably  took  an  inflanmiatory  turn,  boldly  advocated  the  free 
use  of  the  lancet.    The  public  sentiment,  however,  strongly  set  in  * 
an  opposite  direction,  and  he  underwent  no  little  odium  by  his 
depletory  measures.   Soon,  however,  were  these  clamours  silenced : 
the  event  proved  the  soundness  of  his  views,  for  he  rarely  if 
ever  lost  a  patient,  in  that  outbreak  of  disease,  whom  he  had  boldly 
bled.    Things  are  altered  now.    Typhus-fever  is  seldom  inflam- 
matory, and  the  vital  power  needs  to  be  cherished  and  sustained, 
rather  than  enfeebled. 

The  course  of  the  politics  of  the  day, — particularly  the  agitation 
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bf  society  in  the  critical  years  before  the  passing  of  the  Beform 
Bill, — ^fonnd  in  him  a  close  observer.  Thus  he  writes  to  a  college 
friend:— << Political  events  begin  now  to  have  an  almost  over- 
powering interest, —  [such]  as  to  throw  our  domestic  joys  and  sor- 
rows into  the  shade.  In  fact,  it  seems  almost  doubtful  how  long  we 
shall  be  privileged  to  retain  our  own  firesides.  The  spread  of 
democratic  influence  is  really  alarming,  and  unless  Government 
comes  down  a  little,  and  manifests  more  interest  and  sympathy  in 
the  distress  of  a  starving  country,  I  fear  the  sceptre  will  be  dashed 
out  of  their  hands.  I  do  indeed  in  my  conscience  believe  we  should 
be  advantaged  by  a  moderate  reform  in  the  constitution  of  the 
lower  House.  The  voice  of  the  people  of  England  was  last  Session 
stifled  in  the  utterance." 

Controversial  and  political  studies  he  would  in  summer  vary 
by  the  pursuits  of  Botany,  Ornithology,  and  Entomology.  To  the 
last  two  subjects,  especially,  he  at  this  period  paid  great  attention, 
and  the  hall,  at  his  house  in  Burlington,  I  well  remember  being 
filled  with  stuffed  birds,  and  various  cabinets  containing  collections 
of  insects.  The  latter  were  not  obtained  from  the  locality 
merely;  he  would  enlist  old  medical  friends  in  the  south  of 
England  as  collectors,  and  would  even  press  into  the  service  cap- 
tains of  ships,  to  bring  him  home  specimens  of  the  wonderful 
stores  of  South  American  and  African  insect-life.  Ever  and  anon 
his  not-forgotten  but  slumbering  muse  would  awake :  the  volumes 
of  this  Magazine,  of  the  years  under  notice,  would,  if  searched, 
reveal  many  poetical  productions  of  his  pen.  Life-friendships 
were  formed  at  this  time  with  various  preachers  stationed  at  Bur- 
lington, and  with  one  or  two  visitors  who  happened  to  be  staying 
at  the  neighbouring  watering-place.  Among  those  whose  names 
occur  to  me,  and  who  remained  attached  friends  of  our  family  to 
the  last,  are  Mrs.  Marsden  and  the  Bevs.  Thomas  Powell  and  John 
Boberts.  He  was,  indeed,  ever  the  loyal  friend  of  the  preachers, 
never  allowing  himself  to  be  led  away  by  certain  movements  which 
have  from  time  to  time  more  or  leas  agitated  the  Oonnexion. 

We  do  not  wonder,  as  by  degrees  he  carved  for  himself  a  leading 
position  in  the  town,  and  was  known  to  be  a  God-fearing  man,  that 
the  Wesleyan  ministers  were  anxious  to  bring  my  father  forward  as 
a  class-leader.  It  is  thus  that  he  received  an  intimation  to  that 
effect : — '*  Feeling  as  I  do  my  religious  inadequacy  at  present  for  a 
situation  of  so  much  responsibility,  the  prospect  of  entering  upon 
an  office  so  sacred  is  calculated  to  make  me  much  more  in  earnest 
after  the  best  things.  Indeed,  I  should  find  it  most  difficult  to 
hold  the  office,  unless  my  sincerity  were  assured  that  some  better 
qualifioations  than  I  at  present  possess  authorized  the  step.''    In 

8x2 
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tibifl  humble,  self-diBtrustfal  spirit  did  he  underiake  the  daty  of 
class-leader,  which  he  discharged  up  to  the  time  of  his  leaying 
Burlington,  in  1885.  One  or  more  of  the  preachers  he  gratefully 
names  as  having  been  instrumental  in  deepening  his  spiritual 
life,_notably,  the  late  Bev.  Thomas  Preston :—"  His  faithful 
preaching  more  especially  came  with  power  to  my  conscience.  The 
result  was,  eventually,  a  far  more  healthy  state  of  religious  feeling, 
with  a  corresponding  attention  to  the  duties  of  Ghristianity.  I 
can  look  back  with  sweet  satisfaction  to  some  of  the  religious 
exercises  to  which  this  appointment  gave  rise." 

It  was  about  this  period  that  he  lost  his  mother ;  an  admirable 
character,  (while  very  young,  a  convert  of  the  devoted  Bomaine,  of 
London,)  to  whose  teaching  and  example  he  was  largely  indebted 
for  his  own  first  religious  cravings.  In  her  latter  years  she  was  in 
the  habit  of  spending  her  time  between  the  two  brothers'  houses, 
the  winter  at  Beverley,  as  being  the  more  sheltered,  the  summer 
near  the  sea  at  Burlington.  One  day  in  the  former  part  of  the 
winter  of  1825,  my  father,  having  a  little  leisure,  determined  to 
visit  his  mother,  of  whom  he  had  not  heard  for  several  weeks.  On 
his  arrival  he  found  her  in  her  bed-room,  complaining  of  ''  a  cold 
upon  her  chest."  He  instantly  divined  the  seriousness  of  such 
a  seizure  at  her  age.  She  herself  was  entirely  imaware  of  the  near- 
ness of  death.  Powerful  remedies  were  at  once  appUed,  but  in 
vain : — "  It  was  not  until  a  late  hour  at  night  that  her  indisposi- 
tion  assumed  an  alarming  character.  Two  hours  after  midnight 
she  sent  for  us,  and  said  to  my  brother,  '  My  dear,  I  am  going.' 
He  asked,  *  Mother,  are  you  afraid  to  die  ? '  She  immediately 
answered, '  No ! '  To  a  question  from  me,  whether  she  knew  me,  she 
said,  '  Tes,'  but  failed  to  articulate  my  name,  I  then  asked  her  if 
she  felt  happy  in  her  Saviour,  to  which  she  replied,  '  0,  yes !  My 
only  hope  is  there.*  She  afterwards  moved  her  lips  to  bestow  on 
me  a  last  token  of  her  a£fection.  Insensibility  succeeded,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  she  calmly  expired.  Her  end  was  of  a  piece  with  the  rest 
of  her  life.  Her  portrait  bhe  has  left  behind  her,  and  the  fidelity 
of  this  miniature  is  such  that  she  looks  all  she  was.  Several 
years  before  her  death,  in  1817,  it  inspired  me  to  pen  the  accompany* 
ing  sonnet : — 

ON  VIEWING  MY  MOTHEBS  PORTBAIT. 
I  have  Borv^ed  thee,  mother,  tiU  the  smile 
Seems  dimpUng  on  thy  oheek,  and  thy  fond  eye 
Looki  lit  with  rapture  o'er  thy  progeny. 
E'en  when  thy  hier  has  passed  the  sacred  aisle 
Borne  to  ohUyion's  shades,  thon  still  wilt  smile, 
Blooming,  despite  the  mildews  of  the  tomh ; 
Art  doth  so  temper  Natnrc'a  hanher  doom. 
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Behold  an  Israelite  deyoid  of  gaile, 

The  world  resigning  for  a  holier  sphere ; 

Parental  love  is  the  earth-linking  chain, 

Constraining  thee  awhile  to  linger  here. 

O,  when  those  lips  shall  bid  '  Farewell '  may  pain 

Scarce  mar  thy  looks,  or  soil  them  with  a  tear ; 

Bat  mayst  thon  smile  in  death,  as  then  dost  here ! " 

I  may  now  briefly  allade  to  a  oontroYersy  which,  during  many 
years  of  this  portion  of  my  father's  life,  absorbed  his  energies, 
involving,  it  may  seem  to  the  impartial  reader  of  the  present  day, 
a  far  too  serions  sacrifice  of  time  and  strength  in  a  disproportionate 
cause.  Bat  there  is  no  doubt,  from  the  large  space  it  occupies  in 
his  Autobiography,  and  the  amazing  number  of  letters  and  pam- 
phlets  that  passed  between  the  contending  parties,  that  the  *'  Bobin- 
gonian  Controversy,"  as  he  terms  it,  seized  hold  of  all  the  powers 
of  his  mind  and  all  the  feelings  of  his  heart.  As  far  as  the  present 
writer  understands  the  question,  it  seems  briefly  to  have  been 
this : — His  early  friend,  and  the  instrument  of  his  conversion,  Mr. 
Mark  Bobinson,  of  Beverley,  having  after  a  time  become  dissatis- 
fied with  the  government  and  constitution  of  Wesleyan-Methodism, 
endeavoured  to  induce  the  Society  to  come  within  the  fold  of  the 
EugUsh  Church  as  a  separate  Order,  to  be  called  "  Church-Metho- 
dists." With  this  object,  he  not  only  wrote  incessantly,  but 
travelled  far  and  wide,  to  enlist  the  clergy  and  other  influential 
people  in  the  development  of  his  scheme.  My  father,  however, 
with  others,  and  notably  the  great  body  of  the  preachers,  suspect- 
ing from  the  first  the  wisdom  and  propriety  of  the  step,  instantly 
began  to  combat  it  with  all  their  might.  It  was  a  formidable  move- 
ment, for  Mr.  Mark  Bobinson  was  no  despicable  antagonist.  Year  after 
year  was  consumed  in  contesting  every  proceeding  of  his,  and  I  fear 
my  father  must  have  lost  much  valuable  money  at  his  printers.  In 
the  end, — ^to  cut  a  very  long  story  short, — Mr.  Bobinson's  enterprise 
came  to  naught,  and  the  victory  remained  with  Wesleyan-Metho- 
dism as  it  was.  Unhappily,  the  conflict  had  the  e£Fect— the  almost 
invariable  one— of  cooling  down  certain  friendships  which  had 
once  been  ardent ;  for  rarely  does  it  happen,  as  in  the  case  of  two 
illustrious  antagonists  of  our  day — Mr.  Qladstone  and  Cardinal 
Manning — ^that  ''  public  divergence  can  exist  without  any  private 
variance."  With  my  father,  the  friendships  that  grew  distant 
were  those  with  Mr.  Mark  Bobinson,  his  earliest  and  most  devoted 
friend,  and,  for  a  time  at  least,  with  the  Bev.  Joseph  Coltman,  the 
excellent  Beverley  clergyman  who  had  been  his  benefactor. 

An  enterprise  more  worthy  of  his  powers,  in  which  he  embarked 

before  leaving  Burlington,  was  a  weighty  treatise  which  occupied 

.nearly  a  year  in  its  preparation : — «  Methodism,  and  its  Belations 
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to  the  Church  and  the  Nation."  The  £ditor  of  the  Wesleyan-Heth- 
odist  Magazine  of  that  period,  1829,  the  Bev.  Thomas  Jackson,  that 
Nestor,  who  but  lately  diecl  in  extreme  old  age,  warmly  encouraged 
him  in  the  composition  of  this  Essay,  and  inserted  it  in  the 
Magazine  in  parts  as  it  issued  from  his  pen.  It  was  afterwards 
published  in  the  form  of  a  bulky  pamphlet.  Mr.  Jackson  thus 
refers  to  it  in  the  Preface  to  the  Magazine  of  1829 : — **  To  our 
Correspondents  we  repeat  our  expressions  of  gratitude  for  the  very 
efficient  support  which  they  haye  rendered  by  their  communications. 
The  names  of  some  of  these  we  should  be  glad  to  specify,  were  it  not 
that  silence  is  imposed  upon  us.  We  cannot,  however,  forbear  to 
acknowledge  our  obligations,  and  those  of  our  respected  brethren, 
the  Methodiat  ministers  in  general,  to  a  very  intelligent  and 
sensible  Lay  Friend,  for  an  argumentatiye  and  eloquent  Essay  on 
the  peculiarities  of  Methodism,  which  has  occupied  several  of  our 

late  Numbers It  is  not  the  first  time  that  Mr.  Sandwith  has 

voluntarily  undertaken  the  defence  of  a  body  of  men,  the  benefit 
of  whose  labours,  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  has  often  been 
acknowledged  both  by  enemies  and  friends ;  but  whose  lot  it  still 
is,  like  the  ancient  Christians,  whom  they  desire  to  imitate,  to  be 
*  evezywhere  spoken  against.' "  Thus  was  my  father  unconsciously 
preparing  himself  for  removing  into  a  busier  sphere  of  life,  by 
becoming  known  far  and  wide  by  the  efforts  of  his  pen. 

During  the  latter  years  of  his  residence  in  Burlington,  he  had 
become  increasingly  dissatisfied  with  his  position  there.  Not  but 
that  his  practice  was  an  excellent  one,  his  friends  numerous  and 
kind.  But  ambition  stirred  within  him.  A  country  town  seemed  to 
him  a  cage  in  which  he  might  live  and  die,  and  never  be  known 
beyond  its  humble  limits.  Already  he  had  repeatedly  appeared  in 
print.  He  had  published  in  a  handsome  volume  a  *^  History  of  the 
Burlington  Epidemic  Fever,"  which  had  been  favourably  received 
by  the  profession.  The  one  or  two  medical  Journals  of  that  period 
welcomed  his  contributions  on  various  forms  of  disease  met  by 
hin^  in  his  practice.  Besides  which,  in  the  religious  world  his  essays 
and  pamphlets,  chiefly  in  defence  of  Methodism,  and  in  illustration 
of  its  economy,  had  made  his  name  familiar  wherever  Methodism 
had  spread.  All  these  circumstances  silently  fed  the  ambitious 
hope  that  he  might  enter  a  larger  sphere,  and  win  for  himself  a 
name  in  his  day  and  generation. 

Aboutthe  year  1880,  asitappears,myfather  began  quietlyto  inquire 
among  his  old  medical  friends  for  a  favourable  opening  for  himself 
as  consulting  surgeon  or  physician.  Birmingham  and  Leeds  were 
in  turns  seriously  thought  of,  discussed,  and  rejected ;  and  the  final 
choice  remained  with  London.    He  and  some  of  his  friends  believedi 
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that  while  his  medical  writings  had  made  him  fayonrably  known 
to  London  medical  men,  his  writings  in  defence  of  Methodism  had 
laid  the  Connexion,  and  especially  its  ruling  members,  under  a 
certain  debt  of  gratitude  which  could  not  but  be  of  service  to  him 
"while  forming  a  new  practice.  No  man  could  have  been  more 
cautious  in  coming  to  a  decision  which,  to  him,  with  his  family  of 
nine  children,  was  indeed  momentous.  But  it  is  not  always  that 
' '  in  the  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  safety.'*  He  appears  to  have 
invited  the  opinions  of  those  about  him, — which  were  widely  dis- 
cordant,— and  then  acted  for  himself.  Many,  naturally  enough, 
shrank  from  the  responsibility  of  giving  any  opinion  at  all.  Some 
thought  the  step  a  prudent  one,  others  gravely  doubted  the 
"wisdom  of  throwing  up  a  practice  returning  upwards  of  £1,000  a 
year,  for  the  laborious  undertaking  of  forming  a  new  one  in  London. 
^What  finally  settled  the  matter  was  the  offer  to  him,  in  1884,  of 
the  editorship  of  the  newly-projected  Journal,  "The  Watchman," 
-with  a  salary  of  £800  per  annum.  His  frequent  and  able  papers 
in  the  Magazine,  for  many  years  past,  had  pointed  him  out  as  well 
fitted  for  such  a  post.  He  argued  that  his  income  as  editor  of  a 
newspaper  would  be  something  to  lean  upon  while  the  slow  process 
of  waiting  for  patients  was  going  on;  but,  in  his  usual  sanguine 
spirit,  he  vastly  under-estimated  the  difficulties  he  would  have 
to  encounter.  Lideed  he  laid  his  chief  hopes  of  success,  at  first,  in 
the  Methodist  community,  who  had  then  no  physician  of  their 
own  in  the  metropolis.  One  or  two  of  his  advisers  had  not 
failed  to  warn  him  that  the  reputation  of  a  physician  in  other 
walks  than  his  own  would  be  no  aid  to  him,  but  rather  the  reverse ; 
and  perhaps  we  may  here  anticipate  events  by  saying  that  the 
move  to  London  was  not,  on  the  whole,  a  professional  success. 
The  two  pursuits  were  in  fact  incompatible ;  the  more  he  came  to 
be  valued  as  editor  of  '*  The  Watchman,"  the  less  was  he  esteemed 
in  his  medical  capacity.  Patients  came  in  but  slowly,  and  his 
previous  ample  income  was  greatly  missed.  Still,  the  experiment 
was  continued  for  some  seven  years.  At  the  end  of  that  period, 
an  excellent  opening  having  presented  itself  in  Hull,  he  removed 
thither,  in  1842,  and  here  he  remained  to  the  virtual  close  of  his 
professional  life. 

But  to  return.  When  his  decision  to  leave  Burlington  was 
made  known,  great  was  the  concern  expressed  throughout  the 
town,  and  by  his  patients  in  the  surrounding  district.  But  is  it 
not  often  so  ?  Many  a  man — and  none  more  than  ministers  of 
religion — ^despondingly  thinks  that  he  is  not  appreciated  or  cared 
for  by  the  people  among  whom  he  has  laboured.  When,  however, 
the  limit  of  his  service  has  been  reached,  he  is  not  seldom  touched 
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and  overwhelmed  by  the  unsuspected  love  and  kindness  whioh  are 
then  made  manifest.  So  did  my  father  disooyer  at  the  end  of 
these  fourteen  years  which  had  come  and  gone,  not  without  their 
full  share  of  vexation,  sorrow,  and  disappointment.  *'  Never  shall 
I  forget,"  he  writes,  ''the  sense  of  the  kindnesses  of  my  friends 
which  at  that  time  **  (the  recovery  of  himself  and  fumily  from  serious 
sickness} ''  was  forced  upon  a  mind  in  some  degree  disposed  to  doubt 
of  their  existence.  I  found  that  I  possessed  more  friends  than  I 
had  before  dreamed  of;  and  when  at  last  the  time  of  parting 
from  these,  many  of  whom  I  had  piloted  through  great  dangers, 
or  rescued  from  the  jaws  of  death,  arrived,  the  depth  and  extent 
of  these  attachments  surprised  as  much  as  it  overpowered  me. 
They  were  enough,  indeed,  to  shake  the  strongest  resolutions  to 
quit  the  scenes  of  the  labours  and  anxieties  of  many  years." 

I  may  here  break  o£f  into  an  episode  connected  with  two  of  the 
most  valued  friends  of  my  father,  both  of  whom  became  known  to 
him  at  this  period  of  his  life,  and  counsel  from  whom  he  anxiously 
sought  at  this  crisis.    The  one  was  the  late  Bev.  Thomas  Powell,  the 
other  Miss  Ward, — a  cousin  of  my  mother, — ^then  living  at  Bur- 
lington Quay,  afterwards  the  wife  of  the  Bev.  T.  MuUer,  Bector  of 
Dunkeswell.    Mr.  Powell  brought  from  humble  agricultural  life  a 
massive  intellect  and  great  nervous  power.    His  bent  was  scholar- 
ship,— which,  however,  from  the  neglect  of  his  early  education, 
had  to  be  self-acquired.    But  so  unwearied  was  his  industry  that 
he  gradually  read  most  of  the  Fathers  in  the  originals^  and 
amassed  during  the  course  of  his  life  a  very  valuable  Theological 
and  Patristic  library.     I  remember  my  father's  meeting,  at  the 
sale  of  Mr.  Powell's   books    at   Beverley,    in    January,  I86O9 
with  the  late  Venerable  Archdeacon  Wilberforce,  himself  no  mean 
Patristic  scholar,  who  said  to  him,  '<  Would  that  my  clergy  cared 
to  form  such  Ubraries  as  these."  Another  testimony  of  the  impres- 
sion Mr.  Powell  left  behind  him  at  Burlington  I  find  in  a  letter  of 
my  father  addressed  to  him  at  Harwich: — '<A  few  days  ago  I 
met  at  a  dinner  party  Archdeacon  Wrangham.    He  inmiediately 
inquired  if  I  corresponded  with  you.    I  rephed  that  I  had  that 
very  morning  heard  from  you,  and  handed  to  the  Archdeacon  your 
letter  to  read.    It  was  that  learned  one  of  yours  on  the  marriage 
of  a  deceased  wife's  sister.     He  complimented  its  great  learning 
and  acumen,  and  begged  me,  when  I  next  wrote,  to  assure  you  of 
his  high  consideration  and  great  regard."    Again  he  writes : — '*  I 
owe  much  to  Mr.  Powell's  society  in  the  confirmation  of  my 
religious  principles,  as  well  as  in  keeping  alive  in  my  bosom 
elevated  objects  of  ambition."    This  intercourse  lasted,  and  was 
kept  up  by  an  affectionate  correspondence,  from  the  year  1829,  the 
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date  of  Mr.  Powell's  appointment  to  Burlington,  to  1850,  when  he 
died  at  Beyerley ;  the  nearnees  of  which  town  to  Hall  had  latterly 
afforded  the  friends  the  opportunity  of  much  renewed  profitable 
intercourse. 

The  other  friend  whom  'I  have  named,  Miss  Ward,  was  a 
constant  visitor  at  our  house  in  Burlington.  Bhe  was  well 
informed,  very  ready,  and  had  a  charming  gift  of  cheerftdness  and 
cordiality.  Few  have  been  favoured  with  three  more  delightfal 
friends,  at  once  bright,  genial,  and  religious,  than  my  parents  had 
at  this  time,  and  long  afterwards,  in  Mr.  Powell,  Miss  Ward,  and 
Mrs.  Marsden,  of  Bumtwood,  near  Doncaster. 

The  Editor  of  the  Wesleyan-Methodist  Magazine  would  not  long 
permit  my  father  to  remain  idle, — ^not  to  say  that  he  was  absolutely 
fond  both  of  composition  and  of  warfare.  I  may  remark,  in  passing, 
that  he  was  never  paid  for  his  lengthy  and  elaborate  papers ;  but 
I  find  from  his  correspondence  that  Mr.  Jackson  would,  from  time 
to  time,  send  him  some  acknowledgment  of  his  services  in  the  form 
of  valuable  works  as  they  issued  from  the  Book-Boom.  Among 
other  volumes  are  mentioned  the  library  editions  of  the  Works  of 
Wesley  and  Watson. 

About  1880,  Lord  John  Bussell  published  his  book*  in  which  he 
took  occasion  to  animadvert  somewhat  strongly  on  the  Methodist 
economy  and  people,  throwing  in  two  or  three  amusing  anecdotes 
concerning  them  of  a  damaging  character.  His  lordship's  animad- 
versions gave  great  offence,  and  were  immediately  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  leading  Methodists  in  London.  The  Bevs.  Bichard 
Watson  and  Thomas  Jackson  both  thought  the  offensive  statements 
ought  to  receive  an  immediate  refutation,  and  the  former  was 
requested  to  undertake  to  furnish  it.  Mr.  Watson,  however,  de- 
clined to  enter  the  lists  on  the  occasion,  but  pointed  out  the  writer 
of  the  recent  pamphlet  on  <<  Methodism,  and  its  Belations  to  the 
Church  and  the  Nation  "  as  the  most  suitable  person  to  do  so. 
My  father  was  therefore  appealed  to,  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
at  once  executed  the  task  we  may  gather  from  the  following  letter 
of  Mr.  Jackson : — <<  Your  reply  to  Lord  John  has  given  me  the 
highest  satisfaction  and  delight.  It  is  extremely  well  written,  the 
argument  is  unanswerable,  and  the  principles  which  it  inculcates 
on  the  providential  Government  of  God  are  exceedingly  seasonable 
and  important.  You  have  merited,  and  will  receive,  the  cordial 
thanks  of  many  thousand  people  who  wish  well  to  our  Zion.  We 
have  resolved  to  print  the  whole  in  a  handsome  pamphlet,  on  its 
completion  in  the  Magazine." 

Mr.  Watson  also  was  highly  gratified  with  my  father's  perform- 

*  **  Memoirs  of  the  Affairs  of  Europe  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht." 
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anoe.  A  copy  of  it  was  sent  to  all  the  ministers  in  Circuits,  to 
members  of  Parliament,  etc. ;  bat  the  effect  went  far  beyond  what 
the  writer  intended,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  narrative. 
It  so  happened  that  Lord  John  Bassell  was  about  that  coming 
August  to  stand  for  his  election  at  Bedford.  On  presenting  himself, 
in  the  course  of  his  canvass,  to  the  Bey.  Maximilian  Wilson,  then 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Bedford  Circuit,  he  was,  to  his  surprise, 
met  with  a  decided  refusal  of  support.  '*  Here,"  said  Mr.  Wilson, 
opening  into  the  middle  of  my  father's  pamphlet,  **  are  your  state- 
ments, and  ridicule  of  the  Wesleyan  people.*'  **  His  lordship,"  said 
an  eye-witness,  **  was  dumb-founded — ^had  not  a  word  to  say ;  but, 
putting  the  pamphlet  in  his  pocket,  beat  a  retreat.*'  In  vain  did 
his  committee  at  once  strike  off  a  handbill,  toning  down  the  state- 
ments, and  apologizing  to  the  Wesleyans  for  that  wherein  he  had 
offended  them :  the  mischief  was  done.  As  a  last  resource,  and  at 
the  urgent  request  of  the  chairman  of  his  committee,  his  lordship 
wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wilson,  absolutely  abandoning  certain  asser- 
tions advanced  in  his  book,  apologizing  for  others,  and  promising 
corrections  accordingly  in  the  next  edition.  This  letter  was  handed 
over  to  my  father  whilst  attending  the  Conference  at  Leeds,  who 
was  so  satisfied  with  it  that  he  at  once  wrote  to  the  chairman  of 
Lord  John's  committee  in  Bedford  to  the  following  effect : — 

<<  Lkbds,  Augtut  2nd,  1880. 
<<8iB, — I  have  lost  no  time  in  consulting  with  Dr.  Adam  Clarke, 
Mr.  Watson,  and  others,  on  the  subject  of  Lord  Bussell's  commu- 
nication. We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  conduct  now 
pursued  by  Lord  Bussell  reflects  much  credit  on  his  lordship's 
character.  We  are  disposed  to  view  his  concessions,  not  as  made 
to  serve  a  temporary  purpose,  but  as  exhibiting  a  permanent  altera- 
tion of  his  views,  and  one  by  which  he  will,  as  he  has  promised, 
correct  the  future  editions  of  his  work.  My  chief  object  in  writing 
my  Beply  was  the  vindication  of  a  respectable  body  of  Christians 
from  his  lordship's  hasty  and  ill-considered  aspersions.  That  object 
having  been  substantiaJly  answered,  eveiy  Methodist  should  be 
satisfied  with  Lord  Bussell's  honourable  concessions  of  error,  and 
promise  of  future  correction.  Nor  ought  any  feelings  of  resent- 
ment to  influence  their  votes  at  the  approaching  election.  It  is  for 
electors  to  consider  his  lordship's  character  and  principles,  and 
vote  as  their  conscience  may  dictate. 

'*  I  remaiu.  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

I  ''HUMPHBT  BaNDWITH." 

The  election  was  to  come  off  on  the  third  and  fourth  of  Anguat. 
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My  father,  in  company  with  a  leading  Wesleyan  minister,  carefully 
posted  this  important  letter  on  the  evening  of  the  second  of  that 
month,  and  of  coarse  it  ought  to  have  arrived  at  its  destination  on 
the  following  day,  in  ample  time  to  have  done  its  healing  work.  It 
was  not  delivered,  however,  till  the  afternoon  of  the  fifth,  just  when 
the  polling  was  over.  Meanwhile  Lord  Bnssell  had  lost  the  election 
by  one  vote !  '<  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever,"  writes  my  father, 
«'  that  the  publication  of  my  strictures  on  Lord  Bussell's '  Memoirs ' 
was  the  undesigned  occasion  of  the  loss  of  his  election.  It  was 
always,  however,  a  pleasing  reflection  to  my  mind  that  I  wrote 
them  without  the  most  remote  political  intention.  In  truth,  an 
election  was  not  thought  of  at  the  time  of  their  composition."  No 
one  was  able  to  solve  the  mystery  of  the  fatal  delay  in  the  delivery 
of  that  letter.  But  we  know  how  unscrupulous  election-agents  are, 
even  in  these  days  of  purified  ballotings.  My  father  was  ever 
afterwards  greatly  interested  in  Lord  John  Bussell's  career,  not 
only  on  account  of  this  famous  passage  of  arms,  but  also  because 
they  were  of  exactly  the  same  age;  as  was  also,  he  never  failed  to 
add,  the  present  Pope  Pius  IX. 

The  next  paper  contributed  by  him  to  the  Magazine  was  "  On 
the  intolerance  of  Evangelical  Clergymen."  THe  <<  Becord  "  news- 
paper had  opened  its  pages,  not  perhaps  to  its  credit,  to  a  series  of 
bitter  attacks  on  Wesley  and  his  people.  Any  reply,  whether 
offered  to  that  weekly,  or  its  monthly  ally,  "  The  Christian 
Observer,"  was  either  suppressed  or  greatly  curtailed.  As  one 
sample  of  the  looseness  in  argument  of  some  of  these  letters,  it  was 
gravely  stated  in  one  of  them,  that  some  (nameless)  person  had 
heard  another  (nameless)  person  quote  an  apothegm  of  John 
Wesley  to  the  effect,  *'  Imputed  Bighteousness — ^imputed  non- 
sense ! "  My  father  was  therefore  once  more  requested  to  take  up 
the  cudgels  for  his  beloved  people,  and  he  did  so  in  a  very  trenchant 
manner ;  for  although  both  his  friends  Mr.  Powell  and  Mr.  Jack- 
son assured  him  he  was  *'  not  a  whit  too  severe,"  he  himself  records, 
<'I  had  regretted  the  indulgence  of  a  little  acrimony,  not  usually 
met  with,  I  trust,  in  my  productions,  but  which  was,  I  beUeve, 
chiefly  owing  to  some  examples  of  revolting  intolerance  which  had 
crossed  my  path." 

But  now  his  active  pen  once  more  turned  to  his  profession ;  for 
I  find  an  elaborate  paper  on  Hooping  Cough,  contributed  in  1881 
to  the  '<  North  of  England  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal."  In  the 
next  year,  a  virulent  epidemic  of  scarlet-fever  assailed  the  town 
and  neighbourhood.  Just  as  he  was  buckling  on  his  armour  to  meet 
this  outbreak,  he  was  himself  stricken  down  by  a  terrible  pneumonia, 
which, — ^following  out  as  an  example  the  heroic  treatment  of  those 
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days, — he  snbdaed  by  immediately  losing  sixty  ounces  of  blood,  and 
adopting  "  other  lowering  remedies  1  *'  In  a  fortnight,  however,  he 
was  in  the  saddle.  But  bitter  was  the  suspense  between  life  and 
death  which  prompted  this  grateful  cry  of  the  watohing  wife  to 
Mr.  Powell : — 

«My  dbab  Sib, 

<<  You  will,  I  am  sure,  share  in  the  plenitude  of  my  joy  that  my 
inestimable  husband  is  spared  to  us.  Ood  has  answered  our 
prayers,  and  I  trust  my  gratitude  is  ineffaceable.  I  can  nerer 
describe  the  intense  agony  of  Tuesday  night.  I  seemed  to  have 
tasted  the  bitter  reality  of  separation,  and  he  is  tenfold  more  pre- 
cious to  me  than  ever.  How  we  both  longed  for  the  solace  of  your, 
and  your  dear  wife's,  presence.  I  write  in  great  haste,  for  he  is 
veiy  intolerant  of  my  absence. 

'<  Most  affectionately  yours, 

<<Janx  Samdwith." 

That  "bitter  reality  of  separation"  was  delayed  for  forty-three 
years  longer,  but  it  had  not  even  then  lost  one  grain  of  its 
bitterness  I 

When  my  father  was  himself  barely  convalescent,  three  of  his 
family  were  laid  low  with  the  scarlet-fever.  He  watched  their 
cases  with  intense  interest;  they  recovered;  and,  during  the 
following  year,  he  wrote  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  Scarlatina, 
which  was  published  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,"  and 
created  great  interest  both  in  the  northern  capital  and  in  London. 
Mr.  Lawrence,  afterwards  Sir  William,  the  eminent  surgeon  of 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  wrote : — "  I  have  read  your  Essay  on 
Scarlatina  carefully  through,  and  strongly  reconmiend  its  publi- 
cation, regarding  it  as  the  most  important  and  valuable  paper 
offered  to  the  Society  during  the  session." 

His  next  appearance  in  the  Magazine  was  in  a  Review  of  Mrs. 
Bulmer's  Poem  entitled,  **  Messiah's  Kingdom."  To  the  dose  of 
his  life,  he  used  to  recur  to  this  as  one  of  his  happiest  efforts,  and 
many  thought  it  much  better  than  the  poem  itself.  How  far  this 
was  BO,  I  know  not.  Oertainly,  **  Messiah's  Kingdom  "  has  long 
faded  out  of  the  public  memory.  Close  upon  this  contribution 
appeared  in  the  same  organ  his  *'  Memoir  of  Mrs.  Field,"  and  a 
Beview  of  "  Watson's  Life  of  Wesley." 

(^To  be  coit eluded.) 
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THE  WORD  OP  VIOTORY  ON  THE  CROSS. 

In  one  word,  (TcrcXco-rai,  It  is  finished^)  recorded  only  by  St.  John, 
who  stood  by  the  cross  and  heard  it,  Jesus  proclaimed  His  victory 
oyer  sin,  the  devil,  and  the  world ;  and,  as  Stier  observes,  it  was 
spoken  to  Himself,  to  men,  and  to  God.  To  Himself,  it  was  the  note 
of  triumph  pronounced  in  the  strong  confidence  of  His  spirit,  now 
on  the  threshold  of  eternal  joy.  To  men,  it  was  the  last  utterance 
from  the  cross,  and  was  a  definite  announcement  of  the  fact  that 
their  redemption  was  now  secured.  To  God,  it  was  a  thanksgiving 
for  the  victory  achieved,  and  was  followed  by  the  exclamation, 
''Father,  into  Thy  hands  I  commend  My  spirit.*'*  We  do  well 
to  ponder  this  word,  and  the  inferences  which  may  be  drawn  from 
it,  for  in  it  are  involved  the  highest  interests  of  mankind  for  time 
and  for  eternity. 

'*  h  is  finished :  *'  but  what  ?  This  mysterious  it, — to  what 
does  it,  partly  at  least,  refer  ?  To  what  ^d  the  Saviour  intend 
to  direct  special  attention  when  He  made  this  declaration  ?  Doubt- 
less He  meant  much, — all,  and  more  than  all  that  we  can  appre- 
hend,— but  certainly  included  prophecy ,  workf  and  His  own  suffeiings 
for  the  redemption  of  men. 

Propliecy  was  accomplislied. — '^  The  testimony  of  Jesus  is  the  spirit 
of  prophecy;**  and  *<to  Him  give  all  the  prophets  witness.''  By 
type,  by  shadow,  by  prediction,  Christ  was  set  forth  under  the  Old 
Testament  economy,  and  towards  Him,  as  the  future  Deliverer  of 
mankind,  the  eyes  of  all  the  saints  of  that  economy  were  bent. 
He  was  the  '*  seed  of  the  woman,*'  who  was  to  '*  bruise  the  serpent's 
head ; "  the  descendant  of  Abraham,  in  whom  the  nations  of  the 
earth  were  to  be  blessed ;  the  Shiloh  of  Jacob,  to  whom  should  be 
"  the  gathering  of  the  people ;  '*  and  the  Star  foretold  by  Balaam, 
which  should  arise  in  brightest  lustre  on  the  world.  '<  Melchisedec, 
king  of  Salem"  and  <'  priest  of  the  Most  High  God,*'  was  His  type ; 
as  also  were  Moses,  the  great  prophet  of  the  law,  and  David,  the 
ruler  of  God's  people  Israel.  He  was  typified,  too,  by  the  paschal 
lamb,  whose  blood  was  sprinkled  on  the  door-posts  of  the  houses 
of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt ;  by  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifices 
presented  in  the  tabernacle ;  by  the  ceremonies  observed  on  the 
great  day  of  atonement;  and  His  '*  lifting  up  **  was  symbolised  by 
tiie  setting  up  of  the  brazen  serpent  in  the  wilderness.  The 
plaintive  notes  of  Psalmists   had  reference  to  His   sufferings ; 

i . 

*  Lake  xxiiL  i6. 
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whilst  Isaiah,  and  others  of  the  prophets,  predicted  the  tinie, 
place,  and  manner  of  His  hirth,  the  nature  and  design  of  His 
mysterious  conflict,  the  grandeur  of  His  victory,  and  the  extent  of 
His  authority  and  power.  There  is  scarcely  a  book  in  the  Old 
Testament  which  has  not  its  allusions  to  Christ,  whilst  some  of 
those  books  are  full  of  Him,  glowing  with  descriptions  of  His 
person  and  His  glory  as  the  Anointed  One  of  Ood. 

It  is  necessary  to  re-assert  these  facts  to-day ;  for  there  are 
among  us  some  who,  setting  out  with  the  foregone  conclusion  that 
miracles  are  impossible,  and  that  prophecy  cannot  be,  deny  that 
there  were  any  true  predictions  concerning  Jesus ;  and  a£Srm  that 
the  fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah  describes  only  the  su£Ferings  of  the 
Jewish  people,  or  those  of  Jeremiah  or  some  martyr-prophet.  For 
a  refutation  of  the  arguments  of  Ewald  and  others  against  the 
ancient  interpretation  of  that  chapter,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the 
'  <  Ghristology  "  of  Hengstenberg,  and  to  the  Commentary  of  Delitssoh. 
In  the  existence  of  real  prophecies  the  Christian  Church  has  always 
believed,  and  will  continue  to  believe  to  the  end  of  time.  To  the 
early  Church,  prophecy  was  as  '*  a  light  shining  in  a  dark  place, 
until  the  day  dawned ;"  and  to  the  Church  of  the  present  day  it 
is  one  of  the  grand  evidences  that  she  has ''  not  followed  cunningly 
devised  fables.*'  Let  any  one  read  the  prophecies  concerning 
Christ,  and  then  the  history  of  Christ,  as  recorded  in  the  Gospels, 
and  he  will  not  fail  to  see  a  perfect  correspondence.  As  Jesus 
Himself  said,  '*  The  Scripture  could  not  be  broken,"  and  hence 
every  jot  and  tittle  of  it  was  fulfiUed,  even  to  the  complaint  of  the 
Psalmist  in  his  grief : — '<  They  gave  me  also  gall  for  my  meat ;  and 
in  my  thirst  they  gave  me  vinegar  to  drink.*'  It  was,  observe, 
just  after  He  had  tasted  the  vinegar,  and  thus  after  all  things  that 
were  written  in  the  Scripture  concerning  Him  had  been  accom- 
plished, that  He  uttered  the  cry,  **  It  is  finished !  "  He  had  been 
waiting  for  this  ere  He  could  yield  up  the  ghost  and  enter  into  His 
joy. 

What  a  scene,  then,  is  here !  For  upwards  of  four  thousand 
years  this  grand  event  had  been  shadowed  forth  to  the  ancient 
Church  in  all  her  sacrifices,  rites,  and  ceremonies.  The  observ- 
ance of  these  was  felt  to  be  insufficient  to  pacify  the  oonscienoe, 
or  to  give  peace  to  the  troubled  heart ;  but  now  is  offered  a  true 
atonement,  answering  to  all  these  symbols  and  figures ;  and  what 
to  the  Jewish  mind  was  mysterious  and  enigmatical,  is  made  plain 
and  clear.  The  former  dispensation  was  one  of  type  and  shadow; 
that  which  is  now  brought  in  is  one  of  antitype  and  substance ; 
^lat  was  an  economy  of  semblance  and  prediction,  this  is  the 
perfect  one  of  reality  and  fulfilment.    It  was  from  afar  that  Isaiah 
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saw  the  floarishing  of  the  Branch  of  Jesse ;  and  it  was  for  a  distant 
future  he  cried,  '<  He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions.  He  was 
bruised  for  our  iniquities;  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon 
Him ;  and  with  His  stripes  we  are  healed ; "  but  to  the  Christian  the 
Branch  ''out  of  a  dry  ground"  has  sprung  into  life, — ^before  his  eyes 
is  the  Lamb  wounded,  bruised,  and  openly  offered  up.  He  looks 
not  for  a  Sayiour  whose  person  and  work  are  necessarily  shrouded 
among  the  clouds  and  obscurities  of  a  remote  coming  age,  but  in 
the  page  of  accomplished  history  he  beholds  the  Son  of  God  already 
uplifted  as  the  Sacrifice  for  sin.  "  It  is  finished  I "  The  spirit  of 
prophecy  is  justified,  and  not  one  word  spoken  by  the  seers  of  old 
has  fallen  to  the  ground. 

The  work  of  ike  Son  of  God  on  earth  was  cUme. — ^The  historian  of 
the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Boman  Empire,  in  the  composition  ^f 
which  he  was  engaged  for  several  years,  speaks  of  the  time  when 
he  wrote  the  last  page  of  it  as  "  the  hour  of  his  deliverance ; "  and 
such  is  the  feeling  often  experienced  when  any  great  task  we  have 
undertaken  is  at  length  brought  to  a  full  end.  A  sense  of  relief  is 
felt,  and  however  deep  the  interest  we  have  had  in  the  prosecution 
of  our  enterprise,  the  mind  rebounds  as  if  lightened  of  a  heavy 
load.  But  all  comparisons  here  fall  short  of  the  reality.  Such  a 
work  had  now  been  accomplished  as  never  had  been  undertaken 
before,  and  never  could  be  required  again, — so  great  that  no 
created  being  could  have  been  entrusted  with  it,  or  could  have 
ventured  to  enter  upon  it  had  it  been  asked  at  his  hands.  It  is  not 
surprising  then  that  Jesus  should  give  expression  to  this  victorious 
exclamation.  He  had,  in  fact,  anticipated  this  moment  when  He 
said  to  the  Father:  "  I  have  glorified  Thee  on  the  earth :  I  have 
finished  the  work  which  Thou  gavest  Me  to  do  ;  '*  and  now  that  the 
high  purpose  was  actually  wrought  out,  viewing  it  in  all  its  grandeur 
and  extent.  He  could  fitly  repeat  the  word  which  must  ever  virtu- 
ally be  both  the  first  and  the  last  in  the  manifestation  of  His 
infinite  satisfaction  and  joy. 

What  was  that  work  ?  We  first  answer,  negatively,  it  was  not 
the  establishment  of  an  earthly  kingdom,  or  the  subjugation  of 
the  world  to  His  authority  and  power.  The  Jews  indeed  had 
expected  that  their  Messiah  would  do  this, — that  this  would  be 
the  object  of  His  mission,  and  the  grand  achievement  of  His  life. 
Hence,  when  for  a  moment  there  appeared  to  them  a  hope  that 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  about  to  claim  the  government  of  Judea, 
multitudes  of  the  people  were  ready  to  receive  Him,  and  the  air 
was  rent  with  the  cry, "  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David :  Blessed  is 
He  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord."  But  if  He  really  came 
for  any  such  purpose  as  this,  and  if  this  were  the  ''  work  "  given 
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Him  to  do.  His  enterprue  proved  a  failure,  and  a  complete  one. 
Instead  of  the  purple,  a  robe  was  pat  on  Him  in  mockery;  instead 
of  a  sceptre,  He  had  swayed  a  flimsy  reed ;  for  a  crown,  one  of 
thorns  was  placed  on  His  head;  and  His  throne  was  the  ignominious 
cross.  If,  then,  He  came  to  set  np  a  secular  dominion,  He  feU 
signally  short  of  such  an  ambition. 

But  our  Lord  never  had  snch  a  purpose  in  view:  "  My  kingdom 
is  not  of  this  world,"  was  His  emphatic  declaration ;  and  the  pomp 
and  glory  of  an  earthly  sovereignty  possessed  for  Him  no  charms. 
What  was  it,  then,  in  the  realisation  of  which  He  rejoiced  and 
gloried  ?  The  reply  to  this  question  is  of  necessity  both  one 
and  varied.  Our  Lord's  mission  involved  several  purposes,  all 
equally  momentous  and  all  essential  to  the  manifestation  of  the 
glory  of  Ood,  and  to  the  promotion  of  the  highest  welfare  of  man- 
kind. He  came  to  reveal  the  character  of  the  Father ;  to  **  destroy 
the  works  of  the  devil; "  to  redeem  a  ruined  race,  and  to  bring 
life  and  immortality  to  light.  In  the  language  of  the  prophet 
Daniel,  He  came  "  to  finish  the  transgression,  and  to  make  an  end 
of  sins,  and  to  make  reconciliation  for  iniquity,  and  to  bring  in 
everlasting  righteousness,  and  to  seal  up  the  vision  and  prophecy, 
and  to  anoint  the  most  Holy.*'  His  was  the  work  of  a  prophet,  of 
a  priest,  and  of  a  king ;  and  all  that  it  demanded  He  had  now 
accomplished,  so  that  with  confidence  He  could  pronounce  it 
"  finished." 

He  had  completed  His  prophetic  work.  For  the  period  of  three 
years  He  had  been  engaged  in  preaching  **  the  gospel  of  the  king- 
dom,'* and  during  that  ministry  He  had  poured  upon  the  minds  of 
thousands  a  flood  of  light,— light  more  glorious  than  that  afforded 
to  Moses,  or  than  the  prophets  ever  saw,— which  was  destined  to 
spread  throughout  the  world,  finally  dispelling  its  gloom,  chasing 
away  its  ignorance,  and  filling  it  with  the  knowledge  of  the  one 
true  Ood.  What  a  revolution  of  thought  and  of  feeling  was 
occasioned  by  the  three  years'  presence  and  teaching  of  the 
despised  Nazarene !  Never  had  Euch  doctrines  been  proclaimed ; 
never  had  such  truths  been  advanced  either  in  Palestine,  or 
Greece,  or  Borne, — truths  so  perfectly  fitted  to  the  circumstances 
and  exigences  of  our  nature,  that,  once  lodged  in  the  mpmory  and 
heart  of  men,  they  could  never  again  be  entirely  lost.  Whatever 
else  He  was,  Jesus  was  undeniably  a  religious  Teacher  with  whom 
no  sage  of  ancient  or  of  modem  times — ^Plato,  or  Buddha»  or 
Confucius,  or  Mohammed-~can  be  for  a  moment  honestly  brought 
in  contrast ;  nor,  duly  considered,  is  the  world- influence  of  any 
one  of  these  sages  or  teachers,  or  indeed  of  all  of  them  combined, 
even  now  half  so  great  as  His«    Theirs  ia  the  glory  of  ihe  waning 
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moon ;  His  can  only  be  compared  to  that  of  the  sun  rising  in  a 
cloudless  day  to  the  zenith  of  his  power.  It  is  true  that  He  left 
to  His  Apostles,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  truth,  whom 
He  would  *<  send,*'  the  development  of  the  doctrines  He  announced 
and  enforced ;  but  there  is  no  principle  or  dogma  taught  in  their 
writings  of  which  we  do  not  find  the  germ  in  His  own  words.  His 
prophetic  work,  therefore,  was  truly  done,  and  we  bow  before  Him 
as  the  one  great  Teacher  of  mankind. 

Christ  had  also  finished  His  priestly  work.  As  our  High-Priest 
He  had  now  arrayed  Himself  in  His  sacerdotal  robes,  and  first  in 
the  garden,  and  afterwards  on  the  cross,  presented  that  sacrifice 
which  was  to  atone  for  the  sins  of  a  guilty  world.  It  was  not 
such  a  victim  as  was  slain  by  the  priests  under  the  law,  a  lamb 
taken  out  of  the  flock ;  for  then  the  work  had  not  been  finished, 
but  must  have  been  repeated  ''year  by  year."  He  was  Himself 
the  lamb,  and  by  the  offering  up  of  Himself,  once  for  all,  He 
met  the  claims  of  the  insulted  Law,  and  opened  for  man  a  path- 
way to  the  throne  of  the  reconciled  Lawgiver.  But  can  it  with 
propriety  be  said  that  His  office  as  Priest  was  already  fully  dis- 
charged when  part  of  that  office  consisted  in  the  sprinkling  of 
His  blood — blood  that  must  ever  be  sprinkled,  and  that  must  ever 
"  speak  " — upon  the  mercy-seat  in  the  holiest  place  ?  Essen- 
tially, the  sprinkling  was  accomplished :  even  now  He  was  on  the 
threshold  of  **  that  within  the  vail ;"  even  now  the  **  vail "  of  His 
own  flesh  was  rent,  and  even  now  He  has  begun  His  intercessory 
and  all-availing  prayer.  True,  there  was  yet  before  Him  the 
grave,  and  the  Resurrection,  and  the  Ascension  into  heaven,  and 
His  session  at  the  right  hand  of  God ;  but  virtually  these  several 
steps  in  His  wondrous  course  were  taken,  and  He  could  survey 
the  whole  of  His  priestly  service  as  having  been  actually  wrought 
out  and  done.  There  could  be  no  failure  of  its  design  after  His 
passion  on  the  cross ;  and  therefore  with  His  last  breath  He  could 
confidently  declare  it  *'  finished.'' 

And,  similarly,  He  had  in  effect  finished  His  kingly  work.  He 
caoae  to  vanquish  Satan  and  the  powers  of  hell;  and,  ere  He 
entered  on  His  public  ministry  the  foe  met  Him  in  the  wilderness, 
resolved  if  possible  to  prevent  the  realisation  of  His  redeeming 
scheme.  But  though  the  tempter  was  foiled  on  that  occasion,  and 
though  Jesus  came  up  out  of  the  wilderness  **  in  the  power  of  the 
Spirit,"  yet  He  knew  that  Satan  had  departed  from  Him  only 
'*  for  a  season,"  and  that  he  would  return  to  the  charge  with  yet 
greater  subtilty  and  malice.  And  return  he  did ;  first  in  Geth- 
semane,  and  now  again  on  Golgotha;  but  when  he  came  he 
found  nothing  in  the  Sinless  One  of  which  he  could  take  hold ; 
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and  driyen  back  from  the  assault,  he  was  finally  defeated.  It  was 
as  a  result  of  the  victoiy  then  gained  by  the  Saviour  that  John,  the 
beloved  disoiplOi  heard  in  heaven  a  loud  voioe  saying,  "  Now  is 
come  salvation,  and  strength,  and  the  kingdom  of  our  God,  and 
the  power  of  His  Christ :  for  the  accuser  of  our  brethren  is  cast 
down,  which  accused  them  before  our  God  day  and  night ;"  and, 
ere  long,  the  **  old  serpent  *'  will  be  openly  bound  with  a  great 
chain,  and  cast  into  the  bottomless  pit,  to  ''be  tormented  day 
and  night  for  ever  and  ever.'* 

But  here  it  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  Christ's  work  in  its  moral 
aspects  and  issues  was  not  done,  inasmuch  as  at  the  time  of  His 
death  it  was  in  fact  but  just  begun,  and  that  to  all  appearance 
centuries  must  still  roll  on  ere  His  spiritual  dominion  is  universally 
established.  Still,  the  foundation  was  laid  of  a  mighty  super- 
structure ;  and,  moreover,  we  may  well  assume  that  our  Lord,  at 
this  supreme  crisis,  contemplating  the  distant  future  no  less  than 
the  past,  saw,  with  holy  exultation,  the  certain  and  vast  results 
that  would  follow  His  death  and  passion.  With  Him  that  moment 
was  as  a  '<  thousand  "  years,  and  He  knew  what  victories  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Him  would  achieve,  even  to  the  end  of  time. 
Present  to  His  eye  were  all  the  intervening  ages  of  the  world, 
and  He  beheld  the  wide  conquest  which  would  be  obtained  by 
the  faithful  heralds  of  His  cross.  Philosophers  tell  us  that  there 
are  orbs  in  creation  which  the  light  reflected  from  our  globe,  when 
first  it  was  brought  into  existence,  has  not  yet  reached ;  so  that, 
as  an  eminent  writer  has  said,  if  we  could  be  borne  to  such  a 
sphere  in  a  few  seconds  of  time,  and  our  eyes  were  adapted  to  take 
in  all  that  might  be  visible,  we  should  see  this  world  just  starting 
into  being,  and  if  we  came  a  little  nearer  we  should  see  it  peopled 
with  thousands  of  inhabitants ;  nearer  still,  we  should  witness 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  successive  ancient  empires  that  have  had 
sway  over  large  masses  of  mankind ;  and  nearer,  and  yet  nearer, 
the  nineteen  centuries  of  events  which  have  occurred  during  the 
Christian  era,  up  to  the  times  in  which  we  live.  Such  is  a  philo- 
sopher's fancy.  But  Jesus,  when  on  the  cross,  was  present  every- 
where.  In  His  omniscience  He  saw  all  things  that  were,  and  all 
things  that  should  be, — witnessed  the  final  triumph  of  His  cross 
and  the  subjugation  of  the  world  to  His  sceptre.  As  a  £ing  and 
Conqueror  He  could  therefore  truly  say,  "It  is  finished  1  "  for  in 
the  counsels  of  the  Eternal  Mind  the  issue  was  foreseen  and 
fixed. 

The  sufferings  nf  the  Son  of  Man  ivcre  at  an  end, — Christ 
came  .to  suffer,  —  His  birth-right  was  that  He  should  be 
th9  Man  of  sorrows.    He  undertook  our  redemption  knowing  that 
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without  pain,  grief,  and  death  it  conld  not  be  effected.  And  His 
snfferings  were  unparalleled.  To  some  of  them  we  have  adverted, 
but  they  are  too  sacred  to  be  minutely  described  for  the  sake  of 
mere  effect ;  and  over  such  things  as  the  so  called  "  passion-plays  " 
every  Christian  mind  must  grieve.  We  have  no  sympathy  with 
either  painter,  poet,  or  orator,  who  would  depict  Ohrist*s  sorrows 
for  artistic  purposes  alone :  if  we  speak  of  them  at  all,  let  it 
ever  be  with  chastened  feelings  and  lowly  awe. 

Christ  suffered  deeply  from  the  contumely  and  reproach  of  men ; 
from  His  rejection  by  His  own  nation ;  and  from  the  faithlessness 
of  His  own  disciples.  Can  it  be  imagined  that  to  His  sensitive  and 
tender  mind  all  this  was  nothing  ?  On  the  contrary,  it  filled  Him 
with  unutterable  grief,  and  we  may  well  suppose  that  often,  when 
Ho  retired  into  the  solitude  of  a  mountain  to  pray,  it  was  to  find, 
in  intercourse  with  heaven,  relief  for  His  oppressed  and  over- 
burdened soul.  But  His  griefs  were  more  poignant  even  than  such 
as  could  arise  from  sources  like  these :  <*  It  pleased  the  Lord  to 
bruise  Him," — of  the  awful  meaning  of  which  the  Scripture  itself 
is  sparing  in  its  intimations.  "  Behold,  and  see  if  there  bo 
any  sorrow  like  unto  my  sorrow,  which  is  done  unto  me,  where- 
with the  Lord  hath  afSicted  me  in  the  day  of  His  fierce  anger,"* 
was  language  appropriate  enough  to  the  lips  of  the  prophet 
Jeremiah ;  but,  as  Bishop  Andrewes,  following  more  ancient  writers, 
says,  these  were  the  words  of  our  Saviour  Christ,  and  **  cannot  be 
verified  of  any  but  of  Him,  and  Him  only."i- 

When,  however,  Christ  uttered  the  cry,  <'It  is  finished  1"  the 
last  pang  He  was  to  feel  in  His  mysterious  career  had  been  endured. 
In  the  dissolution  which  presently  followed  there  was  probably 
little  or  no  pain,  and  His  disembodied  spirit  at  once  entered  the 
Paradise  of  God.  Inconceivable  change  1  How  calm  and  peaceful  do 
His  words  and  tones  show  His  mind  to  be  after  His  resurrection  from 
the  dead !  Every  one  must  perceive  the  striking  contrast  between 
His  state  of  feeling  prior  to  His  death  and  subsequent  to  it. 
When  He  re-appeared  among  His  disciples  there  was  in  Him  no 
sign  of  suffering,  physical  or  mental ;  for  His  body  was  already 
glorified  in  effect,  and  His  soul  was  full  of  tranquil  satisfaction  in 
the  conscious  realisation  of  His  redeeming  work.  No  wonder  the 
two  on  their  way  to  Emmaus  did  not  recognise  Him  i  Nor,  while  a 
sympathizing,  is  He  now  a  sorrowing  Saviour;  for  though  <*  touched 
with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities,"  He  has  entered  into/*  His  joy," 
and  the  cup  of  another  Gethsemane  will  never  be  put  into  His 
hands. 
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**  *  It  u  finished  1 '  NMnze  darkened, 

And  the  Sun  was  in  eeUpee, 
As  to  these  last  words  ih^  hearldmed. 

From  the  dying  SsTionr's  lips  : 
Death  beheld  his  bondage  broken, 

Satan  his  o'er  fallen  man. 
When  the  Son  of  God  had  spoken. 

And  His  reign  of  peaee  began. 

« <  It  is  finished ! '    No  exemption, 

Fellow  sinners, — ^yonrs  and  mine 
Is  the  mystery  of  redemption 

Promised  by  those  lips  Diyine  : 
They  who  seek  it  shall  not  lose  it. 

If  in  faith  sinoerely  senght ; 
Woe  to  them  who  dsxe  refase  it, — 

Snoh  a  prize, — so  dearly  bought." 


{To  be  concluded.) 


THE  DOOM  OP  THE  DISOBEDIENT,—"  WHAT  SAITH 

THE  SOBIPTURE  ?  " 

Who  can  meditate  upon  the  folly,  the  crime,  and  the  retribu- 
tion mentioned  in  the  following  Scripture  without  mournful  care  ? 
«  The  Lord  Jesus  shall  be  revealed  from  heaven  with  His  mighty 
angels,  in  flaming  fire  taking  vengeance  on  them  that  know  not 
God,  and  that  obey  not  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ :  who 
shall  be  punished  with  everla&ting  destruction  from  the  presence 
of  the  Lord,  and  from  the  glory  of  His  power."  (2  Thess.  i.  7-9.) 
These  persons  '*  know  not  God ;  "  for  they  "love  darkness  rather 
than  light,**  and  will  not  come  to  the  light,  **  lest  their  deeds  should 
be  reproved."  They  wilfully  cherish  enmity  against  God.  His 
character  is  unfolded  in  the  lively  Oracles,  but  they  do  not  like  to 
retain  Him  in  their  knowledge.  Refusing  the  light  of  the  know- 
ledge of  His  glory,  they  choose  the  dominion  of  "  the  prince  of  the 
power  of  the  air,"  by  whom  they  are  fiataUy  blinded. 

«  The  Gospel  of  our  Loid  Jesus  Christ  '*  announces  Him  as  the 
great  Deliverer,  the  Ozia-who  is  able  to  subdue  and  expel  '*the 
strong  man,"  and  to  give  rest,  and  peace,  and  joy  to  such  as 
receive  Him;  but  they  compel  Him  to  complain,  "Ye  will  not 
come  to  Me,  that  ye  might  have  life : "  "  Say  unto  them.  As  I 
live,  saith  the  Lord  God,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the 
wicked ;  but  that  the  wicked  turn  from  his  way  and  live :  torn  ye, 
turn  ye  from  your  evil  ways ;  for  why  will  ye  die,  0  house  of 
Israel  ?  "    He  who  thus  compassionately  implores  and  eiq^oetabies 
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has  authority  to  command — and  even  now  ''commandeth  all  men 
everywhere  to  repent,"  and  to  "believe  on  the  name  of  His  Son 
Jesus  Christ."  Disobedience  involves  contemptuous  refusal  of 
benefits  purchased  by  the  humiliation  and  death  of  the  Incarnate 
One,  and  is  therefore  the  highest  and  most  insolent  resentment  of 
Divine  love,  and  wisdom,  and  holiness. 

Despisers  of  the  Oospel  would  be  less  eriminal  if  they  could 
plead  that  they  sinned  under  hasty  impulse,  and  had  not  time  to 
consider  the  full  bearing  of  their  actions.  But  the  Gospel  utters 
warning  upon -warning,  argument  upon  argument,  entreaty  upon 
entreaty.  "Within  the  range  of  infinite  wisdom  and  love,  God  does 
every  thing  but  overthrow  human  liberty.  We  ought  therefore 
"  to  give  the  more  earnest  heed  to  the  things  which  we  have  heard, 
lest  at  any  time  we  should  let  them  slip.  For  if  the  word  spoken 
by  angels  was  steadfast,  and  every  transgression  and  disobedience 
received  a  just  recompense  of  reward;  how  shall  we  escape,  if  we 
neglect  so  great  salvation ;  which  at  the  first  began  to  be  spoken 
by  the  Lord,  and  was  confirmed  unto  us  by  them  that  heard  Him. ; 
God  also  bearing  them  witness,  both  with  signs  and  wonders,  and 
with  divers  miracles,  and  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  according  to  His 
own  will  ?  " 

A  distinguished  preacher  and  writer  has  recently  stated  that 
representations  of  the  danger  of  those  who  reject  the  Gospel 
"  lie  sparely  on  the  face  of  the  Divine  Word."  Sparely  f  Where  are 
the  preachers  who  make  that  danger  more  prominent  than  we  find 
it  in  the  recorded  discourses  of  Jesus  Ohrist  ?  Apostles  learned  of 
Him ;  and,  constrained  by  His  love, — ^knowing  also  that  "  it  is  a 
fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God,"— they 
fervently  besought  men  to  "  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come."  They 
professed  not  to  be  more  compassionate  than  their  Lord,  nor  did 
they  question  the  justice  of  the  retribution  which  they  taught  will 
be  inflicted  upon  the  rebellious,  when  He  shall  sit  upon  the  throne 
of  His  glory,  attended  by  all  His  holy  angels.  Every  man  will 
then  "  receive  the  things  done  in  his  body ; "  for  the  Bible  holds 
out  no  prospect  of  a  second  period,  of  probation :  the  obedient 
will  inherit  eternal  bliss ;  despisers  of  the  Gospel,  eternal  woe. 

The  sentiment  that  the  main  office  of  a  judge  is  to  consider  the 
well-being  of  offenders  may  seem  very  amiable,  but  cannot  be 
sustained.  A  magistrate  may  sometimes  associate  reformatory 
measures  with  punishment,  but  not  always ;  certainly  not  for  a 
capital  crime.  His  duty  is  to  "  execute  wrath  upon  him  that  doeth 
evil."  "  He  beareth  the  sword,"  that  evil-doers  may  receive  the  due 
reward  of  their  deeds,  and  that  others  may  be  a&aid.  (Bom.  xiii.) 
So,  also,  the  Supreme  Judge  will  punidh  those  who  have  not  obeyed 
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the  Gospel.    Their  ofifenoe  binds  npon  them  all  their  invard  and 
outward  sin  during  the  whole  of  life. 

One  Bible  designation  of  that  pnnishment  is  destruction,  aa-MXfia : 
**  Whose  end  is  destmction."  "  Foolish  and  hortfnl  lasts.. .drown 
men  in  destrnctionand  perdition."    They  who  "deny  the  Lord 

that  bought  them bring  upon  themselves  swift  destruction. 

Unstable  souls  "  wrest  the  Scriptures  unto  their  own  destruction. 
Now-a-days  we  are  met  by  the  re-assertion  that  in  these  and  similar 
passages  "  destruction  "  means  annihilation^  The  verb  (datSXXvfu), 
which  in  the  Now  Testament  is  usually  translated  to  ''  destroy,*' 
occurs  more  than  eighty  times,  and  there  is  not  one  place  in  which 
to  ''  annihilate  '*  would  bo  an  appropriate  rendering.  A  few  illus- 
trative quotations  may  suffice :  "  Go  rather  to  the  lost  (annihilated) 
sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel.*'  (Matt.  x.  6.)  "  For  the  Son  of  Man  is 
come  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost "  (annihilated).  (Luke 
xiz.  10.)  <'  How  many  hired  servants  of  my  Father's  have  bread 
enough,  and  to  spare,  and  I  perish  (am  annihilated)  with  hunger." 
(Luke zv.  17.)  "For  this  my  son  was  dead,  and  is  alive  again; 
he  was  lost  (annihilated),  and  is  found."  (Terse  24.)  "For  the 
sun  is  no  sooner  risen  with  a  burning  heat  but  it  withereth 
the  grass,  and  the  flower  thereof  falleth,  and  the  grace  of  the 
fashion  of  it  perisheth  "  (is  annihilated).  (James  i.  11.)  "That 
the  trial  of  your  faith,  being  much  more  precious  than  of  gold 
that  perisheth  (is  annihilated),  though  it  be  tried  with  fire." 
(1  Peter  i.  7.)  When  gold  "  perishes  "  by  the  action  of  fire,  its  form 
and  its  beauty  are  destroyed,  but  the  precious  metal  remains.  A 
scorching  wind  destroys  the  beauty  of  a  flower,  but  the  matter  of  it 
continues  in  existence.  The  prodigal  son,  having  separated  him- 
self from  his  father,  was  "  lost " — ^was  deprived,  not  of  life,  but  of 
happiness.  The  house  of  Israel  were  < '  lost  '* — destroyed,  inasmuch 
as  they  were  no  longer  united  and  happy  under  the  smile  of  God,  but 
wandered  under  His  chastising  rod.  There  were  devils  who  were 
afraid  of  being  destroyed  by  Christ ;  (Mark  i.  24 ;  Luke  iv.  34 ;)  but 
they  did  not  dread  annihilation  :  "  Art  Thou  come  hither,"  said  they, 
"  to  ionnent  us  before  the  time  ?  '*  (Matt.  viii.  29.)  Evidently  they 
apprehended  a  still  heavier  doom,*  and  Christ  indicates  that  men 
who  are  punished  by  God  will  exist  in  misery :  "  And  I  say  unto 
you,  my  friends.  Be  not  afraid  of  them  that  kill  the  body,  and  after 
that  have  no  more  that  they  can  do.  But  I  will  forewarn  yon 
whom  ye  shall  fear :  Fear  Him,  which  after  He  hath  killed  hath 
power  to  oast  into  hell ;  yea,  I  say  unto  you.  Fear  Him."  (Luke 
xii.  4,  6.)  The  same  chapter  teaches  that  some  will  hereafter  be 
beaten  with/rir  stripes,  and  others  with  many.    The  Scribes  and 

*  Ck)iDpare  Jade  6. 
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Pharisees  likewise  will,  for  their  base  hypoorisy,  be  visited  with 
<'  greater  damnation."  (Mark  xii.  40.)  Nothing  can  be  more  certain 
than  that  degrees  of  punishment  and  annihilation  are  utterly 
incompatible. 

A  terrible  part  of  the  doom  of  rejecters  of  the  Gospel  will  be 
hanuhment  from  Ood;  '*who  shall  be  punished  with  everlasting 
destruction  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  from  the  glory  of 
His  power."  They  ^rill  be  cut  off  from  access  to  God,  and  from  all 
hope  of  reconciliation  with  Him.  While  those  who  have  thankfully 
obeyed  the  truth  will ''  see  God,"  and  will  enjoy  the  society  of 
holy  angels,  the  impenitent  will  be  driven  from  Him,  and  will  be 
consigned  to  companionship  with  devils.  Gain  lamented : — "  My 
punishment  is  greater  than  I  can  bear.  Behold,  Thou  hast  driven 
me  out  this  day  from  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and  from  Thy  face 
shall  I  be  hid ;  and  I  shall  be  a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond  in  the 
earth."  If  he  was  so  overwhelmed  by  a  punishment  pertaining  to 
this  life,  what  will  be  the  distress  of  those  to  whom  '<  the  Lord,  the 
Bighteous  Judge  "  will  say,  "  Depart  from  Me,  ye  cursed,  into  ever- 
lasting fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels  "  ?  Their  portion 
will  be  "indignation  and  wrath,  tribulation  and  anguish."  (Bom. 
ii.  8,  9.)  Other  terms  expressive  of  their  woe  are,  "  the  fire  "  and 
"their  worm."  Neither  feeling  nor  sense  incite  an  attempt  to 
explain  these  inspired  and  awful  words.  We  may  be  told,  "  They 
are  figurative."  What  then  ?  Is  there  no  meaning  in  the  figure  ? 
And  what  meaning  but  pain  and  misery  ? — ^without  any  of  the 
mitigations  granted  to  sufferers  in  this  world.  No  one  condemned 
to  that  woe  will  be  able  to  relieve  another,  for  each  will  be  smitten 
beneath  the  rain  of  "  snares,  fire  and  brimstone,  and  a  horrible 
tempest."  (Psalm  xi.  6.)  The  wrath  of  God  will "  abide  "  upon  them. 
May  no  reader  of  these  lines  come  to  experience  that  "fire"  and 
that  "worm"! 

Alas,  the  torment  will  be  endless :  "  who  shall  be  punished  with 
everlasting  *  destruction."  In  opposition  to  the  explicit  statements 
of  the  New  Testament,  some  affirm  that  a  period  will  arrive  when 
the  disobedient  will  be  reconciled  to  God,  and  will  be  admitted  into 
the  realms  of  light.  Advocates  of  this  theory  profess  much  solici- 
tude for  the  honour  of  the  Creator.  Surely,  for  man  to  assume 
that  he  knows  how  God  ought  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  His  law, 
and  vindicate  His  sovereign  righteousness,  is  a  strange  mode  of 
showing  reverence  for  the  Divine  character  1  The  last  day  will  be 
a  day  of  "  revelation  of  the  righteous  judgment  of  God," — revela- 
tion :  why,  then,  should  we  expect  to  have  a  full  comprehension  of 
it  now?    Any  one  who  says,  "  I  will  not  believe  that  the  punish- 

*  Al^ioyt  the  same  as  in  Mati  3ulv.  46. 
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ment  of  the  disobedient  will  be  endless,  unless  yon  satisfy  my  feel« 
ing  and  my  understanding  that  it  ought  to  be  so/'  might  as 
reasonably  demand,  "  Prove  to  me  that  there  ought  to  be  evil  and 
misery  in  the  world,  or  else  I  will  not  believe  that  they  do  exist." 
Murmur  as  we  may,  there  are  problems  in  man's  condition  which 
at  present  we  cannot  solve. 

The  mental  propensity  against  which  this  protest  is  raised 
deplorably  interferes  with  just  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  God. 
In  one  of  a  series  of  Lectures,  lately  published  by  a  highly-gifted 
minister,*  there  is  the  following  dictum :  '<  The  Ood  whoi«  love ;... 
whose  justice,  holiness,  righteousness,  must  be  the  modes  of  His 
love."  One  attribute  is  taken  for  the  whole  Deity,  because  it  is 
written,  "  God  is  love,**  and  for  the  purpose  of  countenancing  a 
theory  which  contradicts  the  strain  of  the  New  Testament. 
Following  this  example  how  deplorably  we  might  wrest  the  Scrip- 
tures! <*God  is  light:"  shall  we  therefore  affirm  that  wisdom, 
love,  power,  are  "  modes  "  of  His  light,  or  holiness  ?  Again,  "  Our 
God  is  a  consuming  fire :  *'  shall  we  interpret  this  declaration  in 
the  same  style  ? 

When  God  <'  spared  not  His  own  Son,"  but  freely ''  delivered  Him 
up  for  us  all,"  His  purpose  was  to  save  man  from  perishing,  and 
to  bless  him  with  eternal  life  in  heaven.  He  graciously  follows 
up  that  gift  by  instruction,  warning,  and  entreaty;  and  by  the 
powerful  striving  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  despisers  in  effect  say, 
**  Let  us  alone ;  we  want  none  of  Thy  ways."  With  amazing  con- 
descension the  Lord  Jesus  replies,  ''No;  ye  cannot  do  without 
Me :  ye  are  going  to  ruin,  and  I  only  can  save  you.  Gome  to  Me, 
that  ye  may  have  life,"  Yet  many  ungratefully  resolve,  "  We  will 
risk  the  future :  we  will  take  our  way,  and  Thou  wilt  take 
Thine."  They  defy  Him, — they  spurn  His  love,— and  He  must 
recompense:  *<In  fiaming  fire"  He  will  take  '* vengeance." 
<*  Vengeance  is  Mine ;  I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord."  His  own 
lips  have  declared  the  sentence  He  will  pronounce  upon  the  two 
companies  that  shall  stand  before  Him  in  the  great  day : — ''  These 
shall  go  away  into  eternal  punishment ;  but  the  righteous  into  life 
eternal."  (Matt.  xxv.  46.)  The  same  word  fixes  the  duration  of  the 
lot  of  the  cursed  and  the  blessed.  In  another  part  of  the  Gospel  this 
awful  truth  is  again  and  again  expressed :  The  fire  never  shall 


•  The  Bov.  J.  Baldwin  Bro^rn.  Wonld  this  esiimable  man  render  piofonnd 
regard,  eopecially  on  difficult  and  momentous  affaire,  to  one  whose  chief 
charaoteriBtic  might  be  aviiability  of  ditpctition  f  The  fact  is  noteworthy, 
that  Mr.  Brown's  nature  revolts  from  the  harsh  CalviniBtie  doctrine  of  Qnoon- 
ditional  election  and  reprobation.  But  is  it  wise  to  pass  from  one  extreme  to 
another  f 
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be  quenched;  their  worm  dieth  not.  (Mark  ix.)  The  emphatic 
language  "  For  ever  and  ever  "  occurs  in  eighteen  places  in  the 
New  Testament.  Fourteen  are  an  ascription  of  praise  to  God ;  one 
declares  the  perpetuity  of  the  dignity  of  the  righteous  ;  and  three 
relate  to  those  who  will  be  separated  from  Ood.  «  The  smoke  of 
their  torment  ascendeth  up  for  ever  and  ever :  "  "  And  her  smoke 
rose  up  for  ever  and  ever : "  "  And  the  devil  that  deceived  them 
was  oast  into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone,  where  the  beast  and 
the  false  prophet  are,  and  shall  be  tormented  day  and  night  for 
ever  and  ever/'*  We  thus  learn,  from  the  only  Volume  having  the 
seal  of  authority,  that  while  Ood  shall  live,  and  receive  the  praises 
of  holy  angels  and  men,  so  long  the  rejecters  of  the  Gospel  shall 
be  tormented  with  '<  the  fire,"  and  with  "  their  worm." 

The  objection  that  it  is  unreasonable  to  visit  the  transgressions 
of  a  short  life  with  an  eternity  of  Buffering,  plausible  as  it  may 
seem,  is  wholly  unsound.  If  the  life  of  man  were  a  thousand 
times  longer,  what  proportion  would  it  bear  to  eternity  ?  Crime 
is  not  measured  by  days  or  hours.  A  person  may  write  a  name 
in  a  minute ;  but  is  forgery  therefore  a  trifling  offence  ?  For  the 
same  reason,  are  fornication,  adultery,  and  murder  slight  trans- 
gressions ?  Moreover,  admitted  acts  do  not  always  fully  represent 
the  criminality  of  the  doer.  Belations  and  obligations  must  be 
weighed.  The  disobedient — they  who  <<obey  not  the  Gospel  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ " — consummate  their  ofience  in  the  rejection 
of  Christ.  As  probation  cannot  be  interminable,  the  vital  question 
is.  Does  God  give  to  man  time  enough  for  deliberation  and  choice  ? 
He  sets  before  us  the  blessing  and  the  curse.  Safety  and  hap- 
piness are  within  our  reach;  but,  saith  Christ,  "If  ye  believe 
not  that  I  am  He,  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins."  He  alone  is  com- 
petent to  say  what  threatenings  are  just,  and  all  His  threatenings 
are  designed  to  lead  sinful  man  to  repentance.  (Ezek.  xxxiii.) 
Will  He  not  do  what  He  hath  spoken  ? 

But  it  is  answered  that  sometimes  He  has  turned  aside  His 


*  The  followiDg,  on  Jade  7,  extracted  from  a  weekly  periodical,  is  an  illns- 
tration  of  the  kind  of  criticism  by  irhich  error  ie  now  widely  disseminated. 
«  The  whole  weight  of  the  arginment "  [that  the  Sodonutes  are  still  suffering] 
"  is  made  to  rest  on  the  fact  that  the  Apostle  nses  the  present  tense—-*  tuffering 
the  vengeance  of  eternal  fire.'  But  the  veiy  same  kind  of  argument  woold 
prove  that  these  sinners  were  still  persisting  in  their  evil  and  nnnatnral 
oonrses;  for  have  we  not  the  words,  'giving  themselves  over  to  fornication, 
and  going  after  strange  flesh '  ?  " 

The  writer  of  the  above  ought  to  have  known  that  the  tense  is  not  the  same 
in  the  three  words  specified :  the  first  it  in  the  present  tense,  bat  the  second 
and  third  are  in  the  oorist  tense. 
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wrath,  as  He  did  from  Nineveli  of  old.  He  did  so  beoanse  Nineveh 
hearkened  to  the  warnings  of  His  prophet,  and  repented.  All  may 
repent ;  bat  they  who  will  not  must  expect  to  ''  eat  of  the  fruit  of 
their  own  way,"  and  to  "  be  filled  with  their  own  devices."  Having 
rejected  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God,  having  done  despite  onto 
the  Spirit  of  grace,  they  mnst  endure  that  '*  sorer  punishment** 
ordained  by  TTim  who  is  "  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth,  keeping 
mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving  iniquity  and  transgression  and  sin, 
and  that  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty.*' 

Appalling  thought,  that  they  who  might  have  been  eternally 
glorified  wiU  be  cast  into  <'  outer  darkness,**  where  "  there  shall 
be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth.**  The  number  of  sufferers 
cannot,  as  some  would  seem  vainly  to  imagine,  render  the  misery 
more  endurable.  On  the  battle-field,  in  a  wreck  at  sea,  in  a 
railway  catastrophe,  the  anguish  of  the  unfortunate  victims  of  the 
calamity  is  not  diminished  because  they  are  many. 

The  chief  design  of  the  foregoing  paragraphs  is  to  promote 
tender,  loving  sympathy  with  the  redeeming  purpose  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  yearning  compassion  for  the  souls  of  our  fellow-men. 
The  attempt  to  formulate  an  attractive  Gospel,  by  ignoring  the 
alarming  danger  of  all  who  live  in  transgression  and  unbelief,  is 
a  grievous  insult  to  God,  and  is  working  much  mischief  in  our 
country.  Christ  will  ever  be  attractive  to  those — and  those  only — 
who  acknowledge  the  corruption  of  their  nature,  who  are  heavy- 
laden,  and  who  desire  to  be  assured  that  the  anger  of  the  Lord  is 
turned  away.  Indeed,  the  whole  Christian  scheme  is  founded  on 
the  fact  of  our  fall,  and  our  exposure  to  future  and  endless  woe. 
What  sorrowful  solicitude,  what  fervour,  what  boldness,  this  truth 
wrought  in  the  Apostles !  How  it  stirred  the  heart  of  Paul  when 
he  wrote  to  young  ministers  1  That  uncertainty  of  sound  which 
in  this  day  is  mistaken  for  intellectual  breadth  had  no  place  in  his 
writings.  Although,  taught  by  the  infallible  Spirit,  he  knew  that 
in  the  last  days  some  would  **  not  endure  sound  doctrine,*'  be 
solenmly  charged  Timothy  to  <*  preach  the  Word.*'  We  conclude 
by  commending  to  ministers  and  Christian  workers  of  every  order 
a  paragraph  from  Dr.  Isaac  Watts  : — 

*'  How  wonderfully  do  the  sacred  writers  attack  the  passions  on 
all  sides,  if  by  any  means  they  may  save  a  soul  from  hell  1  Happy 
preachers,  who  approach  this  Divine  pattern !  Can  any  of  us 
now  content  ourselves  to  bring  cold  and  languid  discourses  into 
the  pulpit  with  this  Bible  in  our  hands  ?  Will  not  all  the  sacred 
fervours  of  these  inspired  preachers  reproach  us  to  our  faces, 
while  we  read  and  explain  their  sermons  ?    Shall  we  go  on  to 
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affect  a  oalm  and  stupid  politeness  of  phrase  in  the  veiy  face  of 
these  warm  and  heavenly  orators  ?  Can  we  be  content  any  longer 
to  be  oold  and  lifeless  rehearsers  of  the  great  and  glorious  things  of 
our  religion?  Can  we  go  on  to  speak  to  perishing  sinners,  who 
lie  drowsy  and  slumbering  on  the  brink  of  hell,  in  so  soft,  so 
calm,  so  gentle  a  manner,  as  though  we  were  afraid  to  awaken 
them  ?  What  shall  we  say  to  these  things  ?  Does  Divine  love  send 
dreaming  preachers  to  call  dead  sinners  to  life  ? — preachers  that  are 
content  to  leave  their  hearers  asleep  on  the  precipice  of  eternal  de- 
struction ?  Have  they  no  such  thing  as  passion  ?  Have  they  no  pity  ? 
Have  they  no  fear?  Havetheynosenseof  the  worth  of  souls?  Have 
they  no  springs  of  affection  within  them  ?  Or  do  they  think  their 
hearers  have  none  ?  Or  is  passion  so  vile  a  power  that  it  must 
be  all  devoted  to  things  of  flesh  and  sense,  and  must  never  be 
applied  to  objects  divine  and  heavenly  ?  Who  taught  any  of  us 
this  lazy  and  drowsy  practice?  Did  God  or  His  prophets,  did 
Christ  or  His  apostles,  instruct  us  in  this  modish  art  of  still  life, 
this  lethargy  of  preaching,  as  it  has  been  called  by  a  late  writer  ? 
Did  the  great  God  ever  appoint  statues  for  His  ambassadors,  to 
invite  sinners  to  His  mercy  ?  Words  of  grace  written  upon  brass 
or  marble  would  do  the  work  almost  as  well.  Where  the  preachers 
become  stone,  no  wonder  if  the  hearers  are  moveless.  But  let 
the  ministers  of  the  living  Word,  who  address  men  upon  matters  of 
infinite  concernment,  show,  if  possible,  that  they  are  infinitely 
concerned  about  them.'"^'  P. 
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ESTABLISHED  CHURCH: 

DB.  EDMUND  GIBSON,  SXTCCESSDrELY  BISHOP  OF  LINCOLN  AND  LONDON. 

(Concluded  from  j^age  811.) 

In  1747  the  Bishop  of  London  addressed  a  Charge  to  his  Clergy,  of 
which  the  Methodists  were  the  chief  subjects  of  attack.  This  was  writ- 
ten in  the  same  spirit,  and  with  the  same  object  in  view,  as  were  his 
<*  Observations.'*  In  reply  to  it  Mr.  Wesley  addressed  a  letter  to  him, 
"  occasioned  by  his  Lordship's  late  Charge  to  his  Clergy."  He  begins 
by  saying,  *'  My  Lord,  when  abundance  of  persons  have  for  several  years 
laid  to  my  charge  things  that  I  knew  not,  I  have  generally  thought  it  my 
duty  to  pass  it  over  in  silence,  to  be  '  as  one  that  heard  not.'  But  the 
case  is  different  when  a  person  of  your  Lordship's  character  calls  me  forth 
to  answer  for  myself.    Silence  now  might  be  interpreted  contempt.    It 

*  Works,  8to.,  YoI..ii.,  p.  813. 
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might  appear  like  a  sullen  disregard,  a  withholding  honour  from  him  to 
whom  hononr  is  due,  were  it  only  on  acooont  of  his  high  office  in  the 
Church,  more  especially  when  I  apprehend  so  eminent  a  person  as  this 
to  be  under  considerable  mistakes  conoerniog  me.  Were  I  now  to  be 
silent,  were  I  not  to  do  what  was  in  my  power  for  the  removal  of  those 
mistakes,  I  could  not '  have  a  conscience  void  of  offence,'  either  '  towards 
God  or  towards  man.' 

"  But  I  am  sensible  how  difficult  it  is  to  speak  in  such  a  manner  as  I 
ought,  and  as  I  desire  to  do.  When  your  Lordship  published  those 
queries,  under  the  title  of  '  Observations,'  I  did  not  lie  under  the  same 
difficulty ;  because,  as  your  name  was  not  inscribed,  I  had  '  the  liberty  to 
stand  as  it  were  on  even  ground.'  But  I  must  now  always  remember  to 
whom  I  speak.  And  may  the  God  '  whom  I  serve  in  the  Gospel  of  His 
Son,'  enable  me  to  do  it  with  deep  seriousness  of  spirit,  with  modesty  and 
humility;  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  utmost  plainness  of  speech; 
seeing  we  must  both  '  stand  before  the  judgment-seat  of  GhriBt.' 

**  In  this,  then,  I  entreat  your  Lordship  to  bear  with  me ;  and  in  par- 
ticular, when  I  speak  of  myself  (how  tender  a  poiat !)  just  as  freely  as  I 
would  of  another  man.  Let  not  this  be  termed  boasting.  Is  there  not 
a  cause  ?  Can  I  refraia  from  speaking,  and  be  guiltless  ?  And  if  I  speak 
at  all,  ought  I  not  to  speak  (what  appears  to  me  to  be)  the  whole  truth  ? 
Does  not  your  Lordship  desire  that  I  should  do  this  ?  I  will  then,  God 
being  my  Helper.  And  you  will  bear  with  me  in  my  folly,  (if  such  it  is,) 
with  my  speaking  in  the  simplicity  of  my  heart." 

We  shall  not  give  Mr.  Wesley's  letter  in  extenso,  but  shall  state  the 
chief  objections  to  Methodism  which  the  Bishop  delivered  in  his  Charge, 
with  Mr.  Wesley's  replies.  Of  Methodists  and  Moravians  the  Bishop  says, 
"  Their  innovations  in  points  of  discipline  I  do  not  intend  to  enter  into 
at  present.  But  to  inquire  what  the  doctrines  are  which  they  spread :" 
'*  doctrines  big  with  pernicious  influences  upon  j^TAciice, ''{Charge,  pp.  7, 8.) 

"  Six  of  these,"  says  Mr. Wesley,  *'  your  Lordship  mentions,  after  having 
premised,  *  It  is  not  at  all  needful,  to  the  end  of  guarding  against 
them,  to  charge  the  particular  tenets  upon  the  particular  persons  among 
them.'  (Ihid,t  p.  7.)  Indeed,  my  Lord,  it  is  needful  in  the  highest  degree. 
For  if  the  minister  who  is  to  guard  his  people,  either  against  Peter  Bohler, 
Mr.  Whitefield,  or  me,  does  not  know  what  our  particular  tenets  are,  he 
must  needs  *  run  as  uncertainly,  and  fight  as  one  that  beateth  the  air.' 

*'  I  will  fairly  own  which  of  these  belong  to  me.  The  indirect  prac- 
tices which  your  Lordship  charges  upon  me  may  then  be  considered ; 
together  with  the  consequences  of  these  doctrines,  and  your  Lordship's 
instructions  to  the  Clergy. 

<*  <  The  first  that  I  shall  take  notice  of,'  says  your  Lordship,  *  is  the 
Antinomian  doctrine.'  {Ibid.t  p.  8.)  The  second,  'that  Christ  has  done 
all,  and  left  nothing  for  us  to  do,  but  to  believe.'.  (Ibid,,  p.  9.)  These  belong 
not  to  me.  I  am  imconcemed  therein.  I  have  earnestly  opposed,  but  did 
never  teach  or  embrace,  them. 

"  *  There  is  another  notion,'  your  Lordship  says,  'which  we  find  pro- 
pagated throughout  the  writings  of  those  people,  and  that  is,  the  making 
inward,  secret,  and  sudden  impulses  the  guides  of  their  actions,  resolu- 
tions, and  designs.'  (Ibid.,  p.  14.)^  Mr.  Church  urged  the  same  objectiion 
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before :  *  Instead  of  making  the  Word  of  God  the  role  of  his  actions,  he 
follows  only  his  secret  impulse.'  I  beg  leave  to  retom  the  same  answer. 
'  In  the  whole  compass  of  language  there  is  not  a  proposition  which  less 
belongs  to  me  than  this.  I  hare  declared,  again  and  again,  that  I  make 
the  Word  of  God  "  the  rule  "  of  all  my  actions  ;  and  that  I  no  more  follow 
any  "  secret  impulse  "  instead  thereof,  than  I  follow  Mahomet  or  Con- 
fucius.* (Answer  to  Mr.  Church,  p.  406.) 

"  Before  I  proceed,  suffer  me  to  observe,  here  are  three  grievous  errors 
charged  on  the  Moravians,  Mr.  Whitefield,  and  me,  conjointly,  in  none  of 
which  I  am  any  more  concerned  than  in  the  doctrine  of  the  metempsy- 
chosis I  But  it  was  *  not  needful  to  charge  particular  tenets  on  particular 
persons.'  Just  as  needful,  my  Lord,  as  it  is  not  to  put  a  stumbling-block  in 
the  way  of  our  brethren ;  not  to  lay  them  under  an  almost  insuperable 
temptation  of  oondenming  the  innocent  with  the  guilty.  I  beseech  your 
Lordship  to  answer  in  your  own  conscience  before  God,  whether  you  did  not 
foresee  how  many  of  your  hearers  would  charge  these  tenets  upon  me  ; 
nay,  whether  you  did  not  desiga  they  should.  If  so,  my  Lord,  is  this 
Christianity?  Is  it  humanity?  Let  me  speak  plain.  Is  it  honest 
Heathenism  ? 

"I  am  not  one  jot  more  concerned  in  instantaneous  justification,  as  your 
Lordship  explains  it,  viz.,  *  A  sudden  instantaneous  justification,  by  which 
the  person  receives  from  God  a  certain  seal  of  his  salvation,  or  an  absolute 
assurance  of  being  saved  at  last.'  {Ch%rge,  p.  11.)  *  Such  an  instan- 
taneous working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  finishes  the  business  of  salvation 
once  for  all.'  (Ibid.)  I  neither  teach  nor  believe  it ;  and  am,  therefore, 
clear  of  all  the  consequences  that  may  arise  therefrom.  I  believe  '  a 
gradual  improvement  in  grace  and  goodness,'  I  mean,  in  the  knowledge 
and  love  of  God,  is  a  good  '  testimony  of  our  present  sincerity  towards 
God ; '  although  I  dare  not  say.  It  is  '  the  only  true  ground  of  humble 
assurance,'  or  the  only  foundation  on  which  a  Christian  builds  his  *  hopes 
of  acceptance  and  salvation.'  For  I  think  *  other  foundation'  of  these 
'  can  no  man  lay,  than  that  which  is  laid,  even  Jesus  Christ.' 

<*  To  the  charge  of  holding '  sinless  perfection,'  as  your  Lordship  states 
it,  I  might  likewise  plead.  Not  guilty ;  seeing  one  ingredient  thereof,  in 
your  Lordship's  account,  is  '  freedom  from  temptation.'  (Ibid,,  p.  17.) 
Whereas,  I  believe  '  there  is  no  such  perfection  in  this  life  as  implies  an 
entire  deliverance  from  manifold  temptations.'  But  I  will  not  decline  the 
charge.  I  will  repeat  onee  more  my  coolest  thoughts  upon  this  head ; 
and  that  in  the  very  terms  which  I  did  several  years  ago,  as  I  presume 
your  Lordship  cannot  be  ignorant : — 

"  *  What,  it  may  be  asked,  do  you  moan  by  "  one  that  is  perfect,"  or, 
"one  that  is  as  his  Master"?  We  mean  one  in  whom  is  "the  mind 
which  was  in  Christ,"  and  who  so  "  walketh  as  He  walked ; "  a  man  that 
"  hath  clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart,"  or  that  is  "  cleansed  from  all 
filthiness  of  flesh  and  spirit ; "  one  *•  in  whom  there  is  no  occasion  of 
stumbling,"  and  who,  accordingly,  "  doth  not  commit  sin."  To  declare 
this  a  little  more  particularly :  We  understand  by  that  Scriptural  ex- 
pression, "  a  perfect  man,"  one  in  whom  God  hath  fulfilled  His  faithful 
word :  "  From  all  your  filthiness,  and  from  all  your  idols,  will  I  cleanse 
you.    I  will  also  save  you  from  all  your  unoleanness."    We  imderstand 
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hereby,  one  whom  God  hath  sanctified  thronghont,  even  in  "  body  Bool 
and  spirit ;"  one  who  "  walketh  in  the  Ught,  as  He  is  in  the  light,"  in 
whom  '*  is  no  darkness  at  all ;"  **  the  blood  of  Jesns  Christ  His  Son" 
having  **  cleansed  him  from  all  sin." 

"  *  This  is  to  be  "  a  perfect  man,"  to  be  ''  sanctified  thronghont,  created 
anew  in  Jesns  Christ ;  '*  even  "  to  have  a  heart  so  all-flaming  with  the 
love  of  God,"  (to  nse  Archbishop  Usher's  words,) "  as  eontinnally  to  offer 
np  every  thought,  word,  and  work,  as  a  spiritual  sacrifice,  acceptable 
unto  God  through  Christ."  In  every  thought  of  our  hearts,  in  every 
word  of  our  tongues,  in  every  work  of  our  hands,  "  to  show  forth  His 
praise  who  hath  called  us  out  of  darkness  into  His  marvellous  Hght." 
O  that  both  we,  and  all  who  seek  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity,  may 
thus  "  be  made  perfect  in  one  "  1  * 

'*  I  COD  jure  you,  my  Lord,  by  the  mercies  of  God,  if  these  are  not  tbe 
words  of  truth  and  soberness,  point  me  out  wherein  I  have  erred  from 
tho  trutli ;  show  me  clearly  wherein  I  have  spoken  either  beyond  or  con- 
trary to  the  Word  of  God.  But  might  I  not  humbly  entreat  that  your 
Lordship,  in  doing  this,  would  abstain  from  such  expressions  as  these  :— 
'  If  they  will  but  put  themselves  under  their  direction  and  discipline, 
after  their  course  of  discipline  is  once  over,*  (Ibid,,  p.  15,)  as  not  suitable 
either  to  the  weight  of  the  siibject,  or  the  dignity  of  your  Lordship's 
character.  And  might  I  not  expect  something  more  than  these  loose 
assertions, — that  this  is  *a  delusion  altogether  groundless ;  a  notion  con- 
trary to  the  whole  tenor  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ; '  that '  the 
Scriptures  forbid  all  thought  of  it,  as  vain,  arrogant,  and  presumptuous;' 
that  they  *  represent  all  mankind,  without  distinction,  as  subject  to  sin 
and  corruption,'  (subject  to  sin  and  corruption  !  strong  words  !J  '  duriog 
their  continuance  in  this  world ;  and  require  no  more  than  an  honest 
desire  and  endeavour  to  find  ourselves  less  and  less  in  a  state  of  imper- 
fection.' (lbid,i  pp.  15, 16.) 

**  Is  it  not  from  your  Lordship's  entirety  mistaking  the  question,  not 
at  all  apprehending  what  perfection  I  teach,  that  you  go  on  to  guard 
against  the  same  imaginary  consequences,  as  your  Lordship  did  in  tbe 
•  Observations '  ?  Surely,  my  Lord,  you  never  gave  yourself  the  trouble 
to  read  tho  answer  given  in  the  *  Farther  Appeal '  to  every  objection  which 
you  now  urge  afresh ;  seeing  you  do  not  now  appear  to  know  any  more  of 
my  sentiments  than  if  you  had  nerer  proposed  one  question,  nor  received 
one  answer  upon  the  subject ! 

**  If  your  Lordship  designed  to  show  my  real  sentiments  concerning 
the  last  doctrine  which  you  mention,  as  one  would  imagine  by  your 
adding,  *  These  are  his  own  words,'  (Ibid.,  p.  18,)  should  you  not  have 
cited  all  my  own  words  ?  at  least,  all  the  words  of  that  paragraph,  and 
not  have  mangled  it  as  Mr.  Church  did  before  ? 

**  It  runs  thus : — *  Saturday,  28.  I  showed  at  large,  in  order  to  answer 
those  who  taught  that  none  but  they  who  are  foil  of  faith  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  ought  ever  to  communicate,  (1.)  That  the  Lord's  Supper  was 
ordained  by  God  to  be  a  moans  of  conveying  to  men  either  preventing, 
or  justifying,  or  sanctifying  grace,  according  to  their  several  necessities. 
(2.)  That  the  persons  for  whom  it  was  ordained  are  all  those  who  know 

^  feel  that  they  want  the  grace  of  God,  either  to  restrain  them  from 
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Bin,  or  to  "  show  their  sins  forgiven,"  or  to  **  renew  their  Bonis  "  in  the 
image  of  God.  (8.)  That  inasmuch  as  we  oome  to  His  table,  not  to  give 
Him  anything,  but  to  receive  whatsoever  He  sees  best  for  ns,  there  is  no 
previous  preparation  indispensably  necessary,  but  a  desire  to  receive 
whatsoever  Ho  pleases  to  give.  And,  (4.)  That  no  fitness  is  required  at 
the  time  of  oonmiunicating,  but  a  sense  of  our  state,  of  our  utter  sinful- 
ness and  helplessness ;  every  one  who  knows  he  is  fit  for  hell,  being  just 
fit  to  come  to  Christ,  in  this,  as  well  as  all  other  ways  of  His  appoint- 
ment.* "  (Vol.  i.,  p.  280.) 

Mr.  Wesley  next  refers  the  Bishop  to  his  Second  Letter  to  Mr.  Church, 
p.  484,  and  then  asks,  **  And  now,  what  can  I  say  ?  Had  your  Lordship 
never  seen  this  ?  That  is  hardly  to  be  imagined.  But  if  you  had,  how  was 
it  possible  your  Lordship  should  thus  expHoitly  and  solemnly  charge  mo, 
in  the  presence  of  God  and  all  my  brethren,  (only  the  person  so  charged 
was  not  present,)  with  *  meaning  by  those  words  to  set  aside  self-examin- 
ation, and  repentance  for  sins  past,  and  resolutions  of  liviDg  better  for 
the  time  to  come,  as  things  no  way  necessary  to  make  a  worthy  com- 
municant *  ?  (Charge t  p.  18.) 

'*  If  an  evidence  at  the  bar  should  swerve  from  truth,  an  equitable 
judge  may  place  the  thing  in  a  true  light.  But  if  the  judge  himself  shall 
bear  false  witness,  where  then  can  we  find  a  remedy  ? 

'*  Actual  preparation  was  here  entirely  out  of  the  question.  It  might 
be  absolutely  and  indispensably  necessary,  for  anything  I  had  either  said 
or  meant  to  the  contrary :  for  it  was  not  at  all  in  my  thoughts.  And  the 
habitual  preparation  which  I  had  in  terms  declared  to  be  indispensably 
necessary  was,  *  a  williDgness  to  know  and  to  do  the  whole  will  of  God,' 
and  '  earnest  desires  of  universal  holiness.'  Does  your  Lordship  think 
this  is  *  meant  to  set  aside  all  repentance  for  sins  past,  and  resolutions  of 
living  better  for  the  time  to  oome  '  7 

"Your  Lordship  next  falls  with  all  your  might  upon  that  strange 
(Msertion,  as  you  term  it,  *  We  come  to  His  table,  not  to  give  Him  any 
thing,  but  to  receive  whatsoever  He  sees  best  for  us.'  '  Whereas,'  says 
your  Lordship,  *  in  the  exhortation  at  the  time  of  receiving,  the  people 
are  told  that  they  must  give  most  humble  and  hearty  thanks,  and  imme- 
diately after  receiving,  both  minister  and  people  join  in  offering  and 
presenting  themselves  before  God.'  (Ibid.,  pp.  20,  21.)  0  God,  in  what 
manner  are  the  most  saored  things  here  treated !  the  most  venerable 
mysteries  of  our  religion  I  What  quibbling,  what  playing  upon  words, 
is  here  I  Not  to  give  Him  any  thing,  *  Yes,  to  give  Him  thanks.'  0 
my  Lord  !  are  these  the  words  of  a  Father  of  the  Church  ?  " 

Next  the  Bishop  brought  forward  the  charge  he  had  adduced  in  the 
•*  Fourth  Query  "  of  his  *'  Observations,"  respecting  "  devotion,"  but  we 
have  already  given  Mr.  Wesley's  answer  to  this,  and  have  no  occasion  to 
repeat  it. 

"  •  They  censure  the  clergy,'  says  your  Lordship,  *  as  less  zealous  than 
themselves  in  the  several  branches  of  the  ministerial  function.  For  this 
they  are  undeservedly  reproached  by  these  noisy  itinerant  leaders.' 
(Charge,  pp.  24,  25.) 

**  My  Lord,  I  am  not  consoious  to  myself  of  ihle*    I  do  not  willingly 
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compare  myself  with  any  man ;  mnch  less  do  I  reproach  my  brettiren 
of  the  clergy,  whether  they  deserve  it  or  not.  Bnt  it  is  needless  to  add 
any  more  on  this  head  than  what  was  said  above  a  year  ago : — 

*'  *  I  mnst  explain  myself  a  little  on  that  praotiee  which  yon  so  often 
term  '*  abusing  the  clergy."  I  have  many  times  great  sorrow  and  heavi- 
ness in  my  heart  on  account  of  these  my  brethren.  And  this  sometimes 
constrains  me  to  speak  to  them,  in  tiie  only  way  whieh  is  now  in  my 
power ;  and  sometimes  (though  rarely)  to  speak  of  them ;  of  a  few,  not  all 
in  generaL  In  either  case,  I  take  an  especial  care,  (1.)  To  speak  nothing  but 
the  truth.  (2.)  To  speak  this  with  all  plainness ;  and  (8.)  With  love,  and 
in  the  spirit  of  meekness.  Now,  if  you  will  call  this  abusing,  railing, 
or  reviling,  you  must.  But  still  I  dare  not  refrain  frt>m  it.  I  mufft 
thus  rail,  thus  abuse  sinners  of  all  sorts  and  degrees ;  unless  I  will 
perish  with  them.*  *'    (Second  Letter  to  Mr.  Chwrch^  pp.  479,  480. ) 

Then  the  Bishop  sought  occasion  against  the  Methodists  on  other 
grounds:  '*They  value  themselves,*'  he  says,  "upon  extraordinaiy 
strictnesses  and  severities  in  life,  and  such  as  are  beyond  what  the 
rules  of  Christianity  require.  They  captivate  the  people  by  snoh  profes- 
sions and  appearanoes  of  uncommon  sanetity.  But  that  whieh  can  never 
fail  of  a  general  respect  is,  a  quiet  and  exemplary  life,  free  from  the  many 
follies  and  indiscretions  which  those  restless  and  vagrant  teachers  are  apt 
to  faU  into.**  (Charge,  p.  25.) 

"  By '  extraordinsfy  strictnesses  and  severities,*  I  presume  your  Lordsfaip 
means,**  says  Mr.  Wesley,  "  the  abstaining  from  wine  and  animal  food; 
which,  it  is  sure,  Christianity  does  not  require.  But  if  yon  do,  I  fear 
your  Lordship  is  not  throughly  informed  of  the  matter  of  fact.  I 
began  to  do  this  about  twelve  years  ago,  when  I  had  no  thought  ol 
'  annojring  parochial  ministers,*  or  of '  captivating '  any '  people '  thereby, 
unless  it  were  the  Chicasaw  or  Choctaw  Indians.  Bnt  I  resumed  the 
use  of  them  both,  about  two  years  after,  for  the  sake  of  some  who  thought 
I  made  it  a  point  of  conscience ;  telling  them  '  I  wiU  eat  flesh  while  the 
world  standeth,*  rather  than  '  make  my  brother  to  offend.*  Dr.  Cheyne 
advised  me  to  leave  them  off  again,  assuring  me, '  Till  you  do,  you  will 
never  be  free  from  fevers.'  And  since  I  have  taken  his  advice,  I  have 
been  free  (blessed  be  God !)  from  all  bodily  disorders.*  Would  to  God  I 
knew  any  method  of  being  equally  free  from  all '  follies  and  indiscretions  *  t 
But  this  I  never  expect  to  attain  tUl  my  spirit  returns  to  Gk>d.'' 

And  here  Mr.  Wesley  addresses  the  Bishop  in  a  way  which  must  have 
moved  him  deeply : — *'  But  in  how  strange  a  manner  does  your  Lord- 
ship represent  this !  What  a  construction  do  you  put  upon  it !  '  Appear- 
ances of  an  unconmion  sanctity,  in  order  to  captivate  the  people.  Fre* 
tensions  to  more  exalted  degrees  of  strictness,  to  make  their  way  into 
weak  minds  and  fickle  heads.'  (Ihid,^  p.  25.)  'Pretences  to  greater 
sanctity,  whereby  they  draw  over  to  themselves  the  most  ignorant  of  the 
people.'  (Ibid,,  p.  4.)  If  these  are  '  appearances  of  uncommon  sanctity/ 
(which,  indeed,  might  bear  a  dispute.)  bow  does  your  Lordship  know 
that  they  are  only  appearancf  s  ?  that  they  do  not  spring  from  the  heart  ? 


^  **  I  continacd  this  about  two  yean.** 
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Suppose  theflo  were '  exalted  degrees  of  striotness,'  is  your  Lordship  abso- 
lutely assured  that  we  practise  them  only  '  to  make  our  way  into  weak 
minds  and  fickle  heads  ? '  Where  is  the  proof  that  these  *  pretences  to 
greater  sanctity,'  (as  your  Lordship  is  pleased  to  phrase  them,)  are  mere 
pretences,  and  have  nothing  of  reality  or  sincerity  in  them  ? 

"  My  Lord,  this  is  an  accusation  of  the  highest  nature.  If  we  are 
guilty,  we  are  not  so  much  as  moral  Heathens.  We  are  monsters,  not 
only  unworthy  of  the  Ohristian  name,  but  unfit  for  human  society.  It 
tears  up  all  pretences  to  the  love  of  God  and  man ;  to  justice,  mercy,  or 
truth.  But  how  is  it  proved?  Or  does  your  Lordship  read  the  heart, 
and  so  pass  sentence  without  any  proof  at  all  ?  O  my  Lord,  ought  an 
accusation  of  the  lowest  kind  to  be  thus  received,  even  against  the  lowest 
of  the  people  ?  How  much  less  can  this  be  reconciled  with  the  aposto- 
lical advice  to  the  Bishop  of  Ephesus :  *  Against  a  Presbyter  receive  not 
an  accusation,  but  before  two  or  three  witnesses ; '  and  those  face  tofince. 
When  it  is  thus  proved,  '  them  that  sin,  rebuke  before  all.*  Tour  Lord- 
phip  doubtless  remembers  the  words  that  follow :  (How  worthy  to  be 
written  in  your  heart  1)  '  I  charge  thee,  before  God,  and  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  elect  angels,  that  thou  observe  these  things  without 
preferring  one  before  another,  doing  nothing  by  partiality.'  (1  Timothy  v. 
19-21.)" 

Having  again  replied  to  the  allegation  which  his  Lordship  had  urged 
before  in  bis  "  Observations"  by  stating  that  "true  religion  cannotlead  into 
a  disregard  of  the  conomon  duties  of  life,"  Mr.  Wesley  says,  *'  I  now  come 
to  the  instructions  your  Lordship  gives  to  the  clergy  of  your  diocese. 

"How  awful  a  thing  is  this!  The  very  occasion  carries  in  it  a 
solemnity  not  to  be  expressed.  Here  is  an  angel  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  one  of  the  stars  in  God's  right  hand,  calling  together  all  the  sub- 
ordinate Pastors,  for  whom  he  is  to  give  an  account  to  God;  and  direct- 
ing them  (in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  '  the  great  Shepherd  of  the 
sheep,  Jesus  Christ,  the  First  Begotten  from  the  dead,  the  Prince  of  the 
kings  of  the  earth ')  how  to  '  make  full  proof  of  their  ministry,'  that  they 
may  be  '  pure  from  the  blood  of  all  men ; '  how  to  *  take  heed  unto 
themselves,  and  to  all  the  flock  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made 
ihem  overseers ; '  how  to  '  feed  the  flock  of  God,  which  He  hath  pur- 
chased with  His  own  blood ! '  To  this  end  they  are  all  assembled  together. 
And  what  is  the  substance  of  all  his  instructions  ? — '  Beverend  brethren, 
I  charge  you  all,  lift  up  your  voice  like  a  trumpet ;  and  warn  and  arm 
and  fortify  all  mankind  against  a  people  called  Methodists  I ' 

"  True  it  is,  your  Lordship  gives  them  several  advices ;  but  all  in 
order  to  this  end.  You  direct  them  to  *  inculcate  the  excellency  of  our 
Liturgy,  as  a  wise,  grave,  and  serious  service  ; '  to  '  show  their  people, 
that  a  diligent  attendance  on  their  business  is  a  serving  of  God ; ' 
'  punctually  to  perform  both  tha  public  ofGLoes  of  the  Church,  and  all 
other  pastoral  duties ; '  and  to '  engage  the  esteem  of  their  parishioners 
by  a  constant  regularity  of  life.'  But  all  these  your  Lordship  recommends 
eo  nomine,  as  means  to  that  great  end,  the  arming  and  fortifying  their 
people  against  the  Moravians  or  Methodists,  and  their  doctrines. 

**  Is  it  possible !  Could  your  Lordship  discern  no  other  enemies  of 
the  Gospelof  Christ  ?  Are  there  no  other  heretics  or  schismatios  on  earth, 
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or  even  within  the  £6tir  seaa  ?  Are  there  no  Papists,  no  Deists  in  the 
land  ?  Or  are  their  errors  of  less  importanoe  ?  Or  are  their  nnmbera 
in  England  less  oonsiderahle,  or  less  likely  to  increase?  Does  it  appett, 
then,  that  they  have  lost  their  zeal  for  mi^^tig  proselytes?  Or  ace  ail 
the  people  so  goarded  against  them  already,  that  their  labour  is  in  Tain  f 
Can  yonr  Lordship  answer  these  fsw  plain  questions,  to  the  satiBfiMtion 
of  yonr  own  oonseienoe  ? 

*'  Have  the  Methodists  (so  called)  already  monopoliaed  all  the  sins,  as 
well  as  errors,  in  the  nation  ?  Is  Methodism  the  only  sin,  or  tiie  only  fital 
or  spreading  sin,  to  be  fonnd  within  the  Bills  of  Mortality  ?  Have  two 
thonsand  (or  more) '  ambassadors  of  Christ  and  stewards  of  the  mysteriss 
of  Ood  *  no  other  bnsiness  than  to  guard,  warn,  arm,  and  fortify  their 
people  against  this?  O  my  Lord,  if  this  engrosses  their  time  and 
strength,  (as  it  must,  if  they  follow  your  Lordship's  instmotions,)  they 
will  not  give  cm  account  with  joy,  either  of  themselTes  or  of  their  flock, 
in  that  day  I 

**  I  am  sorry  your  Lordship  should  give  any  countenance  to  that  low, 
senseless,  and  now  generally  exploded  slander,  that  we  do  it  for  a  main- 
tenance.  Tliis  your  Lordship  insinuates,  by  applying  to  us  those  words 
of  Bishop  Sanderson:  '  And  all  this  to  serve  their  own  belly,  to  make  a 
prey  of  the  poor  deluded  proselytes ;  for  by  this  means  the  people  fall 
unto  them  and  thereout  suck  they  no  small  advantage.'  {Charge,  p.  15.) 
Tour  Lordship  cannot  but  know,  that  my  Fellowship  and  my  brother's 
Studentship  afford  us  more  than  sufficient  for  life  and  godliness; 
especially  for  that  manner  of  life  which  we  choose,  whether  out  of  osten- 
tation or  in  sincerity. 

**  But  do  we  willingly  *  annoy  the  established  ministry,'  or  '  give  dis- 
turbance to  the  parochial  clergy? '  My  Lord,  we  do  not.  We  trust, 
herein,  to  have  a  conscience  void  of  offence.  Nor  do  we  designedly 
'  prejudice  their  people  against  them.'  In  this  also  our  heart  condemn- 
eth  us  not.  But  you  '  seduce  their  flocks  from  them.'  No, — ^not  even 
from  those  who  feed  themselves,  not  the  flock.  All  who  hear  us, 
attend  the  service  of  the  Church,  at  least  as  much  as  they  did  before. 
And  for  this  very  thing  are  we  reproached  as  bigots  to  the  Ghureh  by 
those  of  most  other  denominations. 

«  Give  me  leave,  my  Lord,  to  say,  You  have  mistook  and  misrepre- 
sented this  whole  affair  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  And  I  am  the 
more  concerned  to  take  notice  of  this,  because  so  many  have  fallen  into 
the  same  mistake.  It  is  indeed,  and  has  been  from  the  beginning,  the 
wpavrov  ^w^r, '  the  capital  blunder '  of  our  bitterest  adversaries ;  though 
how  they  can  advance  it,  I  see  not,  without '  loving,'  if  not  'making,*  a 
lie.  It  is  not  our  care,  endeavour,  or  desire,  to  proselyte  any  from  one 
man  to  another ;  or  from  one  Church,  (so  called,)  from  one  congregation 
or  society  to  another  ;  (we  would  not  move  a  finger  to  do  this,  to  make 
ten  thousand  such  proselytes ;)  but  from  darkness  to  light,  from  Belial 
to  Christ,  from  the  power  of  Satan  to  God.  Our  one  aim  is,  to  proselyte 
sinners  to  repentance ;  the  servants  of  the  devil  to  serve  the  living  and 
trae  God.  If  this  be  not  done,  in  fact,  we  will  stand  condemned ;  not  as 
well-meaning  fools,  but  as  devils  incarnate.  But  if  it  be,  if  the  instances 
glare  in  the  face  of  the  sun,  if  they  increase  daily,  maugre  all  the  power 
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of  earth  and  hell ;  then,  my  Lord,  neither  yon  nor  any  man  heside  (let 
me  use  great  plainnesB  of  speech)  can  '  oppose '  and  *  fortify  people 
against  ns,'  without  being  foxmd  even  '  to  fight  against  God.' 

"I  wonld  fain  set  this  point  in  a  clearer  light.  Here  are,  in  and  near 
Moorfields,  ten  thousand  poor  souls  for  whom  Christ  died,  rushing  head- 
long into  hell.  Is  Dr.  Bnlkely,  the  parochial  minister,  both  willing  and 
able  to  stop  them  ?  If  so,  let  it  be  done,  and  I  haye  no  place  in  these 
parts.  I  go  and  call  other  sinners  to  repentance.  But  if,  after  all  he 
has  done,  and  all  he  can  do,  they  are  still  in  the  broad  way  to  destruc- 
tion, let  me  see  if  God  will  put  a  word  even  in  my  mouth.  True,  I  am 
a  poor  worm,  that  of  myself  can  do  nothing.     But  if  God  sends  by 

whomsoever  He  will  send,  His  Word  shall  not  return  empty The 

arm  of  the  Lord  is  revealed.  The  lion  roars,  having  the  prey  plucked 
out  of  his  teeth.  And '  there  is  joy  in  the  presence  of  the  angels  of  God, 
over'  more  than  *  one  sinner  that  repenteth.' 

"Is  this  any  annoyance  to  the  parochial  minister?  Then  what 
manner  of  spirit  is  he  of  ?  Does  he  look  on  this  part  of  his  flock  as  lost, 
because  they  are  found  of  the  great  Shepherd  ?  My  Lord,  great  is  my 
boldness  toward  you.  You  speak  of  the  consequences  of  our  doctrines. 
You  seem  well  pleased  with  the  success  of  your  endeavours  against  them, 
because,  you  say,  they  '  have  pernicious  consequences,  are  big  with  per- 
nicious influences  upon  practice,  dangerous  to  religion  and  the  souls  of 
men.'  {Ibid.,  pp.  8,  22.)  In  answer  to  all  this,  I  appeal  to  plain  fact.  I  say 
once  more,  *  What  have  been  the  consequences  (I  would  not  speak,  but  I 
dare  not  refrain)  of  the  doctrines  I  have  preached  for  nine  years  last  past  ? 
By  the  fruits  shall  ye  know  those  of  whom  I  speak ;  even  the  cloud  of 
witnesses,  who  at  this  hour  experience  the  Gospel  which  I  preach  to  be 
the  power  of  God  unto  salvation.  The  habitual  drankard  that  was,  is 
now  temperate  in  all  things ;  the  whoremonger  now  flees  fornication ;  he 
that  stole,  steals  no  more,  but  works  with  his  hands;  he  that  cursed  or 
swore,  perhaps  at  every  sentence,  has  now  learned  to  serve  the  Lord 
with  fear,  and  rejoice  unto  Him  with  reverence ;  those  formerly  enslaved 
to  various  habits  of  sin,  are  now  brought  to  uniform  habits  of  holiness. 
These  are  demonstrable  facte :  I  can  name  the  men,  with  their  places  of 
abode.  One  of  them  was  an  avowed  Atheist  for  many  years ;  some  were 
Jews;  a  considerable  number  Papists;  the  greatest  part  of  them  as 
much  strangers  to  the  form,  as  to  the  power,  of  godliness.' 

**  My  Lord,  can  you  deny  these  facts  ?  I  will  make  whatever  proof  of 
them  you  shall  require.  Bat  if  the  facts  be  allowed,  who  can  deny  the 
doctrines  to  be,  in  substance,  the  Gospel  of  Christ  ?  '  For  is  there  any  other 
name  under  heaven  given  to  men,  whereby  they  may  thus  be  saved  ? '  or 
is  there  asy  other  Word  that  thus  *  commendeth  itself  to  every  man's 
conscience  in  the  sight  of  God '  ?  " 

In  his  parting  words  Mr.  Wesley  comes  down  on  the  Bishop  like  an 
avalanche.  '*  But  I  must,"  he  says,  "  draw  to  a  conclusion.  Your  Lord- 
ship has,  without  doubt,  had  some  success  in  opposingthis  doctrine.  Very 
many  have,  by  yotir  Lordship's  unweaiied  endeavours,  been  deterred  from 
hearing  at  all ;  and  haTo  thereby  probably  escaped  the  being  seduced  into 
holiness,  have  lived  and  died  in  tbeir  sinp.  My  Lord,  the  time  is  short. 
I  am  past  the  noon  of  life,  and  my  reniainiog  years  flee  away  as  a  i&hadowi 
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Your  Lordship  is  old  and  full  of  days,  having  passed  the  nsnal  age  of  maa. 
It  cannot,  therefore,  be  long  before  we  shall  both  drop  this  house  of  earth, 
and  stand  naked  before  God :  no,  nor  before  we  shall  see  the  great  white 
throne  coming  down  from  heaven,  and  Him  that  sitteth  thereon.  On  His 
left  hand  shall  be  those  who  are  diortly  to  dwell  in  everlasting  fire,  pre- 
pared for  the  devil  and  his  angels.  In  that  number  will  be  all  who  died 
in  their  sins ;  and,  among  the  rest,  those  whom  yon  preserved  from 
lepentanoe.  Will  yon  then  rejoice  in  yonr  soooess  f  The  Lord  God 
grant  it  may^not  be  said  in  that  hour,  'These  have  perished  in  their 
iniquity;  bnt  their  blood  I  require  at  thy  hands  1 '  *"*" 

The  date  of  Mr.  Wesley^s  reply  to  Bishop  Gibson  is  June  llth*  1747, 
and  on  September  6th,  1748,  the  Bishop  was  numbered  with  the  dead. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance,  connected  with  Dr.  Gibson,  in  the 
estimation  of  Mr.  Wesley,  was  that  he  should  have  seen  nothing  extraor- 
dinary  in  the  revival  of  religion  which  was  then  witnessed.  In  hia 
sermon  on  **  The  Signs  of  the  Times,"  he  remarks,  '*  It  is  not  many  years 
since,  that  a  person  of  oonsideiable  learning,  as  well  as  eminence  in  the 
Church,  (then  Bishop  of  London,)  in  his  Pastoral  Letter  made  this  obser- 
vation :  '  I  cannot  imagine  what  persons  mean,  by  talking  of  a  great  work 
of  Ood  at  this  time.  I  do  not  see  any  work  of  God  now,  more  than  has 
been  at  any  other  time.'  I  believe  it :  I  believe  that  great  man  did  not 
see  any  extraordinaxy  work  of  God.  Neither  he,  nor  the  generslity  of 
Christians,  so  called,  saw  any  signs  of  the  glorious  day  that  is  i^proaeh« 
ing.  But  how  is  this  to  be  accounted  for  ?  How  is  it  that  those  who  can 
now  '  discern  the  face  of  the  sky,'  who  are  not  only  great  philosophen, 
but  great  divines,  as  eminent  as  ever  the  Sadducees,  yea,  or  the  Pharisees 
were,  do  not  discern  the  signs  of  those  glorious  times  which,  if  not  begun, 
are  nigh,  even  at  the  door....  We  may  account  for  their  want  of  discern- 
ment on  the  same  principle  we  accounted  for  that  of  the  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees."  f  And  in  his  sermon  preached  at  the  Foundation  of  City 
Boad  Chapel,  in  1777,  Mr.  Wesley  adverts  to  this  subject  again :  "  A 
great  man,  indeed,  who  I  trust  is  now  in  a  better  world.  Dr.  Gibnon,  late 
Lord  Bishop  of  London,  in  one  of  his  Charges  to  his  Clergy,  flatly  denies 
that  God  has  wrought  any  *  extraordinary  work '  in  our  nation ; — ^nay» 
affirms,  that  to  imagine  any  such  thing  is  no  better  than  downri^t 
enthusiasm.  It  is  so,  if  his  Lordship's  supposition  is  true, — if  God  has  not 
wrought  any  extraordinaxy  work ;  but  if  He  really  has,  then  we  may 
believe  and  assert  it,  without  incurring  any  such  imputation."  | 

The  most  durable  monument  to  the  fame  of  Dt,  Gibson,  Bishop  of 
London,  and  for  which  true  Protestants  through  all  generations  ought  to 
be  grateful,  is  to  be  found  in  *<  A  Collection  of  the  Principal  Treatisee 
against  Popery,  in  the  Papal  Controversy,  digested  into  proper  heads  and 
titles,  with  some  PrefiAces  of  his  own ;"  three  vols.,  folio.   London,  1788. 

H.  F. 


•  Wesley  *s  Works,  voJ.  viii.,  pp.  481-^96.  f  Ibid.,  vol.  vi.,  pp.807, 808, 8xd  edil 

;  Ibid.,  voL  vii.,  p.  ^0. 
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MARINE  FOG-SIGNALS :  PROFESSOR  TTNDALL'S 

EXPERIMENTS. 

In  the  armmier  and  aatnmn  of  1878,  and  spring  of  1874,  Professor 
Tyndall,  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  Trinity  House,  superintended 
a  series  of  observations  on  Fog-Signals  made  by  sea  and  land,  and  his 
proceedings  and  opinions  are  embodied  in  a  Report  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment. 

It  is  significant  that  the  great  authority  up  to  that  time  wrote  in  1708, 
and  that  the  inference  to  be  deducted  from  Professor  Tyndall's  experi- 
ments completely  refutes  the  opinions  of  most  preyious  writers  on  the 
subject. 

.  The  experiments  were  made  with  various  instruments  worked  by 
steam  or  compressed  air ;  one  set  of  which  was  placed  at  the  base  of 
the  South  Foreland  Cliff  at  forty  feet  above  high-water  mark,  and  the 
other  on  the  top  of  that  headland  at  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  fSset 
above  the  high- water  mark.  It  was  soon  elicited  that  the  signals  on  the 
top  of  the  cliff  had  the  advantage :  a  curious  fact  to  begin  with,  and 
not  in  accordance  with  either  popular  or  authoritative— shall  we  say 
Buperstition — on  the  subject. 

The  experiments  began  with  a  steam- whistle,  an  air-whistle,  and  two 
trumpets,  or  horns,  worked  by  compressed  air.  To  these  were  added, 
after  a  few  days,  guns ;  and,  at  a  later  date,  the  steam  syren,  an  instru- 
ment due  originally  to  Dr.  Robinson  and  Caignyard  de  la  Tour,  but 
since  improved  by  various  persons. 

Taking  the  guns  first,  there  were  used  for  experimenting  with,  a 
thirteen-iach  mortar,  an  eighteen-pounder  gun,  and  a  five  and  a  half- 
inch  howitzer.  With  the  same  charges  of  powder  (three  pounds  to  six 
pounds)  the  result  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  howitzer. 

The  whistles  were  speedily  out  of  court,  whether  worked  by  air  or 
steam ;  and  the  struggle,  with  varying  fortunes,  according  to  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere,  lay  between  the  horns  and  the  howitzer  tiU  the  syren 
came  into  the  field.  Then,  under  most  circumstances,  the  syren  was  the 
victor;  but  not  quite  all.  On  the  17th  of  October,  when  the  sound- 
ranges  reached  their  maximum,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  atmosphere  was 
more  acoustically  penetrable  than  on  any  other  day  throughout  the 
operations,  the  gun  had  a  decided  advantage.  On  that  day  the  howitzer 
and  other  guns  were  heard  on  board  the  experiment  steamer  at  sixteen 
and  a  half  nautical  miles,  long  after  the  syren  had  ceased  to  be  audible. 
This  was  about  two  p.m.,  calm  and  hazy.  After  this  the  steamer  stood 
back  towards  the  signal-station,  and  at  tlidrteen  and  a  quarter  miles,  with 
paddles  stopped,  **  both  syren  and  horns  were  heard  very  feebly."  Still 
steaming  back,  at  half-past  three,  distance  seven  and  a  quarter  miles,  the 
syren  was  heard  "very  loud,"  horns  '*  very  full,"  and  thirty-nine  seconds 
after  the  puff  of  the  gun  was  seen,  "  a  loud  report  was  heard."  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  howitzer  used  is,  in  comparison  with  the  average 
modern  gun,  a  mere  toy.  On  the  other  hand,  at  the  moderate  distance 
of  seven  miles,  in  the  direct  axis  of  the  mouth  of  the  syren,  that  instru- 
ment was  heard  above  the  sound  of  the,  paddles,  while  the  gun  was 
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entirely  inandible,  not  only  then,  bat  again  when  the  distance 
reduced  to  five  and  a  half  miles. 

Against  the  gon-soand  is  the  muffling  effect  of  the  wind  on  it  in  com- 
parison with  the  effect  of  the  same  on  other  instraments,  also  the  short- 
ness of  the  report,  rendering  it  essential  that  the  ear  should  be  on  tha 
tuatch  to  receive  the  sonnd,  and  its  greater  liability  to  be  quenched  alto- 
gether by  local  noises  and  momentary  puffis  of  wind.  On  the  majority 
of  occasions,  especially  in  rough  weather,  at  moderate  distances,  the 
syren  had  a  decided  advantage ;  and  once  the  gun  was  inaudible  at  five 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  against  a  strong  wind,  at  a  time  when  the  sound 
of  the  syren  was  reaching  the  observers  "  with  great  intensity.'* 

The  direction  of  the  wind  with  regard  to  the  position  of  Uie  gun  and 
the  hearer,  affects  the  gun  more  than  the  other  instruments.  On  a  fine 
day,  force  of  the  wind  threes  the  sound  of  the  gun  fired  at  a  distance  of 
one  mile  to  leeward  of  a  vessel,  was  much  fainter  than  when  fired  at 
three  miles  to  windward  of  the  same ;  and  so  on  throughout.  Other 
instruments  are  by  no  means  so  dependent  on  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

But  of  all  the  interesting  and  important  results  of  Professor  Tyndall*8 
experiments,  none  exceed  those  relating  to  the  kind  of  atmosphere  most 
conducive,  or  the  contrary,  to  the  transmission  of  sound.  But  it  is 
pretty  clear  they  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  theories  and  opinions  of 
the  great  authorities  on  the  subject  who  have  written  during  the  previous 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Dr.  Bobinson,  for  instance,  in  the  British 
Association  Beport  for  1868,  speaking  of  the  effects  of  fog  in  deadening 
sound,  says,  that  at  each  of  the  innumerable  surfaces  where  the  partiolea 
of  air  and  globules  of  water  touch,  a  portion  of  the  vibration  (of  sound) 
is  lost.  Professor  Tyndall  points  to  his  own  incontrovertible  experi- 
ments, and  pertinently  asks.  If  that  were  so,  how  it  is  that  on  the  Ist  of 
July  the  signal-sounds  reached  twelve  miles  and  three  quarters,  a  thick 
haze  prevailing ;  while  on  the  20th  of  May,  in  a  calm  and  hazelcsa 
atmosphere,  the  maximum  reach  of  the  soxmd  was  only  five  to  six  miles? 
And  the  result  of  his  experiments  certainly  goes  to  show,  that  so  far 
from  fog  being  a  deadener  of  sound,  it  is  transmitted  a  greater  distance 
in  foggy  weather  than  in  clear.  Not — as  the  Duke  of  Argyll  (writing 
on  the  result  of  his  own  observations)  remarks — that  sound  is  assisted 
by  the  fog  itself ;  but  that  fog  is  the  visible  result  of  an  act  of  conden- 
sation, which  has  the  effect  of  removing  aqueous  vapour  which  hitherto 
has  been  mixed  with  the  air  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  flocculent ; 
in  other  words,  not  favourable  to  the  transmission  of  sound. 

A  vexy  clear  result  was  attained  by  actual  fog  experiment  on  February 
7th,  1874.  On  that  day  a  *'  very  denee  fog  prevailed,  thicker  at  sea  than  on 
land.  On  shore  objects  were  invisible  at  between  fifty  and  a  hundred 
yards."  The  observers,  before  embarking  from  Dover  Pier,  heard  the 
sounds  of  the  Fog- Signals  on  the  South  Foreland,  two  miles  and  three- 
quarters  distant,  and  describe  them  as  "  astonishingly  powerful.'*  The 
syren,  particularly,  **  filled  all  the  air  with  a  loud  and  full  sound.  At 
the  same  time  there  was  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  at  once  indicating 
the  exact  direction  from  which  the  sound  proceeded." 

Tbe  vessel  steamed  out  in  the  line  of  the  axis  of  the  syren  and 
trumpet.    Whilst  so  steaming,  at  the  end  of  fifty-five  minutes  the  sound 
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of  the  whiflUe  was  lost.  After  one  hour  and  fifty-five  minnteB*  eteaming 
they  lost  both  syren  and  horn  while  under  way,  bnt  having  stopped  the 
vessel  and  dropped  a  buoy  (for  after- verification  of  distance)  at  eleven 
miles,  the  syren  and  horn,  equally  powerful,  were  heard  "  giving  good  and 
serviceable  sounds."  The  bearing  of  the  sound  was  then  noted,  which 
exactly  coincided  with  the  real  bearing  from  the  buoy  afterwards  ascer- 
tained. At  eighteen  minutes  past  ten  a.m.  the  fog  began  to  break,  and 
then  sounds  were  not  again  heard.  Similar  results  were  obtained  from 
the  observations  of  those  who  remained  on  Dover  Pier  throughout  the 
forenoon,  and  the  keepers  of  the  South  Sand  Head  Light-ship.  As  the 
fog  rolled  away  the  sound  of  the  signals  became  fainter  or  inaudible. 

Professor  Tyndall  calls  attention  to  a  comparison  between  the  result 
of  this  day's  proceedings  and  those  of  October  14th,  1878.  That  day  is 
« logged"  in  the  morning  as  '*  crisp  and  cloudless,"  wind  light  S.W*, 
force  one;  sea  slightly  agitated.  At  half-past  twelve,  at  twelve  miles, 
the  gun  alone  was  audible  ;  at  ten  miles,  with  engines  stopped,  all  the 
signals  were  on  the  verge  of  inaudibility.  The  condition  of  the  atmo- 
sphere changed  very  rapidly,  and  at  two  o'clock,  at  seven  and  three 
quarter  miles,  they  stopped  and  listened ;  at  first  heard  nothing ;  M  lasty 
"  veiy  faintly,"  the  syren.  Again,  at  three  o'clock,  returned  to  the  Yame 
Buoy  at  seven  and  three  quarter  miles,  and,  while  seeing  the  fiash  of 
the  gun,  were  unable  to  detect  its  sound,  and  at  four  p.v.  the  gun  from 
to  leeward  was  inaudible  at  four  miles.  We  have,  in  the  two  days' 
reports,  proof  that  fogs  do  not  deaden  sounds,  and  that  the  clearest  days 
apparently  are  sometimes  the  thickest  days  acoustically,  and  that  the 
homogeneousness  of  the  air  will  alter  in  a  few  hours  so  as  to  deaden 
the  sound  one-half,  without  any  visual  alteration  in  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere. 

Another  remarkable  day  was  July  Sx]^,— calm  air,  smooth  sea.  At  two 
o'clock,  at  a  distance  of  nearly  four  miles,  neither  horns  nor  guns  were 
audible.  The  steamer  closed  to  three  miles  and  stopped :  still  nothing 
was  heard,  though  the  smoke  of  the  guns  and  the  pufb  of  steam  from 
the  whistles  seemed  close  at  hand.  The  steamer  closed  again  to  two 
miles,  the  guns  pointed  directly  towards  her.  The  howitzer  and  mortar, 
with  three  pound  charges,  yielded  a  "  feeble  thud,"  and  the  eighteen 
pounder  remained  inaudible.  But  on  July  Ist,  two  days  previously,  the 
sea  and  the  wind  being  in  a  much  more  unfavourable  condition,  the 
signals  had  been  heard,  both  horns  and  guns,  nearly  eleven  miles  off, 
on  the  same  bearing.  Profeesor  Tyndall,  during  a  process  of  able 
reasoning  on  the  result  of  that  day's  experiments,  points  out  how,  long 
ago,  Humboldt  accounted  for  the  noise  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara  being 
three  times  louder  by  night  than  by  day,  by  the  fact  that,  the  plain 
between  him  and  the  fall  consisting  of  spaces  of  rock  and  grass  inter- 
mingled, in  daytime  the  temperature  of  the  rocks  was  raised  by  the 
sun's  rays  thirty  degrees  above  that  of  the  grass ;  and  then  from  over 
evexy  heated  rock  there,  of  course,  arose  a  column  of  air  rarefied  by  the 
heat.  Thus  a  state  of  atmosphere  was  set  up  non-homogeneous — not 
of  the  same  density  throughout,  but  divided  into  a  great  number  of 
independent  cclumns  of  air  in  a  widely  different  state  of  heat  or  rarefac- 
tion.   That  condition  is  the  mcst  unfavourable  to  the  transmission 
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of  eonnd.     At  least  so  Humboldt  •▼idently  thought,  and  so  Trobnot 
TjndAll  argaea. 

But  to  the  latter  the  question  arose,  What  peouliar  oenditioDS,  on  ttiat 
8rd  of  July,  made  the  air  specially  non-homogeneous  ?  "  "Whilst  ponder- 
ing this  question,"  he  sajs,  "  I  beeame  oonscions  of  the  exceeding  power 
of  the  sun  beating  against  my  back,  and  heating  the  objects  near  me. 
Beams  of  equal  power  were  falling  on  the  sea,  and  must  have  prodneed 
copious  evaporation.  That  the  vapour  generated  should  so  rise  and 
mingle  with  the  air  as  to  form  an  absolutely  homogeneous  mixture,  I 
considered  in  the  highest  degree  improbable.  It  would  be  sure,  I 
thought,  to  strsak  and  mottle  the  atmosphere  with  spaces  in  which  the 
air  would  be  in  different  degrees  saturated,  or  it  might  be  displaced  by 
the  vapour." 

This  state  of  the  atmosphere  would,  of  course,  be  coincident  with  the  air- 
columns  of  different  rarefaction  we  have  before  explaiaed,  and  would  be 
strongly  non-homogeneous,  folly  accounting  for  its  extraordinary  aooustie 
obstruetiveness. 

Later  in  the  same  day,  strongly  conclusive  evidence  was  obtained.  At  a 
quarter  past  three  p.m.,  a  cloud  came  across  the  sun,  and  completely  shaded 
the  space  between  the  steamer  and  the  Fog-Signal  station  on  the  South 
Foreland.  The  production  of  vapour  was  of  course  checked,  and  the 
different  columos  of  air  had  time  to  mix,  and  thus  every  minute  the 
atmosphere  became  more  homogeneous,  and  (what  Tyndall  expected)  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  more  favourable  to  the  transmission  of  sound. 
The  steamer  was  immediately  pressed  seaward  at  full  speed  to  the 
**  last  point  of  inaudibility."  This  was  three  miles  from  the  station. 
The  sounds  had  got  there  before  them.  They  were  distinctly  heard. 
Proceeding  on  to  four  and  a  quarter  miles,  the  steamer  was  in  advance 
of  the  sounds.  A  boat  was  moored  there  with  two  observers,  and  the 
steamerpufihed  on  to  the  light-ship.  At  fifteen  minutes  after  the  steamer 
left,  the  observers  in  the  boat  hoisted  their  signal.  The  sounds  of  the 
Fog- Signals  had  just  reached  them.  Thus  the  air  becoming  momentarily 
more  homogeneous,  the  sound  momentarily  travelled  a  greater  distance. 
For  it  must  be  remembered  that  throughout  the  day  the  Fog- Signals 
never  ceased  to  send  forth  their  notes.  At  the  Vame  Buoy,  nearly  eight 
miles  distant,  a  little  later  in  the  afternoon,  the  steamer  heard  all  the 
signals  clearly.  Thus  between  two  p.m.  and  six  p.u.  the  intensity  of  sound 
had  increased  sixteen  times,  with  no  visual  alteration  of  the  aknosphers, 
the  wind  and  sea  remaining  the  same. 

We  have,  as  the  Professor  points  out,  in  all  this,  and  in  similar  deeply 
interesting  experiments,  explanations  of  many  curious  and  unquestion- 
able facts  in  history.  Thus,  in  the  battle  of  Cassano,  between  the  Duo 
de  Vendome  and  the  Prince  Eugene,  a  corps  under  the  Duke's 
brother,  only  five  miles  up  the  river,  did  not  come  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Duke  as  expected,  from  hearing  nothing  whatever  of  the  cannonade. 
At  the  battle  of  Montereau,  between  Napoleon  and  the  king  of  Wiirtem- 
berg,  wliioh  lasted  seven  hours,  no  sound  was  heard  by  Prince  Schwarts- 
enberg*s  army  thirteen  miles  up  the  river.  Field- Marshal  Daun,  stationed 
with  his  men  four  and  a  half  miles  from  the  field,  heard  no  sound  of  the 
battle  in  which  Frederick  the  Great  overthrew  Laudon.   While  Professor 
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Dove,  of  Berlin,  who  has  ooUeoted  these  instanoes,  says  that  he  himaelf 
failed  to  catoh  any  sound  of  the  battle  of  Eatzbaoh,  from  which  he  was 
distant  four  and  a  half  miles.  Tet  the  same  observer  heard  the  cannonade 
of  the  battle  of  Bantzen,  from  which  he  was  distant  eighty  miles ;  while 
Sir  John  Hersohell,  in  his  '*  Essay  on  Sound,"  tells  us  ondeniable 
instances  of  sneh  sounds  being  heard  at  one  hundred  and  eighty  and 
two  hundred  miles. 

Sir  John  Hersohell  also  refers  to  the  instance  of  Lieutenant  Foster,  in 
Parry's  arctic  expedition,  carrying  on  with  ease  a  conversation  across  the 
frozen  harbour  of  Port  Bowen,  at  a  distance  of  one  and  a  quarter  miles. 
Sir  John  Herschell  attributed  the  fact  in  a  great  measure  to  the  smooth 
BurfiEuse  of  the  ice.  Professor  Tyndall  says  that  nothing  could  be  smoother 
than  his  sea  on  the  8rd  of  July,  and  attributes  the  Port  Bowen  incident 
to  the  "  absence  of  flocculence," — ^in  other  words,  to  the  entire  state  of 
homogeneousness  of  the  air,  from  there  being  no  opposite  agents  imme- 
diately at  work,  such  as  extreme  heat,  acting  coincidently  and  suddenly 
with  the  contrary  influences. 

The  results  of  all  the  Professor's  experiments  go  to  prove  (a)  that  fog 
ia  not  a  deadener  of  sound ;  (b)  that  remarkable  changes  tiJce  place  in 
the  acoustic  condition  of  the  air  in  a  few  hours  of  time,  without  any 
oause  visible  to  the  ordinary  observer ;  so  that  a  seaman  who  hears  a 
Fog-Signal  over  some  well-lmown  danger  at  a  distance  of  seyen  miles, 
when  leaving  port,  may,  on  his  return  a  few  hours  later,  find  the  sound 
inaudible  a  fourth  part  of  the  distance,  though  there  may  have  been  no 
apparent  change  in  wind  and  weather,  (c)  That  the  sound  of  guns  is 
deadened  to  windward,  in  proportion  to  the  distance  it  is  carried  to 
leeward,  in  a  greater  degree  tban  compressed  air  or  steam  Fog-Signals; 
and  that  the  sound  of  a  gun  is  greatly  increased  when  pointed  directly 
towards  the  hearer ;  also  it  has  one  great  advantage  in  foggy  weather,  in 
that  the  glare  of  the  light  of  its  discharge  is  visible  through  the  fog, 
when  no  sound  may  be  heard  from  it  or  other  Fog-Signals.  Also  it  is 
very  cheap,  and  can  be  placed  anywhere,  (d)  That  the  syren,  however, 
is  superior  to  the  gun  and  all  other  instruments,  but  it  requires  space— 
and  money.  Its  limit  of  range  in  calm  weather,  under  favourable 
conditions  of  atmosphere,  is  about  sixteen  miles :  in  calm  weather,  under 
nnfavourable  conditions,  two  and  a  half  miles.  Of  course,  violent  gales 
still  further  reduce  that  limit ;  and  so  would  local  noises,  such  as  the 
roar  of  wind  through  a  ship's  rigging,  or  seas  breaking  on  rocks.  It  is 
noteworthy,  however,  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  dangerous  fogs 
and  fog- wrecks  occur  when  it  is  not  blowing  hard. 

We  have  thus  a  certain  preliminary  base  to  work  on :  and  it  would  seem 
now  to  be  a  mere  question  of  whether  the  nation  (or  the  authoritieB  who 
represent  the  nation)  consider  that  so  many  ships,  so  much  treasure,  and 
BO  many  human  lives  which  are  annually  lost  to  the  country  from  the 
absence  of  proper  Fog-Signals  on  dangerous  points  of  our  coast,  are  worth 
so  much  money  as  the  introduction  of  the  said  Fog-Signals  generally  will 
certainly  entail  on  the  national  exchequer.  As  a  mere  matter  of  success- 
ful science,  the  world  might  be  content  to  wait :  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  it  will  continue  to  view  with  complacency  for  an  indefinite  time 
"Schiller"  disasters  and  the  llke—ocrtainly  preventable  by  means  which 
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gcienfie  has  long  placed  in  our  hands.  In  the  xneantimey  the  qaestion  is 
not  without  interest  to  poor  Jack ;  and  it  ia  to  be  presumed  that  many 
poesiUe  widows  and  orphans  of  iailois  will  pray  that  the  change  may  be 
'•inonrtime"  I 

Bapid  steamships  render  the  question  more  important  daily  ;  and  no 
doctrine  is  more  fntile  than  that  put  forward  sometimes  in  Parliament, 
by  certain  portions  of  the  press,  and  certain  official  peisonagea,  to  the 
effect  that  to  avoid  diBaster  leu  tpeed  mnst  be  maintained ;  for  STery 
effort  of  the  shipbnilder,  the  engineer,  and  the  sailor  is  concentrated 
primarily  on  that  one  object.    Speed  means  money :  loss  of  Ehipe  and  life 
does  not  necessarily  mean  loss  of  money  ;  snd  however  mndi  wise  laws, 
yet  to  be  enacted,  may  some  day  modify  theee  facts,  in  their  broad  fea- 
Inres  they  mnst  exist  to  the  end,  and  all  the  disasters  in  the  world,  be 
they  even  multiplied  many  times,  will  not  alter  those  conditions  one 
iota  •    On  the  contrsjy,  if  the  average  speed  of  the  ocean  steamship  is  ten 
knots  to-day,  it  may  safely  be  reckoned  on  as  twenty  knots  this  day  ten 
years ;  and  when  Governments,  through  the  various  departmmts  responsi- 
ble for  these  things,  say,  as  they  have  been  virtually  saying  far  many 
years,  "  My  good  people,  if  you  would  only  not  go  so  iast  there  would 
be  fewer  accidents,"  they  are  giving  utterance  to  a  truicm  which  is  entirely 
beside  the  question.    Ships  must  and  will  go  fast  and  faster,  and  the  only 
jioint  of  practical  utility  to  consider  is  whether  the  State  has  done  all  it 
can  and  ought  to  do  to  lessen  the  dangers  peculiar  to  the  requirements 
of  modem  oceanic  commerce. — The  L^fe-BocU. 


THE  CONTINUITY  OF  EVANGELICAL  CHBISTIANITY.  • 

Thb  late  Dr.  Duncan,  according  to  a  passage  ircmhis  Memoini  quoted 
in  the  volume  before  us,  was  wont  to  say  that  "  one  stream  of  doctrine 
ran  through  the  Churches  of  every  age,  the  general  characteristic  of 
which  was  that  it  set  forth  God's  excellence  snd  man's  vileness."  It 
seems  to  us  that  the  fundamental  unity  of  Christian  Doctrine  is  to  be 
found,  not  in  its  Anthropology,  but  in  its  Christology.  Our  Lord's  per- 
sonality is  the  centre  from  which  all  the  lines  of  Christian  thought 
radiate.  Into  whatever  errors  the  Church  may  have  fallen,  she  has  never 
ceased  to  bear  witness  to  the  Incarnation  and  the  Atonement,  to  the 
doctrine  of  our  Lord's  person  and  His  redemptive  work.  Iheie  is  a 
substantial  agreement  throughout  all  the  Christian  age  respecting  the 
"  doctrinal  facts  "  which  form  the  nucleus  of  our  Theology.  This  general 
oonsensus  of  Christian  teachers  and  thinkers  has  not  been  so  much 
insisted  upon,  it  has  been  thought  by  some,  by  the  friends  of  evangelical 
religion  in  the  case  of  the  doctrine  of  Bedemption,  as  in  that  of  the 
cognate  truth  of  our  Lord's  Divinity.  It  is  in  some  degree  to  supply  this 
omission,  that  Mr.  Pattison's  work  is  designed  :«- 

**  The  proposition  intended  to  be  maintained  and  illustrated  in  this 
volume  is,  that  during  all  ages,  and  smidet  all  the  varieties  of  Christendom, 

*  '<  On  the  Uietoty  of  Eyasgelical Christianity.  By  8.  B.  Pattison."  London: 
Hodder  and  Stoughton.  1675. 
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there  has  been  a  belief  that  forgiveness  of  sin  and  eternal  blessing  are 
obtained  for  the  believer  by  Jesns  Christ.  There  has  not  been  nnity  in 
theory  as  to  the  method  of  His  intervention,  but  there  has  been,  and 
there  is,  unity  in  it  as  a  fact,  and  as  the  mainfaot  of  Christianity.  Many, 
perhaps  the  majority,  of  Christians  have  held  this  truth  without  any 
definite  formula  of  expression ;  they  connected  their  own  sense  of  per- 
sonal forgiveness  and  favour  with  the  work  of  Christ,  and  it  sufficed 
them.  They  believed  in  their  own  release  from  penalty  and  title  to 
happiness  on  the  ground  of  some  transaction  effected,  and  on  the  testi- 
mony of  some  promise  given.    Others  could  give  no  formula  beyond  the 

Apostles'  Creed, '  I  believe in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  who  was  crucified 

nnder  Pontius  Pilate and  arose  from  the  dead.'    The  learned  have 

held  creeds  and  catechisms,  formulated  by  councils,  synods,  conferences 
or  assemblies ;  but  a  far  larger  number  of  persons  have  rested  their  faith 
and  hope  on  some  simple  Scripture ;  such  as  the  declaration  that  *  God 
BO  loved  the  world,  that  He  gave  His  only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life,' — ^some 
Divine  utterance  blessed  by  God  the  Holy  Spirit  to  conviction,  and,  when 
received,  acting  as  a  perennial  fountain  of  obedience,  love,  and  life." 

Mr.  Pattison  has  not  attempted  to  write  a  History  of  this  branch  of 
Theology.  He  has  confined  himself  to  the  one  object  of  proving  that, 
from  the  first  promulgation  of  Christianity  by  the  Apostles,  down  to  our 
own  day,  this  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  our  Lord's  redemptive  sufferings 
has  ever  been  the  mainspring  of  the  Christian  life.  As  this  treatise  is  ' 
designed,  he  observes,  "  to  exhibit  only  one  aspect  of  subjective  truth, 
displayed  in  the  beliefs  of  persons  who  have  lived  in  obedience  to  the 
Gospel,  it  must  not  be  charged  with  incompleteness  because  it  neither 
mentions  the  other  aspects  of  the  same  characters,  nor  the  other  relations 
of  the  same  facts.  It  is  not  intended  to  be  a  Church-history,  or  a  series 
of  biographies,  but  to  call  attention  to  those  flashes  of  light  which 
reveal  the  inner  life  of  sundry  representative  adherents  of  Christianity 
down  through  the  ages  during  which  it  has  existed  in  the  world." 

It  would  perhaps  be  unreasonable  to  blame  our  author  because  he  has 
done  no  more  than  he  professed  to  do ;  but  we  cannot  help  regretting  that 
Mr.  Pattison  should  have  confined  himself  so  exclusively  to  one  side  of 
his  subject.  His  work  would  have  been  much  more  valuable  if,  with  its 
biographical  notices  there  had  been  combined  an  historical  sketch  of  the 
doctrine  underlying  them.  It  would  be  highly  instructive  to  compare 
the  different  manner  in  which  the  one  great  truth  has  been  apprehended, 
the  various  aspects  under  which  it  has  been  set  forth  by  men  of  the  most 
dissimilfltf  mental  constitutions,  moulded  by  every  conceivable  variety  of 
religious  training.  Without  entering  into  any  minute  analysis,  the 
theories  of  redemption  prevalent  at  different  epochs  of  ecclesiastical 
history  may  thus  be  considered  in  their  relation  to  the  general  develop- 
ment of  Theology.  Such  an  historical  review  would  show  that  the 
theology  of  a  past  age,  or  of  another  section  of  the  Church,  may  differ 
firom  ours  mainly  because  it  grasps  firmly  some  portion  of  the  truth  to 
which  perhaps  we  have  not  given  due  prominence.  Further,  we  believe, 
paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  that  the  study  of  the  variations  of  Theology 
will  be  found  the  surest  means  of  convincing  us  of  the  unity  in  essentials 
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which  Tmderlies  the  whole.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  next  edition 
of  his  treatise  the  anthor  will  set  himself  to  supply  this  deficiency.  It 
is  not  meant  that  he  should  write  another  History  of  Ohristian  Dogmas : 
all  that  is  required  is  something  similar  to  that  compendium  of  the  Histoiy 
of  another  branch  of  Christology,  which  forms  one  of  the  most  valiiable 
portions  of  the  Ber.  W.  B.  Pope*s  work  on  the  Person  of  Ghxiat. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  indulge  in  severe  criticism  on  so  modest  and 
unpretentious  a  book  as  the  one  under  consideration.  The  sulject  is  the 
most  grateful  on  which  a  Chiistian  mind  can  dwell,  and  Mr.  Pattiaon  has 
treated  it  in  a  devout  and  reverent  spirit.  We  envy  him  the  pleasure  he 
must  have  derived  from  his  labour  of  love.  It  is  refreshing  to  turn  from 
the  controversies  which  are  being  waged  around  every  Article  of  our 
faith,  and  to  peruse  this  collection  of  testimonies  of  men  of  every  age 
who,  if  they  agree  in  nothing  else,  are  unanimous  in  ascribing  their 
salvation  to  Him  who  died,  "  the  Just  for  the  unjust,"  to  "  bring  us  to 
God."  Our  gravest  complaint  is,  that  Mr.  Pattison  has  been  content  to 
take  his  facts  at  second  hand.  We  find  in  the  foot-notes  referenoes  to 
Hardwioke  or  Milner,  where  we  should  expect  to  meet  with  the  name  of 
some  distinguished  Father,  some  early  ecclesiastical  historian,  or  some 
luminary  of  the  middle  agea.  To  the  neglect  of  original  research  we  must 
attribute  several  omissions  and  inaccuracies. 

Our  author  sets  out  by  showing  that  the  Atonement  is  taught  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  this  he  has  little  difficulty  in  doing.  St.  Paul  sums 
up  his  own  teaching,  and  that  of  his  brother  Apostles,  thus :  "  We  preach 
Christ  crucified.'*  Our  Lord  throughout  His  personal  ministry  preached 
Himself, — He  was  the  constant  theme  of  His  own  discourses.  As  with 
Him,  so  was  it  with  His  followers.  The  Word  "  made  flesh  *'  was  the 
**  Alpha  and  Omega  "  of  their  testimony.  But  whilst  they  preach  Him  as 
the  '*  brightness  of  His  Father's  glory,  and  the  express  image  of  His 
person,*'  and  also  as  the  perfect  model  of  human  excellence,  these  aspects 
are  subordinate,  if  we  may  so  speak,  to  that  one  which  they  present  most 
prominently.  The  death  of  Christ  is  the  central  fact ;  its  design  is  the 
central  doctrine  of  apostolic  Christianity.  The  mystery  of  the  Incarnation 
finds  its  completeness  and  its  explanation  in  the  greater  mystery  of  the 
cross.  The  lessons  of  the  life  of  spotless  beneficence  derive  ten-fold 
force  from  the  act  of  self-sacrifice  with  which  it  was  crowned.  The 
resurrection  of  Jesus  is  a  pledge  that  the  object  of  His  sacrifice  has 
been  accomplished, — that  <*life  and  immortality"  have  been  purchased 
by  His  obedience  unto  death. 

It  is  often  said  that  in  the  teaching  of  Christ,  as  given  by  the  Evan- 
gelists, no  such  stress  as  that  just  indicated  is  laid  upon  His  death. 
It  should,  however,  be  remembered,  that  the  preparatory  character  of 
our  Lord's  ministry,  and  the  "  slowness  of  heart  **  of  His  disciples,  ren- 
dered it  necessary  that  the  higher  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  should  be  kept 
very  much  in  the  back-ground.  A  great  part  of  His  teaching  was  essen- 
tially seminal,  containing  the  germs  of  traths  which  were  to  be  evolved 
by  the  Apostles  under  the  guidance  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  It  was  therefore 
to  be  expected  that  tliere  should  be  considerable  reserve  in  His  intimations 
of  the  purpose  of  His  death ;  and  it  is  only  reserve,  not  silence,  that 
we  have  to  account  for.     One  marked  feat  ore  of  our  Lord's  ministry 
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was  its  gradual  development,  its  progressive  unfolding  of  truth.  In 
the  earlier  period  there  were  not  wanting  allusions  more  or  less  direct 
to  the  great  Sacrifice.  When,  from  the  eyes  of  the  inner  circle  at  least, 
the  veil  that  concealed  the  Son  of  God  was  removed,  then  also  the  dark 
shadow  of  the  cross  became  visible.  From  that  time  forth  He  spoke  to 
them  of  His  sufferings,  again  and  again,  in  language  which  became 
more  emphatic  as  **  the  hour  "  drew  near,  but  the  full  import  of  which 
they  would  not  comprehend  until  the  Spirit  should  teach  them  ''all 
things,'*  and  bring  all  His  words  to  their  remembrance.  Then  would 
they  understand  what  He  had  said  of  the  necessity  for  His  suffering 
and  death, — of  His  laying  down  His  life  for  the  sheep,  of  His  *'  giving 
His  life  a  ransom  for  many."  Then  would  they  realise  how  truly  His 
blood  was  the  '*  blood  of  the  new  covenant,  shed  for  the  remission  of  sins." 

The  many  and  frequent  sayings  of  our  Lord  were  only  part  of  His 
testimony  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement.  There  was  a  deep  signifi- 
cance in  the  gloom  with  which  the  prospect  of  the  ''decease  which 
He  should  accomplish  at  Jerusalem  "  overshadowed  Him,  in  the  blended 
eagerness  and  sadness  with  which  He  looked  forward  to  the  "  baptism  " 
wherewith  He  was  to  be  "  baptised."  Just  before  He  was  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  His  enemies,  was  witnessed  that  awful  scene  beneath  the 
olives  of  Gethsemane :  He  who  so  clearly  saw  the  glory  that  should  follow 
would  not  have  been  crushed  to  the  earth  by  the  anticipation  of  a  few 
hours  of  physical  suffering  which,  severe  as  it  was,  was  probably  not  more 
intense,  certainly  far  less  protracted,  than  that  which  numbers  have  joy- 
fully welcomed  for  His  sake.  "  Whence  came  all  this  agonised  failing 
of  heart,  this  fearful  amazement,  this  horror  of  great  darkness,  this  pas- 
sion  which  almost  brought  Him  down  to  the  grave  before  a  single  pang 
had  been  inflicted  upon  Him — ^which  forced  from  Him  the  rare  and 
intense  phenomenon  of  a  blood-stained  sweat,  which  almost  prostrated 
body  and  soul  and  spirit  with  one  final  blow  ?  Was  it  the  mere  thought 
of  death,  the  mere  effort  and  determination  to  face  that  which  He  fore- 
knew in  all  its  dreadfulness,  but  from  which  nevertheless  his  soul 
recoiled  ?  Could  not  even  a  child  see  how  inconsistent  would  be  such  an 
hypothesis  with  that  heroic  fortitude  which  fifteen  hours  of  subsequent 
sleepless  agony  could  not  disturb,  with  the  majestic  silence  before  priest, 
and  procurator,  and  king,  with  the  endurance  from  which  the  extreme 
of  torture  could  not  wring  one  cry ;  with  the  calm  and  infinite  ascend- 
ency which  overawed  the  hardened  aufl  worldly  Boman  into  involuntary 
respect;  with  the  undisturbed  supremacy  of  soul  which  opened  the  gates 
of  paradise  to  the  repentant  malefactor,  and  breathed  compassionate  for- 
giveness on  the  apostate  priests  ?  "  The  anguish  of  the  garden  requires 
some  other  explanation.  We  have  it  in  the  words  of  the  prophet,  "When 
Thou  shalt  make  His  soul  an  offering  for  sin : "  "  The  Lord  hath  laid  on 
Him  the  iniquity  of  us  all." 

For  the  fall  and  detailed  exposition  of  doctrinal  Christianity  we  must 
look  to  the  Epistles.  The  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  interpret 
the  language  of  the  Apostles  in  accordance  with  any  other  theory  of  the 
death  of  Christ  than  that  of  its  sacrificial  character,  can  only  be  paralleled 
by  the  desperate  efforts  put  forth  to  prove  that  they  did  not  believe  in  the 
Godhead  of  their  Master.    No  enumeration  of  texts  can  give  a  just  idea 
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of  the  ApoBtolio  toBtimony  to  the  Atonement.  Are  our  buu  forgiven  na  ? 
Oar  pardon,  and  all  the  bleesingB  to  which  it  introdnoee  ub,  and  of  wfaieh 
it  is  the  pledge,  we  owe  to  Him  who  hath  reconciled  ub  to  Ctod  by  His 
death.  Ib  the  Levitical  law  closed  ?  It  is  beoanse  He  bath  "  appeared 
to  pnt  away  Bin  by  the  sacrifice  of  Hinuelf."  Are  the  GentQes  admitted 
to  the  fcQl  enjoyment  of  privileges  which  were  once  the  exdoflive  inherit- 
ance of  the  seed  of  Abraham  ?  <*The  middle  wall  of  partition  "  is  "  broken 
down  "  by  Him  who  hath  **  abolished  in  His  flesh  the  enmity  "  "  that  He 
might  reconcile  both  nnto  Qod  in  one  body  by  the  croBS."  Are  we  exhorted 
to  pnrity  of  heart  and  life  ?  It  is  because  we  are  not  onr  own,  we  are 
bought  with  a  price,  because  we  are  redeemed  by  the  "  preeious  blood  of 
Christ."  Is  a  spirit  of  self-denying  love  inculcated  ?  We  are  oonamanded 
to  follow  the  example  of  Him  who  laid  down  His  life  for  us  ?  Are  we 
admitted  to  gaze  on  the  glories  of  the  upper  sanctuary  ?  We  behold  "in 
the  midst  of  the  throne... a  Lamb  as  it  had  been  slain,"  and  we  hear 
the  burden  of  the  song  of  the  Church  triumphant :  "  Thou  art  worthy;... 
for  Thou  wast  slain,  and  hast  redeemed  ub  to  God  by  Thy  blood." 

From  the  Apostles  we  pass  on  to  the  '*  Apostolic  Fatiiers,"  to  whom 
our  author  thus  introduces  us : — *'  The  acts  and  writings  of  the  good 
men  who  immediately  succeeded  the  Apostles,  and  derived  their  know- 
ledge of  Christianity  from  their  oral  teachingB  and  living  examples,  are 
almost  a  part  of  Christianity  itself,  and  are  rightly  consulted  as  evidence 
of  what  it  was  ere  the  mists  of  time  had  obscxured  any  of  its  outlines." 
Clement  extols  the  love  of  Him  "  who  gave  His  blood  for  us,  by  the  will 
of  God  His  flesh  for  our  flesh.  His  soul  for  our  soul."  Ignatius  longed 
only  for  Christ ;  *'  Him  I  seek  who  died  for  us ;  Him  I  desire  who  rose 
again  for  us."  Polycarp  urged  the  Philippians  to  imitate  the  patience 
of  Him  who  "  bare  our  sins  in  HiB  own  body  on  the  tree,"  who  *'  en- 
dured all  for  our  sakes,  that  we  might  live  through  Him."  Many 
gems  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  are  imbedded  in  much  that  is  trivial, 
and  sometimes  worse ;  but  it  is  perhaps  unfair  to  judge  the  noartyr  of 
Antioch  by  documents  which  have  been  so  largely  interpolated.  Both 
Clement  and  Polycarp  fall  very  far  short  of  what  we  should  ex- 
pect to  find  in  the  productions  of  personal  disciples  of  St.  Paul 
and  St.  John.  It  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  inspiration  of  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament  that  they  should  bo  far  transcend  the  level  of  the 
Christian  thought  of  the  next  generation  to  them. 

After  the  Apostolic  Fathers  we  have  the  evidence  of  Justin  Martyr, 
Ireneus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian,  and  Origen.  Add  to  these 
Cyprian,  (whom  our  author  has  strangely  omitted,)  and  the  Ante-Nioene 
Church  is  represented  by  the  names  of  six  men,  by  for  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  the  most  influential  Christian  writers  of  the  second  and 
third  centuries,  each  of  whom  has  recorded  in  unequivocal  tenus  his 
belief  in  the  substitutive  sufferings  of  our  Lord.  In  the  fourth  ceniuiy 
the  belief  is  attested  by  Athanasius  and  Gregory  of  Naeianzen.  The 
characteriflticB  of  Chrysostom's  teaching  are  briefly  referred  to,  and  the 
testimony  of  the  Fathers  appropriately  closes  with  some  choice  extracts 
from  the  Meditations  of  Augustine. 

Mr.  Pattison's  treatment  of  the  first  five  centuries  is  somewhat  super- 
ficial.   The  study  of  that  period  has  certain  attractions  which  no  other 
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portion  of  eoolesiastioal  history  can  possess.     It  is  true  that  whoever 
dreams  of  the  days  of  perseoation  as  the  golden  age  of  Christianity  will 
find  his  fancies  rudely  dissipated  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  facts. 
Under  the  scrutiny  of  historical  criticism,  the  "  halo  which  tradition  has 
oast  around  the  story  of  the  martyr  Church  fades  into  the  light  of  com- 
mon day."    Yet  the  religious  life  of  those  early  ages  has  about  it  a 
buoyancy  and  freshness,  a  glow  of  rude  health,  which  must  ever  inrest 
it  with  deep  interest.  The  Christian  Church  may  well  cherish  affectionate 
reminiscences  of  the  "  kiadness  of  her  youth,  the  love  of  her  espousals." 
It  is  quite  dear  that  in  the  Patristic  period  no  system  of  Theology  which 
did  not  include  the  doctrine  of  Redemption  had  any  chance  of  gaining  a 
footing  within  the  Christian  pale.    The  errors  which  were  creeping  in, 
and  spreading  like  a  subtile  poison  through  every  part  of  the  Church, 
were  such  as  to  obscure  the  Pauline  doctriae  of  Justification  by  Faith. 
The  old  Judaizing  element,  changed  inform,  but  not  in  spirit,  was  gaining 
the  ascendency,  but  there  was  no  tendency  to  a  denial  of  the  Atonement. 
Sacramentalism,  however  injurious  its  effects  upon  the  spiritual  life,  was 
not  chargeable  with  this  fault.    The  transformation  of  the  commemora- 
tive rite  of  the  Lord's  Supper  into  an  actual  participation  of  His  flesh 
and  blood,  certainly  did  not  lessen  its  value  as  a  symbol  of  His  pro- 
pitiatory Sacrifice.   To  the  objection,  that  the  position  which  this  doctrine 
holds  in  the  history  of  the  earlier  controversies,  is  far  from  being  so 
prominent  as  that  which  we  assign  it  now,  it  has  been  weU  replied  that, 
in  the  first  ages,  the  disputes  which  prevailed  about  the  person  of  Jesus 
superseded  the  discussion  of  the  Atonement,  because  they  contained  and 
implied  it.    The  true  humanity  and  the  Supreme  Godhead  of  our  Lord 
were  equally  essential  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement ;  Dooetism  and 
Ebionitism  were  equally  incompatible  with  it.    Thus,  also,  at  a  more 
advanced  stage  of  theological  development,  when  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  was  assailed  from  the  opposite  stand-points  of  Arianism  and 
Sabellianism,  both  theories  were  repelled  by  the  Christian  consciousness, 
because  it  was  felt  they  alike  undermined  the  truth  which  lay  at  the 
foundation  of  all  Christian  exp<)riencd.    The  universal  acceptance  of  this 
doctrine  among  all  who  bore  the  Christian  name,  is  the  reason  why  it  is 
not  set  forth  more  explicitly  in  the  Creeds.    In  the  Pelagian  controversy, 
the  forms  which  the  discussions  assumed  prove  that  the  fact  of  Redemp- 
tion was  accepted  by  all  parties.    There  may  be  some  degree  of  un- 
certainty as  to  the  real  sentiments  of  Pelagius,  and  his   immediate 
adherents :  the  views  of  the  Semi-Pelagian  party  are  more  important, 
and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  select  from  the  writings  of  their  leaders 
passages  hardly  less  explicit  than  the  declarations  of  Augustine  himself. 
We  have  now  reached  an  epoch  beyond  which  it  would  be  superfluous 
to  pursue  this  line  of  remark.    That  ever  since  the  days  of  Augustine  the 
Atonement  has  formed  an  integral  part  of  Christian  Theology,  seems  to 
us  to  be  a  fact  so  patent  that  there  is  no  room  for  serious  discussion  in 
reference  to  it.    The  Church  of  Rome  has  never  denied  this  truth,  though 
she  has  too  often  made  it  of  none  effect  by  her  traditions.    The  Reforma- 
tion was  needed,  not  so  much  for  the  establishment  of  new  dogma,  (for 
it  announced  no  now  tenets,)  as  for  its  restoration  to  a  place  of  authority 
and  power  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  meui 
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The  history  of  Christian  doctrine  in  the  middle  ages  is  an  nuinyiting 
study.    There  wan  throughout  that  period  no  want  of  intellectual  aotirity, 
of  a  kind,  and  of  this  theology  comes  in  for  its  fall  share.    The  Person 
and  work  of  Christ  were  fftvourite  themes  with  the  schoolmen.    The 
sinlessness  of  our  Lord,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  His  sacrifice  as 
the  only  possible  method  of  salvation,  were  the  subjects  of  many  elaborate 
and  really  able  treatises ;  but,  after  all,  there  is  only  one  produetion  of 
these  ten  centuries  to  which  any  permanent  interest  is  attached.    We 
refer,  of  course,  to  the  "  Cur  Deui  Homo,**  written  by  Anselm  "  for  the 
satisfaction  of  many  who  earnestly  requested  him,  both  by  word  of  mouth 
and  by  letter,  to  give  reasons  for  certain  proofs  of  fisith,  viz..  What  reason 
or  necessity  was  there  for  God  to  have  been  made  men,  and  by  His  death 
to  have  restored  Ufe  to  the  world.**    It  is  to  this  treatise,  which  certainly 
deals  with  the  doctrine  in  a  more  logical  and  systematic  fashion  than  any 
preceding  divine  had  adopted,  that  critics  of  a  certain  school  are  fond  of 
tracing  the  origin  of  the  teaching  on  the  subject  of  the  Atonement^  as 
now  held  by  the  Church.    Without  entering  into  an  examination  of  the 
mass  of  evidence  that  might  be  produced  in  refutation  of  this  absurd 
theory,  we  may  mention  two  things : — ^The  substance  of  Anselm's  riew  of 
the  Atonement  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Athanaaius ;  and  it  is 
also  expressed  with  hardly  less  clearness  in  the  works  of  several  Scholastic 
divines,  who  differed  strongly  from  Anselm  with  respect  to  several  of  the 
philosophical  questions  involved  in  his  scheme,  and  who  certainly  would 
attach  but  little  weight  to  his  opinions.    It  would  be  waste  of  time  to 
produce  any  later  proofs  of  the  general  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Atonement  by  all  the  Churches  of  Christendom.    Our  author  has  ably 
collated  a  number  of  important  facts  Ulustrative  of  some  chapters  of 
Church  history  to  which  sufficient  attention  has  not  been  paid. 

There  is  one  omission,  however,  which  deserves  a  remark.  The  Wesleyan- 
Methodist  family,  (including  the  Episcopal  Methodists  of  America,  and  the 
smaller  bodies  of  our  own  land,)  is  altogether  one  of  the  largest  Pro- 
testant communions  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  We  should  like  to  know 
how  it  comes  to  pass  that  Methodism  has  been  so  completely  ignored  in 
a  work  professing  to  be  a  history  of  Evangelical  Christiani^. 

The  last  chapter  contains  the  following  summary  of  the  contents  of  the 
volume : — *' We  have  seen  how  the  stream  of  Evangelical  doctrine  holds  its 
way  amidst  the  turbulent  controversies  which  have  made  up  the  external 
history  of  the  Christian  Church.  In  the  first  ages  it  was  found  running 
through  the  protracted  strife  waged  concerning  the  Person  of  our  Lord ; 
it  was  next  detected  in  the  professions  of  both  sides  in  the  great  Pelagian 
controversy  conceroing  the  freedom  of  the  will  and  the  condition  of  num. 
It  next  proceeds  through  the  din  of  warfare  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
Atonement ;  it  gave  life  to  religious  currents  at  the  Reformation  epoch ; 
it  is  diffused  more  widely,  and  not  less  deeply  than  ever,  in  the  present 
age  of  dispute  touching  the  extent  and  authority  of  revelation.  The 
doctrinal  centre  of  Christian  life,  the  Atonement  made  by  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  never  disappeared  from  the  Church,  even  during  the  darkest  ages. 
It  is  now  brought  into  greater  prominence  than  ever  before^  and  is  des- 
tined to  assume  still  greater  proportiens  in  all  Christian  systems :  it  is 
the  core  in  the  development  of  which  is  the  manifested  life.    We  have 
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not  dealt  with  the  errors,  bat  we  set  forth  the  existence  of  a  tme  and 
valid  bond  of  union  between  all  believers  who  accept  God's  provision  of 
mercy  in  Jesus  Christ.  We  say  there  is  a  substantial,  real,  and  important 
agreement  between  all  these  in  the  weightiest  of  all  matters, — ^the  chief 
ingredient  of  religious  peace.  All  those  who  rest  in  the  great  Atone- 
ment are  one,  however  they  may  differ  in  other  respects.  The  union  is 
often  hidden,  and  unacknowledged  from  generation  to  generation,  but  it 
is  not  the  less  an  historical  fact." 

We  must  now  dose  our  brief  review  of  Mr.  Fattison*s  suggestive 
work.  Its  defects  are  for  the  most  part  sins  of  omission,  which  can 
be  easily  remedied  in  another  issue :  its  chief  merit  is  one  to  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  do  justice  in  the  space  at  our  disposal.  No 
thoughtful  mind  can  fail  to  be  benefited  by  the  perusal  of  this  rich 
collection  of  records  of  Christian  experience :  more  impressive  than  any 
agreement  in  theological  terms  is  the  unity  of  the  spiritual  life  manifested 
under  the  most  diversified  forms: — 

«  The  spring  of^the  regenerate  heart, 
The  poise,  the  glow  of  eyery  part. 
Is  the  true  love  of  Christ  our  Lord, 
As  Man  embraced,  as  God  adored/* 

This  devotion  is  the  response  called  forth  by  the  love  displayed  in  the 
Sacrifice  that  was  consummated  on  Calvary :  "  Who  loved  me^  and  gave 
Himself  for  me,''  is  the  chord  that  awakens  the  deepest  emotions  of  the 
Christian  heart.  We  are  now  told  that  the  preaching  of  the  Cross  has 
at  length  become  effete, — that  the  clock  has  finally  struck,  and  the  day 
has  fully  come  for  some  fresh  method  and  different  thinking  on  this 
great  subject.  It  is  said : — '*  A  certain  general  momentum  of  thought 
is  becoming  everyday  more  and  more  pressingly  adverse  on  this  particular 
side  of  what  we  call  our  Gospel ; "  "  There  is  a  growing  multitude,  in  our 
own  Churches,  and  a  still  larger,  more  heavily  insurgent,  multitude  out- 
side, who  in  tones  that  indicate  all  kinds  of  tempers,  gentle  and  fierce, 
candid  and  contemptuous,  join  their  testimony  against  all  that  we  have 
been  calling  Expiation  and  Legal  Atonement."  The  volume  from  which 
we  quote  these  sentences  is  the  production  of  one  who  is  an  avowed 
believer  in  the  Divine  origin  of  Christianity,  and  who  maintains  that  he 
is  simply  vindicating  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Vicarious  Sacrifice.  He  is, 
however,  the  representative  of  a  class  of  persons  within  the  pale  of  the 
visible  Church  who  regard  the  **  orthodox  "  theory  of  the  Atonement  as 
dishonouring  to  the  Divine  character.  Of  one  of  the  most  favourable 
specimens  of  that  class  Dr.  Duncan  pithily  observes,  "  Bobertson,  of 
Brighton,  believed  that  Christ  did  something  or  other,  which,  somehow 
or  other,  had  something  or  other  to  do  with  salvation."  From  these 
vague  speculations  we  turn  to  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles, 
and  inquire  in  what  light  they  regarded  that  mysterious  transaction.  We 
find  that  their  representations  respecting  it  may  be  ranged  under  four 
words.  Substitution,  Sacrifice,  Redemption,  Beconciliation.  We  are 
at  liberty  to  object  to  terms  that  may  be  coined  by  theologians,  but  we 
cannot  by  any  process  of  reasonable  criticism  eliminate  from  the  New 
Testament  the  ideas  represented  by  these  four  words.    Christ  became 
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onr  Substitnte,  that  is,  He  snbmitted  to  punishment  in  our  stead.  He 
thus  ofifored  Himself  a  sacrifice  to  Divine  Justice  for  ns.  His  blood  was 
onr  ransom,  our  redemption-price.  Thus  He  bridged  over  the  obasm 
which  sin  had  made  between  God  and  man : — "  God  was  in  Christ, 
reconciling  the  world  nnto  Himself."  B. 
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OBITUAEY  OF  WESLEYAN  MINISTERS. 
(Concluded  from  pctge  849.) 


15.  Thoxab  Bbowh;  who  was  bom 
at  Honslet^  Leeds,  June  7Ui,  1799.  The 
early  part  of  his  life  was  spent  nnder  the 
influenoe  of  pious  parents,  who  trained 
him  "  in  the  nnrtare  and  admonition 
of  the  Lord/'  He  was  converted  to  Qod 
when  fifteen  years  old,  and  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  became  a  Local-preacher. 
He  was  led  to  offer  himeelf  for  the 
work  of  the  ministry ;  and,  having  bsen 
accepted  by  the  Conference  of  1825, 
was  sent  to  the  Ipswich  Circuit  For 
forty- two  yeard  he  faithfnUy  discharged, 
in  some  of  our  most  laborious  Circuits, 
the  dutie)  of  a  Methodist  preacher.  As 
a  Superintendent  he  was  uniformly  kind 
to  his  colleagues,  attentive  and  judicious 
in  the  management  of  affairs,  and  dili- 


cuted.  Mr.  Kevem  was  led  to  give  his 
heart  to  Qodin  his  jonth.  He  enteced 
our  ministiy  in  1839,  and  laboured 
with  great  tisX  and  suooess  forsomeyeaza 
in  the  South  Sea  laknda.  His  stxength 
failing,  he  was  at  length  reluctantly 
compelled  to  return  to  England.  He 
afterwards  superintended  the  passing 
of  the  Tongan  New  Testament  throogk 
the  pre«s.  In  the  various  Ciro«ite  in 
which  he  travelled  ha  was  greatij  be- 
loved, and  was  psrmitted  to  witness  con- 
siderable spiritual  prosperity.  AUhoogh 
hii  health  was  feeble,  he  was  most 
assiduous  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties, 
and  his  kindness  and  goodness  oideand 
him  to  all  who  became  acquainted  with 
him.     As  a  Superintendent   he  was 


gent  and  punctual  in  the  fulfilment  of  courteous,  prompt  and  faithful.     Not- 

the  various  duties  devolving  upon  him.  withstanding  his  undoubted  abUitj,  he 

His  sermons  were  prepared  with  care,  was   unassuming  and  retiring  in  his 

and  calmly  but  impressively  delivered,  manner.    His  preaching  was  marked 

In  1867  he  became  a  Supernumerary,  by   great    clearness,    soundness,    and 

During  the  past  four  years  the  nature  of  fidelity.    He  was  accustomed  to  dwell 

his  disease  was  such  as  to  prevent  bis  chiefiy  upon  the  leading  doctrines  of 


taking  part  in  any  public  eerrice.  In 
his  last  illness  he  rested  upon  the  Lord 
Jesus  alone.  A  little  before  his  deaih 
he  said,  "  He  has  been  my  foundation, 
my  only  foundation,  for  sixty  years  : 

'  This  all  my  hop«,  and  all  my  plea. 
For  mt  the  Saviour  died.*  *' 

His  latest  words  were,  "  At  eventide  it 
shall  be  light''  Thus  peacefully  he 
entered  into  rest  on  Thursday,  Febroary 
25th,  1875,  in  the  Bcvdntj-sizth  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  fiftieth  of  his  ministry. 
16.  QsoRQi  Ksviiur;  who  was  bom 
at  Devonport  He  was  the  son  of  pious 
parents,  who  were  much  attached  to 
Methodism,  and  were  highly  esteemed 
those  with  whom  they  were  asso- 


the  Qospel,  and  always  showed  adistiaci 
apprehension  of  his  subject  In  his  last 
iUness,  which  was  very  shorty  his  severe 
sufferings  were  endured  frith  much 
patience.  He  died  in  peace  on  March 
24th,  1875,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  thirty- sizthofhisministiy. 
17.  Thomas  BBCMwaUi;  who  was 
bom  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  in  the  year 
1813.  In  very  early  life  he  was  a  anh- 
ject  of  religious  impressions,  and  at 
the  age  of  twelve  was  made  a  "new 
creature"  in  Christ  Jesus.  Ilia  suc- 
cessful efforts  in  different  spheres  of 
usefulness  led  to  the  belief  that  he 
was  called  to  the  work  of  the  Chris- 
tian miniatry.  He  was  accepted 
by  the  Conference  of  1838,  and  sent 
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to  the  Hoxton  iDslitation,  where  he 
earned  for  himself  the  repatation  of 
belBg  a  diligent  student  and  a  deyoted 
Christian,     lie  was  distingoished  bj  a 
uniformly  kind  and  peaceafile  dispo- 
sition,  and  by  his  unremitting  attention 
to  all  the  obligations  of  his  cf&ce  as  a 
minister  of  the  Lord  Jesus.    In  the 
pulpit  he  gave  eyidence  of  careful  pre-  ' 
paration,  of  devoutness  of  spirit^  and 
of  an  earnest  desire  to  make  the  truth 
the   instrument   of  salvation  to  his 
hearers.   He  was  a  diligent  pastor,  and 
in  fulfilling  the  duties  of  a  Superin- 
tendent he  combined    affability  and 
gentleness  with  a  jealous    regurd  for 
the  faithful  administration  of  Method- 
ist rules.     While    strongly   attached 
to  his  own  Community,  he  manifested 
great  catholicity  of  spirit,  and  won  the 
esteem  of  many  of  the  members  of 
other  Christian  denominations.  At  the 
Conference  of  1873  he  was  appointed 
to  Morley.  He  entered  upon  this  sphere 
of  labour  with  mingled  feelings  of  gra- 
titude and  joy,  inasmuch  as  it  formed 
part  of  the  Circuit  to  which  he  was 
sent  when  commencing  his  ministerial 
life.    While  devoting  himself  to  his 
work  with  exemplary  fidelity  and  zeal, 
he  was  stricken  with  a  disease  which 
baffled  medical  skill.  During  the  whole 
of  his  affliction  he  had  perfect  peace. 
When  informed  by  his  medical  attend- 
ant that  all  hope  of  recovery  was  gone, 
and  that  his  end  was  near,  his  serenity 
of  spirit  remained  undisturbed,  and  he 
replied,  "  All  right,  doctor ;  I  am  in 
God's  hands :  He  cannot  err ! "  Shortly 
before  he  passed  away,  he  quoted,  with 
much  feeling,  the  lines, — 

*<  There  we  diaU  see  His  face, 
And  never,  never  tin,**  etc. 

He  died  on  March  8th,  1875,  in  the 
sixty-second  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
thirty-sixth  of  his  ministry. 

18.  JoBBPH  HoLLTs;  who  was  bom 
at  Kenwick  Park,  Ellesmere,  February 
14th,  1803.  Hjs  parents  belonged  to 
the  Established  Church,  and  brought 
up  their  son  ascording  to  its  tenets. 
An  accident,  however,  which  rendered 
him  lame  for  life,  occasioned  his  re- 
moval, for  purposes  of  surgical  attend- 
ance, to  Manchester,  and  he  was  there 
brought  under  the  ministry  of  the 
Methodists.    He  became  deeply  con- 
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vinced  of  sin,  and  after  a  somewhat 
long  and  painful  season  of  conviction, 
he  found  Christ,  to  the  joy  of  his  soul. 
Ho  entered  the  ministry  in  the  year 
1824,  and  for  forty-seven  jean  pnisued 
bii  labours  as  a  preacher  and  pastor 
with  diligence  and  success.    His  ser- 
mons were  characterised  by  much  ori- 
ginality, great  power  of  analysis,  and 
unswerving  fidelity  in  unfolding  the 
mediatorial  work  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
Possessed  of  a  clear  and  vigorous  under- 
standing, and  having  formed  habits  of 
patient   and   earnest   application,   he 
brought  out  in  his  teaching  the  fruit  of 
careful  and  mature  thought.    He  "fed 
the  flock  of  God,"  and  exercised  an 
edifying  ministry.     He  was  a  man  of 
modest  and  gentle  spirit;  but  some- 
times a  constitutional  timidity  gave 
him  a  peculiarity  of  manner  in  the 
pulpit,  and  made  him  appear  somewhat 
stiff  and  formal    He  was  ever  mindful 
of,  and  liberal  to  the  poor.  In  domestic 
life,  he  was  full  of  goodness;  he  was 
loved  and  trusted  by  his  colleagues; 
was  respected  by  all  his  people;  and 
honoured  by  not  a  few.   At  the  Confer- 
ence of  1871,  Mr.  HoUis  became  a  Su- 
pernumerary ;  but  after  twelve  months' 
rest  he  undertook  pastoral  work  at  Salt- 
bum-on-the-Sea,  hoping  to  be  useful  to 
the  Society  and  congregation  there;  but 
his  task  was  done.    His  last  illness  was 
long  and  painful,  but  his  trust  in  God 
was  unshaken.    The  depression  of  dis- 
ease excluded  lively  joy,  but  never  dis- 
turbed his  peace.    As  the  end  drew 
near,  he  said,  "  I  am  marked  to  fall." 
To  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Circuit 
he  said,  "  Tell  my  brethren  I  am  on 
the  Bock.    There  is  no  other  founda- 
tion." When  asked,  "  Is  Christ  precious 
to  yoal"  he  answered,  "Yes,  precious." 
He  died  at  KentibhTown,  on  Monday, 
April  12tb,  1875,  in  the  seventy-third 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  fifty-first  of  his 
ministry. 

19.  William  Harmsok  Ksvi>ALL,8on 
of  the  late  Bev.  James  Kendall  (a)  ; 
who  was  bom  at  Cockermouth,  in  thQ 
year  1836.  After  a  severe  struggle  with 
scepticism,  he  was  converted  to  God  in 
the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age.  At  that 
time  he  was  resident  in  London,  and 
accustomed  to  sit  under  the  ministry  of 
the  late  Bev.  George  B.  Macdonald.  In 
the  year  1858  he  became  a  candidate 
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for  our  ministry,  and  entered  the  Tlieo- 
logical  Institotion  at  Didsbnrj.  The 
opportnaitiee  there  afforded  for  mental 
and  spiritual  improTement  were  highlj 
appreciated  and  diligently  used  by  him. 
By  attention  to  reading  and  etndy,  and 
by  the  carefiil  coltiTation  of  good  natural 
gifts,  and  of  a  holy  life,  he  soon  became 
a  minister  of  more  than  ordinary  accept- 
ance and  QsefalnesB.  His  preaching  waa 
earnest,  spiritaai,  and  soQlsaviDg;  and 
many  in'l  be  the  crown  of  his  rejoic- 
ing in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Next 
to  the  study  of  God's  Word,  his  delight 
was  in  God's  works:  natural  science 
had  special  attractions  for  him,  and  in 
preaching  he  would,  with  good  taste 
and  effect,  make  its  stores  subservient 
to  the  elucidation  of  his  subject  As  a 
pastor  he  was  exemplary,  caring  for  all, 
especially  the  sick  and  poor;  and  his 
Tisits  were  nowhere  more  welcome  than 
in  the  chamber  of  the  suffering  and  the 
dying.  His  last  sermon  was  delivered 
at  Redcar,  on  Sunday  morning,  April 
11th,  from  the  words,  "  Thou  wilt  show 
me  the  path  of  life ;  in  Thy  presence  is 
fulness  of  joy;  at  Thy  right  hand  there 
are  pleasures  for  eyermore/'  On  reaching 
home  he  was  taken  ill.  For  three  days  it 
was  hoped  that  he  was  recoTcring.  Disease, 
however,  made  a  second  attack ;  and  he 
suddenly  fell  asleep  in  Jesus,  on  Wed- 
nesday, April  14th,  1875,  in  the  thirty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fifteenth 
of  his  ministry. 

20.  MBTHUSEI.AH  Thokis  ;  who  was 
bom  at  L^angadog,  South  Wales.  He 
entered  the  ministry  in  1882.  His 
preaching  was  earnest,  practical,  and 
powerful,  and  God  greatly  owned  his 
efforts.  He  was  faithful  and  diligent 
in  matters  pertaining  to  the  Me- 
thodist economy,  and  took  a  lively 
interest  in  all  movements  connected 
with  the  work  of  God,  especially  in  the 
Korth  Wales  District.  For  many  years 
he  was  subjected  to  partial  blindness ; 
yet,  by  his  retentive  memory,  he  would, 
in  his  regular  ministry,  rehoarse  a  por- 
tion of  Scripture,  and  give  out  hymns,' 
naming  their  pages,  with  surprising 
correctness.  In  the  year  1872  he  be- 
came a  Supemnmeraiy.  The  last  three 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  the 
Llanfair  Circuit,  throughout  which  he 
laboured  faithfully.  His  last  illness  was 
short  and  severe,  but  he  bore  it  with 


Christian  fortitude.  On  April  30tb, 
1875,  he  entered  into  rest,  in  the 
seventy-second  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
forfy-third  of  his  ministry. 

21.  HioHABL  JoBssoH ;  who  was  bom 
at  Barnard-Castle,  April  22nd,  1811, 
and  died  at  Maccleafield,  May  5th, 
1875.  He  was  descended  from  an  old 
Methodist  fiunily ;  and  under  the  godly 
teachings  of  his  parents  early  becune  a 
subject  of  deep  religious  impressions. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  re<^ved  tho 
witness  of  the  Spirit  to  his  adopUon 
through  Christ;  and  his  whole  subee- 
quent  life  was  marked  by  entire  conse- 
cration to  God.  About  four  years  after 
his  conversion  he  became  a  leader  and 
Local-preacher.  He  entered  the  min- 
iatxy  in  1838.  His  preaching  was 
charaeterised  by  great  earnestness,  and 
was  crowned  with  considerable  success. 
His  sermons,  wliich  were  prepared  with 
the  utmost  care,  were  clear  and  forci- 
ble expofdtiona  of  Eyangelical  tmth. 
His  appeals  to  the  consciences  of  his 
unconverted  hearers  were  frequently 
powerful  and  awakening.  In  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  as  a  Superintendent 
and  Chairman  of  a  District^  he  was 
painstaking,  firm,  wise,  and  affection- 
ate. His  last  illness  was  short,  but 
very  severe.  The  day  before  he  died, 
when  it  seemed  to  him  that  his  earthljr 
career  was  almost  finished,  he  said, "  I 
have  not  now  to  examine  the  founda- 
tions of  my  hXih. ;  1  have  no  misgiving, 
— all  is  firm ;  I  am  a  poor  sinner,  very 
humbly  trusting  in  Jesus.    He  is  all- 

sufficient — my    precious    Saviour 

Farewell  sin  and  death!  I  am  just 
touching  the  'icy  flood; '  the  first  shiver 
of  humanity  is  over.  I  shall  gain  in  tri- 
umph the  other  side.*'  A  few  minutes 
before  his  departure  a  colleague  quoted 
part  of  the  twenty-third  Psalm,  remark- 
ing, "'Thou  art  with  me;'  thatmakea 
all  tho  difference."  With  deep  feeling 
the  dying  saint  responded,  *'  Tea ;  thai 
does  make  all  the  difference."  Then  he 
fell  asleep  in  Jesus. 

22.  Thomas  Cbosbt  ;  who  was  bom 
at  Stockwith,  in  the  Gainsborough  Cir- 
cuit, March  25th,  1816,  and  died  at 
Haslingden,  June  28ih,  1875.  His 
parents  were  aealous  dass-Ieadeia,  and 
trained  their  children  "  in  the  nurture 
and  admonition  of  the  Lord."  At 
the  age  of  ^hteen  he  was  converted 
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to  God,  and  in  (he  oonise  of  a  few 
months  be^ftn  to  preach.  After  much 
prayer  and  deep  reflection,  he  was  con- 
strained to  offer  himself  for  the  work 
of  the  ministry,  and  at  the  Conference 
of  1842  was  appointed  to  a  Circuit. 
For  nearly  thirty-three  yeirs  he  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  his  sacred  office 
with  great  fidelity  and  increasing 
acceptance,  and  in  the  Cirooita  in 
which  he  snccessive'y  laboured  his 
name  is  fragrant.  He  was  an  emi- 
nently holy  man ;  ''  integrity  and  up- 
rightness preserved'*  Mm.  He  was 
"clothed  with  humility;"  and  the 
guileless  simplicity  and  beautiful  saint- 
liness  of  his  character  impressed  all 
who  knew  him.  Ho  was  "  an  example 
of  the  believers,  in  word,  in  conver- 
saUoD,  in  charity,  in  spirit^  in  faith, 
in  purity."  He  possessed  a  vigorous 
and  well-disciplined  mind,  and  his 
attainmeots  as  a  scholar  and  a  theolo- 
gian were  much  greater  than  those  who 
had  not  the  privilege  of  close  intimacy 
with  him  would  have  supposed.  His 
sermons  were  fall  of  thought,  rich  in 
exposition,  and  remarkably  practical 
and  useful  He  aimed  at  the  heart, 
but  it  was  always  through  the  under- 
standing ;  and  not  a  few  of  those  who 
heard  him  will  be  the  crown  of  his 
rejoicing  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
He  was  a  conscientious  pastor,  and  had 
a  special  aptitude  for  ministering  con- 
solation to  the  sick  and  dying.  His 
end  was  sudden.  On  Sunday  morning, 
June  27th,  he  attended  Divine  service, 
at  the  close  of  which  he  complained  of 
feeling  unwell :  after  a  few  hours*  suf- 
fering he  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  firom 
which  he  could  not  be  roused,  and  in 
that  state  passed  away  to  his  eternal 
reet. 

23.  Samuel  Tikms  ;  who  was  bom  at 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  in  the  year  1802. 
y^hen  an  apprentice  in  Derby  he  was 
brought  into  intercourse  with  the  Me- 
thodists, and,  under  a  sermon  preached 
by  the  late  Rev.  Joseph  Hollingwortb, 
was  led  to  give  his  heait  to  God,  join 
himself  to  Christ's  people,  and  tell  his 
class  of  boys  in  the  Sunday-school  what 
"great  things  *'  the  Lord  bad  done  for 
him.  He  was  accepted  as  a  candidate 
for  the  ministry  in  1827,  and  was  sent 
by  the  President,  the  Kev.  John 
Stephens,  as  a  supply  to  the  Liakeard 


Circuit.  Until  1846  he  was  stationed 
chiefly  in  Devon  and  Cornwall,  where 
he  was  extensively  useful.  He  was  a 
hard-working  and  successful  Methodist 
preacher,  always  ready  for  labour  when 
duty  called,  and  where  work  was  to  be 
done  for  Christ.  He  was  blessed  with 
a  large  measure  of  health  and  strength, 
and  gave  himself  wholly  to  his  ministry 
as  the  one  great  object  of  his  life.  At 
the  last  District  Meeting  he  said  that 
he  still  intended  to  continue  in  the 
work,  and  arranged  to  attend  the  Con- 
ference. On  Sunday,  July  ISth,  he 
preached  with  unusual  power  from  the 
words, '  Thou  shalt  guide  me  with  Thy 
counsel"  On  the  foliowiog  Friday  he 
complained  of  indisposition,  but  was 
present  at  the  prayer-meeting  on  Satur- 
day evening.  He  was  unable  to  take 
his  appointment  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
five  days  afterwards  was  informed  that 
his  medical  atteudants  had  grave  doubts 
respecting  his  case.  He  replied,  "All 
is  well ;  I  am  in  God's  hands."  Being 
asked  if  he  had  any  fear,  he  answered, 
" No; "  and  repeated  the  lines, — 

"  My  Jesus  to  know,  and  feel  His  blood 
flow,"  etc. 

About  five  minutes  afterwards  he  raised 
his  bands,  lifted  his  eyes  towards  heaven, 
and  calmly  entered  into  the  joy  of  his 
Lord.  His  death  took  place  on  July  30  th, 
1875,  in  the  seventy-third  jear  of  his 
age,  and  the  fortyeighth  of  bis  ministry. 
24.  John  Kirk  (b);  who  was  bom  at 
Barrowby,  August  7th,  1818.  He  was 
early  converted  to  God,  and  began  to 
preach  when  little  more  than  sixteen 
years  of  age.  In  1839  he  became  a 
student  in  the  Theo!ogical  Institution, 
Abney  House,  and  received  his  first 
appointment  to  a  Circuit  two  years 
later.  In  1852  he  was  appointed  to 
accompany  the  late  Rev.  Robert  Toung 
on  his  deputation  to  Australia,  with  the 
design  of  his  remaining  in  the  Colony 
as  a  missionary.  He  set  out  three  times 
on  the  voyage,  but  meeting  with  various 
disasters  at  sea,  he  returned,  and  re- 
sumed his  ministerial  work  in  England. 
He  possessed  quickness  of  perception, 
with  readiness  of  speech;  .was  a  diligent 
Biblical  student,  and  most  painstaking 
in  his  pulpit  preparations.  His  preach- 
ing, which  was  of  the  expository  kind, 
was  singularly  rich  and  impressive,  and 
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hifl  ministry  generally  waa  efficient  and 
BQCcesBfttl.  In  his  several  Circuits  he 
paid  great  attention  to  yonng  men, 
conducting  Bible-classes,  which  were 
largely  attended,  and  were  of  consider- 
able advantage  to  many.  He  had  a 
natural  aptitude  for  literary  work,  as 
his  publications  show;  and  his  contri- 
butions often  enriched  the  p&ges  of  our 
periodical  literature.  Such  labouri  were 
not  seldom  purBued  under  heavy  pres- 
sure, but  were  never  allowed  to  interfere 
with  the  conscientious  discharge  of  his 
ministerial  duties.  The  overtaxing  of  hia 
powers,  however,  produced  its  natural 
result  In  1866  he  had  a  paralytic 
seizure,  which  ultimately  compelled 
him,  in  1869,  to  retire  from  active  Cir- 
cuit work.  After  this  he  became  gra- 
dually enfeebled,  both  in  mind  and 
body;  but  his  sufferings  were  borne 
without  a  murmur.  At  times  he  longed 
to  be  so  &r  restored  as  to  be  able  to  do 
a  little  more  for  the  cause  of  his  Divine 
Master.  He  was  rarely  joyous,  but  pos- 
sessed a  settled  peace ;  and,  under  most 
tiying  circumstances,  exhibited  great 
oaJmness  and  firm  trust  in  Christ.  The 
attack  which  proved  fatal  took  place 
about  six  weeks  before  his  death. 
During  brief  intervals  of  consciousness 
he  desired  his  favourite  hymns  to  be 
read  aloud,  among  which  was  the  verse^ 

'*  Then  ihall  I  see,  and  hear,  and  know 
AU I  dedred  and  wieii'd  below ; 
And  everj  power  find  iweet  employ 
In  that  eternal  world  of  Jojr.*' 

When  speech  failed  him,  he  was  desired 
to  raise  his  hand  if  he  felt  Christ  to  be 
precious  to  him.  This  he  did  with 
great  difficulty,  but  in  a  manner  never 
to  be  forgotten  by  those  about  him.  As 
the  closing  scene  drew  nigh  hid  breath- 
ing became  easy,  his  eye  brightened, 
and  a  heavenly  smile  rested  upon  his 
countenance.  He  peacefully  passed  away 
to  rest,  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  thirty-fourth  of  hisministxy. 
25.  GiOBOB  Hagxh;  who  was  bom 
in  London,  in  the  year  1817.  He  gave 
his  heart  to  God  when  about  sixteen 
yeara  of  age.  In  1840  he  entered  odr 
ministxy,  and  devoted  himself  fully  to 
its  duties.  Mr.  Hagen  possessed  a 
Tigorous  mind,  which  he  diligently  cul- 
tivated. His  sermons  were  remarkable 
for  freshness  of  thought  and  purity  of 


diction.    They  were,  moreover,  aecom- 
panied  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ohost, 
and  were  insimmental  in  the  buildin|f 
up  of  believen,  and  in  bringing  dinners 
to  Christ.    He  poflseased  ''  a  meek  and 
quiet  spirit^"  and  in  all  his  relations  waa 
fiuthful  and  courteous.    While  travel- 
ling in  the  Wellingborough  Clreoit  lie 
had  a  severe  illness,  from  the  effects  of 
which  he  never  recovered.    In  1872  be 
sustained  a  sore  bereavement  in  the  loes 
of  his  devoted  wife.    These  and  other 
domestic  afflictions  bore  heavily  upon 
an  already  shattered  constitution;  iad, 
in  little  more  than  two  yean  after  ^ 
wife's  death,  with  a  matured  piety  and 
a  firm  reliance  on  the  atoning  sacrifice 
of  Christ,  he  passed  awaj  to  his  reward. 
He  was  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  thirty-fifth  of  his  ministry. 
26.  BicHARD  Skktham;  whowasb(»i& 
at  Leigh,  Lancashire,  in  the  year  1823. 
He  was  brought  in  early  life,  through 
godly  training,  to  a  saving  knowledge 
of  Christ    Having  served  as  a  Local- 
preacher  for  severvd  years,  and  studied 
in  the  Bsual  classes  in  the  Theological 
Institution,  he  entered  on  the  worik  of 
the  ministry  in  the  year  1848.   He  was 
modest,  sensitive,  transparent;  a  trae 
friend,  a  brotherly  colleague,  and  a  eon- 
scientious  pastor.     As  a  preacher  he 
was  both  logical  and  imaginative,  and 
gave  evidence  of  extensive  reading.  His 
conceptions  of  Christianify  were  clear 
and  comprehensive,  and  he  preached 
our  doctrines  with  more  than  ordinary 
power.  In  all  his  pulpit  exercises  there 
was  a  practical  beuing  and  directness, 
which,  however  lofty  his  themes,  made 
them  very  profitable  to  the  people. 
His  last  illness  was  long  and  p^nJFul, 
but  was  borne  in  "the  fidth  of  the 
saints."    "I  should  Uke,**  he  said,  "to 
have  lived  to  preach  the  Gospel  a  little 
longer ;  but  tell  my  friends  I  die  in  the 
faith  of  the  Gospel  I  have  preached. 
God  is  with  me,  and  I  have  peaoe."  His 
last  reference  to  spiritual  things  was  in 
the  language  of  Job : "  I  know  that  my  Re- 
deemer liveth.*'  He  calmly  passed  away 
to  rest,  in  the  fifty-secondyear  of  his  age, 
and  the  twenty-seventh  of  his  ministxy. 

II.  In  Ireland,  two;  via.,— 
1.  Jonx  Hill  ;  who  was  bom  on  the 
28th  of  April,  1787,  at  HUlhead,  near 
Ballycastle,  Coiuty  Antrim.    Though 
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in  early  youth  manifestly  the  sabject  of 
Divine  grace  and  watched  over  by  pionii 
parentfly  he  remained  ondecided  nntil  his 
nineteenth  year.  He  then  aecepted  an 
invilation  to  meet  in  claa-s  and  there 
reeoived  by  the  grace  of  God  to  devote 
himself  to  His  service.  His  repentance 
nnto  life  was  not  accompanied  with 
snch  distress  as  many  experience,  bnt 
his  faith  in  the  atoning  death  of  Christ 
was  steadfittt  and  unfeigned,  and  God 
gave  him  the  enjoyment  of  His  pardon- 
ing love.  From  this  time  he  diligently 
cultivated  his  mind,  with  sseal  and  con- 
stancy giving  himself  up  to  the  one 
great  object  of  bringing  sinners  to  their 
Savionr.  In  1815,  he  was  offered  to, 
and  accepted  by,  the  Conference  as  a 
candidate  for  our  ministry,  and  com- 
menced his  long  career  of  Evangelistic 
labours  with  marked  succsss  in  that 
mission  then  called  the  Ards.  He  was 
ever  faithful  in  matters  of  discipline, 
tender  and  watchful  in  pastoral  care, 
regular  and  laborioas  in  his  itinerant 
course.  He  madethe  Sacred  Scriptures 
and  our  approved  Metliodist  theology 
and  ezperimental  literature  his  constant 
and  prayerfol  study.  He  was  humble, 
modest,  and  retiring;  sedate,  grave,  and 
cautious :  pure  in  heart  and  speech  and 
life,  loving  and  devout,  he  was  ever  re- 
spected and  esteemed  in  private  life; 
and  in  his  public  ministrations  always 
acceptable  and  effective,  often  of  power- 
fully convincing  speech.  After  forty- 
two  years  of  active  service,  he  retired ; 
and  for  some  years  after,  aa  a  Super- 
numerary, gave  valuable  aid  to  the 
brethren  in  chaige  of  the  Circuits  in 
which  he  resided.  During  the  last  five 
years  of  his  life  he  was  entirely  unfit  for 
ministerial  duty ;  yet,  until  very  near 
the  end,  he  eng^iged  in  the  public  wor- 
ship of  God  with  pleasure  and  delight. 
At  length  ''the  weary  wheels  of  life" 
began  to  move  slowly,  and  after  a  few 
days  of  extreme  weakness,  happily  free 
from  pain,  uoless  when  seized  by 
parozjems  of  coughiog,he  passed  away, 
Bi^ylog,  "  I  have  no  fear  of  death,  and  I 
long  for  the  more  full  manifestation  of 
God."  He  died,  February  28th,  1875, 
in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  sixtieth  of  his  min- 
istry, 

2.  Thomas  Ballabd  ;  who  was  bom 
in  Borriflokano;  in  the  county  of  Tlppe- 


raiy.  He  was  converted  to  God  in  his 
fourteenth  year,  and  was  one  of  the 
numerous  spiritual  children  of  the  inde- 
fatigable Gideon  Ouseley.  As  that  Irish 
missionary  of  truly  apostolic  zeal  vas 
preaching  in  the  open  air  in  Mr.  Ballard's 
native  town,  the  Goepel  came  to  his 
heart  "in  demonstration  of  the 
Spirit,*'  and  was  "  the  power  of  God"  to 
his  "  salvation."  He  was  appointed  to 
a  Circuit  in  the  year  1818.  For  the 
lengthened  period  of  fortjF-six  years  he 
prosecuted  his  evangelical  labours  with 
unwearied  diligence,  unquenchable  zeal, 
and  encouraging  success.  When  the 
weakness  and  infirmities  of  advanced 
years  compelled  him  to  become  a 
Sopernumerary,  with  unabated  ardour 
he  rendered  effectual  aid  in  promoting 
the  work  of  God  wherever  he  might 
be  located.  As  a  |>reacher,  he  was 
fervent  in  manner,  clear  in  exposition, 
powerful  and  faithful  in  application, 
''commending  himself  to  eveiy  man's 
conscience  in  the  sight  of  God."  He  was  a 
diligent  and  fitithful  visitor  of  the  mem- 
bers of  his  flock.  He  sympathized  with 
them  in  their  sorrows,  and  comforted 
their  hearts  by  words  of  Christian  conn- 
sely  and  by  commending  their  case  to 
the  Father  of  all  mercies  and  the  God 
of  all  comfort  As  a  friend,  he  was  sin- 
cere, disinterested,  and  faithful.  He  was 
of  a  warm  mental  temperament,  jet 
genial,  kind,  and  tender-hearted ;  firm 
and  immovable  when  he  thought  prin- 
ciple was  concerned,  yet  reluctant  to 
wound  the  feelings  of  any.  He  was  de- 
votedly attached  to  the  doctrines  and 
institutions  of  Methodism ;  he  ably  de- 
feuded  it  when  assailed,  and  proved  ita 
doctrines  to  be  in  harmony  with  the 
Word  of  God.  He  was  traly  a  &ithfhl 
man,  and  feared  God  aboye  many ;  and 
was  exemplary  in  the  relations  which 
he  sustained  towards  tbe  Church  of  God 
and  his  fimiily.  In  Ms  last  illness  he 
suffered  extreme  pain,  but  he  was  patient, 
expressed  strong  and  unwavering  con- 
fidence in  the  wisdom  and  love  of  hia 
Heavenly  Father,  and  "  rejoiced  in  hope 
of  the  glory  of  God."  He  received  the 
intelligence  that  his  sickness  was  unto 
death  with  the  calmness  which  a  con- 
sciousness of  adoption  into  the  family  of 
God  can  alone  inspire,  and  said,  "  Doc- 
tor, I  was  converted  when  a  boy,  and  I 
now  can  say, — 
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<  My  God  If  reooodlid, 

Hia  pardooing  Toloa  I  haar. 
He  owof  me  for  HU  child, 
I  can  no  longer  feer.*  ** 

Thus  a  life,  from  youth  to  old  age,  of  oon- 
Becration  to  the  eeryice  and  glory  of 
Christ,  realised  at  its  close  the  gracious 
fidthfulness  of  Ood,  and  the  truth  of  the 
last  Terse  read  at  his  &mily  worship : 
"  For  this  God  is  our  God  for  erer  and 
erer ;  He  will  he  our  Gaide  even  onto 
death."  Haying  "served  his  own  gene- 
ration hy  the  will  of  God,"  he  fell 
asleep  in  Jesas,  and  entered  into  the 
rest  which  remains  for  the  people  of  God, 
on  March  10th,  1875,  in  the  eightieth 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  fifly-aeventh  of 
his  ministry. 

m.  In  our  Foreign  Mianona,  five  ; 
▼la., — 

I.   JoHir  Curtis;  who  entered  into 
rest  on  the  5th  of  Angnst,  1874.    After 
spending  three  years  at  tiie  Missionary 
Theological  Institution  at  Richmond, 
he  was  in  1868  appointed  to  Honduras, 
Central  America,  where  he  laboured  in 
different  Circuits  with  much  zeal  and 
acceptance.    He  returned  to  England 
in  impaired  health,  but  was  ordained 
at  the  Conference  of  1872.    His  health 
having   somewhat  improved,  he  was 
then  appointed  to  Turk's  IsUmd,  in  the 
Bahama  District,  the  climate  of  which 
was  regarded  as  suitable  to  his  case.  On 
the  voyage  out  he  took  cold,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  development  of  polmonaiy 
disease.    After  a  short  career  of  greatly- 
interrupted   labour  in  Turk's  Island, 
hia  medical  attendant  advised  his  re- 
turn once  more  to  England.    Accom- 
panied by  his  wife  and  child,  he  pro- 
oeeded  to  Puerto  Plata,  where  Uiey 
embarked  in  the  steamer  "  Severn."  On 
the  following  day  he  ceased  to  live,  and 
thus  found  a  watery  gnrave  off  the 
northern  coast  of  San  Domingo.    He 
was  a  young  man  of  amiable  disposition, 
exhibiting  in  an  eminent  degree  the 
"  meek  and  quiet  spirit "  of  his  Master. 
He  also  possessed  the  tact  and  soundness 
of  judgment  which  are  so  essential  to 
the  successful  prosecution  of  Mission- 
work,  especially  in  oor  West  India  sta- 
tions.   Ills  whole  character  gave  pro- 
mise, had  it  pleased  the  Head  of  the 
Church  to  spare  hia  life,  of  a  successful 
missionaiy  career. 


2.  JosDR  F.  SoufHini ;  who  wiahotn 
*  in  Shropshireu    After  spending  aboai 
two  years  at  the  BIdimond  Branch  of 
the   Theological   Institution,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  West  Indies,  where  lie 
laboured  with  success   for  about  uz 
years,  when  he  was  suddenly  removed 
from  the  Church  militant  to  the  Church 
triumphant.    While  bathing  in  the  se% 
at  St.  Eustatins,  on  the  morning  of  the 
16th  of  November,  1874,  with  two  of 
his  friends,  he  was  borne  by  a  receding 
wave  so  far  from  land,  that  neither  his 
own  efforts  nor  those  of  others  oould 
rescue  him ;  and  thus,  by  a  mysteriooa 
providence,  was  his  brief  but  valued 
ministry  terminated.    As  a  preacher, 
though  not  brilliant^  he  was  a ''work- 
man that  needed  not  to  be  ashamed." 
His  sermons,  which    indicated    does 
thinking  and  careful  preparation,  were 
marked  by  clearness  and  simplicity,  and 
were  delivered  in  an  easy,  earnest,  and 
wiiming  style.  As  a  colleague  he  gained, 
by  his  frank  and  genial  disposition,  the 
confidence    and    esteem    of  all    his 
brethren;  while  as  a  faithful  pastor,  he 
was  greatly  beloved  by  hia  flock.    His 
sad  and   unexpected  death  not  on*y 
plunged  his  bereaved  friends  and  his 
Circuit  in  deep  distress,  but  casta  gloom 
over  the  entire  District. 

8.  John  W.  Bell  ;  a  young  mission- 
ary, who  died  at  the  Gambia,  Western 
Africa,  of  fever,  accelerated  by  an  im- 
prudent jonm^  through  a  dangeroua 
swamp.  He  had  but  recently  been  ao- 
oepted  by  the  Missionaiy  Committee 
for  this  field  of  service,  and  had  scarody 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  Circuit 
He  died  on  December  17th,  1874. 

4.  CimuT  Jonas ;  a  native  mission- 
ary, who  was  killed  by  lightning,  in 
Pondoland,  near  Palmerton,  on  January 
4th,  1875.  He  was  the  first  native  or> 
daiiied  to  the  Christian  ministry  in  the 
Natal  District  Previous  to  his  death 
it  was  observable  that  he  entertained  a 
greater  concern  than  ever  for  the  salva- 
tion of  his  fellows,  and  he  preached  to 
large  congr^;ations  with  much  earnest- 
ness and  power.  His  genial  disposition 
and  growing  intelligence,  his  loving  aad 
humble  spirit,  his  genuine  piety,  and  a 
happy  combination  of  natural  shrewd- 
ness, ability,  and  zeal  as  a  minister  of 
the  Gospel,  commanded  for  him  the 
respect  and  affeotion  of  all  with  iriiom 
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he  came  in  eontaet.  He  wm  alwajs 
cheerful;  and  the  more  he  was  knowiiy 
the  more  highly  was  he  respected  and 
loyed.  It  was  hoped  that  a  long  course 
of  Christian  nsefulness  was  before  him, 
and  it  is  belieyed  that,  had  he  liyed^his 
ministiy  would  hare  been  blessed  to  the 
conrersion  of  many.  His  removal  has 
occasioned  much  sorrow  among  his 
people,  and  his  memory  will  be  long 
cherished  by  the  natiyes  to  whom  he 
mimstered. 

5.  GzoRGi  Soon  (d)  ;  who  was  bom 
on  Noyember  14th,  18S9,  at  Stockholm, 
where  his  Hftther,  the  late  Bey.  G.  Scott, 
D.D.,  was  then  stationed.  At  the  age 
of  three  years,  he  came  with  his  parents 
to  this  coantry.  He  receiyed  a  good 
education,  and  was  of  an  open,  truthful, 
and  affectionate  disposition.  The  great 
spiritual  change  was  wrought  in  him, 
by  Diyine  grace,  when  he  was  about 
twelye  years  of  age,  from  which  time  he 
walked  "  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  in 
the  comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  Being 
called  of  God,  and  "  well  reported  of  by 
the  brethren"  who  knew  him,  he  was 
receiyed  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministiy, 
and  was  sent  to  the  Theological  In- 
Btitution  at  Bichmond.  Here  he  ap- 
plied himself  with  earnestness  and 
success  to  study  and  eyangelistic 
labours.     HIb    first  appointment  was 


to  a  station  in  South  Africa,  and 
after  the  usual  period  of  probation,  he 
was  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  minis- 
try. From  the  time  of  his  arrival  in 
South  Africa,  he  was  more  or  less 
afflicted;  and, in  1871,hewaaeompeUed 
toretum  home  in  search  of  health.  The 
change  baying  proved  somewhat  bene- 
ficial, he  was  again  appointed  to  the 
Foreign  work,  in  1873.  His  last  year 
was  spent  at  Bloem-Fontein,  where,  in 
addition  to  ordinary  ministerial  labour, 
his  energies  were  devoted  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  native  young  men  for  the  work 
of  evangelists.  His  last  public  serrice 
was  on  Sunday,  November  29th,  1874 ; 
and  from  that  time  his  strength  giudiially 
failed.  He  was  unselfish,  considerate, 
and  true ;  of  an  ardent  disposition,  and 
thoroughly  devoted  to  the  labours  of 
his  office.  As  a  student,  he  was  dili- 
gent, especially  in  searching  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  as  a  paster,  not  unmindful  of  his 
duty,  giving  especial  attention  to  the 
little  ooesof  the  flock;  and  as  a  preacher, 
he  strove  to  interest  and  instruct  those 
who  heard  Um,  his  sermons  being  care- 
fully thoaght  out,  aud  delivered  with 
much  power.  He  died,  in  firm  confi- 
dence in  his  Saviour,  on  February  1 0th, 
1875,  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  thirteenth  of  his  ministry. 


THE  SCIENCE  OP  HISTORY  IN  GERMANY. 
{Concluded  from  page  824.) 

We  paes  over  some  disoiplea  of  Sohelling— Steffens  and  Goerres— to 
notice  F.  Boblegel,  (1772-1829,)  a  writer  much  more  within  the  range 
of  our  eritieiam,  and  better  known  in  this  country  through  the  publication 
of  bis  '*  Philosophy  of  History  **  in  an  English  dress.  Schlegel  was  pre- 
pared for  his  task  by  eminent  abilities  and  a  long  and  varied  culture  in 
olaesics,  oriental  literature,  and  history.  The  chief  interest  of  his  work 
for  us  is  that  it  is  the  attempt  of  a  convert  to  Roman  Catholicism  to  construct 
a  philosophy  of  history  from  the  standpoint  of  his  adopted  faith,  and  in 
the  fact  that  after  his  failure  no  one  else  is  likely  to  succeed.  Of  course, 
amid  much  that  is  untenable  there  is  much  that  is  sound  and  excellent, 
with  which  every  Christian  must  sympathize, — as  the  religious  scope,  and 
the  constant  recognition  of  Qod.  Wherever  Schlegers  creed  does  not 
come  in,  there  is  no  lack  of  acute  remark  and  admirable  judgment,  as 
where  he  sees  in  the  Chinese  character  the  predominance  of  cold  reason, 
in  the  Hindoo  of  imagination,  in  the  Egyptian  of  understanding  or  direct 
intuition,  in  the  Hebrew  of  will ;  though  it  is  wrong  to  identify  this  with 
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a  complete  anAlysiB  of  the  human  mind,  and,  as  in  foimer  eaflw,  we  mini 
remark  on  the  ezolnsion  from  history  of  all  other  peoples.  The  delinet- 
tions  given,  too,  of  the  ancient  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Bomans  axe  admir- 
ably trae  to  history.  But  wherever  the  traditions  of  his  Church  are 
concerned,  we  see  that  the  writer*s  freedom  is  hampered,  and  he  is 
arguing  for  a  foregone  oonclnsion.  Thus  he  is  committed  to,  or  at  kast 
he  pleads  for  a  primeval  Divine  revelation,  of  which  the  aneieiit  BystemB  of 
heathenism  are  so  many  fragments  or  cormptions. 

Schlegers  ecclesiastical  bias  is  seen  most  clearly,  of  conrse*  in  his 
treatment  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Beformation.  In  both  eases  he 
glaringly  reads  his  theory  into  the  facts.  Medievalism  in  his  hands 
appears  all  light  and  sweetness,  synonymous  with  freedom  and  know- 
ledge, religion  and  happiness,  nnvexed  with  the  discords  of  eoeptidBm, 
reposing  under  the  shade  of  benign  paternal  authority.  The  Befor- 
mation, on  the  other  hand,  with  all  its  manifold  effects, — BociaI«  poli- 
tical, intellectual,  reli^ous, — is  an  aberration,  a  mistake,  a  rebellion,  the 
work  of  man.  Bat  most  certainly  the  Medievalism  of  this  exaggerated 
praise,  and  the  Beformation  of  this  unmeasured  condemnation,  are  the 
Medievalism  and  Beformation  of  Schlegers  unchecked  imagination,  not 
those  of  historical  fact.  Professor  Flint  justly  objects  to  his  judgment  of 
the  Beformation.  A  work  of  God  a  Christian  can  understand,  and  a 
work  of  Satan ;  but  a  work  of  man,  which  morally  beloogs  to  neither 
category,  yet  is  condemned  on  moral  grounds,  we  cannot  accept.  Of 
oourse,  Schlegel  with  his  principles  cannot  explain  the  Beformation.  He 
simply  leaves  it  as  a  puzzle  to  the  philosophical  historian ;  and  thus  a 
judgment  of  history  from  the  Boman  Catholic  standpoint  breaks  down 
in  the  hands  of  the  only  advocate  to  whom  impartial  students  are  likely 
to  listen.  It  is  evident  that  Schlegers  superior  knowledge  and  candour 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  join,  without  qualification,  in  the  condem- 
nation which  his  creed  compels,  and  his  co-religionists  do  not  ahzink 
from  proclaiming. 

Another  writer,  little  known  in  England,  but  of  considerable  inflaence 
in  Germany,  is  Krause  (1781-1882).  During  life  he  was  overshadowed  by 
the  greater  figures  of  Sohelling  and  Hegel.  It  seems,  also,  that  he  still 
farther  reduced  his  chance  of  being  heard  by  a  freak  of  style,  insiating 
on  substituting  everywhere  pure  German  words  for  technical  teims  of 
foreign  derivation,  the  result  being  a  compound  that  nonplusses  even 
German  students.  But  in  spite  of  these  drawbacks  his  theories,  quite 
original  and  rigorously  thought  out,  have  gained,  and  are  gaining  gromid 
in  Germany,  France,  and  even  Spain.  Krause's  system  is  an  attempt  to 
find  a  middle  path  between  Pantheism  and  ordinary  Theism, — ^the  name 
given  to  it,  we  do  not  know  whether  by  Professor  Fb'nt  or  its  author, 
is  Panentheism.  We  can  easily  understand  how  minds  which  are 
attracted  by  Pantheism,  but  which  recoil  from  the  consequences  it  in- 
volves, and  from  the  excesses  of  its  advocates,  may  find  a  charm  in  the 
via  media  so  ably  engineered  by  Krause.  Yet,  to  judge  from  the  dear 
and  succinct  summary  of  our  Professor,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  distirc- 
iion  set  up  is  more  than  verbal.  The  personality  of  God  and  the 
separate  existence  of  man  are,  indeed,  acknowledged ;  but  this  seemB  to 
be  immediately  forgotten,— the  stream  of  speculation  flows  on  quite 
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irrespectively  of  the  admission,  and,  as  far  aa  we  can  see,  in  the  opposite 
direotion.  On  one  hand  God  is  described  as  the  one,  absolnte  Being, 
comprehensive  of  all  being,  not  only  the  cause  but  the  immanent  groond 
and  essence  of  the  world ;  and  on  the  other  the  world  is  described  as 
neither  identical  with  God,  nor  separate  from  Hun,  but  His  finite 
expression  and  image.  We  shonld  rejoice  to  be  able  to  reconcile  these 
positions,  and  if  they  can  be  reconciled  the  Kransean  theory  is  estab- 
lished ;  bat  we  cannot.  So  again  Kranse  vindicates  against  Pantheism 
human  freedom  and  responsibility,  but  faiJs  to  show  that  this  is  consistent 
with  the  absorption  of  the  human  within  the  Divine  life.  How  these 
speculations  are  tacked  on  to  history  Professor  Flint  tells  us  : — 

"  The  subject  of  history  is  declared  to  be  the  development  of  life,  or, 
more  precisely,  of  the  one  Divine  life,  since  all  the  life  which  reveals 
itself  in  nature,  reason,  or  humanity,  is  included  in  that  life — ^the 
uaiversal  life.  History  itself  is  consequently  infinite, — ^the  infinite  work 
of  God.  The  knowledge  or  science  of  it,  however,  is  confined  within 
narrow  limits,  since  it  comprehends  merely  so  much  of  the  Divine  life  as 
manifests  itself  to  our  finite  minds  in  the  life  within  and  around  us. 
Philosophy  is  declared  to  consist  of  non-sensuous,  and  especially  of  supra- 
sensuous  knowledge ;  and  such  knowledge,  we  are  told,  every  man  who 
reflects  on  the  subject  will  find  that  he  possesses.  The  two  conceptions 
of  philosophy  and  history  seem  at  first  to  exclude  each  other ;  but  they 
may  be  harmonised  by  defining  the  philosophy  of  history  as  the  know- 
ledge of  life  and  its  evolution,  regarded  both  purely  in  itself  or  according 
to  the  idea,  and  in  relation  to  empirically-realised  life  or  pure  history.... 
It  consists  entirely  in  a  knowledge  of  ideas — ^the  idea  of  nature  as  a  living 
whole,  of  spirit  as  the  one  living  reason,  of  humanity  as  the  most  inti- 
mate union  of  spirit  and  nature,  and  of  God  as  the  infinitely  absolute  and 
absolutely  infinite  Being."  (P.  477.) 

This  is  the  pure  philosophy  of  history.  "  The  applied  philosophy  of 
history  receives  the  ideal  truth,  and  measures  and  judges  by  it  the 
actual  course  of  human  events,  showing  how  and  to  what  extent  it  has 
been  realised  in  positive  facts,  in  occurrences  perceivable  by  the  senses.*' 
Erause  then  addresses  himself  to  the  task  of  expounding  these  ideas 
and  tracing  them  in  all  their  poseible  combinations  and  issues.  Without 
attempting  even  a  summary  of  his  elaborate  theory,  we  may  venture 
on  a  slight  sketch : — 

Nature  and  spirit  represent  different  aspects  of  the  Divine  Being,  and 
are  the  necessary  complements  of  each  other.  There  is  no  lifeless 
matter.  Even  the  earth,  though  without  spirit,  has  a  life  of  its  own. 
Nature  and  spirit  first  meet  in  the  brute,  but  come  to  perfection  only  in 
man,  who  is  therefore  the  highest  manifestation  of  God.  So  far  as  to 
nature  and  spirit.  As  to  humanity,  it  embraces  not  merely  the  whole 
of  humanity  on  earth,  but  similar  bodies  which  cover  all  space  and  time. 
Mankind  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  single  individual,  advancing  through 
different  stages  and  by  the  joint  effort  of  all  its  members  to  perfection. 
The  law  of  development  applies  to  humanity  in  its  widest  extent,  and 
the  development  of  mankind  is  only  treated  of  in  the  way  of  illustration. 
This  comprises  three  periods :  infancy,  youth,  maturity.  The  first  is  the 
primitive  age,  when  intuition  and  instinot  did  the  work  of  intelligence, 
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and  k  beyond  the  dawn  of  history.  The  third  is  fotore,  and  in  it 
Krause'B  tiieory  will  be  reduced  to  practice,  and  the  hnmanitieB  of  earth 
and  the  planets  will  live  in  happy  interootirse.  The  second,  the  preeentp 
is  the  age  of  transition.  What  was  remarked  of  Fichte  is  still  more 
eminently  trae  of  Kranse.  He  professes  to  foUow  a  purely  deductive 
method,  but  reaUy  passes  off  under  this  name  generalisations  from  actual 
life  and  history : — 

"  Kranse  applies  to  his  task  all  the  faculties  of  a  Tigorous  and  original 
mind,  and  works  out  what  has  some  appearance  of  being  a  most  elaborate 
deductive  process;  but  the  slightest  examination  proves  its  deductive 
appearance  a  complete  illusion.  No  minute  or  subtile  analysis  is  needed 
to  show  that  empirical  truth  has  been  surreptitiously  drawn  into  the 
pretended  demonstration  at  every  step,  and  afterwards  unconsciously 

passed  off  as  truth  found  a  priori  in  the  pure  idea The  so-called  law 

of  the  ages  of  life,  for  example,  has  been  derived  mainly  from  observation 
of  the  course  of  individual  life,  to  which  it  consequently  applies  with 
tolerable  accuracy;  while,  having  been  drawn  only  to  a  very  small 
extent  from  a  study  of  the  phases  through  which  societies  graduaUy  pass, 
it  does  not  held  true  of  social  development."  (P.  486.) 

The  comparison  between  individual  life  and  that  of  society,  of  which 
we  hear  so  much  in  our  days,  and  the  consequent  conception  of  society 
as  a  single  organism  or  whole,  with  its  subordination  of  members  and 
parts,  is  a  ruling  idea  with  Erause.  He  carried  out  this  idea  "  with  an 
ingenuity,  minuteness,  general  truthfulness,  and  suggestiveness  previously 
unknown ;"  and  though  he  did  not  give  sufficient  emphasis  to  the  points 
in  which  the  comparison  fails,  he  did  not  so  far  forget  that  this  is  only  a 
comparison  as  H.  Spencer,  who  "  compares  the  governing,  trading,  and 
working  classes  of  the  body  corporate  to  the  nervo-muscular,  circulating, 
and  nutritive  systems  of  the  animal  frame,  commodities  to  the  blood,  and 
money  to  the  red  blood-corpuscles.**  (P.  491.) 

After  Erause,  Hegel, — after  one  depth,  a  lower  depth.  A  high  tribute  is 
paid  to  this  writer  in  the  declaration  that  the  study  of  his  works  is  indispen- 
sable to  a  student  of  philosophy ;  but  the  benefit  to  be  reaped  lies  rather 
in  the  stores  of  detached  suggestion  and  thought  than  in  his  system  as  a 
whole.  Of  the  first,  hardly  too  much  can  be  said ;  than  the  second, 
nothing  can  be  more  vague  and  unsatisfactory.  Passing  over  the 
"  Esthetics,**  "  Philosophy  of  Religion,**  and  "  History  of  Philosophy," 
we  may  glance  at  the  **  Philosophy  of  History.**  What  strikes  us  most  is  its 
perfect  arbitrariness,  spuming  all  limitation  of  facts,  dogmatising  instead 
of  inquiring,  and  sacrificing  everything  to  the  necessity  of  theories. 
What  can  be  more  arbitrary  than  to  lay  down  that  history  is  limited  to 
the  life  of  States,  and  that  where  there  are  no  States  there  is  no  history, 
thus  cutting  off  at  a  stroke  from  the  field  of  history  whole  ages  of  the 
world,  and  large  portions  of  the  human  race  ?  Yet  this  is  a  consequence 
of  the  position  of  Hegel,  that  history  is  the  account  of  the  struggles 
through  which  the  world-spirit  is  to  reach  self-consciousness,  which  is 
freedom,  and  States  are  the  only  stages  by  which  this  goal  is  reached. 
So,  again,  we  are  required  to  beUeve  that  great  men  are  merely  the 
embodiments  of  the  purposes  of  this  spirit ;  that  they  are  not  amenable 
to  the  laws  of  right  and  wrong  which  bind  other  men;  that  oondemna- 
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iions  passed  on  war  and  like  events  are  irrational ;  that,  in  Bborti  what* 
ever  is,  is  necessary  and  right. 

The  march  of  the  "  world-spirit "  is  represented  by  Hegel  as  divided 
into  three  stages,  coincident  with  the  Oriental,  Classical,  and  Modem 
world.  Pictures  are  given  of  these  three  phases,  true  in  part,  bat 
fanciful  and  imaginary  in  a  great  measure.  They  are  said  to  embody 
the  ideas  of  the  infinite,  the  finite,  and  the  nnion  of  the  two.  Professor 
FlinVs  criticism  of  Hegelianism  is  the  longest  and  severest  in  his  book, 
and  not  more  severe  than  just  and  conclusive.  Of  its  reh'giotis  bearings, 
amid  much  else  that  is  well  and  strongly  put,  he  says : — **  Hegel  claimed 
for  his  philosophy  that  it  was  not  only  a  support  of  conservatism  in 
politics,  but  of  orthodoxy  in  religion;  and  yet  whether  he  shonld  be 
described  as  Theist,  Pantheist,  or  Atheist,  is  a  point  on  which  not  only 
his  foes  but  his  disciples  are  divided,  so  that  yon  have  Hegelians  of  every 
shade  of  religions  opinions,  each  man  believing  himself  faithful  to  the 
system  of  the  master.  This  mnst  be  the  fanlt  of  the  system.  It  is 
absurd  to  say  that  Hegelianism  is  not  responsible  for  the  religions  aberra- 
tions of  its  adherents,  and  that  the  Hegelian  '  left '  party,  both  the  largest 
and  most  talented,  has  wilfully  rejected  the  light  that  is  in  Hegel.  It  is 
utterly  impossible  that  a  great  nnmber  of  able  men,  whose  days  and 
nights  have  been  spent  in  the  enthneiastic  study  of  Hegel,  should  have 
been  able  to  deny  that  his  teaching  was  Theistic,  unless  it  were  exceed- 
ingly obscure  and  ambiguous,  where  obscurity  and  ambiguity  are  least 
permissible."  (P.  502.) 

We  may  quote  a  siugle  exposition  of  inconsistency  from  many  of  the 
same  class : — "  Spirit,  Hegel  tells  us,  is  the  antithesis  of  matter ;  the  essence 
of  spirit  is  freedom,  while  that  of  matter  is  gravity;  spirit  is  free  because 
it  has  its  centre  in  itself,  and  matter  gravitates  because  it  tends  to  a 
centre ;  spirit  has  its  essence  in  itself,  and  matter  has  its  essence  out  of 
itself.  Now,  even  these  are  assertions  which  Hegel  has  not  only  failed 
to  prove,  but  which  are  not  hkely  ever  to  be  proved.  But  what  are  we 
to  think  when  he  adds,  that  freedom,  the  'essence  of  spirit,'  is  not 
actually  but  only  potentially  in  spirit — that  spirit  tends  to  be  free,  but  is 
for  very  long  not  free — ^that  it  first  attained  freedom  among  the  German 
nations  under  the  influence  of  Christianity  ?  It  is  sufficiently  perplexing 
to  hear  that  the  essence  of  matter  is  not  in  matter,  and  that  it  is  the 
result  of  a  tendency  to  unity,  a  striving  to  attain  a  centre ;  but  it  would 
be  still  more^  so  to  be  told  that  the  essence  of  matter  only  belongs  to 
some  portions  of  matter  peculiar  to  China  or  Japan,  being  only  poten- 
tially, 1. 0.,  not  at  all,  in  other  matter ;  and  it  is  precisely  in  this  way 
that  Hegel  speaks  of  spirit.  It  is  in  fact  a  direct  contradiction  to  say 
that  freedom  is  the  essence,  the  sole  truth,  of  spirit,  and  also  that  it  is 
the  result  of  the  process  of  the  development  of  spirit."  (P.  526.) 

It  is  a  curious  feature  of  Hegelianism  that  all  its  divisions  are  three- 
fold, which  has  generally  been  regarded  as  a  reproach  in  poor  sermon- 
makers.  Hegel  sees  trinities  everywhere.  His  system  includes  logic,  a 
philosophy  of  nature,  and  one  of  spirit.  Each  one  of  these  again  is 
triply  divided  and  subdivided.  *<  Thus  the  Philosophy  of  Spirit  iucludes 
the  doctrines  of  the  subjective,  objective,  and  absolute  mind ;  and  this 
doctrine  of  the  subjective  mind  comprehends  anthropology,  phenomenology^ 
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and  psychology ;  the  dootrine  of  fhe  objective  mind— legal  right,  moraliiy, 
and  ethical  obedience ;  and  of  the  absolute  mind — art,  religion,  and 
philosophy.*'  (P.  505.)  Art,  history,  religion  are  full  of  the  same  trinities. 
Lest  we  shonld  be  thought  to  have  nothing  bat  disparagement  for  a 
great  name,  we  would  add  that  upon  Hegers  Esthetics  and  History 
of  Philosophy  Professor  Flint  lavishes  the  highest  praise. 

Passing  over  Hansen,  who  is  tolerably  well  known  in  this  oooniry,  we 
may  mention  Ernst  Von  Lasaalx,  an  elegant  bat  somewhat  disoorsiTe 
writer.  Without  anything  original,  Lasaolx  seems  to  have  set  himself  to 
reoommend  Hegelian  doctrines  by  the  charms  of  an  attractive  style. 
His  researches  into  classical  antiquity  suggest  to  him  desponding  views 
of  the  present  and  future  of  Europe.  He  transfers  the  idea  of  inevitable 
decay,  to  which  the  individual  is  subject,  to  nations.  Professor  Flint's 
remarks  on  this  notion  are  well  worthy  of  transcription : — 

«  For  this  favourite  thought  of  his  I  can  find  no  evidence.  The  naiionfl 
which  can  even  seem  to  have  died  of  age  are  but  few.  I  doubt,  indeed, 
if  any  nation  can  be  shown  to  have  died  merely  of  age— merely  of 
internal  decay.  It  is  certain  that  if  Greece  had  been  sotmd  within 
she  would  have  made  a  better  resistance  to  the  Romans ;  and  that  if 
the  vital  powers  of  Rome  had  not  been  sapped,  she  would  have  driven 
back  the  Goths ;  but  it  is  not  certain — ^it  is  not  the  fact — ^that  Greece 
and  Borne  died  merely  because  thoy  had  reached  the  end  of  their  lives. 
No  satisfactory  proof  that  they  could  never  by  any  possibility  or  in  any 
circumstances  have  recovered  themselves,  had  they  been  left  to  them- 
selves, has  ever  been  presented,  and  is  not  likely  ever  to  be  presented. 
Then,  where  is  the  warrant  for  supposing  that  a  nation  has  a  certain 
definite  vitality  in  it  like  an  individual  ?  There  is  none.  It  is  a  mere 
figure  of  speech  to  talk  of  the  birth  of  a  nation,  or  of  what  a  nation 
brings  with  it  into  the  world  at  birth.  A  nation  is  to  some  extent  bom 
every  day.  It  is  continually  being  renewed.  Every  new  man  brings 
with  him  some  addition,  every  new  generation  a  vast  addition,  to  the 
store  of  a  nation's  potential  vitality;  and  the  sources  of  intellectual  and 
moral  improvement  remain  open  from  age  to  age.  It  is  a  fallacy  to 
attribute  to  a  collective  eiistence,  whose  parts  are  continually  changed 
by  substitution,  what  belongs  to  a  single  being  in  virtue  of  its  parts  being 
continuously  developed  by  growth.  And  of  all  improbable  causes  of  the 
decay  of  nations,  the  least  probable,  perhaps,  is  the  alleged  exhaustion 
by  heroic,  and  wise,  and  pious  men,  of  the  life  originally  inherent  in 
them.  Great  and  good  men  bring  life  to  nations,  and  deprive  them  of 
none.  Nations  die,  in  fact,  not  through  the  operation  of  any  fatalistic 
law,  but  because  they  reject  life.  In  their  lowest  state  the  appeal  may  be 
made  to  them,  •  Why  will  ye  die  ? ' "  (P.  578.) 

Two  other  writers  on  this  subject,  highly  spoken  of,  are  M.  Lazarus 
and  Conrad  Hermann.  Space  will  only  allow  us  to  speak  of  a  greater 
one,  eminent  alike  in  physiok>gy  and  philosophy, — ^Hermann  Lotze, 
now  Professor  at  Gottingen.  The  work  of  his  which  concerns  us 
is  the  **  Microcosm :  Ideas  for  a  History  of  Nature  and  a  History  of 
Humanity."  In  breadth  of  design  the  work  is  worthy  of  Herder,  and 
with  this  are  combined  an  amplitude  and  accuracy  of  scientific  illus- 
tration which  were  impossible  in  Herder's  days.   The  subjects  of  the  first 
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eight  books  are,  The  body,  the  soul,  life,  man,  mind,  the  coiirse  of  the 
world,  history,  progress.  The  following  is  the  synopsis  given  of  the  first 
five  books :— "  The  first  dieousses  the  conflict  of  views  regarding  nature, 
mechanism  in  the  physical  world  and  in  life,  the  foundation  of  life,  the 
structure  of  the  animal  body,  and  the  conservation  of  the  animal  exist- 
ence; the  second,  the  evidence  for  the  soul's  existence,  its  nature  and 
properties,  the  succession  of  ideas,  the  forms  of  relative  knowing,  and 
what  are  feeling,  self- consciousness,  and  will ;  the  third,  the  connection 
between  body  and  soul,  the  seat  of  the  soul,  the  action  of  the  body  on 
the  soul,  and  vice  versa,  the  life  of  matter,  etc. ;  the  fourth,  nature  and 
ideas,  development  out  of  chaos,  the  unity  of  nature,  man  and  beasts, 
the  varieties  of  the  human  species ;  the  fifth,  the  relation  of  mind  and 
soul,  the  sensitive  principles  in  man,  speech  and  thought,  cognition  and 
truth,  conscience  and  morality."  (P.  689.)  Professor  Flint  remarks, 
"  There  is  one  thought  which  pervades  all  these  books,  viz.,  that  there  is 
no  incompatibility  between  the  mechanical  and  the  teleological  view  of 
nature ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  only  narrowness  and  onesidedness  of 
mind  which  has  ever  led  to  their  being  separated  and  opposed.  He 
finds  mechanical  action  and  law  everywhere  present  in  the  structure 
and  operations  of  the  universe,  yet  everywhere  evincing  that  they  are 
subordinate  to  ideas  and  ends." 

We  quote  a  portion  of  the  account  given  of  Lotze's  seventh  book  on 
History.  "It  begins  with  a  chapter  on  the  creation  of  man.... The  idea 
of  creation  has  not  been  disproved  or  expelled  by  the  progress  of  science. 
The  laws  of  nature  do  not  exclude  the  creative  or  even  the  continuous 
action  of  God.  The  belief  in  special  instances  of  Divine  intervention, 
may  or  may  not  be  well  founded ;  but  it  is  the  expression  of  a  feeling 
that  unless  God  be  free  man  cannot  be  firee,  and  the  want  which  men 

experience  of  feeling  themselves  free Our  author  next  discusses  the 

meaning  and  purpose  of  history.  He  shows  that  those  who  have 
described  it  as  the  education  of  humanity,  or  as  the  realisation  of  the 
idea  of  humanity,  or  as  a  Divine  poem,  have  sltlrred  over  grave  diffi- 
culties, and  that  their  conclusions  are  extremely  one-sided,  if  not  utterly 

erroneous Under  the  heading  of  *  The  efficient  forces  in  history,'  Herr 

Lotze  treats  of  the  origin  of  civih'zation,  the  influence  of  great  men,  the 
nature  of  laws  of  social  development,  the  compatibility  of  freedom  with 
the  regularities  of  statistics  and  predestination,  the  principles  of  perma- 
nence and  innovation,  the  decay  of  nations,  and  the  importance  of 
tradition.  Under  that  of  the  '  External  conditions  of  historical  develop- 
ment,' he  discusses  the  questions  of  the  unity  or  plurality  of  human 
descent,  the  identity  or  diversity  of  natural  dispositions,  and  the  character 
and  degree  of  influence  exercised  by  geographical  situation,  climate,  and 

physical  forces  generally  on  the  progress  of  civilization He  next 

delineates  the  general  course  of  historical  development.  The  East, 
Greece,  Bome,  Judaism,  Christianity,  and  the  Germanic  world,  are  made 
to  pass  before  us  in  a  series  of  beautiful  and  truthful  panoramic  scenes." 
(P.  691.) 

In  his  eighth  book  Lotze  treats  of  Progress  in  five  departments,  mind, 
labour,  art,  religion,  society.  '*  He  speaks  of  art  in  an  admirable  chap- 
ter, which  is  very  inadequately  summed  up  by  saying  that  it  represents 
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the  oolossal  as  diBimctive  of  Oriental,  the  sablime  of  Hebrew,  the  beau- 
tifdl  of  Greek,  the  elegant  and  dignified  of  Boman,  the  eiLpresslTe  and 
imaginative  of  Medieval,  and  the  ingenious  and  critical  of  modem  art.... 
He  traces  the  growth  of  religion  in  connection  with  that  of  society  from 
fetiohism  onwards  tbrongh  the  creeds  of  Egypt,  India,  Persia,  and  Greece. 
Greatly  as  these  religiona  differ  from  one  another,  they  are  all  character- 
ised by  the  predominance  of  the  cosmological  element ;  while  in  Judaism 
and  Christianity  the  moral  element  is  sapreme.  Christianity  looks  less 
to  works  and  more  to  dispositions,  less  to  society  and  more  to  the  indi- 
vidxial,  than  Judaism.  Its  great  moral  principle  is  love ;  bat  as  each  of 
its  commands  is  accompanied  by  a  promise,  it  is  endsmonistic.  Its 
essential  kernel  lies  in  its  morality ;  and  the  opposition  now  so  widely 
offered  to  it  does  not  refer  to  that,  bat  to  certain  historical  positions 
respecting  its  origin  to  which  the  Choreh  has  committed  it,  to  the  aatho- 
rity  claimed  for  the  Bible,  to  dogmas  which  attempt  to  define  the  indefi- 
nable, and  to  miracles.  Professor  Lotze  woold  have  the  Choreh  concede 
all  that  is  demanded  on  these  points ;  if  she  does  not,  he  regards  her  as 
certain  to  perish.  Here  I  venture  to  differ  firom  him,  and  cannot  bat 
express  my  snrprise  that  he  should  have  pronounced  so  sweeping  a 
judgment  without  any  attempt  to  substantiate  it."  (P.  594.)  If  the  above 
is  at  all  a  faa  summary  of  Lotze's  work, — as  we  believe  it  to  be,— it  is 
an  admirable  review  of  the  subject,  solid,  cautious,  courageous,  and  just 
what  is  greatly  needed  in  an  English  form  to  serve  as  an  antidote  to  the 
popular  but  misleading  works  of  the  Draper  and  Buckle  schooL 

J»  0.  B. 
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SECOND  PAPEB. 

[The  season  for  holding  most  of  our  annual  Missionary  Meetings  having 
returned,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  foremost  topic  of  discussion  and 
thought  amongst  our  people  will  be  the  need  of  auitahle  men  for  the 
Foreign  Mieaion-field.  Those  who  take  the  wisest  interest  in  the 
universal  spread  of  CbrisVs  kingdom  will  be  glad  to  have,  in  the  foUowing 
extracts  from  Bishop  Patteson's  letters,  the  views  of  one  whose  highest 
praise  is  that  he  was  his  own  ideal.  The  narrative  is  therefore  inter- 
rupted in  order  to  give  them.] 

One  of  the  most  instructive  features  in  Bishop  Patteson's  letters,  is  bis 
practical  estimate'of  Mission  work,  and  the  qualifications  required  for  it 
No  excuse  is  needed  for  a  distinct  reference  to  this  subject, — ^the  most 
important  of  all  in  the  present  state  of  Christian  Missions.  The  utteriy 
absurd  notion  that  inferior  men  will  do  for  missionaries,  formerly  very 
generally  held  and  acted  upon,  is  not  yet  extinct.  Contrary  to  Scripture, 
to  reason,  to  conmion  sense,  and  to  observation  and  experience  in  other 
matters,  it*was  supposed  that  feeble  men  could  master  the  most  difi&cult 
mental  and  moral  problems — ^how  to  raise  the  most  degraded  and 
depraved;  that  men,  unable  to  continue  a  work,  though  surrounded  by 
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all  the  helps  at  hand  in  an  organized  Chnroh  in  their  own  land,  were 
qnite  competent,  alone,  to  originate,  plan,  lay  the  foundations,  and  erect 
the  stmotnre  in  the  £000  of  every  difficulty  abroad ;  that  preachers  who 
could  not  wield  their  mother-tongue  respectably  could  preach  "  remark- 
ably well "  in  foreign  languages.  Their  own  testimony  in  confirmation 
of  this  greatly  astonished  their  Mends,  and  strengthened  their  belief  in 
the  ancient  g^  of  tongues  I  Even  now  we  hear  of  candidates  for  the 
ministry  "too  good  to  be  sent  abroad ; "  of  others  for  whom  "no  doubt 
some  place  may  be  found  in  the  Mission-field,  in  which  they  may  be 
usefully  employed.**  There  are  still  educated  people  who,  while  con- 
vinced that  well-trained  missionaries  are  requisite  for  the  East,  assert 
that  for  the  West  Indies,  the  tribes  of  Africa  and  the  South  Seas,  almost 
any  good  man  "  will  do."  They  will  give  their  money  to  send  men  abroad 
whom  they  would  not  receive  as  pastors  at  home. 

An  able  head-master  always  takes  the  lowest  and  highest  classes  him- 
self,— ^both  lays  the  foundation  of  his  work  and  finishes  it.  A'merchant 
establishing  a  foreign  branch-business  selects  his  ablest  servant ; — ^the 
most  difficult  task  demands  the  highest  qualifications.  On  this  principle 
the  primitive  Church  acted ;  and  if  Missions  are  to  succeed,  the  Church 
now  must  copy  its  example.  Can  we  wonder  that,  in  some  cases.  Mis- 
sions are  declared  to  be  a  failure  ?  They  ought  to  have  failed :  their 
not  doing  so  is  not  owing  to  the  discretion  of  the  Church.  Though 
there  are  many  instances  in  which  the  best  have  been  offered  in  this 
service,  talent  and  piety  of  the  highest  order  freely  dedicated,  due  care 
has  not  always  been  taken  in  selecting  "  the  messengers  of  the  churches." 
Are  not  there,  even  now,  those  in  the  ministry  who  think  their  gifts 
would  be  wasted  in  the  Mission  work? 

Bishop  Patteson,  the  son  of  an  eminent  English  judge,  a  gentleman 
by  birth  and  education,  of  great  natural  gifts  and  very  considerable 
attainments,  with  every  inducement  to  remain  at  home,  severed  the 
dearest  family  and  sodal  ties,  thankfully  embraced  the  call  to  the 
fiurthest  part  of  the  globe,  engaged  in  the  most  repulsive  form  of  Mission 
toil  among  tribes  whose  ferocity  and  cannibalism  have  inspired  a 
world-wide  hoxror,  and  was  often  depressed  by  a  sense  of  his  own  insuf- 
ficiency, his  lack  of  the  needed  qualifications.  No  thought  of  his  being 
"  thrown  away "  ever  entered  his  mind.  Talents,  acquirements,  com- 
forts, necessaries,  property,  life,  were  laid  upon  God's  altar,  with  regret 
that  he  had  not  more  to  offer.   He  is  entitled  to  speak  and  be  heard : — 

"  We  must  not  send  our  refuse  men  to  the  colonies.  Newly-forming 
societies  must  be  moulded  by  men  of  energy  and  power,  and  high  character ; 
in  fact.  Churches  must  be  organized,  the  Gospel  must  be  preached  by 
men  of  earnest  zeal  for  God*s  glory  in  the  salvation  of  souls.  To  lower 
the  standard  of  Christian  life  by  exhibiting  a  feeble,  famt  glimmering, 
instead  of  a  burning,  shining  light,  is  to  stamp  upon  the  native  mind  a 
fialse  impresBion,  it  may  be  for  ever."  (YoL  L,  p.  214.) 

'*  Our  difficulty  is  in  training  and  organizing  nations,  raising  them  firom 
heathenism  to  the  life,  morally  and  socially,  of  a  Christian.  This  is 
what  I  find  so  hard.  The  communication  of  religious  truth  by  word  of 
mouth  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  work.  The  real  difficulty  is  to  do  for 
them  what  parents  do  for  their  children,— assist  them  to,  nay,  almost 
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force  upon  them*  the  praotieal  applieation  of  GhxistiAn  doeiriiie.  This 
descends  to  the  smallest  matteiB,— washing,  scrabbing,  sweeping,  all 
actions  of  personal  cleanliness,  introdneing  method  and  order,  habita  of 
indnstry,  regularity,  giving  just  notions  of  exchange,  barter,  trade, 
management  of  criminals,  division  of  labour.  To  do  all  this  and  yet  not 
interfere  with  the  offices  of  the  chief,  and  to  be  the  model  and  pattam  of 
it,— who  is  sufficient  for  it  ?  "  (VoL  L,  p.  860.) 

"Even  one  good  man  might  introdnoe  religion  here  as  wo  havo 
received  it— pure  and  nndefiled.  0 !  that  there  were  men  who  could 
believe  this,  and  come  out  unconditionally,  placing  themfldves  in  the 
Bishop's  hands  unreservedly.  He  must  know  the  wants  and  ctroom- 
stances  of  the  islands  far  better  than  they  can,  and  therefore  no  man 
ought  to  stipulate  as  to  his  location,  etc.  Did  the  early  teachers  do  bo  ? 
Did  Titns  ever  think  of  saying  to  St.  Paul,  *Mind,  I  must  be  an  elder, 
or  bishop,'  or  whatever  he  was,  of  Crete  ?  Just  as  if  that  frame  ci  mind 
was  coxppatible  with  a  real  desire  to  do  what  Uttle  one  can,  by  God's 

help,  to  bring  the  heathen  to  a  knowledge  of  Christ But  what  am  I? 

In  many  respects  not  so  well  qualified  for  the  work  as  many  men  who 
yet,  perhaps,  have  had  a  less  complete  education.  I  know  nothing  of 
mechanics,  and  can't  teach  common  things.  I  am  not  apt  to  teaoh  any- 
thing, I  fear,  having  so  long  deferred  to  leam  the  art  of  teaching ;  bat, 
of  course,  exposing  one's  own  short-comings  is  easy  enough.  How  to 
get  the  right  sort  of  men  ?  First  qualification  is  oonmion  sense,  gnided, 
of  course,  by  religious  principle.  Some  aptitude  for  langnages ;  but  that 
is  of  so  little  consequence  that  I  would  almost  say  no  <me  was  suffioient 
by  itself  as  a  qualifioation.  Of  course  the  Mission-work  tends  inunensely 
to  improve  all  earnest  men ;  the  eccentricities  and  superfluities  disappear 
by  degrees  as  the  necessary  work  approves  itself  to  the  affection  and 
intellect."  (Vol.  i.,  p.  878.) 

"  I  can  hardly  tell  you  how  much  I  regret  not  knowing  something 

about  the  treatment  of  simple  surgical  eases.    If  when  with  W 1  had 

studied  the  practical, — ^bled,  drawn  teeth,  mixed  medicines,  rolled  legs, 
perpetually,  it  would  have  been  worth  something.  Surely  I  might  have 
foreseen  aJl  this  I  I  really  don't  know  how  to  find  the  time  or  the 
opportunity  for  learning.  How  true  it  is  that  men  require  to  be  trained 
for  their  particular  work !  I  am  now  just  in  a  position  to  know 
what  to  leam  were  I  once  more  in  England.  Spend  one  day  with  old 
Fry  (mason),  another  with  John  Venn  (carpenter),  and  two  every  week 
at  the  Exeter  Hospital,  and  not  look  on  and  see  others  work — ^there's  the 
mischief;  do  it  oneself.  Make  a  chair,  a  table,  a  box ;  fit  everything; 
help  in  every  part  of  making  and  famishing  a  house,  that  ia,  a  cottage. 
Do  enough  of  every  part  to  be  able  to  do  the  whole.  Begin  by  felling  a 
tree ;  saw  it  into  planks,  mix  the  lime,  see  the  right  proportion  of  sand, 
etc.,  know  how  to  choose  a  good  lot  of  timber,  fit  handles  for  tools,  etc. 

<*  Many  trades  need  not  be  attempted;  but  every  missionary*  ought 
to  be  a  carpenter,  a  mason,  something  of  a  butcher,  and  a  good  deal  of  a 
cook.  Suppose  yourself  without  a  servant,  and  nothing  for  dinner  to- 
morrow but  some  potatoes  in  the  bam,  and  a  fowl  running  about  in  the 

*  To  people  sitnated  as  the  Melanesians.— Edit. 
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yard.     That's  the  kind  of  thing  for  a  yonng  fellow  going  into  a  new 
oonntry  to  imagine  to  himsell    If  a  little  knowledge  of  glazing  conld  be 
added,  it  wonld  be  a  grand  thing,  just  enough  to  fit  in  panes  to  window- 
firames ;  which  last,  of  ooTVse,  he  ought  to  make  himself.    Much  of  this 
cannot  be  done  for  yon.    I  can  bay  window-firames  in  Auckland,  and 
glass ;  but  I  can't  carry  a  man  a  thousand  miles  in  my  pocket  to  put 
that  glass  into  these  firames ;  and  if  it  is  done  in  New  Zealand,  ten  to 
one  it  gets  broken  on  the  voyage ;  whereas  glass  by  itself  will  pack  weU. 
Besides,  a  pane  gets  broken,  and  then  I  am  in  a  nice  fix.    To  know  how 
to  tinker  a  bit  is  a  good  thing ;  else  your  only  sancepan  or  tea-kettle 
may  be  lying  by  you  useless  for  months.    In  fact,  if  I  had  known  all  this 
before,  I  should  be  just  ten  times  as  useM  as  I  am  now."  (Vol.  L,  p.  878.) 
"  We  are  sadly  in  want  of  men ;  yet  we  cannot  write  to  ask  persons 
to  come  out  for  this  work  who  may  be  indisposed,  when  they  arrive  in 
Hew  Zealand,  to  carry  out  the  particular  system  on  which  the  Bishop 
proceeds.  Any  man  who  wonld  come  out  and  consent  to  spend  a  summer 
at  the  Melanesian  school  in  New  Zealand,  in  order  to  learn  his  work, 
and  would  give  up  any  preconceived  notions  of  his  own  about  the 
way  to  conduct  missionary  work  that  might  militate  against  the  Bishop's 
plan — such  a  man  would  be,  of  course,  the  very  person  we  want ;  but  we 
must  try  to  make  people  understand  that  half-educated  men  will  not  do 
for  this  work.    Men  sent  out  as  clergymen  to  the  Mission-field  who 
would  not  have  been  thought  fit  to  receive  holy  orders  at  home,  are  not 
at  all  the  men  we  want.    It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  such  men  would 
really  understand  the  natives,  love  them,  and  live  with  them ;  but  they 
would  be  great  dons,  keeping  the  natives  at  a  distance,  assuming  that 
they  could  have  little  in  conmion,  etc., — ideas  wholly  destructive  of  suc- 
cess in  missionary  or  in  any  work.    That  pride  of  race  which  prompts  a 
white  man  to  regard  coloured  people  as  inferior  to  himself,  is  strongly 
ingrained  in  most  men's  minds,  and  must  be  wholly  eradicated  before 
they  will  ever  win  the  hearts,  and  thus  the  souls,  of  the  heathen." 
(Vol.  L,  p.  404.) 

"  I  think,  therefore,  that  men  are  needed  who  have  what  I  may  call 
strong  religious  conmion  sense  to  adapt  Christianity  to  the  wants  of 
the  various  nations  that  live  in  Melanesia,  without  compromising  any 
truth  of  doctrine  or  principle  of  conduct — men  who  can  see,  in  the 
midst  of  the  errors  and  superstitions  of  a  people,  whatever  fragment  of 
truth  or  symptom  of  a  yearning  after  something  better  may  exist  among 
them,  and  make  that  the  point  d*appui  upon  which  they  may  build  up 
the  structure  of  Christian  teaching.  Men,  moreover,  of  industry  they 
must  be ;  for  it  is  useless  to  talk  of  *  picking  up  languages.'  Of  course 
in  a  few  days  a  man  may  learn  to  talk  superficially  and  inaccurately 
on  a  few  subjects,  but  to  teach  Christianity,  a  man  must  know  the  Ian* 
guage  well,  and  this  is  learnt  only  by  hard  work. 

*«  Then,  again,  unless  a  man  can  dispense  with  what  we  ordinarily 
call  comfort  or  luxuries  to  a  great  extent,  and  knock  about  anywhere 
in  Melanesian  huts,  he  can  hardly  do  much  work  in  this  Mission.  The 
climate  is  so  warm,  that,  to  my  mind,  it  quite  supplies  the  place  of  the 
houses,  clothing,  and  food  of  old  days ;  yet  a  man  cannot  accommodate 
himself  to  aU  at  once.    I  don't  say  that  it  came  naturally  to  me  five 
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years  ago  as  it  does  now,  when  I  feel  at  home  anywhere*  and  eeaae  to 
think  it  odd  to  do  things  which,  I  suppose,  yon  would  think  TSiy  eztm- 
ordinary  indeed. 

**  But  most  of  aU— for  this  makes  all  easy— ^nen  are  wanted  who  really 
do  desire  in  their  hearts  to  live  for  God.  and  the  world  to  eome,  and 
who  have  really  sought  to  sit  very  loosely  to  this  world.  The  enjoy- 
ment, and  the  happiness,  and  the  peaee,  all  oome,  and  that  abundantly ; 
bat  there  is  a  condition,  and  the  first  rob  is  a  hard  one,  and  lasts  a  good 
while. 

"  Naturally  buoyant  spirits,  the  gift  of  a  merry  heart,  ai«  a  great 
help ;  for  oftentimes  a  man  may  have  to  spend  months  withoat  any 
white  man  within  hundreds  of  miles,  and  it  is  very  depressing  to  li?e 
alone  in  the  midst  of  heathenism.  But  there  must  be  many  many 
fellows  pulling  up  to  Surley  to-nig^t  who  may  be  well  able  to  puU 
together  with  one  on  the  Pacific — ^young  fellows  whose  enthusiasm  is 
not  mere  excitement  of  animal  spirits,  and  whose  pluck  and  courage  are 
given  them  to  stand  the  roughnesses  (such  as  they  are)  of  a  missionary 
life.  For,  dear  uncle,  if  ever  you  talk  to  any  old  pupil  of  yours  about 
the  work,  don*t  let  him  suppose  that  it  is  consistent  with  ease  and  absence 
of  anxiety  and  [labour.]  When  on  shore  at  Kohinearama,  we  live  vary 
cosily,  as  I  think.  Some  might  say  .we  have  no  society,  very  simple  fere, 
etc. ;  I  don't  think  any  man  would  really  find  it  so.  But  in  the  islands 
I  don't  wish  to  conceal  from  any  one  that,  measured  by  the  rule  of  the 
English  gentleman's  household,  there  is  a  great  difference.  Why  should 
it,  however,  be  measured  by  this  standard  ?  I  can  truly  say  that  ws 
have  hitherto  always  had  what  is  necessary  for  health,  and  what 
does  any  one  need  more  ? — ^though  I  like  more  as  much  as  any  one." 
(Vol.  i.,  p.  619.) 

"  And  then  San  Cristoval,  sixty  miles  long,  with  its  villages  and  lan- 
guages, and  Malanta,  over  eighty  mUeslong,  and  Guadalcanar,  seventy ! 
It  is  a  silly  thought,  or  a  vain  human  wish,  but  I  feel  as  if  I  longed  to 
be  in  fifty  or  a  hundred  places  at  once.    But  God  will  send  qualified 

men  in  the  good  time As  for  openings  for  men  of  the  right  sorti 

they  abound.  Beally,  if  I  were  free  to  locate  myself  on  an  island  instead 
of  going  about  to  all,  I  hardly  know  to  which  of  some  four  or  five  I 
ought  to  go.  But  it  is  of  no  use  to  have  men  who  are  not  precisely  the 
kind  of  men  wanted.  Somehow  one  can't  as  yet  leam  to  ask  men  to  do 
things  that  one  does  oneself  as  a  matter  of  course.    It  needs  a  course 

of  traming  to  get  rid  of  conventional  notions Mr.  Fxitt  and  Mr. 

Dudley  are  bad  swimmers,  and  Mr.  Eerr  not  first-rate.  My  constant 
thought  is,  *  By  what  means  will  God  provide  for  the  introduction  of 
Ohristianity  into  these  islands  ? '  and  my  constant  prayer  that  He  will 
reveal  such  means  to  me,  and  give  me  grace  to  use  them. 

"  What  reality  there  is  in  such  a  work  as  this  I  What  continual  need 
of  guidance  and  direction  I  I  here  see  before  me  now  an  island  strstch- 
ing  away  twenty-five  miles  in  length.  Last  night  I  left  one  sixty  miles 
long.  I  know  that  hundreds  are  living  there  ignorant  of  God, — ^wild  men, 
cannibals,  addicted  to  every  vice.  I  know  that  Christ  died  for  them,  and 
that  the  message  is  for  them  too.  How  am  I  to  deliver  it  ?  How  find 
an  entrance  among  them  ?    How,  when  I  have  learnt  their  language, 
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speak  to  fhem  of  religion,  so  as  not  to  introdaoe  unnecessary  obstacles 
to  the  reception  of  it,  nor  compromise  any  of  its  commands  ? 

«  Thank  God,  I  can  fall  back  upon  many  points  of  solid  comfort — 
cbiefest  of  all,  He  sees  and  knows  it  all  perfectly.  He  sees  the  islands, 
too,  and  loves  them, — ^how  infinitely  more  than  I  can  I  He  desires  to 
save  them.  He  is,  I  tmst,  sending  me  to  them.  He  will  bless  honest 
endeavonrs  to  do  His  will  among  them.  And  then  I  think  how  it  must 
all  appear  to  angels  and  saints,  how  differently  they  see  these  things. 
Already,  to  their  eyes,  the  light  is  breaking  forth  in  Melanesia ;  and  I 
take  great  comfort  from  this  thonght,  and  remember  that  it  does  not 
nuatter  whether  it  is  in  my  time, — only  I  must  work  on.  And  then  I 
think  of  the  prayers  of  the  Church,  ascending  oontinnally  for  the  con- 
version of  the  heathen ;  and  I  know  that  many  of  you  are  praying 
specially  for  the  heathen  of  Melanesia.  And  so  one's  thoughts  float  ont 
to  India,  and  China,  and  Japan,  and  Africa,  and  the  islands  of  the  sea, 
and  the  very  vastness  of  the  work  raises  one*s  thoughts  to  God,  as  the 
only  One  by  whom  it  must  be  done.*'  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  14.) 

"  I  am  not  in  any  hurry  for  men.     Norfolk  Island  has  given  me 
five  young  fellows  from  sixteen  to  twenty-one  years  of  age,  who  are 
very  useful.    One  has  been  with  me  a  year,  another  four  months.    They 
are  given  unreservedly  into  my  hands,  and  already  are  working  well 
into  our  school,  taking  the  superintendence  of  our  cooking,  0.^.,  off  our 
hands ;..... .and  they  are  being  educated  by  us  with  an  eye  to  their  future 

employment  (D.  V.)  as  missionaries.  I  would  not  wish  for  better  fellows ; 

their  moral  and  religious  conduct  is  really  singularly  good.    You  know 

their  circumstances  and  the  character  of  the  whole  conmiunity.    But  I 

should  be  thankful  by  and  by  to  have  men  equally  willing  to  do  anything, 

yet  better  educated  in  respect  of  book-knowledge.    No  one  is  ever  asked 

to  do  what  we  are  not  willing  to  do,  and  generally  are  in  the  habit  of 

doing  ourselves, — cooking,  working,  etc.,  etc.    But  the  Melanesian  lads 

really  do  all  this  kind  of  work  now.    I  have  sixty  mouths  to  fill ;  and 

Melanesian  boys,  told  out  week  by  week,  do  the  whole  of  the  cooking 

(simple  enough,  of  course)  for  us  all  with  perfect  punctuality.    I  don't 

think  any  particular  taste  for  languages  necessary  at  alL    Any  one  who 

will  work  hard  at  it  can  leam  the  language  of  the  particular  class  assigned 

to   him.      Earnest,  bright,  cheerful  fellows,  without  that  notion  of 

'  making  sacrifices,'  etc.,  perpetually  occurring  to  their  minds,  would  be 

invaluable. 

"  You  know  the  kind  of  men,  who  have  got  rid  of  the  conventional 
notion  that  more  self-denial  is  needed  for  a  missionary  than  for  a  sailor  or 
soldier,  who  are  sent  anywhere,  and  leave  home  and  country  for  years,  and 
think  nothing  of  it,  because  they  go  *  on  duty.'  Alas  1  we  don't  so  read  our 
ordination-vows.  A  fellow  with  a  healthy,  active  tone  of  mind,  plenty  of 
enterprise,  and  some  enthusiasm,  who  makes  the  best  of  everything,  and^ 
above  all,  does  not  think  himself  better  than  other  people  because  he  is 
engaged  in  Mission  work, — ^that  is  the  fellow  we  want.  I  assume,  of 
course,  the  existence  of  sound  religious  principle  as  the  greatest  qualifi- 
cation of  all.  Now,  if  there  be  any  young  persons  whom  you  could  wish 
to  see  engaged  in  this  Mission  now  at  St.  Mark's,  or  if  you  know  of  any 
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Buohy  and  feel  justified  in  speaking  to  them,  you  will  be  doing  a  gieat 
kindness  to  note,  and,  I  beHeye,  aiding  materially  in  this  work. 

"  I  should  not  wish  at  idl  any  young  man  to  be  pledged  to  anything ; 
as  on  my  part  I  will  not  pledge  myself  to  accept,  much  less  ordMn,  any 
man  of  whom  I  have  no  personal  knowledge.  But  let  any  one  really  in 
earnest,  with  a  desire  and  intention  (as  fiur  as  he  is  oonoemed)  to  join  the 
Mission,  come  to  me  in  about  December  or  Jannaiy  in  any  year.  Then 
he  will  live  at  the  Mission  college  till  the  end  of  April,  and  can  see 
for  himself  the  mode  of  life  at  the  Central  Smnmer  School  in  New 
Zealand.  Then  let  him  take  a  voyage  with  me,  see  Melanesiansin  tbair 
own  homes,  stop  for  a  while  at  Mota, — 0.  ^.,  make  trial  of  the  dimaAe, 
etc.,  etc.,  and  then  let  me  have  my  decisive  talk  with  him. 

"  If  he  will  not  do  for  the  work,  I  must  try  and  find  other  employ- 
ment for  him  in  some  New  Zealand  diocese,  or  help  to  pay  his  passage 
home.  I  don*t  think  such  a  person  as  you  would  recommend  would  iisil 
to  make  himself  useful ;  but  I  must  say  plainly  that  I  would  rather 
not  have  a  man  from  England  at  all,  than  be  bound  to  accept  one  who 
might  not  thoroughly  and  cordially  work  into  the  general  system  that 
we  have  adopted.  We  live  together  entirely,  all  meals  in  common,  same 
cabin,  same  hut,  and  the  general  life  and  energy  of  us  all  would  be 
damaged  by  the  introduction  of  any  one  discordant  element.  You  will 
probably  say,  '  Men  won't  go  out  on  these  terms,'  and  this  is  indeed 
probable;  yet  if  they  are  the  right  fellows  for  this  work, — ^wholly 
anomalous,  unlike  all  other  work  that  they  have  thought  of  in  many 
respects, — ^they  will  think  that  what  I  say  is  reasonable,  and  like  the  pros* 
pect  all  the  better  (I  think)  because  they  see  that  it  means  downright  work 
in  a  cheery,  happy,  hopeful,  friendly  spirit. 

"  A  man  who  takes  the  sentimentiJ  view  of  coral  islands  and  cocoa- 
nuts,  of  course,  is  worse  than  useless ;  a  man  possessed  with  the  idea 
that  he  is  making  a  sacrifice  will  never  do ;  and  a  man  who  thinks  any 
kind  of  work  *  beneath  a  gentleman,'  will  simply  be  in  the  way,  and 
be  rather  uncomfortable  at  seeing  the  Bishop  do  what  he  thinks 
degrading  to  do  himself.  I  write  all  this  quite  freely,  wishing  to  con- 
vey, if  possible,  some  idea  to  you  of  the  kind  of  men  we  need.  And 
if  the  right  fellow  is  moved  by  God's  grace  to  come  out,  what  a  wel- 
come we  will  give  him,  and  how  happy  he  will  soon  be  in  a  woik  the 
abundant  blessings  of  which  none  can  know  as  we  know  them."  (VoL  ii., 
p.  26.)  Farther  on  he  exclaims,  "  Alas !  you  can't  put  hearty  love  for 
strangers  into  men's  hearts  by  paying  them  sahuies." 

« I  must  confess  that  I  distrust  greatly  the  method  adopted  still  in 
some  places  of  sending  out  men  as  cated&ists  and  missionaries,  simply 
because  they  appear  to  be  zealous  and  anxious  to  engage  in  mission- 
ary work.  A  very  few,  well  educated,  who  will  really  tzy  to  under- 
stand what  heathenism  is,  and  will  seek,  by  God's  blessing,  to  work 
honestly  without  prejudice  and  without  an  indiscriminating  admiration 
for  aU  their  own  national  tastes  and  modes  of  thought — ^a  few  such 
men  agreeing  well  together  and  co-operating  heartily,  will  probably  be 
enabled  to  lay  foundations  for  an  enduring  work.  I  do  not  at  all  wish 
to  apply  hastily  for  men— for  any  kind  of  men— to  fill  up  posts  that  I 
Bhall  indeed  be  thankftil  to  occupy  with  the  right  sort  of  men.    I  much 
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prefer  waiting  till  it  mAy  please  God  to  put  it  into  the  head  of  some  two 
or  three  more  men  to  join  the  Mission — ^years  hence  it  may  be.  We 
need  only  a  few.  I  don't  snppose  that  ten  years  hence  I  shonld  (if  alive) 
ever  wish  to  have  more  than  six  or  eight  clergy ;  becanse  their  work  will 
be  the  training  of  yonng  natives,  to  be  themselves  teachers,  and,  I  pray 
God,  missionaries  in  dne  time 

"  Two  plans  are  open  for  obtaining  a  supply  of  yonng  men :  first,  I  may 
reoeive  some  few  ready  trained,  who,  nevertheless,  will  have  to  learn 
the  partienlar  lessons  that  can  only  be  tanght  here  on  the  spot ;  secondly, 
I  may  have  youths  of  (say)  sixteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age  sent  ont  from 
snch  a  school  as  B.  H.*s,  for  example,  who  will  come  with  a  good  general 
knowledge  of  ordinary  things,  and  receive  a  special  training  from  myself. 
I  think,  too,  that  New  Zealand  will  now  and  then  snpply  an  oamest, 
active-minded  yonng  fellow,  who  will  be  no  Greek  or  Latin  scholar,  yet 
may  find  a  useful  niche  in  which  he  may  be  placed.  At  present  I  have 
means  only  to  maintain  one  or  two  such  persons,  and  this  because  I  am 
able  to  use  the  money  my  dear  father  left  me  for  this  purpose.  Indeed, 
I  have  no  other  use  for  it.  The  money  received  on  public  account 
would  not  keep  the  Mission  in  its  present  state ;  and'  the  expenditure 
ought  to  be  increased  by  maintaining  more  scholars  and  teachers.'* 
(Vol.  iL,  p.  66.) 

"  I  have  for  years  thought  that  we  seek  in  our  Missions  a  great  deal  too 
much  to  make  English  Christians  of  our  converts.  We  consciously  and 
unanimously  assume  English  Christianity  (as  something  distinct,  I  mean, 
from  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England)  to  be  necessary ;  much  as  so 
many  people  assume  the  relation  of  Church  and  State  in  England  to  be 
the  typical  and  normal  condition  of  the  Church  which  should  be  every- 
where reproduced.    Evidently  the  heathen  man  is  not  treated  fairly,  if 

we  encumber  our  message  with  unnecessary  requirements Now  any 

one  can  see  what  mistakes  we  have  made  in  India.  Few  men  think 
themselves  into  the  state  of  the  Eastern  mind,  feel  the  dif&oulties  of  the 
Asiatic,  and  divine  the  way  in  which  Christianity  should  be  presented  to 
him. 

«<  We  seek  to  denationalise  these  races,  as  far  as  I  can  see ;  whereas 
we  ought  surely  to  o&ange  as  little  as  possible — only  what  is  clearly 
incompatible  with  the  simplest  form  of  Christian  teaching  and  practice. 
I  don't  mean  that  we  are  to  compromise  truth,  but  to  study  the  native 
character,  and  not  present  the  truth  in  an  unnecessarily  unattractive 
form.  Don't  we  overlay  it  a  good  deal  with  human  traditions,  and  still 
more  often  take  it  for  granted  that  what  suits  us  must  be  necessary  for 

them,  Kadvice  vertaf Many  of  our  missionaries  are  not  accustomed, 

not  taught  to  think  of  these  things.  They  grow  up  with  certain  modes 
of  thought,  hereditary  notions,  and  they  seek  to  reproduce  these,  no 
respect  being  had  to  the  utterly  dissimilar  character  and  circumstances 
of  the  heathen," 


^^r> 
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THE  ABYAN  POPULATION  OP  INDIA. 

Thx  popnlaUon  of  India  is  divided  into  two  gnat  eltMHWW,  the  Azyan 
to  the  north,  the  Turanian  or  Dravidian  to  the  south.  Which  of  these 
iB  the  most  ancient,  is  etill  a  moot  point  among  ethnologista ;  nor  is  it 
any  part  of  onr  present  purpose  to  discuss  the  subject  in  an  etfanolo. 
gical  point  of  view.  When  India  was  yet  in  possession  of  rode,  and  as 
they  may  be  termed  aboriginal  tribes,  a  vigorous  race  invaded  the 
country  from  the  north-west,  and  made  a  permanent  settlemfint  in  the 
northern  portion  of  it,  which  was  destined  not  only  to  subvert  the  original 
possessors,  but  to  effect  the  gradual  subjugation  and  civilization  of  by  far 
the  greater  portion  of  its  population,  and  to  establish  its  own  TOtigion, 
which  in  essentials  has  changed  but  little  to  the  present  period.  These 
invaders  were  Aryans,  who,  at  a  distance  of  time  now  unascertainaUe 
emigrated  in  successive  waves,  from  Central  Asia  as  it  is  supposed,  not 
only  to  India,  but  to  the  west,  where  their  traces  are  distinctly  followed 
by  ethnological  science.  To  the  east  their  course  is  more  readily 
definable  than  to  the  west.  Whether  through  Afghanistan,  or  Eaahmere, 
or  probably  both,  this  hardy  intellectual  race  brought  with  them 
their  flocks  and  herds,  their  noble  language,  and  a  oertam  degree  of  eivil- 
ization,  which  became  advanced  under  conquest  and  possession.  The 
Aryans  drew  to  themselves  portions  of  the  aboriginal  population,  as  they 
spread  over  the  fertile  lands  of  the  Gangetic  valley,  and  communitieB 
arose  which  were  united,  as  well  by  social  necessities  and  laws  as  by  the 
establishment  at  some  period  of  castes  or  divisions  which  prescribed  their 
separation  into  priests,  warriors,  merchants,  cultivators,  and  handi- 
oraftsmeu,  which  still  continue.  These  facts  we  can  trace  from  the 
specimens  of  early  literature  which  have  survived  among  the  northern 
Aryans ;  but  we  have  no  similar  records  among  the  southern  Turanians, 
where  the  same  results  as  in  the  north  followed  in  a  modified  form,  though 
of  the  means  by  which  they  were  accomplished  there  is  no  evidenoOt  till 
a  period  apparently  long  subsequent. 

Although  the  early  part  of  the  progress  of  India  to  the  present  condi- 
tion of  its  population  can  only  be  followed  very  dimly,  yet  it  is  quite 
possible  to  define  the  effect  and  influences  of  ihe  position,  soil,  and 
climate  of  the  fertile  regions  in  which  the  Aryans  settled.  The  first 
locality  with  which  they  can  be  identified,  is  the  small  district  called 
Hastinapoor,  a  little  to  the  north-west  of  Delhi;  and  which,  as '  Brahma 
Verta,'  is  still  held  sacred.  Thence,  as  their  conquests  extended, 
monarchies  were  founded  in  Oude,  in  Behar,  in  Bengal,  and  in  Central 
India ;  sometimes  separate  dynasties,  sometimes  under  empires  whose 
authority  included  all;  again  subdividing  according  to  the  various 
political  revolutions  which  from  time  to  time  occurred.  Out  of  their 
original  language  several  dialects  were  formed ;  Kashmeeriand  Poigabi, 
to  the  north-west,  Hindi  in  the  centre,  and  Bengali  in  the  east,  extending 
from  the  sea  to  the  Himalaya,  and  now  spoken  by  fifty  millions  of  souls. 
From  the  Aryan  stock  also  were  formed  the  languages  of  Guzerat  and 
Maharashtra,  the  latter  extending  southwards  as  far  as  the  ^owfinaf  of  the 
Dravidian  languages  of  the  south. 

Of  the  condition  of  the  social  polity  and  xeh'gion  of  the  Aryan  people 
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we  have  the  earliest  record  in  the  InstitnteB  of  Menn,  compiled  probably 
nearly  three  thousand  years  ago ;  and  these,  with  the  epics  of  the 
Bamayon  and  Mahabharat,  enable  xlb  to  determine  with  some  aocnracy 
that  the  ancient  Aryan  civilization  had  attained  a  practical  and  usefdl 
elevation,  and  operated  upon  the  people  in  a  beneficial  manner,  so  as  to 
be  the  foundation  of  future  progress.  In  order  to  make  this  progress 
more  easily  xmderstood  in  connection  with  the  geology,  soil,  and  climate 
of  India,  we  propose  to  divide  the  whole  continent  into  zones  of  five 
degrees  of  latitude  each ;  commencing  from  the  north,  and  proceeding 
in  each  ease  from  the  western  boundary  to  the  eastern,  whether  of  land 
or  ocean. 

The  northernmost  point  of  India  Proper,  which  is  just  within  the 
thirty-fifth  parallel  of  northern  latitude,  is  the  boundary  of  Eashmere, 
which  has  a  history  of  its  own  apart  from  India,  and  which  begins, 
according  to  the  ancient  work  Bajah  Turangiri,  in  8714  B.C.,  or  at  a  very 
considerably  more  remote  period  than  the  earliest  confirmed  Aryan  date. 
The  dynasty  then  reigning  was  the  Eaurava,  which  lasted  till  2448  b.o. 
It  was  succeeded  by  the  first  Gonardhya  till  1217  b.o.,  and  the  second 
Gonardhya  reigned  up  to  216  b.o.    Other  dynasties  followed ;  snake  and 
fire  worshippers,  Boodhist,  reverting  to  the  original  Hindoo  faith  as  it 
arose  after  the  expulsion  of  Boodhism.    This,  therefore,  is  a  long  record 
of  the  most  ancient  civilization,  and  Eashmere  was  evidently  a  powerful 
monarchy,  having  authority  as  for  as  the  Dekhan  in  the   Boodhist 
period,  as  its  excavated  temples  and  erections  prove.    In  Eashmere,  the 
first  Aryans  had  found  a  soil  and  climate  which  induced  progress  in 
invention  and  forms  of  art  which  still  prevail.    Even  the  earlier  popula- 
tion seem  to  have  produced  architects  and  sculptors  as  well  as  historians 
and  poets.  The  Eashmerians  were  excellent  dyers  and  weavers,  and  their 
shawls  and  other  fikbrics  found  markets  in  Persia  and  Egypt,  possibly 
Greece  and  Bome.    They  understood  the  art  of  making  dams  in  their 
rivers  and  employing  their  waters  for  irrigation.    They  used  boats  on 
their  lakes,  and  built  houses  and  cities.    If  their  civilization  did  not 
advance,  it  at  least  existed  tiU  their  conquest  by  the  Mussulmans  in  1826 
A.i>.,  when  it  received  a  check  which  it  has  never  recovered.    At  the 
earliest  period  of  their  history,  that  is,  from  8000  b.o.,  the  population  had 
been  not  only  highly  intelligent  but  really  intellectual.    Their  charming 
climate  had  regular  and  harmonious  seasons,  with  neither  cold  nor  heat 
in  excess,  and  the  softening  influences  of  its  lovely  scenery  induced  a 
like  harmony  in  the  people.    The  original  rude  habits  of  the  Oentral 
Asian  invaders  seem  to  have  been  softened  by  these  influences.    No 
martial  zeal  appears,  nor  is  there  any  grand  development  of  science  and 
literature ;  but  there  was  a  gradual  establishment  of  intellectual  pursuits, 
which  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  situation.    The  Eashmerians  were 
then,  as  they  are  now  in  a  great  measure,  cut  off  from  the  world  without, 
and  but  for  the  local  incentives  of  position,  soil,  and  climate,  would 
probably  never  have  overcome  the  rudeness  of  their  original  condition. 
Were  Eashmere  now  in  our  possession,  its  people  would,  we  think,  show 
an  earnest  desire  for  education  and  the  means  of  attaining  an  advanced 
civilized  culture. 
Following  the  line  wluob  dirergea  from  the  borders  of  Eashmere  to 
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the  sonth,  the  western  part  of  the  Indian  frontier  begins.  It  is  peopled 
by  fierce  tribes  of  Afghan  Mussulmans,  some  of  whom  are  our  own  snb- 
jects ;  others  belong,  nominally  at  least,  to  the  mler  of  Eabool,  bat  axe 
virtually  independent.  The  people  are  what  the  country  they  live  in  haa 
made  them.  It  is  of  the  wildest  oharaoter,  consisting  of  long  yalleys 
which  lead  up  into  the  Hindoo  Eoosh,  where  are  tribes  ahnost  unlmowii 
as  yet,  and  each  wilder  than  the  other.  These  Afghans  are  well  olothedt 
well  housed,  and  have  elements  of  govemment  among  theaiseWee*  bnl 
no  civilization ;  as  they  were  always,  so  they  are  now,  presenting  the 
strongest  contrast  to  the  Eashmerians — ^warlike,  aggressive,  bigoted,  and 
treacherous,  but  with  a  love  of  country  which  amounts  to  patriotiam* 
They  are  impatient  of  authority,  and  it  is  most  probable  were  never 
ruled  over  by,  or  made  dependent  upon,  any  kingdom.  FredaUny  and 
mischievous,  the  Emperor  Akbar  tried  to  reduce  them,  but  an  army  of 
eight  thousand  of  the  best  Moghul  soldiers  sent  against  them  in  1586 
perished  to  a  man  in  their  defiles,  and  the  attempt  was  never  renewed. 
Our  contests  with  them  have  been  solely  with  the  object  of  reskaining 
their  aggressions. 

Following  the  line  of  western  mountains  to  the  south,  are  a  tbxMj  of 
Afghan  tribes  who  inhabit  the  plain  between  the  Indus  and  the  western 
range,  and  the  ravines  which  lead  to  the  plateau  above.  They  are  of  the 
same  rude  independent  character  as  the  Swatees,  though  of  late  yeaxSt 
since  the  occupation  of  the  Punjab  by  the  British,  they  have  been  oon« 
siderably  restrained,  and  some  of  them  are  British  subjects.  The  tribes 
nearest  the  frontier  are  Eusofzye,  Tanaolee,  Momund,  OoimaDayep 
Phoond,  Ehuttuk,  Kurral  or  Ehurl,  Afeedee,  Wuzeeree,  Suddosyov  «nd 
others,  who  form  a  continuous  line  from  the  extreme  north-west  point  of 
India  to  the  latitude  of  Mooltan.  There  is  no  real  element  of  oiviliaa- 
tion  among  these  tribes,  and  the  greatest  safeguard  against  their  eom- 
bination  for  predatory  invasions  is  their  inability  to  agree  among  tham- 
selves.  They  have  some  virtues,  but  they  are  fedthless,  arrogant,  and 
would  be  mischievous  were  they  not  strictly  watched  and  curbed.  They 
have  never  mingled  with  the  people  of  India,  except  when  as  soldiers 
they  have  made  local  settlements,  as  for  instance  in  Bohilkhund,  Tonk, 
and  Bhopal,  where  in  many  respects  they  preserve  their  national 
character. 

Eastwards  from  the  line  of  the  Indus,  the  population  is  of  an  entirely 
different  character,  that  of  the  Punjab,  which,  originally  Aryan  in  part, 
witlv,a  great  admixture  of  wild  local  tribes,  Juts,  Gukkars,  and  Goojan, 
was  cemented  together  first  by  Hindooism,  and  in  later  times  by  eon- 
version  to  Sikhism,  which  has  nevertheless  left  a  strong  Hindoo  element. 
Many  successive  waves  of  conquest  and  occupancy  have  passed  over  this 
tract.  Persian,  Bactrian,  Greek,  and  Mussulman  by  turn,  have  sne- 
oeeded  the  Aryan,  and  have  all  contributed  to  modify  the  original  mde 
character  of  the  inhabitants.  Alexander,  in  824  b.o.,  found  the  western 
Aryan  kingdoms  in  possession  of  great  power  and  splendour,  and  their 
people  were  warlike,  wealthy,  and  prosperous,  civilized  and  intelleetnal 
beyond  the  expectation  of  the  Greeks,  who  learned  that  there  wereoHMr 
powerful  and  wealthy  native  kingdoms  to  the  eastward.  The  Qfeeks 
retired ;  but  interoonise  was  kept  up  with  them  wliiob»  throui^  tlie 
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esiablifllimeni  of  the  Grseoo-Bactiian  kingdoms  on  the  norfh-weet  fron- 
tier of  India,  contribnted  a  new  and  powerfol  stimnlnfl  to  the  already 
existing  Indian  oivilizatioB.  Periods  of  snake-worship  and  Boodhism 
snooeeded  in  the  Pnxyab,  and  were  followed  by  the  Massalinaninyasions» 
the  first  of  whioh,  in  a.d.  997,  was  met  by  Jngpal,  rc^ah  of  the  Punjab, 
who  was  defeated ;  and  the  first  lodgment  of  the  Mnssnhnans  was  made 
at  Peshawnr  by  Alp  Tugeen  of  Kandahar. 

Thenceforward,  till  the  final  Mussulman  conquest,  the  Punjab  con- 
tinued the  battle-ground  of  all  invading  Mussulmans,  and  sucoessiye 
hordes  of  the  same  religion,  until  the  Sikh  fedth  arose,  which  had  con- 
verted all  into  a  kind  of  repubHo  or  federaoy  of  local  chiefs,  up  to  the 
time  of  its  conquest  and  annexation  by  ourselves.  From  all  these  changes 
and  struggles,  as  weU  as  from  the  rude  elements  of  which  it  has  been 
composed,  we  find  little  evidence  of  any  intellectual  advancement  in  the 
population  of  the  Punjab :  the  original  Juts,  Goojars,  Gukkars,  and  the 
like,  who  were  cultivators  of  the  soil,  fill  their  old  places ;  while  the 
strictly  Hindoo  (Aryan)  Brahmans,  scribes,  merchants  and  traders,  arti- 
sans, and  others,  continue  as  a  distinctive  foreign  element,  and  do  not 
differ  from  the  same  classes  of  Hindoos  elsewhere,  forming  only  intel- 
lectual portions  of  the  people 

The  next  zone  we  propose  to  notice  is  that  lying  between  the  thirtieth 
parallel  of  latitude  to  the  north  and  the  twenty-fifth  to  the  south,  which 
has  formed  the  greatest  area  of  strictly  Aryan  development.  East  of  the 
Indus  and  the  sand  desert,  it  includes  paort  of  Bajpootana ;  and  from  the 
watershed  of  the  Indus  and  Ganges,  the  course  of  that  river  and  the 
Jumna  which  unite  at  Allahabad,  Oude,  Behar,  and  Northern  Bengal 

with  Assam,  and  the  mountains  and  their  tribes  as  far  as  Bormah 

About  midway  lies  the  great  valley  of  Nepal,  a  depression  like  that  of 
Kashmere,  but  having  no  intellectual  history  of  ancient  origin.  What 
the  originally  wild  tribes  possess  has  proceeded  from  the  Aryan 
Brahmans,  who,  disturbed  by  the  progress  of  the  Mussulman  faith, 
emigrated  in  large  numbers  from  Oude ;  and  by  intermixing  with  local 
tribes  the  present  population  and  its  divisions  were  produced 

Although  some  of  the  local  tribes  may  have  been  driven  by  the  Aryans 
into  the  fastnesses  of  the  southern  hills,  it  does  not  appear  that,  with 
very  partial  exceptions,  many  betook  themselves  to  the  lower  ranges  of 
the  Himalayas.  The  tribes  which  inhabit  these  localities  as  far  as  Assam 
are  xmquestionably  of  Tibetian  origin,  while  in  the  plains  of  the  Ganges 
there  is  undoubted  evidence  that  the  Aryans  incoiporatedmany  existing 
tribes  with  their  own  social  policy.  In  Oude,  Behar,  and  Northern 
Bengal,  for  instance,  we  find  the  Panole,  Masahar,  B^'war,  Dosadh, 
Bajbunsi,  Dome,  Cheroo,  Bhur,  Teekar,  Pasee,  Aghoree,  Eoeree,  Boksa, 
Aruk,  Tharoo,  Ehunjur,  and  the  like,  professing  Hindooism,  but  barely 
admitted  within  its  pale.  It  is  also  evident  from  their  habits  and  disposi- 
tion, as  well  as  from  their  physiognomy,  that  they  still  retain  much  of  their 
aboriginal  character.  We  can  thus  trace  the  remnants,  or  indications, 
of  the  original  elements  which  exist  in  the  population  of  the  greatest 
Aryan  division  of  India,  and  we  find  it  sparse  and  confused ;  what  there 
are,  belong  to  the  very  lowest  classes  in  the  Hindoo  scale.  Bising  from 
them  step  by  step,  to  the  head  of  all,  the  Brahmaui  we  find  the  upper 
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flltimtftii  to  be  highly  inielleotoal,  and  they  are,  and  always  have  be«n, 
peifeotly  distinct  from  the  rest.  Brahmans,  thongh  there  are  hnndreda 
of  their  diyisions,  are  yet  Brahmans,  who  may  eat  with  and  marry  with 
none  bnt  themselves ;  and  in  like  manner,  according  to  their  place  in 
the  social  scale  of  Hindooism,  are  the  Kshetrya  or  Bajpoot  wanior,  the 
Yaishya  whatever  profession  he  may  follow,  and,  lastly,  the  Sndra  or 
working  dass,  which  was  received  with  others,  including  the  aboriginal 
tribes,  into  its  capacious  and  widely-spread  branches. 

Here  also,  emigrating  from  Hastinapoor,  along  the  banks  of  the  Ganges 
and  Jnmna,  settled  the  flower  of  the  Aryan  race;  which  Hindoo  or 
Boodhist,  or  again  Hindoo,  fonnded  large  monarchies  and  empires,  which 
stretched  from  the  mountains  of  Assam  to  the  western  boondaries  of 
AQshanistan :  and  in  one  instance,  that  of  Bam,  King  of  Oude,  canied 
its  anns  to  the  south  and  invaded  Ceylon.  Here  reigned  the  great 
Boodhist  King  Asoka,  who,  250  b.o.,  spread  the  futh  he  professed  to  all 
the  surrounding  countries  of  Tibet,  Ghina,  Burmah,  and  Siam,  and  even, 
as  it  is  conjectured,  to  Greece  and  Bome.  At  this  period,  too.  Northern 
India  maintained  conmiercial  and  probably  political  relations  with  Egypt, 
with  Persia,  and  Arabia,  as  well  as  with  Bactria  and  Central  Asia.  While 
the  great  kingdoms  and  dynasties,  Mauryan,  Maghada,  Andhray  etc.» 
held  the  lines  of  the  principal  rivers  and  were  extending  Aryan  settle- 
ments to  the  south,  portions  of  the  warrior  division  of  Hindooism  held 
a  rougher  country  to  the  east  of  the  Indus,  and  founded  principalities  in 
Marwar,  Meywar,  Jondhpoor,  and  Jeypoor,  to  protect,  as  it  were,  the 
western  flank  of  the  Hindoo  dominion 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  soil  and  climate,  though  they  had  fostered 
civilized  progression  and  art,  and  had  produced  philosophers,  meta- 
physicians,  poets,  and  authors  in  every  branch  of  science  then  known, — 
had  increased  trade,  agriculture,  and  production — ^had  yet  reduced  the 
virility  and  self-maintaining  power  of  the  Aryan  nations.  These  had  been 
for  hundreds  of  centuries  without  any  new  infusion  of  Aryan  blood«  free 
from  all  interference  or  attempt  at  disturbance.  They  were  confessedly 
the  dominant  race  in  religion  as  well  as  in  politics.  They  had  no  aut- 
ward  enemies  upon  whom  they  could  turn  their  arms,  for  the  Himalaya 
and  the  hard,  sterile  country  to  the  north  held  out  no  encouragement 
to  advance  in  that  direction ;  while  to  the  south  a  belt  of  rugged 
country,  inhabited  by  rude,  warlike  tribes,  forbade  progress  to  the  £ur 
regions  of  the  south.  The  Aryans  therefore  remained  as  they  were, 
preying  on  themselves  in  contention  for  local  supremacy,  each  dynasty 
now  rising,  now  falling,  even  to  extinction,  replaced  by  another  whi^ 
had  only  the  same  inevitable  future — extinction  among  its  compeers,  or 
destruction  by  the  fierce  barbarian  tribes  from  the  west,  which  became 
dominant  in  turn.  History  only  repeats  itself,  and  in  the  overwhelming 
irruption  of  barbarous  nations  upon  Borne,  sunk  in  a  civilized  apathy 
and  luxury,  we  observe  the  strictest  analogy  between  the  Aiyans  and 
their  fierce,  rude  Afghan  conquerors.  By  these,  civilisation,  seienoe, 
and  literature  were  literally  crushed  out,  and  the  relics  only  were  left, 
which  we,  the  inheritors  of  conquerors  and  conquered  alike,  are  striving 
to  re-create  in  hoiiii.^Bdtnbwrgh  Bevieto. 
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ANNIVEBSAfiT  OF  THB  BATTLB 
OF  SBDAK. 

Ok  the  seoond  of  September, 
1870,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III. 
wrote  a  couple  of  lines  to  the  then 
King  of  Prassia : — "  My  brother,  not 
haying  been  able  to  find  death  at 
the  head  of  my  troops,  I  place  my 
sword  at  the  feet  of  your  Majesty. 
Napoleon."  What  that  short  note 
really  meant  for  France,  for  Ger- 
many,— ^whaty  indeed,  for  the  civil, 
ized  world, — ^we  are  only  now,  after 
the  lapse  of  five  years,  beginning  to 
realise.  The  Battle  of  Sedan  has 
been  compared  to  Waterloo, — ^not  as 
a  deliyeranoe  for  France  alone,  bnt  a 
promise  of  freedom  and  political 
advancement  for  all  Europe.  Such  it 
probably  was.  Every  one  who  heard 
of  that  sequel  to  Woerth,  Forbach, 
and  Saarbriick,  felt  that  the  capitu- 
lation, unprecedented  as  it  was, 
involved  much  more  than  either 
conqueror  or  vanquished  were 
prepared  to  look  for.  The  interval 
has  shown  the  vastness  of  the 
change  then  made  in  the  interna- 
tional life  of  Western  Europe, 
affecting  in  fact  the  destinies  of  men 
fiEur  and  near.  The  signal  overthrow 
of  the  French  army  of  the  north 
was  of  itself  a  memorable  event, 
and  it  was  quickly  followed  by  the 
Bwift  downfEd  of  one  who  for 
nineteen  years  had  largely  moulded 
the  policy  of  every  crowned  head, 
and  every  State,  of  his  time. 
BtiU  more  remarkable  was  the  col- 
lapse of  Napoleonism  itself:  politi- 
cal power  shifted  its  fawiilmr  Beat  in 
a  day,  never,  perhaps,  to  be  again 
set  up  in  Paris  at  least,  whatever 
the  "  luck  *'  which  the  first  Napo- 
leon held  to  be  an  essential  but  un- 
controllable element  in  war  may 
have  in  store  for  Berlin.  It  has 
been  well  said  :— "  Every  states- 
man in  Europe  felt  that  a  new  leaf 
of  history  had  been  turned  over,  and 


the  leaders  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
Church  were  quick  to  confess  the 
immense  importance  of  the  blow 
which  had  been  given  to  the  politi- 
cal power  of  the  Papacy.  The  vic- 
tory of  the  Germans  seemed,  in  fact, 
to  have  let  loose  new  currents  of 
influence,  which  might  colour  the 
stream  of  history  for  generations ; 
and  every  day  tends  to  strengthen 
that  anticipation .  For  good  or  evil, 
Sedan  brought  a  great  change  to 
England,  as  well  as  to  France  and 
Germany.  And  we  beheve  that,  on 
the  whole,  the  event  was  laden  with 
as  unmixed  good  as  we  can  expect 
to  find  in  any  of  the  great  incidents 
of  human  affidrs." 

And  there  is  no  need  to  be  unjust 
to  France :  it  would  be  ungratefid 
to  deny  the  benefits  which,  directly 
and  indirectly,  have  been  conferred 
upon  modem  society  by  her  genius 
and  influence.  Yet  who  will  attempt 
to  estimate  the  public  calamity,  had 
victory  at  Sedan  fallen  to  the  side  of 
Imperialism  ?  The  writer  already 
quoted  has  put  this  so  forcibly, 
that  we  cannot  do  better  than  repeat 
his  words : — **  It  may  be  quite  true 
that  the  French  people  were  not 
unwilling  to  be  launched  into  a  war 
which  promised  to  restore  their 
waning  influence ;  but  it  was  not 
the  less  essentially  an  Imperial 
war,  because  it  would  never  have 
been  undertakenif  the  interests  of  the 
Napoleonic  dynasty  had  not  been  at 
stake.  France  was  growing  weaiy 
of  her  gilded  servitude,  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  those  who  were  skilled  in 
reading  the  signs  of  coming  revolu- 
tion, she  would  soon  have  thrown 
it  off,  if  her  passions  had  not  been 
let  loose  in  one  of  those  wars  which 
the  Empire  had  more  than  once 
found  politically  convenient.  Paris 
was  becoming  more  hostile  every 
day,  and  its  satire  on  the  Imperial 
family  had  never  been  so  unsparing. 
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The  peasantry  seemed  to  be  losing 
some  of  their  fifldth  in  the  sagacity 
of  the  Emperor,  and,  worst  of  all, 
there  were  ominons  signs  of  disoon- 
tent  in  that  Army  whioh  had  been 
the  final  reply  to  all  the  a^^oments 
of  the  Opposition.  We  do  not  say 
that  the  Emperor  deliberately 
sought  for  the  distracting  influence 
of  a  war  because  he  felt  that  his 
power  was  slipping  from  him,  and 
that  his  son  might  never  snoceed 
to  his  throne ;  but  he  was  not  sorry 
to  take  advantage  of  a  shadowy  pre- 
text for  asserting  the  inflaenoe  of 
France,  although  when  he  came  to 
the  arbitrament  of  battle  he  seems 
to  have  anticipated  its  perils  with  a 
surer  judgment  than  his  infatuated 
oourtiers.  Nor  can  there  be  much 
doubt  that  the  clerical  influence  of 
the  court  was  put  forth  to  make 
him  seize  the  opportunity  of  crush- 
ing 'heretical'  Prussia,  in  whioh 
the  instinct  of  Rome  taught  her  to 
discern  a  deadly  foe.  These  influ- 
ences seem  to  have  been  overpower- 
ing at  the  last  moment,  when  the 
Emperor  was  still  hesitating. 
Blight  although  the  pressure  may 
have  been,  it  sufficed  to  turn  the 
delicate  balance  of  his  vacillating 
judgment,  and  the  Bome  he  had 
befriended  had  the  honour  of  push- 
ing him  into  the  abyss.  If  he  had 
been  victorious,  and  had  added  the 
Bhenish  Provinces  to  his  territory, 
his  enemies  believe  that  he  would 
have  permanently  established  his 
dynasty.  And  what  did  that  mean? 
Even  the  nineteen  years  ef  his  reign 
scarcely  give  a  sufficient  measure  of 
the  evil  that  would  have  befiUlen 
Europe." 

On  the  2nd  of  December,  1851, 
took  place  that  coup  d^iiat  whioh, 
80  far  from  being  a  stroke  of  states- 
manship, was  simply  one  of  those 
blows  of  vulgar  effirontery  and 
treachery  that  prove  successfril 
NcauM  men  of  average  honesty 


feel  they  dishonour  themselveff 
by  thinking  them  possible  in 
others.  Recent  and  solemn  oaths 
broken  by  the  nian  occupying  the 
foremost  place  in  his  oountrf; 
massacres  in  the  streets  of  Paxis; 
the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of 
Thiers,  Changamier,  Cavaignae. 
Bedean,  and  Lamoridare;  the 
banishment  of  members  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly  by  the  score ; 
hundreds  of  people  hostile  to 
the  [new  regime  deported  to  a 
climate  deliberately  chosen  for 
them  because  of  its  deadliness, 
were  but  a  few  items  in  a  long  list 
of  crimes  "  for  which  there  can  be 
no  excuse  so  long  as  truth  and 
falsehood,  justice  and  iojustioe, 
keep  their old-fkshioned  meanings." 
There  is  something  to  be  said, 
history  now  tells  us,  on  the  other 
side ;  but  seldom  has  the  world  seen 
a  like  triumph  of  wrong  so  publie, 
so  long-continued,  so  destrootive 
of  the  first  principles  of  healthy 
national  life  and  development. 

The  greatest  evil  which  the  for- 
mation of  the  "Second*'  French 
Empire  brought  with  it  was  the 
lowering  of  the  tone  of  personal 
honour  in  men  entrusted  with  the 
conduct  of  publio  affiors*  For 
almost  a  generation  it  seemed  to  be 
forgotten,  as  by  conmion  consent, 
by  what  crooked  ways  a  man 
might,  and  actually  did,  come  to  be 
styled  the  "arbiter  of  Europe." 
The  usurper  received  the  "  brotherly 
salute  **  from  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land I  Whether  he  spoke  or  was 
silent,  was  active  or  idle,  spent  his 
days  in  official  duties  or  in  private 
with  like-minded  sybarites,  encou- 
raged the  enslavement  of  Paris 
by  the  dissipations  of  the  opera  or 
the  construction  of  boulevards  at 
once  elegant  and  strategical — it 
was  all  one:  diplomacy  in  every 
capital  of  Europe  accepted  its  cue 
from  him,  Sovereigns  went  out  of 
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their  way  to  oonrt  his  favour,  his 
very  oonntenanoe  on  a  Jowr  do  VAn 
carried  in  its  lines  the  issues  of 
peaoe  or  war.  No  anoient  oraole 
was  more  olosely  tortured  to  yield 
every  possibility  of  meaning  than 
were  his  deliverances  in  pabHo ;  no 
Sibylline  leaves  were  somtinised 
more  anxiously  than  his  bnlletins 
in  the  newspapers  of  the  day* 
**  His  very  phrases  were  held  to  be 
more  important  than  the  great 
deeds  of  lesser  mortals.  When 
men  wished  to  know  whether  the 
map  of  Europe  was  to  be  changed, 
they  went  to  the  Tuileries.  The 
Hapsbnrgs  read  their  fate  in  the 
seemingly  careless  phrases  of  a 
New  Year's  Day  greeting.  The 
Pope  was  dependent  on  the  Im- 
perial will  for  his  retention  of  the 
Temporal  Power,  which  had  come 
down  to  him  through  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  a  thousand  years.  The 
same  will  could  give  Italy  leave  to 
become  a  nation.  It  was  felt  in 
Mexico  as  clearly  as  at  Bome,  and 
the  whole  world  seemed  to  lie 
under '  its  dominion.  English 
influence  was  nothing  compared 
with  this  Imperial  power,  though 
we  had  once  freed  Europe  from  the 
despotism  of  the  Bonapartes.  We 
were  nowhere  in  the  estimation  of 
European  diplomacy ;  Prussia, 
our  feUow-conqueror  at  Waterloo, 
was  nowhere;  France — Imperial 
France — ^was  everything ;  and  Im- 
perial France  meant  the  Coit^ 
WEtaL  Thus  the  whole  moral 
fibre  of  Europe  was  weakened  by 
the  sight  of  the  absolute  triumph 
which  had  rewarded  the  Empire. 
But  the  effect  in  France  was  still 
worse.  Her  historic  families,  her 
ablest  men,  the  men  whom  every 
nation  would  have  been  proud  to 
rank  among  its  rulers,  would  not 
take  service  under  the  new 
Government.    The  best  intellects 


and  the  highest  culture  of  the 
nation  went  into  opposition,  and 
the  Court  had  to  rely  chiefly 
upon  adventurers.  But  the  clergy 
made  up  for  the  hostility  of  all  that 
was  intellectual  and  historic  in 
France  by  becoming  the  devoted 
servants— of  the  Empire  1 " 

That  Imperialism  gave  France 
much  material  prosperity;  that, 
indirectly,  it  did  not  bring  unmixed 
evils  in  its  train ;  no  thoughtful 
student  of  the  times  will  deny. 
Yet  what  must  be  assumed  if  the 
Prussians  had  had  no  Sedan  to 
celebrate  the  other  day,  no  ground 
for  that  popular  feelhig  to  which 
they  still  every  now  and  then  give 
vociferous  utterance?  To  have 
taken  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  to  have 
inflicted  a  huge  money  indemnity,  to 
have  turned  a  war  of  self-defence 
into  one  of  self-aggrandizement  and 
conspicuous  military  self-assertioni 
may  have  been  serious  mistakes 
for  the  immediate  authors  of  them 
and  their  posterity;  and  must  be 
left  to  take  their  course  in  deter* 
mining  the  relations  of  particular 
nationalities  hereafter  to  each 
other.  But  more  than  local  and  tern* 
porary,  though  national,  interests 
were  here  involved :  what  France 
lost  or  Germany  gained, — ^in  hard 
cash,  or  in  men,  or  treasure,  or 
military  prestige, — ^is  matter  of 
private  calculation ;  what  the  pub- 
lic reaped,  what  was  the  result  for 
good  to  European  Society  at  large, 
outside  the  wishes  or  previsions  of 
the  ostensible  belligerents  in  the 
late  great  struggle,  the  hand  of 
history  is  only  now  beginning  to 
trace  on  its  impartial  pages.  Let  the 
following  judgment  be  pondered, 
proceeding  as  it  evidently  does 
from  one  who  has  calmly  looked 
at  both  sides  of  a  weighty  ques* 
tion:— 

**  If  the  Emperor  had  conquered 
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fiye  years  ago,  he  might  have  dis- 
dained the  threats  of  BoTolntion, 
and  set  himself  to  spread  the  role 
of  Imperialism.  The  French  would 
have  obtained  just  as  mnoh  liberty 
as  would  haye  been  compatible  with 
the  absolate  sovereignty  of  one 
family,  and  no  more.  They  would 
have  been  held  in  that  state  of 
tutelage  which  assumes  that  there 
is  peace  because  the  steam  is  shut 
in,  but  which  is  always  followed  by 
an  explosion.  Seeing  the  triumphs 
gained  by  the  rule  of  one  man,  the 
fidth  of  Europe  in  Parliamentary 
institutions  would  have  been  weak- 
ened, and  impatient  ignorance 
wouldhavepreferred  the  swift  results 
of  despotism.  The  French  passion 
for  military  glory  would  have 
received  a  greater  impulse  than  it 
has  found  since  the  triumphs  of  the 
First  Napoleon.  The  worship  of 
success  would  have  been  the  newest 
and  most  potent  form  of  idolatry. 
And  worse  still  in  its  moral  effects 
would  have  been  the  power  which 
a  victorious  Empire  must  have 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  The  Clergy  would 
have  been  freed  from  control  so 
long  as  they  obeyed  the  dictates  of 
the  Court ;  the  Temporal  Power  of 
the  Pope  would  have  been  sustained 
in  spite  of  the  demands  for  a 
united  Italy ;  the  influence  of  the 
greatest  Empire  in  the  world  would 
have  been  placed  at  the  service  of 
an  Ecclesiastical  Power  which  has 
declared  war  against  modem  civil- 
ization. All  these  calamities  have 
been  averted  by  the  Battle  of  Sedan. 
We  do  not  say  that  it  has  brought 
unmixed  blessings.  Germany,  we 
admit,  is  no  more  a  paragon  of 
political  justice  than  she  is  a  model 
of  courtesy.  Her  military  spirit  is 
mischievous,    even  although  it  is 
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evoked  by  the  necessity  of  self- 
defence  ;  and  the  domineering  tem- 
per of  her  legislation  and  diplomacy 
is  fruitful  of  embarrassment.  Still, 
her  truthfulness,  her  honesty,  the 
healthiness  of  her  public  spirit,  the 
vigour  of  her  Protestantism,  with 
all  her  faults,  inspire  a  deep  thank- 
fulness for  the  victory  which  the 
won  at  Sedan." 

Thushumanity,in  itsprogre8S,has 
in  safety  passed  one  of  those  decisive 
epochs  in  which  its  best  interests,  as 
a  whole,  are,  as  by  a  kind  of  neeei« 
sity,  placed  in  deadly  antagonism 
with  its  most  insidious  enemies. 
In  all  such  oases  there  will  be  the 
local  disturbance  of  a  victory  made 
too  much  of,  a  defeat  whose  smart 
is  out  of  proportion  to  its  substan- 
tial import.  History  repeats  itself 
for  the  individual  and  the  particnlar, 
seldom  or  never  for  the  general  or 
universal.  For  the  rival  France 
and  Germany  of  fifty  years  hence 
we  are  comparatively  indifferent ; 
we  cannot  but  wish  for  both  an 
honourable  and  prosperous  career. 
What  rejoices  us  is  the  assurance 
that  neither  is  likely  to  be  under 
the  sway  of  a  delusive  "  Bevola* 
tion,"  so  called,  or  of  that  super- 
stition which  has  of  late  times  kept 
its  hold  on  the  social  system  more 
by  help  of  the  **  eldest  son  of  the 
Church*'  than  any  other  visible 
instrumentality.  It  were  vain 
to  look  for  a  conspicuous  re- 
vival of  spiritual  religion  as  a 
speedy  efifoct  of  a  transfer  of  the 
Continental  military  hegemony  to 
nominal  Protestantism,  yet  the 
change  is  at  least  in  the  right 
direction;  and  it  may  yet  be 
succeeded  by  a  re-axrangement  of 
social  forces  conducive  to  the  very 
highest  interests  of  Ohristiaaity. 

London,  Sept  2Qth,  1876. 


OUE  ARMY  AND  NAVY  WORK. 


1.     PABEHT7BBT     GaBBISON.  —  Fltm 

the  Rev.  William  Moister. — Jane  28th, 
1875. — The  spiritual  interests  of  the 
"declared  Wesleyans'*  in  the  two 
regiments  stationed  at  Farkhorst  Gar- 
rison, have  heen  attended  to  during 
the  qnarter  as  before,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  labour  expended  upon  them 
has  not  been  in  vain  in  the  Lord.  The 
decorum,  seriousness,  and  attention  of 
the  men  at  the  public  services  have  been 
everything  that  could  be  desired;  and 
the  few  that  have  been  decided  for  God 
and  religion  have  given  satisfaction, 
by  their  regular  attendance  at  the  class 
and  prayer-meetings,  and  other  private 
means  of  grace.  Since  the  detachments 
oame  in  from  the  out-posts,  several 
weeks  ago,  and  have  been  encamped 
in  a  field  near  the  barracks,  prepara- 
tory to  the  removal  of  the  106th  regi- 
ment to  Aldershot  on  the  25th  instant, 
we  never  had  such  large  gatherings  at 
the  parade-services.  A  goodly  num- 
ber of  women  and  children  have  also 
been  present.  My  visits  to  the  cells, 
hospital,  and  married  men's  quarters 
have  been  welcomed  by  those  whom 
they  concerned,  and  I  trust  some 
lasting  good  will  be  the  result. 

2.  NiTLBT  Hospital. — The  services 


of  a  minister  having  been  desired  for 
several  years  past  for  Netley  Hospital, 
and  as  I  understood  that  no  minister 
had  ever  visited  the  establishment,  to 
test  by  experience  the  sphere  of  use- 
fulness there  presented,  I  volunteered 
my  services,  after  last  Conferenoe,  for 
this  purpose,  so  far  as  my  duties  at 
Parkhurst  Garrison  would  permit.  I 
now  report  as  follows : — 

1.  I  have  visited  the  hospital  during 
the  year  about  once  a  fortnight.  I 
found  three  hundred  and  thirty-three 
patients  in  the  establishment  when  I 
commenced,  and  the  number  has 
varied  from  that  to  one  thousand  one 
hundred  and  twenty,  being  exceed- 
ingly fluctuating:  more  than  two 
thousand  pass  through  it  in  the 
space  of  twelve  months.  Of  course  a 
number  of  Wesleyans  are  to  be  found 
among  such  a  multitude  of  soldiers, 
and  they  should  be  looked  after. 

2.  In  the  course  of  my  visits  I  have 
noted  down  the  names  of  sixty-seven 
"  declared  Wesleyans,"  with  whom  I 
have  conversed,  read,  or  prayed,  as 
opportunity  offered,  and  to  whom  I 
l^ave  given  tracts,  etc.  Some  of  these 
were  very  interesting  oases.  One  man 
at  least  was  brought  to  Christ,  and  died 
very  happy  in  God. 


HOME-MISSIONAKY  CORRESPONDENCE. 


1.  BUCKLAND,     POBTSMOUTH. — FfOM 

the  Rev.  Joseph  Robinson. — June  9th, 
1875. — Now  that  our  new  chapel  has 
been  opened  for  more  than  a  month, 
I  take  this  opportunity  of  communi- 
cating a  few  particulars  which  are  but 
partially  stated  in  the  schedule  which 
has  been  duly  filled  up  and  forwarded. 
The  Home-mission  work  here  has  been 
so  far  a  success,  that  at  the  next  Con- 
ference the  Circuit  will  fulfil  its  pro- 
mise by  furnishing  a  house  and  pro- 
viding for  a  married  minister.  This 
calls  for  much  gratitude,  as  four  years 
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ago  there  was  no  Wesleyan  minister  at 
all  in  the  locality. 

The  erection  of  the  new  chapel — to 
seat  about  nine  hundred  persons — is 
entirely  the  fruit  of  the  Home-mission 
work.  The  opening  services  have  been 
as  successful  as  we  anticipated,  real- 
ising about  £150,  after  all  expenses 
have  been  paid.  I  am  happy  to  state 
that  the  chapel  is  filling :  we  have  let 
several  sittings  to  persons  hitherto 
unconnected  with  ns,  and  to  some 
who  were  not  attached  to  any  Church. 
The  free-seats  are  also  fairly  occupied. 

8  p 
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Tba  Btbbftth  trh^,  mniiUniiiwI  on 
the  lehadnle  as  hATisg  been  fanned 
■tnee  the  eommepeeBJiintof  the  Hom^ 
miwrion  woik,  ie  thet  ai  Stawukaw. 
There  was  aeefaool  in  thedddi^el 
at  Buekland  befoie  the  ^ipomtmenft 
of  the  Home-miasioiiaiy  minister. 
This  aehool  is  rapidlj  inereasing. 
UsTing  oonTerted  the  pews  in  the 
schookehapel  into  proper  elass-fozms, 
and  rearranged  them,  we  hare  pro- 
vided aeeommodation  for  OTer  two 
hundred  more  ehildren  than  we  had 
when  the  serrioes  were  held  there. 

The  work  at  Stamshaw  is  still  hin- 
dered for  want  of  room,  and  we  are 
not  at  present  in  a  position  to  eom- 
menee  to  hniUL  The  interest  in  the 
open-air  senriees  still  keeps  up ;  but  we 
hare  some  difflenlty  in  seooring  the 
right  men  to  assist  in  eanying  them 
on.  The  attendance  at  our  olass-meet- 
ings  is  enoonragiog,  but  the  aceessions 
to  them  are  not  satisf aotory.  An  addi- 
tion of  ten  sinoe  last  Conferenoe  ^is 
something  to  be  thankful  for,  bat 
nothing  to  boast  of  in  snob  a  densely- 
populated  nei^bonrhood  as  this  is. 
We  very  mnoh  need,  and  we  are  ear« 
nestly  praying  for,  a  greater  manifesta- 
tion of  the  presenoe  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  oar  midst.  I  belieye  He  is  working 
in  many  hearts,  and  there  are  some 
signs  which  lead  as  to  expect  that 
Tery  soon  His  work  will  "  appear  anto 
His  servants,  and  His  ^ly  onto  their 
ehildren.'* 

2.  New-Quat,  St.  Columb  Oiscuit.— 
From  ths  Rev,  Thomat  £aio.— Jane 
28th,  1875.— In  reviewing  the  laboars 
of  the  past  ten  months,  we  find  that 
there  is  eaase  for  gratitade  to  Gk>d, 
and  enooaragement  to  farther  earnest 
labour. 

At  Kew^Quay  suoeess  has  attended 
onr  efforts.  We  have  a  good  ohapel, 
and  a  promising  Sooiety.  Oar  con- 
gregations have  improved,  many 
strangers  having  been  induced  to 
attend  oar  services,  and  some  have 
been  gathered  into  the  Oharoh.  Oar 
members  have  exhibited  a  high-toned 


in  player, 
eoosutenflj  in  life,  and  haive  been 
regalar  in  their  attrntdaww  at  the 
vazioDS  means  of  grace.  We  hmn  a 
Tract-soeie^  in  fall  qperation ;  sevn- 
teen  distribntocs  attend  regolaily  and 
faittifally  to  their  duties.  Thxovd^ 
them  the  Home-missionaiy  has  been 
enabled  to  find  out  many  who  wse 
siek  and  dying ;  and  his  visits  to  sash 
have  always  been  made  a  hleesing 

Our  Snnday-sehool  is  in  a  thiifing 
state,  the  number  of  seholan  having 
greatly  inereased  during  flie  year.  We 
have  a  good  staff  of  teaehers,  iHio  are 
attentive  to  their  work.  The  weekly 
improvement-elass,  at  irtiieh  we  stu^r 
the  lesson  lor  the  following  Bonday, 
has  been  a  gceat  help  to  naay  of 
them. 

In  New-Quay  there  are  six  places  of 
worship,  and  only  thirteen  bundled 
inhabitants ;  yet  we  have  a  Society  of 
fifty-three  members,— an  inerease  of 
eighteen  on  the  year.  Ouz  Bundiy 
evening  congregation  averages  one 
hundred  and  fifty  persons;  and  on 
the  week-evening  upwards  of  fifty  are 
present.  Considering  these  things, 
we  think  we  have  abundant  reason  to 
"  thank  God,  and  take  courage." 

Keitle-MiUtirMtih  isfonr  miles  from 
New-Quay,  has  been  regularly  attended 
to,  though  the  Home-missionaiy  has 
not  been  able  to  visit  the  people  in 
their  dwellings  so  much  as  could  have 
been  desired,  owing  to  the  population 
being  scattered.  Here  we  have  a 
Society  of  fifty-six  members,  an  in^ 
crease  on  the  year  of  Biiteen.  Tlie 
congregations  throughout  the  year 
have  been  good,  and  the  members  of 
the  Sooiety  have  manifested  deep 
interest  in  the  work.  The  Sunday- 
school  is  in  a  prosperous  state,  beiDg 
well  worked  by  willing  teachers. 

Daring  the  ten  months  the  Home- 
missionaiy  has  been  in  the  Cirouit,  he 
has  held  one  hundred  and  sizty-six 
preaching-services,  met  loxty-tvo 
Sodety-olasses,  held  twenty-six  Bible- 
classes,  six  Traot-sodety  Meetings, 
eight  Sunday-school  Teachen'  Meet- 
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ings;  in  addition  to  vhioh  he  has 
made  five  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
▼isits  to  the  homes  of  the  members 
of  Society  and  oongregation,  and 
those  who  nerer  attend  any  place  of 
worship. 

8.  Barbow-ih-Fubne88. — From  ihM 
Rev.  WilUam  Taylor,— July  7th,  1875. 
— ^Daring  the  past  year  we  have  been 
seeking  to  accomplish  all  the  aggres- 
sive work  possible.  The  wide-spread 
ungodliness  of  the  place  calls  for 
▼igorons  and  continnal  evangelising 
efforts.  DronkennesB,  and  a  host  of 
other  attendant  evils,  abonnd  in  this 
neighbourhood  ;  and  we  have  been 
striving  to  bring  to  bear  npon  the 
masses  the  power  of  the  Gospel,  and 
to  make  oorselves  felt  Our  influence 
tells  for  good.  By  cottage-meetings, 
four  of  wldch  we  have  held  evexy  week 


on  different  parts  of  our  mission- 
ground  ;  open-air  services,  two  of 
which  are  convened  week  by  week  in 
the  most  suitable  part  of  the  town ; 
tract-distributing,  visiting,  etc.,  we  are 
happy  to  report  that  we  have  been 
enabled  to  gather  together  a  good  con- 
gregation, and  to  form  a  very  promising 
Society.  It  also  affords  me  much  plea- 
sure to  note  that  the  tone  of  religious 
feeling  amongst  our  people  is  elevated 
and  healthy ;  many  of  them  are  hun- 
gering and  thirsting  after  righteous- 
ness, and,  by  their  life  and  labours, 
are  evincing  spiritual  growth  and  pro- 
gress. In  reviewing  the  year,  I  would 
observe  that  it  has  been  marked  by 
great  unanimity  of  feeling  and  effort 
on  the  part  of  all  connected  with  our 
mission.  It  has  been  a  season  of  hard 
work  and  a  time  of  success ;  and,  best 
of  all,  Qod  is  still  with  us. 


THE  mPBOYEMEKT  OF  THE  DWELLINGS  AND  DOMESTIC  HABITS 

OF  THE  POOBEB  GLASSES. 


The  benevolent  labours  of  Miss 
Ootavia  Hill  with  the  object  of  im- 
proving both  the  dwellings  and  the 
domestic  habits  of  the  poorer  classes, 
are  very  well  known  to  those  who  take 
an  active  interest  in  the  philanthropic 
movements  of  the  day.  The  general 
public,  however,  are  very  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  details  of  her  good 
work,  and  as  these  afford  a  valuable 
example  of  what  may  be  done  in  this 
way  at  really  no  cost  but  that  of  per- 
sonal effort,  it  is  satisfactory  to  And 
the  essays,  which  this  lady  has  con- 
tributed on  these  subjects  to  various 
periodicals  and  reports,  collected  into 
a  small  volume,  and  republished  under 
the  title  of  '*  Homes  of  the  London 
Poor."  (Macmillan.)  The  movement, 
as  far  as  Miss  EQll  is  concerned,  owes 
its  origin,  as  she  acknowledges,  to  a 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Buskin,  who  more- 
over advanced  a  considerable  sum  to- 
wards the  first  steps  necessary  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  objects  in  view. 
It  is  a  cheering  fact,  that  the  convic- 
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tion  that  the  scheme  would  prove  to  be 
not  only  of  the  highest  value  to  the 
welfare  of  the  poor,  but  fairly  remu- 
nerative, in  a  commercial  sense,  has 
been  found  to  be  warranted  by  results. 
Miss  Hill's  plans  are  eminently  prac- 
tical. She  wasteB  nothing  in  archi- 
tectural display,  or  any  sort  of  super- 
fluities, unless  the  Maypole,  which 
Mr.  Buskin  insists  upon  annually  pro- 
viding for  the  young  folks,  deserves  to 
be  classed  under  the  latter  bead.  It 
is  a  noteworthy  feature  of  her  system, 
that  instead  of  erecting  great  build- 
ings to  supersede  the  ruinous  and 
dilapidated  houses  which  are  ordi- 
narily let  out  to  the  poor  in  small 
tenements,  she  takes  two  or  three  of 
these  houses,  shows  how  they  may  be 
made  decently  habitable  by  a  small 
expenditure,  and  then  lets  them  to 
tenants  of  the  same  dass  as  those 
who  previously  occupied  them,  while 
taking  care  to  enforce  cleanly  and 
orderly  habits,  so  far  as  they  regard 
the  preservation  of  the  landlady's 
p  2 
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property.  Miss  Hill  herself  ondertakeB 
the  duty  of  oolleeting  the  rent,  and 
insistB,  in  the  interests  of  the  tenants 
themselves,  upon  its  being  paid  ponc- 
tually.  We  infer  that  she  claims  some 
suoh  right  as  is  stipulated  for  in  leases 
in  what  is  known  as  the  "covenant 
for  entry  "  when  necessary,  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  that  her  property  is 
not  suffering  from  neglect  of  oleimli- 
ness  or  direct  injury ;  but  beyond  this 
there  seems  to  be  nothing  in  her  sys- 
tem which  could  be  construed  into 
inquisitorial  interference.  A  great 
deal,  however,  has  been  done  by  her 
in  improving  the  habits  of  tenants,  and 
in  promoting  their  comfort  and  their 
social  feeling  towards  each  other,  the 
details  of  which  are  among  the  most 
interesting  portions  of  her  book.  Her 
mode  of  giving  her  tenants  a  direct 
interest  in  taking  care  of  their  rooms 
is  admirable,  and  it  is  pleasing  to 
learn  that  it  has  been  successful. 

It  is  still  more  gratifying  to  know 
that  Miss  Hill  has  found  the  objects 
of  her  labours  generally  sensible  of  the 
value  of  them,  and  ready  to  co-operate 
with  her.  The  rise  in  rents  of  the 
poorer  class  of  dwellings,  and  the 
increasing  difficulty  of  obtaining  lodg- 
ings, give  landlords  in  these  days  great 
power  over  tenants  of  this  class.  This 
power  has  hitherto  been  often  used 
for  evil ;  Miss  Hill  proposes  to  use  it 
only  for  good.    It  has  been  employed 


to  compel  them  to  rest  eontent  with 
the  absence  of  the  oommoneal  deeeo- 
cies  of  a  dwelling ;  Miss  Hill's  plan  is 
to  use  it  to  ooeroe  them,  by  gentle 
pressure,  into  habits  of  orda  and 
cleanliness,  which  they  have  mah^- 
pily  leamt  to  nndervalna.  That  she 
has  been  eminently  aacoeaafal  appears 
dearly  in  her  modest  account  of  her 
experiments ;  but  it  most  not  be  for- 
gotten that  her  system  is  necessarily 
one  of  selection,  and  that  there  is  a 
class  of  tenants  so  reckless  and  de- 
graded that  it  would  be  idle  to  reckon 
upon  their  conforming  to  regulations. 
Miss  Hill  tells  us  that  she  does  not 
allow  rent  to  fall  into  arrear ;  but  we 
infer  that  if  there  is  a  difficulty  she 
does  not  distrain,  but  simply  ejects.  In 
this  way  of  course  her  tenants  are 
improved  somewhat  in  the  fashion  in 
which  the  quality  of  meal  is  raised  by 
twice  "bolting."  The  most  difficult 
problem  is  still  how  to  deal  with  the 
husk,  and  even  on  this  subject  this 
volume,  though  small,  contains  much 
that  is  suggestive.  We  have,  unfor- 
tunately, no  space  left  to  enter  on  the 
subject  of  the  organization  of  charity, 
the  co-operation  of  volunteers  and 
Poor-law  officials,  and  the  recent  Ar- 
tisans' Dwellings  Bill,  on  all  of  which 
the  later  chapters  of  Miss  Hill*s  book 
may  be  consulted  with  advantage. — 
Daily  News, 


GENERAL  RELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE, 


[Tho  extraots  which  appear  in  oar  pages  under  the  head  of  "  General  Beligioaa  rnteUigenee,** 
are  carefully  taken  from  the  most  trastworthy  Boarces  at  oar  eonunand.  We  eannot  ondertake, 
however,  to  answer  for  the  propriety,  in  all  eases,  of  their  literary  style ;  to  goarantee,  in  etny 
instance,  the  aceoraoy  of  dates,  or  of  the  names  of  persons  and  places ;  or  to  endorse  all  the  Tiews 
which,  on  partionlar  sahjeets  connected  with  evangeUoal  enterprise,  agents  of  the  VBiioas '. 
Societies  and  Committees  may  advance.] 


Spain:  RsLiaions  Libbrty in  Peril. 
— On  this  important  subject  the  Bev. 
A.  Benoliel  writes  (in  Evangelical 
Christendom)  as  follows: — 

ORA.N,  Alobria,  Augustt  1875. — 
From  this  sentineMike  station,  oppo- 


site Spain,  and  in  contact  with  thou- 
sands of  Spaniards,  I  have  been 
watching  closely  and  anxiously  the 
course  of  events  in  that  long-dis- 
tracted land,  so  far  as  they  affect  the 
interests  of  religious  liberty ;  and  it 
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is  with  deepest  oonoem  I  haye  now  to 
report  that  the  worst  apprehensions 
appear  likely  to  be  saooeeded  by  de- 
plorable realities. 

In  May  last  those  who  placed  yonng 
Alfonso  on  the  throne  of  Spain  by  a 
military     "  pronuuciamiento,"     suc- 
ceeded in  persoading  the  notabilities 
of  the  several  political  parties,  sach 
as  ex-Ministers  of  State,  ez-senators, 
and  the  like,  to  assemble  together, 
accepting  the  accomplished  fact  of  the 
restored  monarchy,  in  order  to  nomi- 
nate a  Commission,  representing  the 
various    shades  of  politics,  for   the 
purpose  of  concocting  a  new  Consti- 
tution. It  need  scarcely  be  stated  that 
the   "Ultras"— the  CarUst,    Repub- 
lican, and  Federal  factions — were,  of 
course,  excluded  from  the  assemblage 
which  purported  to  combine  all  the 
wisdom  in  the  land.     Senor  Castelar, 
whose  glowingly  eloquent  oratory,  de- 
picting the  thunders  and  lightning  of 
Sinai  and  the    marvellous  scene  of 
Calvary,  turned  the  scale  in  favour  of 
religious  liberty  in  the  Constituent 
Cortes  of  1869,  was  not  among  them, 
nor   many   other   alike    enlightened 
Liberals.    This  Assembly  elected  a 
Commission  of  thirty-nine  of  its  mem- 
bers, who,  in  turn,  named  a  Sub-Com- 
mission of  nine  to  prepare  the  basis 
of  the  new  Constitution,  or,  to  put  it  in 
Spanish  phraseology,  '*  to  prepare  the 
basis   of   a  common    legality   which 
might  be  acceptable  to  the  *  Modera- 
dos,'  the  '  Unionistas,'  and  the  Con- 
stitutionals."    The  Sub-Commission, 
after  warm  discussions,  agreed,  by  a 
vote  of  eight  against  one,  on  the  fol- 
lowing formula  on  the  religious  ques- 
tion, which  I  translate  verbatim : — 

*'  The  nation  binds  itself  to  support 
the  worship  and  the  ministers  of  the 
Catholic  religion,  which  is  that  of  the 
State.  Nobody  will  be  molested  in 
the  Spanish  territory  for  his  religions 
opinions,  or  for  the  exercise  of  their 
respective  religions  (cultos),  saving 
the  respect  due  to  Christian  morality. 
Kevertheless,  no  other  ceremonies  or 
public  manifestations  will  be  permitted 


than  those    of   the  religion  of  the 
State.'* 

The  basis  containing  this  clause  on 
the  religious  question  was  submitted 
to  the  Commission  of  thirty-nine,  in 
which  many  stormy  debates  occurred 
on  this  most  important  matter,  with 
the  following  practical  result  .-—Out  of 
the  thirty-nine,  twenty- three  voted  for 
religious  toleration,  eight  against  it, 
and  the  rest  were  either  absent  or 
abstained  from    voting.     The    eight 
belong  to  the  faction  known  as  the 
"historical  Moderados,"  who  want  to 
carry  matters  back  to  the  condition 
they  were  in  under  the  Constitution 
of  1845.    In  other  words,  they  are  the 
most  reactionary,  and  are  as  intolerant 
as  the  Carlists  themselves.  They  have 
since,  it  is  reported,  met  several  times 
in  consultation,  and  have  decided  to 
withdraw  from  the  Commission,  not 
to  sign  the  basis,  and  to  put  forth  a 
"manifesto"  to  the  nation,  stating 
their  reasons  of  dissent  on  the  religious 
question,  and  pleading  the  cause  of 
religious  unity.    They  are  backed  by 
all  the  influence    and  power  of  an 
intriguing  priesthood,  now  so  prepon- 
derant, and  by  popular  petitions  against 
toleration,  which  the  latter  are  getting 
up  wherever  they  can. 

Such  is  the  actual  state  of  this  most 
important  question,  and  this  is  the 
meagre  result  arrived  at  I  The  French 
papers  understand  by  it  simply  the 
toleration  of  private  worship;  and 
they  are,  I  think,  quite  right  in  their 
interpretation,  for  it  is  no  longer  a 
question  of  religious  liberty,  but  of  a 
very  doubtful  and  wretchedly  defined 
species  of  tolerance.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  Senor  Calderon  Collantes  should 
be  reported  as  saying,  in  discharge  of 
his  conscience  for  voting  in  favour  of 
the  basis,  that  the  article  or  clause 
should  be  periectly  acceptable  to  the 
most  fervid  Catholic,  since  under  it 
any  two  persons  talking  of  religion  in 
the  Fuerta  del  Sol  might  be  carried  to 
prison  I  It  is  true,  the  President  of 
the  Sub-Commission  alleged  that 
absolute  inviolability  to  places  of  wor* 
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ship  and  to  oemeteries  is  assored  hj  It; 
bat,  as  the  ImpareUU,  a  Liberal  Madrid 
paper,  asks,  what  would  be  the  ralae  of 
any  saoh  faToorable  interpretation 
onoe  the  Constitution  is  in  loroe  and 
a  reaetionazy  or  intolerant  Miniatxy 
in  power?  The  fact  is,  it  is  simply  a 
deoeitfol  attempt  to  oonoiliate  all 
parties  for  the  time  being,— the  bigots 
and  fanatics,  by  pointing  to  the  literal 
meaning  and  bearings  of  the  claose ; 
and  the  Liberals,  by  a  oonstraotion 
which  is  wholly  dependent  on  the  will 
or  whim  of  the  Ministry  in  power. 
GiTcn  a  Moderado  or  Unionist  Minis- 
try, and  all  that  could  be  got  out  of 
the  clause,  judicially  or  legally  inter- 
preted, is,  that  no  one  will  be  per- 
secuted for  differing  in  thought  on 
religious  questions,  or  for  closing  the 
door  of  his  private  chamber  and  kneel- 
ing down  in  prayer ! 

The  importance  of  this  subject  for- 
bids me  dwelling  upon  any  other 
matter  in  these  lines.  I  wish  rather 
to  ri?et  the  reader's  attention  to  it, 
and  to  enlist  the  prayers  and  earnest 
efforts  of  all  in  defence  of  the  rights 
of  conscience  in  Spain ;  for,  after  five 
years'  residence  and  mission  work  in 
that  land,  I  feel  most  deeply  conyinced 
that  if  Spain  is  to  be  saved  from  evil 
wars,  constant  disorders,  financial 
ruin,  and  utter  degradation  and  dis- 
solution, it  can  only  be  through  the 
spread  of  Evangelical  Christianity 
among  her  people. 

FiUNca:  TJLTiUMOirTAKS  Polict. — 
On  Friday,  August  18th,  the  big  bell 
of  Notre  Dame  drowned  all  the  smaller 
peals  rung  around.  It  was  a  short 
ceremony,  but  nothing  less  than  the 
installation  of  a  coadjutor  for  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris.  The  old  man,  in  his 
intense  devotion  to  the  Papacy,  chose 
to  designate  his  successor,  in  order  to 
preserve  his  diocese  from  swerving 
from  tJltramontanism.  It  is  an  un^ 
usual  thing,  and  serves  to  characterise 
our  situation.  Delegations  from  all 
the  churches  and  religious  houses  of 
the  Boman  Oatholics  were  present,  and 


the  vast  eathedral  was  erowded.  After 
mass,  Archbishop  CKiibert  read  th« 
Pope's  Bull,  appointing  his  coadjutor 
and  sneoessor,  Mgr.  Bichard,  fbnnei^ 
Bishop  of  Belloy,  and  at  present  Arch- 
bishop of  Larisse.  He  then  said :— "  I 
am  old,  and  the  Pope  does  not  wish 
that  after  me  the  Church  of  Paris 
should  remain  widowed }  he  has 
ohoeen  from  the  French  episcopate, 
venerable  and  worthy,  a  prelate  who, 
in  helping  me  in  my  weakness  daring 
the  last  days  of  my  remaining  life, 
will  aoconmiodate  himself  to  the  habits 
and  practices  of  this  vast  diocese  of 
three  millions  of  souls.  But  he  will 
be  helped  by  you,  my  venerable  breth« 
ren,  honourable  canons  of  the  Metro- 
politan Ohurch  of  Paris,  which  has 
given  Popes  to  the  Ohurch,  our  beloved 
Mother. . .  .Yes,  I  can  now  die  tranquilf 
for  I  leave  after  me  a  saccessor  worthy 
of  you  and  of  the  Ohurch  of  Paris..  .*' 
The  Pope's  blessing  was  given,  and 
this  ceremony  apparently  for  yean 
gives  over  to  the  absolute  devotion  of 
the  See  of  Bome  the  Church  of  Paris, 
which  for  ages  was  the  vigilant  pre- 
server of  Oallican  liberties.  Crafty 
poHoy  that  of  Bome  1  Step  by  step,  it 
is  tightening  the  oords  of  the  net 
whose  meshes  would  fain  envelope 
France ;  and  in  many  places  it  is 
seriously  felt,  perhaps  more  than  ever 
during  the  past  few  years,  by  those 
who  would  evangelise  in  certain  parts 
and  in  certain  ways.  We  believe^ 
however,  that  in  his  song  of  viotory, 
after  the  vote  of  the  law  on  superior 
instruction,  M.  Louis  Yeuillot  if 
mistaken  when  he  magniloquently 
says,  <'It  is  a  grand  fact  that  the 
Catholic  genius  of  France  has  awak- 
ened, and  has  appeared  to  us  to  stop 
us  on  the  brink  of  the  revolutionaiy 
abyss  I"  He  sums  up  the  victories 
gained  by  TJltramontanism  since  1830 
thus :— "  After  1830  CathoUcs  had  to 
gain  causes  which  appeared  hopeleeSy 
and  whose  triumph  we  did  not  expect. 
Ist.  The  return  of  the  Chnrdhes  of 
France  to  the  Boman  Liturgy:  it  is 
effected.  2nd.  The  Uberty  of  religioafl 
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orden:  it  ii  aequired.  Srd.  The 
Uborty  of  nnas  and  frian  to  keep 
elemeniaiy  and  seoondAxy  eohoola :  it 
is  obtained.  4th.  The  ruin  of  the 
Galilean  separation:  it  ia  done  by 
oommon  eoneent.  We  reoelTe  Yexy 
tranquUythe  deexeea  of  theConnoQ 
and  the  Syllabaa,  whieh  those  who 
eare  not  for  these  spizitnal  things, 
whieh  they  do  not  understand,  will  in 
time  willingly  embraoe.  5th.  Superior 
instraotion — an  unhoped-for  boon  a 
few  years  back,  and  which  exoited 
nniversify  passions,  although  mature 
in  publio  opinion :  the  thing  is  done, 
and  fuxy  will  eabn  down."  TheBeotor 
of  Louyain  Uniyersity  has  arrived  in 
Paris  to  furmsh  all  information  needed 
by  the  Jesuits  for  their  new  projeot ; 
and  a  deputation  of  Jesuits  are  gone 
to  LouTain  to  see  how  it  is  worked. 
Three  Boman  Gatholic  uniyersities 
are  to  be  opened  in  Paris,  Orleans, 
and  Angers,  eaoh  with  faeulties  of 
letters,  sdenee,  law,  and  medicine. — 
EvangeUeal  ChrUtendom, 

Pbbsu:  Bslioious  Tolbbitiok  or 
THX  Shah. — The  New  York  Jndepei^ 
dent  says  : — The  Bey.  Benjamin 
Labaree,  jun.,  is  about  returning  to 
Persia,  to  resume,  with  improved 
health,  missionary  labour,  and  to  pro- 
secute the  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  the  Aaerbeijan  Turkish.  This 
dialect  is  spoken  by  perhaps  three 
or  four  millions  of  Mohammedans  in 
Persia  and  the  Caucasian  proyinoes  of 
Bussia.  The  attitude  of  the  Persian 
Ooyemment  has  become  surprisingly 
tolerant  of  missionary  labour  in  the 
country.  Four  years  ago  we  were 
forbidden  to  print  in  the  Persian 
characters,  even  before  we  had  made 
any  attempt  to  do  sa  Within  the 
past  year  permissiott  has  been  given 
to  print  Persian  and  Turkish  books, 
without  any  specified  restrictions.  The 
mission  is  about  reprinting  the  Gospel 
of  Matthew  in  Turkish,  the  first 
edition  of  which  was  issued  at  Leipsic, 
three  years  since.  The  Shah  seems 
disposed  to  introduce  reforms  sug- 


gested by  his  tour  in  Europe,  though 
his  methods  of  doing  so  are  more  in 
keeping  with  the  traditional  modes  of 
governing  in  Persia  than  with  civilized 
principles.  We  may  not  always  enjoy 
the  tolerant  disposition  of  the  present 
Government,  and  are  therefore  moved 
to  make  the  most  of  it  while  it  lasts. 

Db.  DOlliroxb  oh  JasiTinsii.— In  a 
letter  which  has  just  been  pifblished 
in  a  Heidelberg  paper.  Dr.  DoUinger 
says  : — ^''I  have  no  hope  whatsoever 
that  under  the  next  Pope,  or  under 
any  one  of  the  next,  there  will  be 
any  great  or  essential  change  for  the 
better;  and,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  all 
those  who  know  the  condition  of  the 
Boman   Guria,    and  of   the   Boman 
clergy,  are  in  this  matter  just  as  hope- 
less as  I  am.  In  the  entire  Papal  com- 
munity, both  within  and  without  Italy, 
there  is  but  one  motive  power,  in  the 
face  of  which  all  other  powers— epis- 
copate, cardinals,  orders,  schools,  etc. 
— 'maintain  a  passive  position,  and 
that  is  the  Jesuit  order.     It  is  the 
soul,  the  ruler  of  the  entire  Bomish 
Church  system.     Under  a  new  Pope 
it  would  be  still  the  same,  because 
this  order  has  become  indispensable, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  cannot  exist 
at  all  without  ruling  or  desiring  to 
rule.  Formerly,  before  1773,  there  were 
in  the  Church  manifold  counterpoises, 
and  the  other  orders  were  then  strong 
and  full  of  life.    Now  they  are  eithet 
powerless  shadows,  or  else  half  willing, 
half  unwilling,  satellites  of  the  guiding 
Jesuit  constellation,  and  the  Kumish 
Curia  must  prop  itself  upon  the  Jesuits 
— ^that  is,  must  serve  them  and  their 
impulses — ^in  order  to  remain  as  Curia, 
and    to   keep   up   its   ecclesiastical 
monopoly,  its  money  supply,  etc.    But 
the  Jesuits  are  superstition  incarnate 
united  with  despotism.     These  men 
rule  by  means  of  the  Pope,  who  has 
become  subservient  to  them.    This  is 
their    task,    their    aim,    their   art, 
masterly  carried  out.    To  this  end 
they  endeavour  to  mechanise  religion^ 
the   Mcrifiew  dell   intelletto  which 
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they  extol,  and  drill  the  Bonl  in  iin- 
oonditional  hlind  obedience,  etc. ;  and 
as  to  the  look  of  things  in  the  Bomish 
oommnnity, — as  to  what  we  may  expect 
in  coming  times, — ^yon  may  gather 
from  one  fact  that  the  most  monstrous 
thing  that  has  eyer  yet  come  to  pass 
in  the  province  of  theological  doc- 
trine, has  been  accomplished  without 
a  single  voice  raised  in  protest  against 
it — I  mean  the  solemn  proclamation 
of  Alphonso  Lignori  as  doctor  eccUna, 
and  so  by  the  side  of  Augustine  and 


Ambrose ;  of  the  man,  that  is,  whose 
false  morality  perverted  Mariolatry, 
and  by  the  constant  use  of  the  crassest 
fables  and  forgeries  makes  his  writ- 
ings to  be  a  magasine  of  errors  and 
lies.  In  the  whole  history  of  the 
Church  I  know  no  instance  of  a  com- 
plication so  terrible,  so  ruinous.  Tet 
every  one  is  silent,  and  in  all  the 
seminaries  the  rising  generation  of 
the  clergy  is  poisoned  with  these  books 
of  Liguori.' 
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Thomas  Bulmxt  was  bom  in  the 
parish  of  y eryan,  Cornwall,  November, 
1822.  The  early  part  of  his  life  he 
spent  with  his  parents,  who  were  care- 
ful to  instruct  him  in  the  ways  of 
truth  and  holiness.  In  consequence 
of  their  poverty  they  found  it  xteces- 
sazy  to  send  their  son  away  from  home, 
sooner  than  otherwise  they  would  have 
done,  to  earn  his  living.  He  was 
placed  with  a  farmer  in  his  native 
parish.  His  master,  though  a  man  of 
good  morals,  and  a  regular  attendant 
at  the  parish  church,  did  not  at  all 
interest  himself  in  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  his  servants;  and,  as  the 
natural  result,  the  religious  home- 
training  which  young  Thomas  had 
received  failed  to  exert  upon  him  its 
intended  influence.  The  loss  he  had 
sustained  soon  became  apparent  in 
his  conduct.  Respecting  this,  and  the 
change  he  afterwards  experienced,  he 
wrote  the  following  account : — 

**1  got  into  sinful  company,  that 
soon  led  me  on  from  bad  to  worse, 
until  I  became  almost  hardened  in 
wickedness ;  and  in  this  manner  I 
lived  till  I  was  eighteen  years  of  age, 
when,  in  the  great  mercy  of  Gh)d,  I 
was  convinced  of  sin  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  Williams,  who  was  then 
travelling  in  the  St.  Mawes  Circuit. 
Having  received  an  invitation  to  join 


the  Methodists,  I  went  to  a  dass- 
meeting  on  the  first  Friday  in  October, 
1840.  After  I  had  laboured  for  some  time 
under  deep  conviction  of  sin,  it  pleased 
Qod,  on  the  30th  of  December  in  the 
same  year,  to  set  my  soul  at  liberty. 
I  was  then  enabled,  through  Divine 
grace,  to  rest  on  the  atonement  of 

Christ I  lived  for  some  time  in 

the  enjoyment  of  this  blessing,  but  in 
an  unguarded  hour  lost  the  evidence 
of  my  acceptance.  Through  Divine 
grace  I  was  again  encouraged  to  lay  hold 
of  the  blessing  by  faith ;  and,  blessed 
be  God  1  I  hope  I  have,  in  some  good 
measure,  held  fast  my  confidence  to 
this  day,  May  the  7th.  1845." 

In  1843  Mr.  Blamey  was  made  a 
liocal-preacher,  and  soon  afterwards 
was  appointed  to  the  office  of  class* 
leader.  To  one  of  his  most  intimate 
friends  he  often  used  to  remark,  that 
the  entrance  upon  these  offices  was  to 
him  "  dreadful : "  he  felt  his  ignorance 
and  weakness  so  much  that  he  was  led 
to  consider  death  itself  less  terrible 
than  the  acceptance  of  them  I  But 
there  was  no  help  for  it :  he  could  not 
say  he  was  not  called  thereto.  Seeing 
he  must  work  in  these  relations  or 
lose  the  religion  he  enjoyed,  he  set 
himself  to  improve  his  mind.  When 
in  the  fields,  at  his  labour,  he  usually 
had  with  him  a  book  to  read,  and  some 
scraps  of  paper,  or  a  broken  slate,  on 
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which  to  write  his  thoughts.  Hia 
Btudies  proved  happily  Bacoessfiil.  Aa 
a  Local-preaoher  and  class-leader  he 
Boon  became  highly  esteemed,  and  was 
affectionately  loved  by  the  people  with 
whom  he  had  to  associate.  In  1853  he 
offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the 
vacant  post  of  schoolmaster  of  the 
Redruth  Union,  and  was  accepted.  He 
afterwards  became  the  village  school- 
master at  Blackwater,  in  the  Eedruth 
Circuit. 

During  those  years  of  study  and 
work  he  was,  as  he  often  expressed 
himselfy  *<a  restless  wanderer  after 
rest;"  there  was  **a  void"  in  his 
soul  which  nothing  he  "did  could  ever 
fill,"  until  October  11th,  1859,  when  he 
wrote  in  his  journal : "  This  day  I  have 
been  appointed  as  town-missionaiy 
for  Camborne.  My  heart  has  often 
been  longing  to  be  wholly  employed 
in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord,  and  now 
it  has  pleased  Him  to  give  me  my 
desire.  May  I  have  grace,  wisdom, 
and  every  requisite  for  the  work,  and 
be  made  an  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  Qod  in  bringing  souls  to  Him  I  '* 

As  a  visitor  of  the  sick,  aged,  and 
infirm,  his  services  were  always  highly 
appreciated.  His  kind  and  geniid 
manner  won  for  him  a  welcome  to  the 
homes  and  hearts  of  all  whom  he 
visited;  and  although  in  a  few  in- 
stances at  first  he  was  refused  a  hear- 
uiSf  yet,  by  using  mild  and  pleasant 
words,  he  invariably  succeeded  in 
delivering  his  message  of  peace  and 
salvation.  When  visiting  the  lodging- 
houses  in  the  town,  on  Sabbath 
afternoons,  he  sometimes  met  with 
persons  of  infidel  and  sceptical  pre- 
tensions, who  would  try  to  laugh  him 
to  scorn.  Then,  in  a  cheeriul  way,  he 
would  challenge  them  to  argument; 
and  he  seldom  failed  to  silence  his 
opponents. 

As  the  almoner  of  the  benevolent 
he  proved  himself  faithful,  wisely  dis- 
pensing food  and  clothing  to  those 
whom  he  knew  to  be  in  circumstances 
of  want.  Attempts  were  often  made 
by  the  unprincipled  to  impose  upon 


him,  but  he  was  generally  able  to  detect 
the  imposition,  and  then  never  failed 
to  censure  it.  He  was  ever  anxious 
to  use  aright  the  funds  placed  at  his 
disposal. 

As  a  Local-preacher  he  was  usually 
happy  in  his  work,  and  was  heartily 
welcomed  by  the  people  to  whom  he 
announced  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  He 
was  always  ready  to  say,  "What  X 
have  felt  and  seen,  declare  I  unto 
you;"  and,  while  his  preaching  com- 
mended him  to  his  hearers,  he  did  not 
shun  to  make  known  to  them  the 
whole  «  counsel  of  God."  As  a  class- 
leader  he  was  greatly  beloved,  even  by 
those  who  sometimes  considered  him 
rather  severe.  In  all  the  offices  he 
sustained,  in  relation  to  the  Church 
of  Christ,  his  constant  aim  was  to  be 
faithful. 

As  a  husband  and  father  he  was 
kind  and  affectionate.  He  cared  for 
his  family  with  an  amount  of  tender 
and  ptayerful  consideration  that  has 
rendered  their  loss  irreparable.  While 
he  frequently  became  a  chUd  among 
his  children,  he  secured  at  the  same 
time  the  respect  and  reverence  due  to 
a  parent. 

His  knowledge  of  the  world  made 
him  a  careful  and  jndioions  adviser; 
and  his  sterling  principle  rendered 
him  worthy  of  the  utmost  confidence. 
But,  though  possessed  of  so  many 
virtues,  he  felt  and  owned  the  depravity 
of  his  nature.  Only  a  few  days  pre- 
vious to  his  death,  he  said  to  a  friend, 
"  But  for  the  grace  of  God  what  a  poor 
wretch  I  should  be  I "  On  the  Sunday 
before  his  departure  he  observed  to 
one  who  visited  him,  **  I  thought  I  was 
going  to  die,  but  I  had  then  no  power 
to  do  anything  for  my  poor  soul ;  and, 
if  I  had  left  it  [seeking  Ood]  till  then, 
what  would  have  become  of  me?  I 
thank  God  it  was  all  right."  His  eyes 
then  filling  with  tears,  he  exclaimed, 
**Traise  the  Lord!  the  evidence  of  my 
acceptance  is  as  bright  and  clear  now 
as  at  the  first  moment  of  my  conver- 
sion ;  and,  if  you  hear  that  I  am  dead, 
(but  I  think  I  shall  get  better  again. 
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if  noUiiiig  new  eomm  on^  tell  nj 
fii«nds  thAl  Chrifi  halh  wvad  aootiiar 
poor  nniiAr,  and  that  ThomM  BUuncof 
is  In  heftTen."  Towaids  OYaning  he 
became  wone,  and  from  that  time  the 
tlliftaaft  from  whidi  he  waa  sail edng 
•asomed  a  mora  alaiming  ehaiaeter* 
mitil,  on  Wedneaday,  Deeember  8xd, 
1873,  the  wml  of  thia  devoted  diaeiple 
paaaed  away  in  peaoe.  Not  long 
before  he  died,  he  aaid  to  hia  beloTed 
and  aorrowing  wife,  '<  I  am  trnating 
in  Jeana;  I  am  trnating  to  Jeana." 
He  ia  nnmbered  among  thoae  of  whom 
the  Toioe  from  heaven  aaya,  **  Bleaaed 
are  the  dead  whioh    die    in    the 

Lord." 

Tboiub  Chops. 

The  late  Ma.  Thomab  BiORABDSoir 
waa  bom  at  Bioeater,  May  14th,  1800. 
Hia  father  died  when  he  waa  eleven 
yeara  of  age,  leaving  a  widow  and  aix 
yonng  children,  of  whom  Thomaa  waa 
the  eldeat.  He  waa  taken  ondbr  the 
oare  of  am  uiole,  and  paaaed  hia  appren- 
tioeihip  at  Bioeater,  where  he  remained 
until  about  the  age  of  aizteen.  He 
then  came  to  live  at  Abingdon,  where 
he  reaided  for  fifty-aeven  yeara,  with 
an  interval  only  of  one  year.  In  1829 
he  married  and  eommenoed  bnaineBa 
on  hia  own  account.  Aa  a  man  of  buai- 
neaa  hia  diatinguiahing  characteriatica 
were  energy  and  integrity,  combined 
with  kindneaa  and  generoaity.qualitiea 
which  gained  for  him  a  "  namewithout 
reproach  "  amongat  all  partiea.  Aa  a 
maater  he  did  not  forget  that  he  alao 
had  once  been  an  apprentice  and  an 
aaaiatant ;  he  delighted  in  the  aucceaa 
of  thoae  who  had  atood  in  theae  rela- 
tionahipa  to  himaelf .  Hia  ataff  of  men 
have  practically  ahown  their  attach- 
ment to  him  by  long  continuance  in  hia 
employment  It  may  be  mentioned  aa 
an  indication  of  the  feeling  with  which 
he  waa  regarded,  that  a  working  man, 
whom  he  occaaionaUy  met  in  thecourae 
of  hia  viaita  te  Bomeraetahire,  upon 
hearing  of  hia  deceaae,  at  once  aaid  in 
reply,**!  loved  him  aa  if  he  had  been 
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BQT  own  biotiier ;  Irihonldihinkiio 
eould  know  hin  wMwat  loving 

Mr.  Biahaidaon'a  eomieetia 
Methodiam  began  when  he  waa  atill  a 
youth  at  Bioeater.  There  he  ei^ari. 
eneed  that  tnia  ehaage  of  heart  whkh 
we  call  "eonverakm,**  and  there  in  the 
warmth  of  hia  *<fint  love,**  he  united 
himaelf  In  f ellowahip  with  the  Wea- 
l^yan-MethodiatSoeiefy.  Oneooinglo 
Abingdon  he  eon  tinned  to  frequent  the 
Methodiat  aervicea, — which  wefe  then 
held  in  a  cottage.  In  1888  the  fiiat 
Wealeyan  chapel  in  the  town  waa 
opened,  and  he  attended  it  until  the 
year  1846.  At  that  time  the  Tmateea 
propoaed  to  enlaige  and  improve  the 
bhapel.  When  ttiia  eame  under  eon- 
aideration  Mr.  Bidbardaon  offered  to 
diapoae  of  a  piece  of  ground  adjoining 
hia  own  reaidence,  in  order  that  a  new 
houaeof  Qod  might  be  erected  on  it. 
Hia  offer  waa  ^adly  accepted,  and  the 
preaent  atructure  waa  opened  in  Maieh 
1847,  by  the  laie  Dr.  Newton. 

Since  that  date,  that  ia,  for  the  laat 
twenty-aix  yeara,  Mr.  Biehardaon  haa 
been  one  of  the  chief  aupportera  of 
Methodiam  in  Abingdon.  While  cor- 
dially attached  to  the  diaeipline  and 
teaching  of  the  Connezion,  he  loved 
all  them  who  love  the  Lord  Jeaua  Chriat 
in  aincerity  and  in  truth. 

Having  been  ao  doaely  aaaodated 
with  our  aecond  plaoe  of  worahip  in 
Abingdon,  it  waa  perhapa  but  natural 
that  he  ahould  regard  with  aome  heai- 
tation  propoaala  for  undertaking  a  new 
one.  Hia  liberal  aid,  however,  waa  not 
withheld,  and  although  enfeebled  by 
the  aickneaa  which  proved  fatal,  it  waa 
hia  wiah  to  be  preaent  at  the  ceremony 
of  laying  the  memorial  atonea  of  the 
new  atructure.  Hia  deaire  waa  grati- 
fied. He  waapennittedtoaeeinpne- 
pect  the  atill  further  eztenaion  of  the 
work  of  God  with  which  he  had  been 
BO  long  identified. 

Chriatian  character  manifeata  itaell 
in  different  waya.  He  who  haa  been 
taken  from  amongat  na  belonged  to  the 
daaa  of  thoae  who  ahow  their  iaith 
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rather  in  warkt  than  in  wordi.  *'  What- 
Boever  things  are  tme,  whateoerer 
things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things 
are  jnst,  whatsoever  things  are  pure, 
whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatso- 
ever things  are  of  good  report,"— to  do 
these  things,  rather  than  to  speak  of 
them,  was  his  wont  and  habit.  In  the 
more  private  relationships  of  life,  to 
know  Mr.  Biohardson  was  to  esteem 
and  love  him.  As  the  eldest  son  and 
brother  of  a  family  early  deprived  of  a 
father's  support,  his  filial  and  personal 
daties  were  signally  fulfilled. 

In  Angnst,  1873,  he  was  arranging 
to  visit  Somersetshire.  Bat  He,  <'in 
whose  hand  oar  breath  is,  and  whose 
are  all  oar  ways,"  had  ordered  other- 
wise :  for  five  months'  severe  affliction, 
occasioning  extreme  weakness^washis 
lot.  He  was  often  heard  to  pray  for 
resignation  to  the  Divine  will,  and  was 
enabled  to  view  the  near  approach  of 
the  great  change  with  perfect  calmness. 
It  was  indeed  delightful  to  witness  the 
composure  with  which  he  conversed 
about  death ;  he  longed  "  to  depart,  and 
to  be  with  Christ ;  which  is  far  better." 
Prayer  was  the  atmosphere  of  his 
spirit ;  and  the  day  before  his  decease, 
while  one  was  praying,  and  pleading 
the  truth  and  its  implied  promise  that, 
because  Christ  **  ever  liveth,"  making 
**  intercession  "  for  us,  God  is  able  to 
save  us,  he  feebly  but  triumphantly 
responded,  **  to  the  uttermost."  On  the 
following  morning,  January  18th,  1874, 
the  "weaiy  wheels  of  life  stood  still," 
and  this  servant  of  God  passed  away 
.  to  be  * '  for  ever  with  the  Lord."  As  a 
mark  of  respect  to  his  memoxy  the 
tradesmen  in  the  town  closed  their 
places  of  business  during  the  time  of 
his  funeral,  feeling  that  they  had  lost  a 
real  Christian  friend.  8.  A. 

BfABT  Gahx  Gok  in  her  youth  was 
dedicated  to  the  Divine  service.  Though 
we  are  unable  to  state  in  what  year 
of  her  life  she  experienced  an  inward 
renewal  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  have 
evidence  that  the  elements  of  her  high 
religious  character  were  formed  not  less 


than  half  a  century  ago.  Educated  in 
the  tenets  and  ordinances  of  the  Ohureh 
of  England,  she  nevertheless  became 
about  that  time  attached  to  Wesleyan- 
Methodism.  This  association  resulted, 
in  part,  from  a  sense  of  the  advantage 
to  be  derived  from  close  and  constant 
fellowship  with  Christian  people,  and 
it  was  steadfastly  maintained,  though 
not  without  some  sacrifice  of  feeling, 
arising  out  of  certain  social  relations 
in  which  she  stood. 

Mrs.  Goe  valued  highly  the  faithful 
and  evangelical  ministrations  of  the 
Gospel,  and  ardently  loved  commu- 
nion with  the  followers  of  our  Lord. 
Her  attendance  upon  the  public  ser- 
vices of  religion  was  regular  and  most 
devout.  During  the  later  years  of  her 
life,  though  suffering  from  a  dulness 
of  hearing,  that  made  it  impossible 
for  her  to  enter  into  religious  observ- 
ances with  the  intelligent  interest 
which  it  had  been  her  wont  to  feel  in 
them,  she  did  not  allow  this  privation 
to  interfere  with  her  presence  in  the 
Lord's  house  on  the  Lord's  day ;  but 
felt  it  to  be  a  sacred  privilege  to  aid, 
by  her  prayers,  in  seeking  a  Divine 
blessing  upon  the  ministration  of  the 
Word.  Nor  was  she  ever  absent,  ex- 
oept  by  necessity,  from  the  Commu- 
nion services.  As  a  member  of  a  class 
she  was  a  pattern  of  regular  attend- 
ance. Her  religious  experience,  though 
not  of  a  very  joyous  character,  indi- 
cated faith  in  the  atonement  of  Christ, 
abiding  peace,  and  a  continuous  and 
earnest  seeking  after  full  conformity 
to  the  Divine  wilL  When  speaking 
of  Jesus,  and  of  the  work  of  His  Spirit 
upon  the  heart,  the  tones  of  her  voice 
were  clear  and  full,  with  a  peculiarity 
of  emphasis  which  enabled  thoughtful 
listeners  the  more  accurately  to  dis- 
cern the  workings  of  a  gracious  soul, 
and  which  could  not  fail  to  minister 
to  edification. 

For  some  time  Mrs.  Goe  was  a  class- 
leader.  In  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  that  office,  she  manifested  a  culti- 
vated inteUigenoe,  familiarity  with 
Holy  Scripture,  a  tender  and  oympa- 
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thizing  heart,  with  a  oonsoientionB 
paipoBO  of  promoting  the  epiritaal 
welfare  of  those  committed  to  her 
oyersight.  Bat  her  religious  sym- 
pathies and  attachments  were  not 
narrow.  She  maintained  a  liyely  in- 
terest in  the  general  progress  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  especially  in  the 
work  of  oonyersion,  whether  as  seen 
in  the  Church  of  England,  amongst 
the  Dissenters,  or  in  the  Afethodist 
Oommnnion.  Her  admiration  of  the 
evangelistic  fenroar  and  saocess  of  the 
Wesleys,  and  their  early  followers,  was 
great.  She  was  not  without  some  fear, 
which  she  expressed  not  long  before  her 
death,  "  that  the  power  of  Methodist 
teaching  to  oonyert  souls,  and  to  build 
them  up  in  the  faith,  was  on  the  wane.** 
Bnch  a  conclusion,  though  hasty,  and 
probably  drawn  from  a  limited  sphere 
of  obseryation,  was  nevertheless  cal- 
culated to  awaken,  in  a  mind  like  hers, 
a  painful  solicitude. 

In  the  support  of  religious  institu- 
tions  Mrs.  Goe  evinced  her  strong 
sense  of  her  stewardship  towards  God. 
She  gave  freely  of  her  substance  to 
the  cause  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  to 
other  benevolent  objects.  To  the  poor 
she  was  a  true  friend,  being  ever  ready 
to  minister  to  their  necessities ;  whilst 
the  catholicity  of  her  spirit  forbade 
that  her  gifts  should  be  restricted 
within  denominational  lines. 

No  attempt  is  here  made  to  present 
a  full  delineation  of  this  "  elect  lady's" 
character.  It  may  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  her  natural  powers  of  mind 
were  of  a  superior  order.  With  regard 
to  most  of  the  questions  that  came 
before  her,  her  clear,  strong  under- 
standing penetrated  through  the  mere 
accidents  of  things,  and  fixed  upon 
their  substance.  Familiar  with  current 
literature,  more  particularly  that  which 
relates  to  the  illustration  and  defence 
of  Divine  truth,  she  marked  with  close 
and  careful  observation  the  signs  of 
the  times,  the  various  and  shifting 
phases  of  religious  opinion,  but  was 
under  no  temptation  to  forsake  the 
ancient  landmarks  of  the  faith.    Her 


instincts  and  tendencies  led  her  rather 
to  cherish  usages  and  forms  of  thought 
which  had  upon  them  the  impress 
of  the  past,  than  to  desire  change. 
Though  not  unjust  in  her  estimate  of 
the  motives  and  aims  of  those  who 
differed  from  her,  she  did  not  hesitate 
to  mark  her  disapprobation  of  what 
she  regarded  as  little  more  than 
novelties  of  sentiment  or  outward 
observance  of  religion.  Her  own  faith 
was  reverent  and  firm.  Sbe  was  not 
only  ready  to  give  **  a  reason  of  the 
hope  that  was  in  her,"  but  in  her 
adL.renee  to  every  iota  of  the  truth 
as  "it  is  in  Jesus,"  she  was  distin- 
guished by  a  martyr-like  steadfastness 
and  resoluteness  of  spirit. 

As  a  student  of  Holy  Scripture,  Mrs. 
Goe  was  diligent  and  prayerful  Her 
sense  of  the  need  of  Divine  guidance, 
especially  in  the  religious  training  of 
her  children,  was  strong.  The  words 
of  St.  James  were  often  on  her  lips  : 
*'  If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask 
of  God,  that  giveth  to  all  men  liberally, 
and  upbroideth  not;  and  it  shall  be 
given  him." 

She  admired  the  beautiful  Collects 
in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and 
said  they  helped  her  much.  On  one 
occasion  she  named  particularly  the 
Collect  for  Whit-Sunday,  which,  re- 
ferring to  the  Divine  goodness  in 
sending  the  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
contains  the  prayer, "  Grant  us  by  the 
same  Spirit  to  have  a  right  judgment 
in  all  things,  and  evermore  to  rejoice 
in  His  holy  comfort,  through  the 
merits  of  Christ  Jesus  our  Saviour." 

In  the  government  of  her  house- 
hold there  was  a  blending  of  consider- 
ation and  firmness :  no  impropriety  of 
conduct — if  such  there  were— could 
pass  nnreproved ;  yet  the  reproof  would 
be  administered  with  such  mingled 
kindness  and  affection  as  to  melt 
whilst  it  convinced  the  offender.  As 
a  friend  Mrs.  Goe  was  steadfast  in  her 
attachments :  to  the  last  day  of  her 
life  she  retained  an  affectionate  in- 
terest in  her  old  associates.  Her 
counsels  were  wise,  and  were  not  the 
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less  Talned  becanse  of  the  modesty 
and  caation  with  which  they  were 
given. 

Perhaps  the  most  prominent  feature 
in  the  character  of  this  Ohristian  lady 
was  her  uprightness.  Few  have  by  their 
conduct  impressed  others  so  forcibly 
with  the  conviction  that  religion  is 
with  them  the  great  law  of  duty.  Her 
life  shone  with  a  clear,  bright,  nnin- 
temipted  light;  and  her  speech  was 
with  grace,  seasoned  with  salt :  **  She 
opened  her  month  with  wisdom  ;  and 
in  her  tongue  was  the  law  of  kind- 
ness." The  humility  of  her  dispo- 
sition was  habitually  manifest.  She 
knew  in  whom  she  believed,  re- 
tained the  abiding  witness  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  lived  in  the  hope  of  eternal 
life,  through  the  merits  and  righteous- 
ness of  Jesus  Christ. 

Though  during  the  last  few  days  of 
her  life  her  sufferings  were  great  and 
her  words  were  few,  it  was  evident 
that  she  exercised  a  firm  faith  in  her 
Lord  and  Saviour,  and  possessed  the 
hope  of  His  appearing.  Her  "  anchor  " 
was  cast  "  within  the  veil ;  "  and  on 
Mondayj  August  3rd,  1874,  after  exem- 
plifying in  the  patient  endurance  of 
suffering  the  power  of  Divine  grace, 
she  entered  upon  the  immortal  life  of 
heaven.  ♦  *  ♦ 

To  the  foregoing  sketch  may  be  ap- 
pended some  notices  of  Mrs.  Goe,  which 
have  been  furnished  by  the  Bev.  Peter 
C.  Horton,  and  which  throw  a  valuable 
light  upon  the  character  of  one  who 
had  few  equals.    Mr.  Horton  says : — 

**  In  the  winter  and  spring  of  1826-7, 
Louth  was  favoured  with  a  blessed 
revival  of  religion,  some  of  the  fruit  of 
which  we  now  have  in  this  (Liverpool) 
District,  there  being  four  of  us  in  the 
Methodist  ministry  who  were  brought 
to  God  at  that  time, — William  Bond, 
David  Hay,  Peter  C.  Horton,  and 
Samuel  Walker.  The  morning  after 
I  had  found  peace  with  God,  I  told 
my  master,  Mr.  Goe,  on  my  first 
seeing  him,  that  'the  gracious  Lord 
had  pardoned  all  my  sins  the  night 
before,'  supposing   this  would  be  a 


pleasure  to  him,  my  father  having 
placed  me  with  him  solely  on  account 
of  his  Christian  character  as  a  profes- 
sional man.  He  expressed  great  siir- 
prise,  and  said  that  he  had  no  *  faith 
in  these  sudden  conversions.'  On  my 
replying  that  one  of  our  servants  was 
converted  thus  suddenly  three  years 
before,  and  was  still  faithful  to  God, 
and  that  I  hoped  to  persevere  in  the 
right  way,  by  the  grace  of  God,  he 
kindly  replied,  *  I  hope  you  will,  Peter, 
but  I  have  not  much  faith.' 

I' No  doubt  he  watched  me  narrowly, 
and  finding  that  my  conversion  was  a 
real  change,  that  from  being  a  care- 
less, and  somewhat  idle  and  sancy  lad, 
I  had  become  serious  and  thoughtful, 
and  attentive  to  my  duty  and  my 
master's  interests,  he  at  length  men- 
tioned the  matter  to  his  wife;  for  about 
a  month  afterwards  Mrs.  Goe  came 
into  my  office,  and,  with  her  sweet 
manner  and  tone,  expressed  her  plea- 
sure in  hearing  that  I  had  given  my 
heart  and  life  to  God.  During  the 
conversation  that  ensued,  she  said, 
'Pray,  Peter,  what  sort  of  meetings 
are  these  class-meetings  of  yours?' 
My  reply  was,  »I  meet  on  a  Tuesday 
evening,  at  seven  o'clock,  with  Mr. 
Shaw.  He  commences  by  giving  out  a 
hymn,  which  we  sing.  Mr.  Shaw  then 
engages  in  prayer,  after  which  he 
relates  his  Christian  experience  during 
the  week,  and  requests  each  of  us  to 
do  the  same.  He  then  gives  us  suit- 
able counsel,  or  consolation,  or  warn- 
ing and  caution.  We  afterwards  sing 
another  hymn,  two  or  three  of  the 
members  pray,  and  we  go  home.' 
*  They  must  be  very  blessed  meetings,' 
was  her  remark ;  '  I  should  very  much 
like  to  come.'  I  replied, '  If  you  would 
condescend  to  come,  we  should  all  be 
delighted  to  see  you.'  '  If  yon  think 
so,'  said  she,  *  you  must  ask  Mr.  Shaw 
when  you  go  home  to  dinner.'  Of 
course  I  hastened  to  do  this,  and  al- 
though my  excellent  leader  was  some- 
what dismayed  at  the  thought  of  her 
coming,  I  was  desired  to  say  that  he 
'  would  be  glad  to  see  her.' 

'<  The  following  Tuesday  evening  Mrs. 
Goe  was  there,    Mr.  Shaw  was  a  little 
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embamMed,  %  most  muumal  thing  lor 
him,  for  he  was  generally  yoj  lively 
andflueni  He  ooold  not  addzea a  her ; 
hat  after  he  had  spoken  to  a  lady  be- 
yond where  she  sat,  Mrs.  Qoe  took  the 
opportunity  of  a  pause  to  say:  '  Pec- 
haps,  ICr.  Bhaw,  I  ought  to  apologize 
for  eoming  here  to-night ;  but  nnder- 
ffifrTniing  from  one  of  your  members 
that  yon  had  no  objection,  I  haye  oome 
for  a  little  Christian  fellowship;  for,' 
oontinned  she, '  with  the  exception  of 
my  hnsband,  in  the  Chnroh  to  which 
I  belong  I  have  not  a  single  person.to 
speak  to  about  my  soul  or  my  SsTiour.' 
This  was  enouc^ ;  our  leader  was  freed 
from  his  bonds,  and  she  enjoyed  the 
meeting  greatly.    At  the  close,  on  our 
putting  our  pence  on  the  table,  Mrs. 
Ooe  put  down  a  shilling.    Mr.  Shaw 
pushed  it  away.    '  No,'  said  she ;  *  if  I 
am  to  have  the  priyilege  of  meeting 
with  yon,  I  must  be  allowed  the  plea- 
sure of  supporting  the  cause  of  God.' 
She  continued  to  meet,  most  regularly, 
tiU  the  year  1884  or  1885,  without 
taking  a  ticket.  But  in  the  meantime 
Mr.  Goe  and  herself  had  began  to 
attend  the  service  on  the  Wednes- 
day erening,  and   not  unfrequently 
on    Sunday    afternoon.      Her    only 
sister,  Mrs.  Hilyard,  with  her  husband, 
had  also  become  oonyerted,  and  had 
joined  the  Society ;  Mrs.  Goe's  father, 
the  Vicar  of  Boston,  had  moreoyer 
died ;  and  when,  in  that  year,  1884  or 
1835,  (my  brother  William  and  Mr. 
Haydon  being  stationed  in  the  Louth 
Oirouit,)  it  was  hinted  to  her  that 
perhaps  the  time  had  come  for  her 
to  enter  a  class,  she  replied  that  'she 
would  consider   the  matter,  and  let 
my  brother  know  the  result.'  This  she 
did  in  a  day  or  two,  calling  upon  him 
to  say  that  she  had  'made  up  her  mind 


to  take  a  tiekst,  and  be  a  member  of  the 
Society,  out  and  out'  She  eontiniied 
a  member  to  the  time  of  her  death* 

« As  1  left  Mr.  Goe  in  18S9. 1  had 
not  the  opportunity  of  knowing  mndh 
about  Mrs.  Goe  in  after  years.    Thai 
her   influence   upon  her  family   in 
training  them  for  God,  and  lor  aerriee 
in  the  Ohureh,  was  greatly  btossed,  is 
unquestionable.    But  so  to  as  I  was 
capable  of  judging  during  the  period 
of  my  acquaintance  with  her, — ^from 
her  weekly  statement  of  her  raligioaa 
experience  in  the  class,  and  not  unfre- 
quent  convexsations  in  priyate,  and 
from  her  taking  many  an  oppoxtanity 
of  lending  me  books,  assisting  in  my 
course  of  reading,  and  inciting  me  to 
perseyere  in  the  service  of  the  blessed 
Master,— I  am  bound  to  say  that  I 
have  never  met  with  her  equaL    For 
spiritual  discenmient,  for  acquaint- 
ance with  the  deep  things  of  God,  for 
intellectual  vigour,  for  tact  and  apti- 
tude in   introducing  the  subjeet  of 
personal  religion  whilst  speaking  to 
individuals  or  taking  part  in  social 
oonyerse;  for  beauty  and  propriety 
of  expression  in  prayer,  and  for  holy 
fervour  and  enlargement  whj]st  thus 
engaged  with  God,  chastened  by  the 
deepest  reverence  and  awe,  and  eqw- 
dally  for  winsomenees  of  voice  and 
manner  whilst  conversing  with  others ; 
—I  repeat,  that  during  my  ministry  of 
forty-two  years  in  Circuits  of  different 
descriptions,  I  have  never  met  with 
one  superior— I  think  not  with  one 
equal — ^to  Mrs.  Goe.    Louth  Method- 
ism has  long  been  remarkable  for  its 
*eleet  ladies;'  but  I  shall  offend  no 
one  in  expressing  my  belief  that  the 
crown  of  these  has  recently  been  taken 
away  to  join  the  radiant  host  around 
the  Throne  of  God." 
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DaosuBBB  26th,  1874.— At  Swan- 
sea^  Mrs.  Prudence  S.  Tremellew,  aged 
thirty-three  years.  In  early  life  she 
was  a  subject  of  deep  religious  im- 


pressions, and  when  in  her  sixteenth 
year  she  obtained  peace  with  God 
through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  Bedsioo 
of  character  marked  her  oonduot :  at 
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onoe  she  Joined  the  Wesleyan-Meth- 
odiflt  Society.  Her  devotion  to  the 
weekly  olaes-meeting  was  remarkable ; 
she  oonsidered  that  on  entering  the 
Sodety  she  had  given  to  the  Lord  the 
hour  on  which  the  clasB  met.  That 
hour  was  sacred,  and  nothing  bnt 
necessity  was  allowed  to  interfere  with 
it.  Her  piety  was  intelligent,  active, 
and  nniform.  She  loved  Methodism, 
and  felt  it  to  be  one  of  her  highest 
honours  to  show  hospitality  to  its 
ministers.  Towards  the  close  of  her 
life  she  ''endured  a  great  fight  of 
afflictions,**  and  was  often  severely 
tried  by  the  enemy  of  souls ;  but 
Christ  was  her  support.  As  the  end 
approached  her  trust  in  the  Atone- 
ment became  firm  and  settled}  and  the 
fear  of  death  was  taken  away.  To  her 
father,  the  Bev.  W.  Lindley,  she  said, 
**  I  have  hope  through  Christ,  and  am 
not  afraid  to  die."  Her  departure  was 
somewhat  sudden :  she  **  was  not ;  for 
God  took  her."  W.  L. 


means  of  grace.  The  class-meeting 
with  her  was  not  an  irksome  and  un- 
welcome necessity  of  membership,  but 
a  well-spring  of  salvation  to  her  soul. 
To  the  dose  of  her  life  she  prized  it 
most  highly,  and  her  greatest  regret 
during  her  last  illness  was  that  she 
was  unable  either  to  join  in  public 
worship  or  to  testify  for  God  in  her 
class.  A  few  months  before  she  died, 
it  f  eU  to  her  lot  to  reside  in  North 
Wales,  but  her  health  was  too  far 
enfeebled  to  allow  her  to  leave  her 
home  while  there. 

She  bore  the  long  illness  that  pre- 
ceded  her  death  with  exemplazy 
patience ;  her  will  bowed  in  Christiaa 
submission  to  the  will  of  her  Lord; 
and  when,  a  few  moments  before  she 
departed,  she  was  asked  by  her  hus- 
band to  lift  her  hand  if  she  felt  Jesus 
to  be  still  predous  to  her,  she  imme- 
diatdy  gave  the  signal  asked,  and  then 
passed  away  to  be  **  for  ever  with  the 
Lord."  G. 


Febmaiy  2l8t,  1875.-- At  Pentre-' 
feliny  Llangollsnt  North  Wales,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Scadden,  aged  eighty  years. 
When  a  child  she  was  surrounded  by 
the  genial  influences  of  Cornish  Meth- 
odism, and,  while  yet  in  her  teens,  she 
accepted  Christ  as  her  Saviour,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Sodety  in  the  St.  Ives  Circuit.  The 
profesdon  she  then  took  upon  herself 
she  censistently  maintained  to  the  day 
of  her  death.  Her  piety  shone  at 
home,  and  its  effects  are  seen  in  the 
fact  that  all  the  members  of  her  family 
are  joined  to  that  branch  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  to  which  she  was  attadied. 
The  last  twenty-five  years  of  her  life 
were  spent  at  Bamshaw,  in  the  Shotley- 
Bridge  Circuit,  during  nearly  the 
whole  of  which  time  her  house  was  the 
home  where  those  who  broke  to  her  the 
Bread  of  Life  found  hearty  welcome 
and  loving  hospitality.  Like  Lydia  of 
old,  she  said,  **  If  ye  have  judged  me 
to  be  faithful  to  the  Lord,  come  into 
my  house,  and  abide  there." 

She  was  devotedly  attached  to  the 


February  28rd. — ^At  Nottingham^ 
Mrs.  John  Howitt,  in  the  fifty-fifth 
year  of  her  age.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  the  late  Bev.  Balph  Gibson.  Her 
earlier  years  were  spent  partly  at 
home  and  partly  at  Plumptre-house, 
during  the  time  that  well-known 
educational  establishment  (the  dte  of 
which  is  now  occupied  by  warehouses) 
was  under  the  direction  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Warner  and  of  Mrs.  Treflry.  She 
gave  her  heart  to  God  in  her  youth, 
and  her  piety  was  of  no  ordinary  cha- 
racter. She  consecrated  herself  wholly 
to  the  Lord ;  and  was  the  means,  by 
her  consistent  example  and  earnest 
words,  of  leading  many  of  the  pupils 
at  Plumptre-house  to  Christ.  With 
some  of  these  former  pupils  of  Mrs. 
Warner  or  Mrs.  Treffry  the  recollection 
of  Miss  Gibson's  devoted  piety  still 
lives,  exerting  its  influence  upon  them 
to  this  day.  About  twenty-six  years  ago 
she  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  John 
Howitt,  of  Nottingham.  **  The  heart  of 
her  husband*'  did ''safely  trust  in  her," 
and  "her  children  arise  np,  and  call 
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her  blessed."  Sfae  was  always  deeply 
oonoemed  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
work  of  God,  and  sought,  to  the  utmost 
of  her  power,  to  promote  its  interests 
in  connecfcion  with  Wesley  ChapeL 
Her  last  three  years  were  years  of 
soflfering  endured  with  great  patience. 
The  *'  last  messenger  **  foond  her  as  a 
servant  '*  waiting  for  her  Lord." 

W.G. 

Febmaiy  28th. — At  Hartlington,  in 
the  Grassington  Circuit,  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Moor,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of 
her  age.  Her  maiden  name  was  King, 
and  her  native  place  the  Tillage  of 
Coldstone  Fonld,  near  Pateley-Bridge. 
She  was  married  September  21st,  1837, 
to  Mr.  Bayne  Moor.  It  was  not  nntil 
after  ten  years  of  wedded  life  that 
she  and  her  husband  were  made  par- 
takers of  God's  converting  grace.  She 
received  her  first  ticket,  as  a  member 
of  the  Wesleyan-Methodist  Society,  at 
the  September  quarter  of  1847,  from 
the  Bev.  B.  Clayton,  at  that  time  the 
Saperintendent  ministerof  the  Pateley- 
Bridge  Circuit.  With  the  Church  of 
her  choice  she  kept  up  her  associa- 
tion during  the  remainder  of  her 
life.  Her  disposition  was  amiable  and 
peaceful,  and  her  conduct  uniformly 
consistent  with  her  Christian  profes- 
sion. In  the  near  approach  of  disso- 
lution she  was  graciously  enabled  to 
realise  the  supports  of  Divine  grace, 
and  to  rejoice  in  the  confident  hope 
of  a  better  world,  frequently  giving 
expression  to  that  hope  by  repeating 
portions  of  her  favourite  hymns.  When 
her  voice  was  failing  her  daughter 
caught  the  words,  "  Labour  is 
rest,  and  pain  is  sweet" — and  was 
about  to  add,  "  If  Thou,  my  God,  art 


hers^"  when  she  exdaimed,  "  There 
ifl  no  'if,*  tor  God  ia  ni«^."  Her  last 
words  to  her  son  were, "  I  am  in  in 
body,  but  I  have  peaee  of  mind." 

J.  D. 

July  10th.— At  Bradford,  {Shipley,) 
Mrs.  Mazy  Booth,  relict  of  Mr.  James 
Booth,  in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of 
her  age.     Her  parents  were  promi- 
nently connected  with  Methodism  for 
many  years.     Through  their  godly 
influence,  and  the  Divine  blessiog,  she 
was  brought  to  a  "  knowledge  of  the 
truth  "  when  sixteen  years  of  age.  At 
that  time  she  became  united  with  the 
Wesleyan-Methodist  Society;  and  for 
upwards    of   seventy-one   years    she 
maintained  that  connection  in  a  course 
of  unbroken  integrity.     She  always 
evinced  an  interest  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  Church  of  God.    A  class-meet- 
ing was  conducted  in  her  own  house  by 
one  of  the  ministers,  and  this  she 
greatly  enjoyed.     The  only  other  re- 
ligious service  that,  for  a  length  of  time 
past,  she  has  been  able  to  attend  was  a 
meeting  for  the  promotion  of  Christian 
holiness,  to  which  she  often  referred 
with  manifest  delight.    The  afiUction 
which  closed  her  lengthened  and  peace- 
ful life  was  brief.    During  nearly  two 
weeks  she  was  a  subject  of  mental 
conflict  and  severe  bodily  pain;  but 
her  simple  faith  in  the  Atonement 
brought  her  peace  and  oomfort.    She 
said,  "I  see  the  Jordan  before  me,  but 
it  is  quite  passable."    During  thirty 
hours  of  extreme  physical  pain,  the 
power  of  grace  was  blessedly  superior 
to  the  sufferings  of  nature.    She  lin- 
gered for  a  few  hours  longer,  and  then 
entered  into  rest.    *'  So  He  giveth  His 
beloved  sleep."  P.  F. 


Erratum :  The  late  Bev.  Thomas  Burrows  died  on  Wedne$day^  AngOBt  19th, 
1874,— not  on  "Monday,  the  17th/'  as  stated  on  page  846. 
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(Concluded  from  page  876.) 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  at  this  date,  1888,  the  first  trace  of 
that  intense  zeal  for  Protestantism  which  my  father  pnbUoly  mani- 
fested in  his  later  life.  It  arose  on  this  wise.  The  famous  Tom  Moore 
had  written  his  clevejr,  but  superficial- bQok,  J*  <' Travels  of  an  Irish 
Gentleman  in  Searohof  a  Beligion/' in  wHic1i.the,u8ual  arguments 
in  favour  of  Eomamsm,  and  m  refutation  of  Frotestantisin,  were 
furbished  up,  and  presented  in  a  popular  and  taking  manner.  My 
father's  spirit  was  much  stirred  within  him, 'and  he  longed  to  break 
a  lance  with  this  sparkling  antagonist.  >  For  this  purpose  he  wrote 
to  Mr.  Jackson,  requestin;g  him  to  procure  for  him  some  of  the 
ancient  Fathers,  that  he. might  commence  at  once  an  exhaustive 
study  of  this  great  controversy.  ,Mr.  Jackson,  prudently,  I  think, 
dissuaded  him  from  this  enterprise.  He  wrote :— **  That  contro- 
versy is  an  interminckble  .labyrinth,  especially  if ^  the  Christian 
Fathers  are  to  be  consulted*  and/thQir  j^stipsony .  weighed.  To 
examine  them  critically  is  the  ikbour  of  half  a  life.  The  works  of 
St.  Chrysostom  and  those  of  St.  Augustine  alone  extend  to  twenty 
immense  foUos,  and  to  collect  them,  and  the  rest  of  the  Fathers, 
would  be  a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  and  large  expense.  They 
have  been  ransacked  by  such  men  as  Bishop  Jewell  and  other 
apologists,  and  yet  Popish  writers  appeal  to  them  with  as  much 
confidence  as  ever."  Thus  was  my  father  deterred  for  a  time 
from  embarking  on  this  weighty  question ;  but  it  was  only  for  a 
time.  It  took  the  strongest  hold  upon  his  imagination,  and  the 
last  twenty  years  of  his  life  were  almost  entirely  given  up  to  pro- 
found investigation  of  the  points  in  dispute  between  Bomanism  and 
Protestantism.  In  his  reply  to  Mr.  Jackson  he  foreshadows  the 
coming  enthusiasm : — ''  Believing,  with  you,  that  the  world  is  to  be 
converted  by  preaching  Protestant  truth,  rather  than  by  combating 
Boman  Catholic  error,  as  a  general  proposition,  I  am  convincedy 
nevertheless,  that  now  and  then  it  is  imperative  on  Christians  to 
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deriaie  with  Si.  Paul  from  the  beaten  traok  of  prosdytiBm,  and 
step  aside  to  reason  with  the  Athenians.  Bat  as  yon  have  thrown 
cold  water  on  my  Protestant  ardonr,  I  shall  oontent  myself  with 
beooming  master  of  the  questions  at  issne,  and  recording  as  I 
proceed  a  few  remarks  for  my  own  satisfeustion." 

My  father's  lengthy  correspondence  with  public  men,  both  reli- 
gions and  professional,  was  varied  by  most  charming  letters  to  his 
children,  in  which  he  entirely  unbent  and  ihrew  himself  with  zest 
into  all  their  favourite  pursuits.  In  one  of  these  playful  effusionB 
he  mentions  having  devoted,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  summer, 
his  time  before  breakfiist  to  the  composition,  in  pencO, — ^so 
versatile  were  his  powers, — of  two  studies  from  early  British  histoiy, 
"  Edward  the  Martyr's  Assassination,"  and  ''William  Bufus  shot  by 
Sir  Walter  Tyrrel."  I  well  remember  these  pictures,  which  were  of 
large  size,  and  were  executed  in  a^really^surprising  manner,  consider- 
ing that  he  was  utterly  untaught  as  a  draughtsman.  His  designs  were 
of  course  not  without  their  blemishes.  I  also  well  recollect  that, 
twenty  years  later,  an  enthusiastic  charwoman,  coming  across 
these  pictiures,  which  were  framed,  but  not  glazed,  cleaned  them 
so  vigorously  with  soap  and  flannel,  that  only  the  barest  outlines 
of  them  were  afterwards  visible. 

It  was  in  the  year  1885  that  my  father  migrated  with  his  family 
to  London.  He  was  then  in  the  prime  of  life,  being  in  the  forty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  took  the  house  numbered  42,  Great 
Ormond  Street,  Bussell  Square,  and  at  once  buckled  down  to  the 
laborious  task  he  had  undertaken,  and  to  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion. When  to  these  sufficiently-engrossing  pursuits  was  added 
walking  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  with  the  diligence  of  a  student, 
in  order  to  qaalify  himself  for  the  Boyal  College  of  Physicians,  wemay 
weU  conceive  what  work  was  cut  out  for  him.  Very  soon  indeed  did 
he  discover  that  ho  had  not  entered  on  a  bed  of  roses  in  accepting 
the  editorship  of  the  "Watchman."  It  was  now  no  longer  dashing 
off  his  thoughts  under  the  glow  of  inspiration,  as  of  old,  for  the 
Magazine  and  the  medical  Journals,  but  the  steady,  weekly  task  of 
getting  up  so  many  leading  articles,  so  many  reviews,  and  the 
burdensome  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  entire  paper.  At  first, 
however,  everything  was  couleur  de  rose*  The  leading  articles  were 
greatly  admired.  The  "  Times,"  the  "  Standard,"  "  Fraser,"  and 
many  more  representatives  of  the  press,  took  occasion  to  draw  their 
readers'  attention  to  the  vigour  and  talent  of  the  new  Wesleyan 
newspaper.  But,  even  then,  these  were  his  ominous  words  : — "I 
habitually  feel,  with  Coleridge,  *  the  disadvantage  of  writing  by 
compulsion.'  I  well  remember  his  sentiment.  But  composition  is 
no  voluntary  business.    The  very  necessity  for  doing  it  robs  me  of 
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the  power  of  doing  it.  I  cannot,  as  is  feigned  of  the  nightingale, 
sing  with  my  breast  against  a  thorn."  Not  long,  therefore,  did 
this  fair  and  glittering  promise  continue.  My  father's  principles 
were  <'  LiberiJ-Oonservatiye,"  and  he  found  it  impossible  to  please 
both  of  two  parties  to  which  he  stood  related.  The  propri- 
etors of  the  **  Watchman  *'  were,  on  several  important  points, 
&r  from  being  of  one  mind ;  a  struggle  necessarily  ensued,  my 
father  and  his  policy  being  of  course  the  central  figure  in  it.  To 
enter  into  details  would  now  be  of  little  service,  and  indeed  out  of 
place  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  editor  of  the  *'  Watchman  " 
came  honourably  through  the  conflict,  but  only  after  enduring  what 
he  ever  regarded  as  one  of  the  bitterest  trials  of  his  life. 

Often  does  it  happen  that  after  a  time  of  unusual  depression, 
something  opportunely  arises  to  cheer  and  encourage :  **  Weeping 
may  endure  for  a  night,  but  joy  cometh  in  the  morning."  Not 
long  after  the  events  just  alluded  to,  a  great  meeting,  in  vindication 
of  church-rates  and  the  Church  Establishment  was  held  in  Free- 
masons' Hall.  Lord  Ashley  was  in  the  Chair ;  the  platform  was 
crowded  with  celebrities  in  Church  and  State,  Mr.  W.  E.  Oladstone, 
then  commencing  an  illustrious  career,  being  one  of  them; 
and  the  meeting  was  very  enthusiastic.  Many  Wesleyan  ministers 
were  present,  Dr.  Bunting  among  the  rest.  My  father  was  in  the 
body  of  the  Hall,  but  simply  as  a  hearer.  He  had  not,  however, 
long  been  there,  before  the  Bev.  William  M.  Bunting  found  him 
out,  and  begged  him,  on  behalf  of  his  father,  to  come  on  to  the  plat- 
form, and  speak  as  the  organ  of  the  Wesleyans.  He  peremptorily 
declined,  alleging  total  unpreparedness.  In  half  an  hour,  however, 
Mr.  Bunting  came  again,  and  said  his  father  **  would  take  no 
denial:  he  must,  at  leaet,  second  a  resolution."  He  therefore 
consented.  As  the  meeting  went  on,  he  had  time  to  collect  his 
ideas,  and  frame  in  his  mind  a  general  scheme  of  remark.  When 
he  was  called  upon,  he  seems  to  have  acquitted  himself  remarkably 
well,  for  Lord  Ashley  singled  him  out  in  some  such  complimentary 
terms  as  these: — <* It  would  be  tedious  for  him"  (Lord  Ashley) 
<<  after  the  many  addresses  they  had  heard,  to  detain  the  meeting 
long,  but  they  would  allow  him  to  say  how  sincerely  gratified  he  had 
been,— more  particularly  with  the  modest,  able,  and  becoming  speech 
of  Dr.  Sandwith."  On  the  next  day,  after  attending  Dr.  Latham, 
along  with  other  students,  round  the  wards  at  St.  Bartholomew's, 
when  the  rest  were  withdrawn.  Dr.  Latham  called  my  father  aside, 
and  commenced  a  most  friendly  conversation,  stating  his  surprise  and 
pleasure  at  the  part  he  had  taken  at  the  great  church-rate  meeting  :~^ 
«  From  that  moment,"  he  says,  **  we  became  great  friends,  and  often 
have  we  walked  up  Holbom  together,  after  quitting  the  hospital^ 
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for  the  sake  of  politioal  oonversei  which  I  always  tamed  to  good 
account  in  the  pages  of  the  '  Watchman.' "  Dr.  Latham  was  wont 
to  say :— '<  Sandwith  is  one  of  those  men  who  are  too  good  for  the 
world." 

This  incident  at  Freemasons'  Hall  greatly  cheered  my  father's 
chafed  spirit,  and  sent  him  to  his  desk  with  renewed  yigoor.  *'  No 
doubt  my  London  coarse,"  he  writes,  ''has  been  a  trying  one ;  bat 
not  more  so  than  my  rebel  heart  required  to  subdue  it  to  perfect 
acquiescence  to  the  will  of  Ood.  0,  when  will  that  happy  moment 
come,  when  I  shall  feel  that  I  have  no  other  will  but  His !  The 
'Watchman'  is  insensibly  exerting  a  vast  moral  influence*  I 
often  have  an  awful  feeling — that  Providence  may  be  using  me  as  an 
instrument  of  public  good,  and,  that  accomplished,  I  may  be  thrown 
aside  as  a  worse  than  unprofitable  servant."  But  the  editorship 
did  not  grow  easier  by  use.  He  worked  unweariedly,  many  lead- 
ing Statesmen  took  in  the  paper,  subscribers  increased,  but  dis* 
sentients  were  not  satisfied.  Many  a  letter  "  to  the  editor,"  des- 
tined to  travel  no  further  than  the  waste-paper  basket,  did  its  work 
by  inflicting  its  petty  sting  on  that  sensitive  soul.  "  0,  when  shall 
I  be  reUeved,"  he  exclaims,  "  from  this  fetter  1  Were  my  comforts 
greater  than  they  are  in  other  respects,  I  might  well  say,  in  the 
language  of  St.  Paul,  '  Except  this  chain ; '  "  and,  again, "  I  shall 
be  thankfdl,  beyond  the  power  of  words  to  express,  or  thought  to 
feel,  even  in  its  intensest  moods,  when  I  have  written  the  last 
'  leader '  by  compulsion.  A  voluntary  one  now  and  then,  if  I  live, 
I  might  even  after  my  emancipation  indulge  in,  with  a  light  heart 
and  free." 

My  memory  here  well  recalls  two  or  three  of  my  father's  great 
friends  in  London,  with  whom  he  felt  in  common,  and  who  again 
and  again  came  to  the  rescue,  when  he  was  jaded  with  multifarious 
toil,  by  contributing  "  leaders  "  for  the  newspaper.  Dr.  Beecham's 
portly  figure,  as  he  walked  out  of  Myddelton  Square ;  John  Scott's 
spare  form,  benevolent,  and  deeply- wrinkled  face ;  George  Gubitt's 
massive  head, — such  worthies  as  these  live  before  me  as  those  who 
stood  by  him  with  warm  loyalty,  let  the  weather  be  fair  or  foul. 
One  of  the  well-known  difficulties  in  editing  a  public  paper  is 
to  decide  upon  what  suitable  or  attractive  topics  to  write,  week 
after  week,  and  year  after  year.  In  this  perplexity  my  father  one 
day  sent  the  following  jVu  d*esprit  to  one  of  the  friends  just  named  ;-— 

**  O  '  Watdhman/  thy  editor  long  was  perplexed 
What  topic  each  week  to  disotiss ;  till,  Bore  vexed, 
To  DelphoB  he  went,  asking  who  was  to  teach  him  f 
The  Oracle's  answer  was, '  Who,  if  not  Beecham  ?  '  *' 

At  length  the  happy  day  of  his  deliverance  arrived :  early  in 
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1842  he  laid  down  the  editorship  of  the  '*  Watohman/'  having 
held  it  from  January,  1885. 

I  must  here  turn  back  to  relate  an  incident  in  my  father's  London 
life,  which  occurred  after  he  had  been  settled  there  some  two  or 
three- years,  and  to  which  he  ever  afterwards  adverted  with  lively 
satisfaction.  I  may  as  well  tell  the  tale  as  I  find  it  recorded 
in  his  Autobiography: — **  One  day  a  lady  called  upon  me  to  ask 
the  favour  of  my  looking  over  and  correcting  a  us.  of  '  a  friend  of 
hers,  a  learned  Polish  exile,'  with  a  view  to  its  speedy  publication. 
I  had  occupation  enough  of  my  own,  from  professional  duties  and 
editorial  labours,  to  warrant  a  refusal  of  her  request.  But  she 
pleaded  her  cause  with  such  feminine  tact,  and  made  out  so  im« 
pressive  a  case  in  favour  of  her  friend,  that  I  very  soon  yielded  to 
her  importunity.  Happily,  the  task  proved  a  very  agreeable  one, 
from  the  interest  of  the  book,  and  the  very  few  corrections  needed. 
The  work  was  called  a  '  History  of  the  Beformation  in  Poland,' 
and  its  writer  was  Count  Valerian  Erasinski.  I  was  speedily  intro- 
duced to  the  author,  who  was  a  nobleman  of  distinguished  family, 
a  perfect  courtier  in  his  manners,  brilliant  in  conversation,  and  of 
large  acquaintance  with  the  world.  Of  course  he  became  an 
acceptable  visitor  at  my  house,  and  one  whom  I  was  proud  to 
introduce  to  my  friends.  This  pleasing  intercourse  lasted  for  a 
time,  when,  lo  I  he  suddenly  disappeared.  Meanwhile  I  had  lost 
his  address,  and  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  what  had  become 
of  him.  But  time,  the  great  revealer  of  secrets,  soon  gave  me  a 
clue  to  his  whereabouts.  I  had  become  aware  that  the  celebrated 
Bichard  Oastler,  the  zealous  champion  of  the  oppressed  factory- 
children,  had  been  committed  for  debt  to  the  Fleet  prison.  I 
respected  his  public  character,  on  account  of  his  philanthropic 
labours  in  so  good  a  cause ;  and  I  was  moreover  slightly  acquainted 
with  him,  having  once  professionally  attended  him.  I  therefore 
resolved  on  paying  him  a  visit.  We  had  not  talked  long  together 
when  he  told  me  that  another  friend  of  mine,  for  whom  he  felt 
certain  I  cherished  the  deepest  regard,  was  immured  in  the  same 
prison.  On  my  asking,  *  Who  can  that  be  ? '  he  at  once  answered, 
*  He  is  a  Polish  Count.'  •  What  I  Count  Krasinski  ? '  *  The  very 
same,'  he  replied,  *  and  let  me  add  that  he  is  fast  going  to  that 
<'  bourn"  from  which  "no  traveller  returns."  His  spirit  is  broken, 
and  he  is  succumbing  under  the  pressure  of  misfortune  and  the 
solitude  of  a  prison.'    <  Alas  ! '  said  I,  '  as  8ir  Walter  Scott  sings, 

«  The  oaptiye  thrash  may  brook  the  cage, 
The  prisoned  eagle  dies  with  rage."  ' 

I  then  begged  Oastler  to  guide  me  to  my  Polish  friend's  cell,  and 
deeply  was  I  pained  on  beholding  the  sunken  eye»  oare-wom 
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ootmtdnanoe,  and  emaoiaied  form  of  my  qtiandam  sprightly  and 
agreeable  companion.  We  shook  hands  oordially,  and  indulged 
for  a  few  minutes  in  a  suppressed  conversation,  alluding  to  rather 
than  expatiating  on  so  painful  a  theme  as  the  cause  of  his 
imprisonment  in  so  gloomy  and  limited  a  celL" 

The  two  friends  then  conferred  privately  together  on  what  oould 
be  devised  to  rescue  the  Count,  both  clearly  seeing  that  unless 
something  was  done  quickly  the  debtor  would  be  set  free  indeed, 
but  only  by  death.  '<  I  went  home  with  a  heavy  heart,  and  was  kept 
long  awake  that  night  reflecting  on  the  Count's  pitiable  state,  for 
which  I  could  see  no  practicable  means  of  relief,  his  debts  amount- 
ing to  not  less  than  six  hundred  pounds*  Nor  did  the  active 
business  of  life  succeed  in  altogether  quieting  the  misgivings  of  a 
conscience  ill  at  ease.  Within  a  few  days,  therefore,  I  repeated 
my  visit  to  the  Fleet  prison,  for  the  sake  of  farther  conversation 
with  Bichard  Oastler.  This  sagacious  adviser  at  once  told  me  that 
he  had  thought  of  a  plan  which  would  render  the  scheme  of  the 
Count's  Uberation  not  entirely  hopeless  and  impracticable.  This  was 
to  call  his  creditors  together,  and  ask  them  to  take  half,  on  the  condi- 
tion of  an  attempt  being  made  to  beg  the  money."  The  advice  was 
at  once  taken :  the  creditors  consented,  my  father  undertook  the 
formidable  task  of  raising  three  hundred  pounds,  and  the  poor 
Count  was  apprised  of  the  efforts  about  to  be  made  on  his  behalf, 
in  order  to  raise  his  drooping  spirits.  The  first  step,  at  Bichard 
Oastler's  suggestion,  was  to  endeavour  to  enlist  the  co-operation 
of  Lord  Ashley,  to  whom  he  wrote  a  letter  of  introduction. 

''  I  called  upon  his  Lordship,"  says  the  Autobiography,  **  and  had 
a  most  agreeable  and  satisfactory  interview.  I  strongly  urged  the 
importance  of  securing  the  vduable  services  of  so  scholarly  a 
controversialist,  on  the  Protestant  side,  in  the  conflict  which  was 
setting  in  with  so  much  ardour  between  Evangelical  Protestantism 
on  the  one  side  and  Puseyism  and  Popery  on  the  other.  Lord 
Ashley  warmly  applauded  my  project,  and  frankly  promised  to 
render  me  all  the  assistance  in  his  power."  The  plan  was  to  form 
a  Committee,  with  Lord  Ashley  in  the  chair,  meeting  at  my  father's 
house,  and  composed  of  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen  well 
known  for  their  philanthropy.  The  upshot  of  all  was  that  the  effort 
was  rewarded  with  complete  success.  My  father,  happening  just 
at  that  time  to  be  summoned  into  Yorkshire,  took  advantage  of  this 
professional  visit  to  carry  with  him  copies  of  an  interesting  state* 
ment  of  the  case  which  he  had  printed.  From  his  old  neigh- 
bourhood he  brought  back  to  town. one  hundred  and  sixteen 
pounds.  Meanwhile  other  friends  had  not  been  idle ;  Lord  Ashl^ 
had  collected  sixty-nine  pounds,  the  Hon*  and  Bev.  Baptist  Noel 
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forty  ponndB,  and  others  various  amounts ;  so  that,  in  the  whole, 
a  sum  of  three  hundred  and  sixty- seven  pounds  was  raised,  whioh 
sufficed  to  redeem  the  Count  from  all  his  creditors,  and  set  him  on 
the  streets  of  London  a  free  man,  with  a  purse  of  fifty  pounds  besides 
in  his  pocket.  Count  Erasinsld  never  forgot  this  great  service, 
and  ever  afterwards  remained  our  friend,  visiting  us  both  in 
London  and  Hull.  He  died  in  Edinburgh,  a  somewhat  old  man, 
many  years  ago. 

Early  in  1840  a  happy  change,  in  the  Estimation  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  family,  occurred, — our  removing  from  Oreat 
Ormond  Street  to  a  delightful  house  on  the  country  side  of  Stam- 
ford Hill.  A  spacious  garden  and  paddock  formed  a  most  salutary 
playground  for  children  who  had  grown  pallid  in  the  smoke  of 
the  town.  The  house  in  Qreat  Ormond  Street  was  for  a  time 
kept  on,  on  account  of  the  practice.  But  our  sojourn  at  Stam- 
ford Hill  was  not  a  long  one  :  for  my  father  the  journeys  to  and 
fro  were  found  very  harassing,  and  although  the  spot  was  highly 
popular  with  the  youngsters  on  account  of  the  abundant  scope  for 
play  it  afforded,  the  arrangement  was  not  so  satisfactory  to  their 
elders.  How  long  we  might  have  stayed  there,  had  we  remained 
in  the  vicinity  of  London,  is  uncertain,  but  all  such  speculations 
were  cut  short  by  the  event  which  ushered  in  the  year  1842, 
which  was  our  removal  to  Hull.  The  anticipations  of  many 
shrewd  friends  and  advisers  of  my  father  had  been  fulfilled: 
the  editorship  and  his  professional  duties  did  not,  and  could 
not,  thrive  together.  The  London  practice  never  reached  even  to 
one  half  of  that  of  Burlington,  while  the  salary  of  the  editor,  too  - 
small  in  the  beginning,  was  never  raised.  Early  in  this  year, 
the  news  reached  Stamford  Hill  that  a  leading  physician  in  Hull 
was  on  his  death-bed,  and  that  a  capital  opening  offered  itself  to 
my  father,  already  favourably  known  in  the  East  Biding.  He  took 
advantage  of  it,  going  down  first  of  all  alone  ;  after  a  while,  find- 
ing the  experiment  highly  encouraging,  he  sent  for  his  family, 
bought  a  spacious  house  in  Albion  Street,  and,  released  from  grind- 
ing intellectual  toil,  once  more  devoted  himself  to  the  free  and 
untrammelled  exercise  of  his  duties  as  a  physician.  I  may  add 
that  this  movement  was  not  a  professional  failure,  his  practice 
gradually  returning  a  very  satisfactory  amount ;  and  had  it  not 
been  for  his  well-known  and  never- concealed  devotion  to  the  Com- 
munion of  his  early  choice,  which  in  provincial  towns  almost 
invariably  acts  as  a  social  ban,  he  would  have  been,  I  thinkp 
recognised  as  the  first  physician  in  the  town. 

It  was  indeed  high  time  that  he  left  his  overwhelming  engage- 
menjbs  in  London.    His  life  was  in  great  jeopardy.    One  night, 
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I  rememberi  not  long  before  this  removal,  lie  had  gone  to  bed 
after  a  day  of  editorial  work,  finishing  off  by  writing  thirteen 
letters  at  a  stretch,  some  of  them  on  intricate  business.  Thor« 
0  ughly  exhausted,  he  had  retired  earlier  than  his  wife  to  the  bed- 
room adjoining  the  drawing-room.  By  and  by,  requiring  some- 
thing, he  endeavoured  to  call  aloud ;  but,  to  his  oonstemation, 
found  himself  unable  to  articulate  a  word.  My  mother,  hearing  a 
noise,  went  into  the  room,  only  to  find  her  husband  speechless,  and 
making  signs  for  pen  and  paper.  When  they  were  brought,  he 
scrawled  the  words,  '<  Twelve  leeches  to  my  temples  immediately.*' 
After  the  leeches  had  filled  themselves,  he  recovered  his  speech, 
and  was  soon  convalescent.  But  he  often  remarked  how  narrow 
had  been  his  escape  from  apoplexy.  On  another  occasion,  when 
he  was  on  his  way  to  chapel,  he  staggered  in  the  road,  and  nearly 
fell  from  determination  of  blood  to  the  head.  Bending  headaches 
were  his  frequent  companions.  Indeed,  for  many  months  after  he 
had  been  set  free  from  the  "  Watchman,"  and  was  establishing 
himself  in  his  new  sphere  in  Hull,  he  continued  to  suffer  severely 
from  symptoms  of  cerebral  disorder.  But  gradually,  after  the 
pressure  of  settling  down  was  over,  freedom  from  exacting 
mental  toil,  his  journeys  into  the  country  to  visit  his  patients,  and 
a  cheering  sense  of  professional  success,  soon  banished  the 
causes  of  solicitude,  and  restored  him  to  the  enjoyment  of 
health. 

The  first  public  recognition  of  his  services  he  met  with  in  Hull 
was  in  his  election  as  a  physician  of  the  General  Infirmary.  The 
.  contest  was  a  severe  one ;  but  his  old  East  Biding  friends,  the 
new  ones  he  had  made  in  Hull,  and  the  cordial  help  of  his  Wes- 
leyan  brethren,  carried  him  triumphantly  to  the  head  of  the  poIL 
This  was  an  excellent  introduction  to  a  wide  circle  of  patients, 
and  warm  were  the  congratulations  that  reached  him  from  every 
quarter,  especially  from  the  friends  he  had  left  in  London. 
The  latter,  moreover,  about  this  time  greatly  gratified  my  parents 
by  sending  down  to  them,  as  a  parting  souvenir,  a  handsome  silver 
tea  and  coffee  service.  Once  more  medical  literature  occupied 
his  pen :  the  Journals  of  that  day  were  frequently  enriched  with 
the  results  of  his  experience,  but  it  would  only  interest  profes- 
sional readers  to  recount  the  titles  of  the  several  papers  which  ho 
drew  up. 

The  "  changes  and  chances  of  this  mortal  life  *'  were  illustrated 
during  his  sojourn  in  Hull,  among  other  things  by  the  all  but  fatal 
illnesses  of  two  of  his  sons, — one  the  writer  of  this  Memoir,  the  other 
my  eldest  brother,  then  house-surgeon  at  the  Infirmary.  The  latter 
had  caught  a  famine-fever,  of  a  malignant  type,  from  an  IriBh 
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patient,  and  nearly  indeed  was  extinguished  the  torch  of  life. 
Never  shall  I  forget  my  father's  agony  in  that  awful  suspense,  as 
he  cried,  ''  We  shall  lose  him !  we  shall  lose  him ! "  But  it  pleased 
a  merciful  God  to  give  back  the  life  just  flitting  across  the  threshold, 
for  an  after  career  of  singular  adventure  and  incident  in  Constan- 
tinople, Nineveh,  the  Crimean  War,  the  Siege  of  Kars, — which  he 
both  underwent  and  described.  My  own  illness  was  a  low  remittent 
fever,  contracted  at  Cambridge,  and  was  accompanied  by  alarm- 
ing hemorrhage  and  utter  prostration.  I  well  recall,  in  that  time 
of  impending  woe,  my  mother's  going  in  great  heaviness  of  heart 
to  see  her  old  friend  Mrs.  Backwell,  a  fervent  Methodist  of  the 
old  type,  who  praised  God  and  visited  the  cellars  of  Hull.  She 
met  her  with  a  clear  and  happy  brow,  and  said  to  her,  "  I  have 
got  an  answer  for  Henry  1 "  She  was  surely  one  of  those  *'  strong 
in  faith,  giving  glory  to  God." 

In  Hull,  as  I  have  already  said,  my  father  had  the  happiness  of 
renewing  his  friendship  with  his  old  and  tried  friend,  the  Bev. 
Thomas  Powell,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  Beverley  Circuit. 
On  his  death,  in  1850,  he  wrote  a  Memoir  of  him  for  the  Magazine, 
as  also  about  the  same  time  one  of  a  valued  lay  friend,  James  Hen- 
wood,  Esq.  Among  the  preachers  who  from  time  to  time  gathered 
round  our  social  hearth,  and  sustained  the  reputation  of  the 
Hull  pulpits,  I  now  recall  the  names  of  the  Bevs.  Joseph  Fowler, 
Charles  Brest,  W.  B.  Pope,  B.  Gregory,  and  Thomas  Vasey. 
Others,  no  doubt,  there  were,  valued  by  my  parents  after  I  had 
left  home,  but  with  the  above  my  father  kept  up  an  affectionate 
intercourse  long  after  they  had  been  removed  to  other  spheres  of 
labour. 

What  leisure  my  father  could  now  command  from  the  faithful 
discharge  of  hospital  duties,  and  from  his  practice,  was  almost 
entirely  devoted  to  that  study  which  had  long  taken  possession  of  his 
heart,  that  of  his  beloved  Protestantism.  He  read  everything  on  the 
subject  that  came  in  his  way,  including  many  a  voluminous  work  of 
past  generations,  and  thus  gradually  lodged  in  his  mind,  and  accu- 
mulated in  note-books,  a  perfect  Thesaurus  on  this  great  subject. 
This  finally  took  the  shape  of  a  large  composition,  thelabour  from  first 
to  last  of  more  than  ten  years, — ^for  he  was  never  weary  of  putting 
final,  and  yet  final,  touches  to  it.  He  called  it  "  Julius  of  Bievaulx ; 
or,  The  Conflict  of  Creeds,  an  Historical  Bomance  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century."  It  was  one  of  the  quiet  trials  of  his  life  that  he  was  never 
able  to  publish  it :  no  bookseller  woiQd  undertake  the  responsibiUty, 
for  the  work  was  a  three- volume  one,  on  a  subject  of  interest  only  to 
a  section  of  the  public,  and  it  was  perhaps  overloaded  with  erudi- 
tion.   When,  in  his  closing  years,  all  hope  of  being  able  to  give  it 
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to  the  public  were  extingnished,  he  loved  to  reviBO  it,  to  bind  it 
with  his  OWQ  hands,  and  to  illustrate  it  with  woodcuts  gathered 
from  many  sources.  The  book  was  submitted  to  many  competent 
friends :  all  acknowledged  the  interest  it  was  calculated  to  call 
forth,  the  learning  displayed  in  it,  and  moreover  its  opportuneness 
for  the  present  times,  but  the  financial  difSculty,  in  the  prospect  of 
a  not  remunerative  sale,  always  stopped  its  way  to  the  printer. 

The  Evangelical  Alliance,  which  was  formed  about  this  time  for 
the  purpose  of  uniting  all  Christians  throughout  the  world  in  one 
spiritual  and  loving  union,  was  a  Society  in  which  he  took  the 
liveliest  interest.  He  regularly  read  its  monthly  organ,  **  Evan- 
gelical Christendom ;"  and  the  principle  of  unity  and  catholicity 
of  feeling  amid  differences^ of  opinion  was  frequently  on  his  lips. 
His  own  heart  was  one  of  love  and  tenderness,  and  he  ever  desired 
to  say,  "  Grace  be  with  all  them  that  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in 
sincerity."  Knowing  by  long  research  how  identical  all  Protestant 
Churches,  whether  Episcopal  or  Presbyterian,  are  in  the  simple 
verities  of  the  faith,  however  divergent  on  minor  points,  he  sought 
to  find  a  common  meeting-place  on  which  they  could  stand,  instead 
of  for  ever  magnifying  their  differences,  and  so  keeping  up  a  cold 
estrangement.  Repeatedly  did  various  religious  and  literary  socie- 
ties apply  to  him  for  help,  in  the  way  of  lectures,  or  speeches,  and 
seldom  in  vain.  The  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  made  him 
their  president,  in  his  turn  with  other  leading  men  of  the  town. 

Li  the  midst  of  this  active  career,  an  illness,  lasting  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  two  years,  caused  him  great  bodily  and  mental  distress. 
It  arose  from  a  trifling  cause,  and  might  have  been  cut  short  by  pru- 
dence. It  originated  in  this  way : — Betuming  from  a  country 
railway-station  in  July,  1854,  he  missed  his  footing,  and,  falling 
upon  his  thumb,  dislocated  it.  Knowing  the  importance  of  imme- 
diate reduction,  he  returned  the  joint  to  its  socket,  and  went  on  his 
way.  Had  he  put  his  arm  into  a  sling,  and  rested  for  a  week,  no 
further  mischief  would  have  ensued  ;  but,  unhappily,  "  Julius  of 
Bievaulx  "  was  on  the  anvil,  and  ho  could  not  forbear  using  his 
thumb  in  writing.  Active  inflammation  was  set  up,  and  constitu- 
tional disturbance  followed ;  no  remedies  seemed  of  any  avail ;  his 
sleep  forsook  him ;  he  became  emaciated,  and  his  life  was  at  one 
period  threatened.  At  last,  by  rigid  rest  of  the  angry  joint,  and  by 
change  of  air,  he  gradually  recovered.  But  to  the  day  of  his  death, 
the  injured  part  retained  a  shrunk  appearance,  and  reminded  him  of 
i  ts  weakness  when  over- used,  or  when  his  health  was  enfeebled.  This 
illness  was  a  serious  trouble  to  him :  it  divorced  him  from  his  pen, 
and  in  a  great  measure  from  that  application  to  study  in  which  he 
delighted.    My  father's  life  was  imperilled  by  more,  I  thinki  than 
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the  average  of  mishaps  and  ailments.  One  chapter  in  his  Auto- 
biography, composed  when  he  was  past  eighty,  he  pleasantly  calls 
his  ''  Chapter  of  Accidents.*'  It  comprises  one  railway  casualty, 
several  by  horse  and  carriage,  a  threatened  drowning,  and  many 
of  less  moment. 

But  through  them  all,  through  manifold  and  bitter  trials,  along 
with  mental  toil  of  the  severest  description, — for  he  could  never  bear 
to  be  idle, — he  was  preserved  to  the  full  complement  of  eighty-two 
years.  la  it  not  true  that  more  fall  by  the  wayside  through  indo- 
lence and  luxury,  than  through  the  fullest  activity  of  mind  and 
body  ?  My  father,  however,  had  that  redeeming  faculty,  so  valu- 
able to  men  of  great  intellectual  labour,  and  fully  appreciated, 
among  others,  by  John  Wesley, — he  could  fall  asleep,  silence  being 
insured,  almost  when  he  wished.  His  afternoon  naps,  of  some- 
thing less  than  an  hour,  wonderfully  recruited  him.  When  a  very 
old  man  he  indulged  in  them  even  longer,  and  no  doubt  they  were 
conservative  of  his  &iling  powers. 

Age  now  began  rapidly  to  creep  upon  him.  In  1862,  on  attain- 
ing his  seventieth  birthday,  he  retired  from  the  Infirmary,  to  the 
great  regret  of  his  colleagues.  In  1866  he  quitted  Hull,  receiving 
at  a  public  breakfast  a  gratifying  testimonial  of  the  regard  of  his 
medical  brethren.  The  remaining  years  of  his  life,  free  from  any 
but  self-imposed  tasks,  were  spent  tranquilly  and  happily  in  the 
country,  first  at  Beaconsfield,  in  Buckinghamshire,  and  the  last 
three  at  Todwick,  near  Sheffield.  His  days  of  active  usefulness 
were  nearly  over,  but  not  his  private  studies.  These  still  ranged 
more  or  less  about  his  cherished  theme,  Protestantism.  At 
Beaconsfield  there  was  no  flock  of  his  own  Oommunion.  He 
therefore  regularly  resorted  to,  and  communicated  at,  the  beautiful 
parish  church,  and  as  regularly  in  the  evening  frequented  the 
Independent  chapel.  The  former  happened  to  be  of  a  somewhat 
higher  type  of  ritual  than  was  quite  acceptable  to  him,  but  age 
had  made  him  kindly  and  temperate  in  judgment ;  he  would  make 
no  unseemly  rent  by  absenting  himself ;  and,  moreover,  the  holy 
and  learned  character  of  the  Bector  won  his  respect.  The  latter, 
on  his  part,  returned  the  regard  of  his  somewhat  heretical  but 
gentle  parishioner. 

Space  will  not  allow  here  a  complete  delineation  of  my  father's 
character,  beyond  what  the  reader  may  have  gathered  from  the 
foregoing  narrative,  or  I  might  mention  his  lofty  scorn  of  every- 
thing sordid  or  ignoble ;  his  humility,  constancy,  guileless  sim- 
plicity, and  generosity  :  he  walked  in  the  world  with  a  **  fraudless, 
even,  humble  mind."  No  man  ever  more  rejoiced  to  <<  condescend 
to  men  of  low  estate,*'  and  his  liberality  was  as  unostentatious  as 
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it  was  large.  NmuerouB  acts  of  benevolence  were  known  only 
io  the  recipients:  he  loved  to  ''do  good  by  stealth."  As  an 
example^  on  missionary  and  similar  occasions,  he  never  laid  gold 
on  the  plate, — ^his  habit  was  to  fill  his  pocket  with  silver,  and  then 
his  hand ! 

Finally,  in  1868,  my  beloved  parents  offered  me  the  happy 
privilege  of  honouring  and  succouring  them  to  their  latest  breath* 
Never,  snrely,  was  a  holier,  more  loving  life  passed  by  man  than 
by  my  father  at  Todwick  Bectory ;  never  had  I  a  parishioner  who 
set  so  beautiful  an  example  of  the  true  Christian.  He  was  always 
present  at  church,  even  when  unfavourable  weather  deterred  the 
vigorous  and  robust ;  meekly  kneeling  every  month  before  the 
holy  table,  to  receive  what  he  so  much  prized, — ^the  precious 
elements  that  symbolized  his  Saviour,  the  centre  of  his  whole  life's 
faith.  On  the  coldest  and  darkest  nights  of  winter  he  would 
trudge  through  the  miry  lanes,  lantern  in  hand,  to  the  simple 
school-room  service,  his  favourite  one,  he  often  used  to  say,  of 
prayer  and  praise.  About  the  country  roads  his  white  hair,  bent 
form,  and  benevolent  face  were  a  familiar  object.  The  children 
loved  the  dear  old  man  who  had  ever  a  cheery  word  for  them,  and 
who  always  carried  pence  about  with  him  to  gladden  their  hearts. 
More  than  once  have  I  known  him  slip  a  coin  into  a  labourer's 
jacket  as  it  hung  on  the  hedge,  and  quietly  go  on  his  way,  ohuckUng 
at  the  thought  of  the  man's  bewilderment  when  he  should  find  it« 
In  the  garden,  walking  to  and  fro,  sometimes  alone,  oftener 
in  company  with  his  -aged  and  more-than-ever  beloved  partner, 
rejoicing  in  the  flowers,  amusing  himself  with  some  little 
dexterous  contrivance  of  his  favourite  carpentry, — greeting 
us  the  younger  as  we  passed,  and  me,  a  practical  gardener, 
by  his  favourite  and  cheery  sobriquet ,  ''  Well  Agricola ! " — all 
these  dear  days  almost  stop  my  pen  by  the  tender  memories  they 
summon. 

In  June,  1872,  a  severe  illness  befell  him,  and  we  almost  thought 
we  must  have  lost  him.  He  had  committed  some  slight  impru- 
dence in  diet ;  but  the  very  aged  cannot  afford  to  be  imprudent. 
Such,  however,  was  the  vigour  of  his  constitution,  that  from  that 
attack,  which  confined  him  to  his  bed  a  fortnight,  he  completely 
recovered. 

Never,  in  his  old  age,  had  I  known  him  better  than  on  the 
summer  evening  twenty-four  hours  before  his  death.  No  hint  of 
change  was  there  about  him,  as  he  read  aloud,  in  his  usual  dear 
voice,  a  leading  article  in  the  '<  Daily  News."  The  next  morning 
I  was  summoned  early  to  his  room,  and  then  my  heart  sank  within 
me  at  our  impending  loss.    Sickness  and  great  pain  had  assailed 
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him  in  the  night :  as  it  eventually  turned  out,  an  old  hernia  had 
gone  wrong.  Warm  applications  were  immediately  used,  and  he 
felt  such  relief  that  only  at  mid-day  would  he  allow  the  surgeon  to 
be  summoned.  As  they  consulted  calmly  together,  no  immediate 
danger  was  apprehended  by  either.  A  hot  bath  was  employed,  a 
little  medicine  was  taken,  and  the  afternoon  passed  so  quietly,  that 
even  yet  he  would  not  sanction  the  use  of  the  telegraph  to  summon 
his  eldest  son.  The  night  also  was  passed  with  httle  suffering, 
and  the  first  words  I  heard  in  the  morning  were,  that  he  thought 
he  '*  could  fancy  a  boiled  egg  and  some  coffee."  "  Surely,"  I 
thought,  '<  once  more  we  are  going  to  have  him  restored."  But 
deadly  sickness  again  assailed  him,  and  it  was  felt  that  a  crisis 
was  at  hand.  The  telegraph  was  resorted  to,  but  too  late, 
alas !  His  son,  Doctor  Sandwith,  of  Wimbledon,  did  not  arrive 
till  long  after  all  was  over.  Everything  was  done  that  tender 
devotion  could  devise,  but  the  long  journey  of  life  had  reached  its 
inevitable  end.  Grateful  answers  he  returned  to  the  services  of 
ministering  affection ;  and  one  audible  sentence  of  prayer  escaped 
his  lips  while  his  eyes  calmly  turned  first  to  one  then  to  another  of 
those  who  watched  around  his  bed.  Thus  died  my  venerable 
father — mercifully  exempted  from  much  suffering,  and  soon 
unconscious,  happily,  of  those  heart-rending  appeals  of  love 
addressed  by  his  dear  wife  to  the  fast-departing  life.  When  I 
had  done  all  that  could  be  thought  of  to  avert  death,  or  allay 
pain,  we  knelt  around,  while  I  read,  as  far  as  my  struggling 
voice  could  be  controlled,  those  tranquilizing  words  of  faith  and 
hope  which  the  Church  of  England  has  provided  as  **  a  commen- 
datory prayer  for  a  sick  person  at  the  point  of  departure."  At 
nine  o'clock,  July  25th,  1874,  while  a  glorious  sun  was  shining 
into  his  chamber,  and  while  the  world  without  was  betaking  itself 
to  its  labours  or  its  pleasures,  his  beloved  spirit  was  given  back  to 
Ood  who  gave  it. 

In  the  churchyard  of  Todwiok  a  stone  cross,  surrounded  by  a 
circle,  marks  where  he  rests.  Never,  Sunday  by  Sunday,  does 
due  affection  forget  to  lay  on  that  hallowed  turf  its  memorial  of 
flowers.    On  the  stone  are  lettered  these  few  words  :-^ 

<<  Here  sleeps, 
Tin  the  moming  of  the  Besxmrection, 

HUMPHBY  SANDWITH,  M.D.,  F.R.O.P. 

Bom  at  Helxnaley,  May  25tb,  1793. 
Died  at  Todwiok  Bectory,  July  25th,  1874. 
'  The  memory  of  the  jast  is  blessed.' " 

*'Dr.  Sandwith,"  says  the  Bev.  W.Arthur,  "waste  me  one  of  the 
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men  who  make  one  say, '  Always  the  same : '  the  same  dear  and 
open  look,  the  same  kind  tone,  the  same  instinctiye  air  of  upright- 
ness  and  generosity ;  and  the  same  ready  play  of  intellectnal  force. 
Above  all,  the  same  true,  deep,  andself-forgettmg  loye  of  the  cause 
of  God." 


THE  WORD  OP  VIOTOBY  ON  THE  CROSS. 

.  {Concluded  from  page  bOA,) 

Thebb  are  some  principles  involved  in  the  great  word  of  victory 
spoken  on  the  cross  which,  especially  in  the  present  state  of  theolo- 
gical feeling  in  this  country,  it  is  necessary  to  re-affirm. 

If  the  atoning  work  of  Christ  was  "  finished  "  on  Calvary,  then 
nothing  remains  to  be  accomplished  by  man  in  the  way  of  satisfying 
the  claims  of  the  broken  moral  law.  Whatever  is  really  finished, 
does  not  need  to  be  supplemented  or  added  to ;  for  that  were  to 
depreciate  it,  and  virtually  to  deny  that  it  is  truly  finished.  There 
are,  it  is  true,  few,  if  any,  of  the  achievements  of  men — ^in  art,  in 
literature,  or  even  in  science — ^which  may  not  be  supplemented,  but 
when  we  turn  to  the  acts  and  works  of  Ood  we  find  in  them  such 
harmony  and  perfection,  that  to  attempt  to  improve  them  would  be 
mere  folly  and  presumption.  Who  thinks  of  adding  beauty  to  the 
rose,  or  lustre  to  the  sun,  or  symmetry  to  the  human  frame  ?  And 
equally  incongruous  would  it  be  to  seek  to  add  anything  to  the 
completeness  of  the  Atonement  for  man  made  by  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  He  offered  on  the  cross,  once  for  all,  "  a  full,  perfect,  and 
sufficient  sacrifice,  oblation  and  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world ;  "  and  neither  by  good  works,  nor  fasting,  nor  prayer, 
can  we  enhance  the  merits  and  efficacy  of  that  atoning  act :  the 
attempt  to  do  so  is  a  grand  impertinence. 

Yet  what  is  the  Romish  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  which  some  would 
introduce  into  the  worship  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  England, 
but  a  practical  denial  of  this  fact  ?  The  Catechism  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent  affirms  that  the  Eucharist  is  '<  not  a  sacrifice  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving  only,  or  a  mere  commemoration  of  the  sacrifice 
performed  on  the  cross,  but  also  truly  a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  by 
which  God  is  appeased  and  rendered  propitious  to  us."  Is  it  so  ? 
Then  there  must  have  been  something  defective  in  the  original 
sacrifice,  for  if  God  were  propitiated  by  it  why  seek  to  propitiate 
Him  again  ?  The  fact  is,  the  Romish  mass  detracts  materially  firom 
the  merits  of  our  Lord  ;  and  its  pompous  ritual,  instead  of  helping 
to  lead  men  to  trust  in  Him  alone,  leads  them  to  rely  upon  the 
priest  who  is  supposed  to  be  offering  up  a  true  sacrifice  on  their 
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behalf.  We  repudiate  the  dogma,  and  would  that  "the  Old 
Oatholics,"  as  they  call  themselves,  would  also  repudiate  it,  as  did 
Luther  and  the  Beformers ;  for  then  they  might  become  the  agents 
of  a  second  Beformation,  perhaps  more  sweeping  and  extensive 
than  the  first. 

Derogatory  too  to  the  completeness  of  the  sacrificial  act  of  Christ 
is  the  doctrine  of  the  merit  of  good  works, — of  fastings,  of  alms- 
giving, of  penances,  of  pilgrimages.  It  implies  that  the  Lord 
Jesus  has  done  something  for  mankind,  but  not  enough ;  has  paid 
part  of  their  debt,  but  not  the  whole  ;  has  atoned  in  some  measure 
for  sin,  but  not  to  the  extent  required.  But  He  has  done  all ;  and 
nothing  remains  for  us  but  to  accept  the  Atonement  which  He 
has  made,  and  to  trust  in  it  with  a  penitent  and  believing  heart. 

But  we  must  guard  against  a  specious  perversion  of  this  doctrine. 
"Ohrist  did  everything  for  the  elect,*'  was  the  "  leaven"  of  the 
Antinomians,  ''  and  His  obedience  to  the  moral  law  was  in  the 
stead  of  theirs,  so  that  even  if  they  sin,  they  are  accounted  righteous, 
as  all  their  defects  are  covered  by  His  finished  work."  This  per- 
nicious heresy  is  worse,  if  possible,  than  that  of  Bome,  for  it  makes 
Ghrist's  work  the  basis  of  immorality,  in  effect  teaching  men  to 
sin  in  order  that  grace  may  the  more  abound.  And  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  this,  if  not  taught  dogmatically,  as  it  once  was,  is  still 
practically  the  belief  of  thousands.  Treatises  on  morality  and 
Christian  ethics  are  as  requisite  now  as  they  ever  were,  and  it 
behoves  the  evangelical  Churches  of  our  day  not  only  to  proclaim 
Christ  as  the  one  and  only  Sacrifice  for  sin,  but  as  also  the  pattern 
of  obedience  to  the  Law  whom  every  one  is  bound  to  imitate.  The 
doctrineof  His  << finished  work,'*  rightly  understood,  gives  no  license 
to  sin,  but  strikes  at  the  very  roots  of  the  upas-tree,  the  very 
atmosphere  of  which  is  deadly  to  the  soul  of  man. 

Again,  if  the  act  of  propitiation  is  finished,  then  may  the  procla- 
mation of  mercy  be  freely  made  to  mankind,  and  the  tidings  of 
redemption  circulated  far  and  wide.  The  Jewish  dispensation  was 
not  an  aggressive  one.  Its  temple,  erected  first  by  Solomon,  re- 
erected  by  Zerubbabel,  and  enlarged  by  Herod,  stood  upon  the 
hiU  Moriah,  the  pride  of  the  nation  and  the  admiration  of  the 
world ;  but  from  it  no  ambassadors  went  forth  to  proclaim  peace 
to  the  nations,  nor  was  any  commission  given  to  the  prophets, 
except  occasionally,  to  visit  distant  lands.  Proselytes  from 
heathenism  might  be  received  into  the  Jewish  Church,  but  few 
efforts  were  put  forth  to  win  them ;  and  for  the  most  part  the 
Gentile  world  was  shut  out  from  approach  to  the  mercy-seat, — a 
«  middle  wall  of  partition  "  separated  the  human  race  into  two 
distinct  portions.    That  dispensation  was  typical  and  shadowy,  and 
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as  yet  the  Bedeemer,  the  Antitype,  had  not  come,  and  the  world's 
redemption  was  not  actually  adueyed.  How,  then,  could  mis- 
sionaries  go  forth  having  no  tale  to  teU,  no  standard  to  erect,  no 
cross  to  lift  np,  no  SavioTir  to  point  men  to  ?  They  might  indeed 
have  told  them  of  a  Redeemer  who  was  abont  to  appear ;  bnt  such 
was  the  temper  of  the  Gentile  mind  that  tidings  of  that  land 
would  have  been  listened  to,  if  at  all,  with  indifference  and  nnoon- 
cem.  It  was  needfal  for  the  nations  to  know  of  a  salvation  effected^ 
— of  a  work  done ;  and  God  saw  this,  and  therefore,  even  when 
Jesns  came,  His  personal  ministry  was  confined  chiefly  to  Palestine : 
He  said  to  His  disciples  at  first,  <<  Into  a  city  of  the  Samaritans 
enter  ye  not,"  whilst  to  the  Syrophenician  woman  He  said,  "  I  am 
not  sent  but  unto  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel." 

All  this  is  to  be  accounted  for,  in  part,  on  the  ground  that  **  it " 
was  not  "  finished," — that  the  work  of  Christ  was  not  yet  done. 
But  no  sooner  was  the  great  Propitiation  accomplished  than  the 
barriers  were  broken  down,  and  the  Gentile  world  was  open  as 
the  field  of  missionary  enterprise  and  aggression.  '*  Go  ye  into  all 
the  world,"  was  now  the  cheering  word  given  to  the  Apostles,  «  and 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature."  For  henceforth  they  had 
a  Gospel  to  preach,  a  standard  to  uprear,  a  Saviour  to  announce ; 
and  from  the  Day  of  Pentecost  forward  the  Church  has  had 
authority  to  go  everywhere  setting  forth  Christ  and  His  resurrec* 
tion.  Whilst  yet  a  battle  between  two  contending  armies  is  in 
suspense,  no  one  leaves  the  camp  to  tell  the  story  or  announce  the 
issue ;  but  as  soon  as  the  victory  is  won  couriers  are  despatched 
in  every  direction,  eppecially  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
fact,  telling  them  that  the  day  is  gained.  A  great  battle  was 
pending  here, — a  battle  between  light  and  darkness,  between 
Christ  and  Satan,  between  heaven  and  hell ;  and  though  from  the 
first  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  issue,  yet  not  until  it  was 
actually  decided  were  the  messengers  sent  forth  to  publish  the 
glad  tidings. 

It  is  because  Christ  uttered  this  word  of  victory,  that  His 
servants  may  go  forth  as  on  angels'  wings,  and  proclaim  with 
trumpet^voice  the  fact  that  He  has  "  spoiled  principalities  and 
powers,  making  a  show  of  them  openly," — tiliat  He  has  <*  led  captivity 
captive,"  and  has  *'  received  gifts  for  men."  In  our  own  day 
millions  are  hearing  of  Christ's  completed  and  perfect  sacrifice, — ^£rom 
the  tropics  to  the  poles,  on  the  banks  of  the  Gauges  and  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mississippi,  in  Central  Africa  and  in  innumerable  islands  of 
the  seas,  the  banner  of  the  cross  is  being  uplifted.  ''  Ye  shall  be 
witnesses  unto  Me,"  said  Christ  to  His  disciples  after  His  resurrec- 
tion from  the  dead,  <<  both  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Judsea,  and  in 
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Samariai  and  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth."  And 
witnesses  they  became-^of  His  conquests  oyer  sin  and  death  and 
hell ;  nor  has  their  testimony  ceased.  Who  shall  dare  to  shake  it  ? 
Who  will  venture  to  bring  it  into  disrepute  ?  The  attempt  will 
Certainly  recoil  upon  its  authors ;  for  it  is  nothing  less  than  an 
attempt  to  deny  the  grand  truth  which  our  Lord  thus  triumphantly 
declared. 

There  is  yet  another  inference  to  be  named :  because  Christ's 
redeeming  work  was  **  finished,"  the  way  is  open  for  the  founda* 
tion  and  realisation  of  Ood's  work  in  us,  and  for  the  com- 
mencement and  completion  of  our  work  for  Ood.  That  which  was 
effected  for  us  by  the  Lord  Jesus  on  the  cross,  is  the  basis  of  that 
which  is  wrought  in  us  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Because  of  what  Christ 
finally  and  fully  accomplished,  the  Spirit  comes  as  the  Enlight- 
ener  and  Sanctifier  of  the  souls  of  men ;  and  now,  so  far  as  the 
Diyine  perfections  are  concerned, — the  justice,  truth,  and  righteous* 
ness  of  God, — there  is  no  hindrance  to  the  realisation  of  that 
in  ourselves  which  shall  make  us  meet  for  **  the  inheritance  of  the 
saints  in  light."  But  for  the  great  fact  we  have  been  contem- 
plating, no  work  of  grace  could  have  been  begun  in  any  human 
heart ;  but  now  it  may  not  only  be  begun,  but,  we  being  **  workers 
together"  with  God,  it  may  be  carried  on  to  perfection,  to  the 
glory  of  its  Divine  Source.  Jesus  is  the  beginner  and  the  perfecter 
of  our  faith, — <<  who  puts  the  spark  of  faith  into  our  breast,  and 
fans  it  into  a  bright  flame ; "  *  and,  doubtless,  for  every  one  who  is 
faithful.  He  will  fully  accomplish  that  which  He  begins, — even  as 
St.  Paul  says,  **  Being  confident  of  this  very  thing)  that  He  which 
hath  begun  a  good  work  in  you  will  perform  it  until  the  day  of 
Jesus  Christ."  (Phil.  i.  6.) 

But  we  have  a  work  to  do  for  God ;  and  because  Christ  has 
accomplished  His  work,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  accomplishing  that 
which  pertains  to  J5im,  we  may  do  ours,<--even  as  many  have  done 
theirs,  and  have  already  entered  on  their  great  reward.  Of  the 
Baptist  it  was  testified  that  he  '* fulfilled  his  course;"  by  St. 
Paul  it  was  declared,  <<  I  have  kept  the  faith ; "  and  by  many  an 
earnest,  humble  labourer  it  has  been  joyfully  and  thankfully  said, 
in  the  evening  of  life,  ''  My  work  is  done." 

Many  a  Christian  dies  thinking  of  plans  he  would  like  to 
execute,  and  of  purposes  he  would  like  to  carry  out ;  but,  even  if 
his  life  has  been  comparatively  brief,  he  has  perhaps  done  the 


*  Snoh,  at  least,  is  the  zneaning  of  Heb.  xii.  2  given  by  St.  CbryBostom 
and  others.  (See  Tholnck's  Oommentary, in  loco;  but  compare  also  that  of 
Delitzsoh. 
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work  that  Ood  intended  him  to  do.  Summoned  henoe,  the 
believer  is  only  removed  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  sphere,  there  to 
work,  or  rather  say,  to  be  employed,  in  a  better  and  a  nobler  way. 
And  who  can  describe  the  blessedness  of  the  man  who,  as  life  is  ebbing 
ont,  and  eternity  is  abont  to  open  on  his  view,  knows  that  he  has 
not  lived  in  vain,  bnt  has  accomplished  his  allotted  task  ?  When 
he  has  done  all  he  will  indeed  still  say,  "  I  have  been  an  *  unprofit- 
able servant,'  and  have  only  <  done  that  which  was  my  inij  to 
do;'"  but  the  Master  will  say  to  him,  <<Well  done,  good  and 
fiEdthfhl  servant ;  thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a  few  things,  I  will 
make  thee  ruler  over  many  things :  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy 
Lord." 

The  hour  is  at  hand  when  each  one  of  us  will  have  to  take 
a  retrospect  of  life,  and  to  ask  himself  the  question.  Is  my  work 
done  ?  What  will  be  the  answer  of  very  many  ?  One  will  have 
to  say,  '<  I  have  finished  a  life  of  sin ; "  another,  "  I  have  come  to 
the  end  of  a  life  of  pleasure;"  a  third,  <<I  have  completed  a 
life  of  money-getting ; "  and  a  fourth,  <'  I  have  spent  a  life  of 
scientific  research,  but  without  God."  Will  such  reflections  be 
consolatory  in  the  hour  of  death  ?  They  cannot  be ;  nor  can  the 
contemplation  of  any  work  be  satisfactory  but  such  as  has  been 
based  upon  Ohrist, — ^has  been  sanctified  by  His  Spirit,  and  has 
had  in  view,  as  its  ultimate  aim»  the  glory  and  praise  of  Ood. 

T.  S. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY  AND  MEMOIR  OF  THOMAS.GUTHRIB,  D.D.* 

II. 

In  former  numbers  of  this  Magazine,  those  for  April  and  May,  1878, 
we  collected  such  particulars  of  Dr.  Guthrie's  life  and  character  as  were 
available  immediately  on  the  occasion  of  his  decease ;  and,  in  a  later 
number,  that  for  January,  1874,  we  reviewed  the  first  volume  of  this 
Autobiography  and  Memoir. 

The  second  and  concluding  volume  has  now  come  into  our  hands.  It 
is  not  our  object  to  amplify  the  cursory  narrative  to  which  we  have  just 
adverted,  but  rather  to  ciUl  from  the  pages  before  ub  some  extracts  of 
interest,  and  likely  to  be  of  permanent  value.  It  is  but  just,  however, 
to  the  authors  to  repeat  the  very  favourable  criticism  as  to  their  whole 
work  which  we  felt  to  be  due  to  the  first  portion  of  it.  It  is  "  written, 
with  copious  aids  firom  Dr.  Guthrie*s  own  letters,  manuscripts,  and 
published  works,  in  a  good  and  easy  style,  in  affectionate  and  reverent 
tone,  and  with  entire  self-forgetfnlness."    We  may  add  that,  as  the  story 

•  "  Autobiography  of  Thomas  Guthrie,  D.D.,  and  Memoir  by  his  Sons,  Bct, 
I>aYid  K.  Guthrie  and  Charles  J.  Guthrie,  M.A,  In  two  volumes.  Vol.  IT. 
London  i  Daldy,  Isbister  and  Co.    1875." 
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oondaote  us  ihrongli  troublous  idmes,  and  portrays  its  subject  as  mingliiig 
from  time  to  time  with  some  of  the  fiercest  battles  of  the  age,  and  in 
many  an  ecclesiastical  fray»  the  sons  haye  caught  the  fine,  frank, 
generous  spirit  of  the  father ;  and  there  are  very  few  lines  in  the  volume 
which  the  most  fastidious  taste,  or  the  most  anxious  wish  to  avoid 
occasions  of  offence,  would  desire  to  see  cancelled.  In  short,  the  book  is 
a  true  and  noble  record  of  a  true  and  noble  man. 

We  shall  pass  over  without  notice  all  that  relates  to  the  general 
history  of  the  great  Free-Ohurch  controversy ;  but  there  are  passages 
concerning  Dr.  Guthrie's  personal  interest  and  adventures  in  the  conflict, 
which  are  of  thrilh'ng  interest. 

"  No  feature  of  the  period  is  more  remarkable,"  write  the  authors, 
"  than  that  group  of  ministers,  seven  or  eight  in  number,  who  were 
raised  up  to  take  the  conspicuous  part  in  the  Disruption  conflict ;  but, 
as  King  David  had  among  his  captains  'three  mighties,'  so,  among  the 
prominent  ministers  on  the  Evangelical  side,  this  distinction  was  awarded 
by  common  consent  to  the  three,  whose  names,  by  a  curious  ooinddenoe, 
began  with  the  same  initial  letter, — Chahners,  Cunningham,  and  Oand- 
lish.  All  three  were  pre-eminentiy  Church  leaders ;  lifr.  Guthrie  was 
not. 

"  He  took  comparatively  little  share  in  the  deliberations  and  debates 
of  Church  courts.  *  I  remember  his  once  remarking  to  me,'  (writes  Dr. 
Elder,  now  of  Bothesay,  at  that  time  a  co-Presbyter  of  his,) '  when  I  was 
sitting  beside  hun  during  one  of  the  fights,  "  My  folks  in  the  north 
country  sometimes  ask  me  why  I  don't  make  speeches  in  the  Presbytery 
of  Edinburgh,  as  I  used  to  do  in  the  Arbroath  Presbytery;  and  I  tell 
them  that  in  the  Edinburgh  Presbytery  we  speak  by  counsel ;  for  when 
Cunningham  and  Candlish  speak  on  a  subject  there's  no  need  for  any 
other  man  to  say  a  word." '  Or,  as  he  himself  put  it  in  later  years, '  I 
have  never  taken  any  active  part  in  the  management  of  our  Church ;  I 
never  belonged  to  what  might  be  called  the  council  of  its  [leaders,  but, 
all  along,  like  *'  Harry  of  the  Wynd,"  I  fought  for  my  own  hand.  No 
man  can  be  more  thankful  than  I  am  that  God  has,  in  His  kind  provi- 
dence, furnished  our  Church  with  so  many  men  who  have  not  only  the 
talent  but  the  taste  for  Church  courts.  I  am  content  to  remain  in  the 
cabin,  and  allow  other  folk  to  walk  the  quarter-deck.'  He  contributed 
almost  nothing  to  the  abundant  polemical  Uterature  of  the  time,  writing 
only  one  short  tract."** 

'*  Nevertheless,  the  place  he  did  fill  was  one  which  no  man  could 
have  occupied  but  himself.  To  quote  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Candlish  f  :— 
'  Guthrie  was  a  power,  unique  in  himself,  and  rising  in  bis  uniqueness 
above  other  powers.  He  did  not,  indeed,  venture  much  on  the  uncon- 
genial domain,  to  him,  of  ecclesiastical  polemics,  or  the  wear  and  tear  of 
ordinary  Church  administration ;  leaving  that  to  others  whose  superiority 
in  their  department  he  was  always  the  first  to  acknowledge.    But  in  his 


•  **  Ko.  C  of  a  Series  of  Tracts  on  '  The  Intrusion  of  Ministers  on 
Congregations.'" 
t "  In  the  sermon  preached  after  Dr.  Guthrie's  faneral.^' 

8  B  2 
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own  Sphere,  and  in  liifl  own  way,  he  was,  to  ns  and  to  the  principlea  on 
which  we  acted,  a  tower  of  strength.  His  eloqnence  alone, — so  expres- 
siye  of  himself,  so  thoroughly  inspired  by  his  personal  idiosyncrasy,  so 
foil  always  of  genial  hnmonr,  so  apt  to  flash  into  darts  of  wit,  and  yet 
withal  so  profoondly  emotional  and  ready  for  passionate  and  affectionate 
appeals, — ^that  gift  or  endowment  alone  made  him  an  inyalnable  boon  to 
onr  Chnrch  in  the  times  of  her  ten  years*  conflict  and  afterwards.*  His 
place  in  the  vessel,  from  whose  mast-head  the  old  bine  flag  of  the 
Covenant  again  floated,  was  defined  in  his  own  characteristic  words : — 
'  Before  the  Dismption  I  oftener  found  myself  at  the  gons  than  at  the 
wheel.* " 

And  here  is  a  lively  and  soggestive  picture  of  one  out  of  nmnberless 
jonmeys  which  he  took  in  defence  of  the  principles  of  the  majority ;  for, 
let  it  never  be  forgotten,  tharit  was  a  majority  of  the  ministers  of  the 
Chnrch  who  volnntarily  abandoned  all  the  advantages  of  its  connection 
with  the  State  :— 

*'  Pbestoneibk,  27ih  January^  1848. 

<<  Last  night  I  set  off  to  Stenton,  and  addressed  about  one  thousand 
people  in  a  magnificent  bam.  I  kept  them  up  for  two  hours  and  a  half, 
tklid  ^^e  hundred  of  them  were  on  their  feet  for  three  hours  and  a  half, 
and  this  after  working  all  day,  and  many  of  them  travelling  some  four 
or  five  nules.  It  was  a  noble  meeting.  To-night  I  address  the  folks 
here,  and  a  larger  audience  is  expected.  I  never  stood  an  expedition 
half  80  well  as  this.  Before  facing  the  night  air,  and  after  sweating  like 
a  horse,  I  always  drink  a  great  dose  of  very  hot  water  qualified  with  a 
little  milk,  which  keeps  me  in  a  glow  till  I  get  home.  I  have  never 
spoken  less  than  two  hours.  I  am  beginning  to  think  that  I  will,  after 
the  trial  of  this  nightly  work,  be  a  capital  itinerary  preacher,  and  will 
match  Whitefield  himself  I  The  real  secret  is,  eat  plenty,  lie  eight  or 
nine  hours  in  bed,  and,  above  all,  drink  nothing  stronger  than  cold 

" ,  in  view  of  my  meeting  last  night,  made  some  statements  to 

his  people  on  Sabbath,  which  have  furly  finished  him.  He  had  the 
downright,  idiotism  to  tell  them,  that  with  his  large  family  it  was  no 
easy  matter  to  say  that  he  would  go  out.  Poor  man !  as  if  God  oould 
not  fill  ten  mouths  as  well  as  two !  *'    (To  Mrs.  Guthrie,) 

Take,  too,  an  extract  of  a  speech  delivered  just  before  the  Disrup- 
tion : — 

"One  thing,  however,  I  may  observe,  and  it  is  this,  that  the  low 
Bdcular  calculations  made  regarding  the  number  of  the  clergy  who  are  to 
go  out,  reconciles  me  more  than  ever,  more  than  anything  else,  to  the 
thought  of  making  the  sacrifice.  Alast  the  ministerial  character  is 
6tmk  low  indeed  when  men  could  believe  that  five  hundred  ministers — 
notwithstanding  their  sacred  office,  notwithstanding  their  most  solemn 
vows,  notwithstanding  their  written,  repeated,  published  pledges — ^would 
give  up  their  principles  to  keep  their  pay.  I  say,  if  we  had  done  so,  we 
would  have  set  an  example  of  public  profligacy  such  as  has  seldom  been 
paralleled  even  among  the  mere  politicians  of  the  world,  and  such  as  in 
iniSftmy  never  would  have  been  surpassed^-no^  Bir»  not  even  in  the  House 
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of  CommonB  in  the  days  of  Walpole— and  a  blow  wonld  have  been 
inflicted  on  the  very  vitals  of  evangelical  religion  such  as  it  never  sustained 
before. 

'<  Talk  of  fines  and  imprisonments,  there  is  something  worse — and  we 
safer  what  is  worse  when  foul  suspicions  are  entertained,  that,  notwith- 
standing all  we  have  said  and  done,  when,  what  Wodrow  calls  '  the 
choke '  comes,  we  will  after  all  give  way.  Now,  Sir,  we  are  waiting  for 
the  General  Assembly,  and  I  am  thankAil  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  these  suspicions  shall  be  rolled  away,  and  when  the  world,  if  they 
would  not  believe  it  before,  will  believe  it  when  they  see  it ;  and  when, 
Sir,  if  they  do  not  confess,  they  at  least  will  feel,  that  they  have  done 
me  and  my  brethren  cruel  and  gross  injustice." 

The  "  foul  suspicions  "  which  so  chafed  him  were  removed.  On  the 
18th. of  May,  1848,  came  the  grand  scene  of  the  Disruption.  "  On  the 
morning  of  that  day,  as  with  a  friend  he  was  quitting  the  door  of  his 
house  in  Lauriston  Lane,"  he  "  turned  round  for  a  moment  to  his  wife 
and  said,  in  resolute  yet  cheerful  tones, — '  Well,  Anne,  this  is  the  last  time 
I  go  out  at  this  door  a  minister  of  an  Established  Church ! ' " 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  realise  the  exigences  and  the  trials  of  the 
period  which  immediately  succeeded  the  Disruption*    On  the  ministers 
in  towns,  indeed,  it  fell  with  comparative  lightness ;  though,  for  several 
years,  Dr.  Guthrie's  income  suffered  a  considerable  diminution,  and 
that  during  the  time  when  the  expense  of  a  large  and  increasing  family 
became  heavier  year  by  year.    But  it  was  different  in  country  parishes ; 
many  of  the  ministers  in  which  lost  two-thirds  of  their  income.    The 
provision  of  manses,  or  parsonages,  became  matter  of  urgent  necessity* 
whilst,  in  many  parishes,  sites,  whether  for  manses  or  churches,  could 
not  be  obtained.    The  grievance  reached  the  ears  of  Parliament.    A 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed,  and  Dr.  Guthrie 
was  examined  before  it.    We  regret  that  our  space  prevents  our  quoting 
the  trial  of  skill,  on  this  occasion,  between  him  and  Sir  James  Graham. 
Hugh  Miller  thought  it  **  the  finest  specimen  of  evidence  on  record, 
equalled  by  none  but  that  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  given  before  the  House 
of  Commons,  previous  to  the  American  Bevolution."    The  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Sites,  which  was  unanimous,  expressed  the  hope  that 
every  just  ground  of  complaint  might  be  speedily  removed.    Tlids  hope 
was  fulfilled  to  a  large  extent,  and  Dr.  Guthrie  resolutely  opposed  any 
further  agitation  of  the  question :  "  I  told  Cunningham,"  he  writes, 
"  to  tell  them  that  the  time  is  now  come  when,  if  some  of  our  ministers 
are  made  of  such  ^{oifr  metal  that  their  swords  will  not  beat  into  plough- 
shares, their  swords  must  be  sheathed.    We  have  fought  long  enough : 
let  us  spend  the  rest  of  our  days  ploughing  and  sowing."    This  policy 
of  peace  ultimately  prevailed. 
Meanwhile,  Dr.  Guthrie  could  tell  stories  such  as  this : — 
<*  I  remember,"  said  he,  "  passing  a  manse  on  a  moonlight  night,  with 
a  minister  who  had  left  it  for  the  cause  of  truth.    No  light  shone  from 
the  house,  and  no  emdke  arose.     Pointing  to  it  in  the  moonlight,  I  said, 
'  0,  my  friend,  it  was  a  noble  thing  to  leave  that  manse ! '    '  Ah !  yes,' 
he  replied, '  but  for  all  that,  it  was  a  bitter  thing.    I  shall  never  forget 
the  night  I  left  that  house  tilll  am  laid  in  the  grave.   When  I  saw  my 
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wife  and  chfldran  go  forih  in  the  gloaming ;  when  I  saw  them  for  ibB 
last  time  leave  our  own  door ;  and  when  in  the  dark  I  wae  left  alone, 
with  none  but  my  God ;  and  when  I  had  to  take  water  to  quench  the 
fire  on  my  own  hearth,  and  put  out  the  candle  in  my  own  house,  and 
turn  the  key  against  myself,  and  my  wife,  and  my  Uttle  ones ;  I  bless 
God  for  the  grace  which  was  given  me,  but  may  He,  in  His  mercy,  grant 
that  such  a  night  I  may  never  again  see/  " 

These  brave  men,  however,  refused  to  be  helped  at  the  expense  of  the 
greater  and  more  pressing  interests  of  the  Church.  It  was  not  until 
fifty  thousand  pounds  had  been  raised  for  school-rooms,  and  twenty 
thousand  pounds  for  the  building  of  a  college,  and  the  Sustentation 
Fund  had  been  increased  to  seventy-six  thousand  pounds  a  year,  that 
the  Manse  Fund  was  started.  Dr.  Ghabners  insisted  on  Dr.  Guthrie's 
undertaking  its  establishment.  He  undertook  it ;  and,  in  the  effort,  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  disease  which  ever  afterwards  crippled  his  energiee, 
and  at  hist  ended  his  life.  The  sagadfy  and  tenderness  of  the  man  crops 
up  continually  in  this  portion  of  the  nazrative. 

''Subscribers  were  to  have  the  option  of  paying  by  instalments, 
extending  over  five  years.  Mr.  Guthrie  attached  great  importance  to 
this  provision,  and  felt  no  delicacy  in  illustrating  its  advantages  by  his 
own  case.  He  had,  (we  may  explain,)  in  common  with  many  of  his 
brethren  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  subscribed  a  hundred  pounds  to 
the  Manse  Fund.  '  It's  no  secret,'  he  said  in  Glasgow,  *  that  I  am  not 
rich,  save  in  children ;  and,  therefore,  if  any  man  had  asked  me,  "  Mr. 
Guthrie,  will  you  give  a  hundred  pounds,  which  you  must  pay  down  to- 
liight  ?  "  he  might  as  well  have  asked,  "  Mr.  Guthrie,  will  you  fly  ?  " 
But  it  was  quite  another  thing  if  a  man  came  to  me  and  said,  **  Mr* 
Guthrie,  will  you  subscribe  a  hundred  pounds,  and  I  will  give  you  five 
years  to  pay  it  in  ?  "  That  altered  the  case  altogether.  After  I  had 
put  down  my  name  for  the  hundred,  I  would  just  have  to  go  home  and 
consult  with  my  wife  how  the  money  was  to  be  paid — ^what  luxuiy  must 
be  cut  off.  I  would  just  advise  you  to  get  into  this  excellent  scrape,  and 
you  will  find  a  way  to  get  out  of  it.' " 

The  result  of  his  effort,  amoxmting  to  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy  pounds,  must  be  told  in  his  own 
words : — 

<*The  amount  is  larger  than  I  ever  ezpeoted,"  said  he,  in  June,  1846. 
"  When  I  undertook  this  scheme  last  year,  it  was  with  no  small  fear  and 
trembling  that  I  went  forth.  I  did  not  say  it  then,  beoanse  I  knew  I  would  do 
my  cause  no  service  by  a  state  of  terror  or  alarm.  But  I  say  it  now.  Last  year 
at  this  time,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  sum  of  money,  we  had  no  Manse 
Fund  at  all.  When  I  went  first  to  Glasgow,  Dr.  Baohanan  will  remember  he 
met  me  at  the  railway-station,  and  saw  me  with  nothing  but  a  flower  in  my 
button-hole  I  But  I  knew  I  had  a  good  cause, — I  knew  I  had  good  clients, — 
and  I  knew  that,  having  a  good  cause,  God  would  bless  me  in  this  entevpriBe. 
I  felt  oonfldent  that  if  I  could  only  get  the  ears  of  the  people,  I  should  not  fail 
of  success.  I  was  much  disposed  to  say  with  the  poet  Pope,  when  on  one 
oecaBion  he  said  he  would  address  a  fleld  of  com.  The  people  wondered  what 
he  would  say  ;  when  Mr.  Pope,  taking  oS  his  hat,  and  bowing  to  the  nodding  com, 
said,  <  Gentlemen,  give  us  your  ears,  and  we  shall  never  want  bread.'    In  like 
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maimer,  I  was  satiBfied,  if  I  oonld  but  get  the  ean  of  the  Free  Ohnrdh  people 
of  Sootland,  we  should  not  want  manses  any  more  than  bread. 

*'  Were  I  not  most  thankful,  I  would  be  the  most  unthankful  of  men.  I  haye 
personal  cause  of  thankfulness,  for  I  have  gone  out  and  oome  in  in  safety  from 
all  my  joumeyings.  I  have  also  domestio  cause  for  thankfulness.  A  sword 
was  brandished  oyer  my  house  for  months ;  and  many  a  tune  when  I  went 
away,  it  was  with  the  fear  that  I  would  hare  another  house  to  oome  to  on  my 
return.  But  God,  in  His  great  and  undeserved  mercy,  put  away  that  sword, 
and  delivered  mine  from  a  disease  that  has  ravaged  many  a  dwelling. 

"An  artilleryman  at  Waterloo  was  asked  what  he  had  seen.  He  replied 
that  he  saw  nothing  but  smoke.  I  have  seen,  however,  a  great  deal  more  than 
smoke.  The  artilleryman  was  next  asked  what  he  had  been  doing.  He  replied, 
that  he  had  '  just  blazed  away  at  his  own  gun.'  Now  I  have  been  like  the 
artilleryman,  biasing  away  at  my  own  gun ;  and  if  I  have  failed  to  attend  to 
many  matters  brought  before  me  during  the  last  ten  months,  and  neglected 
many  letters  sent  me  by  my  brethren,  I  hope  for  their  pardon. 

"  I  once  thought — seeing  that  I  have  made  a  fortune  of  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  thousand  pounds  in  twelve  months— of  getting  a  ticket  posted,  with 
the  words  '  Betired  from  Business '  printed  on  it  in  large  black  letters  I  I  have 
now  oplj  one  request  to  make  of  the  Church,  and  that  is,  that  they  would  let 
me  alone." 

The  gratitade  o  £  his  brethren,  ere  long,  took  a  practioal  shape,  and  it 
was  proposed  that  the  xninisters  of  the  Free  Church  should  proy^de  him 
with  a  dwelling-hoiue.  But  he  tried  to  stop  the  proposed  movement,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  letter : — 

**Ei>iKnuBOH,  2Srd  Novembert  1848. 

**  Mx  nsAB  Mb.  Gz^s, — A  bird  of  the  air  carried  to  me  the  unexpected  news 
that  there  was  a  movement  to  provide  with  a  manse  the  *  Big  Beggar  Man '  of 
the  Manse  Fund 

"  Such  a  testimony  of  the  kindness  of  brethren,  you  will  believe  me  when 
I  say  it,  I  never  looked  for,  and  that  when  I  undertook  that  mission  I  acted 
from  no  motive  but  a  sense  of  duty  to  our  Divine  Head,  and  of  affection  or 
my  esteemed  and  suffering  brethren,  and  for]  no  end  personal  save  that  of  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  our  Church  strengthened,  and  those  who  had  borne  such 
noble  testimony  to  the  truth  with  good  warm  walls  around  them,  and  a  wind 
and  water-tight  roof  over  their  heads. 

"  Though  my  tongue  has  been  tied,  and  my  hands  shackled  for  months  gone 
by,  yet  my  eyes  have  not  been  closed,  nor  my  heart,  I  hope,  dead  and  frozen. 
Now,  I  have,  within  these  few  weeks  or  days  past,  been  grieved  to  see  that 
our  India  Mission  and  other  schemes,  and  even  the  Manse  Fund  itself,  have 
such  difficulties  to  contend  with  in  these  difficult  times ;  *  and  I  feel  it  to  be 
wrong  that  I  should  allow  anything  personal  to  me  to  stand  as  the  smallest 
obstruction  in  the  way  of  doing  our  full  duty  to  the  cause  of  our  Master,  our 
brethren  at  home,  and  the  perishing  heathen  abroad. 

*'  And  so,  my  dear  Sir,  with  my  most  cordial  and  unfeigned  thanks  to  you, 
and  those  other  kind  friends  who  have  interested  themselves  in  this  cause,  I 
have  to  request  that  you  will  call  your  Committee  together,  lay  this  communi- 
cation before  them,  and  then  (as  Dr.  Chahners  used  to  say  was  the  office  of 
Committees)  consign  this  affair  to  a  quiet  and  decent  grave.  I  take  the  will 
for  the  deed,  and  pray  you,  with  affectionate  regards,  etc." 

•  «  Trade  was  still  paralyzed  by  the  effects  of  the  railway  crisis  in  the  previous 
year.' 
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''Uliiniately,  Mr.  Guthrie's  oljeetions  to  reoebe  Mine  token  of 
brethren's  gratitade  were  removed ;  and,  for  the  last  seventeen  years  of 
his  life,  he  occupied  a  villa  in  a  sabnrb  of  Edinburgh,  one  of  whose 
attractions  in  his  eyes  was,  that  part  of  the  purchase-money  was  a 
thank-offering  to  him  from  his  country  brethren." 

During  the  progress  of  this  work,  the  Evangelical  Allianee  was 
formed,  and  exception  was  taken  to  its  programme  by  certain  ministers 
of  the  Free  Churoht  because  it  was  proposed  to  include  ministers  of  the 
Scottish  Establishment.  Dr.  Guthrie's  mode  of  deaHng  with  this 
nazrowness  appears  in  the  following  letter : — 

"EDnrBUBOH,  26«fc  February,  1846. 

« I  AH  taken  up  with  onr  present  awkward  position  as  to  Evangelical  mdon 
with  other  Ohnrcbes.  '  Next  week  we  are  to  have  a  conference  on  this  snbject, 
and  for  the  first  time  since  I  have  began  my  Manse  scheme  I  have  cdled  a 
halt,  that  I  might  attend  that  conference,  and  protest  against  the  dangezoos. 
fatal,  and,  in  my  opinion,  as  impolitic  as  unchristian  position  into  which  some 
of  our  fierce  and  narrow-minded  men  would  drive  us.  I  had  a  talk  with 
Chalmers  abont  it  at  Kirkliston,  and  with  Candlish  to-day. 

"First :  I  protest  against  having  my  Christian  liberty  interfered  with  I7 

,  snd  such  like,  or  by  any  Church  Conrt  whatever  in  this  matter. 

Secondly :  I  protest  in  toto  against  the  imcatholio  sentiments  of  these  men, 
even  as  to  the  Besidnaries  (the  ministers  of  the  Established  Church).  Thirdfy: 
I  protest  against  the  rule  that  I  must  withdraw  myself  from  Christian  Com- 
munion with  all  Christendom  (save  the  ministers  and  members  of  my  own 
Church)  because  I  cannot  get  all  Christendom  to  adopt  my  views  of  the 
Besiduaries.  The  question  is  not,  will  you  invite  the  Besidnaries?  but  will 
you  withdraw  from  holding  brotherly  communion  with  all  Christendom  beeauae 
they  will  not  agree  at  your  request  to  exclude  the  Besiduaries  ? 

**  I  have  been  warning  my  friends  against  committing  themselves  to  a  false 
and  uncatholio  position.  The  circumstances  of  the  first  Seoeders  I  have  held 
up  to  them  as  an  awful  warning.  These  good  men  rashly  declared  that  the 
Established  Church  was  little  better  than  'a  synagogue  of  Satan.'  They 
refused  to  admit  Whitefield  into  their  pulpits  because  he  refused  to  agree  to 
their  demand  that  he  should  not  enter  the  pulpit  of  an  Established  Church. 
Well,  the  revivals  of  Kilsyth,  etc.,  took  place.  They  were  driven  to  choose  one 
of  these  two  alternatives :  either  admit  they  were  wrong  in  denouncing  the 
Establishment  as  a  synagogue  of  Satan,  or  declare  these  revivals  not  to  be 
manifestations  of  the  Spirit,  but  delusions  of  the  devlL  Pride,  and  prejudice, 
and  passion  prevailed.  They  chose  the  latter,  and  grievously  sinned.  Some 
of  our  men  are  about  to  run  the  sAme  course. 

*'  If  these  principles  are  to  be  adopted,  then  we  shall  shrivel  into  our  own 
shell,  and  become  a  mere  narrow-minded,  despicable  sect,  having  flung  away 
adyantages  of  no  common  kind,  and  abandoned,  I  would  say,  the  leadership  of 
Evangelism  in  this  and  other  lands.  It  is  curious  that  it  is  the  men  in  general 
who  have  sacrificed  nothing  for  the  Free  Church,  as  well  as  those  who 
hesitated  about  coming  out,  who  are  the  loudest  in  their  outcry." 

A  very  few  extracte  from  the  chapter  on  Bagged  Schools  must  sufiioe : — 

"  My  first  interest  in  the  cause  of  Bagged  Schools  was  awakened  by  a  picture 
which  I  saw  in  Anstruther,  on  the  shores  of  the  Firth  of  Forth.  It  represented 
a  cobbler's  room;  he  was  there  himself,  spectacles  on  nose,  an  old  shoe  between 
his  knees  ;  that  massive  fore  head  and  firm  mouth  indicating  great  determina* 
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iion  of  oharacter ;  and  from  beneath  his  bnsby  eyebrows  beneyolence  gleamed 
out  on  a  group  of  poor  cbildxen,  some  sitting,  some  standing,  bat  all  bnsy  at 
their  lessons  around  ~him.  Interested  by  this  scene,  we  turned  from  the 
picture  to  the  inscription  below ;  and  with  growing  wonder  read  how  this  man, 
by  name '  John  Founds,'  by  trad  e  a  cobbler,  in  Portsmouth,  had  taken  pity  on 
the  ragged  children,  whom  ministers  and  magistrates,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
were  leaving  to  run  wild,  and  go  to  ruin  on  their  str  sets  ;  how,  like  a  good  shep- 
herd, he  had  gone  forth  to  gather  in  these  outcasts,  how  he  had  trained  them 
up  in  virtue  and  knowledge,  and  how,  looking  for  no  fame,  no  xeoompense 
from  man,  he,  single  handed,  while  ear  ling  his  daily  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his 
face,  had,  ei*6  he  died,  resoued  from  ruin  and  saved  to  society  no  fewer  than 
five  hundred  children. 

**  I  confess  '.  hat  I  felt  humbled.  I  fe't  ashamed  of  myself.  I  well  remember 
saying  to  my  companion,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  and  in  my  calmer 
and  cooler  hours  I  have  seen  no  reason  for  unsaying  it,  *  That  man  is  an 
honour  to  humanity.  He  has  deserved  the  tallest  monument  ever  raised  on 
British  shores  I '  Nor  was  John  Founds  only  a  benevolent  man.  He  was  a 
genius  in  his  way  ;  at  any  rate,  he  was  ingenious ;  and,  if  he  could  not  catch 
a  poor  boy  in  any  other  way,  like  Paul,  he  would  win  him  by  guile.  He  was 
sometimes  seen  hunting  dowi  a  ragged  urchin  on  the  quays  of  Portsmouth, 
and  compelling  him  to  come  to  school,  not  by  the  power  of  a  policeman,  but  a 
potato  1  He  knew  the  love  of  an  Irishman  for  a  potato,  and  might  be  seen 
running  alongside  an  unwilling  boy  with  one  held  under  his  nose,  with  a 
temper  as  hot  and  a  coat  as  ragged  as  his  own." 

Long  years  after  these  paragraphs  were  spoken,  the  late  John  Chnbb, 
of  Brixton,  whose  intense  conservatism  always  took  the  form  of  a  deep 
interest  in  the  social  advancement  of  the  poor  and  down-frodden,  was 
Dr.  Guthrie's  guide  to  several  localities  in  the  sonth  of  England.  Amongst 
other  places  visited  were  the  great  Cathedrals  of  Winchester  and  Salis- 
bury, Bemerton,  where  George  Herbert  lived,  Stonehenge,  and  Nelson's 
dismantled  ship  at  Portsmouth.  Indeed,  Portsmouth  was  the  main 
object  of  the  trip;  not  that  the  "Victory"  lay  there,  but  that  the  house 
of  John  Pounds  was  still  in  existence,  and  was  to  be  seen  by  him  in 
whom  the  work  there  commenced  had  excited  so  profound  a  sympathy. 
How  this  sympathy  took  farther  shape  is  told  as  follows : — 

*'  Strolling  one  day  "  (probably  in  1845  or  1846)  "with  a  friend  among  the 
romantic  scenery  of  the  crags  and  green  valleys  around  Arthur's  Seat,  we  came 
at  length  to  St.  Anthony's  well,  and  sat  down  on  the  great  black  stone  beside 
it,  to  have  a  talk  with  the  ragged  boys  who  pursue  their  calling  there.  Their 
*  tinnies  '  were  ready  with  a  draught  of  the  clear  cold  water  in  hope  of  a  half- 
penny. We  thought  it  would  be  a  kindness  to  them,  and  certainly  not  out  of 
character  in  us,  to  tell  them  of  the  living  water  that  springeth  up  to  life 
eternal,  a  nd  of  Him  who  sat  on  the  stone  of  Jacob's  well,  and  who  stood  in 
the  Temple,  and  cried, '  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  Me,  and  drink.' 
By  way  of  introduction,  we  began  to  question  them  about  schools.  As  to  the 
boys  themselves,  one  was  fatherless,  the  son  of  a  poor  widow ;  the  father  of  the 
other  was  alive,  but  a  man  of  low  habits  and  bad  character.  Both  were  poorly 
clothed.  The  one  had  never  been  at  school;  the  other  had  sometimes 
attended  a  Sabbath-school. 

"Encouraged  by  the  success  of  Sheriff  Watson,  who  had  the  honour  to  lead 
the  enterprise,  the  idea  of  a  Bagged  School  was  then  floating  in  my  brain ;  and 
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00,  with  rafezenoe  to  the  Bohame,  and  by  way  of  expenmimip  I  aaia,  'WooU 
yoa  go  to  Bohool  if— beaides  your  leaming— yon  were  to  get  breakfaat^  dinner, 
and  Bupper  there  ? '  It  would  have  done  any  man's  heart  good,  to  haye  aeen 
the  fla^  of  joy  that  broke  from  the  eyes  of  one  of  them,  the  flush  of  pleasnre 
on  his  cheek,  as — ^hearing  of  three  sure  meals  a  day — ^the  boy  leapt  to  his  feet, 
and  exclaimed, '  Ay,  will  I,  Sir,  and  bring  the  haill  hmd,*  too  I '  and  then,  as 
if  afraid  I  mig^t  withdraw  what  seemed  to  hun  so  large  and  mnnifieoii  an 
offer,  he  exclaimed,  *I'll  come  for  bnt  my  dinner,  Sir ! ' " 

The  work  at  Edinburgh  was  happily  conuneneed.  The  sohool  estab- 
lished was,  in  intention  and  in  fietct,  non-seetarian ;  but  the  use  of  the 
Bible  in  the  school  was  enjoined.  This  led  to  oontroYersy  and  dirisiecu 
Dr.  Guthrie's  defence  is  complete : — 

« These  Bagged  Schools,"  said  he,  in  a  speech  made  [on  a  memorable 
and  ezdting  occasion,  **  are  peculiar  schools.  They  are  not  intended  for  the 
children  of  ordinary  decent  parents.  Their  very  existence,  the  crying  necessity 
for  them,  arises  from  the  existence  of  a  class  in  our  cities  who  are  in  fact 
nothing  at  alL  It  is  an  utter  abuse  of  words  to  call  these  children  Bomaa 
Catholics  or  to  call  them  Protestants.  They  are  outcasts,  regardless  of  all 
religion— without  even  the  profession  of  any;  and  it  is  in  that  light  and 
character  I  must  look  at  them  here. 

"  Mark  how  I  stand.  I  say  that  the  responsibility  of  the  religious  upbxing* 
ing  of  the  child  lies  upon  the  parent ;  and  ^if  there  be  no  parent,  or  none  to  act 
a  parent's  part,  (if  the  parent,  for  instance,  be  a  worthless,  profligate  mother  J 
on  whom  does  the  responsibility  next  lie  ?  I  Join  issue  with  the  Catholic  here. 
He  says  that  it  lies  with  the  priest ;  I  say  it  lies  with  the  good  Samaritan 
who  acts  the  parent's  part.  I  say  that  it  neither  lies  with  the  priest  nor  the 
Leyite  who  passed  by  upon  the  other  side  ;  it  lies  with  the  man  who  resolTes, 
by  the  strength  of  his  own  exertions,  to  save  the  poor  outcast  child.  I  shall 
never  forgive  myseU  in  this  world  that  once  I  did  not  save  a  child  from  ruin. 
Had  I  attempted  it,  (there  being  then  no  Ragged  School,}  what  should  I  have 
done  ?  I  would  have  brought  it,  a  homeless,  helpless  outcast,  to  my  own  home, 
and  before  Gk)d  and  man  whould  have  felt  myself  bound  to  give  it  the  Bible  I 
give  to  my  own  children.  What  is  a  Bagged  School  but  a  gatherer  of  such 
miserable  outcasts  f  They  are  cast  upon  my  care  to  share  in  the  blessings  of 
my  humanity  and  Christianity. 

**  What'  difference  is  it  to  me  whether  I  save  a  poor  child  from  the  wreck  of 
society  or  from  the  wreck  of  the  sea  ?  ^  Let  me  put  a  case.  A  ship  has  stranded 
on  the  stormy  shore.  I  strip,  and  plunging  headlong  into  the  billows,  buffet 
them  with  this  strong  arm  till  I  reach  the  wreck.  From  the  rigging,  where  he 
hangs,  I  seize  and  save  a  boy.  I  bear  him  to  the  shore,  and  through  the  crowd, 
who  watched  my  rising  and  falling  head,  and  blessed  me  with  their  prayers,  I 
take  him  home.  What  happens  now  ?>  Forth  steps  a  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
and,  forsooth,  because  yon  ship  contained  its  Irish  emigrants,  claims  the  child, 
the  prey  of  my  humanity,  the  half-drowned  boy  that  cliogs  to  his  preserver's 
side ;  he  would  spoil  me  of  my  orphan,  and  rear  him  up  in  what  I  deem 
dangerous  error.  I  have  two  answers  to  this  demand.  My  first  is,  I  saved  the 
boy ;  the  hand  that  plucked  him  from  the  wreck  is  the  hand  which  shall  lead 
him  in  the  way  to  heaven.  My  second  is,  to  point  him  to  the  wreck  and  the 
roaring  sea  $  I  bid  him  strip  and  plunge  like  me,  and  save  those  that  still 
perish  there. 


*  <*  All  the  children  in  the  same  <  hmd,'  or  tenement  of  boilding." 
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"  I  rejoice  that  fthe  obad  which  hung  over  the  Bagged  Schools  is  now  difl- 
pelled.  There  were  some  who  doubted  before  whether  they  would  have  a 
decidedly  religious  school  of  a  decidedly  Bible  character.  Thanks  be  to  God 
for  this  storm ;  it  has  cleared  the  atmosphere.  Above  the  door  of  these 
Bagged  Schools  men  shall  henceforth  see  an  open  Bible,  this  glorious  text  upon 
its  page, '  Search  the  Scriptures.*  No  m^  feels  a  more  liyely  interest  in  these 
schools  than  I  do.  I  haye  thought  and  pondered  over  them.  I  have  prayed 
over  them,  and  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  that  I  have  wept  oyer  them ;  but 
dear  as  they  are  to  my  heart,  I  say,  perish  the  Bagged  Schools,  if  they  are 
oidy  to  be  kept  up  by  parting  with  the  Bible.  I  would  rather  that  we  were 
found  like  the  body  of  the  sailor  boy  which  lay  on  the  lone  sea-shore :— a  hand- 
kerchief was  tied  around  it,  and  when  the  spoiler  came,  he  thought  it  was  gold  : 
he  tore  it  open  and  found  the  Bible  which  his  mother  gave  him  with  a  mother's 
blessing.  And  now,  if  other  men  won't  do  it,  these  hands  of  mine  shall  doit ; 
I  shall  bind  the  Bible  to  the  Bagged  Schools,  and  oommitting  this  cause  to  the 
oare  of  FxoTidenoe,  there  I  take  my  stand." 

Did  space  permit,  onr  extracts  from  the  chapter  on  the  ministry  would 
be  copious.  Those  we  now  subjoin  have  no  necessary  connection  with 
each  other. 

**  To  the  outside  world  Dr.  Guthrie  was  chiefly  known  as  a  preacher ; 
none  the  less  was  he  a  devoted  pastor.  The  members  of  his  flock  saw 
him  at  their  firesides  in  hours  of  grief  and  hours  of  gladness,  and  their 
love  for  the  tender,  faithful  minister  equalled,  if  it  did  not  surpass,  their 
admiration  for  the  pulpit  orator.  Often  did  he  express  his  regret  that, 
from  the  size  of  his  congregation  in  Edinburgh,  he  could  not  acquire  the 
same  intimate  acquaintance  with  individuals  as  he  did  with  the  flock  in 
his  country  parish.  We  have  heard  him  tell  of  being  stopped  in  the 
street  by  some  one  on  whose  face  the  blush  of  hesitation  was  followed  by 
a  look  of  surprise  and  disappointment  when  Dr.  Guthrie  said, '  But  who 
are  you,  my  good  friend  ? '  and  it  distressed  him  to  hear  the  reply, '  Sir, 
I  thought  you  would  have  known  me.  I  am  a  member  of  your  con- 
gregation 1' 

**  One  Sunday  afternoon,  in  1849,  when  leaving  his  church-door  after 
public  worship,  (which  at  that  time  he  was  unable  himself  to  conduct,) 
he  found  a  private  carriage  waiting  to  convey  him  to  the  death-bed  of  an 
aged  o£&cer.  An  agent  of  the  Scottish  Sabbath  Alliance,  having  observed 
him  enter  this  carriage  on  his  return  to  his  own  house,  addressed  to  him 
next  day  by  post  a  serious  remonstrance.  Dr.  Guthrie  preserved  a  copy 
of  the  reply  he  sent  to  the  worthy  man : — 

"  Mt  DBAS  Sib, — ^I  have  received  your  letter,  and  would  at  once  relieve  your 
mind  from  any  fear  that  I  would  take  offence  at  yonr  doing  what  yon  consider 
your  duty.  I  admire  zeal  in  a  good  cause,  even  when  I  think  that  it  may, 
through  mistake  and  misapprehenBion,  have  taken  a  wrong  direction. 

**  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Sabbath  Alliance  for  what  I  consider  good  and 
substantial  reasons,  and  though  it  is  not  necessary  I  should  explain  them  now, 
I  may  just  say  that  they  are  not  in  any  degree  of  a  secularist  character,  and 
that  I  feel  sure  there  is  not  a  member  or  agent  of  that  Alliance  who  holds 
the  Sabbath  in  more  value  than  I  do.  It  is  just  to  prevent  a  prejudice  being 
created  agafaut  that  sacred  cause,  that  I  would  warn  you  with  the  utmost  kind- 
ness against  drawing  hasty  and  harsh  condusloDS. 
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^  I  hBTe  been  for  nearly  a  twelyemonth  and  a  half  an  invalid,  laid  adde  from 
all  pulpit  duties.  Yon  saw  me  come  oat  of  a  hoose  in  Qaeen  Street  and  enter 
a  carriage  on  the  Lord's  day.  Now  allow  me  to  say  that  if  yon  had  looked  at 
the  plate  on  the  door,  yon  wonld  have  fonnd  that  the  house  was  not  mine,  and 
if  you  had  looked  at  the  bell  yon  would  haye  seen  a  paper  hanging  at  it  with 
the  '  Ring  gently t'  which  is  the  sign  of  danger  and  disease  within  the  dwelling, 
and  from  these  two  things  ctommon  sense  and  common  charity  should  have 
drawn  the  conclusion  that  I  had  been  there  on  a  risit  of  merpy.  All  this 
would  have  saved  you  the  trouble,  of  sending  me  a  letter  with  an '  Addreu 
agaimt  using  Carriages  for  attending  Public  Worship.*  When  you  saw  me,  I 
was  entering  the  carriage  of  the  dying  man  to  return  to  my  own  home  ;  and  with- 
out the  use  of  that  carriage  I  could  not  have  gone  on  that  visit  of  mercy.  I  am 
not  uncharitable  enough  to  believe  that  any  member  of  the  Sabbath  Allianee 
would  save  horse-flesh  at  the  expense  of  men's  souls,  or  preserve  an  outward 
form  to  the  loss  of  the  spirit  and  love  of  the  GospeL 

*'  I  wish  men  would  recollect  more  than  they  do,  that  the  same  Bible  which 
inculcates  the  observance  of  the  Fourth  Commandment,  enjoins  that  ohanty 
which  *  hopeth  all  things,'  and '  believeth  all  things.' " 

**  The  emotional,  sympathetio  nature  with  which  he  was  endowed 
made  his  visits  to  homes  of  sorrow  and  the  bedsides  of  the  sick  greatly 
prized.  There  are  very  many  in  whose  memory  will  ever  live  not  only 
bis  faithfdl  words,  but  the  tender  tones,  the  tearful  eye,  the  hand  laid 
80  kindly  on  the  shonlder  as  he  spoke 

"  It  cheered  him  to  find  increasing  numbers,  year  after  year,  not  only 
of  the  office-bearers  bat  the  private  members  of  his  flock,  engaging  in 
some  form  of  Christian  work.  When  on  Sunday  afternoons  the  bene- 
diction had  been  pronounced,  and  the  crowds  slowly  melted  away,  and 
the  church  doors  were  closed,  the  work  of  the  day  at  St.  John's  was  by 
no  means  over.  Mr.  Qutlirie  was  himself  indeed  so  exhausted,  thai 
complete  rest  was  a  necessity  for  him  on  the  evening  of  the  Lord's  day, 
and  he  spent  it  generally  among  his  younger  children  by  the  Reside ; 
but  he  felt  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  labours  of  those  who  returned  to 
his  church  at  night  to  work  for  the  Master.'*' 

**  In  1850,  under  the  guidance  of  his  colleague,  Dr.  Hanna,  the  con- 
gregation resolved  to  select  a  destitute  district  in  the  Old  Town,  and  to 
work  there  on  the  territorial  system,  carrying  out  as  far  as  possible  the 


*  '*  Besides  a  congregational  Sunday-school  held  in  the  morning,  there  was 
another  of  three  hundred  children,  gathered  from  the  poor  und  squalid  neigh- 
bourhood aroxmd,  and  conducted  in  the  evening  under  the  superintendence  of 
P.  Duncan,  Esq.  Two  senior  classes  were  likewise  held  beneath  the  church : 
one,  containing  one  hundred  young  women  of  the  humbler  class,  was  taught 
for  years  by  Miss  GreviUe,  (now  Mrs.  Hogarth,)  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
England ;  the  other,  a  dass  of  from  seventy  to  ninety  working-lads,  who  had 
otherwise  been  lounging  on  the  street,  was  collected  and  conducted  by  one  of 
the  elders,  Maurice  Lothian,  Esq.,  then  Procurator-Fiscal  for  the  county.  While 
these  were  being  taught  downstairs,  the  church  itself  was  occupied  by  Bible- 
classes  for  young  men  of  the  congregation,  taught  by  three  young  lawyers 
attached  to  Mr.  Guthrie's  ministry,  viz.,  W.  G.  Dickson,  Esq.,  now  Sheriff  of 
Lanarkshire,  Thomas  Ivory,  Esq.,  Advocate,  and  John  Carment,  Esq.,  S.S.O." 
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plans  which  Mr.  Guthrie  himself  pnrsaed  when  he*  laboured  among  the 
poor  and  ignorant  as  a  parish  minister  in  Old  Greyfriars  and  St.  John's. 
*  I  advise  my  own  elders,*  were  his  words,  *  instead  of  attending  at  two 
diets  of  worship  on  Sundays  at  Free  St.  John's,  to  devote  a  part  of  the 
day  to  visiting  snch  districts  as  The  Pleasanoe,'''  and  to  try  what  good 
they  can  do.  I  advise  every  man  and  woman  to  do  that ;  and  I  should 
be  happy  to  see  my  church  partly  empty,  if  I  thought  the  people  were  so 
engaged.' 

'\In  a  letter  written  thirteen  years  after  that  home-mission  work  had 
been  commenced,  we  find  Dr.  Guthrie  narrating  its  results  in  oiroum- 
stanoes  of  interest : — 

'Malvbbn,  5th  May,  1863. 

*  On  Thursday  I  breakfasted  in  London  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
(Mr.  Gladstone,)  in  Carlton  House  Terrace.  Breakfast  was  after  a  curious 
fashion.  In  a  very  spacious  room,  instead  of  one  table,  there  were  set  out  in 
different  parts  of  the  room  three  tables.  By  this  arrangement,  every  table, 
including  but  seven  or  eight  guests,  formed  one  talking-party.  Lord  Lyttelton 
presided  at  one  table.  Mr.  Gladstone  made  me  sit  at  another  where  he  and 
Mrs.  Gladstone  were,  and  where  we  had  Lord  Stanley,  (Derby's  son,)  Sir  David 
Brewster,  the  Dean  ojf  Westminster,  (Trench,)  and  a  young  lady  who  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  Bible-women,  and  efforts  to  evangelize  some  districts  of 
London. 

*  We  had  a  deal  of  interesting  talk  anent  the  scheme  inaugurated  by  the 
Bishop  of  London  at  a  great  meeting  the  day  before  that  of  our  breakfast,  for 
raising  one  million  of  money  for  the  evangelization  of  London.  I  was  able, 
from  our  Pleasance  and  Edinburgh  experience  generally,  to  throw  some  import- 
ant light,  and  open  up  to  them  new  views,  on  the  subject.  These  met  so 
much  the  ideas  of  the  Dean  of  WeBtminster,  that,  apologizing  for  giving  a  busy 
man  more  work,  he  asked  me  to  communicate  to  him  by  letter  my  views  and 
experience  in  the  matter,  which  I  promised  to  do.  The  aspect  of  the  case  I 
pressed  on  them  was  the  importance  of  tacking  on  a  poor  locality  to  a  good  and 
rather  wealthy  congregation,  such  as  was  done  when  The  Pleasance  was  taken 

up  and  wrought  in  the  first  instance  by  St.  John's  people One  of  those 

present  started  a  difficulty  as  to  how  they  would  do  with  the  West-end  congre- 
gations in  London,  when  I  stated  that  we  worked  on  a  poor  district  with  a 
wealthy  congregation,  and  made  the  abundance  of  the  one  supply  the  want  of 
the  other,  and  the  piety  of  the  one  meet  the  impiety  of  the  other.  "  Ah  I  "  said 
he,  <*  how  oonld  we  get  a  West-end  congregation  to  deal  with  St.  George's-in-the- 
East  ? "  on  which  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  ready  ingenuity,  said,  **  That  is  settled  by 
the  Underground  Railway." '  {To  his  son  Thomas,)- 

«  ( Christ  sent  me,'  wrote  St.  Paul,  *  not  to  baptize,  bat  to  preach  the 
Gospel.'    However  much  Dr.  Guthrie  would  have  shrunk  from  naming 


*  •»  The  Rev.  T.  Cochrane,  of  Pleasance  Free  Church,  who  regarded  Dr. 
Guthrie  as  God's  instrument  in  leading  him  to  dedicate  his  life  to  the  Gospel 
ministry,  has  published  a  narrative  of  the  encouraging  result  of  twenty-one 
years'  work  in  that  Mission  district,  entitled,  •  Home  Mission  Work.'  There 
have  been  admitted  to  Church-membership  two  thousand  one  hundred  and 
eight  persons ;  one  thousand  five  hundred  of  whom  had  either  never  been 
members  of  any  Church  before,  or  had  wholly  lapsed  from  ordinances." 
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himself  vith  fthe  groat  Apostle^  he  felt  ihat  preaehiiig  WM  the  Yoestion 

to  which  he  too  had  been  specially  called : — 

<  No  readier  speaker  eyer  stepped  upon  a  plaifonn/  writes  his  eolleagiie,  the 
Rey.  Dr.  Hanna ;  '  bnt  such  was  his  deep  sense  of  the  saeredness  of  the  polptt, 
and  the  importance  of  weighing  well  eyery  word  that  should  proeeed  from  it, 
that  he  neyer  tmsted  to  a  passing  impulse  to  monld  eyen  a  singjle  phrase.  Yet, 
in  the  mannsoript,  there  were  often  phrases,  sentences,  illnatrmtions,  that  one 
on  hearing  them  oonld  scarcely  belieye  to  haye  been  other  than  the  snggestioa 
of  the  moment,  linking  themselyes  as  apparently  they  did  with  something  that 
was  then  immediately  before  the  speaker's  eye.  The  exphmatlon  of  this  lay  in 
the  power  (possessed  in  any  considerable  degree  by  bnt  few,  possessed  by  him 
in  perfect  measure)  of  writing  as  if  a  latge  andienoe  were  around  him ;  writing 
as  if  speaking,  realising  the  presence  of  a  crowd  before  him,  and  haying  that 
presence  as  a  continnal  stimnlas  to  thought  and  constant  moulder  of  expressian. 
The  difference  in  fact  that  there  almost  inyariubly  is  between  a  written  and 
spoken  address,  was  by  his  yivid  imagination  and  quick  sympathies  reduced  to 
a  minimum,  if  not  wholly  obliterated.  Herein  lay  one  secret  of  his  gnat 
power  as  a  preacher.' 

«  The  character  and  variety  of  his  illostrationfi  served  to  gain  the 
attention  and  awaken  the  interest  of  all  sorts  of  hearers : — 

« September  llf  A,  183a 
'  I  was  preaching  in  St.  Andrew's  Ohurdh  on  Sunday  night,  and  hare  been 
greatly  amused  at  two  obseryations  which  were  told  me  to-day, — ^the  one  by 
Catherine  Bums,  who  was  in  the  back  seat  of  the  gaUery  and  heard  a  man  (in 
allusion  to  my  nautical  figures)  say  to  his  neighbour  before  her, "  He  is  an  M 
sailor ;  at  least  he  was  a  while  at  sea  1 "  And  Miss  Oilfillan  heard  one  say  to 
another  as  he  came  down  the  stair,  "If  he  ttieh  the  Minister  trade,  yon  man 
would  make  his  bread  as  a  surgeon  I "  >  * 

"  We  remember  his  visiting  the  stndio  of  an  artist  on  whose  easel  lay 
an  nnfinished  historical  picture.  He  suggested  some  change,  and  ventured 
somewhat  freely  to  criticise  some  object  or  attitude  on  the  canvas,  when 
the  artist,  with  just  a  little  warmth,  interposed — *  Dr.  Qnthrie,  remember 
you  are  a  preacher  and  not  a  painter.'  *  Beg  your  pardon,  my  good  Mend* 
— I  am  a  painter ;  only  I  paint  in  words,  while  yon  use  brush  and  oolours.' 
Writing  of  the  importance,  when  rightly  used,  of  the  pictorial  fMSolty  in 
a  preacher,  he  remarked : — *  While  this  faculty  is  not  to  be  allowed  to 
run  away  with  a  man— to  be  over-indulged — (in  which  I  have  no  doubt  I 
have  often  sinned),  it  is  a  telling  one,  and  valuable  for  the  highest  ends."* 

Writing  to  the  Bev.  J.  W.  Lawrie,  TulliaUan,  he  says:— 

«  Obserye  either  to  draw  your  pen  entirely  through,  or  to  alter  any  passage 
which  you  find  it  veiy  difficult  to  commit.  A  thing  is  easily  remembered  which 
is  striking,  and  retained  which  is  sticking ;  and  what  does  not  impress  your  own 
mind  in  these  ways,  and  therefore  is  committed  to  memory  with  difficulty,  you 
may  be  sure  won't  tell  on  the  minds  of  your  hearers.    Aji  illustration  or  an 

*  *'  The  accuracy  of  his  medical  and  scientific  illustrations  has  been  frequently 
remarked.  <  In  his  logic  you  might  often  detect  a  flaw,'  it  has  been  said }  *  ia 
his  illustrations,  never.*" 
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example  di&ym  from  mitare,  a  Bible  Btozy  or  any  history,  will,  like  a  nail,  often 
hang  np  a  thing  whioh  otherwise  would  fall  to  the  ground.  Put  such  into  your 
passage  and  you  will  certainly  mend  it. 

"Deal  in  pure,  pithy  Saxon.  Never  use  a  word  with  Greek,  or  Latin,  or 
French  root  if  you  can  find  one  with  the  same  meaning  in  your  mother  tongu  e. 
Use  as  few  adjeotiTes  as  possible ;  they  load  and  cumber  the  truth. 

t*  Mind  *  the  three  P's.'  In  evezy  discourse  the  preacher  should  aim  at 
Pboying,  Painting,  and  Pebsuadikg  ;  in  other  words,  addressing  the  Beason, 
the  Fancy,  and  the  Heart. 

**  The  more  easy  your  manner,  without  losing  the  character  of  seriousness 
and  solemnity,  so  much  the  better.  Vigour  and  birr,  without  roaring  and 
bellowing,  are  oyer  to  be  aimed  at." 

In  the  same  letter  he  adds : — 

"Don't  commit  by  repeating  your  discourse  aloud.  I  tvriU  aloud;  but  I 
eammit  in  silence.  If  you  do  otherwise,  the  matter  will  become  too  familiar  to 
your  own  ear,  and  it  won't  rouse  you  during  the  deliyery ;  and,  if  it  don't  rouse 
you,  it  won't  rouse  the  people.  The  advantage  of  writing  cJond  is,  that  it 
teaches  to  write  a  spoken  style — a  great  point  that." 

Not  being  himself  a  "  reader  "  in  the  pulpit,  he  had  no  patience  with 
the  habit  in  others.  Thus,  to  a  young  minister  who  had  preached  for 
him  on  one  occasion,  he  wrote  on  the  following  day: — 

"  One  thing  yon  must  shake  off, — and  that  is  your  ehain»  I  mean  '  the 
paper.'  I  wished  all  the  time  that  you  had  swept  it  down  into  the  Elders'  pew. 
Perhaps  you  don't  read  commonly, — so  far  well ;  but  you  should  read  never. 
You  will  find  one  among  a  thousand  who  can  read  so  well  that  it  does  not  mar 
the  effect  of  the  matter — not  more.  To  talk  of  the  popular  objection  to  *  the 
paper '  as  being  a  groundless  prejudice  is  all  stuff  ;  it  is  founded  deep  in  the 
feelings  of  our  nature.  It,  I  may  say,  universally  produces  more  or  less  of 
monotony, — so  much  of  it,  as  to  act  like  mesmerism  on  the  audience.  To  keep 
an  audience  wide  awake,  their  attention  active  and  on  the  stretch,  (without 
which  how  are  they  to  get  good  ?)  all  the  natural  varieties  of  tone  and  action 
are  necessary — qualifications  incompatible  with  the  practice  of  reading 

'*  Besides,  I  have  found  by  experience,  that  the  practice  of  committing  is  to 
the  preacher  one  of  the  best  means  of  instructing  him  how  to  prepare  for  the 

pnlpit My  experience  has  been  that  what  I  found  difficult  to  remember  has 

commonly  fallen  flat  upon  the  people.  Finding  it  blunt,  I  have  set  myself  to 
give  it  point  and  grind  it  to  a  sharper  edge.  Finding  it  heavy,  I  have  joined  it 
to  a  figure,  an  example,  an  illustration, — something  which,  like  a  balloon, 
would  make  it  rise. 

**  One  other  immense  advantage  of  not  *  reading,'  is  that  you  are  more  free  to 
avail  yourself  of  those  thoughts  and  varieties  (improvements  of  expressing 
even  what  is  prepared)  whioh  the  animation  and  heat  of  the  pulpit  naturally 
give.  When  the  soul  is  excited,  thoughts  and  even  language  acquire  a  fire  and 
brilliancy  which  they  have  not  in  the  calmness  of  the  study. 

"  The  difficulties  are  quite  surmountable.  I  don't  say  in  a  day ;  but  no  great 
thing  is  done  in  a  day.  With  such  a  help  as  I  use,  there  is  no  difficulty,— a 
piece  of  paper  with  the  heads  and  such  words  written  as  mark  the  progress  of 
the  discourse  and  its  prominent  points." 

(To  he  concluded.) 
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EARLY  METHODISM  AND  DIGNITABIES  OF  THE 

ESTABLISHED  CHURCH. 

MABTIK  BENStHt  BISHOP  OF  GLOUCESTEB. 

Fbom  the  limited  resonroes  within  our  reach  we  have  not  been  able  to 
gatherjmaoh  information  respecting  Bishop  Bensok.  Of  his  early  life  we 
know  nothing.  It  appears,  however,  that  he  was  tntor  to  the  Lord 
Huntingdon,  who  married  the  celebrated  Selina,  Countess  of  Huntingdon : 
and  it  is  very  probable  that  he  was  indebted  to  this  circumstance  for 
his  elevation  to  the  Episcopacy.  He  became  Bishop  of  Glonoester  in 
1784,  some  years  before  Methodism,  as  now  known,  had  any  existence  ; 
and  he  had  the  honour  of  ordaining  Qcorge  "Whitefield,  one  of  the  first 
Oxford  Methodists — a  noble  band  of  men— to  the  Christian  ministry. 
The  circmnstances  connected  with  this  event  are  so  interesting,  that  we 
shall  state  them  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Whitefield  himself.  When  he 
was  retiring  from  the  cathedral  of  that  city  (Gloucester),  where  he  had 
been  attending  Divine  worship,  he  sa3rs,  "  One  of  the  vergers  called  after 
me  and  said  the  Bishop  desired  to  speak  with  me.  I  immediately  turned 
back,  considering  within  myself  what  I  had  done  to  deserve  his  Lordship's 
displeasure.  When  I  came  to  the  top  of  the  palace  stairs,  the  Bishop 
took  me  by  the  hand,  and  told  me  he  was  glad  to  see  me,  and  bid  me 
wait  a  littie  till  he  had  put  off  his  habit,  and  he  would  return  to  me 
again.  This  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  praying  to  God  for  assistance, 
and  adoring  Him  for  His  providence  over  me. 

"  At  his  coming  again  into  the  room,  the  Bishop  told  me  he  had 
heard  of  my  character,  liked  my  behaviour  at  church,  and  inquired  my 
age.  '  Notwithstanding,*  says  he,  *  1  have  declared  I  would  not  ordain 
any  one  under  three-and-twenty,  yet  I  shall  think  it  my  duty  to  ordain 
you  whenever  you  come  for  holy  orders.'  He  then  made  me  a  present 
of  five  guineas,  to  buy  me  a  book." 

At  this  juncture  Mr.  Whitefield  went  to  Oxford,  where  he  was  parsuing 
his  studies,  unresolved  as  to  where  he  should  setUe,  but  the  offer  of  thirty 
pounds  a  year  fix>m  Sir  John  PhiUips,  who  was  a  great  encourager  of 
the  Oxford  Methodists,  on  condition  that  he  should  continue  at  the 
University,  induced  him  to  do  so. 

Returning  to  Gloucester,  his  native  place,  where  his  firiends  resided, 
two  days  before  the  time  fixed  for  his  ordination,  he  says,  *'  I  waited 
on  the  Bishop.  He  received  me  with  much  love ;  telling  me  he  was 
glad  I  had  come ;  that  he  was  satisfied  with  the  preparation  I  had  made, 
and  with  the  allowance  given  me  by  Sir  John  Phillips.  <  I  had  myself,* 
said  he, '  made  provision  for  you  of  two  little  parishes ;  but  since  yon 
choose  to  be  at  Oxford,  I  am  very  well  pleased.  I  doubt  not  but  yon 
will  do  much  good.* 

**  This,  I  think,  was  on  Friday.  The  day  following  I  continued  in 
abstinence  and  prayer.  In  the  evening  I  retired  to  a  hill  near  the  town, 
and  prayed  fervently  for  about  two  hours,  in  behalf  of  myself,  and  those 
that  were  to  be  ordained  with  me. 

"  On  Sunday  morning,*'  (June  20th,  1786,)  he  says,  "  I  rose  early,  and 
prayed  over  St.  Paul's  Epistie  to  Timothy,  and  more  particolazly  over 
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that  preoept, '  Let  no  man  despise  thy  youth.'  When  I  went  np  to  the 
altar,  I  ooold  think  of  nothing  bat  Samners  standing  a  little  child  before 
the  Lord  with  a  linen  ephod.  When  the  Bishop  laid  his  hands  upon  my 
head,  my  heart  was  melted  down,  and  I  offered  up  my  whole  spirit,  soul, 
and  body,  to  the  service  of  God's  sanctuary.  I  read  the  Gospel  at  the 
Bishop's  command,  with  power;  and  afterwards  sealed  the  good  confes- 
sion I  had  made  before  many  witnesses,  by  partaking  of  the  holy  sacra- 
ment of  our  Lord's  most  blessed  body  and  blood." 

Mr.  Whitefield  goes  on  to  state  that  God  "  inclined  the  Bishop's  heart 
to  give  me  five  guineas  more ;  and  by  this  time  a  quarter's  allowance 
was  due  to  me  from  Sir  John  Phillips ;  both  which  sums  put  together 
fully  served  to  defray  the  expenses  of  my  ordination,  and  taking  my 
Bachelor's  degree ;  which  was  conferred  on  me  at  Oxford,  the  week  after 
my  being  ordained,  when  I  was  about  one-and-twenty  years  of  age.'"*" 

This  was,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  first  time  that  Bishop  Benson  was 
brought  into  immediate  contact  with  the  Methodists,  but  it  was  before 
they  had  become  the  "  sect  everywhere  spoken  against,"  and  had  made 
a  noise  in  the  Christian  world.  With  what  took  place  on  this  occasion 
we  cannot  but  be  impressed  in  favour  of  the  diocesan  of  Gloucester. 
He  seems  to  have  been  a  kind-hearted,  good  man. 

An  incident  occurred  the  first  Sunday  after  the  ordination  just  men- 
tioned, which  we  shall  introduce  here,  because  the  Bishop's  name  is 
connected  with  it,  and  it  shows  that  he  was  no  mean  judge  of  human 
nature :— '*  Glory  1  glory  t  glory  1  be  ascribed  to  an  ahnighty  triune  God," 
says  Mr.  Whitefield,  in  a  letter  dated  Gloucester,  June  80th,  1786. 
"  Last  Sunday,  in  the  afternoon,  preached  my  first  sermon  in  the  church 
of  St.  Maiy  de  Crypt,  where  I  was  baptized,  and  also  first  received  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Curiosity,  as  you  may  easily  guess, 
drew  a  large  congregation  together  on  the  occasion.  The  sight  at  first  a 
little  awed  me ;  but  I  was  comforted  with  a  heart-felt  sense  of  the  Divine 
presence,  and  soon  found  the  unspeakable  advantage  of  having  been 
accustomed  to  public  speaking  when  a  boy  at  school,  and  of  exhorting 
and  teaching  the  prisoners  and  poor  people  at  their  private  houses, 
'  whilst  at  the  University.  By  these  means  I  was  kept  from  being 
daunted  over  much.  As  I  proceeded,  I  perceived  the  fire  kindled,  till  at 
last,  though  so  young,  and  amidst  a  crowd  of  those  who  knew  me  in  my 
infant  childish  days,  I  trust  I  was  enabled  to  speak  with  some  degree  of 
Gospel  authority.  Some  few  mocked,  but  most  for  the  present  seemed 
struck ;  and  I  have  since  heard,  that  a  complaint  had  been  made  to  the 
Bishop,  that  I  drove  fifteen  mad  the  first  sermon.  The  worthy  prelate, 
as  I  am  informed,  wished  that  the  madness  might  not  be  forgotten  before 
next  Sunday. ^*\ 

When  Lady  Huntingdon  became  a  subject  of  the  converting  grace  of 
God,  and  the  great  change  which  had  been  wrought  in  her  was  mani- 
fested, and  was  a  source  of  annoyance  to  the  circle  in  which  her  Ladyship 
moved,  it  is  very  evident  from  what  followed  on  the  event,  that  her 
conversion  was  ascribed,  whether  truly  or  falsely,  to  George  Whitefield. 


•  Jackson's  "  Life  of  the  Bev.  Charles  Wesley,  M.A.,"  vol  i.,  pp.  65-68. 

t  Whitefield's  Works,  vol.  i,  pp.  18, 19,  edit.  1771. 
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Henoe  when  Lord  Hnnttngdon  was  ad^iaed  to  bskaepom  bis 
authority,  all  he  did  was  to  reoommend  her  "to  eonTeree  witfa 
Bishop  Benson,  who  had  been  his  tator,  and  with  this  request  she 
readily  complied.  The  Bishop  was  acoorduigly  sent  for,  and  he  attempted 
to  eonvince  her  Ladyship  of  the  nnnecessary  striotness  of  her  santimepis 
and  condact.  But  she  pressed  him  so  hard  with  Seriptore,  hronglit  so 
many  argmnents  firom  the  Articles  and  Homiliee,  and  so  plainly  and 
f aiihfally  nrged  npon  him  the  awfdl  responsibility  of  his  station  under 
the  Qreat  Head  of  the  Ohnroh,  that  his  temper  was  ruffled,  and  he  rose 
np  in  haste  to  depart,  bitterly  lamenting  that  he  had  ever  laid  his  hands 
npon  George  "Whitefield,  to  whom  he  attribnted  the  ehange  wrought  in 
her  Ladyship.  '  My  Lord  t '  said  the  Conntess, '  mark  my  words;  wh«i 
yon  are  on  yonr  dying-bed,  that  will  be  one  of  the  few  ordinations  yon 
will  reflect  npon  with  complacence.' "  * 

Dr.  Sonthey,  like  those  who  "  understand  neither  what  they  say,  nor 
whereof  they  afi&rm,"  in  alluding  to  this  visit  of  Bishop  Benson  to  Lady 
Huntingdon,  says,  **  The  Wesleys  were  called  into  her  after  a  dangerous 
illness  which  had  been  terminated  by  the  new  birth ;  and  Bishop  Benson, 
who  was  sent  for  afterwards,  in^hopes  that  he  might  restore  her  to  a  saner 
sense  of  devotion,  found  all  his  arguments  ineffectual :  instead  of  reeeiv« 
ing  instruction  from  him,  she  was  disposed  to  be  the  teacher.'*f  The 
fact  is,  it  is  dear  that  her  Ladyship  was  better  qualified  to  speak  on  the 
subject  Aan  the  Bishop  was. 

As  Mr.  Whitefield  had  been  ordained  deacon  by  Bishop  Benson,  so  it 
was  his  earnest  desire  that  he  should  j  receive  the  order  of  priesthood 
(although  we  believe  in  no  such  order,  unless  by  ^lieet  preBbyter  be  meant) 
from  him.  Accordingly,  on  his  return  from  Georgia,  his  title  having 
been  accepted  by  Dr.  Gibson,  Bishop  of  London,  in  whose  diocese  G^rgia 
then>a8,  Bishop  Gibson  gave  him  letters  dimissoiy  to  Dr.  Seeker,  Bishop 
of  Oxford,  who  gave  him  similar  letters  to  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester.  On 
Friday,  January  12th,  he  says,  "  I  waited  on  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
(at  Oxford),  who  received  me  very  kindly."  And  on  Sunday,  January 
14th,  1789,  the  day  of  his  ordination,  he  writes,  **  This,  blessed  be  God, 

has  been  a  day  of  fat  things Bose  in  the  morning,  and  prayed  and 

srmg  Psalms  lustily,  and  with  a  good  courage ;  and  afterwards  was 

ordained  priest  at  Chiist's  Church That  I  might  begin  to  make 

proof  of  my  ministry,  I  preached  and  administered  the  sacrament  at  the 
castle ;  and  preached  in  the  afternoon  at  '  St.  Albans,'  to  a  crowded 
congregation.  The  church  was  surrounded  with  gownsmen  of  all  degrees, 
who,  contrary  to  their  custom,  stood  attentive  at  the  windows  during  my 
sermon.  God  enabled  me  to  preach  with  the  demonstration  of  the 
Spirit,  and  with  power,  and  quite  took  awi^  my  hoarseness,  so  that  I 
could  lift  up  my  voice  like  a  trumpet."^ 


^  *'  The  Life  and  Times  of  Selins,  Countess  of  Hantingdoii,"  voL  i.,  p.  18. 

t  Southey'B  Life  of  Wesley,  vol.  il.,  p.  868,  first  editioOi 

t  "  A  Continnation  of  theBeVerond  Mr.  Whitefield's  Journal,  from  his  Arrival 
in  London  to  Departure  from  thence,  on  his  Way  to  Georgist"   Third  edition 
pp.8, 0.    8to.    1739. 
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Thiu  Mr.  Whitefield  had  his  heart's  desire  realised,  having  prayed  that 
he  who  had  ordained  him  deaoon  might  ordain  him  priest.  "  The  good 
Bishop,  in  a  letter  to  his  pnpil,  Lord  Huntingdon,  gives  an  aoooont  of 
Mr.  Whitefield's  ordination,  expressing  his  hope  that '  the  act  will  give 
some  satisfaotion  to  my  Lady,  and  that  she  will  not  have  occasion  to  find 
fsbvli  with  your  Lordship's  old  tutor.  Though  mistaken  on  some  points, 
I  think  him  (Mr.  Whitefield)  a  very  pious,  well-meaning  young  man, 
with  good  abilities  and  great  zeal.  I  find  his  Grace  of  Canterbmry  [Dr, 
Potter]  thinks  highly  of  him.  I  pray  God  grant  him  great  success  in  all 
his  undertakings  for  the  good  of  mankind,  and  the  revival  of  true  reHgion 
and  holiness  among  us  in  these  degenerate  days ;  in  which  prayer  I  am 
sure  your  Lordship  and  my  Idnd  good  Lady  Huntingdon  will  most  heartily 
join.*  "  *  When  the  Bldiop  penned  these  hues,  he  had,  doubtless,  not 
forgotten  the  conversation  he  had  had  with  her  Ladyship  on  the  subject 
of  her  own  conversion. 

There  seems  to  have  been  little  or  no  connection  between  Bishop 
Benson  and  Mr.  Wesley.  Once,  and  only  once,  do  we  find  his  name 
mentioned  as  being  with  him,  and  this  is  done  in  a  very  casual  manner  by 
Mr.  Whitefield  in  his  Journal,  where  he  says,  February  6th,  1789,  *'  Waited 
on  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  with  brother  John  Wedey,  and  received  his 
Lordship's  liberal  benefiEtction  for  Georgia."!  Soon  after  this,  Mr.  White- 
field,  in  Gloucester,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Bishop,  baptized  an 
adult.  On  Tuesday,  April  17th,  he  says,  "  About  eleven,  by  the  Bishop's 
permission,  I  baptized,  at  the  church  of  St.  Mary  de  Crypt,  Mr.  Thomas 

W d,  a  professed  Quaker,  about  sixty  years  of  age,  who  was  convinced 

of  the  necessity  of  being  bom  again  of  water,  as  well  as  the  Spirit. 
Many  of  Christ's  faithful  servants  attended  on  the  Prayers,  around  him  \ 
and,  I  believe,  the  Holy  Ghost  was  with  us  of  a  truth.  After  the  solemn- 
ity was  over,  I  gave  a  word  of  exhortation  firom  the  font ;  and  it  being 
the  place  where  I  myself  not  long  since  had  been  baptized,  it  gave  me  an 
opportunity  of  reflecting  on  my  own  frequent  breaches  of  my  baptismal 
vow,  and  proving  the  necessity  of  the  New  Birth,  firom  the  Office  of  our 
Church.    God,  I  believe,  gave  it  His  blessing."| 

As  Bishop  Benson  thought  Mr.  Whitefield,  as  we  have  seen,  mistaken 
on  some  points,  so  Mr.  Whitefield  thought  that  the  Bishop  was  not  in- 
fallible. This  the  following  brief  extract  will  show.  It  is  from  a  letter 
addressed  to  Mr.  Wesley : — "  Wrote  at  Sea,  dated  at   Philadelphia, 

November  8th,  1789 1  have  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester, 

and  have  delivered  my  soul,  by  meekly  telling  him  of  his  faults."§  What 
these  "  faults  "  were  is  not  said.  It  is  probable,  however,  they  had  refer- 
ence to  what  had  occurred  before  he  left  England.  For  in  his  Journal, 
Monday,  July  9th,  1789,  he  says,  "  On  Thursday  I  received  a  Loiter  from 
the  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  in  which  his  Lordship  affectionately  admon- 
ished me  to  exercise  my  authority  I  received  in  the  manner  it  was  given 
me,  his  Lordship  being  of  opinion  that  I  ought  to  preach  the  Gospel 
only  in  the  congregation  wherein  I  was  lawfully  appointed  thereimto. 

•  «  The  Life  and  Times  of  Selina,  CoimteBS  of  Hantingdon/'  vol.  L,  p.  196. 
t  '<  A  Continuation  of  the  Boverend  Mr.  Whitefield's  Joomali''  etc.,  p.  19» 
t  Ibid.,  p.  §  The  Arminian  Magazine,  vol.  i.,  p.  179. 
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"  To-day  I  eent  his  Lordship  the  following  answer  :— 

••  My  LoiiD» 

"  I  THANK  your  Lordship  for  your  Lordship's  kind  letter.  My  freqoeni 
removes  from  place  to  place  prevented  my  answering  it  sooner.  I  am 
greatly  obliged  to  your  Lordship,  in  that  you  are  pleased  to  watch  oyer 
my  soul,  and  to  caution  me  against  acting  contrary  to  the  oommisRon 
given  me  at  my  ordination.  But  if  the  commission  wa  then  leceivo 
oblige  us  to  preach  nowhere  but  in  that  parish  committed  to  our  care, 
then  all  persons  act  contrary  to  their  commission  when  theypreadioeear 
sionally  in  any  strange  place.  And  consequently  your  Lordship  equally 
offends  when  you  preach  out  of  your  own  Diocese.  As  for  inveighing 
against  the  clergy  (without  a  cause)  I  deny  the  charge.  What  I  say  I 
am  ready  to  make  good  whenever  your  Lordship  pleases.  Let  those 
that  bring  reports  to  your  Lordship  about  my  preaching  be  brought  face 
to  £EMe,  and  I  am  ready  to  give  them  an  answer.  SL  Paul  exhorts  Timothy 
not  to  receive  an  accusation  against  an  elder,  but  before  two  or  three 
witnesses ;  and  even  Nicodemus  could  say  the  Law  suffered  no  man  to  be 
condemned  unheard.  I  shall  only  add,  that  I  hope  your  Lordship  will 
inspect  into  the  lives  of  your  other  clergy,  and  censure  them  £ar  bong 
aver-rejniu^  as  much  as  you  censure  me  for  being  over-righieofu.  It  is 
their  falling  from  their  Articles,  and  not  preaching  the  Truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,  that  has  excited  the  present  zeal  of  (whom  they  in  derision  caD) 
the  MethodUi  Preaeherf. 

*'Dt.  Stebbing*s  sennon,*  (for  which  I  thank  your  Lordship,)  conffnns 
me  more  and  more  in  my  opinion,  that  I  ought  to  be  instant  in  season, 
and  out  of  season.  For  to  me,  he  seems  to  Imow  no  more  of  the  nature 
of  regeneration  than  Nicodemus  did  when  he  came  to  Jesus  by  ni^t. 
Your  Lordship  may  observe,  that  he  does  not  speak  a  word  of  ori^^nal  sin, 
or  the  dreadful  consequences  of  our  &11  in  Adam,  upon  which  the  doe- 
trine  of  the  new  birth  is.entirely  founded.  No ;  like  other  polite  preachers, 
he  seems  to  think,  in  the  veiy  beginning  of  his  discourse,  that  St.  Paul's 
description  of  the  wickedness  of  the  heathen  is  only  to  be  refeired  to 
them  of  past  ages.  Whereas,  I  affirm  we  are  all  included  as  much 
under  the  guilt  and  consequences  of  sin  as  they  were;  and  if  any  man 
preach  any  other  doctrine,  he  shall  bear  his  punishment,  whosoever 
he  be. 

"Again,  my  Lord,  the  Doctor  entirely  mistakes  us  when  we  talk  of  the 
sensible  operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  understands  us  as  those 
carnal  Jews  understood  Jesus  Christ,  who,  when  our  Lord  talked  of 
giving  them  that  bread  which  came  down  from  Heaven,  said.  How  can 
this  man  give  us  hisflesh  to  eat  ?  Ladeed  I  know  not  that  we  do  use  the 
word '  sensible '  when  we  are  talking  of  the  operations  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 
But  if  we  do,  we  do  not  mean,  that  God*s  Spirit  does  mamfest  itself  to 
our  senses,  but  that  it  may  be  perceived  by  the  soul,  as  really  as  any  sen- 
sible impression  made  upon  the  body.    But  to  disprove  this  the  Doetor 

*  The  titie  of  this  sermon  is,  "  A  Csation  against  Beligioos  BeUuion.  A 
Sermon  on  the  New  Birth,  oeeasioned  by  the  Pretensions  of  the  Methodists." 
By  Heniy  Stebbmg,  B J).    8vo.   1789, 
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Inings  our  Ijord'9  allosioii  to  the  wind,  in  the  third  of  Bi,  John,  which 
is  one  of  the  best  texts  he  oonld  urge  to  prove  it.  For  if  the  analogy  of 
oar  Lord's  disoonrse  be  carried  on,  we  shall  find  it  amonnts  to  thns  much : — 
That  although  the  operations  of  the  Spirit  of  God  can  no  more  be 
accounted  for  than  how  the  wind  cometh  and  whither  it  goeth,  yet 
may  they  be  easily  felt  by  the  soul  as  the  wind  may  be  felt  by  the 
body. 

*'  My  Lord,  indeed  we  speak  what  we  do  know.  But,  says  the  Doctor, 
<  These  men  have  no  proof  to  offer  for  then*  inward  manifestations.' 
What  proof,  my  Lord,  does  the  Doctor  require ;  would  he  have  us  raise 
dead  bodies  ?  Have  we  not  done  greater  things  than  these  ?  I  speak 
with  all  humility :  has  not  God  by  our  ministry  raised  many  dead  souls 
to  a  spiritual  life  ?  Verily,  if  men  will  not  believe  the  evidence  God  has 
given  that  He  sent  us,  neither  would  they  believe  though  one  rose  from 
the  dead.  Besides,  my  Lord,  the  Doctor  charges  us  with  things  we  are 
entire  strangers  to ;  such  as  denying  men  the  use  of  God's  creatures, 
encouraging  abstinence,  prayer,  etc.,  to  the  neglect  of  the  duties  of  our 
stations.    Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  his  charge  I 

**  Again,  he  says, '  I  suppose  Mr.  Benjamin  Seward  to  be  a  person 
believing  in  Christ,  and  blameless  in  his  conversation,  before  what  I  call 
his  conversion.'  But  this  is  a  direct  imtruth.  For  it  was  through  the 
want  of  a  living  fidth  in  Jesus  Christ,  which  he  now  has,  that  he  was  not 
ft  Christian  before,  but  a  mere  moralist.  Your  Lordship  knows  that  our 
Article  says,  *  Works  done  without  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  true  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ,  have  the  nature  of  sin.'  And  such  were  all  the  works 
done  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Seward  before  the  time  mentioned  in  my 
Journal. 

'*  Again,  my  Lord,  the  Doctor  represents  that  as  my  opinion  concerning 
Quakers  in  general  which  I  only  meant  of  those  I  conversed  with  in  par- 
ticular. But  the  Doctor  and  the  rest  of  my  Beverend  Brethren  are  welcome 
to  judge  me  as  they  please.  Yet  a  little  while,  and  we  shall  all  appear 
before  the  great  Shepherd  of  our  souls.  There,  there,  my  Lord,  shall  it 
be  determined  who  are  His  true  ministers,  and  who  are  only  wolves  in 
sheep's  clothing.  Our  Lord,  X  believe,  will  not  be  ashamed  to  confess  us 
publicly  in  that  day.  I  pray  God  we  all  may  approve  ourselves  such 
faithftil  ministers  of  the  New  Testament,  that  we  may  lift  up  our  heads 
with  boldness. 

**  As  for  declining  the  work  in  which  I  am  engaged,  my  blood  runs  chill 
at  the  very  thoughts  of  it.  I  am  as  much  convinced  it  is  my  duty  to  act 
as  I  do,  as  that  the  sun  shines  at  noon-day.  I  can  foresee  the  conse- 
quences very  well ;  they  have  already  in  one  sense  thrust  us  out  of  the 
synagogues.  By  and  by  they  will  think  it  is  doing  God  service  to  kill 
us.  But,  my  Lord,  if  you  and  the  rest  of  the  Bishops  cast  us  out,  our 
great  and  common  Master  will  take  us  up.  Though  all  men  should  deny 
us,  yet  win  not  He.  And  however  you  may  censure  us  as  evil-doers  and 
disturbers  of  the  peace,  yet  if  we  do  suffer  for  our  present  way  of  acting, 
your  Lordship  at  the  Great  Day  will  find  that  we  suffer  only  for  righteous- 
ness' sake.  In  patience  therefore  do  I  possess  my  soul.  I  willingly  tarry 
the  Lord's  leisure.    In  the  meanwhile  I  shall  continually  bear  your 
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Lordahip's  fiiYom  19011  my  hearty  and  endMYOHf  to  behAve  00  m  to 
Bobseribo  myself, 

''MyLoid, 
"  Your  Lordahip's  obedient  wn  and  obliged  servant, 

"  GSOBQE  WaiTJtFUUJ)."* 

In  the  interview  which  took  place  between  Bishop  Benson  and  Lady 
Hnntingdon,  when  the  Bishop  lamented  that  he  had  ever  laid  his  hands 
on  George  'Whitefield,  we  have  already  stated  her  Ladyship's  reply ;  and 
her  prediction  was  verified;  for  when  he  was  near  death  he  not  on^ 
sent  Mr.  Whitefield  ten  guineas  as  a  token  of  regard  and  veneraAioii, 
but  begged  to  be  remembered  in  his  prayers.  He  died,  August  aotht 
1752 ;  and  the  biographer  of  Lady  Hnntingdon  afilnns,  that  "  thwe  was 
ft  considerable  alteration  in  his  religions  sentiments  before  his  death." 
Li  the  inscription  on  his  monument  in  Glonoester  oathedral,  it  is  written, 
"  Under  the  most  aente  pains  of  his  last  tedious  illness,  he  possessed  his 
sonl  in  patience,  and  with  a  firm  trust  in  his  Redeemer  calmly  resigned 
his  spirit  to  the  Father  of  Mercies."  f 
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[Wb  gladly  afford  space  for  the* ''  Note  '*  of  the  oonespondent,  whose 
well-known  initials  it  bears.  The  "  controversy  "  to  which  reference  is 
made  in  the  first  sentence  is  contained  in  this  Magazine  for  1824» 
(pp.  24-29,  96-101,  676-679,  and  741-745,)  and  is  well  worth  a  peraaal 
by  those  who  possess  the  volume  for  that  year.  Three  of  the  Papers  on 
Christ's ''  Descent  into  Hell,"  are  signed  "  W.,*'  and  are  believed  to  have 
been  written  by  the  late  Bev.  Bichard  Watson ;  the  one  taking  excep- 
tion to  some  of  Mr.  Watson's  views  is  signed  "  C.  L.,"  bnt  has  been 
attributed  to  the  Bev.  John  Lomas.  The  author,  whoever  he  was,  evidentiy 
knew  how  to  pay  a  just  compliment  with  quiet  grace.  Of  Mr.  Watson 
it  is  said,  "  He  is  a  writer  who  well  recompenses  his  readers  for  their 
time  and  attention.  He  illuminates  even  where  he  fails  to  convince; 
and  through  the  whole  process  of  his  reasonings  sheds  so  dear  a  light 
on  all  the  objects  within  the  sphere  of  vision,  that  if  you  have  not 
always  the  advantage  of  his  personal  guidance,  you  are  indebted  to  him 
for  the  discovery  of  the  path  of  successful  investigation.*'  As  to  the 
"  controversy  "  itself,  this  is  not  the  place  to  attempt  tantat  eonipofiere 
Zi<e«.— Ed.] 

Half  a  century  ago,  more  or  less,  there  was  an  interesting  oontro- 
versy  in  the  Wedeyan-MetiiodiBt  Magazine  between  two  eminent  minis- 
ters of  that  day,  concerning  a  sentence  in  the  AposUes*  Greed.    As  the 

*  "  A  Continuation  of  tiie  Beverend  Mr.  Whitefield's  Joonial,"  etc.,  pp.  17-SO. 

t  "  The  Life  and  Times  of  Selina,  Conntess  of  Huntingdon,"  vol  L>  p.  la  See 
also  a  review  of  "  The  History  of  an  Old  Pocket  Bible,"  etc.,  Methodist  Maga- 
aine  for  1814,  pp.  854,5. 
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sentonoe  originally  Btood,  the  words  were  Deacendii  iid  infema;  as 
afterwardfl  written,  Deacendit  ad  inferoa  ;  and  they  are  translated,  "  He 
descended  into  Hell."  We  know  preoisely  what  an  Englishman  means 
when  he  says  "  Hell/'  and  we  do  not  wish  to  give  onr  congregations  any 
other  meaning  of  the  word  than  that  which  belongs  to  it.  We  also  know 
what  the  millions  of  Bomanists  are  taught  in  explanation  of  the  word 
when  their  teachers  profess  to  explain  the  Greed  to  them,  as  they  have  been 
instructed  in  the  Boman  Oateohism  to  do.*  They  are  told  that,  (1.) 
it  does  not  mean  the  grave,  but  that  it  does  mean  (2.)  the  Hell  of  eternal 
torment,  and  also  (8.)  purgatory. 

Now,  if  the  word  ''Hell"  in  our  English  Greed  meant  grave,  it 
would  but  repeat  what  is  affirmed  of  our  Lord  in  the  preceding  Article : 
"  He  was  buried,"  and  that  would  be  mere  tautology.  If  it  meant 
the  Hell  of  torment  it  would  assert  what  Holy  Scripture  does  not 
contain,  and  what  we  do  not  believe.  If  it  meant  Furj^tory  it  would 
be  equally  contradictory  to  the  Word  of  God  and  repugnant  to  our  faith. 
This  dif&oulty  has  been  often  acknowledged,  but  is  not  yet  removed. 
A  correspondent  recalls  the  controversy,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  renewal  of  the  subject  is  very  opportune.  Gertainly  the  Article 
was  not  in  the  earlier  copies  of  the  Apostles*  Greed,  nor  was  it  in  any  of 
the  ancient  Greeds  until  about  four  hundred  years  after  Ghrist,  perhaps 
even  later,  for  the  date  of  its  first  appearance  is  not  known.  It  was  then 
put  into  the  Boman  Greed  for  use  in  the  Diocese  of  Aquileia,  with  the 
view  of  counteracting  the  heresy  of  Apollinaris,  who  had  denied  the 
reality  of  the  body  of  Ghrist,  and  propagated  the  wUd  notion  that  the 
crucifixion  was  no  more  than  an  illusion.  The  folly  spread,  the  teachers 
of  the  people  could  not  keep  silence  and  be  blameless,  and  in  order  to 
contradict,  emphatically,  the  error,  they  agreed  to  strengthen  the  asser- 
tion of  our  Lord's  deatii  and  burial  by  adding  the  words  in  Latin,  then 
the  language  of  the  people,  Deacendit  ad  infema^  which  is  an  exact 
translation  of  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  Koritrj  tU  ra  xar^tpa,  (Eph.  iv.  9,) 
of  which  the  sense  is  well  and  beautifully  rendered  in  one  of  our 
hymns,  by  the  eltpression,  "a^  dwelt  among  the  dead.**  I  do  not 
presume  to  offer  any  substitute  for  the  unfortunate  version  which  has 
occasioned  so  much  verbal  controversy  for  ages  past,  but  could  wish 
that  a  correct  rendering  were  given  for  the  original  Aquileian  sentence, 
—changing  inferoa  for  the  original  word  in/anut,— rather  than  trench 
on  an  ancient  document  by  making  an  omission  when  omission  can  be 
safely  avoided. 

'Ad^ff,  or  Eadea,  was  introduced  into  some  Greek  Greeds  from  the  Latin 
Greed  of  Aquileia.  The  same  word  is  found  in  the  Greek  of  the  New 
Testament,  as  it  was  in  the  Alexandrian  version  of  the  Old,  long  before 
Christ,  to  represent  the  Hebrew  h  *i  m  tt^.f  Bo  iar  our  way  to  the  meaning  is 
clear,  and  the  Greed  would  agree  with  the  Bible  if  the  original  Latin  text 
had  not  been  altered ;  butto  say  that  Ghrist  went  into  heU,  when  the  Apostle, 

*  Cat,  Rom,  De  Symbolo,  art.  v. 

t  It  is  used  for  this  word  sixty-one  times  ;  for  MIdW,  ahadow  of  death, 
once;  for  niD,  ^alA,  twice;  for  no^n^  nlenc^,  twice ;  for  '^^^, pit,  oi priaon^ 
twice. 
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speakiDg  of  Hie  burial,  says  that  He  went  into  the  lower  parts  of  the 
earth,  and  when  onr  Lord  Himself  spoke  of  His  departure  from  Calyazy 
as  a  going  into  Paradise,  breeds  confiision.  But  Hades  is  a  strange  word, 
which  to  thousands  of  our  people  would  be  unintelligible,  and  many  of 
ourselves  would  not  be  able  to  explain  it.  I  confess  myself,  for  one,  to  be 
unable.  The  recent  correspondent  refers  me  to  Josephus,  and  to  Josephus 
I  go  in  hope  of  finding  how  a  most  eminent  Jew,  in  the  ApostoHo  age. 
understood  the  word.  He  states  in  one  of  the  passages  in  his  writings  where 
the  word  occurs,  that  the  Pharisees  believed  that  "  the  soul  of  man  was 
incorruptible,  and  that  every  soul  passed  into  another  body ;  the  bodies 
of  the  good  in  the  abode  of  the  blessed,  and  these  of  the  wicked  in  eternal 
torment.*'  Further  on,  in  the  same  passage,  he  says  that  the  Sadduoeee 
^'  deny  both  the  punishments  and  the  rewards  of  Hades."*  Hades,  then, 
as  he  represents  it,  is  eternal,  and  therefore  does  not  answer  to  the  Sheol 
of  the  Hebrews,  nor  the  Hades  of  the  New  Testament,  whioh  will  not 
outlast  the  Day  of  Judgment.  Therefore  I  should  not  know  how  to  defend 
the  use  of  this  particular  word  in  a  Confession  of  Christian  fedth.  I  have 
consulted  the  great  Jewish  authority,  who  cannot  help  me,  and  a  Greek 
philosopher  or  poet  could  not  do  better. 

But  an  attempt  is  sometimes  made  to  enlighten  the  congregation  by 
reciting  a  common  explanation  of  "  Hades, — ^the  grave,"  or,  more  boldly 
than  ever,  to  follow  up,  quite  unwittingly,  the  Bomish  inferos,  calling  it 
Hell,  and  accepting  the  word  as  almost  a  euphemism — ^nay,  as  actually 
meaning  Paradise  1      It  is  but  a  concealed  place,  they  say.     "  The 
English  word  *  Hell,' "  writes  the  recent  correspondent,  "  is  derived  from 
the   Anglo-Saxon  Tiele,  to  conceal,  to  hide,  or  its  participle,  heUedf — 
hidden,  oovered,  out  of  sight."    But  this  is  only  the  hundredth  repetition 
of  a  trite  and  unsupported  guess.    The  Anglo-Saxon  verb  "  to  oonoea], 
or  hide,"  is  not  hele,  but  helan,  and  the  participle  is  heled.    But  we  want 
a  noun  for  our  present  purpose,  not  a  verb ;  and  the  very  noun  wanted 
presents  itself  at  once.    If  we  were  looking  for  "  grave  "  we  should  find, 
most  probably,  hlan  or  hlaenf  and  the  English  word  in  the  Creed  could 
never  be  confounded  with  it.    That  word  is  Hellp  or  EMUf  or  in  compo- 
sition, Hel.    In  these  forms,  but  with  the  same  unvarying  sound,  it  occurs 
constantly.     There  is  Helle-beamt  a  child  of  hell ;  heUe-fyr,  hell-fire, 
and  other  combinations  without  limit.    None  occur  more  firequentiy  in 
legends  and  sermons  than  helle-tnuth,  or  heUmuth,  hell-mouth,  for  pur- 
gatory.    So  the  language  of  our  fathers  before  the  Norman  Conquest 
sheds  no  softemng  light  upon  the  word  which  many  persons  would  be 
glad  to  blot  out  of  our  language,  if,  thereby,  they  could  escape  the  dreadful 
thought  of  the  reality ;  and  I  fear  the  present  effort  to  change  the  mean« 
ing  of  the  word  assists  them. 

It  is  worthy  of  consideration  that  the  sentence  in  the  Aposties'  Creed, 
as  it  is  altered  from,  its  originalform,  is  not  only  made  use  of  by  the  Papal 
Church  for  confession  of  a  faith  in  Purgatoiy,  but  serves  the  Bomanizing 
party  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  other  superstitious  persons,  foz 

KoSr  iSw  rifutp(af  Ktd  rtfiiLS  iiyaipovffif^O$.t  Bell,  Jud.,  lib.  XL,  esp.  Vlii.,  14 
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propagating  the  same  error.  It  is  not  to  be  disputed  that  our  Lord, 
after  His  cmcifixion,  descended  into  the  region  of  the  dead ;  bnt  they  seek 
to  be  wise  above  that  which  is  written,  who  pretend  to  know  what  He 
did  there.  Athanasins  may  be  quoted,  as  saying  that  **  the  soul  of  Christ 
went  into  hell  to  break  the  bonds  of  the  souls  that  were  detained  there, 
fixing,  or  ordaining,  the  time  of  their  resurrection,"  but  the  speculation 
of  Athanasius,  although  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  whom  post- 
apostolio  Christendom  ever  knew,  cannot  be  accepted  as  having  any 
authority  for  establishing  a  fact  not  known  to  the  inspired  writers.  Such 
speculations,  however  pious  and  plausible  they  may  soxmd,  have  been 
at  the  root  of  the  most  unchristian  errors.  Other  Fathers  have  repeated 
the  dream  of  Athanasius,  which  appears  first,  if  I  mistake  not,  in 
his  epistle  to  Epictetus  against  ApoUinaris ;  and  even  down  to  this  day 
there  have  been  many,  and  still  are  now  many,  who  fancy  that  the  death 
of  Christ  was  not  only  an  atonement  to  redeem  the  living  who  repent 
and  beUeve  in  Him,  but  that  it  serves  to  restore  those  who  have  died 
in  their  sins.  In  this  persuasion  they  pray  for  the  dead.  The  error  was 
perpetuated  in  the  early  times  of  the  English  Beformation :  we  find  it 
formally  set  forth  in  the  Articles  of  Edward  YI.,  and  for  aught  I  know 
to  the  contrary  it  has  never  been  repudiated,  although  prayer  for  the 
dead  has  been  rejected  from  the  Prayer-Book.  Appended  to  an  edition 
of  *'  the  whole  Booke  of  Psalmes  collected  into  English  meeter  by  Thomas 
Stemehold,  John  Hopkins,  and  others,"  in  the  year  1688,  I  find  versifi- 
cations of  tiie  Lord's  Prayer,  Decalogue,  Creeds,  and  other  compositions, 
to  be  sung  in  all  churches.  One  stanza  of  the  XII  Articles  of  the  Christian 
£ftLth  reads  thus : — 

**  And  so  He  dyed  in  the  flesh, 

But  quickened  in  the  spirit, 

His  body  then  was  buried. 

As  is  our  use  and  rite. 

His  spirit  did  after  this  descend 

Into  the  lower  parts  : 

To  them  that  long  in  darkenesse  were 

The  tme  light  of  then:  hearts." 

No  one  can  now  deny  that  the  words  in  question,  if  understood  accord- 
ing to  their  commonly  accepted  meaning,  as  explained  by  the  Church  of 
Bome,  and  understood  by  the  Bomanizing  portion  of  the  Church  of 
England,  fully  harmonize  with  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory,  and  are  made 
use  of  to  justify  the  practice  of  praying  for  the  dead.  They  agree  with  the 
**  B.  I.  P.",  {reqwiescat  in  pace,)  "  may  he  rest  in  peace,"  now  conspicuous 
in  many  of  the  burial  grounds,  and  serve  the  interest  of  priests  who  get 
a  good  part  of  their  living  by  singing  masses  for  the  souls  of  dead 
men  and  women.  The  word  infernal  therefore,  ought  to  bcbrought  back 
to  its  original  form,  or,  though  it  be  a  less  desirable  change,  the  entire 
sentence  should  be  omitted.  W.  H.  B. 
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BEN]&,  COUNT  OF  FBOY£NOE :  A  FIGURE  FBOM 
MEDIEVAL  mSTOEY.* 

Tbsbb  are  several  historioal  pexeonages  to  whom  the  epithet  good  hai 
been  applied  in  a  rather  cnrioiifl  manner  by  our  neighbonrs  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Ohannel.  King  Dagobert,  Henry  IV.,  Begnier,  La  Fontaine, 
are  neyer  named  except  as  le  hon,  the  good,  and  not  the  least  noteworthy 
on  the  roll  is  Ben^  of  Anjon,  brother-in-law  of  Charles  YII.  of  France, 
and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  oharaeters  of  the  fifteenth  eentnry. 
If,  now,  we  endeaYonr  to  ascertain  what  are  the  qnalitiee  which  in 
France  justify  and  explain  the  designation  good,  we  find  that  tfiey  are 
not  generally  those  which  we  wonld  ratify  if  we  were  called  npon  to  vote 
on  the  subject.  A  certain  amonnt  of  coarse  wit,  shrewd  common  sense 
resolving  itself  into  a  sort  of  desabuie  view  of  religions  tmth,  much 
indifierence  as  to  moraIity>  hnt  agreeable  manners  and  a  ready  apprecia- 
tion of  what  is  generons  and  honest — video  meUora  prohoque,  deUriora 
aequor : — snoh  is  the  psychological  portrait  of  any  of  the  persons  whom 
we  have  enxunerated  above.  If  le  hon  roi  BenS  figures  amongst  them, 
it  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  has  generally  been  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
artist,  spending  his  time  in  literary  and  esthetic  porsnits,  handling  both 
the  pen  and  the  brash,  somewhat  inclined  towards  a  "  Bohemian"  style 
of  living,  and  more  distingoished  for  the  patronage  he  gave  to  intellectual 
merit  than  for  his  superiority  as  a  politician  and  a  king. 

It  is  high  time  tbat  such  erroneous  views  should  disappear,  and  we  have 
to  thank  M.  Lecoy  de  la  Marohe  for  enabling  us  to  know,  better  than  we 
did  before,  the  real  merits  of  King  Ben^.  Already  in  his  work  on  pnliwt 
eloquence  during  the  middle  ages,  and  in  his  edition  of  Suger's  complete 
works,  the  author  of  the  two  volumes  we  are  now  noticing  had 
given  evidence  of  the  most  profound  acquaintance  with  medinval 
history  and  literature :  what  he  has  recently  published  will  amply  con* 
firm  his  reputation,  and  may  be  quoted  as  a  specimen  both  of  deep 
research,  and  of  great  skill  in  using  the  materials  which  time  has  handed 
down  to  us. 

The  life  of  Bend  d^Anjou  appropriately  serves  to  justify  the  adage  that 
truth  is  often  stranger  than  fiction.  Few  princes  had  the  same  amount 
of  golden  opportunities  thrown  in  their  way ;  few  made  such  little  use  of 
them.  He  was,  as  our  readers  know,  the  second  son  of  Louis  II.,  and 
thus  seemingly  destined  to  shift  for  himself,  and  to  put  up  with  whatever 
share  of  the  paternal  inheritance  might  be  left  him  by  the  generosity  of 
his  elder  brother.  Suddenly,  the  male  posterity  of  the  dukes  of  Bar 
becomes  extinct,  and  the  young  Bend,  through  the  rights  of  his  mother, 
Yolande  of  Aragon,  who  was  herself  daughter  of  Yolande  of  Bar,  steps 
into  the  sovereignty  of  Barrois,  when  scarcely  ten  years  old !  Fortone 
now  smiles  upon  him;  he  marries  the  daughter  of  Charles  II.  of 
Lorraine,  and  thus  finds  within  his  reach  one  of  the  most  coveted  pzixes 
that  politician  ever  could  hope  for.    It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected 

*  "  Ze  Hoi  B(nS,sa  Tl€,ton  Adminiitration,  se*  Travanm  artutiqve*  et 
litt^aires,  d'apr^i  la  DocvfiienU  ifUdiU  des  Arohivet  de  France  et  d* Italic, 
Pur  Ch.  Leery  de  la  MarcheJ*^    Two  vols.  8yo.    Paris :  Didot. 
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that  so  wonderftil  a  piece  of  good  fortune  would  be  aUowed  to  drop 
unohallenged  into  the  lap  of  the  whilom  penniless  Ben^ ;  the  Bnke  of 
Bnrgondy,  Philip,  waged  war  against  him»  defeated  him,  took  him 
prisoner,  and  consigned  him  to  a  dungeon,  where  he  remained  for  the 
space  of  five  years  in  close  captivity.  Thus  hurled  in  the  short  spaoe  of 
one  day  from  the  height  of  grandeur  to  the  depth  of  misery,  a  powerful 
sovereign  at  dawn,  and  a  wretched  captive  at  sunset,  Ben^  was  destined 
once  more  to  prove  in  the  most  strikiDg  manner  the  trite  remark  on  the 
mutability  of  human  affairs.  He  was  still  in  the  power  of  Philip  of 
Burgundy,  when  through  the  skill  and  devotedness  of  a  faithful  servant 
he  received  the  astounding  news  that  the  death  of  his  elder  brother, 
Louis  III.,  and  of  Joan  of  Sicily,  placed  on  his  own  head  the  three 
crowns  of  Anjou,  Provence,  and  Naples,  together  with  the  proud  title  of 
King  of  Sicily  and  of  Jerusalem.  At  the  price  of  enormous  sacrifices, 
Ben^  obtained  his  liberty,  and  started  for  the  purpose  of  wresting  his 
new  possessions  from  King  Alphonso  of  Aragon,  who  claimed  them,  and 
who  was  determined  to  make  good  by  force  of  arms  his  pretended  rights 
to  the  sovereignty  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  Successftd  at  first  in  his 
attempt,  the  bon  roi  Bene  was  finally  betrayed  by  his  generals,  and,  four 
years  after  his  landing  in  Italy,  he  found  himself  again  compelled  to 
renounce  the  **  pomp  and  circumstance  "  of  a  throne.  It  may  truly  be 
said  that  the  unfortunate  duke,  despite  all  his  qualities,  was  not  <*  bom  to 
luck  "  so  far  as  political  greatness  was  concerned ;  nay,  the  wand  of  the 
evil-disposed  f&iry  had  struck,  not  only  himself,  but  his  family.  See,  for 
example,  what  had  been  the  destiny  of  his  daughter  Margaret.  Twenty- 
five  years  before,  her  marriage  with  Henry  YI.  of  England  had  sealed 
the  peace  between  that  monarch  and  the  King  of  France ;  according  to 
all  appearances,  she  would  live  and  die  sharing  the  throne  of  one  of  tlio 
most  powerful  realms  in  Europe.  The  war  of  the  Boses  breaks  out,  and 
Margaret,  dethroned,  dispossessed,  outlawed,  is,  after  a  long  struggle, 
compelled  to  apply  to  her  father,  not  for  the  assistance  which  may  help 
her  to  conquer  back  the  crown,  but  for  a  refiige  and  the  barest  neces- 
saries of  life. 

The  "  good  king  "  was  doomed  to  more  adventures,  and  his  chequered  life 
had  not  yet  exhausted  all  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  Nicholas,  his  grand- 
son, to  whom  he  had  ceded  the  Duchy  of  Lorraine,  died  in  1478,  ^ o  doubt 
from  the  effects  of  poison ;  this  melancholy  event  dealt  a  severe  blow  at 
his  health,  already  shattered,'as  we  can  well  fancy,  by  so  many  trials ;  and, 
whilst  retired  in  his  domains  of  Provence,  Bene  learnt  that  his  nephew, 
Louis  XI.,  King  of  France,  whom  he  had  effectually  saved  from  the 
"  League  of  the  public  good,*'  had,  under  a  trivial  pretext,  seized  upon 
the  Duchy  of  Anjou.  Nay,  more  than  that,  he,  Bene,  a  peer  of  FrancOi 
and  a  prince  of  the  blood-royal,  was  charged  with  the  crime  of  high  treason, 
and  summoned  to  appear  before  the  Goort  of  Parliament,  under  penalty 
of  banishment  and  confiscation.  It  is  true  that  an  agreement  took  place 
a  short  time  after ;  but  the  wretched  prince  recovered  only  nominally 
the  domains  "  annexed  "  by  Louis  XI.,  and  when  he  breathed  his  last, 
in  1480,  weighed  down,  not  so  much  by  years  as  by  grief  and  disappoint- 
ment, out  of  BO  many  provinces,  dukedoms,  and  kingdoms,  he  had 
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nothing  left  bat  Provence.    With  him  the  house  of  Anjon  died  out,  and 
France,  at  any  rate,  benefited  by  hiB  melancholy  end. 

This  brief  sketch,  which  conld  easily  be  filled  with  the  help  of  extracts 
from  the  chronicles  of  the  fifteenth  centnry,  is  a  snmmazy  of  M.  Lecoy 
de  la  Marche*s  first  volnme,  and  will  give  a  slight  idea  of  the  interest 
which  runs  through  the  narrative.  We  might  take  up  several  pages  of  this 
Magazine  with  a  mere  enumeration  of  the  sources  consulted  by  our  author, 
and  the  documents,  both  printed  papers  and  mss.,  to  which  he  has  had 
access. 

The  *'  good  king  *'  Bene  deserves  to  be  studied  firom  two  points  of  view : — 
1st.  As  a  pohtician ;  2nd.  As  a  kind  of  virtuoso  who  encouraged  litera- 
ture and  the  fine  arts,  and  cultivated  (hem  himself.  If  we  may  believe 
M.  Lecoy  de  la  Marche,  the  King  of  Provence's  reputation  in  the  former  of 
these  capacities  is  far  below  his  real  merits,  and  the  services  he  rendered 
to  France  have  never  been  adequately  recognised.  He  powerfully  helped 
Oharles  VII.  in  the  terrible  hundred  years'  war,  contributed  to  the  re- 
organization of  the  French  army,  and  prepared  those  military  insti- 
tutions which  did  so  much  for  the  strengthening  of  the  throne  i^ainst 
the  ever-renewed  attempts  of  Feudalism. 

The  second  volume  of  M.  Lecoy  de  la  Marche's  work  is  entirely 
devoted  to  the  artistic  side  of  Beno's  character :  and  here,  as  our  author 
observes,  we  must  endeavour  to  forget  all  that  we  have  heard  on  the 
subject ;  the  only  sources  hitherto  consulted  have  been  uncertain  tra- 
ditions, whereas  historians  might  have  turned  to  well- authenticated 
documents,  and  to  the  archives  of  the  kingdom  of  Provence.  All  this 
part  of  the  excellent  work  we  are  now  reviewing  is  particularly  in- 
teresting, for  it  illustrates  a  brilUant  chapter  in  the  progress  of  medieeval 
civilization.  Bene  asked  literature  and  the  fine  arts  for  that  enjoyment 
which  politics  could  not  give  him;  he  restored  castles,  embelliahed 
churches,  built  princely  palaces,  and  lavished  upon  architectural  con- 
struction such  treasures  of  elegance  and  decorations,  that  he  is  entitled 
to  a  distinguished  place  on  the  roll  of  amateur  architects.  In  painting, 
he  did  still  more ;  setting  a  personal  example  to  artists,  he  evinced  great 
talent,  and  even  founded  a  school,  the  reputation  of  which  was  so 
thoroughly  acknowledged  that  a  French  painter,  writing  a  few  years 
later,  did  not  hesitate  to  rank  it  on  the  same  level  as  that  of  Perugino. 
Bobertel,  desiring  to  turn  into  ridicule  some  insignificant  dauber,  said : — 

"Pas  n'approchent les  faiotz maistreBogier 
Da  F^ragin,  qui  est  si  grand  oavrier, 
iVi  de»  painetret  dvfeu  roy  de  CeeilU :  "— 

^'The  works  of  Master  Boger  do  not  bear  comparison  with  those  of 
Perugino,  who  is  so  accomplished  an  artist,  nor  with  the  paintings  of  the 
late  King  of  Sicily." 

Sculptors,  workers  in  tapestry,  gold  and  silver-smiths,  formed  around 
'*  the  good  king "  a  kind  of  intellectual  court,  which  he  encouraged« 
protected,  and  rewarded.  He  was  likewise  extremely  fond  of  music,  and 
displayed  great  taste  in  the  arrangement  of  all  oeremonies,  whether  secular 
or  sacred.  Literature  is  another  topic  we  must  not  leave  unmentioned ; 
and  here  it  is,  of  course,  &r  easier  to  ascertain  what  really  was  Bend's 
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own  work :  the  anthentioity  of  a  picture  may  be  qneBtionedi  because  it 
cannot  always  be  identified ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  written  composi- 
tions of  the  king  bear  his  name,  and  we  possess  either  the  original  hbs.  or 
contemporary  transcripts.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  enumerate,  still  less 
to  analyze,  these  compositions ;  but  we  may  say  that  they  are  charac- 
terised by  literary  merit  of  a  very  high  order.  M.  Lecoy  de  la  Marche 
has  given  us  the  catalogue  of  his  hero's  library ;  it  bears  evidence  to  the 
variety  of  his  knowledge,  and  to  the  range  of  his  intellectual  acquire- 
ments; he  was  fond  of  geography,  of  history,  of  natural  science,  and  his 
artistic  taste  led  ^iTn  to  spend  much  money  on  sumptuous  and  elaborate 
bindings.  Amongst  the  well-known  celebrities  whom  he  honoured  with 
his  friendship,  we  may  name  Charles  d*Orleans,  Alain  Chartier,  Villon, 
Antonio  Marcello,  Lorenzo  Valla,  etc. 

More  than  half  of  M.  de  la  Marche's  second  volume  is  filled  with 
elucidatory  documents  collected  from  the  most  various  quarters,  and 
which  serve  to  confirm  the  writer's  statements.  These  pieces  justifiea' 
tives,  extending  over  a  hundred,  are,  in  a  great  proportion,  now  published 
for  the  first  time,  and  will  be  found  xmusually  interesting.  In  a  concluding 
chapter  we  have  a  general  appreciation  of  Bene's  character, — a  full  length 
portrait,  in  which  the  shades  are  reproduced  as  well  as  the  lights,  and 
which  arrests  us  at  once  by  its  air  of  impartiality  aiid  truth.  After  the 
balance  has  been  fairly  struck  on  both  sides,  the  fact  remains  that  this 
"  good  "  king  has  occupied  in  history  a  distinguished  place ;  but  that  he 
is  one  of  those  personages  respecting  whom  we  have  been  misled  by 
tradition  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  Some  critics  represent  him  as  a 
careless,  TionchcUant  monarch,  ready  to  throw  all  his  glory  and  regal 
prestige  to  the  winds,  if  only  he  could  lead  in  fall  liberty  the  life  of  an 
artist.  Now,  this  view  is  a  wrong  one.  King  Bene  was,  on  the  contrary, 
Bufi&ciently  subjected  to  the  infirmities  of  human  nature  to  be  fond  of  the 
crown,  and  abdication  is  an  idea  which  never  entered  into  his  head  for  a 
single  instant.  He  was  extremely  attached  to  his  domains,  which  were 
those  of  his  fiunily,  and  he  did  not  make  any  profession  of  a  disinterested- 
ness which  his  financial  position  would,  besides,  have  rendered  impossible* 
The  weakness  of  his  character  is  another  point  brought  out  prominently 
by  most  historians,  and  singularly  exaggerated.  It  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, at  the  same  tim  e,  that  his  moral  conduct  was  not  uniformly 
blameless,  and  that  he  did  not  display  much  military  talent  on  the  field 
of  battle,  however  clever  he  showed  himself  as  an  organizer  and  an 
administrator. 

We  are  quite  of  M.  Lecoy  de  la  Marche's  opinion,  that  both  princes  and 
subjects  must  be  the  better  for  having  a  portraiture  of  political  honesty 
exhibited  before  them.  It  is  good  to  show  to  kings  that  they  can  acquire 
true  glory  by  devoting  their  leisure  to  study,  and  to  the  happiness  of 
others ;  it  is  good  to  show  to  the  people  that  the  aristocracy  in  the  State, 
and  the  members  of  royal  families,  are  the  firmest  props  of  a  nation, 
when  they  understand  the  fall  extent  of  their  duties.  Every  one,  besides, 
can  profitably  contemplate  the  picture  of  resignation  under  misfortune, 
and  constancy  shining  in  the  midst  of  political  abasement.  No  one  ever 
illustrated  these  qualities  more  thoroughly  than  the  King  of  Provence,  and 
no  writer  ever  toU  the  imprsssiTe  story  better  than  the  author  of  these  two 
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Tolnme0.  We  hope  that  he  will  ere  long  seleoi  from  the  wide  range  of 
mediBBval  history  some  other  figure  afibrding  plenty  of  scope  for  hm 
learning,  his  industry,  and  his  literary  skill.  G.  M. 


THE  "  BELIGIOUS  SIDE  "  OP  AET. 

Of  late,  society  of  all  ranks  and  creeds  and  classes  has  been  so  gtieTonaly 
deluded  by  the  heresy  about  "  Beligious  Art,"  that  the  truth  aa  to  the 
relatiye  positions,  attributes,  and  powers  of  art  and  godliness  should,  for 
once,  be  systematically  ascertained 

Art,  first  of  all,  is  work.  Labour  is  its  foundation,  and  the  human 
hand  its  necessary  instrument.  Beligion  is  an  aspiration  of  the  soul. 
The  hands  know  nothing  of  it;  they  perform  their  work  in  strict 
obedience  to  the  will,  whatever  be  its  motive,  whether  sacred,  non- 
religious,  or  profane;  and  so  their  art  is  totally  indifferent.  In  it 
they  know  not  God ;  their  work  is  not  religious.  Thus  a  master  work- 
man planning  a  fine  church  may  be  a  subject  of  religious  feeling,  or  be 
entirely  sceptical  about  a  God :  these  views  do  not  affect  his  plan.  The 
object  of  the  bmlding  is  prescribed,  and  he  has  only  to  construct  the 
walls  and  piers  accordingly,  developing  such  forms  of  elevation  and 
interior  construction  as  may  best  express  his  ideality  and  sense  of  beauty. 
This  is  aesthetic  architectural  design,  and,  like  the  handiwork,  is  merely 
intellectual  and  imaginative,  having  no  religious  side. 

Proceeding  one  step  further,  we  arrive  at  what  is  called  the  ornamental 
work,  the  carving,  painting,  metal-work,  and  furniture:  these  ail  are 
efforts  of  the  imagination,  and  of  the  adapting  mind,  directing  the  ex- 
perienced and  facile  hand,  entirely  without  religious  doctrine,  sentimentf 
or  aspiration.  The  art  workman  may  be  a  religious  man,  the  work  may 
be  devoted  to  religious  service,  but  it  is  still  entirely  devoid  of  the  religious 
sentiment. 

Again,  in  what  is  called  historic  painting  and  in  sculpture,  there  may 
be  illustrations  or  fictitious  records  of  prophetic,  biblical,  and  sacred 
scenes ;  but  these  are  efforts  of  imagination  only,  not  of  piety.  Pietro 
Perugino  was  for  many  years  a  leading  painter  of  religious  subjects,  and 
his  pre-Baphaelite  art  would  probably  be  called  strictly  '*  religious ;"  but 
the  painter  was  by  no  means  what  the  Church  would  call  devout  His 
art  was  the  expression  of  perception,  not  of  sentiment.  Many  a 
scoundrel  has  depicted  with  consummate  art  the  highest  virtues  in 
hietorio  action.  No  one  exceeded  Baphael  in  representing  the  sweet 
innocence  of  childhood,  or  the  virtuous  gaze  of  modest  womanhood ;  bat 
this  was  no  expression  of  the  painter's  moral  purity.  The  modesty  that 
he  portrayed  was  human,  not  religious;  cognisant  of  man,  and  not 
perhaps  of  God.  Or  if  we  turn  to  Era  Angelico,  whose  miniatures  and 
larger  frescoes  are  etherealised  so  that  the  human  forms  i^pear  unfit  for 
mundane  use,  and  only  suitable  for  heavenly  spheres,  we  find  no  utter* 
ance  of  religion  in  his  paintings.  The  religious  Frate,  while  he  worked 
with  perfect  purity  of  motive,  only  made  his  pictures  eminent  for  deHcate 
refinement,  in  conception,  and  in  form  and  colour.  All  the  holy  scenes 
that  he  0o  ^rac^felfy  jmAgines  and  depaetsi  aie  phaatoms  el  his  mind, 
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nointteranoeB  of  his  heart.  His  heart  was  in  his  work,  tmdonbtedly, 
but  in  a  mundane,  not  in  a  religions  sense.  The  gracefal,  very  striking 
fresco  of  the  Annunciation  on  the  wall  of  the  San  Marco  eonidor,  shows 
how  fervid  and  direct  and  simple  his  imagination  was ;  but  he  depicts 
an  SMst  or  incident,  and  not  an  aspiration. 

Subjectively  then  we  find  that  art  has  no  "  religions  side : "  the  artistic 
workman,  whether  pions  or  profane,  is  equally  unable  to  develop  true 
religious  feeling  in  his  work.  His  art  discovers  nothing  of  his  holiness 
of  life  or  even  of  desire.    It  is  not  personally  *<  religious." 

Negatively,  however,  a  man's  religious  feeling  will  affect  his  work, — ^it 
keeps  it  pure  and  free  from  immorality.  A  painting  may  be  coarse,  but 
this  is  very  much  a  question  of  conventional  and  social  manners.  Coarse- 
ness of  expression  may  result  from  no  indelicacy,  but  from  a  simple  and 
ingenuous  rendering  of  the  customs  of  the  time.  But  many  an  artist's 
work  has  been  of  absolute  intention  vicious  and  profane.  These  qualities 
are  basely  hiunan,  and  too  often  have  been  seen  in  works  of  art,  which 
are  a  form  of  human  utterance,  quite  capable  of  giving  full  expression 
to  impiety  and  vice,  though  not  attaining  to  a  like  facility  in  matters  of 
religion. 

Or  if  we  put  aside  the  artist,  and  consider  the  effect  of  art  on  the 
beholder,  we  shall  find  that  its  **  religious  side,"  again,  is  undiscoverable. 
Art  has  undoubted  influence  on  the  mind.  It  is  a  pleasurable  impulse  to 
imaginative  action,  and  a  healthfal  means  of  mental  exaltation  and 
development  in  the  sympathetic,  sensible  admirer.  It  charms  and 
glorifies  the  non-religious  side  of  human  nature ;  but  its  very  highest 
works,  produced  by  men  of  various  developments  of  mental,  moral,  and 
religious  character,  though  they  may  exhibit  the  phenomena  of  nature 
in  their  greatest  charm,  and  include  every  distinguishable  action  and 
expression  in  the  human  face  and  form,  leave  the  religious  feelings  quite 
untouched.  The  sentiment  evoked  is  not  divine  but  human  in  its 
sympathy  and  aim. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  on  "  old  faith,"  and  of  the  wonders 
that  it  wrought  in  art.  The  theory  is^plausible  and  popular.  There  is 
a  gratifying  sense  of  mild  religiousness  in  the  idea  that  the  excellence  of 
our  old  buildings  was  an  evidence  of  faith ;  and  the  beholder  may  with 
little  effort  make  himself  believe  that  his  delight  and  admiration  also  are 
an  "  act  of  faith,"  and  that,  without  need  of  any  sacrifice  or  abnegation, 
all  the  merit  of  the  beauty  and  the  noble  work  that  he  so  well  appreciates 
is  efficiently  his  own,  and  thus  that  he  is  gloriously  '*  religious."  The 
fact,  however,  is  that  faith  has  no  creative  power  in  art ;  it  works  on 
very  different  lines.  It  does  not  deal,  like  art,  with  what  is  limited  and 
tangible,  but  with  the  infinite  and  xmdiscovered.  "  Old  faith  "  did  nothing 
in  the  way  of  art ;  the  old  workmen  did  the  work,  and  then  the  faithful 
used  it.  The  old  master-workmen  built  with  dignity,  simpUdty,  and 
ease,  and  they  were  able  thus  to  express  themselves  in  stone  with  infinite 
delight.  Their  alert  imaginations,  unencumbered  by  the  fashionable 
follies  of  the  world,  became  an  everfiowing  source  of  art  in  beautiful 
variety.  The  artificer  in  each  material  discoursed  in  his  own  workman's 
language,  in  accordance  with  the  constantly  advancing  roles  of  art.  All 
this  humanity,  variety  of  thoughti  and  beauty  of  idea,  when  it  is  grandly 
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emphasized  by  the  mAJestio  height,  and  the  oontrafited  light  and  shade 
in  a  cathedral  church,  appears  impreBfive  and  mystenons.  The  ua* 
tatored,  nnaccastomed  mind  becomes  confused ;  and  as  the  bnilding 
is  devoted  to  religion,  and  is  oonseorated  and  called  holy,  &e  impresaion 
given  by  the  "holy."  place  is  without  thought  or  question  held  to  be 
"religious."  Thus  the  "religious  side"  of  art  is  but  a  term  of  plaee. 
It  only  means  that  the  *'  religious  "  work  of  art  was  seen  in  church. 
Frecifiely  the  same  art  might  be  employed  in  a  casino  or  a  gambling- 
hou£e,  and  then  with  equal  reason  it  would  be  esteemed  profeme. 

A  man  not  wanting  in  sagacity  attends  a  Bitnahst  chuzdi.  The  build- 
ing is  correct  in  style  and  rubrical  anrangements,  and  adorned  with 
marbles  tastefhUy  arranged.  The  reredos  is  designed  by  somebody  of 
eminence.  The  painted  windows  and  the  corresponding  deeoration  on 
the  walls  are  equally  superior  in  their  production,  and  the  whole  scene 
impresses  our  sagacious  devotee.  He  is  at  once  religious  and  admiring, 
and  he  imagines,  or  assumes,  without  a  thought,  that  his  admiring 
wonder  helps,  or  is  a  side  of  his  religion.  Yet  these  two  things  have  no 
relationship  at  alL  The  impression  he  receives  is  due  to  ignorance,  and 
is  directly  kin  to  the  delight  of  gaping  rustics  at  a  village  fair.  His  scope 
of  vision  is  entirely  filled  by  things  that  he  can  apprehend,  but  is  not  by 
habitual  discriminating  knowledge  capable  of  comprehending;  and 
though  these  objects  may  in  aspect  be  familiar,  yet  in  meaning  they 
appear  mysterious,  and  thus  and  by  association  they  become  to  him 
impressive  and  "  religious." — BritUh  QuarUrly  Bevmo, 
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IN  THESE  VOLtmES. 

TBAN3LATED  FBOM  THE  LATIN  BY  JAMES  AND 

WILUAJi  NICHOLS.* 

Half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  there  appeared  in  an  English  drees 
the  first  volume  of  the  Works  of  Arminius,  embracing  a  copious  Life  of 
the  author  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  James  Nichols.  A  second  was  published 
three  years  later,  in  1828.  Each  of  these  volumes  received  an  extensive 
and  very  favourable  notice  in  the  Wesleyan-Methodist  Magazine.  A 
third,  to  complete  the  work,  was  promised  by  the  esteemed  translatoFy 
and  was  earnestly  desired  by  those  who  had  procured  the  first  two.  A 
translation  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  Works  of  Arminius,  but 
wanting  in  some  important  parts,  was  published  in  1858  in  Americb,  by 
the  Bev.  W.  B.  Bagnall,  M.A.,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Ohureh.  The 
present  undertaking,  we  are  much  gratified  in  being  able  to  say,  has 
been  executed  by  a  very  competent  hand.  It  moreover  makes  its 
appearance  at  a  seasonable  period,  notwithstanding  the  long  interval* 
when,  namely,  the  fascinating  and  able  productions  of  Motley  invite 
inquiry  into  the  affairs  of  the  Netherlands ;  in  the  discussion  of  which, 

*  VoL  iji,  transited  by  William  Nichols.    London:  T.Baker.  1876. 
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eEfpedally  in  the  "  Life  and  Death  of  John  of  BameTeld,"  the  oontro- 
▼ersies,  so  amply  detailed  in  the  present  **  Works/'  are  touched  upon, 
bnt  only  tonohed,  by  the  Amerioan  historian,  who  regards  his  book  as 
nothing  beyond  "  a  political  study." 

The  publication  of  the  volume  before  us  will  not  only  gratify  the 
wishes  of  those  who  are  in  possession  of  the  fonner  two,  but  suggest  to 
many  more  the  purchase  of  the  whole  work.  We  feel  no  misgiTing  in 
putting  on  record  our  conviction,  that  those  who  acquire  it  will  not  only 
greatly  enrich  their  libraries,  but,  by  a  careful  reading— perhaps  we 
should  say,  considering  their  logical  character,  9tudif — of  the  writings 
of  Arminius,  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  GalTinistic  controversy  not  to  be 
had  elsewhere.  We  may  further  premise  that  there  is  not,  within  the 
whole  range  of  controversial  theology,  a  more  temperate,  dignified,  and 
truth-loving  treatment  of  the  subjects  involved  than  is  here  to  be  met 
with. 

Having  referred  to  the  long  delay  in  the  appearance  of  this  third 
volume,  it  is  but  £ur  to  the  present  translator  to  quote  from  his  admirable 
PrefjEMC  the  following  paragraph : — "  It  will  not  be  out  of  place  for  me  to 
add  a  few  words  of  personal  explanation.  The  chief  motive  which  led 
me  to  begin  this  translation,  many  years  ago,  was  the  desire  that  my 
father's  name  should  not  be  associated  with  an  unfinished  work.  He 
was  then  fax  advanced  in  life,  yet  seemed  never  to  give  up  the  idea  of 
doing  complete  justice  to  the  great  Dutch  divine,  with  whose  reputation 
his  own  had  long  been  closely  joined,  and  for  whose  memory  he  enter- 
tained a  tender  affection.  Availing  myself  of  such  leisure  as  I  could 
command,  I  began  with  Arminius's '  Examination  of  Perkins's  Pamphlet ; ' 
in  the  hope  that  the  aged  translator  of  the  former  volumes  would  be  able 
to  revise  my  version,  and  adopt  it  as  his  own.  That,  however,  was  not 
to  be ;  for  he  never  took  up  again  the  task  which— hurt  to  the  soul 
by  the  '  fednt  praise '  of  an  intimate  friend  and  co-worker — ^he  had  laid  aside 
in  my  infancy.  After  his  death  I  relinquished  my  project  for  a  time ;  but, 
resuming  it  at  intervals,  I  was  at  length  congratulating  myself  on  its 
accomplishment,  when  I  met  with  two  Latin  copies  of  the  posthumous 
treatise,  my  version  of  which  terminates  this  volume,  and  completes  the 
Works  of  Arminius." 

The  concluding  brief  paragraph  may  also  be  quoted  as  probably  inti- 
mating some  cause  for  the  unfortunate  "  faint  praise  "  refexzed  to  in  the 
preceding : — 

**  I  have  shrunk  from  encumbering  this  volume  with  a  multitude  of 
notes,  of  which  there  is  perhaps  an  excess  in  the  first  one.  My  Intro- 
ductions to  the  different  treatises,  and  the  translated  Prefaces  and 
Dedications,  in  coi\junction  with  the  mass  of  matter  contained  in  the 
first  volume,  will  probably  afford  all  necessary  information." 

«*  Encumbering  a  volume  with  notes  "  would  perhaps  apply  to  another 
vaiuableworkof  the  la^  Mr.  James  Nichols,  namely, "  Calvinism  and  Armi- 
nianism,  compared  in  their  Principles  and  Tendency,"  in  two  volumes ; 
and  we  take  the  Uberty  of  suggesting  that  if  the  able  editor  of  this  third 
volume  of  the  Works  of  Arminius  could  command  sufficient  leisure  to 
bring  out  a  new  edition  of  that  work,  re-arranging  the  vast  material 
contained  in  it,  and  making  such  additions  as  his  esteemed  father  had  in 
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view,  it  would  add  another  wreath  to  the  memory  of  a  jnstly-reTttred 
parent,  and  confer  a  boon  on  those  who  take  an  interest  in  this  important 
department  of  Theology. 

Before  we  proceed  to  notice  the  contents  of  the  Tolmne  more  partiea* 
larly  before  ns,  it  may  not  be  onsoitable  to  famish  a  short  sketch  of  the 
celebrated  author.  Jacobus  AsHiNros,  Latinized  from  JamesHarmensen, 
the  Datch  name,  was  a  native  of  Oade  water,  a  village  of  South  Holland. 
His  birth  occurred  in  the  same  year  (1560)  in  which  Melanethon  died ;  a 
coincidence  worth  being  mentioned  from  the  general  resemblance  in 
their  respective  characters,  and  the  opposition  given  by  each  in  his 
generation  to  the  peculiarities  of  Calvinism,  as  well  as  the  powerfol 
influence  upon  that  controversy  exerted  ever  mnce  by  their  writings. 
He  was  but  an  infant  when  deprived  of  his  father  by  death;  and  wldle 
yet  a  boy  he  lost  his  mother,  and  other  relatives,  who  were  killed  by  the 
Spaniards  in  an  attack  on  their  village.  But  Providence  raised  up  kind 
and  liberal  patrons,  who  had.  him  educated,  first  at  Utrecht,  and,  when 
he  reached  fifteen  years  of  age,  at  the  University  of  Leyden.  At  the 
latter  seat  of  learning  he  obtained  great  distinction,  so  that  the  guild  of 
merchants  in  Amsterdam  undertook  the  cost  of  his  instruction  and 
training  for  the  ministry,  with  the  condition  that  he  would  exercise  his 
sacred  office  in  their  city.  From  Leyden  he  repaired  to  Geneva,  then 
the  high  school  of  Theology  for  the  Beformed  Churches,  in  which  the 
doctrines  of  Calvin  were  taught  in  their  most  rigorous  form  by  Beza.  He 
spent  some  time  at  Basle,  where  the  Theological  Faculty  pressed  him  to 
accept  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity,  a  high  distinction  in  those  days, 
but  which  he  modestly  declined  on  account  of  his  youth.  In  1<^, 
attracted  by  the  fame  of  the  University  of  Padua,  he  undertook  a 
journey  to  Italy,  and  from  Padua  proceeded  to  Bome.  One  benefit  of 
his  visit  was  the  seeing  "  the  mystery  of  iniquity  "  in  a  more  detestable 
form  than,  as  he  said,  his  "  imagination  could  have  ever  conceived.*' 
On  his  return,  he  spent  a  few  months  at  Geneva,  and  then,  having 
reached  home,  commenced  his  ministry  at  Amsterdam,  in  1688,  rapidly 
acquiring  great  popularity,  both  as  a  preacher  and  pastor. 

Arminius  might  have  had  a  long  career  in  a  quiet  and  successful 
ministiy  at  Amsterdam  but  for  the  strife  on  the  subject  of  Predestination 
which  became  formidable  in  his  day,  and  into  which  he  was  drawn  by 
his  great  eminence  as  a  theologian.  It  occurred  in  the  following  manner: — 
Theodore  Coomhert,  a  citizen  of  Amsterdam,  who  had  difltiogaished 
himself  in  the  war  with  Spain,  felt  shocked  at  the  extreme  views  of  the 
Genevan  school,  and  assailed  both  with  tongue  and  pen  several  errors 
which  he  regarded  as  injurious  to  the  cause  of  the  Beformation.  On  the 
subject  of  Absolute  Predestination,  in  a  public  controversy  with  two 
ministers  of  Delft,  he  argued  unanswerably,  "  That  the  necessity  of 
sinning  no  less  than  of  perishing  being  fixed  by  the  more  than  iron 
absolutism  of  that  decree,  they  thereby  absolutely  made  the  ever  blessed 
God  the  author  of  all  sin."  To  free  themselves  from  this  serious 
imputation  these  ministers  took  leave  to  differ  from  Beza  and  his  sohool, 
and  propounded  that,  instead  ottruin  not  yet  fallen,  not  even  at  oreated^ 
being  tiie  subject  of  this  decree,  it  is  jposterior  aaid  iubordinaie  to  the 
creation  €md  fall  of  man;  hence  the  distinction  for  the  first  time 
defined  between  SupralapaarianUm  and  Infrakipiafianiem, 
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By  a  remarkable  coincidenoe  Arminios  was  requested  by  the  presbytery 
of  Amsterdam  to  relate  the  errors  of  Coomhert,  and  at  the  same  time 
by  a  professor  of  the  Franeker  College  to  prepare  a  reply  to  a  work 
published  by  the  Delft  ministers  in  explanation  of  their  theory.  "  Armi- 
nins  himself,"  says  Peter  Bertias,  in  his  ftineral  oration  given  in  the  first 
volnme  of  these  Works,  *'  also  was  not  averse  tathe  proposal ;  for,  having 
recently  left  the  University  of  Geneva,  his  ears  seemed  to  retain  the 
sound  of  Beza*B  lectures  and  arguments  on  this  subject.  He  made 
the  requisite  preparations  therefore,  and  betook  himself  to  the  work ;  but 
while  he  was  contriving  a  proper  refutation,  and  had  begun  accurately 
to  weigh  the  arguments  on  both  sides  and  to  compare  different  passages 
of  Scripture  together ; — ^while  he  was  thus  harassing  and  fatiguing  himself, 
he  was  conquered  by  the  force  of  truth,  and  became  a  convert  to  the  very 
opinions  which  he  had  been  requested  to  combat  and  refute."  From 
the  same  competent  authority  we  leam  that  both  Infralapsarianism  and  its 
more  coherent  twin  doctrine  were  relinquished  by  Arminius,  and  **  that 
the  deep  and  interesting  inquiries  into  which  his  mind  was  led  on  this 
occasion,  were,  by  the  Divine  rod  of  direction,  and  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  turned  towards  those  opinions  which  he  finally  embraced,  and 
which  to  the  close  of  his  life  he  constantly  maintained."  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  among  some  of  the  most  distinguished  advocates  of  Arminian 
views,  there  are  found  not  a  few  who  passed  through  a  similar  process 
to  that  here,  described ;  Dr.  Thomas  Goad,  one  of  the  delegates  sent  by 
James  I.  to  the  Synod  of  Dort,  the  ever-memorable  Hales,  who  attended 
the  same  Synod,  Bishop  Sanderson,  and  others.  Several  of  these 
acknowledged  their  indebtedness  to  the  writings  of  Arminius,  Episco- 
pius,  and  others  of  the  early  Dutch  Bemonstrants. 

The  death  of  Francis  Junius,  junior  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Ley  den, 
rendered  it  necessary  to  obtain  a  choice  man  to  supply  the  vacant  chair. 
The  attention  of  the  curators  was  directed  to  Arminius,  who,  after  much 
hesitation  on  his  part,  and  notwithstanding  the  reluctance  of  the  citizens 
of  Amsterdam,  was  elected  to  fill  that  important  office.  From  the 
Amsterdam  Presbytery  he  received  the  most  honourable  testimonial  on 
his  taking  leave  of  them,  in  which  they  referred  to  his  "  consunmiate 
hitegrity,  blamelessness  of  life,  and  soundness  of  doctrine."  The  Leyden 
University,  proud  of  the  acquisition,  immediately  conferred  on  him  the 
degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity,  the  first  on  its  long  and  distinguished 
roll.  The  testimony  of  an  eminent  Englishman,  who,  on  his  way  to 
Italy  as  ambassador,  spent  a  year  at  Leyden,  may  be  quoted : — '*  I 
profess,"  he  says,  "  my  judgment  of  him  to  be,  that  he  was  a  man  of 
most  rare  learning;  and  I  knew  him  to  be  of  a  most  strict  life,  and  of  a 
most  meek  spirit."  But  his  popularity  as  Professor,  and  for  a  time 
Bector  of  the  University,  excited  the  jealousy  and  dislike  of  Gomarus, 
the  Senior  Divinity  Professor,  and  some  others  who  coincided  with  him 
in  his  strong  Supralapsarian  doctrine.  They  forced  him  into  con- 
troversy, and  disseminated  articles  as  emanating  from  him,  which  were 
utterly  at  variance  with  his  views.  Several  conferences  before  the  States- 
General  at  the  Hague  took  place  between  him  and  Gomarus.  In  his 
famous  Declaration,  contained  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Works,  he  set 
forth  before  the  States  his  opinions.   The  following  is  a  brief  summary : — 
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1.  "That  the  Divine  defsrees  are  not  absolute,  but  eonditional."  2. 
**  That  Christ  died  for  all  men,  thongh  believers  only  aotoally  enjoy  tha 
benefits  He  procured;  the  intention  being  universal,  but  the  efficacy  may 
be  restricted  by  unbelief."  8.  '*  That  no  man  of  himself  is  able  to 
exercise  saving  faith,  but  must  be  influenced  by  the  grace  of  Gk>d  in 
Christ."  4.  **  But  that  grace  is  not  irresistible."  6.  On  the  subject  of 
the  possibility  of  falling  finally  from  grace,  Aiminius  did  not  express 
himself  decidedly :  "  This,"  he  said,  *'  must  be  more  folly  examined,  and 
weighed  by  the  Holy  Scriptures."  On  this  subject  the  Bemonstranti 
soon  after  (in  1611)  expressed  themselves  in  the  affirmative. 

The  death  of  Arminius,  hastened  without  doubt  by  incessant  labour 
and  the  harassing  conflicts  to  which  he  was  subjected,  occuzred  in  1609, 
when  he  had  reached  his  fiftieth  year.  It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate 
sufficiently  the  benefits  confexred  upon  Protestantism  by  his  labours  and 
writings.  A  Theology  which  Principal  Tullooh,  of  St.  Andrew*s  Univer* 
sity,  calls  '*  a  tradition  of  Augustuiianism,  with  certain  Lutheran  and 
Calvinistic  accretions,  polemically  adjusted  to  the  eixors  of  Popery," 
prevailed  in  his  day.  The  doctrine  of  Predestination  was  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and  was  only  held  loosely,  where 
held  at  all,  by  the  Lutherans ;  but  Calvin  had  elaborated  a  stem,  logical 
system,  of  which  Absolute  Predestination  formed  the  key-stone;  and, 
with  greater  or  less  intensity,  its  influence  afieoted  all  the  Confessions  of 
the  Beformed  Churches.  Men*s  minds  were  oppressed,  and  a  reaction 
became  inevitable.  Arminius  was  not  the  first  to  call  for  a  revision  of 
the  Belgio  Confession,  and  to  claim  that  it  should  be  brought  to  the  test 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  he  was  compelled  to  take  the  lead.  It  ia 
true  there  was  not  much  accomplished  in  this  direction  during  his  life- 
time ;  but  the  movement  set  on  foot  then  has  been  proceeding  ever  sinee, 
sometimes  going  too  far,  and  again  not  going  fai  enough,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  taking  forms  which  Arminius  would  have  repudiated.  "It 
became,"  as  Principal  Tulloch  remarks  in  his  able  work,  **  The  History 
of  Theology  in  the  Seventeenth  Centuiy,"  a  "  method  of  religious  inquiry." 
It  asserted  the  supreme  authority  of  Scripture,  and  the  right  of  private 
judgment ;  and,  what  will  ever  result  from  these  principles,  a  moderate 
freedom  of  opinion  in  differing  respecting  non-essentials, — ^principlea 
which  were  strongly  advocated  by  Arminius,*  and  which  have  been 
eloquently  propounded  in  successive  periods  of  the  Church  of  England 
by  Bishop  Whichcote,  Chillingworth,  Jeremy  Taylor,  the  late  Dean 
Alford,  and  others  who  might  be  named.  "  The  readjustment,"  remarks 
a  forcible  writer,  "  of  the  disturbed  and  abnormal  relations  of  man  to 
God  by  justification,  is  the  central  thought  of  Protestant  Theology ;  the 
announcement  and  exposition  of  their  relations  in  that  readjustment,  was 
the  work  of  Arminius."  Had  he  Uved  longer,  he  might  have  given  a 
more  compact  and  matured  system  of  Theology ;  but  in  these  volumes, 
and  especially  in  the  third,  he  stands  out  to  great  advantage.  The 
reader  will  be  impressed  not  only  with  his  surpassing  ability,  but  with 
his  great  candour  and  dignity  in  dealing  with  every  topic. 


*  See  Dedicatory  Epistle,  vol.  iil.,  p.  263. 
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The  length  of  the  preeediog  hiographioal  sketeh  precludes  our  giving 
extraota  from  Volume  III.  to  the  extent  their  valne  would  warrant. 
The  first  portion  is  entitled,  "  Friendly  Conference/*  namely,  with 
Francis  Jonias,  who  will  he  recognised  as  his  predecessor  in  the  Chair 
of  Theology  at  Ley  den.  The  subjects  embraced  have  reference  to  the 
yarions  theories  of  Predestination,  includlDg  the  doctrine  of  Beproba- 
tion  as  held  by  Angastine,  the  Schoolmen,  and  as  brought  to  the 
severest  form  by  Calvin  and  Beza.  While  the  arguments  on  both  sides 
are  close  and  acute,  the  spirit  displayed  is  beautifal,  nothing  being 
advanced  that  does  not  accord  with  the  greeting  with  which  Arminius 
commences : — "  Most  illustrious  man,  revered  by  me  on  many  accounts ;  *' 
and  the  response  of  Junius : — **  To  that  most  learned  man,  James 
Arminius, — dearest  Sir  and  brother." 

The  second  part,  which  occupies  upwards  of  two  hundred  pages,  is  an 
Exammation  of  a  Pamphlet  by  Dr.  William  Perkins,*  "  On  the  Mode 
and  Order  of  Predestination,  and  on  the  Amplitude  of  Divine  Grace.** 
It  takes  a  wide  range,  treating  of  Sin  and  Bedemption,  of  Predestination 
and  Beprobation ;  and  in  a  most  candid  manner  examines  the  erimina- 
Hons,  or  charges,  put  forward  by  Perkins  as  laid  against  those  who  hold 
Calvinistic  doctrines,  and  his  answers  to  them.  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  in 
conversation  with  Isaac  Walton,  reported  in  Bishop  Wordsworth's 
« Ecclesiastical  Biography,*'  said,  ''It  is  pity,  if  God  had  been  so 
pleased,  that  Mr.  Perkins  did  not  live  to  see,  consider,  and  answer  those 
pr&posals  himself;  for  he  was  also  of  a  most  meek  spirit,  and  of  great  and 
sanctified  learning." 

We  can  only  afford  space  for  one  extract  from  that  portion  of  this 
work  in  which  Arminius  treats  of  permission  as  distinguished  from 
necessity, 

'* '  In  the  first  moment,'  you  say, '  the  fall  was  necessary  in  a  twofold 
manner.  First,  because  of  the  foreknowledge  of  God.'  But  foreknow- 
ledge is  the  cause  of  no  necessity,  nor  is  a  thing  on  account  of  fore- 
knowledge  said  to  come  to  pass  without  fail ;  but  foreknowledge  is  the 
cause  why  a  thing  that  is  to  be  contingently  in  its  own  time,  is  infallibly 
foreknown  by  God.  '  Secondly,  on  account  of  the  permissive  decree  of 
God.*  But  permission  cannot  be  the  cause  of  immutability  or  necessity. 
For  it  is  a  negative  act,  non-prohibition ;  from  which  the  affirmative 
necessity  cannot  arise. 

"  The  sayings  of  Honorius  and  Hugo  do  not  help  you :  for  they  do 
not  treat  of  the  same  thing  at  all,  nor  are  they  worthy  of  belief.  But 
the  reason  which  you  adduce  is  partly  a  begging  of  tiie  question,  and 
partly  no  reason.  The  begging  of  the  question  is  when  you  say, 
'  Because  evil  permitted  cannot  but  come  to  pass.'  The  no-reason  is 
when  you  say, '  Because  it  cannot  happen  otherwise  than  as  God  has 
decreed.'  For  it  does  not  follow  from  that, '  Therefore  it  happens  neces- 
sarily:* because,  though  evil  cannot  happen  otherwise  than  as  God 
permits  it,  yet  the  permission  itself  does  not  impose  necessity  upon  the 
event  of  sin.    For  the  Divine  determination  is  not  about  sin,  in  order 

*  An  eminent  Professor  of  Cambridge,  and  a  very  able  controversialist :  his 
death  took  place  in  1602. 
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that  it  m&y  take  place ;  but  about  sin  as  abready  about  to  exist  from. 
its  own  oanses,  lest  it  should  tend  farther  than  seems  fit  to  Gk>d.  But  as 
for  your  defining  '  permisdon '  by  '  the  denial  of  ,' grace  neoessaiy  to 
avoid  sin,'  X  do  not  grant  it  yon.  For  this  is  not  to  permit  a  man  to  sin 
freely,  but  to  canse  him  to  sin  necessarily,  as  has  been  often  said  already. 
And  I  should  wish  it  to  be  explained  by  you  how  '  the  necessity  of  the 
Divine  decree,  by  which  God  appointed  that  Adam  should  sin,  could 
have  been  avoidable  by  the  liberty  of  the  human  will,  though  it  was 
unavoidable  with  regard  to  the  issue  of  the  acti<m.'  I  pass  by  the 
nonsense  of  calling  necessity  *  avoidable.'  But  you  are  unwilling  for 
any  one  to  suppose  that '  that  necessity  flowed  from  Qod's  decree.*  Yon 
have,  however,  said  so  many  things  which  prove  this,  that  you  in  vain 
are  unwiUing  for  this.  Explain,  then,  how  that  necessity  followed  the 
decree,  and  yet  the  decree  has  not  the  relation  of  a  cause  with  respect  to 
that  necessity.  For  the  decree  is  the  cause  of  the  necessity  as  a  conse- 
quent, not  as  a  consequence.  Those  are  mere  words  and  phrases,  framed 
for  avoiding  the  stroke  of  truth,  in  which  there  is  no  verity,  nay,  not 
even  a  semblance  of  truth.  For  it  will  always  remain  true,  that  wh«t 
is  necessary  from  a  decree,  has  the  cause  of  its  necessity  in  a  decree  and 
from  Qod's  decree.  But,  my  dear  Perkins,  is  not  that  laborious  investi- 
gation afid  making  use  of  many  distinctions  a  mark  of  falsity,  since  the 
language  of  truth  is  simple  and  open  ?"    (Pp.  885,  886.) 

The  third  and  most  important  portion  of  this  volume  is  the  "  Exami- 
nation of  the  Theses  of  Dr.  Francis  Gomarus  respecting  PredestinatioiK" 
The  Preface  to  it  will  be  read  with  interest.  It  is  from  the  pen  of 
Stephen  de  Oourcelles,  the  successor  of  Episcopius  in  the  ^Chair  of 
Theology  at  Amsterdam.  Although  entertaining  the  hope  that  the 
volume  will  speedily  be  in  the  possession  of  very  many  of  our  readers, 
we  cannot  forbear  making  a  few  extracts  to  show  the  great  power  of 
argumentation  possessed  by  Arminius,  and  how  marvellously  free  he  is 
from  the  stiffiiess  which  characterised  the  writings  of  that  day.  The 
first  is  from  the  examination  of  Thesis  xzv.  of  Gh>mams,  in  which 
he  asserts  that  Oreation  i§  a  way^  according  to  God's  ordination,  to 
reprobation, 

"  Creation  in  an  upright  state  of  original  righteousness  is  by  no  means 
'  a  way  of  reprobation,'  but  the  surest  token  of  God's  benevolence  and 
love  towards  those  whom  He  created  such.  Firsts  From  the  very  nature 
of  the  Greater ;  and  that  indeed  variously,  i.  From  His  fOM^iom,  accord- 
ing to  which  creation  was  carried  out, — ^in  this  manner :  A  wise  artificer 
makes  nothing  except  for  a  certain  end  which  is  really  good,  or  at  least 
has  the  appearance  of  good :  But  God  is  the  most  wise  Artificer :  There- 
fore. My  sub-assumption  is  this :  But  to  create  in  order  to  damn,  and  to 
create  some  only  for  the  purpose  of  beiug  able  to  damn  them,  is  the 
part  of  the  highest  stupidity  and  folly,  because  it  is  done  to  no  end. 
Therefore  God  did  not  create  man  in  order  to  damn  him,  or  creation  is 
not  a  way  of  reprobation.  For  damnation  not  a  good  either  of  ^i>n 
who  is  damned,  or  of  Him  who  damns  without  reason,  only  because  He 
wills  to  damn.  For  God's  glory  cannot  arise  out  of  that  action,  but  only 
the  deepest  dishonour  of  God :  and  no  action  can  be  imagined  of  greater 
ignominy  than  for  Him  to  create  men  in  order  to  have  those  whom  He 
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may  dftrnn.  ii.  From  His  infinite  goodnew.  The  Supreme  Gk)odinfliotfl 
eTil  on  none  by  His  own  proper  motion,  but  only  when  impelled  by  the 
wickedness  of  the  oreatore ;  nay,  and  is  not  willing  to  inflict  e^il  on 
any ;  nay,  and  cannot,  unless  impelled  by  the  wickedness  of  the  other : 
Bat  to  create  in  order  to  damn  is  to  inflict  evil  on  any  one  by  His  own 
proper  motion :  Therefore  the  Supreme  Good  does  not  create  in  order  to 
damnation :  and  therefore  creation  is  not  a  way  of  reprobation.  In 
another  form :  The  first  action  of  the  Supreme  Good  towards  any  object 
eannot  be  bad  for  the  object:  But  reprobation  is  bad  for  the  object: 
Therefore  God's  first  action  towards  an  object  cannot  be  reprobation, 
iii.  From  His  jtuHoe  and  equity.  It  is  unjast  to  reprobate  what  is 
not  wicked.  For,  as  what  is  good  is  the  proper  object  of  approbation,  so 
what  is  wicked  is  the  proper  object  of  reprobation.  'But  what  is  not 
created  cannot  be  wicked:  therefore  it  is  unjust  to  reprobate  what  is  not 
created.  Therefore  God  does  not  reprobate  the  non-created,  and  on  that 
account  creation  is  not  a  way  of  reprobation."    (Pp.  599,  600.) 

*'  The  end  of  creation  in  a  state  of  righteousness  is  this,  that  rational 
creatures  may  know,  love,  worship  God  their  Creator,  and  live  in  bliss 
with  Him  for  ever.  This  is  signified  by  the  state  and  condition  in  which 
they  have  been  created,  and  by  the  command  laid  upon  them  by  God 
with  the  promise  of  eternal  life,  and  the  threatening  of  eternal  death. 
Therefore  no  rational  creatures  have  been  created  by  God  with  this 
intention,  that  they  might  be  danmed.  Oreation  therefore  is  not  a  way  of 
reprobation. 

''All  the  actions  of  God  which  tend  to  the  damnation  of  the  creatures 
are  actions  alien  to  God :  But  creation  is  not  an  action  alien  to  God,  but 
proper  to  Himself :  Therefore  creation  is  not  a  way  to  damnation. 

"  AU  men  were  created  in  one,  Adam,  with  the  same  condition,  without 
any  difference.  Therefore  creation  is  not  a  way  of  election  to  save  some, 
and  a  way  of  reprobation  to  damn  others. 

"  If  creation  is  a  way  of  reprobation,  and  God  wills  to  create  some 
rational  creatures  because  He  has  reprobated  them,  and  in  order  to  damn 
them,  then  it  follows  that  God  is  delighted  more  by  the  damnation  of 
some  than  by  their  creation ;  and  that  He  gains  greater  glory  from  damna- 
tion than  from  creation.  For  what  He  wills  more,  this  is  more  good : 
but  He  wills  this  action  of  His  which  is  damnation  more  than  that  which 
is  creation,  if  the  latter  be  the  way  to  the  former.  But  this  is  false  : 
therefore  oreation  is  not  a  way  to  damnation."  (Pp.  601,  602.) 

In  Thesis  xxxi.  Gomarus  had  asserted  that  Christ  was  to  be  offered  to 
men  appointed  to  be  damned,  iu  order  to  render  them  the  more  in- 
excusable :  the  following  is  the  masterly  and  scathing  reply : — 

"Christ  is  wrongly  said  to  be  offered  to  the  reprobate:  for  the  offer 
contains  a  command  of  repentance  and  faith  in  Christ,  and  a  promise  of 
remission  of  sins,  and  of  life  eternal  in  Christ.  But  the  command  to 
believe  in  Christ  cannot  be  given  to  the  reprobate :  that  promise  also 
cannot  be  made  to  the  reprobate.  Not  the  eommand :  because  faith  in 
Christ  is  to  believe  Him  to  be  the  Saviour  of  him  who  is  commanded  to 
believe.  But  Christ  is  not  the  Saviour  of  the  reprobate :  nay,  God  was 
unwilling  that  anything  belonging  to  Christ  should  benefit  them.  For 
Ohxiati  according  to  the  doctrine  of  this  author,  is  a  subordinate  means  for 
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exeontiiig  the  deoree  of  eleetion.  Therefore  fidih  in  Ghziet  eaiinot  be 
required  from  them.  For  they  will  be  commaxided  to  beUeTeaUe,  when 
futh  in  Christ  shall  be  required  from  them.  Not  the  promUe:  beeaoM 
the  promise  in  no  way  belongs  to  them,  and  by  no  yoUtion  of  God :  nay, 
Gk>d  wills  peremptorily  to  impute  to  them  Adiun's  sin,  to  their  destniB* 
tion.  And  God  eannot  in  any  manner  be  said  to  offer  them  the  graoo 
of  Christ,  without  being  charged  with  hypocrisyt  aeeording  to  this  our 
author;  as  haWng  determined  within  Himself  from  eternity  to  gm 
Christ  as  a  Saviour  for  the  elect  alone,  and  to  deny  Him  to  tiis 
reprobate,  and  yet  outwardly  offering  Christ  to  them  by  His  Word,  to  be 
received  by  fnitii,  with  His  benefits.  This  is  to  mock  muerable  sinners  : 
no  less  than  if  a  magistrate,  who  cherished  a  fixed  purpose  to  admii 
nobles  alone  to  public  of&ces,  should  call  other  persons  together,  and 
announce  to  all  by  a  herald,  that  he  should  obtain  those  honours,  whooTer 
believed  that  they  belonged  to  himself  by  the  will  of  the  magistrate. 
Who  from  among  the  ignobles  would  not  assert  that  he  was  being 
laughed  at  by  the  magistrate,  who  wished  what  was  false  to  be  believed, 
and  in  this  way  to  catch  at  a  just  reason  for  repudiating  those  who  did 
not  credit  him  ?  "  (Pp.  644, 645.) 

In  our  last  extract, — ^whioh  is  given  at  somewhat  greater  length,-— 
from  an  unfair  reference  by  Gomarus  to  Pelagianism,  opportunity  is  taken 
by  Arminius  to  disavow  it ;  and  he  argues,  what  presents  itself  often  in 
this  controversy,  that  the  doctrine  advocated  by  Gomarus  make^  God  the 
author  of  sin : — 

"  But,  truly,  the  mention  here  made  of  the  Pelagians  is  not  made  with 
a  sufficiently  straightforward  and  candid  intention :  just  as  if  no  one 
could  contradict  the  doctrine  of  those  men  about  predestination,  withoat 
immediately  being  an  adherent  of  the  Pelagian  doctrine  :  for  that  is 
neither  true,  nor  can  be  proved  with  any  show  of  reason.  Let  all  the 
heads  of  the  Pelagian  doctrine  be  looked  into,  as  they  are  recounted  and 
condemned  in  the  Synods  of  Mela,  Orange,  and  Jerusalem,  even  as  they  are 
related  by  the  Boman  Pontiff  Innocentius :  and  it  will  appear  that  any 
one  may  attack  the  Pelagian  doctrine,  and  yet  not  agree  with  that  dootrine 
about  predestination,  as  it  has  been  expounded  in  these  Theses.  What  is 
more,  Augustine  could  stoutiy  confute  the  Pelagians,  and  yet  omit  that 
predestination  which  he  inculcated;  as  Innocentius  seems  plainly  to 
intimate,  in  the  last  chapter  of  those  articles  in  which  he  condemns  the 
Pelagian  doctrine.  And  predestination,  as  it  is  here  treated,  differs  mueh 
from  the  Augustinian,  and  supposes  many  things  which  Augustine  would 
by  no  means  grant,  who  yet  was  a  most  doughty  assailant  and  conqueror 
of  the  Pelagians. 

**  Nor  should  that  only  be  a  matter  of  zealous  endeavour,  to  reoede  as 
far  as  possible  from  the  Pelagian  dogma :  we  should  also  beware  against 
Manicheeiam,  or  what  is  more  intolerable  than  ManieheeiBmi  at  least 
with  regsord  to  its  consequence,  about  which  we  are  here  controverting. 
But  now,  with  reference  to  that  question,  our  author  replies  that  he  denies 
on  good  grounds  that  that  follows  from  that  doctrine :  and  adds  again 
that  he  denies  it  in  conjunction  with  the  Befoimed  Churches ;  which  he 
ought  here  also  to  have  di^oined  from  the  subject,  because  those  Chorehea 
have  not  declared  thefr  opinion  on  that  matter :  na/,  that  matter  haa 
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never  been  disenfifled  in  any  eoelesiastioal  convention.^  And  there  are 
in  the  Befbrmed  Ohnrohes  not  a  few  miniBters  of  the  Gospel  who  hold 
that  that  consequence  is  rightly  fastened  on  the  dogma  of  Calvin  and  BQza 
about  predestination  and  providence.  Let  him,  then,  say  that  he  denies 
this,  and  let  that  suffice.  Nor  could  he  make  any  other  answer  to  that 
question,  since  he  thinks  that  in  these  Theses  he  has  propounded  a  truth, 
from  which  nothing  absurd  or  false  can  be  deduced  as  a  fair  consequence. 
I,  however,  freely  and  openly  affirm,  that  it$eem8to\me  io  follow  certainly 
from  those  TJieeea,  that  GodU  the  author  of  tin  ;  nor  this  alone,  but  also 
that  Ood  really  eine,  nay,  that  God  alone  Hna :  whence  it  necessarily 
follows  tlhat  sin  ie  not  tin,  because  God  cannot  sin ;  that  is,  that  that 
deed  which  has  been  committed  by  man,  and  which  is  called  '  sin,'  is  not 
sin ;  for  it  ought  not  to  be  distinguished  by  that  name,  if  it  is  committed 
in  ittsA  way  which  these  Theses  explain  to  us. 

"  Meanwhile,  I  profess  that  I  detest  from  my  soul  the  Pelagian  dogmas, 
which  are  attributed  to  them  by  the  Synods  above  named ;  and  that  if 
any  one  can  prove,  from  what  I  say,  that  anything  follows  which  has 
any  affinity  with  those  doctrines,  I  will  change  and  correct  my  opinion. 
But,  because  the  proof  is  incumbent  on  the  affirmer,  I  know  that  the 
charge  I  make  against  that  opinion  must  be  proved  by  me :  but  I  will 
here  dispense  with  that,  because  I  have  done  it  elsewhere,  and  it  is  a 
work  of  too  great  prolixity.  Meanwlule,  however,  since  Bellarmine  very 
distinctly  makes  that  imputation  upon  some  Doctors  of  the  Beformed 
Church,  I  should  like  this  our  author  to  take  upon  himself  the  labour  of 
confutation,  in  order  that  the  justice  and  rectitude  of  his  denial  may  be 
evident. 

'*  What  he  adds  at  the  end, — ^that  he '  does  not  doubt  that  the  truth  and 
sanctity  of  the  opinion '  which  he  has  embraced  in  these  Theses  *  will 
endure  in  spite  of  the  gates  of  hell,' — ^he  says  in  accordance  with  his  own 
sentiment  and  opinion :  and  certainly,  if  that  doctrine  be  true  and  holy, 
it  will  endure  against  all  the  machinations  of  the  kingdom  of  Satan ; 
Christ,  who  conquered  that  kingdom,  being  the  Patron  and  Defender  of 
the  Truth.  But  I,  forsooth,  am  certain  in  my  own  conscience,  from  the 
Word  of  God  and  of  His  Christ,  that  this  doctrine  is  false  and  profane,  in 
no  manner  contrary  to  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  but  very  well  adapted  for 
establishing  and  confinning  it.  For  which  reason  also,  since  all  that  is 
fiftlse  traces  its  prime  origin  from  that  kingdom,  I  should  not  hesitate  to 
affirm  that  this  doctrine  has  crept  into  the  hearts  of  good  men  by  the  sub- 
tilty  and  craft  of  Satan ;  and  that  they,  on  their  side,  (though  unaware  of 
it,  and  with  other  intentions,)  have  accompUshed  for  the  kingdom  of 
darkness  a  work  not  sufficiently  to  be  repented  oL  Yet  I  trust  that  the  good 
God  has  pardoned  them  this  very  thing,  as  having  done  it  in  ignorance, 
and  as  being  prepared  to  submit  to  those  who  may  teach  them  better 
things."  (Pp.  656-6.) 

We  have  only  to  add  that  the  translator  has  done  his  work  admirably, 

and  that  we  wish  for  this  cheap  and  valuable  production  the  extensive 

circulation  which  it  deserves. 
G.V. 

*  The  translator  points  oat  that "  this  JSxamen  was  written  some  years  prior  to 
the  Synod  of  Dort,  which  in  fact  was  not  held  till  after  the  death  of  Amunius." 
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THE  MODERN  PULPIT: 

**  TBE  AMSBICAN  PULPIT  07  THB  DAT."* 

As  a  product  of  mixid,  as  contamiog  admirable  speeiinens  of  preaching 
talent,  as  a  gauge  of  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  Church  in  the  United 
States,  and  even  as  a  publisher's  venture,  this  is  an  interesting  book.  Of 
the  last  first.  The  idea  which  prompted  the  publication  is  unquestion- 
ably good.  We  have  been  deluged  with  the  sermons  of  certain  promi- 
nent preachers,  but  we  have  had  small  means  of  judging  aa  to  the 
average  pulpit  oratory  of  America — its  characteristics  or  its  power.  The 
publisher,  we  presume,  intends  in  this  first  series  to  mizror  forth  the 
sort  of  preaching  that  prevails  within  the  leading  evangelical  Churches 
of  the  United  States ;  and  this  is  a  thing  which,  if  thoroughly  well  done, 
would  be  of  service. 

We  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  this  compilation  is  not  over-well 
edited,  perhaps  not  edited  at  all.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  namee  of  many 
men  of  mark  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  and  although  other  weU- 
known  names  appear,  hardly  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  interest  the 
reader  by  means  of  biographic  notices,  or  other  indications,  of  the 
several  preachers — ^their  ecolesiastioal  whereabouts,  or  the  locality  in 
which  they  labour.  A  few  prefatory  words  about  each  would  have  been 
welcome,  and  of  use.  But  a  more  grievous  defect  is,  that  there  is  no 
arrangement  of  topics.  The  book  is  a  melange — ^without  order  or 
method.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  because  the  discourses  do 
admit  of  classification.  We  would  have  placed  in  the  fore-firont  that 
veiy  meagre  and  partial  outline  of  Dr.  John  Hall's  excellent  lecture  to 
the  students  of  Yale  on  the  subject  of  preaching,  (of  the  publication  of 
which,  in  this  imperfect  form,  the  Doctor  may  justly  complaiu ;)  and  the 
Bev.  Stephen  H.  Tyng's  admirable  sermon  on  the  **  Scientific  Art  of 
Preaching."  Then  most  of  the  other  discourses  might  have  been  grouped 
under  such  heads  as  these: — God;  The  Bible;  Christ;  The  Church; 
The  Christian  Life.  It  is  noticeable  that  there  is  not  a  single  discourse 
on  the  subject  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

It  IS  a  question  much  discussed  in  these  days,  whether  the  power  of 
the  pulpit  has  declined  ;  and  an  answer  may  be  gathered  firom  the  £Aot» 
that  volumes  of  sermons,  disguised  or  undisguised,  are  finding  wide 
acceptance  with  the  reading  public.  It  will  be  said  that  these  are  from 
the  pen  of  the  elite.  Perhaps  so ;  but  behind  the  "  mighties  *'  come  a  host 
of  able  ministers  of  the  New  Testament,  who  are  doing  noble  service 
in  the  pulpit — arresting  the  attention  of  multitudes,  and  furnishing  to 
their  hearers  the  finest  of  the  wheat.  Indeed,  never  was  efficient 
preaching  more  imperatively  required,  and  never  were  audiences  more 
impatient  of  dulness  or  dishonest  workmanship  on  the  preacher's  pari 
In  his  preface  to  a  volume  of  sermons  by  ministers  of  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland,  published  so  far  back  as  1848,  Hugh  Miller  justly  says: — 
"  No  apology  whatever  ought  to  be  sustained  for  imperfect  pulpit  pre- 

*  "The  Ameriean  Pulpit  of  the  Day.  Forty-two  Sezmons  by  the  most  dis- 
iingoigfaed  living  American  Preachers.  First  Series."  London:  B.  D. 
Diokinson.    1876. 
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paration;  nay,  prootioally  at  least,  no  apology  whatever  has  heen,  or 

will  be,  snstamed  for  it It  is  sapereminently  dangerous  for  one  to 

form  a  mean  estimate  of  one*s  work,  nnless  it  be  work  of  a  nature  low 
and  menial  indeed.  No  man  (said  Johnson)  ever  did  anything  well  to 
which  he  did  not  give  the  whole  bent  of  his  mind."  Bat  we  are  bonnd 
to  say  that  the  volume  before  us  contains  abundant  evidence  of  mind  and 
heart  being  thrown  into  the  work  of  exhibiting  the  truth  of  God.  There 
is  wonderfully  little  oommon-plaoe ;  hardly  anything  of  the  stilted  or 
grotesque ;  and  very  few  positive  mistakes.  Here  is  an  unguarded  statement 
on  the  subject  of  purity  of  heart : — "  I  do  not  believe  all '  pious '  people  have 
this  graoe,  even  though  they  may  have  received  the  grace  of  pardon, 
of  faith,  of  adoption."  Another  preacher,  in  an  able  sermon  on  tiie  idea 
of  God,  strangely  misquotes  the  famous  formula  of  Descartes :  "  CogitOt 
ergo  sum"  But  these  are  minor  flaws.  There  are  many  noble,  health- 
ful, and  fearless  utterances  scattered  throughout  the  volume,  and  in  the 
main  the  doctrine  is  Scriptural,  and  therefore  sound.  The  most  mark- 
edly evangelical  preacher  of  the  whole  is  the  Bev.  S.  H.  Tyng,  whose 
sermons  have  the  true  Gospel  ring. 

We  cannot  proceed  farther  without  noticing  the  variety  of  style  and 
mode  of  .treatment  which  this  volume  makes  apparent.  It  is  well-known 
that  in  a  Theological  College  the  average  students  are  apt  to  take  tbe 
impress  of  their  favourite  teacher,  and  afterwards,  more  or  less  un- 
consciously, to  reproduce  him.  In  America  the  danger  of  this  must 
be  less  than  in  our  country,  partly  because  of  the  unconventional  and 
independent  character  of  mind  which  prevails  there,  and  partly  because 
the  number  of  Collegiate  Institutions  is  so  large  as  to  insure  great 
variety  in  the  personal  influence  at  work.  But  we  ask  attention  to  the 
fjEMst,  that  of  the  two  main  kinds  of  pulpit  address,  the  exposition  and  tbe 
essay,  the  latter  largely  predominates  in  the  book  before  us.  We 
thoroughly  agree  with  Dr.  Hall  in  his  preference  of  the  former : — **  There 
are  two  great  arguments  for  this  method  of  preaching :  first,  the  quicken- 
ing nature  of  God*s  Word  when  thus  taken  in  its  largeness  ;  secondly, 
the  fetct,  that  while  the  essay  method,  by  depending  on  originality,  soon 

draws  men  dry, expository  preaching  affords  its  own  material,  and 

constantly  enriches  rather  than  drains  the  preacher."  Many  of  the 
preachers  who  figure  here  deal  with  the  Scripture  text  which  stands  at 
the  head  of  their  discourse  merely  as  a  motto — a  peg  on  which  to  hang 
an  essay,  a  thread  on  which  to  orystaUize  their  thoughts. 

In  reading  this  volume  of  sermons  one  feels  as  if  he  were  going  the 
round  of  American  pulpit  character.  For  of  course  the  publisher  must 
have  been  careful  to  dip  his  net  into  several  pools.  Some  people  claim 
to  be  of  such  quick  perception  as  to  be  able  to  tell  at  once  from  a  discourse 
to  what  school  of  Theology  the  preacher  belongs — what  is  his  ecclesias- 
tical entourage — and  in  what  College  he  has  studied.  Without  arrogating 
such  acumen,  we  may  say  that  the  main  characteristics  of  doctrinal 
thought  were  pretty  obvious  to  us  as  we  passed  along.  For  example, 
the  differences  between  Presbyterian  and  Methodist  are  tolerably 
marked. 

Of  the  forty-two  sermons  which  compose  the  book,  twenty-five  are 
the  production  of  six  men.   Of  these  twenty-fivct  no  fewer  than  nine  are 
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flgeribed  to  the  Bev.  David  Swing.  No  other  has  been  aeked  for  mora 
than  fonr,  and  the  Key.  W.  H.  H.  Mmray  is  the  anthor  of  two.  The 
merit  of  the  diBoonrBes  of  an  individual  is  not  in  the  direct  ratio  of  their 
nnmber,  and  some  of  the  *'  single  speech  *'  men  wonld  pass  muster 
anywhere. 

The  Bev.  D.  Swing  writes  ably  and  thonghtfttlly  on  topics  sneh  as 
these : — ^The  idea  of  God  as  affected  by  science ;  The  long  day  of  Ood ; 
The  Bible ;  and  The  eternal  honse.  His  sermons  abound  in  hard  think- 
ing, and  are  specimens  of  honest  work,  but  the  style  is  not  nniformly 
clear ;  indeed,  in  some  cases,  it  is  positively  obscore.  Here,  however,  is 
a  good  apeoimen — ^the  last  paragraph  of  a  discourse  on  the  Bible : — 

'*  Go  to  this  book,  my  friends,  as  to  a  canvas  where  God  has  painted 
the  picture  of  the  human  race  upon  its  great  religious  side — the  heaven- 
ward gaze  of  the  human  countenance.  In  the  east  of  our  country  large 
rocks  have  been  excavated,  upon  which  are  the  plain  footprints  of 
large  birds,  which  ran  along  in  that  valley  thousands  of  years  ago,  when 
that  rock  was  upon  the  surface,  and  was  pliant  as  clay.  Upon  looking 
more  closely,  myriads  of  spots  appear,  showing  in  a  moment  that  those 
creatures  were  hurrying  before  a  storm  of  rain  or  hail,  seeking  some 
overhanging  rooks  or  entangled  vines  that  might  come  between  them 
and  the  tempest.  Opening  the  Bible,  you  see  nothing  else  but  the  paths 
the  human  race  has  taken  in  its  terrible  but  best  and  wisest  hours  to  fly 
from  the  storm  of  sin  and  wrath  that  seems  long  ago  to  have  burst 
upon  this  famUy  of  mortals.  These  tears  of  penitence,  these  words  of 
Jesus,  these  Letters,  these  Gospels,  are  footprints  of  a  mighty  throng 
which  have  fled  for  refuge  to  a  great  Bock  dimly  seen  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, plainly  seen  in  the  New.  With  sorrow  and  sin  and  the  tomb 
pressing  toward  their  spirits,  here  is  the  record  of  their  flight  and  escape. 
With  the  same  sorrow  and  sin  around  you,  and  the  same  tomb  before, 
here  is  the  Bifted  Bock  that  waits  for  you  with  its  welcome  till  all 
storms  be  overpast." 

Our  favourite  is  the  Bev.  Dr.  Deems,  who  is  identical,  we  presume,  with 
the  Bev.  Charles  F.  Deems,  D.D.  His  subjects  are : — The  stone  at  the 
door ;  Taking  the  stone  away ;  Are  Ghristians  narrow  ?  Meat  for  men. 
Dr.  Deems  evidently  ministers  to  a  large  congregation  containing  culti- 
vated and  wealthy  men ;  and  we  admire  him,  not  only  for  his  firm  gra^ 
and  able  presentation  of  Gospel  truth,  but  also  for  the  out-spoken  plain- 
ness with  which  he  brings  the  truth  to  bear  on  the  business-men  of  his 
flock.  Here  is  a  pithy  saying  from  his  **  Besuirection  *'  sermon  on  *'The 
stone  at  the  door.** 

'*  The  Apostle  says  that '  faith  works  by  love.*  It  is  a  grand  truth. 
And  another  is  that  love  works  for  faith.  It  is  said  that  love  is  blind. 
I  do  not  believe  it.  Love  is  fall  of  eyes.  The  sharp-eyed  Intellect — ^that 
Polyphemus  of  the  brain  which  has  only  one  eye — ^may  miss  many  a 
thing.  Even  cunning,  that  carries  a  calcium  lamp,  may  fail  to  see  many 
a  thing.  But  Love  will  see  all.  Love  is  the  highest  philosophy.  Love 
is  the  eyes  of  faith.  Love  is  the  hand  of  faith.  Be  not  fiedthless,  and 
then  you  will  not  be  loveless  nor  blind.'* 

The  finest  discourse  in  the  whole  book  is  that  of  Dr.  Deems  on  the 
question,  <*  Are  Christians  narrow  ?  *'    Taking  Paul  as  a  representative 
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Christian,  as  well  as  a  representative  preacher,  and  taking  as  a  snggestiye 
basis  the  words  of  Paul,  *'  For  I  determined  not  to  know  anything  among 
yon,  save  Jesns  Christ,  and  Him  cmcifiod,"  he  prooeeds  to  establish  in  a 
yery  masterly  way  that  just  through  the  Apostle's  deyoted  stady  of  Jestu 
he  "  grew  to  be  the  deepest  philosopher,  the  broadest  hnmanitarian,  the 
most  practical  business^man,  and  the  most  tender,  happy,  loying,  and 
beloyed  man  of  his  generation,"  the  one  who  <*  exerted  the  greatest  influ- 
ence on  all  succeeding  times.*'  Let  the  detractors  of  Christians,  and  of 
Christianity,  read  the  following  eloquent  appeal : — 

*'  And  now,  dear  brethren,  consider  this  case.  Here  was  a  man  born 
in  a  proyince,  taught  in  a  sectarian  school,  reared  under  every  political 
and  ecclesiastical  influence  calculated  to  cramp  and  embitter  him,  driven 
from  his  own  people  at  last,  and  killed  by  their  conquerors  after  years  of 
persecution.  This  man  became  a  profound  philosopher,  a  large-minded  and 
consistent  philanthropist,  a  man  of  great  practical  business  capabilities,  and 
a  tender,  noble  gentleman,  by  dropping  his  ecdesiastioism,  turning  from 
all  the  philosophies  which  at  his  time  were  considered  liberalizing,  and 
devoting  himself  in  thought  and  affection  and  life  to  the  study,  the 

love,  the  worship,  and  the  preaching    of  Jesus  Christ No  other 

culture  ever  made  such  results.  Will  you  now  dare  tell  me  that 
Christianity  is  not  liberal,  that  Christians  are  narrow,  that  the  religion 
we  preach  to  you  is  in  the  way  of  human  progress  or  individual  advance- 
ment ?  Will  you  content  yourself  with  any  smaller  results  when  these 
are  at  your  conunand  ?  WiU  you  desire  your  ministers  to  And  other 
themes,  when  Jesus  cruoifled  touches  all  that  is  important  in  heaven  and 
earth  ?  What  else  should  we  preach  than  what  we  know  ?  Eemember 
that  not  a  solitary  worker  in  society  during  the  past  thousand  years  has 
set  humanity  forward  an  inch,  who  has  not,  like  Paul,  determined  to 
know  nothing  among  men  except  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucifled.  What- 
soever knowledge  or  work  does  not  lead  us  to  this  knowledge  will  prove 
worthless  to  our  souls,  and  perish.  Other  knowledge  may  vanish  away, 
but  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  endures  for  oyer.  Therefore  the  great 
Master  Himself  has  taught  us  that  this  is  perpetual  life,  to  know  God  and 
TTim  whom  God  has  sent.  Life  to  the  brain,  life  to  the  heart,  life  to  the 
life, — there  is  no  knowledge  like  knowing  the  Crucifled." 

Of  the  Bey.  Stephen  H.  Tyng,  and  his  brother,  the  Bev.  George  H. 
Tyng,  we  shall  only  say  that  they  are  worthy  sons  of  a  worthy  father, 
and  excellent  ministers  of  the  American  Episcopal  Church.  We  have 
already  alluded  to  the  former  as  evangelical  par  excellence.  This 
appears  in  all  the  four  sermons  here  ascribed  to  him,  especially  in  that 
entitled,  **  The  secret  of  a  true  hfe,*'  founded  on  Gal.  ii.  20.  But  the 
quotation  which  follows  is  from  his  sermon  on  the  art  of  preaching.  The 
text  is,  "  From  that  time  Jesus  began  to  preach,'*  and  the  author's  con- 
tention is  that  preaching,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  was  "  original 
with  Christ."  Take  these  sentences  as  containing  part  of  his  demonstra- 
tion on  the  point : — 

'*  That  this  art  was  necessarily  original  with  Christ  I  think  is  easily 
shown  on  the  positive  side ;  because,  tmtil  Jesus  Christ  lived  and  died» 
there  was  no  good  news  to  he  told.  It  was  impossible  that  the  flrst 
principle  of  the  science  should  be  evolved.    No  human  being  lived  with 
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the  nuBsion  to  annomice  it  as  a  herald  and  an  ambassador  of  God. 
There  were  no  argnments,  no  new  motives  and  exertions  by  whidi  men  | 

oonld  be  persuaded.  All  sneh  are  rooted  in  His  life  and  His  religion. 
What  a  contrast  wonld  it  be  if  I  shonld  trace  the  ages  of  preaching 
since  Ohrist's  ascension,  and  set  them  over  againet  the  patriarchal,  and 
the  Jewish  and  the  Gentile  history !  Wonld  that  I  had  time  to  follow 
down  the  train.  The  golden  line  of  apostolic  succession  of  preacherSy 
from  John  in  the  Desert,  and  John  of  the  golden  mouth,  and  Augustine 
with  his  matchless  power  and  bis  heart-burning  zeal,  to  Luther,  the  stem 
and  sturdy  preacher  of  the  Befonoation,  and  Latimer,  that  man  of  noble 
nature  who  braved  the  adversities  and  the  enmities  of  his  times,  down 
to  the  men  that  have  been  the  preachers  to  millions — as  Whitefield  and 
Wesley,  the  men  on  our  side  of  the  water  who  have  gone  out  charged 
with  the  commission  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  all  nations  and  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men :  these  are  the  sacred  Articles  of  the  Christian 
art  of  preaching." 

The  famous  revivalist  preacher,  the  Bev.  James  Caughey,  has  one  dis- 
course entitled,  "  The  Fear  of  Death  destroyed  by  a  Sight  of  Christ."  Is  not 
this  title  rather  a  misnomer  7  It  is  based  on  the  fEict  that  Simeon  was 
permitted  to  live  until  he  had  seen  the  Lord's  Christ.  We  have  no 
evidence  that  Simeon  previously  entertained  fear  of  death,  nor  was  hia 
fear  of  death,  if  it  did  exist,  removed  by  the  sight  of  Christ.  But  Mr. 
Caughey  discourses  on  the  blessedness  of  seeing  Christ  in  a  very  piq[uant 
and  lively  style,  reminding  us  somewhat  of  Mr.  D.  L.  Moody.  He  is 
very  realistio,  and  very  urgent  and  pathetic  in  his  appeals. 

A  sermon  which  is  sure  to  arrest  attention  is  that  on  the  teaching  of 
docks.  The  preacher  (Bev.  Thomas  EeUy)  handles  his  subject  well,  and 
if  (as  he  hints)  he  picked  up  all  his  materials  one  day  in  a  watchmaker's 
shop,  he  must  be  set  down  as  an  uncommonly  shrewd  observer,  and  as 
capable  of  turning  to  account  the  most  ordinary  things.  He  spiritnalisef 
about  docks  that  don't  strike,  clocks  that  strike  badly,  clocks  that  seem 
to  like  to  hear  themselves  strike,  clocks  that  stand  still,  docks  just  in 
the  act  of  stopping,  and  docks  that  can  go  for  months  without  being 
wound  up.  We  extract  from  this  racy  sermon  a  passage  about  the 
tendency  of  docks  to  run  doum : — *'  I  noticed  one  feature  whidi  all 
these  clocks  had  in  conmion,  and  that  was,  they  all  had  a  tendency  to 
run  down.  Stimulus,  not  found  in  themselves,  but  coming  from  an 
external  soxvce,  had  to  be  obtained,  or  they  would  soon  tick  themselves 
into  silence.  They  all  needed  winding  up.  So  there  is  a  tendency  in  aQ 
Christians  to  run  down.  No  man  is  free  from  it.  I  may  preach  to  you 
from  this  awfid  place  every  Sabbath  with  acceptability,  and  be  aU  the 
time  running  down.  You  may  be  as  punctual  as  usuid  in  your  attend- 
ance  at  church,  and  as  exemplary  as  usual  in  your  deportment,  and  be 
all  the  time  running  down.  The  pendulum  of  profession  may  continue 
to  wag  when  there  is  no  honest  time  kept,  and  struck  off,  true  to  the 
occasion  and  to  the  hour.  This  is  the  calamity^and  sin  of  the  Chuxdi  to- 
day. Thousands  of  professing  Christians  have  forgotten  to  go  to  QoA  to 
be  wound  up,  and  cleansed,  and  regulated,  and  set  to  the  true  time.  If 
you  question  some  of  them,  they  frankly  tell  you  they  don't  profess  to 
have  the  true  time  exactly ;  and  those  of  them  who  do  profess  to  faavo 
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it,  are  either  deceiving,  or  being  deceived  ;  for  while  the  bell  of  profeB* 
don  rings  ont  progress,  the  hands  on  the  dial  of  their  condnct  and 
conversation  are  either  in  the  old  place,  or,  like  the  shadow  on  the  dial 
of  Ahaz,  carried  backward  several  degrees.  Onr  chorches  are  cnrsed 
with  those  eight-day  Ghristians  who  never  think  of  being  wonnd  np  tin 
they  go  to  church  on  Stmdays ;  and  the  trouble  is  they  never  think  of  it 
then." 

Bnt  we  mast  hasten  on,  else  onr  readers  will  think  that  owr  ticking 
bids  fair  never  to  come  to  an  end.  The  Bev.  Wayland  Hoyt  puts  "  the 
essential  in  religion  "  well. 

"  What,  then,  is  a  tme  religion  9  This,  0  friends  I  nothing  less  than 
this,  and  nothing  more :  *  Him  that  cometh  unto  Me,'  says  Christ.  A 
living  relation  with  the  Uving  Christ,  that  is  a  tme  religion,  that  is  the 
edaentidl  in  religion.  Christ  is  moral  fitness.  Christ  is  better  than 
ritual.  Christ  is  knowledge.  Everything  in  the  Gospel  is  gathered  up 
into  and  expressed  in  Christ.  He  is  the  Gospel.  He  is  the  good  news 
of  God.  He  is  onr  peace.  He  is  onr  life.  He  is  the  hope  of  glory.  He 
'  of  God  is  made  nnto  ns  wisdom,  and  righteonsness,  and  sanctification, 
and  redemption;'  We  are  made  partakers  of  Christ.  The  contact  of  the 
personal  soul  with  the  personal  Christ, — that  is  the  tme  religion.  He  who 
has  not  that  has  not  tme  religion,  whatever  else  he  may  possess ;  he 
who  has  that  has  tme  religion,  whatever  he  may  be  without.  That 
one  word  Me  is  the  whole  Gospel,  just  as  the  one  sun  is  all  our  light ; 
if  a  man  have  the  sun,  he  must  have  the  day.  If  a  man  have  Christ, 
he  must  have  the  Gospel." 

Another  preacher,  the  Bev.  Dr.  Vincent,  writes  ably  on  the  employment 
of  the  Sabbath,  and  utters  some  well-timed  warnings  asto  the  danger  of 
crowding  too  much  Christian  work  into  the  hours  of  the  Lord's  day.  When 
pleading  for  the  Sabbath  as  a  day  of  rest,  he  refers  to  the  present  ceaseless 
whirl  of  business-life,  and  then  says,  with  truth  and  point : — **  Hurry, 
hurry  I  is  the  very  atmosphere  we  breathe.  Business  and  professional 
men  alike  are  whirled  at  the  top  of  their  speed,  and  must  find  or  make  time 
in  the  intervals  of  business  for  all  manner  of  Boards  and  Committees — 
political,  ecclesiastical,  and  charitable.  A  good  portion  of  our  best  men, 
as  soon  as  the  warm  season  commences,  will  vary  the  riot  and  fury  of  the 
street  by  speeding  from  two  to  four  hours  daily  upon  a  jarring,  driving 
railveay  train.  Men  of  splendid  literary  powers  are  consuming  the  day 
in  making  a  living,  and  drawing  on  the  night  for  the  glorious  brain- 
work,  which  is  just  a  coining  of  their  life-blood  for  the  world's  nse.  I 
might  go  on  thus  to  the  end  of  the  hour. 

",We  give  ourselves  little  rest.  We  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  a  holiday. 
The  night  substitutes  the  social  for  the  business  whirl,  and  so  we  move, 
f^nij — ^well,  now  and  then  one  drops  quietly  out  of  the  whirl  into  an  hos- 
pital for  the  insane, — a  '  retreat,'  as  it  is  so  sweetly  called.  Here  and  there 
one  goes  down  with  epilepsy  in  the  fiill  swing  of  his  power,  and  some  more 
begin  to  rot  at  the  top,  with  that  fearful  softening  of  the  brain.  Now  and 
then  you  find  a  man  who  says  frankly,  as  one  did  to  me  not  a  week  ago,  that 
he  looks  forward  to  sudden  death  by  apoplexy.  And  I  suppose  there  are 
times  when  we  all  realise  that  this  wear  and  tear,  and  everlasting  strain,  are 
abnormal,  unnatural,  and  disastrous,  and  yet  we  turn  wearily  away  each 
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time,  saying:  *  God  help  as  I  we  are  in  the  maelstrom ;  we  most  swim 
with  the  whirl,  or  be  sucked  down.'  *' 

We  oonclnde  by  saying  that  this  volmne  of  sermons  is  good  of  its  kind, 
and  that  the  freshness  of  thought  and  expression  with  whioh  it  abounds 
may  inniish  lessons  to  many  preachers  on  this  side  of  the  sea. 

T.  W.  B. 


BELIGIOUS  IDEAS  IN  THE  HOMEBIC  AGE. 

Thb  grand  and  essential  attribute  of  deity — Omnipotence — ^was  cer- 
tainly apprehended,  and  held,  as  an  article  of  faith  in  the  Homeric  Age. 
Doubtless  there  was  much  confusion  and  contradiction  in  the  conception 
of  it.  When  more  beings  than  one,  or  a  class  of  beings,  are  spoken  of 
as  almighty,  it  is  evident  to  our  more  metaphysical  minds  that  the  pro* 
position  involves  an  impossibility.  Still  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the 
expressions  which  repeatedly  occur, "  the  gods  can  do  all  things,"  "  these 
things  lie  in  the  lap  of  the  gods,'*  and  which  have  the  tone  of  oommoUf 
popular  sayings,  implied  an  actual  belief  that  each  of  the  many  beings 
worshipped  by  the  Greeks  as  gods,  and  who  were  often  represented  in 
their  legends  as  at  variance  with  each  other,  was  possessed  of  infinite 
power.  Either  the  notion  of  a  plurality  of  gods,  or  the  notion  of  Omni- 
potence,  must  have  existed  with  some  qualification  in  the  sentiment  of 
such  sayings.  But  as  it  is  necessary  to  their  sense  that  the  predieaUt  or 
assertion  of  perfect  and  absolute  power,  should  be  understood  literally, 
we  must  conclude  that  it  is  the  tubject  of  these  and  like  sentences,  "the 
gods,"  to  which  we  must  ascribe  a  qualified  or  conventional  meaning. 
In  fi&ct,  the  expression  indicates  on  such  occasions,  as  on  some  others. 
Deity  in  the  abstract.  And  the  real  sentiment  of  statements  of  this  kind 
is,  that  Divine  power  is  unlimited,  and  all  events  in  the  Divine  disposaL 
'  Much  more  frequently,  however,  is  Onmipotence  attributed  to  a  single 
deity,  Zeus,  the  ruler  of  Olympus,  the  '*  father  of  gods  and  men." 
Whatever  h$  wills  and  promises,  cannot  ftdl  of  accomplishment.  (IL  L 
627.)  No  other  god  can  thwart  or  make  void  his  determinations.  (Od* 
V.  187.)  Hephaestus  (Vulcan)  in  full  assembly  of  the  Olympian  deities, 
acknowledges  that  Zeus,  if  he  had  a  mind,  could  hurl  them  from  their 
thrones,  having  in  his  own  person,  experienced  such  an  exercise  of  his 
power.  ( J2.  i.  580.)  Zeus  himself,  at  an  important  crisis  in  the  siege  of 
Troy,  convokes  the  immortals,  and  threatens  any  one  of  them  who  should 
prove  disobedient  to  an  explicit  conmiandwith  expulsion  frx>m  Olympus, 
and  imprisonment  in  Tartarus.  He  then  addresses  to  them  this 
challenge : — 

«*  Make  trial  if  ye  will,  that  all  may  know. 
A  golden  oord  let  down  from  heaven,  and  all. 
Both  gods  and  goddesses,  your  strength  apply : 
Yet  would  ye  fail  to  drag  from  heaven  to  earth. 
Strive  as  ye  may,  your  mighty  master,  Joye. 
Bat  if  I  choose  to  make  my  power  be  known. 
The  earth  itself  and  ocean  I  could  raise. 
And  binding  round  Olympus'  xidge  the  oord. 
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Leaye  them  suspended  so  in  middle  air. 

80  far  supreme  my  power  o'er  gods  and  men." 

— U.  Yiii  (Lord  Derby). 

The  aoiion  of  omnipotent  will  is  strongly  marked  by  an  expression  of 
the  poet  in  aooonnting  for  the  recovery  of  Hector  from  a  swoon  caused 
by  a  severe  womid.  Zens  had  directed  his  son,  Apollo,  to  proceed  to  the 
aid  of  Hector,  and  restore  his  strength.  But  when  Apollo  reached  him, 
he  fonnd  him  already  reviving  £rom  a  state  of  unoonscionsness  :— 

'*  He  had  jost'  collected  again  his  senses, 
Becogaising  his  companions  aronnd  him  ;  but  the  panting  and  sweat 
Were  ceasing,  since  the  will  of  ngis-bearing  Zeus  was  arousing  him." 

—II.  XV.  240. 

The  thought  or  intention  (yoOr)  of  the  supreme  god,  as  implied  in  the 
command  given  to  Apollo,  had  sufficed  to  revive,  and  virtually  to  heal, 
the  object  of  his  flavour  before  the  inferior  deity,  the  agent  of  his  purpose, 
could  execute  his  commission. 

Destiny,  or  fate,  is  often  alluded  to  by  Homer,  and  perhaps  for  the 
most  part  in  such  terms  as  to  signify  that  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  an 
independent  law,  not  the  arbitrary  decree  of  Deity.  (II.  xx.  128 ;  Od.  vii. 
197»  X.  175.)  But  Zeus  is  repeatedly  represented  as  able  to  over-rule 
destiny.  When  his  son,  Sarpedon,  king  of  Lycia,  is  approaching  the 
combat  in  which  he  is  doomed  to  perish,  he  laments  that  he  has  to  give 
effect  to  the  sentence  of  destiny,  and  reveals  to  his  consort,  Her^  (Juno), 
the  fact  that  he  is  undecided  whether  to  fulfil  or  reverse  it.  Her  reply 
reproaches  him  with  desiring  to  save  a  mortal  from  the  death  to  which 
he  had  been  "  long  since  destined  by  fate;"  but  she  implies  that  he  can 
do  so  if  he  will,  although  all  the  other  gods  would  disapprove  the  act. 
He  is  answered  in  precisely  the  same  terms  by  Athene,  when  he  mani- 
fests a  similar  inclination  to  avert  the  pre-ordained  doom  of  Hector. 
Fate  is  also  frequently  spoken  of  as  "  the  fate  of  God,"  "  of  the  gods," 
"of  the  deity,"  "of  Zeus."  There  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  much  uncer- 
tainty in  the  Homeric  doctrine  on  this  subject ;  not  more,  however,  than 
prevails  in  Christian  theology  on  the  subject  of  predestination^  Upon 
the  whole,  the  reader  of  the  Iliad  and  titie  Odyssey  must  receive  the 
impression  that  it  was  the  conviction  of  the  author  of  the  poems,  and  of 
the  people  for  whom  he  composed  them,  that  a  supreme  WiU,  and  this 
the  wUl  of  a  personal  Being,  has  control  over  all  events,  and  is  to  be 
practically  regarded  as  identical  with  destiny.  Destiny,  in  the  abstract, 
was  perhaps  conceived  of  in  relation  to  the  will  of  Zeus,  much  as  we 
conceive  of  the  physical  laws  of  the  universe  in  relation  to  the  Creator. 
It  was  a  fixed  order  of  things,  according  to  which  the  supreme  Intelli- 
gence governed  the  world,  but  which  did  not  itself  govern  it.  He  could 
interrupt  or  reverse  it,  if  it  seemed  good  to  Him.  It  was  Fate,  but  not 
Necessity. 

"The  gods  know  aU  things,"  is  a  saying  which  occurs  repeatedly  in 
the  Odyssey,  and  always  in  such  a  manner  as  to  indicate  its  proverbial 
and  popular  character.  It  is  sometimes  used  in  reference  to  deities  of  an 
inferior  class,  and  must  be  understood  as  the  enunciation  of  a  general 
truth,  exemplified  by  a  particular  instance,  as  in  the  case  of  the  coiro- 
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Bponding  phrase,  "  The  gods  can  do  all  things.*'  li  does  not  ascribe 
absolute  Onmiscienoe  to  the  beings  to  whose  knowledge  of  certain  events 
it  is  applied ;  bnt  it  reoognises  Omniscience  as  an  attribate  of  Deity. 
Here,  agaio,  we  trace  the  existence,  and  even  the  prevalence,  of  a  right 
doctrine  concerning  an  essential  qtiality  of  the  Divine  nature,*  held, 
however,  with  much  inconsistency  and  confosedness  of  thought,  neces- 
sarily arising  from  the  radical  error  of  polytheism.  Thus,  the  sea- 
nymph  who  appeared  to  Menelans  in  his  distress,  when  detained,  wind- 
bound,  in  a  desert  island,  and  of  whom  he  asks  the  information  necessary 
for  his  release,  alleging  as  the  ground  of  his  petition,  that  "  the  gods 
know  all  things,"  cannot  give  him  the  information  required,  but  refers 
him  to  another  deify.  When  Thetis,  the  sea-goddess,  rises  from  the 
ocean-depths  at  the  prayer  of  her  son  Achilles,  and  asks  him  what, is  his 
grief,  he  answers,  somewhat  impatiently,  **  Thou  knowest ;  why  should 
I  talk  to  thee  of  these  things,  who  knowest  them  all  ?  "  On  a  subsequent 
occasion,  Thetis  again  hears  his  lamentation  in  her  abode  beneath  the 
waves ;  but  we  learn  from  her  complaint  addressed  to  her  sister  Nereids 
that  she  does  not  know  the  cause  of  his  sorrow,  and  must  visit  him  to 
ascertain  it.  It  is  mentioned,  as  a  common  saying,  that  Zeus  is,  in 
understanding,  above  all  others,  both  gods  and  men ;  (/{.  xiii.  631 ;] 
he  is  described  as  superior  to  his  brother,  the  great  ocean-god,  Poseidon 
(Neptune,)  chiefly  in  this — ^that  he  possesses  more  extensive  knowledge. 
{II,  xiii.  855.)  Yet  he  is  liable  to  deception.  This  very  Poseidon,  afraid 
of  his  power  and  not  daring  openly  to  oppose  his  will,  secretly,  and 
without  his  knowledge,  assists  the  Greeks.  And  impositions  are  prac- 
tised upon  him  by  other  gods.  Such  stories,  and  the  contradictory 
incidents  before  noticed,  however  subversive  of  the  claims  of  the  actual 
beings  concerning  whom  they  are  related  to  be  considered  omniscientt 
are  yet  .evidently  not  irreconcilable  with  the  idea  of  Omoiscienoe,  as  a 
quality  residing  in  a  personal  Being,  or  vnth  the  belief  of  its  existence 
somewhere,  somehow  in  a  Divine  nature,  uid  of  its  exercise  in  regard  to 
the  a£fairs  and  destinies  of  men. 

A  similar  inconsistency  is  to  be  noticed  between  the  whole  mythological 
structure  of  the  poems— all  the  accounts  given  in  them  of  tiie  actions, 
Bufiferings,  and  feelings  of  the  gods — and  a  remarkable  sentiment  which 
the  poet  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Achilles,  when  consoling  Priam  for  the 
death  of  his  son.  Hector : — 

**  For  thus  have  the  gods  allotted  to  wretched  mortals 
To  live  in  sorrow,  but  th^  themselves  are  without  grief  and  care." 

— iZ.  xxiv.  625. 

The  mother  of  the  speaker  is  a  goddess ;  and,  on  almost  every  occa- 
sion of  her  appearance,  she  is  represented  as  uttering  lamentations,  and 
shedding  abundant  tears,  over  the  destiny  of  her  son,  who,  she  knows, 
is  fated  to  perish  in  the  war  of  Troy.  Nor  can  it  be  alleged  that  Achilles, 
when  he  asserts  that  the  gods  are  themselves  free  from  **  grief  and  care," 
must  be  understood  to  be  speaking  of  the  superior,  as  distinguished 
from  the  inferior,  deities ;  for,  in  the  first  book  of  the  Iliads  when  urging 
Iris  mother  to  prefer  to  Zeus,  the  request,  the  fuiaiment  of  which  con- 
siitutes  the  main  plot  of  the  poem,  he  reminds  her  how  often  he  had 
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Heailrd  her  boasting  of  theservioe  which  she  had  rendered  to  Zens  in  deliver- 
ing him  from  a  terrible  danger.  So  that  he,  at  least,  was  aware  that 
eyen  the  snpreme  of  the  immortals  was  liable  to  anxiety  and  trouble. 

The  mythology  is  thus  seen  to  have  been  apparently  at  irreconcilable 
variance  with  the  religion  of  the  age.  For  unquestionably  we  must 
accept  the  theological  sentiments  enunciated  by  the  poet,  rather  than 
the  incidents  in  his  narration,  or  the  legends  which  he  introduces,  as 
expressive  of  articles  of  his  faith,  as  indicating  his  real  belief,  and  that 
of  the  people  of  his  time,  with  respect  to  the  Divine  nature.  If  they  had 
had  no  theology  but  such  as  was  derived  from  the  myths  preserved  by 
Homer,  or  such  as  is  suggested  by  many  of  the  incidents  invented  by 
Homer,  the  sentiment  we  have  just  been  considering,  as  well  as  those 
concerning  the  Omnipotence  and  Omniscience  of  Deifcy,  would  have  beeri 
impossible.  This  better  theology,  which  supplied  just  conceptidns  of  the 
l>ivine  attributes,  must  have  resulted  from  the  prevalence,  among  an 
intellectual  race,  of  habits  of  deep  and  serious  thought  on  the  subject  of 
the  Godhead,  or  from  the  traditions  of  an  older  and  purer  faith,  which 
continually  asserted  the  power  of  its  intrinsic  truth  by  successfully  con- 
tradicting, in  reflecting  minds  and  on  great  occasions,  the  follies  and 
falsehoods  of  polytheism.  Perhaps  it  was  due  to  both  eauses.  The 
latter,  if  it  existed,  must  necessarily  have  involved  the  former.  The 
sayings  which  have  been  already  noticed  have  certainly  the  tone  of 
received  and  oonunonly-quoted  maxims,  such  as  may  well  be  understood 
to  have  embodied  the  wisdom  of  earlier  generations.  And  such  apoph- 
thegms could  not  be  current  among  a  people  intelligent  enough  to 
appreciate  the  Homeric  poetry,  without  frequently  attracting  special 
attention  to  their  meaning,  particularly  in  circumstances  similar  to  those 
in  which  they  are  represented  by  the  poet  to  have  been  used  by  his 
personages — circumstances  in  which  men  felt  their  own  helplessness, 
their  ignorance,  their  misery.  But  account  for  it  as  we  may,  there  cer- 
tainly existed  in  the  Homeric  mind  and  period,  a  religion  of  a  dogmatic 
character,  which  recognised  certain  great  truths  concerning  Deity,  and 
was  in  respect  of  these  truths,  directly  contradictory  to  the  poetic  and 
popular  mythology. 

Still  more  strilting  is  the  contrast  between  the  turpitude  of  many  of 
the  actions  ascribed  to  the  gods  in  the  myths  and  narratives  of  the  Ili4id 
and  Odyssey f  and  some  of  the  assertions  made  respecting  their  moral 
government  of  mankind.  They  are,  the  highest  of  them,  guilty  of 
violence,  injustice,  deceit,  and  nearly  every  kind  of  iniquity,  towards 
each  other  and  towards  mortals.  Yet,  in  the  Odyssey f  the  swine-herd 
Eumsus,  himself  the  personification  of  a  simple-minded  religious  man, 
says,  when  speaking  of  the  suitors  of  his  queen,  Penelope,  as  persons 
who  are  heedless  of  Divine  retribution : — 

**  Not  wicked  actions  de  the  blessed  gods  approve, 
But  they  honour  jastice,  and  righteous  deeds  of  men." 

Ulysses,  in  the  same  discourse,  tells  of  one  who  restrained  others  from 
murderous  violence,  because  "  he  had  a  solenui  fear  of  the  wrath  of  Zeus« 
the  god  of  strangers,  who  is  sure  to  visit  evil  deeds  upon  the  doers." 
{Odys.t  xiv,  88.  288.)  Again»  Eumsus,   deprecating    the   supposition 
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that  ho  oonld  take  away  the  life  of  one  who  had  been  his  gaeBt^  Bays, 
ironioally, 

"  With  a  good  heart,  truly,  after  that,  should  I  pray  to  Zens  I " 

^JMd.,  406. 

His  sentiment  is  preoiaely  that  of  the  inspired  writer,  "  The  sacrifioe  of 
the  wicked  is  an  abomination  to  the  Lord.'* — Briiiah  and  Foreign 
Evangelical  Beview. 


BELEOT  UTEBART  NOTICES. 


tTha  huwrtionof  the  title  of  any  paUioatlfla  In  tUa  lift  if  not  to  be  eouidered  •■  pledging  ne  to 
the  epprotetion  of  ita  eontents,  ooleBs  it  be  Moompenied  byeome  eipiemi  intimatioa  of  our  fsvonw 
•Ue  opinion.  Nor  ie  the  omlasion  of  any  sneh  intimation  to  be  tegaided  as  indicating  a  oontzary 
Qplnion.    Cor  limita,  and  other  reaaonri,  impoee  on  ne  the  neeewily  of  eeleetion  and  hrerity.J 


A  CoUecHon  of  Hfmnt,  for  (Tie 
Use  of  the  People  called  Meth^ 
odista.    By  the  Bev,  John  Wesley, 
M.A.f  eometime  Fellow  of  Lincoln 
College,    Oxford.      With   a  new 
SupplemenL    London  :  Wesleyan 
Conference  Office.      1875. — ^It    is 
not  necessary  to  bespeak  the  in- 
terest   of   onr    readers    in    this 
annotmoement.     Since  the   Oon- 
ferenee  of   1874  decided  on  the 
preparation  of  a  new  Supplement 
to   onr.  Hymn-Book,  expectation 
has    been    strongly   excited,   and 
the   intimation  that  it  has  been 
completed,  and  is  nearly  ready  for 
general  sale,  will  be  welcomed  by 
thousands  thronghont  the  country. 
Before  directing  attention  to  the 
work  itself,  a  brief  retumS  of  its 
history  will  perhaps  be  acceptable, 
especially  to  our  younger  readers. 
In  the  I^faoe  to  the  Hymn-Book, 
Mr.  Wesley  allndes  to  the  "  varioiis 
Hymn-books"    published  by  his 
brother   and  himself  during  the 
previous  *'  forty  years ; "  and  col- 
lectors know  that  about  fifty  such 
were  published,  the  greater  por- 
tion consisting  of  original  hymns 
by  (he  two  brothers.     No  wonder 


that  Mr.  Wesley  remarked,  "Those 
that  have  purchased  them  are,  as 
it  were,  bewildered  in  the  immense 
variety.*'  In  1780,  therefore,  he 
compiled  that  Collection  which, 
with  some  subsequent  additions, 
has  eyer  since  been  used  in  the 
public  worship  of  God  by  our  own 
Body.  The  book,  as  issued  by  Mr. 
Weiley,  contained  five  hundred  and 
twenty-five  hymns,  and  it  was  his 
last  great  work.  It  conunenoed 
with  hymn  1,  "  0  for  a  thousand 
tongues  to  sing  I  *'  and  ended  with 
hymn  689  of  the  present  book« 
'*Lift  up  your  hearts  to  things 
above."  Some  alterations  weremade 
in  subsequent  editions  during  Mr. 
Wesley's  life,  and  a  few  more  at  later 
dates ;  the  hymns  added  after  his 
death  being  distinguishedt  in  later 
editions,  by  an  asterisk  prefixed. 
Except  some  unwanraniable  changes 
made  in  1797,  afterwards  rejeeted, 
and  the  insertion  of  a  small 
group  of  hymns  for  use,  chiefly,  in 
the  administration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  it  remained  without  serious 
alteration  down  to  1880.  A  Sup- 
plement was  then  compiled,  by 
authority  of  the  Conference,    of 
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more  than  two  htmdred  hymns,  sons  thzonghont  the  Connexion, 

which  has  Bince  formed  an  inte-  The  result  now  lies  hefore  as  in  a 

gral  part  of  the  book.    The  design  goodly   volnme  of  more  than  a 

of  this  Supplement,  as  set  forth  by  thousand  hymns,  in  foolscap  8to. 

its  Compilers,  was  '*  to  famish  a  and   excellent  type,  for  two  shil- 

greater  number  of  hymns  suitable  lings ;   other  editions,  of   various 

for  public  worship,  for  festivals,  sizes  and  prices,  being  in  course  of 

and  for  occasional  services,  than  preparation   for    general   sale  in 

are  found  in  that  invaluable  Col-  January  next, 

lection  in  common  use."    It  is  but  The  book  may  now  be  regarded 

bare  justice  to    those    able  and  a^  consiBting  of  three  main  divi- 

▼enerable  men  to  say  that  their  sions :  the  first  part  (Hynms  1  to 

selection  was  admirably  made  from  589)  being  nearly  the  same  as  the 

the  matexial  at  their  command,  Hymn-Book  still  in  use;  the  second 

and  that  it  served   its    purpose  part  (Hymns  540  to  641)  being  ver« 

welL  sions  of  selected  Psalms ;  and  the 

Since  the  date  of  that  oompila-  third  part  (Hymns  642  to  1026) 

tion,  there  has  been  (as  is  well  including  most  of  the  hymns   of 

known)  an  extraordinary  outburst  the  former  Supplement,  along  with 

of  sacred  song,  both  in  this  coun-  many  additions  from  the  stores  of 

try  and  in  America.    It  would  far  recent    Hymnody.      This    notice 

exceed  our  limits  to  enumerate  a  must  be  confined  to  a  glance  at 

tithe  of  the  mere  names  of  those  the  changes  made  in  the  first  divi- 

who  have  contributed  to  this  happy  sion,  reserving  the  remaining  two  for 

addition  to  religious  literature;  but  another  month, 

we   are   content  to  remark  that  The  alterations  may  be  smnma- 

among  them  may  be  found  those  rized  as  follows : — 

of  men  of  high  social  rank,  of  dis-  Ist.  There  are  some  slight  verbal 

tioguished  scholars,   of  profound  changes,    one    word     or   phrase 

divines,  of  brilliant  preachers,  and  being  substituted  for  another.    We 

**  of   honourable    women    not    a  could  have  wished  for  one  more  of 

few;"  and  these  confined  to  no  these,namely,  that  in  hymn  424  the 

particular  branch  of  the  Church  of  word  "  earthly"  in  the  first  line 

Christ.    While  in  the  vast  mass  of  the  second  stanza,  had  been 

of  hynms  recently  produced,  there  altered   into  "  earthy"  as  origi- 

are  some  which,  from    their  in-  nally  printed, 

herent  feebleness,  will  speedily  die;  2Qd.  From    about    twenty-two 

there  are,  on  the  other  hand,  many  hymns  one  or  more  stanzas  have 

instinct  with   the  fire   of  lyrical  been  omitted, 

genius,    and  pervaded  with  deep  8rd.  Twelve  hymns  have  one  or 

devotion,  which,  once  heard,  are  more  stanzas  added  to  them.    The 

treasured  in  the  heart,  and  which,  greater  number  of  these  changes, 

in  private  or  in  public  use,  are  well  whether  by  addition  or  omission, 

fitted  to  fan  the  flame  of  religious  are,  in  our  judgment,  for  the  better, 

feeling.    When,  therefore,  in  1874,  4th.   One  hymn,   (411,)  is  com- 

the  Conference   deemed   that  the  piled  from  two  stanzas  of  others, 

time  had  come  for  a  revision  and  5th.  Ten  hymns  are  wholly  omit- 

extensionofthe  Hymn-Book,  it  was  ted,  their  places   being   supplied 

in  full  accord  with  the  feeling  and  chiefly  by  hymns  from  the  former 

the  udgment  of  very  many  per-  Sapplement.    Valid  reasons,  we 
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think,  may  be  asBigned  for  all  these 
omiBsions. 

6th.  Three  others  have  been 
transferred  to  the  new  Bnppleznent, 
and  are  placed  in  a  more  suitable 
connection  than  formerly.  One 
of  these  we  mast  not  dismiss  with- 
out remark.  Hynm  156  was 
arranged,  by  Mr.  Wesley  himself, 
from  two  distinct  hymns,  the  first 
verse  of  one  being  prefixed  to  the 
second  and  third  of  another,  the 
first  verse  of  which  was  omitted. 
This  was  one  of  the  rare  instances 
in  which  our  Founder's  judgment 
and  good  taste  might  justly  be 
deemed  at  fault.  The  hymn  is 
now  restored  to  its  integrity  by  the 
severed  verses  being  retmited  to 
the  first  one ;  and  the  other  two 
stanzas  now  removed  from  it  will 
be  found  with  their  proper  com- 
mencing stanza  as  hymn  968  of  the 
new  Supplement,  constituting,  as 
we  think,  the  most  beautiful  morn- 
ing hymn  ever  written. 

It  ought  to  be  mentioned,  that  the 
names  of  the  writers  of  the  various 
hynms  are  given  in  the  Index  to 
the  first  lines.  Many  will  welcome 
this.  The  hymns  are  numbered 
in  prominent  ^e,  so  that  they 
alone  may  be  used  in  announce- 
ments frt>m  the  pulpit,  though  the 
pagination  is  given  in  smaller  type 
for  the  use  of  the  binder. 

We  must  only  add  an  expression 
of  our  personal  satisfaction,  that 
this  portion  of  the  Hynm-Book 
remains  substantially  unaltered, 
since  it  not  only  contains  an  un- 
rivalled body  of  hynms  of  an 
experimental  character,  but  is  in 
itself  a  most  important  historical 
document  and  symbol  to  universal 
Methodism. 

A  Commentary  on  the  ProverU, 
TVUhanewTrtMilation.  By  John 
MilUr,  Princeton,    New    Jereey, 


U.  8.  A.  London:  Diolnneon  and 
Bigham.  1875.— The  typogr^hy 
of  this  bulky  volume  has  an  Ameri* 
can  look,  and  our  first  impressioa 
to  that  effect  is  confirmed  by  an 
examination  of  the  contents:  the 
dash  and  daring  of  the  author  are 
American  throughout.  Who  is  he  f 
A  son  of  the  distinguished  Dr. 
Samuel  Miller,  of  Princeton  Col* 
lege,  he  inherits  not  a  little  of  his 
father's  ability,  manifests  a  large 
measure  of  the  same  Biblical  learn- 
ing, but  certainly  excels  him  in 
smartness  and  wit.  Mightily  abhor- 
ring "  fetish  "—denouncing  the  pre- 
ference of  the  authorised  verrion 
of  Scripture,  even  when  faulty,  to 
the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  i.e.,  an 
accurate  translation, — he  has  set 
himself  to  ascertain  the  actual 
meaning  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs. 
He  describes  himself,  andis  satisfied 
merely  to  be,  "a  seeker  of  the 
sense."  His  stand-point  in  this 
respect  is  sufficiently  set  forth  in 
his  own  question,  "  Ought  not  man 
to  strike  more  directly  for  the 
sense,  and  leave  all  lesser  considera- 
tions ?  "  In  this  sentiment  he  has 
the  fall  sympathy  of  all  true  students 
of  the  Word  of  God. 

This  volume  is  the  fimit  of  pro- 
longed and  patient  study,  and  is 
precisely  in  the  line  of  the  author's 
research.  Here  are  no  questions 
as  to  authorship  or  date  of  compo- 
sition ;  but,  accepting  to  all  appear- 
ance the  Solomonic  authorship  of 
the  whole  book,  Mr.  Miller  deals 
exclusively  with  the  meaning  of 
the  text :  he  obviously  hopes  that 
one  day  commentators  will  find  a 
dear  thread  of  oonnected  thought 
in  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  and  here 
is  his  contribution  towards  the 
desired  result.  We  have,  ^rst,  his 
new  translation— it  being  his  boast, 
or  at  least  avowal,  that  half  of  the 
renderings,  or  thereabouts,  involve 
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an  alteration  of  the  sense ;  secondly, 
a  detailed  commentary,  verse  by 
Terse  ;  and  lastlyi  an  Appendix*  con- 
taining a  classification  of  the  origi- 
nal expositions  here  offered  to  the 
Ohnroh. 

We  suppose  onr  author  to  endorse 
such  definitions  of  a  proverb  as 
have  been  generally  accepted.  Thus, 
Earl  Bnssell :  **  One  man's  wit,  and 
all  men*s  wisdom;"  Erasmus: 
*'  Gelebre  dictum,  scita  quapiam 
novitate  insigne ;  *'  Thomas  Fuller : 
"Much  matter  decocted  into  few 
words."  But  he  holds  that  the 
Proverbs  of  Solomon  are  jpw  se. 
He  argues  that  they  must  have 
tiiree  traits :  wisdom,  spirituality, 
and  connection.  Such  is  his  postu- 
late. Considering  the  rank,  wisdom, 
and  inspiration  of  the  writer,  the 
Proverbs  cannot  be  commonplace ; 
^ey  cannot  be  of  a  secular  cha- 
racter, but  must  contain  a  designed 
spiritual  sense  ;  and  there  must  be 
a  line  of  connection  all  through. 
Such  are  the  a  priori  considera- 
tions which  have  served  to  sharpen 
the  intellect  of  this  exegete,  and  to 
give  direction  to  his  inquiries. 

And  we  arebound  to  say  that,  while 
there  is  an  element  of  pretentious- 
ness, if  not  of  arrogance  and  dog- 
matism, in  the  confidence  with 
which  he  propounds  his  views,  Mr. 
Miller  has  produced  a  valuable  help 
to  the  study  of  this  important  part 
of  Scripture.  In  many  cases,  the 
phraseology  which  he  would  substi- 
tute is  rather  windy,  and  high- 
sounding,  beside  the  grand  old  sim- 
ple Saxon  to  which  we  have  been 
accustomed,  and  in  other  oases  his 
proposed  renderings  are  manifestly 
wrong,  but  in  very  many  more  he 
has  shed  light  on  the  line  of  teaching 
which  the  book  contains.  Take 
the  superscription  and  motto  (i.  1-7) 
as  a  fair  example  of  his  work : — 
''Proverbs  of    Solomon,   Son   of 
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David,  King  of  Israel.  To  know 
wisdom  and  admonition ;  to  put 
a  distinct  meaning  into  discrimi- 
nated speeches;  to  accept  olear^ 
sighted  admonition,  is  righteous* 
ness  and  judgment  and  right 
behaviour.  In  order  to  give  sub* 
tlety  to  the  simple ;  to  the  child 
knowledge  and  thorough  thought ; 
the  wise  man  will  hear,  and 
increasingly  acquire;  and  a  man 
already  become  discerning,  wUl  gain 
iu  capability  to  guide.  For  putting 
a  distinct  meauiug  into  a  proverb 
or  an  enigma;  into  the  words 
of  the  wise  and  their  intricate 
things ;  the  fear  of  Jehovah  is  the 
main  knowledge ;  a  wisdom  and  a 
discipline  that  fools  despise." 

We  bear  nothing  but  goodwill 
towards  honest  and  competent,  by 
which  we  understand,  scholarly  and 
Christian,  interpreters  of  Holy  Writ. 
Let  every  one  such  add  his  stone 
to  the  cairn ;  by  degrees  we  shall 
get  indefinitely  near  to  a  perfect 
exhibition  of  the  mind  of  the  Spuitf 
This  fresh  and  racy  book  is  no  in- 
considerable addition  to  the  material 
which  is  being  prepared  towards  so 
desirable  a  result. 

A  Popular  Commentary  on  the 
New  Testament  By  D.  D.  Whe- 
don,  D.D.  Vol.  III.  Acte-Bo^ 
mane.  London  :  Hodder  and 
Stoughton. — ^The  third  volume  of 
this  work  is  quite  equal  to  the  for- 
mer two,  of  which  we  gave  a  judg- 
ment a  short  time  ago.  It  contains  a 
brief,  but  valuable  Introduction,  the 
subject  of  which  is  the  "  accuracy 
of  the  New  Testament  Greek ; "  and 
the  analyses  of  the  Acts  and  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  will  be  found 
of  great  service  to  students.  The 
notes  on  Bomans  are  based  on  the 
pre-Augustinian  Theology,  and  are, 
therefore,  neither  Calvinistic  nor 
Antinomian._On  chapter  viL  18- 
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25,  Dr.  Whedon  obaarveB,  that "  for 
the  first  three  oentories  the  entire 
Christian  Church  with  one  aeeord 
applied  "  the  passage  *'  solely  to  the 
nnregenerate  man.  It  seemed  too 
low  a  moral  pictore  for  a  posses- 
Bor  of  a  new  Christian  life,  as  the 
Apostle,  in  the  main  onrrent  of 
thought,  is  desorihing.  Its  applica- 
tion to  tiie  regenerate  sum  was  first 
invented  by  Augustine,  who  was 
followed  by  many  eminent  Dootors 
of  the  middle  ages.  After  the 
Beformation,  the  interpretation  by 
Augustine  was  largely  adopted, 
especially  by  the  followers  of  Cal- 
yin.  Atthe  present  day,  the  Church 
generally,  Greek,  Boman,  Pro- 
testant, including  some  of  the  latest 
commentators,"  (Mayer  for  exam- 
ple,) <'haye  returned  to  the  just 
interpretation  as  held  by  the  primi- 
tive Church." 

There  are  some,  however, 
even  among  Evangelical  noinisters, 
who  ding  to  the  perverted 
view,  and  cannot  get  rid  of 
the  semi-antinomianism  of  Augus- 
tine. This  great  man  was  the 
author  of  much  mischief.  He  was, 
doubtless,  possessed  of  wonderful 
abilities,  but  there  is  scarcely  a 
"Father,"  so-called,  who  made 
such  mistakes  in  theology  as  he. 
We  say  this  without  hesitation,  and 
the  readers  of  the  new  translation 
of  his  works  will  have  need  to  be 
on  their  guard.  Augustine  is  not 
generally  a  safe  guide  to  follow. 
We  areglad  that  Dr.  Whedon  is  no 


disciple  of  his,  as  indeed  no  If  etlio- 
dist  can  be  on  questions  relating  to 
the  "  decrees  "  of  God. 

We  much  like  the  appearance  of 
these  volumes :  they  are  beautifully 
printed,  well  illustrated,  and  are 
not  too  large  to  carry  in  the  pooket. 
Our  Sunday-school  teachers  would 
do  well  to  procure  them* 

Four  YeoTB^  Campaign  in  India. 
By  WiUiam  Taylor,  Author  of 
**Cdliforrnan  Life  ilUuiraied,'' 
eie.f  etc.  London:  Hodder  and 
Stoughton, 

Two  hundred  Sketehee  and  Out- 
lines of  Sermont.  ByJabeMBunu, 
D,D.fLL,D,  London:  Diehineon 
and  Higham* 

Frohleme  of  FaUh,  A  CoMri- 
hution  to  preeent  Controvereiee. 
Being  a  Third  Series  of  LeeUurea 
to  Young  Men^  delivered  at  iha 
Presbyterian  CoUege^  QuemC% 
Square  Mouse,  London.  WUh  a 
Preface  by  the  B&v.  J,  Oswald 
Dykes,  D,D,  London  :  Hodder 
and  Stoughton. 

Holiness:  Scriptural  and  Prac- 
tieal.  With  Prefatory  NoU  by  the 
Bev,  J.  Tinson  Wrenford,  PhJ)^ 
Vicar  of  St.  Paul's,  Newport, 
Hon.  London :  Hodder  and 
Stoughton. 

The  Bible-reader's  Assistant. 
Being  a  complete  Index  and  eon" 
cise  Dictionary  of  the  Holy  BMe. 
By  the  Bev.  John  Barr,  A  new 
Editionf  revised  and  enlarged. 
London :  BlacMe  and  Son. 
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THB  TUBKISB  DEFALCATION. 

The  recent  announcement  of  the 
Turkish  Government  to  those  who 
have  lent  it  money,  to  the  effect 
that  henceforth  it  will  pay  interest 
on  its  obligations  to  the  extent  only 


of  one  half  in  specie,  has  been  a 
surprise  and  shock  to  the  mercan- 
tile community.  The  misfortune 
IS  one  of  the  greatest  that  has  ever 
befallen  investors  in  Foreign  seen- 
rities.    Instead  of  paying  its  oredi- 
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ion  some  twelye  millionB  and  a 
half  Bterling  annually,  Turkey  has 
suddenly  and  cortly  declared  it  will 
in  fatore  pay  them  only  six  millions 
and  a  quarter  in  cash,  and  the  rest 
in    bills,   bonds,   coupons, — some 
hind  of  paper, — ^whioh,  of  course, 
being  held  to  represent  a  Govem- 
meni  that  repudiates  its  debts,  must 
be  of  little  worth.    Nor  is  this  all. 
No  one  can  point  out  why  this  policy 
may  not  be  extended  by  an  absolute 
Govemment, — ^the  personal  rule  of 
the  Sultan ;  the  peremptory  refusal 
to  pay  in  money  half  the  interest  on 
his  Loans  may,  for  any  check  on  the 
dishonest  act  that  exists  to  give  a 
ray  of  hope   to   his  creditors,  be 
applied  to  the  whole,  should  a  suffi- 
cient reason  suggest  itself  to  his 
"  Highness  "  for  such  a  fraud.    It 
is  stated  that   the  Turkish  Bond- 
holders as  a  dass  have  lost  upwards 
of  fifty-three  millions  sterling,  out 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty-seven  mil- 
lions  on   which   they  confidently 
reckoned  six  months  ago.    To  this 
extent  have   Turkish    and    allied 
securities  been  depreciated  by  the 
rumours  that  have  preceded,  and 
the  alarm  that  has  followed,  this 
almost  unprecedented  repudiation 
of  national  indebtedness.  True,  the 
Bondholders   have  themselves  to 
blame.    Some  of  them  are  gam- 
blers and  speculators,  for   whom 
we  have  no  pity ;  others  have  not 
been  proof  to  temptation  in  the 
shape   of  high  interest  for   their 
money;   and  none  perhaps  suffi- 
ciently attended  to  the  safe  princi- 
ples and  conditions  of  investment, 
•<  the  neglect  of  which  is  as  certain 
to  bring  defeat  and  ruin  as  any 
other  of  the  mistakes  into  which 
even  wise   men    sometimes  fall." 
But  whatever  explanation  may  be 
made,  or  distribution  of  the  fault 
attempted,  the  hard  fact  remains — 
a  large  amount  of  capital  is  suddenly 


lost,  and  its  late  owners  have  no 
remedy. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  grave  polit- 
ical   complications    may    spring, 
and  that  quickly,  out  of  this  act  of 
infatuation  on  Ihe  part  of  Turkey. 
The  promised  *'  reforms  *'  to  which 
the   deluded   creditor   is  pointed 
while  robbed  of  half  his  property, 
so  far  from  being  a  guarantee  for 
his  ultimate  safety,  are  further  from 
fulfilment  than  before;  nay,  their 
successfol  initiation  under  present 
circumstances  is  more  difficult  than 
ever.  The  Bondholders  to  whom  the 
Sultan  is  indebted  have  no  claim 
upon  the  respectiye  Governments 
to  which  they  belong  to  champion 
their  cause  by  squadrons  and  iron- 
clads.   They  enjoyed  their  twelve 
or   thirteen  per   cent,  for  many 
years  at  their  private  risk,  and  now 
cannot   with   propriety  ask  their 
ooimtrymen  to  insist  on  the  recog- 
nition of  their  rights  by  force  of 
arms.  And  yet  political  convulsion 
in  the  Turldsh  Empire  is  almost 
certain  to  follow:  the  balance  be- 
tween the  several  forces  that  have 
hitherto  enabled  it   to   maintain 
some  tolerable  appearance  of  integ- 
rity and  unity  in  the  face  of  all  its 
distractions     is     rudely    shaken 
from  a  fresh  quarter.  The**  Eastern 
Question,"  in  fact,  may  be  expected 
ere  long  to  drift  into  sinister  pro- 
minence, this   time  probably  not 
without  violent   issues.     Not  the 
least  curious  of  the  problems  which 
the  evolution  of  modem  States  has 
in  store  for  us,  or  our  posterity,  is 
the  precise  part  which  the  new 
power  of  a  united  Germany  wiU 
play  in  the  act  of  driving  the  last  of 
the  Othmans  across  the  Bosphoms, 
in   the    interests    of    Protestant 
Europe* 

THB  EXPBBOB  WILLIAM  IN  ITALY. 

Few  historieal  situations  have 
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been  more  piqxumtly  saggestiye 
than  that  witnessed  at  the  present 
moment  in  Italy.  The  Emperor 
William  is  reoeived  at  Milan  with 
as  much  popular  enthusiasm  as 
was  manifested  when  Napoleon 
the  Third  appeared,  fresh  from 
8olferino,  as  the  Deliyerer  of  the 
Italian  people.  Who  oonld  have 
thought  in  1859  that  in  one  short 
year,  or  less,  the  Emperor  would 
lay  daim  to  Savoy,  and  that  it 
would  be  aoeorded  to  Franoe  by 
treaty  with  Italy?  The  freedom 
of  Lombardy  from  the  sway  of 
the  foreigner  was,  doubtless,  an 
important  aohievement,  and  the 
Itidians,  in  the  freshness  of  their 
gratitude,  paid  a  large  prioe  for  it 
when  they  parted  with  that  portion 
of  their  territory  which  had  nursed 
the  House  of  Savoy,  and  oontained 
the  birth-plaoe  of  tiie  foremost 
of  her  patriots.  But  Italy  was 
steadily  set  upon  having  Bome 
restored  to  her ;  and,  now  that 
their  aspirations  are  realised,  the 
policy  and  the  men  who  made 
Bome  the  head  of  a  united  king- 
dom, are  objects  of  unbounded 
admiration  and  encomium.  Prince 
Bismarck  is  not  in  attendance  on 
his  Imperial  master;  a  fact  that 
must  go  for  what  it  is  worth  in 
our  estimate  of  the  probabilities 
of  a  united  and  invigorated  policy 
of  Q«rmany  and  Italy  against  the 
Ultramontanes.  For  the  present, 
at  least  to  outsiders,  the  hopes  of 
the  Bomish  party  seem  to  ebb 
away  very  sensibly.  It  has  been 
remarked,  **  That  an  Italian  sove- 
reign should  salute  and  entertain  a 
German  monarch  is  no  new  thing. 
But  that  the  King  of  Italy  should 
have  a  German  Emperor  as  his 
guest,  is  a  ciroumstanoe  which 
would  have  been  deemed  incredible 
not  many  years  ago.*'  One  cannot 
but  feel  satisfaction  at  the  vast  dif- 


ference perceptible  sinoe  the  Sar- 
dinians at  Milan  capitulated  to 
Badetzky.  Indeed  events  have 
followed  each  other  in  one  direc- 
tion— that  of  Bome  and  the  Vatican 
as  an  object  pursued  with  an  unde- 
viating  purpose — ^with  breathless 
haste.  It  is  but  twenty-four  yean 
since  Count  Gavour  became  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  a£hars  for  Sardinia ; 
twenty  since  the  Government  of 
Turin  signed  a  convention  with 
France  and  England,  agreeing  to 
supply  a  contingent  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand men  against  Bussia  in  the 
Crimean  war;  fifteen  smoe  Yictor 
Emmanuel  entered  the  kingdom  of 
Naples ;  and  scarcely  yet  five  sinoe 
he  suddenly  entered  Bome  as  the 
capital  of  his  kingdom.  All  this, — 
and  every  one  knows  what  goes  to 
fill  in  the  detail  of  the  sketch, — 
within  the  compass  of  one  genera- 
tion, with  some  years  to  spare  t 
Amidst  a  thousand  compUeations, 
and  perplexities,  and  "  asides,"  the 
main  action  of  a  great  drama 
moves  irresistibly  on  its  course. 
The  issue  may  even  yet  be 
reached  by  a  tortuous  course  of 
the  "kingdoms  of  the  world;**  as 
"  Bome  was  not  built  in  a  day,**  so 
neither  will  Spiritual  Bome  sink  to 
its  decay  in  some  sensational  hour; 
but  the  Emperor  William  adds 
another  impulse  towards  its  fall 
every  step  he  takes,  as  a  Protestant 
monarch,  south  of  the  Alps  which 
he  has  just  crossed. 

THE  ADMIBALTT  OOOUhAM  OV 

Fuarnvjc  biavbs. 

The  Admiralty  has  within  a 
short  time  repeatedly  had  its 
doings  brought  under  the  more 
than  ordinary  scrutiny  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  its  administration  is  certain 
to  undergo  eager  criticism  as  soon 
as  Parliament  assembles.  The  un- 
fortunate afibir  of  the  "  Mistletoe  *' 
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in  the  Solent  brought  its  tronbles; 
the  unqualified  oonfirmation  of  the 
sentence  of  the  court-martial  after 
the  investigation  into  the  causes  of 
the  loss  of  the  *'  Vanguard  '*  laid  the 
department  open,  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  to  an  imputation  of  a  mis- 
oarriage  of  justice ;  and  the  recent 
Circular,  which  directs  naval  officers 
to  deliver  up  to  their  claimant  owners 
or  masters  slaves  that  henceforth 
may  seek  the  protection  of  the  Bri- 
tish flag,  crowns  a  series  of  blimders 
more  easily  committed  than  recti- 
fied.  Lord  Derby  has  announced 
the  *' suspension  *'  of  the  instruc- 
tions on  the  subject  of  slavery  issued 
to  her  Majesty's  ships,  but  in  lan- 
guage which  shows  that  the  public 
must  still  be  on  its  guard.  "  The . 
statement  of  law  contained  in  the 
document  I  have  referred  to,**  he 
says,  "  whether  or  no  it  embodies 
the  popular  view  of  our  rights  and 
obligations,  is  simply  that  which  we 
have  received  on  the  highest  legal 
authority.  But  lookiog  at  the  oon- 
struotion  put  upon  it,  feeling  the 
extreme  inexpediency  of  exciting 
popular  passion  on  a  matter  which 
requires  careful  handling,  and  con- 
sidering that  the  question  dealt 
with  is  not  one  requiring  urgent 
haste,  we  think  it  better  to  cancel 
what  has  been  done,  so  that  the 
whole  question  may  be  considered 
de  navot  and  that  any  future  dis- 
cussion  upon  it  may  not  be  preju- 
diced.** 

These  last  words  of  the  Foreign 
Secretary  reveal  where  a  real 
danger  lies,  and  have  been  much 
commented  on.  '*What,'*  asks 
an  eloquent  correspondent  of  the 
'*  Watchman  '*  newspaper,  "  is  this 
about '  suspending  *  the  new  orders 
in  order  that  the  subject  may  be 
*  discussed  *  de  novo  f  Is  that  the 
meaning  of  Lord  Derby*s  not  very 
explicit  language  ?    Then  it  will  be 


well  for  him  to  be  at  onee  informed 
that  the  question  is  not  to  be  Fe« 
opened.  If  there  be  one  thing  on 
which  the  public  mind  in  Great 
Britain  is  irrevocably  made  up,  it  is 
that  for  evermore,  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  we  will  not  recognise 
the  legal  rights  of  a  slaveholder  as 
such ;  that  we  will  not  yield  up  to 
renewed  bondage  any  man  who 
has  been  happy  enough  to  escape 
from  it  and  find  refuge  on  any  part 
of  the  British  territory ;  and  that  a 
British  ship,  wherever  she  may  be, 
is  British  territory ;  and  our  flag 
shall  float  only  above  the  free  I 
Does  Lord  Derby  think  that  we 
shall  allow  that  battle  to  be  fought 
over  again  ?  that  any  assembly  of 
English  gentlemen  could  be  got  to 
listen  with  patience  to  a  plea,  how- 
ever ably  and  plausibly  put,  for  the 
rights  of  slaveholders?  that  the 
people  at  large  would  not  denotmoe 
and  poUtioally  annihilate  any 
Government  which  should  persist 
in  so  insulting  their  good  sense,  and 
outraging  their  best  and  moat 
generous  impulses?  It  must  not 
be.  We  must  have,  and  that  soon, 
the  promise  that  these  obnoxious 
and  disgracefiil  regulations  ^all  be 
quashed  once  for  all." 

As  to  the  philosophic  coolness 
with  which  Lord  Derby  regards  the 
subjeotas  one  not  requiring'*  urgent 
haste,"  the  ssme  writer  forcibly 
remarks  : — "  Happily  for  human- 
ity, men  of  another  stamp  are  in 
the  majority.  The  world  owes 
comparatively  little  to  thinkers 
who  are  never  betrayed  into  haste  or 
passionhowever  great  their  wrongs, 
however  sore  their  woes,  that  pass 
under  their  review.  For  anything 
that  Lord  Derby  can  show,  these 
orders  may  even  now  have  been 
acted  on  in  some  Ouban  or  other 
slaveholding  harbour.  There  has 
been  tioM  enough;  and  it  would  be 
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insofferable  to  hear  that  some  poor 
fellow,  confiding  in  our  reputation 
and  hospitality,  and  taking  refoge 
under  our  flag,  had  found  in  a 
British  naval  officer  not  a  Mend 
and  protector,  but  a  gaoler  in  the 
interests  of  the  said  poor  fellow's 
•legal  master/  Haste  I  there  is  and 
must  be  haste!  Urgency  I  the 
matter  is  indeed  urgent.  Already 
our  reputation,  won  at  so  vast  a 
cost,  has  been  seriously  impaired. 
Already  our  national  character  has 
been  seriously  lowered  in  both 
Europe  and  America.  The  wrong 
and  injury  are  very  real.  The 
world's  confidence  in  us  has  been 
shaken;  our  high  position  has  been 
compromised;  and  an  atonement 
as  effectual  and  as  speedy  as  cir- 
cumstances permit  must  be  made." 

But  the  most  serious  part  of  the 
business  is  to  follow : — 

"  The  strangest  thing  about  it 
all  is  to  hear  from  such  an  autho- 
rity that  the  Admiralty  obtained  the 
highest  legal  advice  as  to  the  law 
of  the  land  on  the  subject  of  the 
new  regulations.  It  is  now  more 
than  a  century  since  the  great  judg- 
ment of  Lord  Mansfield  in  the  case 
of  Somerset  was  dehvered.  That 
judgment  has  never  been  reversed, 
nor  even  called  in  question.  It  laid 
down  the  basis  and  the  principle 
on  which  all  subsequent  cases  of 
the  kind  have  been  decided.  It 
declared  the  ipio  facto  freedom  of 
every  inch  of  British  soil,  and  of 
every  human  being  that  stands 
upon  it;  and  it  proclaimed  that 
British  flhips  are  British  territory. 
If  this  really  be  the  law,  how  can 
it  possibly  be  legal  to  act  on  exactly 
the  opposite  principle?  How 
can  you  reconcile  with  this  the 
handing  of  the  fugitive  back  to  his 
master  on  the  ground  of  legal 
right  ?  Law  is  proverbially  a  very 
extraordinary  thing;   but  such  a 


contradiction  as  this  is  scarcely 
within  the  possibility  of  even  legal 
uncertainty. 

**  If,  however,  this  should  prove 
to  be  the  case ;  if  the  Acts  bearing 
on  this    question   have   been  so 
framed  as  to  leave  any  doubt  at  aU 
as  to  what  is  the  real  law  of  the 
case ;  if,  by  any  perverse  and  tor- 
tuous construction,  existing   law 
can   be  made  to  bear  any  such 
interpretation,  then  the  course  is 
equally  clear,  and  the  action  of  the 
country  will  be  equally  decisive. 
What  England  has  long  meant,  and 
still  means,  and  will  continue  to 
mean,  is  that  slavery  shall  never 
be  recognised  in  any  form  on  Bri- 
tish soil,  or  British  ships.    We  will 
not  have  it.    We  have  scouted  it, 
and  will  scout  it,  as  a  thing  to  be 
put  out  of  the  pale   of  civilized 
humanity.    On  that  point  there  is 
not  even  the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 
And  if  our  existing  laws  do  not  ex- 
pUcitly  represent  and  unmistakably 
give  effect  to  that  unchangeable 
purpose,  we  must  have  laws  that 
will.    That  it  should  be  possible  for 
any  Government  department  to  do 
as  the  Admiralty  has  done  in  this 
matter,  has  come  upon  the  country 
in  the  form  of  a  most  unexpected 
and  painful  surprise.    The  unques- 
tionable result  will  be  a  thorough 
and    critical   scrutiny   of  existing 
Acts  of  Parliament  on  the  subject ; 
and  then  such  action  as  such  scru- 
tiny may  show  to  be  necessary  for 
preventing  the  possibihty  of  such 
a  gross  mistake  in  future.   We  hope 
there  will  be  no  attempt  to  tamper 
with  the  public  mind,  no  disposi- 
tion to  play  and  trifle  with  the 
question.    Let  the  Government  set 
itself  right  with  the  nation ;  or  let 
the  nation  show  the  Government 
that,  in  its  estimation,  this  is  part 
of  'the  King's   business,'   and  it 
*  xequireth  haste.'  *' 
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Now  that  attention  has  been  thns 
directed  to  the  matter,  there  oan  be 
no  donbt  what  the  issne  will  be. 
What  has  been  the  law  of  England 
since  1772,  when  the  famons  judg- 
ment of  the  Gonrt  of  Queen's  Bench 
was  given  in  favour  of  the  black 
Somerset,  and  all  that,  in  the 
Colonies  and  on  board  the  Queen's 
ships,  has  since  followed  in  agree- 
ment with  that  judgment,  and  has 
been  universaUyrecognised  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  will  be  promptly 
and  signally  confirmed.  But  this  will 
not  allay  the  astonishment  so  widely 
felt  at  the  discovery  that  it  is  pos- 
sible for  a  mere  department  of  the 
State  to  arrogate  to  itself,  however 
momentarily.  Imperial  fanctions, 
and  to  tamper  so  seriously  with  the 
principles  of  the  Constitution.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  "Vanguard," 
some  unlucky  subordinate,  or  sub- 


ordinates, will  be  pitched  on  as 
scapegoats,  and  the  (Government 
may  be  let  oS  without  a  serious 
shi^e.  But  the  public  will  have, 
for  its  future  guidance,  to  carry  in 
mind  some  other  matters :  either 
the  present  Lords  of  the  Adnuralty 
issued  this  notable  Circular  with 
a  fall  knowledge  of  its  contents  and 
meaning, — and  then  one  must  judge 
what  becomes  of  their  fitness  for  the 
post  which  they  hold, — or  they  put 
it  forth  simply  as  the  tools  of  their 
officials:  for  some  idle  reason  or 
other,a  stroke  of  a  clerk's  pen  changes 
the  established  relation  of  theBritish 
people  to  the  slave  who  trusts  to  its 
power  and  flees  to  it  for  protection, 
elsewhere  denied !  In  any  case,  the 
community  has  good  cause  with 
anxiety  to  ask,  '*  Quis  custodiet 
ipsos  custodes  ?  " 
London,  Oct.  2l8t,  1875. 


PAPERS  ON  SUBJECTS  CONNECTED  WITH  FOREIGN 

MISSIONS : 

V. — THE  RESULTS  OP  THE  CONTROVERSY  IN  NORTH  INDIA  WITH 

MOHAMMEDANS. 'I' 


These  religious  controversies  have 
been  carried  on  with  the  Mohamme- 
dans, ever  since  1850,  throughout 
North  India;  and  during  this  period 
of  twenty-five  years  many  books 
have  been  written  by  both  parties.  In 
my  opinion,  the  real  controversy  was 
commenced  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pfander. 
The  Mizan  ul  Haqq  is  the  most 
important  of  the  works  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Pfander,  and  it  has  been  very 
widely  circulated  and  very  gene- 
rally read.  Another  excellent  book, 
the  HaU  ul  Ashkal,  was  written 
by  the  same  author,  and  it,  too,  has 
solved  many  difficulties.  Several 
other  smaller  works  have  also  been 
sent  forth  in  defence  of  Christianity. 
But  the    Mohammedan  Moulvies 


have  resisted  their  attacks  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power,  and  have 
published  many  books  in  defence 
of  their  religion.  There  are,  how- 
ever, only  three  works  which  have 
been  written  by  them  which  are 
deserving  of  much  consideration, 
namely,  the  Istafsar,  the  Izalatul 
Auham,  and  the  Ijaz-i-Iswi ;  and 
these  books  contain  quite  enough 
to  mislead  their  perusers,  and  to 
fill  their  hearts  with  suspicions 
against  Christianity;  unless,  indeed, 
they  have  also  read  the  books  on 
the  Christian  side.  The  ChristianSi 
by  God's  great  mercy,  have  been 
able  to  defeat  completely  the 
Mohammedan  leaders. 
Amongst  those  books  written  in 
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defence  of  our  £uih,  the  following 
works  have  been  published  by  my- 
self, viz.,  the  Tahqiq  nl  Iman,  the 
Hidayai  nl  Maslimin,  and  the 
TawarUdi-i-Mohammadi,  which, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  have  been 
widely  oironlated  through  the  conn- 
tiy,  and  the  reenlts  have  given 
canse  for  much  thankfdlness. 

We  can,  I  think,  now  say  that 
the  oontroyersy  has  virtnally  been 
completed,  and  that,  too,  snooess- 
fally ;  and  that,  through  God^s 
grace,  the  Christians  have  obtained 
a  complete  victory,  while  our  oppo- 
nents have  been  signally  defeated, 
and  the  vanity  and  emptiness  of 
their  argoments  have  been  clearly 
demonstrated. 

TBB  BATTLE  WB  HAVE  FOUaHT. 

I.  Our  controversies  have  been 
particularly  directed  against  Mo- 
hammedanism, but  have  not  yet 
had  any  special  reference  to  atheism, 
nor  to  common  wickedness,  nor 
even  to  the  different  reasonings  of 
particular  sects. 

As  Mohammedanism  is  based  on 
the  Kuran  and  Had  is,  the  real  ten- 
dency of  the  Kuran  and  Hadis  has 
been  clearly  revealed,  so  that  every 
one  can  now  see  what  Islam  really  is. 

II.  We  have  urged  special  argu- 
ments against  Islam  and  its 
founder : — 

1st.  That  Mohammed  was  not  a 
man  of  holy  character,  as  were 
other  prophets.  The  Tawarikh-i- 
Mohammadi  (compiled  from  Mo- 
hammedan authorities)  has  clearly 
revealed  the  nature  of  his  private 
life  and  character. 

2nd.  That  the  opinions  and  fan- 
cies of  Mohammed  have  not  the 
least  likeness  to  the  sacred  thoughts 
of  the  prophets,  and  that  he  had 
himself  none  of  the  marks  and  signs 
by  which  a  true  prophet  is  at  once 
discovered. 


8rd.  Thai  the  duties  enjoined  by 
Mohammed  are  quite  difKdrent  from 
those  of  true  prophets,  and  are 
also  often  contrary  to  reason. 

4th.  That  some  of  his  assertions 
regarding  the  Holy  Scriptures  are 
manifestly  untruths,  such  as  the 
alteration  of  the  present  text,  and 
the  assertion  that  God's  Word  has 
been  repeatedly  annulled. 

5th.  That  the  claim  of  Moham- 
med that  anything  is  foretold  of 
him  in  the  Bible  has  been  proved 
to  be  totally  false.  Not  one  book 
in  the  Scripttires  contains  any  men- 
tion or  prophecy  of  him. 

We  have  replied  to  the  objec- 
tions of  Mohammedans  against 
Christianity  in  such  a  manner  that 
their  tongues  have  been  silenced. 
But  it  is  out  of  human  power  to 
remove  sheer  obstinacy. 

III.  Now  that  the  eontroversy 
has*  been  brought  down  to  its  pre- 
sent stage,  and  the  arguments  both 
of  Mohammedans  and  Christians 
have  been  detailed  at  length  in 
books,  every  reasonable  man  is 
able,  by  a  perusal  of  the  works 
written  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  to  decide  on  the  respective 
merits  of  these  different  creeds. 

lY.  During  this  time  the  Mo- 
hammedans have  exerted  the  whole 
of  their  force,  and  yet  have  met 
with  only  defeat  in  this  controversy, 
and  they  have  nothing  new  to  put 
forward ;  whilst,  by  God's  grace, 
not  only  has  the  Christian  power 
been  preserved  unreduced,  but 
Christian  knowledge  is  now  become 
so  extended  that  it  is  a  thousand 
times  greater  than  before. 

Y.  The  time  has  now  arrived 
when  any  Mohammedan  who 
desires  to  oppose  the  Christians  by 
means  of  the  Kuran  and  Hadis  is 
no  longer  listened  to ;  for  it  is  suffi- 
cient for  the  Christian  to  refer  him 
to  the  books  which  have  already 
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been  provided,  and  which  give  a 
fall  reply  to  every  wrong  state- 
ment. 

VI.  The  Mohammedans,  haying 
been  so  completely  defeated  in  this 
battle,  have  now  fled  from  the 
entrenchment  of  the  Koran  and 
the  Hadls,  and  are  obliged  to  take 
refnge  in  other  fortresses,  as  the 
result  has  shown  that  they  are  quite 
unable  to  struggle  against  Chris- 
tianity with  mere  Mohammedan 
weapons.  They  are  now  trying  to 
resist  Christianity  not  with  the 
Euran,  but  by  simple  reason ;  and 
some  of  the  Mussulman  learned 
men,  like  Syed  Ahmed  Khan,  are 
engaged  in  completely  transforming 
Mohammedanism,  and  giving  it  an 
appearance  which  is  quite  different 
from  what  it  has  ever  worn  before* 
This  kind  of  agitation  in  itself 
sufficiently  proves  the  defeat  of 
Islamism. 

YII.  It  is  now  the  case  that 
there  are,  in  India  alone,  not  thou- 
sands,  but  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Mohammedans  who  have  be- 
come atheists,  who  hate  the  Islam 
creed  really  and  heartily,  and 
openly  apostatize  from  it.  There 
are  also  amongst  them  many  who 
hypocritically  deny  themselves  to 
be  Mussulmans  in  public  whenever 
Mohammedanism  is  spoken  against 
by  the  followers  of  other  creeds. 
These  open  and  secret  disbelievers 
in  Mohammedanism  are  not  at 
all  Christians,  but  are  dreadfully 
annoyed  and  angry  with  Christians 
when  they  are  warned  by  them 
against  sinking  deeper  and  deeper 
into  what  is  false  and  wrong.  Yet 
the  Christian  controversy  has  never 
yet  failed  to  eradicate  faith  in  the 
false  prophet  from  the  hearts  of 
those  who  have  joined  it,  which, 
we  think,  is  in  itself  a  triumphant 
result. 

This  controversy   with    Chris* 


tianify,  combined  with  English 
education,  has  plunged  the  people 
of  this  country  into  great  confu- 
sion. Thirty  years  ago  there  were 
found  in  India  but  a  very  few  men 
who  were  not  safely  anchored  by 
some  creed,  and  those  few  were  men 
of  no  moral  weight ;  but  now  all 
North  India  abounds^  with  atheists, 
and  infldelity  is  spreading  every- 
where like  a  flood.  Only  the 
narrow-minded,  who  have  had  but 
little  education,  and  who  are  unae- 
quainted  with  the  precepts  of  any 
other  reUgion  than  their  own,  are 
now  found  amongst  the  orthodox 
followers  of  Islam.  Within  the 
next  one  or  two  generations  all 
India  will  pass  through  a  vast 
change.  Either  Christianity  wiU 
win  the  day,  or  the  people  of  India 
will  sink  into  depths  of  wicked- 
ness hitherto  unknown.  One  or 
other  must  be  the  result  of  the 
present  state  of  things.  The  hope 
which  we  venture  to  indulge,  that 
Christianity  will  soon  be  the  re- 
ligion of  India,  is  beginning  to 
diffuse  its  fragrance  from  the  buds 
of  promise. 

THE  PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  THE 
CONTBOVEBST. 

As  we  have  mentioned  before,  we 
repeat  the  fact  that  the  Mohamme- 
dans have  already  been  utterly 
defeated,  and  expelled  from  their 
original  entrenchments  in  the 
Euran  and  Hadis,  and  they  are 
now  endeavouring  to  carry  on  the 
fight  behind  some  new  fortifica- 
tions, without  foundations,  which 
have  been  recently  erected  by 
themselves. 

1.  Many  of  them  are  now,  as  we 
have  said,  standing  behind  the 
entrenchments  of  atheism,  and  are 
BO  much  ashamed  of  their  former 
forts  and  defences,  that,  if  we  tell 
them    anything  of  the  Euran  and 
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the  HadiB,  they  forbid  ns  to  men- 
tion them  any  more  in  their  pre- 
sence. Bat  they  point  Ohristiang 
to  the  heaven  where  the  omnipotent 
God  dwells,  and  inquire  how  we 
Ohristians  can  prove  the  exiBtence 
of  any  First  Ganse. 

They  vex  and  annoy  ns  with  the 
following   insidious    qnestions: — 
'*  Tell  ns  where  the  soul  of  man 
lives  when  he  dies,  and  how  you 
know  that  man's  sonl  is  immortal  ?  " 
"  Tell  ns  why  there  is  any  necessity 
for  any  Divine  Guide  at  all,  when 
man  is  of  himself  wise  enough  to 
perform  every  work  by  his   own 
unaided  reason?"    They  then  en- 
force their  questions  by  vain  ohat- 
terings  like  these : — "Go  and   see 
what  the  iiEunous  atheist  describes 
in  such-and-such  an  English  book." 
"Listen    to    that    highly-praised 
infidel  lately  dead :  wliat  does  he 
say  in  such-and-such  a  work  con- 
cerning this  matter  ?  "   "  Bead  and 
rely   on  the    assertions   so   very 
plainly  written  in  such-and-such  a 
learned  doctor's  book,  where  he  says 
so-and-so."  Then  they  go  on  and 
ask,  "  Why  do  the  Christians  find 
any  fault  with  people  when  they 
commit  sin,  and  what  harm  is  there 
in  sin  itself  7    What  need  is  there 
of  the  atonement  of  Christ  ?    Even 
if  man  has  sinned,  what  justice  is 
there  in  putting'to  death  an  innocent 
man  for  the  guilty  ?  " 

2.  While  many  thus,  on  account 
of  intellectual  pride,  reject  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  others,  of  coarser 
nature,  discuss  its  pure  doctrines 
only  to  mock  at  them.  They  taunt 
the  Christians  and  talk  of  men 
becoming  converts  for  bread.  They 
call  them  often  "  P&driyon  ka  To  ta," 
or  the  "  Padri's  Parrots,"  and  they 
usually  manage  to  introduce  into 
the  discussion  loud  laughter,  dis- 
tressing the  poor  and  humble 
native  Christians  by  talking  of  the 


former  menial  occupations  of  some 
of  their  number. 

8.  Some  of  our  adversaries  pre- 
fer to  maintain  a  perfect  silence  as 
they  quietly  survey  the  scene  of 
their  defeat,  and  ponder  over  mat- 
ters in  their  hearts;  but  the  fear  of 
the  reproach  of  the  Cross,  and  of 
suffering  the  loss  of  Mends  and 
honour,  makes  them  so  much  afraid 
that  they  seem  altogether  unable  to 
embrace  Christianity. 

4.  A  few  of  the  fugitives  make 
their  last  stand  in  their  entrench- 
ments on  their  fate  or  destiny, 
where  they  infer  that  all  which  has 
been  written  respectingtheir destiny 
must  necessarily  be  fulfilled,  and  so 
they  do  nothing,  awaiting  their 
"  destiny  "  in  apathy  or  in  despair. 

5.  There  are  many  of  them  who 
do  not  care  at  all  about  their 
defeat,  or  indeed  about  anything 
else.  Such  persons  never  give  at- 
tention for  a  moment  to  any  advice. 
However  much  the  Islam  entrench- 
ments have  been  broken  throng, 
they  never  mind.  Of  course,  it  ia 
very  difficult  to  expel  them  out  of 
a  strong  fort  like  that  of  caring  for 
nothing  at  all. 

6.  Yet  there  are  many  amongst 
Mussulmans  who  are  inflamed  with 
the  fire  of  earnest  inquiry  after  their 
€h>d,  and  these  search  for  the  truth 
without  any  wickedness  or  deceit. 

The  condition  of  Hindus  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  Mohamme- 
dans. The  hearts  of  the  people  of 
both  creeds  are  filled  with  uneasi- 
ness. The  anchor  of  faith  has 
dropped  out  of  their  hands.  Their 
thoughts  do  not  rest  on  any  one 
point.  They  are  like  persons  who 
have  lost  their  way  in  a  pathless 
desert.  Very  seldom  indeed  do  any 
such  enter  the  ranks  of  Christ's 
followers,  or  seek  from  Him  comfort 
and  peace.  —  Church  Mtmontury 
JnteUigeneer. 


OUE  AEMT  AND  NAVY  WORK. 


PiBKnuBST  Gabbison  and  NkTIiBT 
Hospital.— ^om  the  Rev.  W.  Moister, 
—No  change  oalliiig  for  Bpeoial  notice 
haa  taken  place  in  onr  work  at  Park- 
hnrst  Garrison  during  the  past  quarter, 
the  new  regiment  expected  from  India 
in  the  place  of  the  106th,  removed  to 
Aldershot,  haying  not  yet  arrived.  The 
attendance  of  **  declared  Wesleyans  " 
at  parade-service  has  conseqnentlynot 
been  qnite  so  large  as  at  some  former 
periods.  With  the  addition  of  the 
Presbyterians,  who,  at  the  request  of 
the  Army  Committee  of  the  Chnroh  of 
Scotland,  and  by  an  arrangement  of 
the  War  Office,  are  stiU  nnder  my 
care,  I  have,  however,  good  congrega- 
tions and  an  ample  sphere  of  labour. 
The  attention  of  the  men  of  both 
Denominations  to  the  word  preached 
haa  been  devont ;  and  we  have  had  an 
increase  in  the  attendance  of  soldiers* 
ivives    and   children  at  the   public 


services,  and  at  the  Sunday-school. 
We  have  also  been  encouraged  by  the 
addition  of  two  or  three  members  to 
the  soldiers'  dass.  Others  appear  to 
be  under  a  gracious  influence,  who, 
we  hope,  wiU  soon  join  us  in  our  more 
private  means  of  grace. 

I  have  continued  my  visits  to  Netley 
Hospital  as  before,  with  the  hope  that 
arrangements  will  be  ultimately  made 
lor  the  more  efficient  occupation  of 
the  sphere  of  labour  which  presents 
itself  in  connection  with  that  large 
estabHshment  and  the  neighbouring 
villages,  where  there  is  a  serious  lack 
of  evangelical  agency.  I  continue  to 
meet  with  Wesleyan  patients  from 
Ireland,  India,  Africa,  America,  and 
other  countries,  who  hail  my  visits  with 
joy ;  and  I  humbly  trust,  that  in  the 
last  great  day  it  will  appear  that  here, 
as  well  as  in  other  places,  my  labour 
has  not  been  for  naught. 


HOME-MISSIONAET  CORRESPONDENCE. 


1.  Lincoln  District. — Ih'om  the 
Bev,  William  J.  Chavet, — October 
6th,  1875.— In  forwarding  the  first 
monthly  report  of  home  missionary 
labour  in  this  District,  it  is  necessazy 
to  observe,  that  it  has  been  quite  im- 
possible, till  within  the  last  few  days, 
to  enter  on  any  definite  system  of 
labour  in  relation  to  the  villages  of 
the  northern  part,  owing  to  the  har- 
vesting operations. 

With  the  sanction  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  District  I  have  taken  sundry 
village  appointments,  visiting  from 
house  to  house,  and  preaching  in  the 
open-air  whenever  practicable.  Some 
of  these  services  have  been  well 
attended,  and  have  been  the  means 
of  drawing  many  neglecters  of  salva- 
tion into  the  house  of  prayer.  In 
some  instances  persons  who  have  been 
backsliders  for  years  have  been  led  to 
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worship  again  with  the  people  of  their 
early  choice. 

I  have  also  conducted  open-air  ser- 
vices in  some  of  the  streets  and  alleys 
of  Louth,  with  encouraging  tokens  of 
good.  I  am  convinced  that  street- 
preaching  in  towns  on  Sabbath  morn- 
ings, after  ordinary  church  and  dhapelr 
goers  have  found  their  way  to  their 
respective  places  of  worship,  would 
lead  to  good  results.  This  plan  I 
have  tried  at  Louth  and  elsewhere 
with  marked  success.  In  not  a  few 
instances  nearly  evexy  door,  on  both 
sides  of  a  street,  has  been  opened,  and 
the  doorway  occupied  by  one  or  more 
listeners,  while  earnest  attention  and 
falling  tears  have  told  that  the  labour 
was  likely  to  prove  '*  not  in  vain  in  the 
Lord." 

While  deploring  the  lack  of  great 
visible  spiritual  results,  I  rejoice  to 
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know  that  a  few  have  been  led  to 
deciBion  for  Christ.  It  is  also  an 
enconragmg  fact,  that  after  a  week's 
labour  in  one  village  the  oongregation 
attending  the  chapel  has  largely  in- 
creased, and  a  nomber  of  nayries  haye 
become  so  interested  in  the  serrices 
that,  at  the  end  of  the  week,  th^ 
applied  for  and  purchased  copies  of 
our  large  Hymn-Book. 

3.  WssT  Bboxwzoh  Oibouit.— ^<?»» 
the  Bev,  James  Jackson, — ^August  14th, 
1875.— During  the  time  I  have  been 
at  Beeches  Road  I  haye  yisited  the 
people  in  their  homes  continually, 
with  the  special  yiew  of  inducing  them 
to  attend  the  oottage-senrices  and  the 
chapel.  I  haye  read  the  Scriptures, 
and  conyersed  with  them  about  their 
souls'  salyation,  and  offered  prayer 
whereyer  practicable.  This  I  haye 
done  not  only  during  the  day,  but 
most  of  my  spare  eyenings  haye  been 
deyoted  to  the  same  work.  Many  of 
these  yisits  haye  been  of  such  a  cha- 
racter as  could  not  fail,  I  think,  to 
result  in  good.  I  haye  been  struck 
with  the  dyil  reception  I  haye  usually 
met  with  amongst  this  class  of  people, 
and  am  expecting  to  see  fruit  where  it 
does  not  at  present  appear, 

I  haye  giyen  seyeral  days  to  Owr- 
end,  a  most  needy  part,  and  one  which, 
in  all  probability,  will  be  included  in 
the  missionary  district  before  long. 
Here  we  haye  a  preaching-room,  and 
a  small  school-chapel  is  now  in  course 
of  erection.  With  a  little  enezgetic 
and  perseyering  labour  a  Society  may 
soon  be  gathered.  Already  some  oni- 
casts  haye  been  rescued  from  yice  and 
sin. 

Three  or  four  sick  persons  in  my 
mission  district  haye  been  regularly 
yisited.  One  of  them  has  passed  away 
in  good  hope  of  eyerlasting  life.  Just 
before  her  death  her  faith  seemed  to 
strengthen  and  her  ^hope  to  brighten, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  she  died  trusting 
in  Jesui.  Another  person  who,  in  all 
likelihood,  will  not  recoyer,  is  eyiden- 


cing  a  thorough  change  by  potien^y 
submitting  to  the  will  of  Ood. 

3.  CiiAFBix,  Laxbexh  ClBCUn.'— 
I^4nn  the  Jlev.  William  J,  Eeatvn, — 
October  1st,  1875.— Steady  progress 
has  been  made  during  the  last  quarter* 
The  congregations  haye  been  usuaDy 
yery  good,  partly  owing  to  the  tem- 
porary closing  of  seyeral  nei^ibouiing 
churches. 

I  haye  continued  to  deyote  a  good 
share  of  my  time  to  pastoral  visita- 
tion, and  haye  also  preached  in  the 
open-air  in  the  notoriously  ungodly 
Square  at  the  rear  of  the  chapel ;  our 
chapel-keeper  rendering  good  help  in 
this  work.  With  regard  to  the  gen«ral 
character  of  the  neighbourhood,  of 
which  this  Square  is  the  centre,  we 
are  frequently  cheered  by  testimo- 
nies as  to  its  great  improyement 
within  the  last  three  years.  Our  Bible- 
woman  continues  her  visits  regulady, 
and  is  well  received.  The  mothera'- 
meeting  also  has  been  held  statedly 
during  the  quarter,  and  the  yalua  of 
such  a  gathering  is  more  and  more 
discernible. 

It  is  gratifying  to  have  to  report  the 
largest  increase  in  membership  that 
we  have  ever  had  in  a  single  quarter, 
notwithstanding  the  necessary  absenee 
of  many  efficient  workers« 

4.  WooDSTOox:  Oxtobd  Cibcvit. — 
From  the  Rev,  Balph  Oreen,  [Mr. 
Green's  work  at  Woodstock  and  the 
surrounding  villages  in  the  Oxford 
Circuit  deserves  notice.  He  has 
laboured  with  great  diligence  and 
marked  success.  Since  December,  the 
work  has  been  steadily  advancing,  as 
the  following  extracts  from  his  Jour- 
nal will  show.  Mr.  Qreen  seems  to 
have  been  most  indefatigable  in  visit- 
ing the  villagers  at  their  homes,  and 
his  ministrations  to  the  sick  and 
dying  especially  have  been  signally 
blessed.— J.  W.  G.] 

January  tth^  1875.— To-day  I 
yisited  six   families,    condnoted    a 
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prayer.meeting,  and  afterwards  a 
olass-meeting,  at  Woodstook.  I  met 
with  a  pleasing  instance  of  snooess- 
fol  prayer  in  the  ease  of  one  who  has 
been  guilty  of  almost  eyexy  known 
sin.  He  is  now  seriously  ill,  and  not 
expeoted  to  reoover.  His  sister  told 
me  to-day  that  when  I  first  yisited 
him  she  was  afraid  he  would  do  or  say 
something  yezy  bad.  It  was  then 
quite  an  e£fort  to  pray  for  him,  but  to- 
day I  had  considerable  liberty  and 
power  in  prayer.  He  is  now  penitently 
seeking  the  Sayiour,  and  anxious  for 
spiritual  conversation. 

February  hth. — To-day  I  visited 
nine  families  and  prayed  with  three 
sick  persons.  One  of  the  three  has 
been  seeking  the  Lord  for  several 
months,  but  is  still  in  a  desponding 
state.  I  endeavoured  to  show  him  his 
folly  in  looking  too  much  to  repent- 
ance, tears,  and  tender  feelings ;  and  I 
exhorted  him  to  go  in  simple  faith  to 
Christ,  who  could  save  him  even  while 
I  was  speaking  to  him.  I  left  him 
with  more  light  and  hope.  The  second 
of  the  persons  whom  I  visited  was 
the  man  who  has  found  mercy  in  his 
affliction.  He  was  formerly  of  vexy 
profligate  habits ;  but  to-day  I  was 
much  refreshed  and  encouraged  to  find 
him  reading  the  Scriptures.  The 
other  sick  person  is  in  a  very  critical 
state, — ^may  die  any  moment, — ^but  is 
peaceful,  and  calsily  trusting  in  the 
Saviour. 

February  1th,  Sunday, — ^I  con- 
ducted an  early  prayer-meeting,  and 
preached  at  Woodstock  in  the  morn- 
ing, at  eleven ;  held  a  Love-feast  at 
Goombe  at  half-past  two,  and  preached 


there  at  six.  One  of  the  old  members 
told  me  that  the  Love-feast  was  better 
than  any  that  they  had  had  for  years 
past.  The  evening  congregation 
filled  the  chapel  in  every  part.  Many 
stayed  to  the  prayer-meeting ;  several 
were  under  deep  conviction,  and  two 
persons  came  to  the  communion-rail 
for  counsel  and  prayer. 

March  SOth. — ^During  the  quarter  I 
have  conducted  three  Love-feasts,  given 
seven  addresses,  preached  sixty-six 
times,  held  nearly  forty  prayer-meet- 
ings, met  a  weekly  class,  and  made 
upwards  of  two  hundred  and  eighty 
visits,  paying  special  attention  to  the 
sick,  and  to  habitual  neglecters  of 
public  worship.  My  visits  have  been 
very  kindly  received,  and  I  have  rea- 
son to  believe  they  have  resulted  in 
spiritual  profit. 

July  12f^.— We  held  to-day  the 
first  tea-meeting  in  connection  with 
our  Sunday-school  at  Woodstock. 
After  tea,  a  very  interesting  public 
meeting  took  place,  when  earnest  and 
practical  addresses  were  given.  The 
school  has  not  been  opened  long.  It 
meets  with  increasing  favour  and 
support,  and  I  believe  will  be  a  means 
of  great  good. 

Sejftember  2Sth, — ^I  visited  eleven 
families,  and  preached  at  Bladar  to  a 
congregation  of  eighty.  The  weekly 
meetings  were  not  held  for  some  time 
in  the  country  places,  on  account  of 
the  harvest  work,  in  which  many  of 
the  villagers  were  engaged :  we  have 
now  begun  afresh.  During  the  winter, 
we  purpose  holding  a  series  of  special 
services  in  each  place,  when  we  prayer- 
fully hope  much  good  will  be  done. 


THE  FBOYISION  OF  TBAINED  NUBSES  FOB  THE  POOR 


A  VALUABLE  Bcport  ou  the  training 
of  nurses  has  just  been  published  by 
a  sub-committee  of  the  Society  for 
Providing  Trained  Nurses  for  the 
Poor.  The  subject  dealt  with  by  the 
Eeport  has  naturally  a  wider  interest 
than  the  best  of  charities  can  excite ; 

8 


for  the  poor  are  not  the  only  people 
who  need  to  be  properly  taken  care 
of  during  illness.  We  are  all  in  the 
same  position  in  the  matter  of  this 
want,  and  most  people  are  aware  that 
the  importance  of  nursing  is  only 
just  beginning  to  be  understood.  "All 
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dasses,"  as  the  Report  of  the  sub- 
committee says,  **  want  better  nurses," 
though  possibly  they  are  only  awaken- 
ing to  a  oonsoiousness  of  the  want. 
The  matter  of  the  Beport  falls  natu- 
rally into  three  diyisions:  first,  the 
general  need  of  improvement  in  the 
nursing  of  the  sidk  is  pointed  out  and 
illustrated;  then  the  conditions  of 
district  nursing  among  the  poor  are 
explained ;  and,  lastly,  suggestions  are 
made  as  to  the  most  feasible  way  of 
improTing  the  education  of  women 
who  professionally  tend  the  sick. 

In  the  first  place  we  are  told  to 
recognise  the  truth  that  the  poor  are 
often  better  nursed  than  the  well-to- 
do.  A  poor  man  or  woman  in  an 
hospital  has  the  benefit  veiy  often  of 
the  skilled  watchfulness  of  a  woman 
who  scientifically  understands  her 
business.  A  nurse  trained  in  an  hos- 
pital has  been  subjected  to  careful 
drill  and  discipline,  is  trustworthy, 
methodical,  and,  abo?e  all,  dispas- 
sionate. She  knows,  as  a  rule,  what 
the  symptoms  of  the  patient  mean, 
and  is  not  likely  to  be  unduly 
alarmed.  Now,  the  amateur  nurse 
has  too  often  the  vezy  rcTerse  of  these 
qualities.  The  natural  instincts  of 
affection  she  possesses  indeed;  but 
instinct  and  intuition  are  poor  substi- 
tutes for  knowledge The  sick  man 

will  get  more  good  from  wife,  or  sis- 
ters, ot  daughters,  who  bring  into  the 
sick-room  fresh  minds  and  a  fresh 
moral  atmosphere,  than  from  unskilled 
attendance,  however  affectionate.  This 
is  a  true  lesson,  vexy  likely,  but  a  hard 
one  to  learn.  Happily  ladies  are  more 
and  more  devoting  part  of  their  time 
to  the  study  of  nursing,  and  there  is 
even  reason  to  suppose  that  the  higher 
branches  of  the  work  may  be  seriously 
adopted  as  a  profession. 

Granting  that  nurses,  whether  for 
poor  or  rich,  should  be  scientifically 
drilled  and  instructed,  the  question 
arises,  How  and  where  can  the  train- 
ing be  best  imparted  f  How  is  a 
nurse  to  gain — ^what  she  ought  to 
possess — "some  knowledge  of  anatomy 


and  physiology,  and  of  elementary 
chemistry  with  regard  to  air,  water, 
and  food?"  These  things  00  little 
come  by  instinct,  that  fresh  air  is  too 
often  shut  out  as  if  it  were  a  nuisance, 
while  food  is  withheld,  and  water  is 
applied  as  gingerly  to  the  face  of  the 
patient  as  it  was  by  James  L  to  his 
own  royal  countenance.  It  is  ea^  to 
say  that  systematic  training  in  an  hos- 
pital should  be  made  imperative ;  that 
there  should  be  a  staff  of  women 
teachers,  with  a  lady  at  its  head,  and 
00  on ;  but  as  hospitals  are  at  present 
arranged,  there  is  little  room  for  a& 
these  improvements.  There  are  temp- 
tations from  the  constant  presence  of 
large  numbers  of  students ;  though  we 
learn  that  some  "  women  of  great 
experience  and  knowledge  '*  think  thai 
this  association  with  the  students  is 
good  for  the  nurses.  "The  annoy- 
ances and  trials  of  temper  constitute  a 
useful  and  necessary  part  of  the  moral 
discipline."  On  the  whole,  however, 
this  is  an  undesirable  way  of  being 
done  good  to.  The  Committee  recom- 
mend a  training  school  in  dose  eca^ 
neotion  with  an  hospital,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Nightingale  School,  at  St. 
Thomas's.  Several  of  the  professors 
in  that  medical  school,  it  seems,  give 
voluntary  lectures  to  the  probationers 
or  nurses  under  instruction.  These 
women  have  to  keep  a  diary  of  their 
work  in  the  wards  of  the  hospital,  and 
to  record  special  cases  of  disease,  with 
the  daily  changes  in  each  case.  A  Com- 
mittee of  the  Nightingale  Fund  ex- 
amines these  notes  yearly,  and  the 
characters  or  diplomas  given  to  the 
nurses  are  made  out  in  proportion  to 
their  intellectual,  as  well  as  to  their 
moral  and  practical  deserts. 

In  addition  to  such  training  as  this, 
the  authors  of  the  Beport  think  thai 
District  Homes  should  be  established, 
"in  fact.  Model  Groups  of  Nursing 
Districts."  Now  "district  nursing" 
is  a  very  different  thing  indeed  from 
the  nursing  practised  in  the  wards  of 
hospitals.  A  district  nurse,  who  goes 
from  home  to  home  among  the  ex- 
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treme  poor,  has  to  do  without  many  of 
the  applianoes  of  the  hospital.  She 
has  to  fight  with  all  sorts  of  diffiool- 
ties,  to  hring  fresh  air  into  confined 
rooms,  to  enforoe  cleanliness  where 
cleanliness  is  almost  impossible. 
Crowding  and  indolence,  and  evexy 
kind  of  bad  habit,  interfere  with  her, 
and  it  is  a  moral  reformation  that  she 
has  to  bring  abont  among  the  com- 
panions and  relatives  of  her  patients. 
Thus,  while  district  nnrsing  relieyes 
the  most  intense  suffering,  if  the 
nurses  teach  the  poor  to  tend  their 
own  sick,  and  introduce  some  know- 
ledge of  sanitazy  laws,  it  requires  a 
yery  unusual  amoxmt  of  temper,  tact, 
and  judgment,  and  demands  almost  a 
separate  education. 

It  is  a  good  sign  when  benevelence 
is  awake  to  the  difiiculties  that  beset 
it,  and  the  authors  of  the  Beport  on 
district  nursing  cannot  be  said  to 
understate  the  dangers  of  the  plan. 
First,  as  might  naturally  be  expected, 
there  is  too  much  charitable  relief  and 
too  little  nursing.  It  can  scarcely  be 
otherwise.  The  misery,  the  squalid 
and  sickening  poverty  which  district 
nurses  have  to  witness,  makes  alms- 
giving almost  more  of  a  relief  to  the 
spectator  than  to  the  sufferer.  "  How 
can  it  be  otherwise,  unless  the  nurses 
had  nothing  to  give?"  The  district 
nurse  can  only  remain  for  an  hour,  or 
less  than  an  hour,  with  each  of  her 
patients,  and  the  temptation  to  make 
her  visit  pleasant  is  a  very  strong  one. 
Various  ways  have  been  suggested  of 
separating  the  nurse  from  the  mere 
giver,  but  it  would  be  cruelty  to  the 
nurse  to  make  a  complete  divorce  of 
the  separate  duties. 

Besides  the  danger  of  pauperising 
the  sick,  there  is  the  danger  of  lapses 


into  slovenliness,  when  all  the  sur- 
roundings are,  as  they  often  must  be, 
slovenly.  For  both  evils,  the  super- 
vision of  a  lady  superintendent,  her« 
self  educated  in  the  profession,  is 
recommended.  Such  a  class,  it  is 
said,  is  yet  to  be  created;  but  nd 
doubt  the  materials  for  it  are  becoming 
daily  more  abundant. 

Again,  some  mutual  confidence  must 
be  established  between  district  nurses 
and  the  doctors  who  happen  to  attend 
the  same  patients.  This  is  not  a 
feeling  that  can  grow  up  in  a  day. 
Nothing  worth  doing  is  easy,  and  the 
Committee  have  made  the  laborious- 
ness  of  their  task  vezy  clear.  It  is 
true,  however,  as  they  say,  that  in  a 
merely  economical  point  of  view  no 
labour  can  be  better  employed  than 
that  which  restores  parents  of  families 
to  their  work  and  place,  and  prevents 
whole  households  from  sinking  into 
hopeless  poverty,  misery,  and  vice. 
In  words  well  worth  quoting,  they 
state  that  the  **  aid  thus  given  to  the 
suffering  poor  does  away  with  an 
irritation  against  Ood  and  man,  the 
extent  of  which  is  not  suspected  by 
those  who  have  not  been  in  a  position 
to  see  it."  Even  at  present  no  expense 
is  spared  in  providing  drugs  and 
medical  attendance  for  the  poor. 
What  is  needed  is  the  complement  of 
these  gifts,  without  which  they  lose 
half  their  value,  namely,  skilled  nurs- 
ing. There  cannot  be  a  more  true 
charity  than  that  which  assists  Miss 
Nightingale  and  her  fellow-workers  to 
bring  nursing  to  the  homes  of  the 
poor  and  sick.  There  are  but  one 
hundred  district  nurses  in  London 
to-day,  and  what  are  they  among  so 
many  ? — Abridged  from  the  "  Ikiilff 
Newt,'*  October  12f  A,  1876. 
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[The  extiMta  which  appear  in  our  pegea  under  the  head  ol  **  GenAral  Tuygf/^ff  XnieUceDee," 
are  carefoUy  taken  from  the  m(»t  trastiroi^y  Bonreee  at  oar  command.  We  «»»"nT4  imiUrt^v* 
however,  to  answer  for  the  propriety,  In  all  eaeee,  of  their  literary  style;  to  goanntee,  In  efwy 
Instanee,  the  aoonraoy  of  dates,  or  of  the  namea  of  persons  and  places ;  or  to  endene  aU  the  viewa 
which,  on  parUeolar  sabieets  eonnected  with  e^Bngelioal  entexpdaei  agenta  *^  ^ht  ^*t*ffii  RifT*gViiM 
Booiettes  and  Oammittees  may  adrsnee.] 


FsiNca  Aso  Gbbmakt:  aoiititt  of 
TBI  Ultsahoktaxbs.— The  Ultramon- 
tane organs  are   jast  now  direoting 
special  attention  to  the  reply  of  the 
Pope  to  the  addresB  of  the  Frenoh  pil- 
grims from  the  diocese  of  LaTal.    Un- 
donhtedly  the  Pontiff's  speech  on  this 
occasion  is  sufficiently  significant.    It 
may  well  take  rank  with  those  of  his 
effusions  which  have  been  so  sererely 
criticised  by  Mr.  Gladstone.    In  its 
discnrsiTcness  of  range,  in  its  summary 
mode  of  dealing  with  tiie  topics  which 
it   treats,  in  the  arrogance  of   its 
style  and  the  bitterness  of  itsvitupera- 
tion,  it  is  equal   to   the  most  fiezy 
allocntions  that  haye  ever  issued  from 
the  Yatican.     The  Governments  of 
Germany,    Italy,    and   Geneva,   and 
generally  all  States  which  resist  the 
exorbitant  pretensions  of  the  Papacy, 
are  compared  to  the  Pharisees  of  old, 
who  compassed  the  death  of  the  Divine 
Kedeemer   of  mankind,  and  to  the 
Pagan  persecutors  of  the  early  Church. 
We  are  told  that  sectarians,  infidels, 
and  free-thinkers,  perceiving  their  own 
impotence  to  overthrow  the  holy  reli- 
,  gion  of  Christ,  have  applied  for  help 
to  accomplish  this  nefarious  puipose 
to  the  rulers  of  the  world,  and  have 
succeeded  in  obtaining  it.    We  leam, 
too,  that  hatred  of  the  Church  and 
greed  for  money  is  the  secret  of  the 
treatment  which  the  ecdesiastios  of 
the  German  empire  are  receiving  from 
Prince  Bismarck's  Government,  and 
that  the  aim  of  the  statesmen  of  that 
empire  is  to  cause  the  disappearance 
of  the  Catholic  religion,  not  simply 
from  Germany,  but  from  the  entire 
surface  of  the  earth  I    In  fact,  this 
address  contains  the  usual  misrepre- 
sentations, assumptions,  and  denuncia- 


tions which  are  now  the  staple  of 
Ultramontane  speeches  and  harangues ; 
and  which  produce  no  effect  beyond 
the  pale  of  the  Bomish  Church  itself, 
save  that  of  convincing  all  dispassion- 
ate and  reflective  men,  of  whatever 
politics  or  creed,  that  the  genius  of 
that  Church  is  now,  as  ever,  opposed 
to  all  true  progress  and  all  freedom  of 
thought,  as  well  as  to  the  sapremacf 
in  every  coxmtzy  of  civil  liberty  and 
law. 

The  fact  that  of  the  six  new  ^^r^itiaia 
five  are  Italians,  is  significant  of  ^a 
determination  of  Pio  Kono  and  his 
counsellors  to  keep  in  the  old  groove 
the  traditions  of  the  Sacred  College. 
Their  policy  is  to  oppose  all  change, 
and  to  resist,  therefore,  the  admission 
into  their  own  inner  circle  of  those 
who  may  be  supposed  to  be  less  con- 
versant with  the  usages  of  the  Papacy 
and  its  surroundings,  and  less  likely 
to  adapt  themselves  to  its  practices 
and  ways.  Their  belief  seems  also  to 
be  that  cardinals  of  Italian  descent 
are  by  nature  more  cautious  than  those 
of  other  nations,  and  less  likely  by  any 
acts  of  indiscretion  to  commit  the 
Yatican  to  sentiments  or  acts  which 
it  might  afterwards  be  needful  to 
repudiate. 

The  suooess  which  in  recent  French 
legislation  the  Ultramontane  party 
have  achieved  is  already  beginning  to 
produce  the  results  whidi  might  have 
been  expected.  In  the  Pope's  speech 
to  the  pilgrims  from  Laval,  amidst 
much  mournful  declamation  on  the 
never-failing  theme  of  the  Church's 
sufferings  and  persecution,  one  jubilant 
note  is  sounded — a  note  of  triumph 
for  the  <'  liberty  of  instmction  "  which 
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the  ol6ig7  have  obtained  in  Franoe. 
When  the  agitation  for  thia  "  liberty  " 
oommenoed,  it  was  well  known  what  was 
denoted  by  and  included  in  the  term. 
The  aim  of  the  prieatB  was  to  monopo- 
lise the  training  and  ooltnre  of  the 
young  men  of  Franoe  in  the  upper 
classes  of  society.  It  was  to  engross, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  State,  the 
entire  education  of  the  rising  race  in 
the  higher  walks  of  life,  and  to  pre- 
pare them  to  become  the  tools  and 
▼assals  of  the  priesthood.  Already 
were  the  elementary  or  primary 
BchoolSf  where  the  children  of  artisans 
and  peasants  were  instructed  in  the 
first  principles  of  knowledge,  largely 
under  clerical  control  {  but  the  Uni- 
Tcrsities  of  the  country  were  open  to 
influences  which  militated  against 
those  wielded  by  the  Ultramontane 
party,  and  the  teachings  of  Govern- 
ment professors  were  not  unfrequently 
imbued  with  Liberal,  or  at  least  with 
Oallican  ideas.  Hence  the  energetic 
efforts  of  the  Papal  party  to  secure 
what  may  be  styled  *'  denominational " 
education  in  the  higher  schools  of 
learning  and  the  higher  ranks  of 
French  society.  By  this  they  hope  in 
due  time  to  control  and  direct,  from 
first  to  last,  the  entire  education  of 
the  people.  Bince  the  new  law  has 
passed,  the  most  strenuous  e£forts 
are  everywhere  being  made,  in  the 
interests  of  Bome,  to  establish  new 
educational  institutions,  which  like  the 
University  of  Lille,  will*  be,  in  the 
words  of  a  Jesuit  organ,  "  completely 
united  to  the  Holy  See,"  both  by  their 
statutes  and  the  spirit  of  those  by 
whom  they  are  directed.  In  all  parts 
of  France,  from  north  to  south,  Gath- 
olio  colleges  on  a  large  seals  are  pro- 
jected, and  it  is  plainly  intimated 
that  an  indiepensable  qualification  in 
all  their  teachers  and  professors  will 
be  their  complete  freedom  from 
Liberal  ideas,  and  their  entire  devo- 
tion to  "Catholio"  principles  and 
views.  The  progress  making  in  the 
actual  establishment  of  these  semi- 
naries is    marvellously  rapid,  and 


several  of  them  are  expected  to  be  in 
working  order  before  the  expiration  of 
the  year.  In  the  new  Metropolitan 
University  of  Paris,  the  three  faculties 
of  letters,  law,  and  science  will  be  in 
operation  by  November;  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris  has  publicly 
declared  that  the  grand  aim  of  the 
Catholics  in  availing  themselves  of  the 
new  law  on  this  subject  of  the  "  higher 
education,"  is  the  "restoration  of 
society  "—in  other  words,  of  the  dark- 
ness and  the  bondage  of  the  middle 
ages.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the 
influence  upon  the  future  which  these 
new  institutions  may  exert ;  but  ona 
thing  is  dear,  that  in  the  domain  of 
the  highest  of  all  instruction  which 
the  rising  generation  can  receive, 
that  influence  will  be  used  to  retard 
rather  than  to  advance  the  cause  of 
knowledge  and  of  truth 

• 

The  Congress  of  (Hrman  Bomanists 
at  Freiburg  has  by  its  resolutions  re- 
asserted the  great  principle  that  "  tha 
Ohurch  is  superior  to  the  State." 
Such  is  the  commendation  passed 
upon  it  by  the  organs  of  Boman  Cath- 
olic opinion.  This  principle,  by  the 
writers  who  indulge  in  this  eulogium, 
is  stated  to  be  so  obvious  and  so 
reasonable  that  in  a  so-called  Chris- 
tian State  its  afi&rmation  ought  not  to 
be  needfuL  What,  however,  is  meant 
by  this  principle  as  interpreted  by 
Ultramontanes,  the  world  but  too  well 
knows.  That  the  Church  is  superior 
to  the  State,  as  regards  the  higher 
ends  for  which  it  was  originated,  and 
as  an  institution  more  directly  and 
immediately  divine,  no  Christians 
indeed  wiU  dispute ;  but  that  it  should 
have  an  authority  superior  to  that  of 
the  State  as  regards  matters  aflectmg 
personal  liberty  and  property,  and  all 
political  and  social  rights,  is  what 
Protestants  (and,  might  we  not  add, 
all  reasonable  and  reflective  men) 
altogether  deny.  The  Church  has  no 
more  right  to  usurp  the  power  of  the 
State  than  the  State  has  to  encroach 
upon  the  domain  of  consoience,  or  to 
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take  away  the  freedom  of  the  Chnrbh. 
This,   too,   is   the   teaohing   of   the 
Divine  Fonnder   of  Christianity,   no 
less  than  that  of  common  sense  and 
reason.    "  Bender  to  CaBsar  the  things 
that  are  CsBsar's,"  is  a  preeept  of 
Divine  authority.    When  in  matters 
of  personal  consoience  the  law  of  the 
State  and  that  of  God  come  into  ool- 
lision,— when,  in  the  judgment  of  a 
Christian,  ohedienoe  to  civil  authority 
would  he  disobedience  to  God,-*w6  aU 
know  as  well  as  any  "Congress  of 
Catholics"  can  tell  us  what  .Chris- 
tian  duty  is.    None  have  had  more 
bitter  experience  of  this  knowledge, 
none  have  more  nobly  discharged  that 
duty,  than  those  Protestants  who  have 
had  to  choose  between  obedience  to 
oonsoience  and  God,  and  obedience 
to  the  laws  of  a  Roman  Catholic  and 
persecuting   State.     But  what  snoh 
men  died  and  suffered  for  was  liberty 
of  conscience  for  themselves,  not  that 
<< liberty  of  the  Church"  for  which 
modem    Bomanists     contend,     and 
which  simply  means  liberty  to  ride 
rough-shod  over  the  souls  and  con- 
sciences of  others,  and  to  bring  States, 
no  less  than  individuals,  under  its  all- 
grasping,  all-controlling  sway.     That 
the  laws  of  so-called  Christiak  States 
ought  not  to  contravene  the  principles 
of  Christianity,  every  Christian  will 
allow ;    that    professedly    Christian 
statesmen  should  be  swayed  in  their 
enactments  by  religious  considerations, 
all  will  equally  contend ;  but  that  such 
statesmen  should  resign  or  subordi- 
nate their  power  to  the  Church,  which 
exists,  or  should  exist,  for  spiritual 
ends  alone,  is  a  monstrous  and  irra- 
tional principle,  tending  to  produce 
inextricable  confusion  in  the  relations 
between  Church  and  State,  and  to  set 
up   an   authority   over    men  which 
Christianity  does  not  recognise,  and 
which  no  age  or  nation  has  ever  been 
able  to  vndTae,^I!vangelioal  Ckru^ 
tendom, 

BBLIGIOnS    ZJBEBTT    XV    JlPA]!.— A 

correspondent   of  the   Church  Mis- 


Honary  Intelligencer^  writes  on  this 
interesting  subject  as  follows : — ^It  is 
a  saying  attributed  to  the  celebrated 
Father  Theiner,  that  of  all  the  deln- 
sions  palmed  off  by  the  Jeeuitt  upon 
the  world,  that  concerning  the  aooeeM 
of  their  missions  is  the  most  remailt- 
able.  This  is  not,  however,  the  gmeral 
opinion.    Even  Protestante,  who  oogM 
to  know  better,  share  in  thlB  ^^oinaiftw^ 
and  have  in  many  iOAtanees,  under 
the  influence  of  it,  sedulously  propa- 
gated it.    And  yet  the  erushing  failure 
in  Japan,  which  for  oentuxies  led  to 
the  expulsion  of  Christianity  from 
its  shores,  should  have  led  to  the 
formation  of  a  more  disoriminating 
judgment.    The  eye  should  not  rest 
upon  Xavier  alone,  but  upon  the  spean 
and  swords  which   gleamed  aroond 
him,  and  the  of&dal  pomp  with  whieh 
he  was  encircled  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  mission.     It  was  the  politieal 
intrigues  in   which   the  PortngoeM 
missionaries    were  busily  involved, 
which  precipitated  their  downfal  with 
most    cruel  retribution.    We  would 
fain  hope  that  a  new  system  of  Chrifl- 
tiau  missions   has   been   introduced 
into  that  interesting  country,  conducted 
upon  healthier  principles,  and  whieh 
will  appeal  to  the  hearts  and  eon- 
sciences  of  the  Japanese.    It  mnsi^ 
however,  be  eonstantly  borne  in  mind 
that  although  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable change  in  poli<qr  in  Japan, 
and  that,  in  comparison  with  what 
formerly  existed,  even  religious  tolera- 
tion may  be  said  to  have  gained 
ground,  yet  a  complete   reversal   of 
former   hostility   to   Christian  His- 
sionaxy  effort  has  not  yet  obtained 
the  sanction  of  authority.    Many  of 
the  Government  officials  are,  more- 
over, conspicuous  for  bigotry,  and  the 
opposition  of  the  priesthood  has  to  be 
encountered.     There  is  still,  there- 
fore, resistance  to  be  anticipated,  and 
mudh  care  and  prudence  have  to  be 
exercised,  so  that  needless  offence  may 
not  be  given.    Indeed,  there  is  reason 
to  fear  that  the  Government  is  more 
determined  than  ever  not  to  open 
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Japan  to  foreigners,  nor  to  tolerate 
Christianity,  so  long  as  foreign  powers 
refnae  to  give  up  the  jnriBdiotion  of 
their   own    Christian    subjects    on 
Japanese  soiL    These  political  oom- 
plioations  are  a  serious  hindrance  to 
the  free  dissemination  of  the  Gospel, 
and  it   will  be  wise  not  to  be  too 
sangoine  about  the  inunediate  pros- 
pects of  missionaiy  effort  in  this  most 
interesting  eonntxy.    Still,  there  are 
oonsiderable  iaoilities  which  it  is  a 
plain  duty  to  employ  to  the  uttermost, 
and  many  opportunities  of  making 
the  truth  known  both  in  public  and  in 
private.    Moreover,  it  is  a  healthy 
symptom  that  the  public  press  of  the 
eountxy  is  discussing  the  subject  of 
religious   liberty    with    considerable 
freedom,  and  that  native  exponents 
of  public  opinion  are  advocating  it  with 
intelligence  and  spirit.    The  accom- 
panying   communication   from    Mr. 
Warren,  dated  June  17th,  1876,  will, 
we  feel  assured,  be  read  with  interest : — 
"The  preaching- services  are  better 
attended  than  I  had  ventured  to  hope 
they  would  be.    We  have  an  average 
of  about   twenty    persons    present, 
besides  those  who  stand  at  the  door 
and   windows — often   a   considerable 
number.    The  attendance  on  the  days 
when    conversation   is   held   varies 
according  to  the  weather  and  other 
circumstances,  but  the  numbers  have 
been  very   encouraging,  there  being 
often  six,  eight,  or  ten  present  listen- 
ing to  my  imperfect  utterances  of  the 
Word  of  Life.    We  have  eveiy  reasor^ 
to    be    grateful.     A   few    may    be 
attracted  to  us  by  the  novelty  of  the 
thing ;  but  I  observe  some  of  the  same 
faces  again  and  again,  and  several  of 
them  who  freely  converse   and   ask 
questions  may  be  considered  as  pro- 
fessed inquirers.     Thank   God,   the 
hopes   which   animated    our  hearts 
years  ago,  and  which  appeared  to  be 
blighted  by  our  removal  from  Hong 
Kong  in  1868,  are  now  being  realised. 
It  was  my  earnest  desire  and  prayer, 
when  I  offered  myself  as  a  candidate 
for  missionaxy  work,  that  I  might  be 


sent  to  preach  where  the  name  of 
Christ  was  not  known,  and  not  to  have 
to  build  on  *  another  man*s  foundation ; ' 
and  as  I  look  back  I  cannot  but  thank 
God  for  the  chain  of  providences 
which  have  brought  me  to  this  vast 
heathen  city  in  the  veiy  infancy  of 
missionary  work.  It  is  an  honour  to 
be  engaged  in  the  humblest  sphere  in 
the  Master's  kingdom ;  but  how  great 
the  honour  to  be  a  pioneer  in  the 
blessed  work  1  It  infinitely  more  than 
repays  one  for  the  drudgery  of  learning 
a  Uuiguage— a  work  in  which  one's 
heart  sometimes  grows  faint,  and  one's 
spirit  gets  discouraged.  May  He  who 
has  opened  to  us  a  door  of  utterance 
open  to  those  around  us  a  door  of 
faith,  that  they  may  become  fellow- 
heirs  with  us  of  the  kingdom  of  God  I 

«  To  my  own  mind,  signs  of  encou- 
ragement are  on  the  increase.  True, 
in  one  sense,  Japan  is  not  open  to  the 
Gospel,  and  our  efforts  are  still  cir- 
cumscribed within  very  narrow  limits ; 
but  a  door  has  been  opened  to  us  of 
God.  If  we  contrast  the  present  state 
of  things  with  those  which  existed  six 
years  ago,  how  wide  the  difference  1 
If  we  cannot  open  preaching-chapels 
just  where  we  like  in  Japanese  cities, 
we  have  full  liberty  of  action  in  the 
foreign  settlements,  and  the  people 
can  and  do  come  to  us,  none  making 
them  afraid.  The  Government  no 
longer  persecutes  the  Christians,  and 
men  need  not  come  stealthily  by  night 
to  hear  of  Jesus,  but  they  may  and  do 
come  openly  in  the  light  of  day  without 
any  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities. 

**  The  native  press,  too,  is  speaking 
out  with  a  boldness  that  assures  us 
that  better  days  are  in  store  for  this 
interesting  people.  I  am  astonished 
beyond  measure  when  I  read  some  of 
the  utterances  of  this  infant  press, 
under  a  despotic  Government.  Not 
only  do  the  writers  contend  for  free 
political  institutions,  for  the  redress 
of  evils  under  which  classes  suffer, 
and  the  opening  of  the  country  to 
foreignerSi  but  OhzistiAiiity  is  freely 
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diieiuied  bmn  both  a  friendly  and 
hostile  point  of  yiew,  and  liberty  of 
eonflcienee  is  boldly  adyoeaied  in 
matteiB  of  religion. 

**  One  writer,  afew  months  ago,  in  an 
aitiele  antagonistie  to  religion  in  gene- 
ral, pleads  for  non-interf erenoe  on  the 
part  of  the  GoTemment,  and  for  reli- 
giods  liberty.    He  says  .- — *  The  faith 
of  people  ean  only  be  formed  by  their 
hearts,  and  it  seems  therefore  improper 
for  the  Government  to  dictate  to  them 
whieh  form  of  faith  is  rigjit  and  whieh 
wrong,  and  what  they  shall  do  and 
what  not  do  (on  this   subject?).    It 
would  be  better  for  the  Qoyemment 
to  permit  the  people  to  worship  Ood 
as  they  please,  prorided  that  in  doing 
BO  they  do  not  yiolate  the  laws  of  their 
eonntiy .'    And  again  he  adds  : — '  As  I 
stated  before,  the  faith  of  the  people 
is  formed  in  their  own  hearts,  and  if 
they  should  be  ordered  to  give  it  up, 
the  fear  of  punishment  would  make 
them  profess  a  diiferent  religion  to 
that  in  whieh  they  believed,  while  they 
would  be  seeretly  embittered  against 
the  Government,  and  their  faith  would 
become  stronger.    But  if  men  believe 
one   thing   and  profess    another,   a 
eountiy  becomes  a  hot-bed  of  false- 
hood.   This,  therefore,   is   a    thing 
to  which  our  rulers  ought  to  give  the 
greatest  consideration.   Te  statesmen, 
what  are  your  views  ? ' 

*■  About  a  month  ago,  a  writer  sign- 
inghimself  Tsuda  in  a  newspaper  called 
the  Meiroiie  Zcuhi,  condades  an  article 
thus: — *  The  entrance  of  Christianity 
is  the  natural  outcome  of  time.  There 
is  nothing  better  than  Christianity  to 
aid  in  the  advancement  of  the  world, 
but  there  are  sects  which  are  injnri- 
ous,  as  well  as  sects  that  are  benefi- 
daL  The  best  mode,  therefore,  of 
advancing  our  conntzy  is  to  introduce 
the  most  free  and  enlightened  form 
of  Christianity,  and  have  it  diffased 
among  our  people.  How  would  it 
answer  to  bring  over  teachers  of  such 
a  form  of  Christianity,  and  allow  them 
to  educate  our  people  in  the  same  way 
that  we  employ  foreign  instruetora  of 


the  diiferent  scienees  inou  vaxioiu 
Government  departments  f ' 

"  Another  writer  in  the  same  news- 
paper says  :—<  A  religion  is  estahtiahed 
by  the  number  of  those  who  believe 
it..... An   athlete,  however   strange 
eould  not  by  the  tane  of  his  musdes, 
wrench  the  belief  of  another  from  his 
mind,  nor  could  an  eloquent  man  by 
his  eloquence.    A  Govonment,  there- 
fore, oufijht  to  leave  religion  to  the  free 
consciences  of  men,  and  it  has  no 
right  to  say,  «  Weinsist  on  this  belief, 
and  prohibit  the  other  belief ; "  fior  a 
Government  itself  is  eompoaed  only 
of    men,   who,   though    of    ooorae, 
superior  in  knowledge  to  ignonHit  old 
men  and  women,  certainly  prolea 
many  things  they  do  not  undecstaiid ; 
and  it  is  unreasonable  for  them  to 
enforce  on  others  beliefs  of  the  lonii. 
dations  of  which  they  are  themselvea 
ignorant— belief^   whioh  are   of  no 
value  unless  grounded  on  reaaon.' 

•<  Mr.  Mori,  a  man  of  great  influ- 
ence, who  was  formeily  Japanese 
Minister  at  Washington,  replies  to 
the  last  two  writers  as  follows  ?— « Mr. 
Tsuda  argaes  that  we  should  introdnee 
the  best  religion  existing  in  the 
world,  and  make  this  the  basis  of 
our  national  religion.  Mr.  Nishi  is 
of  opinion  that  as  religion  and  the 
question  of  the  foundations  of  GoTem- 
ment  are  two  very  diiferent  things,  the 
connection  between  the  two  should  be 
severed,  and  there  should  be  an  entiie 
freedom  of  conscience  to  all.  My  own 
opinion  is,  that  the  true  doty  of  a 
Government  is  the  protection  of  life 
and  property,  and  that  men  should  be 
left  free  to  believe  what  they  like, 
provided  their  belief  entails  no  injory 
upon  others.' 

'*  Another  writer  says  .-—'At  preeent 
the  principles  of  religion  are  not 
understood  by  the  Japanese  people. 
This  is  to  me  a  canse  of  great  grief. 
Speaking  in  general  terms,  the  prin- 
ciple of  religion  is  the  truth  originally 
given  by  heaven  to  man,  and  whieh 
eveiy  one  without  exception  possessee 
(conscience).    On  this   account  the 
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Goyemment  itself  has  not  power  to 
BuppresB  the  worship  of  the  tme  God, 
and  obedience  to  His  laws  by  this 
principle.  Of  coarse  parents,  teachers, 
and  friends  also,  have  not  the  least 
right  to  interfere  therewith.  The 
enlargement  of  a  spirit  of  freedom 
among  the  people  is  to  be  traced  to 
this  principle  of  religion.  If  the  spirit 
of  freedom  is  not  increased,  the  country 
certainly  will  not  increase  (in  power)  • 
On  this  acoonnt  the  rise  and  fall  of 
oonntries,  as  that  of  indiyidoals,  is 
entirely  dependent  on  the  excellence 
of  their  principles  of  religion,  or  the 
rererse.    The  diaooyery  of  the  only 


trae  God,  and  obedience  to  His  laws, 
then,  is  obligatory  npon  all.' 

"  I  need  not  qaote  farther.  Here 
is  enoagh  to  show  that  many  thoaght- 
f  al  men  in  this  country  are  adyocates 
of  religioas  liberty,  and  that  they  are 
not  afraid  to  ayow  their  sentiments. 
If  ay  we  not  take  this  as  a  pretty  sure 
indication  that  ere  long  Christianity 
will  not  only  not  be  persecuted,  but 
that  it  will  be  allowed  a  fair  field  in 
competing  with  the  natiye  religions? 
And,  if  this  be  so,  ought  we  not  to  be 
ready  for  extensiye  operations  when 
the  opening  comes  1 " 
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Ma.  Andbew  Touho,  of  Howden-le- 
Wear,  in  the  Crook  Circuit,  was  called 
to  his  reward,  August  16th,  1878,  dur- 
ing a  yisit  to  his  friends  at  Boldon, 
near  Sunderland.  The  purpose  of  this 
sketch  is  to  trace  a  few  of  the  leading 
features  and  incidents  of  a  life  deyoted 
from  youth  to  the  seryioe  of  Christ, — 
a  life  of  usefulness  to  the  Chureh,  of 
beneficence  and  toil  for  souls,  and  one 
that  is  doubtless  now  crowned  with 
immortality  and  glory:  no  one  who 
knew  "  Father  Toung  "  can  doubt  his 
having  many  ''  stars  "  as  the  *<  crown 
of  his  rejoicing  "  in  *'  that  day." 
-  He  was  bom  at  7arrow-on-Tyne, 
Noyember  26th,  1796.  From  early 
childhood  he  was  inclined  to  good  and 
holy  things.  We  are  unable  to  giVe 
the  precise  date  of  his  oonyersion  to 
God,  but  we  find  him  zealously  labour- 
ing in  the  Wesleyan  Sunday-school  in 
his  natiye  place  when  seyenteen  years 
of  age.  In  this  work  he  endeayoured, 
by  his  example  and  earnest  teaching, 
to  lead  the  little  ones  to  the  fold  of 
Christ ;  and  God  accorded  to  these 
efforts  great  success.  In  1818  he  was 
appointed  Society-steward,  and  in  the 
year  following  was  elected  to  the  office 
of  class-leader.  From  papers  he  has 
left,  we  learn  that  as  a  leader  he 


manifested  a  father's  oare  for  his  flock, 
yisiting  them  often  in  their  homes, 
and  keeping  a  correct  record  in  his 
class-books  of  their  seyeral  deaths. 
Indeed  he  seems  to  haye  done  most 
thoroughly  his  business  in  his  office 
as  required  by  the  *<Bules  of  the 
Society  of  the  People  called  Metho- 
dists,"— ^"to  see  each  person  in  his 
class  once  a  week,  at  least,  in  order  to 
inquire  how  their  souls  prosper."  His 
principal  associates  at  this  period  were 
Messrs.  George  Hopper,  John  Sheldon, 
and  Biehard  Fletcher, — all  good  and 
deyout  men.  Mr.  Hopper  passed  away 
a  few  years  ago,  after  half  a  century's 
work  for  Christ.  Mr.  John  Sheldon 
is  well  known  as  a  Local-preacher 
in  the  South  Shields  Circuit.  Mr. 
Fletcher  lost  his  life,  along  with 
seyeral  others,  in  an  explosion  in 
Jarrow  Pit  in  the  year  1828.  When 
Mr.  Toung  heard  of  this  catastrophe, 
he  hastened  to  render  assistance,  and 
was  one  of  the  foremost  to  search  for 
the  dead  bodies;  and  was  especially 
anxious  that  he  should  himself  find 
his  friend  Bidhard  Fletcher,  remarking 
to  the  persons  standing  by,  "  Fletcher 
is  sure  to  be  on  his  Imees."  His 
wish  was  gratified.  He  was  the  first  to 
see  Fletcher,  and  found  him  on  his 
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knees  in  the  atiitade  of  prayer:  his 
Bonl  had  passed  away  to  be  for  eyer 
with  the  Lord. 

We  may  also  mention  an  event 
which  took  place  abont  this  time,  and 
which  made  a  lasting  impression  on 
Mr.  Tonng,  namely,  the  death  of  a  boy 
named  G.  Spoors,  who  was  accidentally 
killed  at  Jarrow.  The  child  had  been 
a  scholar  in  the  Sonday-school,  and 
had  been  taught  abont  God  and  salva- 
tion through  Christ.  The  mtle  fellow 
lingered  a  day  or  two  after  the  acci- 
dent oocarred,  and  then  passed  away, 
leaving  no  one  in  doubt  as  to  his  spi- 
ritual welfare,  telling  those  in  the  sick- 
room that  he  was  going  to  heaven.  As 
an  encouragement  to  Sunday-school 
teachers,  Mr.  Toung  sent  an  account 
of  his  young  friend  to  the  '*  Child's 
Magazine"  of  that  day,  which  was 
inserted,  and  a  feeling  reply  sent  to  him 
by  the  Editor. 

The  year  1826  was  a  memorable  one 
for  Mr.  Young,  being  that  in  which  he 
became  an  accredited  Local-preacher. 
Mr.  Hopper  (to  whom  allusion  has 
been  made),  Mr.  Solomon  Mease,  a 
man  known  for  his  piety,  liberality,  and 
attachment  to  Methodism,  throughout 
the  whole  Connexion,  and  especially  in 
the  North  of  England  and  on  the  T^ne- 
side,  Mr.  William  Hume,  Mr.  Thomas 
Johnson,  and  Mr.  Andrew  Toung 
were  examined  together  by  the  late 
Bev.  John  P.  Haswell,  and  passed 
on  to  the  *<  full  plan.'*  The  work  of  a 
Local-preacher  in  those  times  was  veiy 
different  from  what  it  is  now.  Circuits 
were  much  larger,  and  preaching- 
places  much  farther  apart.  Bivers 
without  bridges  had  to  be  crossed,  and 
miles  had  to  be  travelled  without  rail- 
ways. These  difficulties  Mr.  Toung 
encountered  cheerfully,  that  he  might 
win  souls  to  Christ.  Often  did  he 
walk  twenty  miles  and  preach  thrice 
on  a  Sabbath :  many  times  had  he 
to  ferry  himself  across  the  Tyne  in 
a  crazy  boat  athwart  a  strong  current, — 
always  careful  to  secure  the  boat  in 
such  a  way  that  the  owner  ooold  easily 
obtain  possession  of  it. 


His  preaching  was  eharaeterised  by 
energy,  and  by  anxious  solicitude  for 
souls ;  and  he  was  unwilling  to  leave 
any  place,  however  late  the  hour,  or 
however  far  he  might  have  to  travel 
home,  without  holding  a  prayer-meet- 
ing, and  endeavouring  by  that  means 
to  lead  sinners  to  the  Saviour.  Ha 
kept  a  record  of  eveiy  sermon  ho 
preached,  and  has  left  numerous 
sketches  of  his  discourses ;  for  he 
always  prepared  carefully,  with  much 
prayer  and  study,  both  for  the  pulpit 
and  other  duties.  When  quite  a  young 
man,  he  was  the  teacher  of  the  youths 
at  Jarrow,  and  took  such  an  interest 
in  this  work  that  he  might  truth- 
fully say,  "Their  welfare  pleased 
him,  and  their  cares  distrest."  He 
had  a  great  love  for  punctuality: 
in  all  his  public  appointments  he 
commenced  the  serviee  to  a  minute, 
unless  prevented  by  some  unforeseen 
accident.  He  took  notes  of  nearly 
every  sermon  he  heard  during  his  early 
Christian  life,  and  has  left  among 
his  papers  sketches  of  sermons  by  the 
Bevs.  Joseph  Mann,  John  P.  Haswell. 
TheophilusLessey,Dr.Waddy,  Dr.New* 
ton,  Dr.  Beaumont,  and  others.  By  the 
sick-bed  he  manifested  much  sympathy 
with  those  who  were  suffering,  and 
would  read,  exhort,  and  pray  so  feel- 
ingly, and  so  earnestly,  that  those  who 
stood  by  were  often  melted  to  tears. 

After  nearly  forty  years  of  active 
life  as  a  Sunday-school  teacher,  class- 
leader,  and  Local-preacher,  Mr.  Toung 
quitted  the  Tyneside,  leaving  behind 
him  an  unblemished  character  and  a 
revered  memozy:  many  members  of 
the  Methodist  Society  there  owned  him 
as  the  instrument,  in  God's  hand,  of 
their  conversion  to  the  truth.  In 
1852  he  removed  with  his  family  to 
South  Durham,  where,  until  his  death, 
he  laboured  incessantly  in  promoting 
the  cause  of  his  Divine  Master.  De- 
lighting in  proclaiming  the  Gospel, 
he  preached  more  than  one  hundred 
and  thirty  times  at  Howden-le-Wear, 
wheie  he  resided,  and  nearly  as  often 
at  North  Beeohbuni,  a  Tillage  a  mile 
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and  a  half  distant.  His  last  disoonrse 
was  delivered  at  the  former  place,  being 
one  of  the  anniyersary  seryioes  in 
behalf  of  the  ohapel,  a  short  time 
before  his  decease.  His  attendance  at 
the  class  in  which  he  met  was  most 
punctual,  and  to  the  members  his  rich 
and  practical  experience  of  spiritual 
things  was  a  source  of  great  blessing 
and  comfort.  He  invariably  bore  testi- 
mony to  a  dear  sense  of  acceptance 
with  God,  and  a  lively  faith  in  the 
Divine  promises.  In  prayer  he  had 
•*  power  with  Gk)d,"  and  *•  prevailed." 
He  was  pre-eminently,  indeed,  a  man  of 
prayer :  many  times  in  a  day  he  would 
retire  to  supplicate  God's  throne  for 
grace  to  help  him  in  his  duty  and  work. 

In  December,  1871,  Mr.  Young  was 
called  to  suffer  the  loss  of  his  excel- 
lent wife;  and  also  of  a  son  named 
after  himself.  The  former  died  at  his 
residence  in  Howden-le-Wear,  the 
latter  at  Sunderland.  His  wife  was 
truly  to  him  a  help-mate.  They  had 
sojourned  together  for  fifty-one  years, 
building  each  other  up  in  their  **  most 
holy  faith."  Mrs.  Toung  had  attained 
to  a  saving  knowledge  of  Christ  before 
she  was  married,  and  at  the  time  of 
her  death  had  been  a  consistent  mem- 
ber of  the  Methodist  Society  for  about 
fifty-two  years.  Among  her  hus- 
band's papers  has  been  found  the  fol- 
lowing short  account  of  her  death : — 
"On  the  26th  of  December  she  was 
gradually  sinking  into  the  arms  of 
death.  Her  sufferings  were  great,  but 
her  mind  was  kept  in  perfect  peace; 
and  when,  a  little  before  her  departure, 
she  was  reminded  that  she  would  soon 
be  free  from  pain,  she  calmly  replied, 
*Come,  Lord  Jesus;  oome  quickly.' 
These  were  the  last  words  she  was 

heard  to  utter She   calmly   fell 

asleep  in  Jesus.  It  may  truly  be  said 
of  her,  <  The  memory  of  the  just  is 
blessed.* "  Mr.  Young  deeply  mourned 
his  loss;  but  he  **  sorrowed  not,  even 
as  others  which  have  no  hope;"  and 
took,  if  possible,  a  still  greater  interest 
than  before  in  spiritual  matters  and 
Christian  work. 

Dazing  the  early  part  of  themunmer 


of  1873  he  looked  forward  to  **  times 
of  refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord"  in  connection  with  the  Con- 
ference about  to  be  held  at  Newcastle, 
and  with  this  in  his  view  prepared  for 
a  visit  to  his  friends  on  the  Tyneside. 
On  the  last  Sabbath  he  spent  at  home, 
July  27th,  1873,  he  preached  at  North 
Beechbum,  from  the  words  of  Job :— - 
"  0  that  I  knew  where  I  might  find 
Him  I  that  I  might  come  even  to  His 
seat  1  I  would  order  my  cause  before 
Him,  and  fill  my  mouth  with 
arguments."  On  going  down  the  hill 
leading  homewards,  accompanied  by 
his  old  friend,  Mr.  J.  B.  Leithead,  he 
remarked,  *'  I  shall  soon  be  done  with 
it  now,  John."  Three  days  after  thfs 
he  started  for  Jarrow,  where  he  arrived 
safely.  He  thoroughly  enjoyed  the 
"Conference  Services,"  hearing  ser- 
mons by  the  Bevs.  S.  Coley,  J.  Nance, 
and  others.  The  illness  which  ter- 
minated his  life  in  the  flesh  com- 
menced on  Saturday,  the  9th  of  August ; 
but  on  the  following  day  he  was  able 
to  go  to  chapel  in  the  afternoon  at 
Boldon.  His  intention  to  preach  in  the 
evening  of  that  day  he  was  unable, 
howeyer,  to  carry  into  effect,  being 
compelled  to  retire  to  bed.  The  lower 
part  of  his  body  then  became  paralysed, 
and  the  members  of  his  family  were 
sent  for :  the  end  evidently  drew  nigh. 
Still,  he  had  many  conversations  with 
his  sons  and  daughters ;  and,  while  he 
was  able  to  speak,  his  intellect  was 
clear,  and  he  described  his  hope  of  a 
glorious  immortality  as  being  brighter 
than  ever.  On  the  day  before  his  de- 
cease his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Spooner, 
inquired,  '*How  he  would  do  if  he 
had  to  cross  the  river  then."  The 
old  Christian  looked  up  with  a  face 
beaming  with  joy  and  love,  and  re- 
plied, "  I  know  I  should  go  over  dry- 
shod,  for  Jesus  is  with  me."  A  little 
later,  his  son  Bobert  asked  him,  '*  Is 
Jesus  precious?"  His  answer  was 
emphatic,  *'•  Jesus  is  precious."  Such 
were  his  last  articulate  words.  When 
he  could  no  longer  speak,  he  signified 
by  gestazMi  Buch  as  a  smile  or  the 
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nplifiing  of  hiflhftndB,  that  death  was 
welcome,  and  heaven  near. 

80  died  Andrew  Young,  at  the  ripe 
■geof  eeyenty-seyen  years.  In  accord- 
anoe  with  his  wish  he  was  bnried  in 
Witton-le-Wear  oemeteiy,  by  the  side 
of  his  sainted  wife,  who  had  been 
gathered  to  the  heavenly  home  bnt  a 
year  and  a  half  before  him.  His  re- 
mains were  followed  to  the  grave  by  a 
laige  oonoonrse  of  people,  on  whom 
one  oonld  not  bat  pray  that  the  mantle 
of  "Father  Toong  "  might  falL  Snoh 
a  life  as  his  was,  is  worth  living ;  and 
his  removal  indaces  ns  to  eoho  the 
words^ "  Lei  me  die  the  death  of  the 
righteous,  and  let  my  last  end  be  like 
Ids !  '*  J.  W.  Hbndsbbox. 

Rboobdb  oI  the  sainted  dead  have 
always  been  nsefal  in  stirring  np  the 
living  to  "  show  the  same  diligenoe  to 
the  fall  assoranee  of  hope  onto  the 
end."  With  the  desire  of  qaiokenlng 
some  to  a  more  earnest,  religioas  life, 
we  give  a  brief  reeord  of  the  late  Mas. 
Babah  Vauosav,  who  died  in  Janaaiy, 
1674,  at  Hogganfield,  near  Glasgow. 

Mrs.  Yaaghan  was  brooght  ap  in 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  her  parents 
being  attached  members  of  that  Com- 
monion.  Forty  years  ago,  however, 
she  came  under  the  inflaence  of 
Methodism,  and  learned  for  the  first 
lime  her  lost  and  rained  condition 
in  the  sight  of  Qod,  and  her  need  of  a 
Divine  renewaL  She  sought  and 
obtained  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  adorned 
her  profession  by  a  pare  and  holy 
life,  and  died  in  the  "  full  assurance  of 
faitii."  It  appears  that  Mrs.  Yaaghan, 
like  many  other  sincere  but  inex- 
perienced people,  had  an  idea  that  all 
who  made  a  public  profession  of  ex- 
perimental religion  had  indeed  "  put 
on  the  new  man,  which  after  Qod  is 
created  in  righteousness  and  true  holi- 
ness:" and  she  joined  the  Methodist 
Bodety  under  the  impression  that  she 
would  be  brought  only  into  associ- 
ation with  earnest  and  consistent 
Christians,  whose  godly  conversation 
and  influence  would  minister  to  her 


edification  and  comfort.  It  need  no! 
be  said  she  had  to  learn  that  it  was 
possible  to  have  the  '*  form  "  of  godli- 
ness without  possessing  its  renewing 
'*  power ; "  and  she  was  unfortonate^ 
soon  brooght  into  connection  with  some 
whose  conversation  wIm  not  such  as 
became  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Jrtm^^mA 
however,  of  prejudicing  her  mind,  and 
turning  her  away  from  the  Church  or 
from  Christ,  as  is  too  frequently  the 
case,  the  disapiwintment  she  expe- 
rienced seems  to  have  had  an  opposite 
effect,  and  to  have  stirred  her  up  to 
great  watohfolness  lest  she  herself 
should  bring  a  reproach  upon  the 
cause  of  Christ  hj  any  inconsistency 
of  conduct.  Her  soul  panted  after 
God :  she  was  ambitious  to  **  be  sincere 
and  without  offence  till  the  day  of 
Christ,"  and  in  this  she  succeeded  to 
a  veiy  considerable  degree. 

Mrs.  Yaughan  constantly,  diligently, 
and  prayerfally  read  the  Word  of  God. 
The  Holy  Book  was  literally  the  com- 
panion of  her  life ;  her  song  in  the 
house  of  her  pilgrimage ;  with  it  she 
took  counsel  and  it  instraeted  her. 
And  the  Scripture  was  folflUed,  for 
she.  was  "  like  a  tree  planted  by  the 
riven  of  water,  that  bringeth  forth  his 
frait  in  his  season."  She  invariably 
used  Dr.  Adam  Clarke's  Commentary 
in  her  private  meditations  on  th« 
Scriptures,  prizing  it  more  than  gold. 
An  incident  which  ocoorred  some  few 
years  ago  will  show  this.  One  night 
her  house  was  entered  by  thieves; 
when  the  information  was  brous^t  her 
in  the  morning  she  instantly  inquired 
if  Dr.  Clarke's  Oommentsxy  had  been 
taken.  On  hearing  that  it  was  sale* 
she  said,  <*Then  never  mind  about 
anything  else  I" 

With  the  reading  of  the  Uve(y 
Oracles  Mrs.  Yaaghan  used  mueh 
private  prayer,  and  many  times  sho 
continaed  so  long  at  her  secret  devo- 
tions, even  when  in  feeble  health,  that 
her  niece  became  apprehensive  that 
some  ailment  had  befallen  her ;  but 
on  going  to  listen  she  would  find  her 
aunt  still  pleading  with  Qod  for  purity 
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of  heart.  When  she  came  out  of  her 
closet  it  was  eyident  she  had  had 
oommanion  with  Heayen,  for  her  face 
seemed  to  shine :  God  was  *'  the  health 
of  her  countenance."  Her  love  for  the 
ordinances  of  the  sanctuary  was  yery 
commendable:  up  to  within  a  few 
weeks  of  her  death  she  walked  three 
miles  to  Divine  service  on  a  Sabbath 
morning,  and  often  in  inclement 
weather.  It  ma  j  be  said  of  her  that 
she  <'  loyed  the  habitation  of  God's 
house,  and  the  place  where  His 
honour  dwelleth."  "  In  the  congrega- 
tions she  blessed  the  Lord."  - 

Many  excellent  people  are  afraid  to 
reprove  sin,  and  find  excuses  for  the 
neglect  of  this  imperative  Christian 
duty :  this  was  not  the  case  with  our 
sainted  friend.  She  never  shrank  from 
the  task  when  opportunity  offered; 
and  though  sometimes,  no  doubt,  the 
reproofs  were  keen,  they  were  tender, 
and  served  to  promote  the  interests  of 
morality  and  religion,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  increase  the  respect  and  ad- 
miration for  her  own  character. 

Mrs.  Vaughan  was  liberal  in  her 
support  of  the  cause  of  Chiist;  the 
most  precious  box  of  oiatment  was 


freely  bestowed  on  the  Saviour.    To- 
wards the  close  of  her  life  it  was  eyi- 
dent to  those  who  knew  her,  that  she 
was  ripening  for  heaven ;  she  seemed, 
indeed,  to  walk  within  sight  of  the 
celestial  city:  its  music  cheered  her 
spirit,  the  reflection  of  its  glory  lit 
up  her  countenance  with  joy,  and  the 
glorious  prospect  made  her  long  to 
depart.    When  the  end  drew  near  she 
said,  **  He  will  not  forsake  me  in  my 
last  extremity."    **  I  would  rather  not 
have  a  lingering  illness,"  she  would 
say;  "only  time  to  buckle  on  the 
armour."    God  granted  her  desire  in 
this  respect;  for  in  a  few  hours  the 
mortal  conflict   was  oyer.     Though 
unable  to  speak  much  on  the  day  of 
her  death,  the  smile  on  her  coun- 
tenance recalled  the  sacred  words : — 
«'The  ransomed  of  the  Lord  shall 
return,  and  come  to  Zion  with  songs 
and  everlasting  joy  upon  their  heads : 
they  shall  obtain  joy  and  gladness, 
and   sorrow  and   sighing   shall   flee 
away."   Our  friend  has  gone  1  but  she 
has  left  us  the  precious  heritage  of 
a  bright  example.    May  it  be  ours  to 
.  imitate  it  I 

Abtbub  Wzlkikson. 
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Fkbbvabt  8th,  1875. — Mrs.  Archer, 
of  Bum,  in  the  Belby  Gircuit.  She 
was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Armstrong,  of  Upleatham,  near  Bed- 
ear.  Upwards  of  thirty  years  ago  the 
family  retired  from  their  farm  and 
went  to  reside  at  Middlesboiough. 
There  Miss  Armstrong  joined  the 
Wesleyan-Methodist  Society,  and  be- 
came an  actiye  teacher  in  the  Sab- 
bath-school. After  the  death  of  her 
mother  and  sister  she,  with  a  cheer- 
fulness and  constancy  which  could 
not  be  surpassed,  conducted  a  school, 
and  thereby  maintained  her  father  to 
the  time  of  his  death.  She  continued 
the  school  until  her  marriage,  and  was 
yeiy  suooessfnl  in  teaching  the  young, 


having  herself  received  a  liberal  edu- 
cation under  the  care  of  the  saintly 
Mrs.  Rogers,  the  widow  of  one  of  our 
esteemed  ministers.  As  a  tract- 
distributor  she  was  most  assiduous, 
always  observing  the  stragglers  in  the 
street,  and  giving  them  "a  word  in 
season,"  as  well  as  a  suitable  tract. 
In  the  Sabbath-school  she  was  a 
model  teacher,  being  regular  and  punc- 
tual in  her  attendance,  and  steadily 
seeking  the  souls  of  those  committed 
to  her  oversight.  In  Middlesborongh 
she,  for  many  years,  taught  the  "  select 
class  "  of  girls,  of  whom  it  is  reported 
that  fourteen  were  converted  to  God 
and  united  to  the  Church  of  Christ. 
She  also  proyided  for,  and  educated. 
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out  of  her  Blender  resonxeee,  two 
orphan  children,  who  have  grown  np 
to  bless  her  memory.  Onherremoyal 
to  Bum  her  fellow-teaehers  and  her 
floholars  presented  her  with  an  ele- 
gant Bible  and  Hymn-Book,  as  a  token 
of  their  afleetionate  regard.  Sineeher 
imion  with  Mr.  Archer,  and  her  resi- 
dence in  Bom  during  the  last  ten 
years,  her  manner  of  life  was  such  as 
to  win  the  esteem  of  all  who  knew 
her,  and  she,  "  being  dead,  yet  speak- 
eth."  Her  sufferings  daring  the  last 
year  of  her  life  were  yery  great ;  but 
she  was  graciously  supported  under 
them  alL  Towards  the  dose  she  some- 
times said  "  mortal  agony  "  made  her 
sigh  to  be  free,  and  constrained  her 
more  than  once  to  pray,  "  Lord,  take 
Thy  weary  child  home."  Still  she  waa 
not  impatient.  One  of  the  nurses  said, 
*'  It  was  like  heayen  to  be  with  her." 
She  has  passed  away  from  the  Church 
militant  to  the  Church  triumphant :— 

"  Ijo  I  the  pain  of  life  is  past, 
AU  her  warfare  now  is  o*er  ; 
Death  and  hell  behind  are  cast, 
Grief  and  suffering  are  no  more." 

F.  H. 

March  6th.— At  Tipton,  after  seyeral 
weeks  of  suffering  from  heart  disease, 
Maria,  the  beloved  wife  of  the  Bey. 
Robert  Eeyworth,  and  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Bey.  W.  Ayer.  "  From 
a  child"  she  had  <* known  the  Holy 
Scriptures.*'  When  yery  young  she  ex- 
perienced the  conyerting  grace  of  Gk>d, 
and  eyer  after  pursued  an  undeyiating 
eourse  of  consistent  piety.  She  was 
dharaoterised  byintelligenoe,thorough- 
ness,  and  joyous  and  zealous  labour  in 
the  service  of  Christ.  As  a  minister's 
wife  she  was  exemplary ;  as  a  mother 
she  was  supremely  anxious  so  to  in- 
struct her  children  as  to  lead  them 
to  early  religious  decision:  and  her 


labour  WM  not  in  vain.  In  yariooa 
Circuits,  as  her  strength  permitted, 
and  often  beyond  her  strengUi,  aha 
unobtnudyely,  but  effeetively,  soa^^t 
to  promote  the  interests  of  the  woik 
of  God,  especially  considering  the  poor, 
many  of  whom  **  call  her  blessed."  In 
her  latest  sphere,  she  was  the  means 
of  rescuing  from  the  verge  of  vice  and 
ruin  one  poor  outcast,  who,  having  been 
received  into  the  Childmi's  Home,  is 
now  in  a  fair  way  for  leading  an  in- 
dustrious and  useful  life.  Her  last 
affliction  was  severe,  but  it  found  her 
not  unprepared  for  enduring  all  the 
Divine  will :  she  received  the  intima- 
tion of  her  approaching  departure 
with  the  greatest  calmness.  After 
taking  leave  of  her  husband  and  chil- 
dren with  composure,  she  eheerfully 
awaited  the  end.  Indeed,  she  beeame 
even  anxious  to  be  gone,  ''having  a 
desire  to  depart,  and  to  be  with  Ohrist" 
Many  expressions  of  joyful  anticipa- 
tion of  future  blessedness  fell  from 
her  lips;  such  as,  **  Though  I  walk 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death,  I  will  fear  no  evfl :  for  Thon 
art  with  me."  On  the  last  nigiht  of 
her  life  she  was  soothed  and  com- 
forted, amidst  much  suffering,  faj 
having  portions  of  Scripture  and 
verses  of  appropriate  hymns  repeated 
to  her.  Early  in  the  morning,  after 
passing  some  time  in  sleep,  she  felt  a 
difficulty  in  clearing  some  phlegm 
from  her  throat,  when  at  onee,  while 
being  held  in  the  arms  of  her  youngeift 
daughter,  she  ceased  to  breathe :  with- 
out a  struggle  the  spirit  had  forsaken 
its  earthly  tabemade,  her  husband 
arriving  at  her  bedside  only  to  per- 
ceive that  she  had  entered  upon  her 
reward  of  everlasting  bloasedness 
Predous  memories  of  her  are  cherished 
as  an  inheritance  by  her  bereaved  and 
sorrowing  family.  B.  K. 
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MEMOIR  OP  MR.  JONATHAN  POTTER, 

OF  BXTMCOBN  I 

BY  THE  REV.  B.  M.  WILLOOX. 

In  the  **  garden  enclosed  "  of  our  greatly-priyileged  Methodism 
have  been  reared  many  <<  trees  of  righteousness,  the  planting  of 
the  Lord,  that  He  might  be  glorified ;  '*  some  remarkable  for  their 
etateliness,  and  their  palm-like  erectness ;  some  for  the  beauty  of 
their  olive-like  leafage,  or  cedar-like  boughs  and  branches ;  and 
some  for  their  abundant  **  fruits  of  righteousness,  which  are  by 
Jesus  Christ,  unto  the  glory  and  praise  of  God.*'  As  there  are  trees 
in  nature  so  striking  in  their  forms,  foliage,  and  fruitage,  that  the 
passers-by  wonder  and  admire,  so  with  not  a  few  of  the  saints 
of  Ood,  who  by  their  conspicuous  excellences  constrain  beholders 
to  magnify  the  grace  of  Ood  in  them.  Their  holy  dispositions  and 
lives  leave  unfading  impressions  on  the  memory  of  all  who 
know  them. 

The  late  Jonathan  t^oTTBB  was  born  at  Altrincham,  March  81  st, 
1800 ;  but  in  his  youth  was  removed  to  Lymm,  another  agreeable 
locality  of  fertile  and  pleasant  Cheshire.  In  early  life  he  knew 
the  **  sweet  uses  of  adversity,"  which  called  out  in  his  father  the 
true  and  exemplary  graces  of  the  Christian  character.  The  son  saw 
the  parent,  when  evidently  burdened  with  care,  retire  to  his  room 
only  to  return  to  the  family  circle,  after  communion  with  Ood,  with 
lightened  heart  and  beaming  countenance,  and  thus  was  directly 
taught  the  unspeakable  advantages  of  personal  piety.  His  love  for 
his  pious  mother  was  intense  and  constant,  and  was  especially  shown 
when,  towards  the  end  of  her  course,  he  bore  her  in  his  own  arms 
to  his  house,  that  she  might  there  enjoy  his  tender  and  immediate 
filial  attention  for  the  remainder  of  her  days.  Both  maternal 
instructions  and  paternal  example  won  their  way  to  the  susceptible 
heart  of  the  amiable  son. 

After  receiving  an  education  in  the  Grammar  School  of  the 
village,  he  started  in  life  as  an  usher  in  a  school  at  Runcorn  kept 
by  Messrs.  George  and  Jonathan  Crowther ;  the  **  Jonathan,"  so 
long  and  honourably  known  in  our  Connexion  as  one  of  its  fore- 
most ministers  and  scholars.    There  his  own  mental  training  was 
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adyanced,  and  his  piety  promoted.    Hib  soholastie  engagementy 
however,  was  soon  closed  by  his  entering  a  mercantile  office. 

His  bnsinesB  career  was  highly  honourable  to  him.  For  forty 
years  he  was  associated  with  Mr.  Charles  Simpson,  of  Chester,  well- 
kBOwn,  and,  whereyer  known,  deservedly  esteemed,  not  only  for 
his  high  qualities  as  a  man,  his  virtues  as  a  citizen,  his  probity  as 
a  merchant,  bnt  his  strong  principles  as  an  intelligent  Methodist, 
his  cultured  piety,  his  acceptableness  as  a  Local-preacher,  and  his 
assiduity  in  the  various  offices  which  he  was  called  to  fill.  The 
two  partners  in  secular  affairs  strongly  resembled  each  other  in 
moral  and  religious  character.  It  was  an  honour  and  a  joy  to  meet 
them,  either  in  the  social  circle,  or  in  gatherings  connected  with 
that  section  of  the  Church  of  Christ  which  commanded  their  long- 
tried  and  unwavering  attachment. 

Mr.  Potter  began  to  meet  in  class  when  fourteen  years  of  age. 
That  his  religion  was  not  merely  emotional,  but  that  he  was  firm 
in  his  conscientious  adherence  to  the  right,  even  when  it  involved 
sacrifice,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  he  left  the  employment  of  the 
merchant  with  whom  he  was  engaged  because  he  would  not,  by 
opening  business-letters,  violate  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath.  For 
a  youth  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  this  was  a  noble  act, 
and  proved  that  with  all  his  gentleness,  he  possessed  a  Christian 
and  masculine  resoluteness  that  promised  much  for  the  future. 
This  reverence  for  Divine  law  was  life-long.  On  one  occasion,  a 
person  who  had  taken  a  long  journey  to  see  him,  and  who  wished 
to  expedite  his  business  by  occupying  a  portion  of  the  Sabbath  in 
discussing  it,  was  absolutely  denied  the  expected  interview  with 
him. 

There  is  no  account  preserved  of  his  experience  during  his  peni- 
tential state,  nor  is  it  known,  exactly,  when  he '' passed  firom  death 
unto  life ;  "  probably  this  was  in  his  case  a  gradual  change, — 
the  gloomy  dawn  brightening  almost  imperceptibly  into  the  clear 
day  in  his  soul.  But  his  repeated  public  testimonies  in  Love-feasts 
and  elsewhere,  besides  his  devout  deportment,  gave  fuU  proof  of  the 
great  and  gracious  transformation  that  had  been  wrought  in  him  by 
the  new-creating  power  of  God.  In  one  so  diffident  and  retiring, 
the  vitality  of  his  personal  godliness  was  naturally  shown  less  in 
words  than  in  his  efforts  to  be  useful.  Having  attached  himself  to 
the  Sunday-school,  in  his  eighteenth  year,  he  began  early  to  give 
addresses  in  pubUc ;  and  was  thus  fitting  himself  for  the  important 
work  of  the  pulpit.  Li  the  latter  sphere  he  rose  to  a  high  degree 
of  excellence.  His  discourses,  which  were  prepared  with  care, 
and  delivered  with  solemnity  and  pathos,  had  the  advantage  of  his 
general  acquirements  and  Biblical  knowledge.    Undoubtedly  aim- 
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ing  at  the  edification  of  his  hearers,  he  always,  and  in  every  place, 
commended  himself  to  all  classes  to  whom  he  ianght  <<  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesns."  His  sermons,  in  fact,  were  the  free  ontponr- 
ings  of  a  sanctified  intellect,  clear  and  sound  judgment,  and 
haJlowed,  loying  heart ;  and  though  uttered  without  loudness  of 
voice,  or  the  elaborate  care  of  the  orator,  they  were,  neverthelessi 
dignified  and  impressive.  To  the  end  of  his  long  course  he  was 
hailed  as  a  friend  in  the  houses  of  those  to  whom  he  ministered  the 
things  of  God. 

Mr.  Potter  was  ever  ready  for  every  good  word  and  work.  Not 
content  with  just  one  line  of  things,  he  was  constantly  on  the  alert 
to  seize  opportunities  of  usefulness.  On  Tuesday  and  Saturday 
evenings  he  taught  the  children  of  the  Sunday-school  to  write ; 
he  busied  himself  with  the  concerns  of  the  sick-club  ;  acted  as 
secretary  to  the  Foreign  Missionary  and  Tract  Societies ;  adding 
to  these  holy  toils  the  weighty  charge  of  two  large  and  flourishing 
classes.  He  visited  the  sick,  and  personally  relieved  their  wants ; 
held  the  offices  of  Society  and  Circuit- steward;  was  a  Trustee  for 
several  chapels ;  took  a  leading  part  in  the  establishment  of  week- 
day schools ;  aided  the  Bible  Society,  and  stood  ready  to  be  helpful 
in  our  Connexional  movements.  To  the  afflicted  he  wrote  letters 
full  of  thoughtful  and  spiritual  sympathy  and  counsel ;  and  this, 
too,  while  steadily  and  diligently  attending  to  the  pressing  claims 
of  an  enlarging  business.  On  his  frequent  journeys  the  savour  of 
godliness  which  he  carried  with  him  won  him  many  friends ;  some 
of  whom,  for  years  after,  would  relate  to  his  commercial  successor, 
going  over  the  same  ground,  how  gratefully  they  remembered  his 
goodness  and  friendliness, — the  result  of  an  all-pervading  and  prac- 
tical devotedness  to  God  which  threw  a  geniality  into  the  harder 
matters  of  life,  and  interwove  a  Ohristian  grace  with  ordinary 
business  transactions. 

Whence  all  this  motive-principle  and  power  ?  From  the  gracious 
habit  of  prayer,  in  which,  both  to  the  profit  of  others  and  him- 
self, he  greatly  excelled.  His  classes  felt  this  in  the  plenteous 
unction  that  attended  his  petitions  at  the  throne  of  grace  in  their 
behalf :  he  took  hold  of  God  for  them.  His  yearning  desire  alike  for 
their  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  found  utterance  and  answer  as 
he  presented,  priest-like,  their  several  cases  before  the  exalted 
Saviour,  still  **  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities."  Hispunc- 
tual  and  prompt  attention,  moreover,  to  all  the  outward  forms  of 
religion  was  significant,  declaring  the  genuineness  and  steadiness  of 
his  piety :  the  domestic  altar  was  raised  with  unvarying  regularity ; 
and  his  attendance  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  was  exemplary.  None 
that  saw  him  <*  in  the  assembly  of  the  saints  *'  could  ever  forget 
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that  intelligent  £EU)e,  with  its  finely-cut  featoree,  that  beaming 
eye, — ^his  whole  (orm  and  bearing  during  the  eervice  in  the 
sanctuary,  the  place  full  oft  to  him  "amiable,"  and  "the  gate 
of  heaven." 

His  marriage  was  a  remarkably  happy  one.  He  was  united  to 
a  lady  who,  by  her  sterling  worth  and  general  and  Christian 
intelligenoe,  gained  not  only  his  early  love  but  his  increasing 
esteem  when  the  charms  of  youth  had  fled.  When  fifty  years  of 
matrimonial  life  and  "  the  golden  wedding-day  "  had  passed,  his 
letters  to  her  breathe  the  purest  affection;  while  loving  remini- 
scences, incentives  to  patient  faith,  and  allusions  to  the  nearing 
prospect  of  being  eternally  one  in  the  blessed  fellowship  of  the 
saints  in  heaven,  abounded  in  them  to  the  end. 

Amid  the  manifold  vicissitudes  of  daily  life,  ^in  bereavement, 
in  domestic  and  personal  sufferings, — there  was  shown  by  Mr. 
Potter  the  same  meek  submission,  and  the  same  earnest  desire  to 
reap  spiritual  benefit  from  whatever  he  was  called  to  pass  through. 
When  a  much-beloved  son  was  taken  away  he  wrote: — "It  is 
a  fortnight  since]  my  dear  Charles  was  laid  in  the  silent  grave. 
Many  kind  letters  have  been  received,  which  are  a  comfort  to  us : 
but  his  absence  overcomes  me  at  times ;  "  and  later  he  adds : — "  It 
is  twelve  months  to-day  since... we  laid  Charles  in  the  grave  *  in  sure 
and  certain  hope '  of  a  joyful  resurrection.  I  read  the  hynm  yon 
referred  to ;  but  these  hymns  cause  such  a  strange  mingling  of 
gratitude  and  grief,  that  I  am  bewildered,  and  cannot  fully  realise 
their  force  and  truth."  During  the  long  illness  of  his  devoted 
wife,  he  would  often  sit  with  her  on  the  Sunday  evenings ;  and 
this  was  the  time  set  apart  to  pray  for  the  conversion  of  those 
they  loved.  He  spoke  of  those  seasons  of  intercession  as  "very 
profitable  and  refreshing ;  "  and  displayed  a  more  than  natural 
affection,  always  true  and  tender,  for  his  children. 

When  his  health  seemed  to  be  seriously  fiuling,  he  tried  a  change 
of  air,  by  visiting  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Walker,  at  Wolstanton. 
The  following  extracts  of  letters  written  to  his  wife  at  that  time 
are  illustrative  of  the  spirit  in  which  he  bore  affliction  and  received 
mercies : — "  My  cough  was  rather  troublesome,  but  there  was  no 
blood.  I  want  a  more  thankful,  believing  heart,  that  my  spirit 
may  be  more  cheerful."  "  My  refuge  and  help  are  from  the  Lord; 
may  He  bless  you,  and  give  you  peace  in  Him."..."  My  difficulty  is 
in  walking,  and  I  am  afraid  to  take  a  drive, — ^it  shakes  me  unplea- 
santly ;  so  that  I  am  best  when  quietly  walking  in  the  front,  or 
sitting  in  the  oak-room.  Annie  seldom  leaves  me,  and  I  have  as 
much  company  as  I  want."  "I  should  have  been  glad  if  yon 
had  been  with  me,  but  we  must  be  thankful  that  we  have  00  many 
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mercies.'*    "Jonathan  would  tell  yoa  what  a  day  of  suffering  I 

had  passed When  I  got  into  bed,  I  was  so  relieved  that  it  was 

a  paradise  to  me.  I  slept  comfortably,  and  rose  this  morning 
refreshed ;  and  have  spent  the  day  comparatively  free  from  pain : 
'  0  for  a  heart  to  praise  my  God  I '  All  day  I  praise  the  Lord,  who 
has  had  compassion  on  me,  I  trust  onr  added  days  will  be 
sanctified  in  making  ns  both  meet  for  heaven." 

In  October,  1872,  Mrs.  Potter  departed  this  life,  to  her  husband's 
poignant  grief.  Her  death  was  a  severe  stroke  to  him  in  his 
great  physical  weakness ;  and  his  sufferings  were  increased  by 
alarming  fresh  inroads  of  disease.  His  tenderly-attached  daughter 
Annie,  (Mrs.  Walker,)  who  had  gone  to  the  house  of  mourning, 
writes : — "  When  we  spoke  of  our  sorrow  at  seeing  him  in  so 
much  distress,  he  said  he  believed  the  Lord  was  going  to  take 
him  to  Himself.  He  intimated  that  he  felt  his  work  was  done,  and 
expressed  his  thankfulness  that  he  had  been  spared  to  know  that 
mother  had  had  all  done  for  her  comfort  in  this  world  that  was 
possible,  and  that  she  finished  her  course  so  sweetly,  *  looking  unto 
Jesus.'    He  also  repeated  the  verse : — 

'  Though  waves  and  storms  go  o*6r  my  head, 

Though  strength,  and  health,  and  friends  be  gone. 

Though  joys  be  withered  all  and  dead. 
Though  eveiy  comfort  be  withdrawn ; 

On  this  my  steadfast  soul  relies. 

Father,  Thy  mercy  never  dies.' 

About  a  week  after  this  we  quite  hoped  he  would  be  restored  to 
us  for  a  season ;  and  for  a  short  time  he  seemed  better,  being 
able  to  sit  up  some  hours  each  day.  But  it  was  soon  seen  that 
his  weakness  increased,  and  we  could  no  longer  close  our  eyes  to 
his  danger. 

"  His  illness  was  marked  by  unbroken  acquiescence  in  the  Divine 
will.  He  would  often  repeat  the  words,  *  To  patient  faith  the  prize 
is  sure.'  No  murmur  was  heard  to  escape  his  lips.  Many  loving 
friends  came  to  see  him ;  and  when  reminded  by  some  of  them  of 
his  long  service  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  he  replied : — <  Christ  is  my 
only  hope.  I  have  served  Him  very  imperfectly,  and  in  much  weak- 
ness and  feebleness ;  but  I  have  loved  my  Saviour  many,  many 
years,  and  He  will  not  now  leave  His  servant.  He  often  asked 
us  to  sing  some  of  his  favourite  hymns,  and,  as  long  as  he 
was  able,  audibly  joined  us.  When  unable  longer  to  do  this, 
his  face  would  light  up  with  a  heavenly  brightness,  showing  that 
he  entered  fully  into  the  spirit  of  the  words  sung.  Many  times 
after  a  restless,  nearly  sleepless  night,  when  weary  and,  to  use  his 
own  words, '  almost  worn  out,'  nothing  soothed  him  so  much  as 
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some  h jxon  genUy  song  or  recited  to  him.  One  day,  near  ihe  dofley 
I  thonght  he  did  not  look  qnite  happy,  and  said  io  him,  *  Father, 
is  anything  troubling  yon  ?'  He  replied,  '  I  have  been  thinking 
of  my  unfaithfulness,  and  I  want  to  feel  more  sensibly  the  presence 
of  God.'  I  said,  '  But  you  have  no  doubt  of  your  acceptance, 
have  you  ? '  Ho  rejoined,  <  0  no  1  Christ  is  mine,  my  only  hope, 
my  rock,  my  resting-place !  As  long  as  I  can  remember,  my  greatest 
happiness  has  been  to  work  in  6od*s  cause, — ^to  love  His  ministers 
and  people,  and  to  make  those  around  me  happy.  But,  after  all, 
there  is  much  to  mourn  over.' 
"  He  often  repeated  the  well-known  lines  of  Charles  Wesley  :— 

*  In  age  and  feebleness  extreme. 
Who  fihaU  a  helpless  wonn  redeem  7 
Jesus !  my  only  hope  Thou  art. 
Strength  of  my  failing  flesh  and  heart ; 
0  coold  I  oatch  one  smile  from  Thee, 
And  drop  into  eternity  1 ' 

«  One  morning,  when  we  had  just  assisted  him  to  mi  up  a  little, 
he  exclaimed : — <  0  what  a  glorious  day  this  would  be  if  I  should 
go  from  this  chair  to  heaven !  I  long  to  be  with  my  Saviour.'  A 
friend  asking  him  how  he  was,  he  replied, '  Sinking.  I  long  to  be 
at  home.  I  don't  think  I  do  wrong  in  this :  I  wish  to  be  patienti 
and  wait  the  Lord's  time.' 

**  On  the  Sunday  but  one  before  his  death,  he  was  exceedingly 
low  and  feeble.  When  an  old  servant,  who  wished  much  to  see  him 
once  more,  entered  his  room,  he  said  to  him,  '  Jesus  Christ  the 
$ams  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and /or  ever,*  He  could  utter  no  more ; 
and  after  that  was  unable  to  converse.  Yet,  notwithstanding  his 
great  weakness,  as  long  as  he  was  capable  of  speaking  he  never 
received  assistance  of  any  kind  without  thanking  us  for  it,  and  would 
often  add : — ^  The  Lord  bless  you  1 '  At  night  he  would  ask  who 
was  going  to  stay  with  him,  and  when  told,  was  wont  to  say  to 
the  one  named : — '  The  Lord  will  help  us  through  the  night :  we 
must  look  to  Him.* 

<*  Noticing  one  day  that  I  had  been  weeping,  he  looked  at 
me,  full  of*  love  and  tenderness,  and  said: — 'You  must  not  firet, 
my  Annie ;  you  have  done  all  you  can  for  me,  and  the  Lord  will 
bless  you,  and  take  care  of  you,  when  I  am  gone.'  On  my  saying, 
it  seemed  hard  to  part  with  him  so  soon  after  my  dear  mother,  he 
sweetly  answered : — '  **  All  things  work  together  for  good  to  them 
that  love  God ;  **  you  must  give  me  up :  don't  wish  to  hold  me  from 
Jesus ;  if  we  are  faithful,  there  will  be  an  eternal  reunion.' 

*^  When  in  health  he  was  one  of  the  most  unselfish  of  characters, 
And  in  his  illness  he  was  the  same ;  always  thinking  of  others,  and 
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afraid  of  giving  any  one  tronble.  He  often  expressed  his  thanks 
for  the  kind  inquiries  and  messages  of  friends,  generally  saying : — 
*  My  love  to  them.  Ask  them  to  pray  for  me  at  their  homes,  that 
the  Lord  may  perfect  His  work,  and  take  me  to  Himself.'  He  forgot 
none ;  testifying  his  gratitude  to  all  who  were  about  him.  On  the 
Tuesday  before  his  death  he  asked  me  not  to  name  worldly  things 
to  him  any  more,  as  he  wished  *  to  have  done  entirely  with  earth, 
80  that  his  mind  might  be  set  upon  heavenly  things  alone.' 

**  The  last  week  was  one  of  much  suffering,  not  so  much  from 
acute  pain,  as  from  extreme  exhaustion.  But  his  sustained  faith 
and  trust  in  the  Lord  Jesus  gave  him  inward  tranquillity,  and,  as 
death  approached,  he  lay  calmly  waiting  his  Lord's  coming.  Once 
he  was  heard  speaking  in  a  very  low  tone,  and  on  being  asked  if 
there  was  anything  we  could  do  for  him,  he  replied : — <  I  want 
nothing ;  I  was  only  saying  to  Jesus,  **  Let  me  to  Thy  bosom  fly." ' 
He  spoke  very  little  after  this  ;  but  we  could  perceive  that,  when 
awake,  he  was  ahnost  constantly  engaged  in  silent  prayer.  About 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  his  departure,  he  asked  to  be  lifted  up, 
when  his  countenance,  which  before  had  been  expressive  of  severe 
distress,  resumed  its  usual  peaceful  and  pleasant  look.  He  soon 
afterwards  sank  on  the  arm  of  his  eldest  grandchild,  and  there 
gently  breathed  his  spirit  back  to  God. 

''  So  passed  awayoneof  the  best  of  fathers,  fondest  of  husbands,  and 
truest  of  friends,  December  23rd,  1872.  He  only  survived  Mrs, 
Potter  a  few  days  more  than  eight  weeks ;  and  then  the  much* 
sought  union  above  was  gloriously  realised : — 

'  The  soul  bath  o'ertaken  his  mat^ 
And  oanght  her  again  in  the  sky.'" 


BITUALISM  TESTED  BY  APOSTOLIC  TEACHING. 

A  SSRMON    ON    PHIUPPUVS  in.  2~9. 
BY  THE  BEV.  JOHN  LTTH,  D.D. 

(fUBLIBBED  at  THH  bequest  OV  TBI  BUIiL  DISTBIOI  OOMHITTEE.) 

"  Beware  of  dogs,  beware  of  evil  workers,  beware  of  the  concision.  For  we 
are  the  oironmcision,  which  worship  Qod  in  the  spirit,  and  rejoice  in  Christ 
Jesus,  and  have  no  confidence  in  the  flesh.  Though  I  might  also  haye  con- 
fidence in  the  flesh.  If  any  other  man  thinketh  that  he  hath  whereof  he 
might  tmst  in  the  flesh,  I  more :  oironmoised  the  eighth  day,  of  the  stock  of 
Israel,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  an  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews ;  as  touching  the 
law,  a  Pharisee ;  concerning  zeal,  persecuting  the  Church  ;  touching  the 
righteousness  which  is  in  'the  law,  blameless.    But  what  things  were  gain  to 
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me,  those  I  counted  lose  for  Ohrist.  Yea  donbtlefls,  and  I  eoont  all  tlungi  but 
I0B8  lor  the  exoellenoy  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jeau  my  Lord :  for  whom 
I  hare  suffered  the  lose  of  all  things,  and  do  coont  them  hat  dnng,  that  I  may 
win  Ohristt  and  be  fonnd  in  Him,  not  haying  mine  own  ri^ixteoosnessy  idiich 
is  of  the  law,  bat  that  whioh  is  through  the  faith  of  Christ,  the  n^^teoasneis 
which  is  of  God  by  faith." 

The  Bible  is  the  most  wonderful  book  in  the  world.  It  keeps 
steady  pace  with  the  advancement  of  the  times,  and  adapts  its 
warnings  and  counsels  to  the  ever-varying  phases  of  homsii 
thought.  Since  the  sacred  canon  was  completed,  and  the  seal  of 
God  set  upon  it,  forbidding  any  man  to  add  to  or  take  from  its 
authoritative  revelations,  the  world  has  been  turned  upside  down, 
and  the  education  of  humanity  has  proceeded  with  gigantic  sirides. 
Old  superstitions  have  been  exploded,  false  theories  abandoned, 
social  rights  have  been  fought  for,  and  won.  As  a  necessaiy 
consequence,  much  that  was  written  long  ago  has  become  obsolete, 
and  been  swept  into  oblivion ;  as  much  that  is  written  now  soon 
will  be.  But  amid  all  this  progress  the  Bible  loses  nothing  of  its 
value,  or  its  suitability  to  the  wants  of  the  individual  or  the  com- 
munity. It  never  grows  superannuated,  and  still  claims  its 
acknowledged  place  in  the  very  van  of  all  social  and  inteUeotnal 
advancement.  As  ages  roll  on,  clearer  light  flashes  from  its  xichly- 
illuminated  pages,  and  deeper  meaning  wells  up  from  its  hidden 
and  inexhaustible  reservoirs  of  truth.  Hence  it  grapples  with  the 
errors  of  the  present  day  as  triumphantly  as  with  those  of  the 
past,  and  furnishes  us  with  a  weapon,  keen  and  furbished,  against 
the  newest  inventions  of  unbelief,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Sadduoees 
and  Pharisees  of  old. 

How  is  this  to  be  explained  ?  How  is  the  keen,  unerring,  pro- 
phetic foresight  of  this  Book  to  be  accounted  for  ?  Is  any  merely 
rational  solution  of  the  problem  to  be  deemed  sufficient,  or  can 
any  more  credible  explanation  be  suggested  than  that  of  Divine 
inspiration  ?  It  is  true  that  the  human  mind,  however  variously 
moulded  by  time,  or  custom,  or  prejudice,  still  retains  certain  essen- 
tial and  unchangeable  characteristics ;  and  it  might  be  argued  that 
the  Bible  deals  especially  with  these,  and  hence  its  unfailing  and 
permanent  value.  But  if  we  should  grant  this,  which  we  are  by 
110  means  disposed  to  do,  the  difficulty  of  admitting  its  human  origin 
would  still  be  insuperable.  Where  was  the  man,  in  times  of  past 
ignorance,  so  acute  and  clever  as  to  fathom  the  depths  of  human 
nature,  and  anticipate  its  possible  developments  in  the  progress 
of  histoiy  ?  It  is  obvious  that  for  such  an  achievement  you  require 
both  omniscience  and  foreknowledge ;  and  the  fact  that  the  BiUe 
is  de/aeto  a  book  for  all  time,  as  also  for  all  men,  is  the  impregnable 
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argnment  for  its  Divine  origin.  It  needs  no  human  bnlwarks ;  it 
stands  like  the  primitive  rook  amid  stormy  seas,  and,  when  the 
winds  and  the  waves  have  expended  their  utmost  fury  npon  it, 
lifts  its  head  above  the  waters  immovable  as  ever. 

We  have,  then,  in  the  Word  of  God  a  safe  directory  in  all  matters 
that  affect  our  moral  and  spiritual  well-being,  and  an  infallible 
rule  by  which  we  may  test  the  worth  of  every  new  system  which  is 
started  by  enthnsiastic  or  designing  men.  It  is  our  unfailing  oracle 
for  the  solution  of  doubtful  questions,  and  the  sure  palladium  of 
our  Gospel  liberties.  To  this  faithful  Mentor  we  must  submit 
every  fresh  demand  made  upon  our  faith  and  affection :  '<  To  the 
law  and  to  the  testimony ;  if  they  speak  not  according  to  this  word, 
it  is  because  there  is  no  light  in  them/*  The  religious  questions 
of  the  day  niiust  be  decided  here.  Bationalism  must  be  tried  by 
the  Bible,  and  not  the  Bible  by  Bationalism.  Bitualism  must 
submit  itself  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  not  the  truth  to 
Bitualism.  And  if  we  fairly  and  faithfully  apply  the  test,  we  shall 
not  be  long  before  we  discover  in  these  modem  assumptions,  not 
new  inventions,  but  old  errors,  and  the  inveterate  corruption  of  the 
human  heart  displaying  itself  under  altered  conditions.  What 
assumed  the  form  of  Sadduceeism  and  Pharisaism  with  the  Jew, 
of  Epicureanism  and  Stoicism  with  the  Greek,  now  reappears  in 
the  shape  of  Bationalism,  and  Bitualism,  in  the  Christian  Church. 
It  is  human  nature  trusting  in  the  one  case  to  its  own  unassisted 
reason,  and  in  the  other  to  the  traditions  of  the  past, — ^to  any- 
thing, in  fact,  short  of  Christ.  These  are  the  opposite  perils — 
the  Scylla  and  Charybdis — ^through  which  the  Church,  or  more 
properly,  every  Christian  believer,  has  cautiously  to  steer  the  vessel 
of  his  faith  until  he  reaches  '<the  fair  havens."  They  may  be 
more  )olearly  developed  and  systematized  in  a  particular  Church ; 
but  the  same  principles  of  evil  are  present  in  all,  and  the  danger 
of  making  shipwreck  of  faith  is  not  the  less  to  be  feared  because 
it  is  accidentally  or  studiously  concealed.  Whoever  therefore, 
irrespective  of  creeds  and  systems,  is  earnestly  resolved  *'to 
make  his  calling  and  election  sure,"  if  that  <*  by  any  means  he  may 
attain  unto  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,"  will  do  well  to  attend  to 
the  oft-repeated  caution  of  the  word  of  God :  **  Beware ! "  Three 
times  is  this  solemn  note  of  warning  raised  in  the  text.  Where 
is  the  danger  ?  Let  us  carefully  examine  this  passage,  and  see 
whether  it  has  not  a  direct  bearing  upon  some  of  the  prevalent 
errors  of  our  own  times. 

I.  The  Apostle  describes  the  character  of  certain  false  teachers, 
who,  at  the  time  he  wrote,  were  zealously  employed  in  propagating 
doctrines  contrary  to  the  faith  of  Christ.    Have  these  men  any 
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representatives  now  ?  Is  there  snoh  a  thing  as  pseado-apostolieal 
succession  ?  Let  us  see.  He  says :  '<  Beware  of  dogs."  At  first 
sight,  there  seems  to  be  in  these  terms  a  degree  of  harshness 
nnsuited  to  the  apostolic  character.  <<  Dog  *'  was  the  opprobrious 
epithet  which  the  Jews  kvished  upon  the  Gentiles ;  but  we  can- 
not suppose  the  Apostle  deliberately  selected  the  phrase  with  the 
intention  of  giving  offence.  There  is  much  more  of  irony  than  of 
bitterness  in  his  words.  His  object  was  to  describe  the  true  cha- 
racter of  the  men  against  whose  mischievous  influence  he  wished 
to  defend  the  members  of  the  Philippian  church.  If  he  uses 
strong  language,  it  was  justified  by  the  occasion,  and  already 
sanctioned  by  inspired  authority.  Thus  Isaiah  compares  unfaithful 
ministers  to  "  dumb  dogs  "  that  "  cannot  bark,"  and  **  greedy  dogs 
that  can  never  have  enough."  The  idea  therefore  conveyed  in  the 
text  is,  that  these  men  were  governed  by  impure  motives,  and  mis- 
chievous in  their  spirit.  Like  strange  dogs,  they  crept  stealthily 
into  the  fold  to  devour  the  sheep,  and  if  they  barked  at  all,  it  was 
not  at  the  wolf,  but  the  faithful  shephe^rd.  Perhaps  there  is  also 
an  indirect  allusion  to  the  fact  that  they  had  returned  back  again 
to  Jewish  traditions  and  usages ;  for  it  had  ''  happened  unto  them 
according  to  the  true  proverb.  The  dog  is  turned  to  his  own  vomit 
again ;  and  the  sow  that  was  washed  to  her  wallowing  in  the 
mire." 

Next  to  their  motives  and  principles,  the  Apostie  characterises 
their  work.  They  were  ''evil  workers,"  more  accurately,  "bad 
workmen ; "  for  the  terms  do  not  point  so  much  at  immorality 
of  conduct  as  the  inefficiency  and  dangerous  tendency  of  their 
endeavours.  If  their  aims  were  bad,  their  work  was  likely  to  be 
of  the  same  description.  Instead  of  doing  good,  they  were  doing 
mischief ;  instead  of  building  up,  they  were  pulling  down ;  instead 
of  bringing  "  living  stones  "  to  the  temple,  they  were  piling  on 
the  foundation,  already  laid,  ''wood,  hay,  and  stubble."  They 
were,  in  fact,  engaged,  not  in  promoting  the  glory  of  Qod  and  the 
edification  of  the  Church,  but  in  serving  the  purposes  of  party  and 
personal  interest. 

With  one  masterly  dash  of  the  pencil  the  Apostie  finishes  the 
picture :  "  Beware  of  the  concision."  The  teachers  whom  he  thus 
describes  were  great  sticklers  for  the  Jewish  ritual,  and  especially 
for  circumcision,  which  was  one  of  its  most  important  and  funda- 
mental features ;  but  with  inimitable  sarcasm  he  plajrs  upon  the 
word  by  substituting  another  of  cognate  meaning  which  put 
contempt  and  shame  on  all  their  glorying.  Their  circumcision,  of 
which  they  so  much  boasted,  was  but  "  concision  " — a  mere  mutila- 
tion of  the  flesh  without  any  meaning  or  value.   All  their  religious 
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pretensionBi  and  their  most  strennons  ezertionBy  ended  in  the  inglo- 
rious achieyement  of  cutting  and  maiming  the  body ;  there  was 
neither  life  nor  spirituality  nor  power  in  all  their  performances : 
<<For  he  is  not  a  Jew,  which  is  one  outwardly;  neither  is  that 
ciroumoision,  which'  is  outward  in  the  flesh :  but  he  is  a  Jew, 
which  is  one  inwardly ;  and  circumcision  is  that  of  the  heart,  in 
the  spirit,  and  not  in  the  letter ;  whose  praise  is  not  of  men,  but  of 
God." 

This  portrait,  so  admirably  sketched,  the  Apostle  places  in  a 
stronger  light  by  contrasting  it  with  the  genuine  features  of  Ohris- 
tian  character.  **  For  we,"  he  says,  **  are  the  circumcision,"  who 
have  really  put  away  the  eyil  of  sin,  being  circumcised  in  heart 
by  the  sanctifying  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit, — «  which  worship 
God  in  the  spirit,  and  rejoice  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  have  no  confi- 
dence in  the  flesh."  True  religion  requires  as  indispensable 
elements  of  its  existence  holiness  of  heart  and  life,  a  spiritual 
worship,  a  joyous  confidence  in  Ohrist,  and  an  utter  repudiation 
of  all  external  forms  and  circumstances  as  grounds  of  trust  and 
salvation.  Nothing  compensates  the  want  of  inward  life.  The 
most  gorgeous  ritual,  the  most  punctilious  observance  of  outward 
duties,  the  most  zealous  efforts  to  make  men  members  of  our 
respective  Churches,  if  we  do  not  make  them  holy,  and  teach  them 
to  glory  in  nothing  save  the  Cross  of  Christ,  is  but  the  substitu- 
tion«of  a  spurious  for  a.  living  Christianity ;  an  achievement  which, 
as  it  will  bring  neither  advantage  to  ourselves  nor  glory  to  God, 
will  certainly  end  in  shame  and  ruin. 

Now,  without  pointing  to  any  particular  section  of  the  Church 
of  Christ,  is  there  not  room  to  ask  whether  in  our  own  times  the 
tendency  is  not  in  this  direction  ?  Are  there  not  still  men  to  be 
found  who  undertake  the  sacred  functions  of  the  Christian  ministry 
for  "  a  morsel  of  bread ; "  who  are  more  zealous  to  make  proselytes 
than  to  save  souls ;  who  are  more  anxious  to  adorn  the  exterior  of 
the  Christian  temple,  and  render  its  services  attractive,  than  to 
replenish  its  interior  with  purity,  grace,  and  truth  ?  Is  there  no 
disposition  among  the  members  of  our  Churches  to  substitute  an 
empty  profession,  and  the  discharge  of  certain  religious  duties,  for 
the  new  birth  and  <*the  hidden  man  of  the  heart"?  Are  even 
Methodists  in  no  danger  ?  It  was  the  glory  of  our  fathers  that 
Methodism  was  described  as  '<  Christianity  in  earnest," — have 
we  still  a  claim  to  this  incomparable  eulogy  ?  I  do  not  say  we  have 
not ;  but  it  certainly  behoves  us,  above  all  others,  in  the  present 
aspect  of  the  times,  to  look  well  to  the  ark  of  God.  Let  every 
member  examine  himself,  and  see  that  he  has  not  only  the  form, 
but  the  power  of  godliness.    The  clouds  are  gathering  fast  and 
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thickly,  and  from  the  holy  oraole  of  inspiration  there  reaches  ns 
the  warning  yoioe  :  '*  Beware !  " 

n.  The  Apostle  gives  ns  a  true  estimate  of  all  merely  external 
religious  advantages,  and  so  shows  np  the  worthlessness  of  Bitoalism 
as  a  ground  of  confidence  before  God  and  a  means  of  eternal 
salvation,  which  is  obviously  the  true  end  of  all  religion*  This 
estimate  is  the  more  valuable  because  founded  in  his  own  per- 
sonal experience.  Lest  his  decision  should  seem  to  proceed  from 
envy  of  advantages  he  had  never  possessed,  or  from  ignorance 
of  their  real  value,  he  places  himself  on  the  same  platform  with 
those  whose  character  he  exposes,  and  measures  himself  by  their 
own  standard.  All  they  insisted  upon,  and  regarded  of  such  high 
importance,  he  could  honestly  claim,  and  even  more.  He  says : — 
«  Though  I  might  also  have  confidence  in  the  flesh.  If  any  other 
man  thinketh  that  he  hath  whereof  he  might  trust  in  the  flesh,  I 
more :  circumcised  the  eighth  day,"  in  exact  conformity  with  the 
prescription  of  the  ceremonial  law,  and  therefore  &r  above  a  mere 
proselyte,  who  had  only  received  the  rite  at  a  later  period  in  life : 
'<  of  the  stock  of  Israel,"  of  the  family  of  Jacob,  with  whom  the 
covenant  was  confirmed  in  contrast  to  the  descendants  of  Esau : 
**  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,"  the  only  one  that  had  remained  fiuth^ 
ful  to  the  sceptre  of  Judah :  '*  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews/*  of 
unmixed  descent,  both  on  his  fjAther*s  and  his  mother's  side :  *<  as 
touching  the  law,  a  Pharisee,"  rigidly  observing  the  minutest 
detail  of  the  Jewish  ritual:  "  concerning  zeal,  persecuting  the 
Church,"  zealously  protesting  against,  and  avenging  any  innovation 
upon  the  orthodox  religion :  **  touching  the  righteousness  which  is 
in  the  law,  blameless," — so  far  as  the  letter  of  the  law  was  concemedt 
morally  guiltless.  Now  let  any  man,  whether  he  be  an  Episcopalian 
or  a  Nonconformist, — ^whatever  his  denominational  creed, — 
translate  all  this  into  modem  phraseology  according  to  his  own 
predilections  and  convictions  of  religious  duty, — ^how  would  it 
read  ?  Let  the  rigid  Ohurchman,  for  instance,  say : — "  Baptized 
in  the  most  orthodox  manner,  by  the  hands  of  a  duly-ordained 
clergyman ;  a  member  of  the  Catholic  Apostolic  Church  ;  united 
with  the  Anglican  branch  of  it ;  in  the  direct  Apostolical  Suc- 
cession; adhering  strictly  to  the  Bubric;  diligently  endea- 
vouring to  root  out  all  Dissent;  morally  without  reproach." 
Ultra,  and  almost  ridiculous,  as  this  might  seem  to  some  of  us, 
we  must  not  forget  that  if  we  should  put  it  in  our  own  form, 
it  would  appear  equally  ridiculous  to  some  one  else ;  and  very 
justly,  for  if  we  should  substitute  in  place  of  <'  Apostolical  Suc- 
cession," "a  Methodist  of  the  fourth  generation,"  though  the  fitot 
might  be  more  easily  establishedi  it  would  be  just  as  valueless  in 
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point  of  religions  merit,  and  in  the  eye  of  a  strict  Chnrchman 
far  more  Indicrons.  In  a  word,  let  ns  put  onr  religious  advantages, 
real  or  supposed,  at  the  highest  point  we  please, — if  we  stop  here, 
what  is  it  all  worth  ?  What  does  it  profit  us,  as  sinners  arraigned 
at  the  tribunal  of  an  infinitely  just  and  holy  God,  and  exposed 
to  the  penalty  of  a  broken  law  ?  With  one  word  the  Apostle  tears 
away  such  refuges  of  lies.  It  is  to  ''have  confidence  in  the 
flesh  ;'* — ^to  trust  the  most  momentous  interests  of  our  being  to  a 
foundation  of  sand.  Observe,  he  does  not  say  these  things  have  no 
value  at  all ;  far  otherwise.  In  some  respects  they  may  be  *  <  gain,"  but 
as  a  ground  of  confidence  before  God  they  are  utterly  worthless,  and 
may  not  therefore  be  put  forward  as  the  criteria  of  true  orthodoxy, 
much  less  of  the  real  and  inward  power  of  godliness.  Let,  then, 
the  ritualist  come  arrayed  with  all  the  pomp  of  ecclesiastical  taste ; 
or  the  Methodist  surrounded  with  all  the  prestige  of  parental 
training  and  godly  example ;  or  the  Baptist  or  the  Independent, 
each  with  his  own  peculiar  badge  of  distinction,  and  let  him  pre- 
sent himself  at  the  mercy- seat  of  God, — if  he  has  no  other  plea 
for  acceptance  he  is  rejected  and  his  religion  demonstrated  to  be 
a  useless  counterfeit. 

When  Paul  was  smitten  to  the  ground  on  his  way  to  Damascus, 
and  the  dazzling  light  from  heaven  that  blinded  his  natural  eyes 
flashed  conviction  upon  his  conscience,  and  illumination  upon  his 
heart,  every  vestige  of  his  former  confidence  was  swept  away ; 
the  pitiful  emptiness  of  his  legal  righteousness  was  revealed,  and 
he  was  soon  glad  to  part  with  all  that  he  might  take  refuge  in 
Ohrist.  "  What  things,*'  he  says,  '*  were  gain  to  me,  those  I 
counted  loss  for  Christ."  As  the  tempest-tossed  mariner,  whose 
vessel  is  threatened  with  instant  destruction,  in  his  last  extremity 
throws  overboard  his  most  valuable  cargo,  intent  only  upon  saving 
his  life,  so  he  gladly  relinquished  everything  which  had  previously 
been  a  source  of  self-satisfaction,  but  which  now  appeared 
fraught  with  peril,  that  he  might  secure  the  righteousness  of  God 
which  is  by  fiuth  in  Christ.  We  may  smile  at  the  preposterous  and 
childish  mummeries  of  a  full-blown  Bitualism,  or  we  may  hope  the 
best  where  it  exists  in  a  modified  and  less  objectionable  form ;  but 
it  is  a  saddening  thought,  that  they  who  trust  in  such  perform- 
ances, and  complacently  flatter  themselves  with  the  idea  that 
they  do  God  service,  are  in  as  much  danger  as  the  wicked  and 
profane ;  nay  more,  because  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  convince  them 
of  their  miserable  and  perilous  condition.  Short  of  Ohrist  there 
is  no  salvation.  That  on  which  we  most  pride  ourselves  is  worse 
than  worthless  if  it  keeps  us  away  from  Him,  or  is  supposed  to 
possess  some  real  and  meritorious  value.    The  sinner  must  come 
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to  the  Cross  stripped  of  eYorythmg,  and  the  language  of  his  heart 

xnust  be, — 

"  What  haye  I  then  wherein  to  tnut  ? 
I  nothing  haye,  I  nothing  am ; 
Excluded  iB  my  erexy  boast, 
My  ^oiy  Bwallow'd  np  in  ihame. 

*'  Gnilty  I  stand  before  Tby  face, 
On  me  I  feel  Thy  wrath  abide ; 
Tie  jast  the  sentence  should  take  place ; 
'Tis  jnst  ;~bnt  0  Thy  Son  hath  died  1 " 

This  was  the  stand-point  of  the  Apostle's  faith  ;  for  he 
proceeds — 

m.  To  set  forth  in  loftier  and  more  emphatic  terms,  "the 
excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Ohrist."  "  Yea  donbtless/*  he 
says,  "  and  I  connt  all  things  but  loss  for  the  excellency  of  the 
knowledge  of  Christ  Jesns  my  Lord :  for  whom  I  have  suffered  the 
loss  of  all  things,  and  do  count  them  but  dung,  that  I  may  win 
Christ.*'  The  past  act  of  his  life  by  which  he  deliberately 
renounced  all  **  confidence  in  the  flesh,"  was  not  revoked  now  that  he 
had  had  ample  opportunity  of  testing  the  value  of  his  new  faith, 
with  all  its  strange  experiences  of  joy  and  sorrow.  Much  rather 
were  his  views  ripened  and  his  resolutions  confirmed.  He  now 
takes  a  wider  sweepr  and  with  one  comprehensive  assertion  puts 
contempt  not  only  on  all  his  former  pride,  but  on  all  things  else. 
The  wealth  and  honour,  the  pomp  and  glory  of  this  world,  and 
whatever  else  the  heart  desires,  is  accounted  '<but  loss,"  when  put 
in  competition  with  "  the  knowledge  of  Christ."  Any  merely  theo- 
retical knowledge  is  here  out  of  the  question,  as  it  is  evident  that  may 
consist  with  total  irreligiousness  of  life  and  conduct.  He  speaks 
of  the  experimental  knowledge  of  Christ's  saving  power,  which  is 
most  **  excellent "  because  it  meets  all  the  wants  of  man's  moral 
and  spiritual  nature.  It  brings  peace  to  the  conscience,  purity 
to  the  heart,  power  to  the  will,  comfort  at  all  times,  and  opens 
out  before  the  eye  of  faith  the  prospect  of  a  certain  and  blissful 
immortality.  It  is  the  consciousness  of  a  hidden  life.  As  the 
Apostle  elsewhere  expresses  it,  « I  am  crucified  with  Christ :  never- 
theless, I  live ;  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me :  and  the  life 
which  I  now  live  in  the  flesh  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  Ood, 
who  loved  me,  and  gave  Himself  for  me :" — ^a  life  that  flourishes 
the  most,  and  shines  the  fairest,  when  it  is  presented  in  its  Oospel 
simplicity,  and  divested  of  the  oppressive  show  and  sensuous  attrac- 
tions of  an  external  ritual, — a  life  that  exhibits  itself  not  so  much 
in  the  formal  exercises  of  religion,  as  in  the  practical  display  of 
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GhriBiian  graces,  and  the  consecrated  sacrifice  of  the  "whole  body 
fond  soul  to  the  service  of  God. 

This  hfe  depends  npon  the  personal  knowledge  of  Christ^s 
redeeming  mercy  by  faith.    It  is  remarkable,  since  faith  is  the 
essential  principle  oiTit,  that  the  Apostle  should  have  preferred  the 
phrase,  <'  the  knowledge  of  Christ "  to  <<  the  faith  of  Christ ; "  but 
he  thus  indicates  that  the  advantages  of  an  external  religion  are 
independent  of  any  true  Christian  knowledge,  and  the  disposition 
to  trust  in  them  is  an  evidence  of  ignorance  and  superstition ; 
whereas  the  blessings  of  inward  religion  depend  upon  an  intelli- 
gent and  believing  acquaintance  with  Christ  as  <<  the  Lord  our 
Bighteousness."    Hence  his  own  resolute  character,  and  practical 
exemplification  of  the  faith  which  he  professed.    With  so  many 
advantages  at  command, — possessed  of  talents  which  might  have 
secured  him  distinction,  ease,  and  affluence,  he  voluntarily  <<  suffered 
the  losfr  of  all  things,"  and  "  counted  them  but  dung  that  he  might 
win  Christ."    How  is  such  conduct  to  be  explained,  except  on  the 
certain  knowledge  of  something  infinitely  better  ?    In  Christ  were 
revealed  to  him  unsearchable  riches  and  enduring  honours,  in  com- 
parison of  which  all  earthly  good  was  accounted  as  the  vilest  refuse, 
and  not  worth  possession.  .These  better  treasures  he  coveted.  These 
he  resolved  to  win ;  and  since  they  could  only  be  secured  by  his 
being  '<  found  in  Christ,"  and  dead  to  the  world,  he  esteemed 
no  sacrifice  too  great,  and  no  suffering  too  severe,  in  the  attain- 
ment of  his  object.    For  this  he  gave  up  his  own  righteousness, 
repudiating  all  dependence  upon  his  own  personal  merit ;  for  this 
he  renounced  the  '<  righteousness  of  the  law,"  which  was  defective 
both  in  its  measure  and  its  motives ;  for  this  he  cheerfully  endured 
"  the  loss  of  all  things,"  being  abundantly  rich  in  the  possession  of 
the  righteousness  which  is  the  gift  of  God  through  faith  in  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ :   and  this  righteousness  he  held  fast  as  the 
earnest  and  pledge  of  all  the  unspeakable  happiness  of  a  better 
life.     Yes  1   there  is  provided  for  us  in  Christ   something   infi- 
nitely more  real  and  satisfying  than  a  painted  ritual,  or  a  dull, 
monotonous  round  of  outward  religious  observance.    There  is  the 
thrilling  current  of  an  inward  life  making  duty  a  pleasure  and 
religion  a  delight : — 

"  My  Jesna  to  know,  And  feel  His  blood  flow, 
'Tis  life  everlasting,  His  heaven  below." 

Have  you,  reader,  experienced  this?  Do  not,  we  beseech  you, 
allow  yourself  to  be  deceived  by  the  prevalent  errors  around 
you.  Grasp  Christ,  in  whom  dwells  <'  all  the  fulness  of  the  God- 
head bodily."    Come  to  Him  as  a  poor,  wretched,  miserable  sinner, 
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zenonncing  aU  for  Him,  and  He  will  make  yoa  rioh  indeed.  Then, 
having  found  Him,  "  follow  after,"  if  that  yon  may  **  apprehend" 
that  for  which  also  yon  are  "  apprehended  of  Christ  Jesus."  **  For- 
getting those  things  which  are  behind,  and  reaching  forth  unto 
those  things  which  are  before,  press  toward  the  mark  for  the  pruse 
of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus."  And  in  this  glorious 
struggle  deem  no  abnegation  of  self,  or  sacrifice  of  worldly  advantage 
too  great,  that  you  may  "  finish  your  course  with  joy."  Perilous 
times  must  come ;  but  let  us  meet  them  bravely  and  manfully, 
<<  earnestly  contending  for  the  fedth  which  was  once  delivered  unto 
the  saints : " 

*<  None  but  Christ  to  ob  be  given, 
None  bat  Christ  in  earth  or  heaven." 
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III. 

Some  short  comment  on  our  preceding  extracts  seems  necessary. 
It  has  been  seen  that  Dr.  Guthrie's  habit  was  to  write  out  his  sermons 
at  length,  and  then  to  commit  them  to  memory.  He  did  not  take  his 
manuscript  with  him  into  the  pnlpit,  but  contented  himself  with  short 
notes  of  what  he  had  prepared,  availing  himself,  however,  **  of  those 
thoughts  and  varieties  (improvements  of  expressing  even  what  is  pre- 
pared) which  the  animation  and  heat  of  the  pulpit  naturally  give."  He 
depended  on  his  memory,  assisted  by  these  notes,  for  the  substance, 
and  for  most  of  the  language,  of  his  discourse ;  but  he  left  himself  at 
liberty  to  wander.  Anything  like  mechanical  reading  was  his  abhor- 
rence. The  course  he  usually  followed  seems  to  us  to  be  the  utmost 
concession  allowable,  except  on  very  special  occasions,  to  ministers  in 
general,  and  especially  to  Methodist  ministers,— even  to  those  who  most 
mistrust  their  powers  of  extemporaneous  utterance. 

"  One  might  have  heard  Dr.  Guthrie  preach  for  years  without  ever 
discovering  him  to  be  a  man  of  humour ;  and  it  is  only  once  or  twice  in 
his  printed  sermons  that  the  reader  will  light  on  a  sentence  where  it 
gleams  forth ;  so  strictly  did  he  keep  under  restraint,  while  in  the  pulpit, 
a  faculty  he  possessed  in  no  ordinary  degree,  and  to  which  he  gave  lull 
scope  on  the  platform.  *  Few  clergymen,'  writes  Dr.  Hanna, '  of  churches 
in  which  large  **  liberty  of  prophesying  "  in  the  pulpit  is  permitted,  and 
who  were  as  great  humorists  as  Rowland  Hill  or  Dr.  Guthrie,  have 
been  able  to  restrain  their  natural  propensity  so  fiur  that  a  rippling  and 
suppressed  smile  has  not  been  seen  occasionally  stealing  over  the  fiMCS 
of  their  congregations.  But  I  never  saw  the  shadow  of  a  smile  pass  over 
the  congregation  of  Free  St.  John's.*  " 

"Calvinist,  as  he  certainly  was,  he  emphatically  disapproved  any 
attempt  to  square  Scripture  with  the  supposed  requirements  of  a  doc* 
trinal  system."    He  writes : — 

**  I  worshipped  in  i—  yesterday.  I  was  mnoh  shooked  and  hurt  at  the 
tone  and  style  of  the  preacher ;  suoh  aosterity  and  forbidHngneu  (to  coin  a 
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word)  neyer,  in  my  hearing  at  leaat,  oloudod  the  graoioaB  Gospel.  He  declared 
he  did  not  envy  the  state  of  those — ^he  had  a  had  opinion  of  their  condition 
— who  did  not  r^oiee  that  Ood*8  enemies  were  dettroyed,  and  that  with  a 
deitrucHon  without  remedy ;  and  he  laid  such  emphasis,  I  would  say  sayage 
emphasis,  on  the  word  'rejoice/  and  his  eye  flashed  such  fire  while  he 
announced  a  proposition  which  would  require  the  utmost  and  most  careful 
explanation,  that  hy  way  of  contrast  the  words  of  Paul  rose  to  my  memory, 

^  of  whom  I tell  you  even  weeping ;'   as  also  the  touching  picture  of  our 

hlessed  Saviour  when  from  the  Mount  of  Oliyes  He  looked  down  on  Jerusa- 
lem, and  fell  a  weeping,  saying, '  0  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem  I ' 

"  I  really  felt  exceedingly  indignant,  and  very  little  more  would  have  tempted 
me  to  leaye  the  place.  There  was  not  a  word  of  tender  encouragement  dropped 
to  a  poor  sinner ;  I  thought  I  saw  the  man  stamping  with  his  foot  and  putting 
out  the  smoking  flax.  It  was  a  horrible  caricature  of  the  Gospel ;  it  hadn't 
an  echo  of  the  song  the  angels  sang  to  the  shepherds  of  Bethlehem ;  I  hope 
never  again  to  hear  the  like  of  it.  My  opinion  is,  that  the  best  do  the 
glorious  Gospel  miserable  injustice;  and  so  far  as  my  judgment  on  myself 
la  conoemed,  I  feel  that  so  strongly,  that  I  sometimes  feel  how  happy  I  would 
be  to  retire  from  the  groat  work  and  give  place  to  others  better  fitted  to  do 
it  justice.  But  when  the  field  is  so  large,  and  the  labourers  so  few,  the 
oause  can  ill  sparo  any ;  and  theroforo  I  would  rojoice  to  be  back  again 
to  my  pulpit  to  tell  of  Jesus  and  His  love  to  man."— (7b  Iff.  G.  Jf. 
Torrance,) 

Speakixig  of  the  "  ornate  charaoter  "  of  his  chnroh,  he  says  : — 
**  I  know  some  of  my  excellent  and  beloved  friends  look  on  me  as  rather 
too  much  inclined  to  this  sort  of  outward  things.  Nevertheless,  I  am  thor- 
oughly convinced  of  our  wisdom  in  building  such  a  reputable  place  of  worship. 
I  believe  that  the  cause  of  those  who  have  separated  through  the  influence 
of  oonsoientions  motives  from  the  Ohuroh  of  England  (in  many  instances  the 
eause  of  Gk>spel  truth  and  liberty)  has  suffered  much  from  the  mean  houses  in 
which  they  have  met  for  worship. 

'*  It  is  an  injury  to  religion  to  associate  it  with  meanness  in  any  way.  It  is 
a  right  expression  of  a  right  feeling,  to  serve  God  with  the  best  of  everything. 
I  sympathize  entiroly  with  the  sound  feelings  of  our  good  old  Presbyterian 
peasantry  who  nserved  their  best  dress  for  the  Sabbath,  and  their  vety  best 
dross  for  the  sacrament.  I  romember  a  number  of  good  old  bodies,  both  in 
Brechin  and  Arbirlot,  who  continued,  amid  their  deepest  poverty,  to  keep  an 
nnsoiled,  old-fashioned  gown  (perhaps  their  marriage  one)  for  the  sacrament, 
in  which — with  snow-white  linen  cap  and  red  plaid  hood,  and  a  Bible  folded 
up  in  handkerohief  in  the  one  hand  and  a  bunch  of  thyme  or  rosemary  in 
the  olher->4hey  came  tottering  forth  once  or  twice  a-year,  to  sit  down  at  the 
table  of  our  Lord.  Such  sights  leave  a  healthy  improssion  on  young  minds, 
indeed  on  all  minds." 

Dr.  Guthrie's  appearance  and  oratory  have  been  often  described : — 
"  He  had  all  the  external  attractions  of  a  pulpit  orator ;  an  unusually  tall 
and  commanding  person,  with  an  abundance  of  easy  and  powerful,  because 
natural,  gesture ;  a  quickly  and  strongly  exprossive  countenance,  which  age 
rendered  finer  as  well  as  more  comely  (for  in  early  and  middle  manhood  it 
was  gaunt,  with  a  dusky  complexion,  overshadowed  by  lank  black  hair) ;  a 
powerful,  clear,  and  musical  voice,  the  intonations  of  which  wero  varied  and 
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appropriate,  managed  with  an  aetor's  skill,  though  there  vas  not  the  least 
appearance  of  art." 

Lord  Oookhnm,  himself  a  most  pergoasive  speaker*  thus  deseribes 

blm: — 

"  Fractioal  and  natural ;  passionate  without  yehemenee  ;  with  perfect  self- 
possession,  and  always  generous  and  devoted,  he  is  a  very  powerful  preacher. 
His  language  and  accent  are  very  Scotch,  but  nothing  can  be  less  vulgar,  and 
his  gesture  (which  seems  as  unthought  about  as  a  chUd's)  is  the  most  graceful 
I  have  ever  seen  in  any  public  speaker.  He  deals  in  the  broad  ezpoeitoiy 
Ovidian  page,  and  is  comprehended  and  felt  by  the  poor  woman  on  the 
steps  of  the  pulpit  as  thoroughly  as  by  the  strangers  who  are  attracted  solely 
by  his  eloquence.  Everything  he  does  glows  with  a  frank,  gallant 
warmheartedness  rendered  more  delightful  by  a  boyish  simplicity  of  air  and 
style." 

"  It  is  told  of  a  famous  preaoher,  that  being  informed  of  some  esni< 
sent  persons  by  whom  hia  sermons  were  mach  admired,  he  said, '  Ah  I 
let  them  not  put  me  off  with  admiration  ;  it  is  their  salvatioa  I  want.' 
To  a  similar  anxiety  Dr.  Guthrie  was  no  stranger.  In  a  letter  written 
in  1857  to  his  sister  Glementina,  he  thus  expresses  himself: — 

*  There  are  few  things  that  give  me  such  distress  among  my  own  people,  as 
to  see  how  ready  they  are  to  be  dissatisfied  with  their  heavenly  food,  when 
they  don't  get  it  in  the  dish  most  to  their  choice.  To  say  the  least  of  it,  it 
minds  me  of  those  bygone  days  when  we  were  children  and  used  to  quarrel 
with  our  porridge  and  the  servants,  if  it  was  not  served  up  in  our  own  wooden 
eojp.  This  is  a  ludicrous  comparison,  yet  it  is  very  true ;  and  I  sometimes 
think  that  little  good  is  doing  here  among  us,  because  the  people  are  apt  to 
exalt  the  servant  above  the  Master.  Let  us  all  be  abased,  so  that  Christ  may 
be  exalted.' " 

To  a  friend  he  oommxmioates  his  thoughts  on  witnessing  a  Methodist 
Love-feast : — 

"  LSAMIBOTOX. 

**  Mt  nxAE  Mb.  Gmnf,* — ^We  attended  forenoon  service  in  the  Methodist 
ohapel,  where  we  had  the  pleasure  to  hear  a  most  sound  and  excellent  dis- 
course. At  its  close,  the  minister  announced  that  the  congregation  would  hold 
a  Love-feast  in  the  afternoon...... 

"While  the  scene  left  a  solemn  and  holy  impression  on  our  hearts,  it 
reminded  me  of  a  scheme  which  has  often  floated  through  my  mind.  I  would 
like  to  see  a  real  practical  Love-feast  provided  for  the  poor  of  God's  house- 
hold every  Sabbath-day.  One  of  the  finest  saints  at  whose  feet  I  ever  sat 
told  me  on  her  deaths-bed,  how  she  had  more  than  once  worshipped  with  us  in 
the  Magdalene  Chapel  both  at  the  forenoon  and  afternoon  service  without 
having  ever  broken  her  fast,  and  how  she  and  her  little  daughter  (then  sitting 
on  the  floor  weeping  by  her  dying  mother)  had  sometimes  passed  the  whole 


*  **  One  of  the  masters  in  the  Edinburgh  High  School,  and  an  elder  of  Dr. 
Guthrie's ;  afterwards  IiL.I>.  On  his  lamented  death  in  1851,  Dr.  Guthrie 
preached  the  first  and  on^  funeral  sermon  he  ever  delivered.  It  waa  after- 
wards pubUshed  under  the  title  of  *  Christ  and  Christ  Crucified.' " 
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Sabbath-day  without  any  other  food  than  the  Word  of  God.  She  is  now  joined 
to  those  who  stand  before  the  Throne,  above  dreary  Sabbaths  or  pining  hunger, 
and  her  orphan  child  is  lundly  cared  for  by  some  Christian  ladies  far  away  from 
Edinburgh.  But  this  death-bed  reyelation  made  on  my  mind  at  the  time  a 
painful  and  what  still  remains  as  an  indelible  impression. 

**  I  haye  often  thought  it  would  be  a  grand  seheme— a  beautiful  and  Ohris- 
tian  thing— to  provide  at  least  one  decent  and  comfortable  diet  for  our  poor 
brethren  and  sisters  in  Christ  on  the  Lord's  day.  I  have  no  sympathy  with 
those  who  would  make  the  Sabbath  a  day  of  gloom ;  I  would  have  the  son  to 
shine  brighter,  and  the  flowers  to  smell  sweeter,  and  nature  to  look  fairer,  on 
that  day  than  on  any  other  ;  I  would  have  the  very  earth  to  put  on  her  holiday 
attire  on  the  blest  morning  on  which  our  Saviour  rose,  and,  on  this  day  above 
all  others,  would  like  a  flood  of  comforts  to  flow  in  on  the  households  of  our 
poor.  It  has  always  a£forded  me  great  satisfaction  and  delight  to  read  how 
kindly  and  wisely  David  mingled  earthly  mercies  withepiritual blessings.  Does 
it  teach  us  no  lesson  to  read  how,  on  the  occasion  of  bringing  up  the  ark,  when 
he  had  made  an  end  of  offering  up  the  burnt  offerings  and  the  peace  offerings, 
and  blessing  the  people, '  He  dealt  to  every  one  of  Israel,  both  man  and  woman, 
to  every  one  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  a  good  piece  of  flesh,  and  a  flagon  of  wine'  f 

**  No  man  need  hold  up  his  hands  and  say,  this  is  a  wild,  impracticable 
scheme,  for  I  had  the  happiness  to  see  a  curious  illustration  of  its  practica* 
bility  the  other  day  at  Warwick.  That  most  ancient  and  interesting  town, 
where  there  stands  one  of  the  grandest  castles  England  can  boast  of,  is  within 
half  an  hour's  walk  of  Leamington,  and  we  drove  there  on  a  Sabbath  forenoon 
to  worship.  Well,  when  I  had  sat  down  and  was  casting  my  eyes  about,  they 
fell  on  an  open  press  which  stood  under  the  organ  gallery,  and  which  was  flUed 
to  the  top  of  its  some  half-dozen  groaning  shelves  with  loaves  of  wheaten 
bread.  It  occurred  to  me  that  this  might  be  on  a  small  scale  such  a  Love-feast 
as  I  had  often  thought  of,  and  so  soon  as,  after  an  excellent  sermon,  the 
blessing  of  the  minister  and  the  pealing  of  the  organ  dismissed  the  congrega- 
tion, I  made  my  way  to  this  press,  and  found  from  the  sexton  that  it  was  as  I 
supposed.  The  loaves  were  gifted  to  the  poor  by  various  individuals,  whose 
bounty  was  to  be  distributed  on  the  Sabbath-day,  and  each  shelf  told  in  gilt 
letters  the  names  of  the  different  benefactors,  with  the  ntf&ber  of  loaves  that 
each  had  gifted. 

"  I  am  as  ready  to  stand  up  for  my  oountiy  as  any  man, — ^but  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  it  is  highly  creditable  to  the  English  people  that  their  country  so 
largely  abounds  with  examples  of  kindness  and  benevolence.  Here,  in  many 
instances  at  least,  poverty  is  not  dealt  with  as  a  crime  ;  nor,  if  it  come  from 
the  hand  of  Him  who  setteth  up  one  and  putteth  down  another,  should  it  ever 
or  anywhere  be  so.  I  am  thoroughly  persuaded,  couTd  the  matter  be  well 
arranged,  that  many  Christian  people  would  be  found  who  would  rejoice  to  send 
some  of  their  superabundant  comforts  to  the  Lord's  poor,  on  the  Lord's  day> 
when  engaged  in  the  Lord's  more  immediate  service.'^ 

To  another  correspondent  he  thus  vmtes : — 

"The  Methodists  here  [Leamington]  are  as  busy  and  active  as  they 
are  everywhere  else.  I  had  the  happiness  and  real  profit  to  hear  on  a 
Sabbath  afternoon  one  of  their  '  Local-preachers.'  These  are  men  engaged 
in  common  business,  who,  in  lack  of  an  educated  clergy  preach  in  the 
more  remote  districts  of  the  country;  they  are  the  pioneers  of  the 
Church .  This  was  a  plain,  decent-looking  man,  with  a  fine,  lofty  forehead 
silvered  with  grey,  and  whose  hands  bor  c  evidence  of  the  toil  by  which  ha 
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eamedhiB  bread.  Vary  modeii,  bat  quite  ooUeeted  in  hii  bearing,  ha  grew 
eazneet  and  animated  by  the  elose,  and  preaohed  to  ne  a  most  etizruig  and 
f enrent  sermon,  every  word  of  whioh  seemed  to  eome  from  his  heart  I  never 
listened  to  anything  with  more  pleasure.  There  was  nothing  outrit  or  ont  of 
the  way,  in  it,  save  the  occasional  effect  of  his  Warwickshire  tongae,  as  whan, 
nearly  to  the  npsetting  of  my  grayity,  he  exclaimed, '  Noah  was  a  hare  1'  mean- 
ing thereby  (for  he  was  speaking  of  that  patriarch  and  the  corenant  of  graee) 
that  he  was  an  heir  of  the  covenant.  We  haye  all  our  pecnliarities :  Dr. 
COiahners  had  the  strong  accent  of  Fife,  and  if  I  might  mention  myself  in  eon- 
jonetion  with  sndh  a  name,  th^  tell  me  that  I  have  a  strong  North  Coonftiy 
tongue.  Anyway,it  was  a  fine  thing  to  see  this  worthy  man  preaching '  Jesus 
Ohrist,  and  Him  crocifled.'  I  went  op  to  him  when  the  serriae  was  OTor  to 
express  my  thanks,  and  my  hope  that  the  Lord  would  Uess  the  word,  irtianha 
told  me  that  he  had  been  preaching  for  thirty  years  among  the  poor  around. 
Ha  follows  his  Master,  and  goes  about  doing  good.  May  we  all  be  anablad  to 
loUow  himas  he  follows  Ohrist  I'' 

Again  from  Aokworih  Park,  near  Pontefract,  Augnst  12th,  1858f  ha 
writes: — 

*'  The  chapel  *  in  whose  opening  services  I  was  called  to  take  a  part  is  a 
perfect  delight  to  preach  in.  Wonderful  to  see,  in  the  afternoon  of  a  busy 
harvest  day  it  was  filled,  and  in  the  evening  crowded  to  overflowing.  I  never 
preached  with  more  pleasure— seldom  with  so  much.  A  fine,  intelligent-looking 
people ;  they  had  a  deal  of  lively  Methodist  feeling  in  their  faces,  and  seamed 
ready  often  to  burst  out  into  an  audible  assent  or  expression  of  sympathy.  I 
could  not  but  envy  the  state  of  mind  of  one  man  especially  who  was  ri^t 
before  me.  He  sang  the  hymns  with  a  face  luminous  as  Stephen's,  and,  as  I 
preaohed,  every  feeling  that  passed  over  his  heart  was  expressed  in  his  counte- 
nance. I  was  much  gratified  by  not  a  few  men  and  women  coming  up  to  shake 
hands  with  me  and  thank  me  when  the  services  were  over." 

**  He  had  passed  middle  life  oonsiderably  era  he  baoama  an  author  of 
religions  works.  It  is  told  of  a  certain  powerful  preaoher  that,  wlian 
asked  why  he  did  not  publish  his  discourses,  he  replied, '  I  cannot  pob- 
lish  my  manner  along  with  them.*  No  doubt  this  consideration  had  its 
weight  with  Dr.  Guthrie ;  but  other  difficulties  stood  in  his  way : — 

•BaxcHiy,  July  Sth,  1848. 
*  Abovs  any  kind  of  printing;  I  have  been  averse  to  the  idea  of  printing 
modem — ^I  don't  say  iTUMierate— sermons,  thinking  that  for  sermon-oomposition 
the  men  of  the  present  day  are  not  fit  to  hold  the  candle  to  the  maeten  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  I  resisted,  and  intended  to  continue  resisting^  all  pro- 
posals of  the  kind,  till,  laid  aside  from  anything  like  full  pulpit  service,  I  was 
led  to  think  whe^er  it  might  not  serve  some  good  purpose  were  I  to  address 
Ood*s  people  and  sinners  through  the  press.  Then,  secondly,  though  vastly 
inferior  to  others  in  solidity  and  divinity,  I  knew  that,  owing  to  their  peculiar 
character  and  style,  my  sermons  had,  for  youth,  servants,  and  plain  people 
some  attractions.  I  thought,  and  had  reason  to  believe,  that  they  would  read 
me  when  they  would  not  read  others  far  better  worthy  of  it ;  and  so  on  a  second 
consideration  of  the  matter,  I  considered  it  my  duty  to  tiy  and  serve  my 


*  The  Wesleyon  chapel  at  Ackworth. 
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MABter'fl  oatue  with  my  peiL  I  oontemplatdd  the  pzohabilitj  of  any  poor 
serrioe  of  mine  henceforth  being  dhiefly  in  that  way.  Now,  I  am  so  mneh 
better  that  I  expect,  God  willing,  by-and-by«  to  be  able  again  for  something 
like  a  fair  measure  of  labour.' " 

To  his  third  volnme,  '*  Ghxist  and  the  Inheritance  of  the  Saints," 
published  in  1858,  he  refers  in  the  following  letter  to  Mrs.  Gnthrie  :— 

*<  BsxcHiK,  November  10th,  1858. 

"I  dox't  expect  that  I  shall  eyer  get  so  much  for  any  future  publications  as 
for  the  past.  The  public  get  tired  of  any  one  man,  and  crave  Taxiety.  Sup- 
posing even  that  he  can  keep  up  to  his  first  effort,  any  succeeding  onei  dont 
have  the  charm  of  noyelty.  Even  Chalmers  never  had  a  sale  for  any  of  his 
discourses  equal  to  his  first  volume. 

"  There  was  a  reason,  on  the  other  hand,  for  publishing  the  volume  now  in 
the  press,  in  this-^that  I  have  at  this  moment  a  position,  in  England  espedally, 
which  will  help  the  sale  of  it,  and  out  of  which  I  may  be  jostled  In  a  year  ov 
two  by  the  appearance  of  new  men  ;— and  as  some  addition  to  our  former 
means  and  provision  for  the  famUy  was  of  importance,  the  opportunity  was 
not  to  be  lost.  I  hope  that  the  Blacks  have  not  printed  too  many.  If  in  the 
course  of  time  they  should  sell  these  ten  thousand,  we  would  thereby  add  to 
our  capital,  and,  considering  the  way  ministers  are  paid,  something  was  to  be 
risked  for  that.  If  there  were  no  objects  to  be  looked  at  but  those  belonging 
to  a  world  with  which  we  shall  all  soon  be  done,  there  were  reasons  for  pub- 
lishing, though  they  should  add  nothing  to,  but  rather  diminish,  my  fame.  I 
have  got  enough  of  that,  and  hold  it  cheaper  than  some  would  suppose.  I 
prefer  the  fruits  of  it,  if  they  are  to  be  got  in  securing  a  decent  provision  for 
you  and  the  children,  and  helping  my  friends  if  they  need  it.  Anyway,  I  hope 
that  the  forthcoming  book  will  be  blessed  to  the  honour  of  Ohrist,  i^o  forma 
its  principal  theme,  and  that  He  wiU  use  for  His  gloxy  and  the  good  of  sonhl 
what  I  desire  to  lay  at  His  feet  as  an  offering." 

We  content  ourselves  with  one  extract  from  the  chapter  on  Total 
Abstinence,  because  it  is  so  eminently  charaoteristio  of  the  man  :— 

<'  The  fidst  time  that  I  met  Lord  Jeffrey  in  private,  was  at  a  dinner- 
party in  the  house  of  my  very  kind  friend,  Mr.  Maitland,  of  Dundrennan, 
— afterwards,  and  for  far  too  short  a  time.  Lord  Dundrennan.  This  was 
rather  a  trying  occasion  for  me,  in  so  far  as  it  was  the  first  on  which  I 
was  to  declare  myself  as  belonging  to  the — ^at  that  time— despised  sect  of 
total  abstainers  or  teetotallers.  I  had  become  oonvinoed  that  my  power 
to  do  good  among  the  lapsed  classes  lay  in  standing  out  before  them  as 
one  who,  in  followiug  Christ  and  for  their  sakes,  was  ready  to  take  up 
bis  cross  daily  and  deny  himselfl  If  I  was  to  prevail  on  them  to  give 
up  the  whisky,  I  myself  must  first  give  up  the  wine.  I  had  known  so 
many  instances  of  the  sons  of  ministers,  and  of  Edinburgh  ministers, 
going  to  the  bad ;  I  had  seen  so  many  of  my  old  Divinity  Hall  aoquaint- 
anoes  placed  at  the  bar  of  the  Qeneral  Assembly,  and  deposed  for  drunk- 
enness, and  other  crimes  which  it  leads  to ;  that,  with  an  eye  both  to  the 
good  of  my  feunily  and  of  my  parishioners,  I  resolved  to  stand  out  before 
the  public  as  a  total  abstainer,  and  to  bring  up  my  children  in  the  habits 
of  that  brotherhood  and  sisterhood.  I  well  remember  yet  the  day  and 
place  wheii  I  screwed  up  my  courage  to  the  etioking  point.    From  bow 
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great  a  load  of  anxiety  andean  inraspeot  of  the  fatora  of  mychildnQ 
it  reliered  my  mind  I 

**  Bnt  I  confess  I  felt  it  hard  to  faava  my  principles  pot  to  so  aeTere  a 
atiain,  before  they  had  time  to  acquire  fibre  and  firmness,  as  they  had 
to  stand  at  Mr.  Maitland*B  dinner-tabk.  Lord  Jefirey,  Lord  Goekbum, 
with  their  wires,  and  others  of  the  elite  of  Edinburgh  literary  and  legal 
society,  were  there — people  who  might  have  heard  of  teetotallers,  but 
eertainly  had  neyer  seen  one  before,  and  some  of  whom  probably  never 
dreamed  of  denying  themselves  any  indnlgenoe  whatever  for  the  sake 
df  others,  £»  lees  for  the  wretohed  and  degraded  creatures  who  haunted 
the  Cowgate  and  Grassmarkei. 

*'  But  by  my  principles  I  was  resolved  to  stiek,  oost  what  it  mig}it. 
80 1  passed  the  wine  to  my  neighbour  without  its  paying  tax  or  toll  to 
me,  often  enough  to  attraet  our  host's  attention,  who,  to  satisfy  iiiwuMJf 
that  I  was  not  sick,  ealled  for  an  explanation.  This  I  gave  modestly, 
Inil  without  any  shamefaoedaess.  The  company  oould  hardly  eoneeal 
their  astomahment ;  and  when  Jeffrey,  who  sat  opposite  to  me,  found 
that  in  this  matter  I  was  living  not  for  mysdf,  but  othen,— -denying 
myself  the  use  of  luxuries  in  which  all  around  were  indulging,  and  to 
which  I  had  been  accustomed,  and  which  had  done  me,  and  were  likely 
to  do  me,  no  harm,  that  I  might  by  my  example  reclaim  the  vidous  and 
raise  the  follen,  and  restore  peace  and  plenty  to  wretched  homes, — ^that 
generous-hearted,  noble-minded  man  oould  not  conceal  his  sympathy 
and  admiration.  He  did  not  speak,  but  his  look  was  not  to  be  mistaken, 
and,  though  kind  and  eourteous  before  my  i^Kilogyi  he  was  ten  times 
nune  so  after  it.  This  was  to  me  a  great  encouragement  to  persevere 
in  the  line  in  which  I  had  entered,  and  which  I  eontinued  to  follow  for 
twenty  years. 

*' Independent  of  the  good  it  did  to  my  family  and  others,  it  was  a 
great  personal  advantage  to  myself.  It  made  my  health  better,  my 
head  dearer,  my  spirits  lighter,  and  my  purse  heavier.  I  feel  sure  tiiat 
an  parents,  though  they  themselves  might  not  be  able  to  shake  off  their 
old  liabits»  (a  veiy^easy  thing  after  all  to  one  who  has  not  become  the 
dave  of  drunkenness,)  if  they  but  knew  the  load  taken  from  my  mind 
when  I  first  resolved  to  bring  up  my  fomily  in  total  abstinenoe,  would 
lear  their  duldrBn  in  the  total  disuse  of  all  such  dangerous  stimu* 
lanta." 

"  He  lost  no  oppoitoDiiy  of  inedoating  eveiywhere  the  two  eondudons  to 
which  he  had  come,  viz. :  first,  that  for  persoad  safety  it  were  wdl  lor  all  to 
nV^iit  •  md  second,  that  in  view  of  the  condition  of  society,  Chxistian  men, 
and  espoBialty  Chxistian  ndnistors,  should  in  this  matter  set  an  example  befbce 
those  who  are  ecqposed  to  greater  temptetions  than  they.  Still,  tbon^  sn 
eaznest  abstainsr.  Dr.  Guthrie  never  jdned  those  who,  regarding  stimdants  as 
per  m  and  in  all  cirsomstanoes  evil,  banish  them  from  their  houses.  When 
ehme  with  his  family,  no  liqaor  was  to  be  seen  on  his  table,  but  he  did  not 
make  his  own  practice  a  rale  for  his  guests.  They  had  liberty  to  take  or 
dedine  wine,  as  they  thought  fit." 

National  Education  is  the  next  topic,  and  our  readers  must  peruse 
the  efaaptoxB  for  themsdres.    J>t.  Guthrie's  views  were  very  gradnaliy 
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developed,  bnt,  writing  from  London  on  12ih  Norember,  1870,  with 
reference  to  the  EngliBh  Edaoation  Act,  he  said : — **  I  have  now  seen  the 
other  curative  means  from  which  people  here  hope  so  much.  I  have 
calculated  the  proportion  between  the  diseases  and  the  remedies,  and 
the  second  is  to  the  first  as  a  mere  drop  in  the  bucket.  My  great  hope 
is,  under  God,  in  the  Education  Act  passed  last  Session,  If,  as  I  hope 
and  think,  it  will  be  fairly  and  vigorously  wrought  out,  it  will,  I  tell  them 
here,  prove  itself  in  time  the  most  important  and  blessed  measure  passed 
in  Parliament  sinoe  the  Befoimation.*'  We  are  further  told  that  his 
*'  acquaintance  with  the  degraded  classes,  and  the  interest  he  had  long 
taken  in  the  education  of  the  poor,  deepened  his  conviction  that  out  and 
beyond  all  the  efforts  which  Churches  and  private  benevolence  can  make, 
the  necessities  of  the  case  never  could  or  would  be  met  until  the  State 
addressed  itself  to  the  question ;  and  he  hailed  the  attainment  at  length 
in  Scotland  of  a  National  Education  scheme,  for  which  he  had  worked 
and  waited  more  than  five-and-twenty  years." 

His  idea  of  a  Catechism  such  as  might  be  used  in  all  national  schools 
was  far  more  interesting  than  practicable.  *'  I  would  not,"  he  spoke* 
"propose  the  Shorter  Catechism,  nor  the  Wesleyan  Catechism,  nor  the 
Church  of  England  Catechism,  but  a  Catechism  that  would  embrace  all 
that  is  special  in  religion ;  all  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  teach  the 
children  in  our  schools.  I  believe  that  if  you  had  shut  up  the  late  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  late  Dr.  Bunting,  and  the  late  John  Angell 
James  in  one  room  together — if  you  had  shut  up  these  three  heads  of 
the  Episcopalian,;  Wesleyan,  and  Independent  bodies,  and  told  them 
that  out  of  that  room  they  could  not  get  until  they  prepared  a  Catechism 
for  use  in  the  schools  of  the  country,  they  would  have  accomplished  the 
task  in  five  hours  1 "  In  reference  to  this  paragraph  of  his  speech,  the 
biographers  go  on  to  tell  us  that,  shortly  afterwards,  Dr.  Guthrie  was 
both  **  amused  and  gratified  to  receive  the  following  note  from  Dean 
Stanley:— 

<  Dkanekt,  Webtuinsieb,  December  2^th,  1869. 
<My  dsab  Db.  Gutbbie,— The  next  time  you  make  a  proposal  about  the 
Catechism,  pray  resolve  to  have  the  Dean  of  Westminster  included  in  the  party 
that  is  to  be  shut  up  for  five  hours.    He  thinks  that  he  should  much  enjoy  it, 
and  that  he  could  even  hasten  the  process ! 

*  SeriouBly,  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my  admiration  of  your  speech, 
and  from  sending  you  a  hearty  Christmas  greeting  (if  you  will  receive  it)  out  of 
EstabliBhed  and  Prelatioal  Westminster  to  Non-established  and  Presbyterian 
Free  Church. ,•,..• 

'  Yours 'ever  sincerely, 

« A.  P.  Stahlbt.'  " 

Surely  nothing  can  better  illustrate  the  vanity  of  schemes  of  com- 
prehension I 

The  chapter  on  his  domestic  and  social  life  is  charming.  Our  extracts 
must  be  very  few. 

'*  *  I  am  rich  in  nothing  but  children,'  he  used  to  say.  They  were  eleven 
in  number ;  of  whom  the  four  eldest  were  bom  at  Arbirlot,  the  others  in 
Edinburgh ;  and  of  that  large  family  he  was  spared  to  see  ten  grow  up. 
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He  was  nerar  so  happy  as  wiih  hia  ehildzeii  abouft  Idm.  While  iSbtj 
were  stall  young,  he  made  eompaniona  of  them  in  his  waiha,  stming  to 
draw  ont  the  fiumlty  of  obeerration  by  expiaiTiing  the  aapeeta  of  the  aJ^ 
by  day  and  at  night,  teaehing  them  to  name  the  treee  when  leafleoi,  the 
wild  flowers  by  the  wayside,  and  to  note  the  habits  of  the  lower  cgoalorea. 

*  Here  I  am,'  he  wonld  say,  as  with  the  eompaniona  of  hia  ramblea  he 
entered  a  Mend's  house, '  like  Gad  of  old,  with  a  troop ! ' 

" '  On  coming  to  Edinburgh,!  lesolyed,'  he  writes  inhia  Antobiogiapfaj, 

*  to  give  my  evenings  to  my  family ;  to  spend  them*  not  in  my  stady,  as 
many  ministers  did,  bat  in  the  parlomr  among  my  ohildien.'  Una 
resolution  he  eanied  into  qratematio  praetioe,  so  £ur  as  hia  engagemeola 
made  it  possible." 

"When  his  ohildren  were  old  enon^j^  to  go  out  into  the  worid,  he  eon- 
tinned  to  follow  with  lively  interest  the  pmsidta,  and  fnendshipa,  and 
recreations  of  eaeh.  '  Well,  whom  did  yon  meet  last  night  at  soah  a 
house?'  '  What  ezerdsea  did  they  put  yon  through  at  drill  to-dajyf* 
'What  do  the  girls  in  your  school  say  of  sneh  a  saljeet?'  were  qoeatioiiB 
with  which  he  wonld  greet  his  sons  and  daoghters  when  he  met  them, 
morning  or  evening.  They  were  thns  made  to  feel  his  flyn^atiiy»  aad 
his  interest  in  all  that  individually  interested  them." 

**  For  his  sorviving  children,  his  one  longing  desire  waa  that  they 
might  be  saved — not,  like  his  infeuit  son,  taken  out  of  the  world,  hoi 
kept  from  the  evil.  They  were  early  taught  to  realise  that  his  ehirf 
anxiety  regarding  them  was  for  their  highest  welfue.  He  had  no  speeial 
talent  (at  least  he  did  not  cultivate  it)  for  preaching  what  are  eaOed 

*  Children's  Sermons; '  indeed,  we  find  among  his  manuaa^ts  only  ana 
specially  written  as  such ;  but  every  Lord's  day  evening  he  went  over 
the  afternoon  sermon  with  the  younger  children,  breaking  down  into 
little  words  the  truths  he  had  taught  to  listening  erowda  in  ehoreh;  and 
at  jGunily  worship  on  week-days,  he  heard  the  ehfldren  and  servants 
repeat  some  verses,  or  answers  from  the  Shorter  Catechism,  which  he 
then  shortly  explained.  He  did  not  speak  much  or  often  to  his  children 
on  the  subject  of  personal  religion :  it  was  chiefly  from  his  letters  Uiat 
they  learned  the  depth  of  his  yearning  for  their  conversion.  If  a 
member  of  the  family  happened  to  be  absent  from  home  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period — still  more  when  one  had  left  it  to  enter  on  the  active 
duties  of  life  elsewhere— whatever  else  he  was  writing  about,  he  seldom 
lost  the  opportunify  of  afieotionately  pressing  the  question  of  j^rmMtal 
religion.*' 

Let  one  of  these  letters  to  distant  members  of  lusfunify  qpeak  for  the 
rest: — 

"EnnBuxoB,  1865. 
**  I  was  greatty  gntified  to  hear  from  your  mother,  that  you  are  thinking  of 
going  forward  to  the  Lord's  table,  and  openly  giving  yoniself  to  our  blessed 
Lord  and  Saviour.  As  I  have  often  told  you,  and  indeed  all  my  ehildran,  mj 
fizBt  and  heart's  desire  is  that  they  may  all  be  saved.  A  saving  change  of 
heart ;  peaee  with  Qod ;  to  be  restored  to  His  loving  favour ;  these  form  the 
'  one  thing  needfoL'  Earnestly  seek  these.  Whoeo  by  God's  graoe  does  so, 
will  get  them ;  and,  if  there  be  a  sincere  desire  to  he  delivered  from  the  loie 
and  power  as  weU  as  ponishment  of  sin,  has  indeed  got  theau    Qiaoe  is  a 
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growiag  thing ;  and  one  is  not  io  be  east  down  becaoBe  he  is  Texy  imperf eet, 
but  to  go  on  seeking  more  and  more  nearness  to  the  perfect  man  in  Christ 
Jesus.  God  hare  yon  in  His  holy  keeping,  and  make  you  an  eminent  Chris- 
tian, a  blessing  and  hononr  and  oomf ort  to  us  all  2 

"  Let  yonr  daily  prayer  be  '  Lord,  lead  ns  not  into  temptation  1  *— oor  safety 
lies  in  fleeing  from  it.    Good  people  are  not  without  their  imperfections,  it  may 
be,  sometimes  their  extrayaganoes,  in  ideas  or  conduct ;  still,  overlooking  these 
small  faults,  cultiyate  their  society ;  it  is  safe  walking  with  them,  and  such 
eompany  and  conduct  is  specially  important  at  your  age,  when  your  character 
lor  life  is  in  the  mould......!  saw  an  adage  yesterday,  in  a  medical  magaiine, 

which  is  well  worth  your  remembering  and  acting  on.  It  is  this  wise  saying  of 
the  great  Lord  Bacon's :— '  Who  asks  much  learns  much.'  I  remember  the  day 
when  I  did  not  like,  by  asking,  to  confess  my  ignorance.  I  have  long  giyen 
up  that,  and  now  seize  on  e?ery  opportmiity  of  adding  to  my  stock  of  knowledge. 
Kow  don't  forget  Lord  Bacon's  wise  saying 

••  X  eommend  you  rery  afteotionately  to  the  Lord.  John  says, '  I  haye  no 
greater  Joy  than  to  hear  that  my  children  walk  in  trath.'  I  am  sure  that  your 
mother  and  I  can  say  the  same. 

"With  mudh  affeotion,  your  loving  father, 

«  Thomas  Gutbbii." 

But  we  mtuit  abruptly  oonolnde,  however  the  remaining  chapters  of 
the  Tolnme  tempt  extract  and  comment.  We  have  given  but  a  taste 
of  the  quality  of  the  book  before  us.  The  story  becomes  inoreasingly 
pleasant  as  it  draws  to  its  dose.  Some  particulars  of  Dr.  Guthrie's  last 
days  have  already  appeared  in  oiur  pages ;  but  there  are  many  more 
contained  in  this  volume,  of  the  deepest  interest  and  profit. 

Ohehea.  T.  P.  B. 


THE  PBOPER  USE  OF  WEALTH. 

Thb  selfish  and  unworthy  use  of  wealth  by  its  possessors  has  been  a 
favourite  subject  with  satirists  in  all  ages,  and  oertainly  there  never  was 
greater  room  for  their  invectives  than  now.  Never  perhaps  in  the 
history  of  the  world  have  the  inequalities  of  conditions  between  the  rich 
and  the  poor  been  more  glaring,  or  from,  the  conduct  of  the  former  been 
less  justifiable.  Never  has  the  possession  of  wealth  been  so  often  the 
result  of  purely  fortuitous  oiroumstanoes  (mere  good  "  luck ")  and  less 
indicative  of  any  kind  of  personal  merit.  The  number  of  persons  in 
Great  Britain  with  large  fortunes,  not  accumulated  by  their  own  industry, 
self-denial,  or  capacity  in  any  form,  must  be  very  great. 

When  wealth  is  acquired  gradually,  by  steady  plodding,  and  is  not  the 
result  of  commercial  gambling  or  some  fortunate  accident  of  trade,  it 
generally  happens  that  the  habits  of  forethought  and  economy,  neces- 
sary for  its  acquisition,  have  prepared  its  possessor,  in  no  slight  degree, 
for  the  temperate  and  wise  use  of  it  when  acquired.  But  what  is 
obtained  by  what  is  called  "  luck,*'  is  apt  to  be  squandered  with  folly.  Pro- 
perty, in  such  oases,  has  been  got  too  suddenly  to  enable  its  owner  to 
realise  its  duties  and  obligations ;  and  if  he  be  one,  as  so  often  happens 
in  these  days,  who»  wanting  the  excellent  moral  training  resulting  from 
a  long  oareer  of  steady  perseverance  for  the  attainment  of  a  legitimate 
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•nd,  IB  also  mngnlftrly  defideni  in  any  panonal  olaim  to  reeognifcion  or 
TMpeot,  he  18  tempted  to  extort  outward  marks  of  deference,  pleasing  to 
his  yanity,  by  the  only  means  in  his  power — a  lavish  and  ostentatiotu 
employment  of  wealth.  In  this  the  rich  man  is  only  too  snecessfal,  for 
among  all  bnt  the  bravest  and  the  noblest,  mammon-worship  is  now  in 
the  ascendant.  Give  a  simpleton  or  a  knave  a  big  enongfa  pnrse,  and  he 
win  command  more  respect  from  the  great  mass  of  free-bom  Britons 
than  the  greatest  man  in  poverty.  By  a  very  large  nmnber  of  persons  a 
man's  worth  is  estimated  by  his  success  in  nmking  money ;  and  they 
would  be  incredulous  if  told  that  some  did  not  make  this  (beyond  the 
aoqfuisition  of  a  competency)  at  all  the  object  of  their  lives»  and  in  fJEMst 
felt  considerable  contempt  and  aversion  for  those  who  did.  And  surely, 
to  amass  a  large  fortune,  and  live  on  an  expensive  scale,  is  about  as  poor 
an  ambition  as  a  man  could  weU  set  before  him ;  although  the  desire  of 
a  competeney,  to  free  its  possessor  from  petty  cares  and  put  him  beyond 

the  reach  of  want,  is  a  thoroughly  rational  desire. But  the  great  bane 

of  present  life  in  England  is  that,  from  imperfect  laws  and  social  anange- 
ments,  immense  wealth  often  gets  into  the  hands  of  those  who  have 
neither  the  desire  nor  the  capacity  to  utilize  the  power  put  into  their 
hands  for  its  only  legitimate  end— human  advancement. 

Great  wealth  comes  into  particular  hands  in  various  ways :  by  inherit- 
ance, by  good  "luck"  in  trade,  by  energy  and  ability  applied  to  com- 
mercial or  productive  pursuits.  In  two  of  these  cases,  as  the  possession 
of  wealth  is  a  mere  matter  of  accident,  there  is  no  greater  guarantee  of 
the  qualities  necessary  to  use  it  well  thim  there  would  be  of  the  qualities 
requisite  fer  the  adequate  discharge  of  the  frmctions  of  Poet  Laureate,  or 
Astronomer  Boyal,  if  aman  succeeded  to  these  offices  by  the  accidentof  birth. 
In  the  third  class  are  no  doubt  to  be  foxmd  many  men  of  great  energy 
and  ability,  who  might  have  distinguished  themselves  in  nobler  walks 
than  trade,  had  circumstances  directed  their  early  aspirations  otherwise ; 
but  even  among  them,  where  great  success  has  been  achieved,  there 
have  generally  been  some  favouring  circumstances.  There  are  not  a  few 
very  able  men  of  business  who  always  remain  comparatively  poor. 

Wealth  ordinarily  is  therefore  rather  the  result  of  accident  titan  of  any 
kind  of  merit ;  and  even  when  it  has  been  acquired  by  sheer  hardheaded- 
ness  and  business  capacity,  the  kind  of  knowledge  and  skill  requisite  to 
make  much  money,  are  no  guarantee  of  the  knowledge  indispensable 
to  make  a  judicious  use  of  it.  The  very  fact  that  a  man  has  devoted  his 
time  and  energies  to  acquisition,  almost  of  necessity  implies  that  he  has 
not  thought  much  of  the  best  modes  of  disbursement.  The  latter  is 
generally  considered  easy  enough ;  and  without  question  the  most  incom- 
petent person  can  manage  to  spend  any  amount  put  into  his  hands.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  confidently  asserted,  that  to  spend  mon^ 
well,  so  as  to  produce  good  to  society,  and  not  evil,  requires  much  higher 
and  rarer  qualities  than  to  make  it....... 

It  is  indeed  a  misfortune  for  aU  that  from  the  imperfections  of  existing 
laws  and  society,  enormous  wealth  should  get  into  the  hands  of  piarsons 
with  no  knowledge  or  desire  to  use  it  well.  If  there  is  ever  to  be  a 
remedy  to  this  state  of  things,  it  will  probably  be  found  in  some  system 
of  co-operation,  which  will  remove  the  evil  of  so  much  in  an  individnaTa 
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suoeess  in  life  depending  on  mere  accident,  and  remxmerate  each  accord- 
ing  to  what  appears  to  be  the  actual  valne  of  hie  labour.  The  tendency 
of  all  uncertain  or  immoderate  gains  is  decidedly  pernicious  to  the  cha- 
racter. Among  the  commercial,  and  also  in  a  degree  among  the  labouring 
classes,  waste  and  foolish  extrayagance,  instead  of  rational  enjoyment, 
have  been  the  result  of  the  sudden  and  unprecedented  prosperity  of 
recent  years 

Most  persons  strongly  resent  any  interference  with  what  law  allows 
them  to  regard  as  their  own  property.  It  is  disappointing  to  find  that 
the  wealthier  classes  so  little  realise  that  statute  law  is  not  absolutely 
synonymous  with  right ;  and  that  it  is  mainly  owing  to  the  imperfections 
of  the  law  that  such  great  inequalities  in  men's  conditions  exist.  The 
part  of  a  really  just  man  who  recognised  this  fiEMt,  however  great  his 
riches,  would  be  to  live  moderately  and  unpretentiously,  and  not  appro- 
priate to  purposes  of  personal  or  family  vanity  what  the  imperfections  of 
existing  institutions,  and  not  justice,  has  put  into  his  hands.  It  is  no 
argument  at  all  to  say  he  has  the  right  to  do  so ;  that  is,  legal  right. 
One  has  the  legal  right  to  do  many  excessively  mean  and  base  actions. 
He  has  not  the  moral  right  to  appropriate  such  property  to  his  own 
nses,  tmless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  general  good  would  be  promoted 
by  his  doing  so ;  and  it  is  but  seldom  that  this  is  the  case.  In  a  truer 
sense  than  that  of  legal  enactments,  he  has  the  best  right  to  property 
who  can  make  the  best  use  of  it.  Looked  at  in  an  economical  point  of 
view,  the  miser  is  a  more  useful  member  of  society  than  he  who  spends 
money  lavishly  in  an  unproductive  manner ;  but  no  character  is  more 
despised  by  the  populace  than  that  of  the  miser ;  and  it  is  not  a  role 
that  one  could  recommend  any  rich  n:ian  to  choose.  There  is,  however, 
no  danger  of  the  rich  man  who  lives  simply  and  economically  acquiring 
this  invidious  reputation,  if  he  showp  by  his  conduct  that  his  aversion  to 
spend  money  on  himself  proceeds  not  from  niggardliness,  but  from  prin- 
ciple. He  has  the  enviable  opportunity  of  becoming  a  pubHc  benefactor, 
without  any  sacrifice  which  would  be  regarded  by  a  wise  man  as  of  great 
importance.  It  does  not  require  heroic  virtue  to  forego  the  mere  super- 
fluities of  life,  when  the  act  would  promote  the  welfare  of  thousands,  and 
be  hailed  with  general  acclamation. 

The  fallacy  of  supposing  that  large  expenditure  on  luxuries  on  the 
part  of  the  rich  is  beneficial  to  the  poor,  has  been  often  exposed,  yet  still 
iis  rooted  in  the  popular  mind.  Such  expenditure  really  has  the  effect  of 
enhancing  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  If  a  large  number  of  per- 
sons be  employed  in  producing  luxuries,  there  will  be  less  labour  avail- 
able for  the  production  of  necessaries,  and  consequently  the  price  of  the 
latter  will  be  increased.  If  a  man  with  great  wealth  spend  the  greater 
part  of  his  means  unproductively  in  a  particular  town  or  village,  his  so 
doing  will  enrich  certain  shopkeepers  and  others  in  that  community, 
but  this  enrichment  is  attained  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  general  well- 
being. 

If  there  be  sufiGlcient  sense  and  restraint  among  a  people,  they  can 
never  have  too  much  wealth ;  for  true  wealth  is  nothing  else  than  well- 
being.  Granted  adequate  wisdom  and  culture,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be 
wished  that  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  world  were  so  rioh  as  to  be 
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exempt  from  Bordid  oaree  and  physieal  labour,  except  bo  mveh  ta  ii 
neoessary  for  the  preeeryation  of  Tigorons  health,  and  left  free  for  the 
contemplation  of  nature  and  enjo3nnent  of  each  other's  society.  Some 
approximation  might  very  soon  be  made  to  this  ideal,  if  a  really  noble 
and  generons  spirit  previdled  among  the  wealthy ;  a  spirit  which,  with  a 
force  greater  than  that  of  any  written  enactment,  wonld  ezgoin  them  to 
forego  the  paltry  gratification  obtained  from  using  the  resources  of  man- 
kind for  the  production  of  things  not  worth  prodnoing«  and  empkyy 
them  for  the  mental  and  spiritual  elevation  of  the  people.  Then  refine- 
ment and  simplicity  of  life  would  be  substituted  for  waste  and  Tulgar 
glitter.  The  amount  that  a  rich  man  may  be  justified  in  spending  on 
his  own  family,  must  depend  on  drcrmiBtanceB — on  the  character  of  the 
particular  members,  and  what  conditions  may  be  necessary  to  enable 
each  to  attain  the  greatest  possible  value  and  usefulness  he  is,  in  his 
nature,  capable  of.  A  protracted  and  elaborate  education  will  be  proper 
for  those  who  give  indication  of  having  the  qualities  to  profit  by  sooh  a 
discipline.  On  the  other  hand,  no  false  pride  should  prevent  a  parent 
from  putting  a  child,  in  whatever  station  of  life  he  may  be  bom,  to  an 
honest  handicraft,  if  this  be  the  natural  direction  of  his  tastes  and  abili- 
ties. There  is  nothing  degrading  in  useful  labour;  but  there  is  in  being  a 
contemptible  idler,  who  gives  no  return,  in  thou^t  or  action,  to  socie^, 
for  the  benefits  he  receives 

The  recent  Lnorease  of  luxury  and  wasteful  expenditure  may  well  be  a 
subject  of  grave  reflection.  It  is  common  to  assume  that  the  eausea 
which  led  to  the  corruption  of  Boman  society,  and  the  final  overthrow  of 
that  empire,  do  not  exist  in  England.  The  prosperity  of  the  fonnar,  we 
are  told,  was  founded  on  conquest,  while  that  of  the  latter  is  based  on 
industiy.  This  may  be  true  in  a  general  sense,  yet  if^  from  impecfooi 
.  laws  and  social  arrangements,  the  fimits  of  industry  get  into  quite  other 
hands  than  those  of  the  industrious,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  similar 
causes  should  not  produce  similar  results.  If  the  rich  so  imperfoolly 
realise  the  true  ends  of  life,  that  for  the  paltriest  purposes  they  do  not 
hesitate  to  use  resources  which  ought  to  go  towards  the  amelioration  of 
society ;  and  if  the  humbler  classes,  influenced  by  the  selfish  and  per- 
nicious example  of  their  social  superiors,  employ  what  ought  to  be  laid 
by  as  a  permanent  provision  for  themselves  and  families,  for  mere 
revelry  and  intoxication,  it  is  hard  to  assign  any  limit  to  the  disastrous 
issues  of  such  conduct.  If  there  are  not  sufficient  virtue  and  patriotism 
left  to  induce  the  prosperous  to  deny  themselves  a  little  for  the  benefit  of 
others,  when  the  sacrifice  involved  in  living  moderately  instead  of  osten- 
tatiously is  so  slight,  and  the  resources  thus  saved  could  be  applied  to 
such  beneficent  ends,  then  England's  place  among  the  nations  must,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  generations,  be  taken  by  some  braver  and  w^^aiMiy 
people....... 

The  question  has  been  asked  in  a  direct  form,  "What  is  oulpablo 
luxury  ?  "  It  admits  of  an  easy  reply.  Something  beyond  the  bare 
necessaries  of  life— shelter,  food,  and  dofching — ^is  requisite  to  enable  a 
man  to  attain  mental  and  moral  stature,  and  exert  the  best  possible  in- 
fluence he  is,  fiiom  his  nature,  capable  of  exerting.  Adulte,  no  lees  thaa 
children,  require  some  modicum  of  pleasure  and  amueement  to  break 
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the  monotony  of  life  and  prevent  dnlnese  and  mental  stagnation.  To 
indulge  to  this  extent  is  perfectly  harmless  and  even  landable.  But  the 
rich,  no  less  than  the  poor,  shonld  ooltivate  simple  and  inexpensive 
enjoyments.  There  is  culpable  Inxury  when  a  man,  from  fashion  or 
vanity,  indulges  expensive  tastes,  which  really  do  not  yield  more  healthy 
human  enjoyment  by  reason  of  their  costliness.  To  argue,  because  a 
man  with  small  means  spends  a  considerable  proportion  on  luxury,  that  the 
millionaire  is  justified  in  spending  an  equal  proportion  in  the  same  way, 
is  irrelevant.  The  former  may  spend  no  more  than  is  necessary  to  keep 
him  sound  in  body  and  cheerfiil  in  mind,  and  the  other,  beyond  this 
line,  giving  it  the  widest  scope,  is  spending  large  sums  of  money  (the 
world's  means,  not  his)  in  fostering  the  idle,  sensual,  and  vicious  side  of 
human  nature. 

If  there  are  any  persons  really  entitled  to  spend  large  means  on 
personal  objects,  they  are  the  real  benefactors  of  mankind,  such  as  those 
who  by  their  inventive  ingenuity  have  yielded  to  human  labour  a 'far 
ampler  return,  or  those  who  have  extended  our  knowledge  of  natural  laws 
or  have  discovered  the  means  of  preventing  disease  and  lengthening  the 
average  duration  of  lilis ;  but  most  of  aU  those  who,  by  their  precepts 
and  lives,  have  elevated  men's  characters  and  sentiments, — given  them 
that,  in  short,  without  which  any  material  amelioration  is  of  no  real 
advantage.  It  would  be  just,  if  necessaiy,  that  such  men  should  live  like 
millionaires,  because  the  value  of  their  services  would  be  more  than  an 
equivalent  for  such  expenditure.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remarked  that  the 
real  benefactors  of  the  world  are  those  wlTo,  while  they  give  most,  take 
least.  The  very  fact  that  they  devote  their  energies  to  such  subjects, 
implies  that  they  are  the  most  disLuterested  of  their  species,  and  set 
little  value  on  those  things  which,  to  mean  natures,  are  all  in  all.  Can 
it  be  right  that  those  mean  natures,  when  they  chance  to  become  the 
possessors  of  a  great  deal  of  money,  should  assume  unchecked  the 
position,  virtually,  of  slave-owners  over  the  bulk  of  mankind  ? 

There  are  many  practical  evils,  patent  to  all,  which  result  from  lavish 
personal  expenditure.  In  almost  every  case  it  has  a  deteriorating  effect 
on  the  character,  pandering  to  vanity  and  conceit.  In  an  ideal  world,  no 
one  would  obtain  additional  respect  and  difference  on  account  of  riches. 
But  under  present  conditions,  large  expenditure  is  a  bribe  for  obsequious 
and  undeserved  homage,  quite  as  certainly  as  money  given  by  candidates 
at  elections  is  a  bribe  for  political  power.  ^Vhile  it  tends  to  make  many 
of  the  poor  fedse  and  sycophantish,  it  as  surely  has  the  effect  of  giving 
the  rich  a  very  exaggerated  idea  of  their  own  worth  and  importance. 

In  most  cases  it  is  a  barrier  to  free  intercourse  between  a  man  and  his 
friends,  or  those  who  may  have  been  his  friends,  but  who  have  ceased 
to  be,  on  account  of  prosperity,  selfishly  used,  having  enabled  and  en- 
couraged him  to  indulge  in  tastes  and  habits  beyond  their  means.  It  is 
but  seldom  that  riches  are  employed  for  cultivating  the  society  of  the 
worthiest  and  best.  It  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say,  that  they  are 
mostly  used  to  cultivate  the  society  of  the  rich,  who  can  give  a  return  for 
expensive  entertainment — a  practice  especially  inconsistent  with  the 
principles  professed  by  the  religious  world,  who  are  not  less  than  others, 
the  slaves  of  the  prevailing  fMbion.'-Blachwood'e  Magazine, 
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biohabd  smalbboee,  d.d.,  sucoebstvblt  bishop  of  8t.  david*8  anp 

liohubld  and  ootsmtrt. 

Richard  Smalbroke  was  a  native  of  Birmiogbam,  where  he  was  born 
in  1672  ;  and  where  the  family  name  is  perpetuated  in  the  street  called 
**  Smalbroke  "  Street  to  this  day.  He  was  a  student  at  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford ;  and  here  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A.,in  1694 ;  of  B.D.,  in  1706 ; 
and  D.D.,  in  1708.  He  became  chaplain  to  Archbishop  Tenison,  which 
put  him  in  the  high  way  to  promotion.  In  1712  he  was  appointed 
treasurer  of  the  diocese  of  Llandaff,  and  a  prebendaryship  at  Hereford  was 
afterwards  oonfezred  upon  him.  In  1728  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
St.  David's,  and  in  1730  was  translated  to  Lichfield  and  Coventry.  He 
wrote  against  Dodwell,  the  Non-juror ;  and  against  Whiston,  on  Azian- 
ism ;  but  the  work  for  which  he  was  chiefly  celebrated  is,  **  A'^^ndieation 
of  our  Saviour's  Miracles ;  in  which  Mr.  Woolston's  Discourses  on  them 
are  particularly  Examined ;  his  pretended  Authority  of  the  Fathers  against 
the  Truth  of  the  hteral  Sense  is  set  in  a  just  Light,  and  his  Objections  in 
point  of  Reason  answered."  London,  1729,  8vo. 

But  that  for  which  we  here  notice  Dr.  Smalbroke  is,  the  attack  which 
he  made  on  Methodism.  This  was  replied  to  by  Mr,  Whitefield,  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled,  '*Some  Remarks  upon  a  late  Charge  against 
Enthusiasm,  Delivered  by  the  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God,  Richard 
(Smalbroke),  Lord  Bishop  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry,  to  the  Reverend 
tiie  Clergy  in  the  several  Parts  of  the  Diocese  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry, 
in  a  Triennial  Visitation  of  the  same  in  1741 ;  and  published  at  their 
Request  in  the  present  Year,  1744,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Rev.  the  Clergy  of 
that  Diocese."  These  **  Remarks  "  were  addressed  chiefly  to  the  olergy 
at  whose  request  the  Cbarge  was  published.  To  this  Charge  also  Mr. 
Wesley  replied,  in  his  "  Farther  Appeal  to  Men  of  Reason  and  Religion ; " 
and  in  him  Bishop  Smalbroke  met  with  **  a  reasoner  not  to  be  reasoned 
against."  He  was  far  superior  to  the  Bishop  as  an  expositor  of  Holy 
Scripture,  and  he  had  a  decided  advantage  over  him  in  the  knowledge 
which  he  had  of  the  Fathers :  this  will  be  seen  as  we  proceeds  And 
although  to  some  the  discussion  we  are  about  to  introduce  may  appear 
to  be  dry  and  uninteresting,  yet  to  the  devout  and  thoughtful  it  will  be 
full  of  intrinsic  value. 

Bishop  Smalbroke  is  not  generally  known  as  having  been  an  opponent 
of  Methodism,  because  he  is  not  mentioned  either  by  Mr.  Whitefield  or 
Mr.  Wesley  otherwise  than  as  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  ai 
both  the  one  and  other  thought  all  would  understand  who  was  meant ; 
but  that  he  was  an  opponent  is  evident  from  the  foUowiog  '*  remarks,'* 
which  refer  chiefly  to  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  extraordinary 
and  ordinary,  of  which  the  Bishop  entertained  erroneous  views,  and 
which,  in  order  to  excite  prejudice  against  the  Methodists,  he  published 
to  the  world  : — 

**  That  I  confound  the  extraordinary  with  the  ordinary  operations  of 
the  Spirit,"  says  Mr.  Wesley,  **  and  therefore  am  an  enthusiaBt,  is  also 
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Birongly  urged,  in  a  Charge  delivered  to  his  clergy,  and  lately  published, 
by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Ck>yentry,  [Smalbroke] . 

"  An  extract  of  the  former  part  of  this  I  sabjoin,  in  his  Lordship's 
words  :— 

*< '  I  cannot  think  it  improper  to  obviate  the  contagion  of  those  enthnsi- 
astical  pretensions,  that  have  lately  betrayed  whole  multitndeB  either 
into  presnmption  or  melancholy.  Enthusiasm,  indeed,  when  detectedi 
is  apt  to  create  infidelity ;  and  infidelity  is  so  shocking  a  thing,  that 
many  rather  run  into  the  other  extreme,  and  take  refage  in  enthnsiasm. 
Bnt  infidelity  and  enthnsiasm  seem  now  to  act  in  concert  against  onr 
established  religion.  As  infidelity  has  been  sufficiently  opposed,  I  shall 
now  lay  before  yon  the  weakness  of  those  enthusiastical  pretensions. 

(Pp.  1,  2.) 

** '  Now,  to  confute  effectually,  and  strike  at  the  root  of,  those  enthusias- 
iioal  pretensions, 

"  *  First,  I  shall  show  that  it  is  necessary  to  lay  down  some  method  for 
distinguishing  real  from  pretended  inspiration.  (Pp.  8,  5.) 

(*  <  Many  expressions  occur  in  the  New  Testament  concerning  the  opera- 
tions of  ^e  Holy  Spirit.  But  men  of  an  enthusiastical  temper  have 
eonfounded  passages  of  a  quite  different  nature,  and  have  jumbled 
together  those  that  relate  to  the  extraordinary  operations  of  the  Spirit, 
with  those  that  relate  only  to  His  ordinary  influences.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  use  some  method  for  separating  those  passages  relating  to 
the  operations  of  the  Spirit,  that  have  been  so  misapplied  to  the  service 
of  enthusiastical  pretenders.  (Pp.  5-7.) 

" '  I  proceed  therefore  to  show, 

"  *  Secondly,  that  a  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  those  passages  of 
Scripture  about  the  blessed  Spirit  that  peculiarly  belong  to  the  primitive 
Church,  and  those  that  relate  to  Christians  in  all  ages.  (P.  7.) 

« <  The  exigences  of  the  apostolical  age  required  the  miraculous  gifts 
of  the  Spirit.  But  these  soon  ceased.  When  therefore  we  meet  in  the 
Scripture  with  an  account  of  those  extraordinary  gifts,  and  likewise  with 
an  account  of  EUs  ordinary  operations,  we  must  distinguish  the  one  from 
the  other.  And  that  not  only  for  our  own  satisfaction,  but  as  a  means 
to  stop  the  growth  of  enthusiasm.  (Pp.  8-10.) 

*•  <  And  such  a  distinction  ought  to  be  made  by  the  best  methods  of 
interpreting  the  Scriptures  ;  which  most  certainly  are  an  attentive  con- 
sideration of  the  occasion  and  scope  of  those  passages,  in  concurrence 
with  the  general  sense  of  the  primitive  Church.  (P.  11.) 

'*  *I  propose.  Thirdly,  to  specify  some  of  the  chief  passages  of  Scripture 
that  are  misapplied  by  modem  enthusiasts,  and  to  show  that  they  are 
to  be  interpreted  chiefly,  if  not  only,  of  the  apostolical  Church ;  and  that 
they  very  little,  if  at  all,  relate  to  the  present  state  of  Christians.  (P.  12.) 

"  *  I  begin,*  says  your  Lordship,  *  with  the  original  promise  of  the 
Spirit,  as  made  by  our  Lord  a  little  before  He  left  the  world.'  *' 

Here  Mr.  Wesley  interposes : — •*  I  must  take  the  liberty  to  stop  your 
Lordship  on  the  threshold.  I  deny  that  this  is  the  original  promise  of  the 
Spirit.  I  expect  His  assistance,  in  virtue  of  many  promises  some  hundred 
years  prior  to  this. 

"  If  you  say, '  However,  this  is  the  original  or  first  promise  of  the 
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Spirit  in  the  New  Testament: '  No,  my  Lord ;  those  words  were  spoken 
long  before :  *  He  shall  baptize  yon  with  the  Holy  GhosI,  and  with  fire.* 

**  Will  yon  reply  ?— '  Well,  bat  this  is  the  original  promise  made  by 
onr  Lord.'  I  answer,  Not  so,  neither;  for  it  was  before  this  Jesos 
Himself  stood  and  oiied, '  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  nnto  Me,  end 
drink :  He  that  believeth  on  Me,  as  the  Seriptore  hath  said,  out  of  his 
belly  shall  flow  rivers  of  living  water.  And  this  He  spake  of  the  Spiiit, 
which  they  shonld  receive  who  believed  on  Him.'  If  I  mistake  not*  this 
may  more  justly  be  termed  our  Lord*s  original  promise  of  the  Spirit. 
And  who  will  assert  that  this  is  to  be  <  interpreted  ehiefly,  if  not  only,  of 
the  apostolical  Church  ? ' 

'*  Your  Lordship  proceeds:  *  It  occurs  in  the  fomrteenth  and  sizteenth 
chapters  of  St.  John's  Gospel ;  in  which  he  nses  these  words.'  In  what 
verses,  my  Lord  ?*  Why  is  not  this  specified?  unless  to  famish  your 
Lordship  with  an  opportunity  of  doing  the  very  things  whereof  yoa  befisrs 
complained, — of '  confounding  passages  of  a  quite  contrary  nature,  and 
jumbling  together  those  that  relate  to  the  extraordinary  operationB  of  the 
Spirit,  with  those  that  relate  to  His  ordinary  influences  ? ' 

**  You  dte  the  words  thus : '  When  the  Spirit  of  truth  is  come.  He  wiU 
guide  you  into  ail  truth,  and  He  will  show  you  things  to  come.'  These 
are  nearly  the  words  that  occur,  (xvi.  18.) 

**  *  And  again :  "  The  Comforter,  which  is  the  Holy  Ghosty  whom  the 
Father  will  send  in  My  name.  He  shaU  teach  you  all  thiogs,  and  bring  all 
things  to  your  remembrance,  whatsoever  I  have  said  unto  you.*'  These 
words  occur  in  the  fourteenth  chapter,  at  the  twenty-sixth  verse.' 

"  But,  my  Lord,  I  want  the  original  pronuse  still ;  the  original,  I  mean, 
of  those  made  in  this  very  discourse.  Indeed  your  margin  tells  ua 
where  it  is,  (xiv.  16,)  but  the  words  appear  not.  Taken  together  with  the 
context,  they  run  ^us : — 

" '  If  ye  love  Me,  keep  My  conmiandments. 

" '  And  I  will  pray  the  Father,  and  He  will  give  you  another  Com- 
forter, that  He  may  abide  with  you  for  ever ; 

<* '  Even  the  Spirit  of  truth,  whom  the  world  oannot  reoeivei  because  it 
seeth  Him  not,  neither  knoweth  Him.'  (xiv.  15-17.) 

"  My  Lord,  suffer  me  to  inquire  why  you  slipped  over  this  text.  Was 
it  not  (I  appeal  to  the  Searcher  of  your  heart  I )  because  you  was  con- 
scious to  yourself  that  it  would  necessarily  drive  you  to  tiliat  unhi^py 
dilemma,  either  to  assert  that  for  ever^  tU  t6v  aittva,  meant  only  aixtj 
or  seventy  years;  or  to  allow  that  the  text  must  be  interpreted  of  the 
ordinary  operations  of  the  Spirit  in  aU  future  ages  of  the  Church  ? 

«  And  indeed  that  the  promise  in  this  text  belongs  to  all  Christiana, 
evidently  appears,  not  only  from  your  Lordship's  own  ooncessiont  and 
from  the  text  itself,  (for  who  can  deny  that  this  Comforter,  or  Partiolete« 
is  now  given  to  all  them  that  believe  ? )  but  also  from  the  preoeding,  as 
well  as  ifbliowing,  words.    The  preceding  are, '  If  ye  love  Me,  keep  My 

*  In  a  note,  Mr.  Wesley  oharitably  obBeryes,  '*  I  take  it  for  granted,  thai  the 
citation  of  texts  hi  the  margin,  which  is  totally  wrong,  is  a  blonder  of  the 
printer*!.'* 
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oommandments.  And  I  will  pray  the  Father.'  None,  sorely,  can  doabt 
bat  these  belong  to  all  Christians  in  all  ages.  The  following  words  are  :— 
'Even  the  Spirit  of  truth,  whom  the  world  cannot  receive.'  Trae,  the 
world  cannot ;  bnt  all  GhristianB  can  and  will  receive  Him  for  ever. 

"  The  second  promise  of  the  Oomforter,  made  In  this  chapter,  together 
with  its  context,  stands  thus : — 

«  <  Judas  saith  unto  Him,  not  Iscariot,  Lord,  how  is  it  that  Thou  wilt 
manifest  Thyself  imto  us,  and  not  unto  the  world  ?  Jesus  answered,  and 
said  unto  him.  If  any  man  love  Me,  he  will  keep  My  word.  And  My 
Father  will  love  him,  and  We  will  come  unto  him,  and  make  Our  abode 
with  him.  He  that  lovefch  Me  not,  keepeth  not  My  word ;  And  the  word 
which  ye  hear  is  not  Mine,  but  the  Father's  which  sent  Me.  These 
things  have  I  spoken  unto  you,  being  yet  with  you.  But  the  Oomforter* 
which  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father  will  send  in  My  name,  He 
will  teach  yon  all  things,  and  bring  aU  things  to  your  remembrance, 
whatsoever  I  have  said  xmto  you.'  (Yerses  22-26.) 

"  Now,  how  does  your  Lordship  prove  that  this  promise  belongs  only 
to  the  princdtive  Ohuroh  ?  Why,  (1.)  you  say, '  It  is  very  dear  from  the 
bare  recital  of  the  words.'  I  apprehend  not.  But  this  is  the  very  ques- 
tion, which  is  not  to  be  begged,  but  proved.  (2.)  You  pay,  *  The  Spirit's 
"  bringing  all  things  to  their  remembrance,  whatsoever  He  had  said  xmto 
them,"  cannot  possibly  be  applied  to  any  other  persons  but  the  Apostles.' 
Cannot  be  applied  t  This  is  a  flat  begging  the  question  again,  which  I 
cannot  give  up  without  better  reasons.  (8.)  '  The  gifts  of  prophecy  and 
of  being  "  guided  into  all  truth,  and  taught  all  things,"  can  be  applied 
only  to  the  Apostles,  and  those  of  that  age,  who  were  immediately 
inspired.'  Here  your  Lordship,  in  order  the  more  plausibly  to  beg  the 
question  again,  'jumbles  together  the  extraordinary  with  the  ordinary 
operations  of  the  Spirit.'  The  gift  of  prophecy,  we  know,  is  one  of  His 
extraordinary  operations ;  but  there  is  not  a  word  of  it  in  this  text ;  nor, 
therefore,  ought  it  to  be  '  confounded  with  His  ordinary  operations,'  such 
as  the  being '  guided  into  all  truth,'  (all  that  is  necessary  to  salvation,) 
and  taught  all  (necessary)  things,  in  a  due  use  of  the  means  He  ha^ 
ordained.  (Verse  26.) 

"  In  the  same  manner,  namely,  in  a  serious  and  constant  use  of  proper 
means,  I  believe  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  given  to  all  Ohris- 
tians,  to '  bring  all  things  needful  to  their  remembrance,'  whatsoever 
Ohrist  hath  spoken  to  them  in  His  word.  So  that  I  see  no  occasion  to 
grant,  without  some  kind  of  proofs  (especially  considering  the  occasion 
of  this,  and  the  scope  of  the  preceding  verses,)  that  even  this  promise 
*  cannot  possibly  be  applied  to  any  other  persons  but  the  Apostles.' 

"  In  the  same  discourse  of  our  Lord,  we  have  a  third  promise  of  the 
Gonoforter.    The  whole  clause  runs  thus : — 

'"  If  I  go  not  away,  the  Comforter  will  not  come  unto  you ;  but  if  I 
go,  I  will  send  TTim  nnto  you.  And  when  He  is  come.  He  will  reprove,' 
or  convince,  *the  world  of  sin,  and  of  righteousness,  and  of  judgment: 
Of  sin,  because  they  believe  not  on  Me ;  Of  righteousness,  because  I  go 
to  My  Father,  and  ye  see  Me  no  more ;  Of  judgment,  because  the  prince 
of  this  world  is  judged.  I  have  yet  many  things  to  say  unto  you ;  but  ye 
cannot  bear  them  now :  Howbeit  when  He,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  is  come, 
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He  will  gnide  you  into  all  tniih ;  and  He  wiU  Bbow  you  tilings  to 
eome.'  (xvL  7-13.) 

**  Thsn  is  only  one  aentenoe  here  wbioh  has  not  already  been  con- 
sidend : '  He  will  showyon  things  to  come.'  And  this,  it  is  granted,  relates 
to  the  gift  of  propheey,  one  of  the  extraordinary  operations  of  the  Spirit. 

"The  general  condnsion  which  yonr  Lordship  draws  is  expressed  in 
these  words :  *  Consequently,  all  pretensions  to  the  Spirit,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  words  of  this  promise,  (that  is,  of  these  several  texts  of 
St.  John,)  are  vain  and  insignifieant,  as  they  are  claimed  by  modem 
enthnsiasts.*  And  in  the  end  of  the  same  paragraph,  yon  add, '  None  bat 
the  otdiDMry  operations  of  the  Spirit  are  to  be  now  expected,  since  those 
that  an  of  a  miraeiilons  (or  extraordinary)  kind,  are  not  pretended  to* 
OTsn  by  modem  enthnnasts.' 

**  My  Lord,  tbis  is  surprising  1  I  read  it  over  and  over  before  I  could 
ersdit  my  own  eyes.  I  verily  believe,  this  one  danse,  with  unprejudiced 
persons,  will  be  an  answer  to  the  whole  book.  You  have  been  vehemently 
crying  out  all  along  against  those  enthusiastical  pretenders ;  nay,  the 
TBiy  design  of  your  book,  as  you  openly  declare,  was '  to  stop  the  growth 
of  their  enthusiasm ;  who  have  had  the  assurance,*  (as  you  positively 
affirm,  page  6,)  <  to  daim  to  themselves  the  extraordinary  operations  of 
the  Hoty  Spirit*  And  here  you  as  positively  affirm  that  those  extraordi- 
nary <qperationa '  are  not  pretended  to'  by  them  at  aU ! 

"  Yet  your  Lordship  proceeds :  '  The  next  passage  of  Scripture  I  shall 
Bisntion,  as  peculiarly  belonging  to  the  primitive  times,  though  misap- 
plied to  the  present  ^te  of  Christians  by  modem  enthusiasts,  is  what 
rdates  to  the"  testimony  of  the  Spirit,'*  and  "praying  by  the  Spirit," 
m  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.'  {P.  16.) 

"  I  believe  it  inoombent  upon  me  thoroughly  to  weigh  the  force  of 
your  Lordship's  reasoning  on  this  head.  You  begin :  '  After  St.  Paul 
had  treated  of  that  spiritual  principle  in  Christians,  which  enables  them 
**  to  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body,"  he  says,  "If  any  man  have  not  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  His."  This  makes  the  distinction  of  a 
troe  Christian,  particulariy  in  opposition  to  the  Jews.'  I  apprehend  it 
18  just  here  that  your  Lordship  turns  out  of  the  way,  when  you  say, 
'partlenlarfy  in  imposition  to  the  Jews.'  Such  a  particular  opposition 
'I  cannot  allow,  till  some  stronger  proof  is  produced,  than  St.  Paol's 
oooasionaUy  mentioning,  six  verses  before,  '  the  imperfection  of  the 
Jewish  law.* 

"Yet  your  Lordship's  mind  is  sofuQ  of  this,  that  after  repeating  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  verses,  <  As  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  th^  are  the  sons  of  Qod.  For  ye  have  not  received  the  spirit  of 
bondage  again  to  fear;  but  ye  have  recsived  the  Spirit  of  adoption 
whereby  we  ciy,  Abba  Father  I'  you  add,  *  In  the  former  part  of  this 
veree  the  Apostle  shows  again  the  imperfection  of  the  Jewish  law.'  This 
also  calls  for  proof;  otherwise  it  will  not  be  allowed,  that  he  here  speaks 
of  the  Jewish  law  at  aU ;  not,  though  we  grant  that  *  tbe  Jews  were 
subject  to  the  fear  of  death,  and  hved,  in  oonsequenoe  of  it,  in  a  state 
of  bondage.*  Fgr  are  not  aU  unbelievers,  as  well  as  the  Jews,  more  or 
less,  in  the  same  fear  and  bondage  ? 
"  Your  Lordship  goes  on :  *  In  the  latter  part  of  the  verse  he  shows 
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the  superiority  of  the  Christian  law  to  that  of  the  Jews.'  (P.  18.)  Where 
is  the  proof,  my  Lord  ?  How  does  it  appear  that  he  is  speaking  either 
of  the  Christian  or  Jewish  law  in  those  words, '  Te  have  received  the 
Spirit  of  adoption,  whereby  we  ory,  Abba,  Father  1 '  ?  However,  yon  infer, 
'  Christians  then  are  the  adopted  sons  of  God,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Jews,  as  the  former  had  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  none  of  the 
latter  had  at  that  time ;  and  the  body  of  the  Jews  never  had.'  No,  nor 
the  body  of  the  Christians  neither :  so  that,  if  this  be  a  proof  against 
the  Jews,  it  is  the  very  same  against  the  Christians. 

"  I  must  observe  farther  on  the  preceding  words,  (1.)  That  your 
Lordship  begins  here,  to  fake  the  word  Christians  in  a  new  and  peculiar 
sense,  for  the  whole  body  of  the  then  Christian  Church.  (2.)  That  it  is 
a  bad  inference  :  *  As  (or  because)  they  had  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
therefore  they  were  the  sons  of  God.'  On  the  one  hand,  if  they  were 
the  children  of  God,  it  was  not  because  they  had  those  gifts.  On  the 
other,  a  man  may  have  all  those  gifts,  and  yet  be  a  child  of  the  devil. 

"  I  conceive,  not  only  that  your  Lordship  has  proved  nothing  hitherto, 
not  one  point  that  has  any  relation  to  the  question,  but  that,  strictly 
speaking,  you  have  not  attempted  to  prove  any  thing,  having  taken  for 
granted  whatever  came  in  your  way.  In  the  same  manner  you  proceed, 
'  The  Apostle  goes  on,  **  The  Spirit  itself  beareth  witness  with  our  spirit, 
that  we  are  the  children  of  God."  This  passage,  as  it  is  connected  with 
the  preceding  one,  relates  to  the  general  adoption  of  Christians,  or  their 
becoming  the  sons  of  God  instead  of  the  Jews.*  '  This  passage  relates '— * 
How  is  that  proved  ?  by  its  connection  with  the  preceding  ?  In  nowise, 
TLnless  it  be  good  arguing  to  prove  ignotum  per  ignotius.  It  has  not 
yet  been  proved,  that  the  preceding  passage  itself  has  any  relation  to 
this  matter. 

**  Your  Lordship  adds, '  But  what  was  the  ground  of  this  preference 
that  was  given  to  Christians  ?  It  was  plainly  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the 
Spirit,  which  they  had,  and  which  the  Jews  had  not.'  This  preference 
given  to  Christians  was  just  before  expressed  by  their  becomiug  the  sons 
of  God  instead  of  the  Jews.  Were  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  then  the  ground 
of  this  preference,  the  ground  of  their  becoming  the  sons  of  God  ?  What 
an  assertion  is  this  t  And  how  little  is  it  mended,  though  I  allow  that 
'  these  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Spirit  were  a  testimony  that  God  acknow- 
ledged the  Christians  to  be  His  people,  and  not  the  Jews;'  since  the 
Christians,  who  worked  miracles,  did  it,  not  *  by  the  works  of  the  law ' 
but  by  '  the  hearing  of  faith '  t 

"  Your  Lordship  concludes,  *  From  these  passages  of  St.  Paul,  com- 
pared together,  it  clearly  follows,  that  the  fore-mentioned  testimony  of 
the  Spirit  was  the  public  testimony  of  miraculous  gifts ;  and,  conse- 
quently, the  witness  of  the  Spirit  that  we  are  the  children  of  God 
cannot  possibly  be  applied  to  the  private  testimony  of  the  Spirit  given 
to  our  own  consciences,  as  is  pretended  by  modem  enthusiasts.'  (P.  20.) 

**  If  your  conclusion,  my  Lord,  will  stand  without  the  premises,  it 
may  ;  but  that  it  has  no  manner  of  connection  with  them,  I  trust  does 
partly,  and  will  more  folly,  appear,  when  we  view  the  whole  passage  to 
which  you  refer ;  and  I  believe  that  passage,  with  very  little  comment, 
will  prove,  in  direct  opposition  to  that  conclusion,  that  the  testimony  of 

4  A  2 
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fhe  Spiiii,  there  mentioned,  ie  nol  the  pnbfie  teetanony  of  mimeiiloiii 
gifts,  but  must  be  applied  to  the  pnyftte  testimoii^  of  the  Spirit,  giTen  to 


our  own  conecienoee." 


[Th»t  part  of  his  oontroyersy  with  Bishop  Soialbfoke  on  tilncii  Mx. 
Wesley  now  enters,  will  be  given  early  in  our  next  Yolnme.] 


••  HOMES  OF  THE  LONDON  POOR.** 

TTmdkb  this  general  title  Miss  Hill  has  oolleeted  and  reprinted  a 
of  essays  which  appeared  at  inteirals,  from  1866  to  August  of  last  j< 
in  the  *'  Fortnightly  "  and  **  MaemillAn's  **  Magazines,  together  with  a 
Beport  famished  by  her  to  the  Local  G-OTemment  Board  in  Jaonary, 
1874.  Those  of  our  readers  into  whose  hands  the  articles  ML  on  their 
first  appearance  will  be  f^M  to  possess  them  in  this  handy  form ;  and  to 
tiiose  who  have  not  read  them  we  say.  Get  this  book, — pat  it  at  the  top 
of  yoor  list,  however  many  choice  works  may  be  waiting  for  perosal ;  it 
will  not  take  yon  long  to  master,  and  if  there  be  any  fellow-feeling  between 
yon  and  oorselves,  yon  will  close  it  with  a  high  admiration  for  Mias  HiD, 
and  a  warm  desire  to  follow,  so  for  as  yon  have  opportonity,  in  the  path 
which  she  has  so  bravely  and  wisely  opened  and  marked  oat.  If  the 
preamble  of  the  '*  Artisans*  Dwellings  Improvement  Act"  were  in  need 
of  confirmation  or  example,  other  than  that  with  which  every  man's 
observation  most  have  fdnished  him,  the  lack  is  abundantly  snpplied 
here.    The  authoress  qaotes  Lowell's  words, — 


"  God's  passionless  xefbrau 
Inflaences  that  purify,  and  heal,  and  are  not  seen ;  "* 

and  reproaches  herself  for  her  **  fi!antio  strivings,'*  her  "  passionate 
efforts,"  as  she  calls  them,  after  reform.  We  confess  we  have  not  been 
able  to  discover  anything  "  frantic  "  or  "  passionate  " — in  the  sense  of 
being  wild  and  impetuous — ^in  her  temper  or  mode  of  working.  She  is 
enthusiastic,  it  is  true,^one  can  see  that  in  every  line  of  her  book ;  but 
high  and  sustaiaed  enthusiasm  is  an  indispensable  qualification  for  such 
a  work  as  hers,  and  her  fervour  seems  at  all  times  to  have  been  under 
the  eontrol  of  a  clear  and  vigorous  judgment. 

The  first  of  these  essays,  entitled  "  Cottage  Property  in  London,"  gives 
an  account  of  the  thoughts  which  led  the  authoress  to  attempt  the  improve- 
ment of  the  oondition  of  the  London  poor,  and  the  plan  which  She 
adopted.  These  are  her  words : — "  Two  years  ago  I  first  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  carrying  out  the  plan  I  had  long  contemplated,  that  of  obtain- 
ing possession  of  houses  to  be  let  in  weekly  tenements  to  the  poor.  That 
the  spiritual  elevation  of  a  large  class  depended  to  a  considerable  extent 
on  sanitary  reform  was,  I  considered,  proved ;  but  I  was  equally  oertain 
that  sanitary  improvement  itself  depended  upon  educational  work  among 
grown-up  people ;  that  they  must  be  urged  to  rouse  themselves  from  the 
lethargy  and  indolent  habits  into  which  they  have  foUen,  and  freed  frtmi 
all  that  hinders  them  from  doing  so.  I  fbrther  believed  that  any  lady  who 
would  help  th?m  to  obtain  things,  the  need  of  which  they  felt  themselves, 
and  would  /sympathise  with  them  in  their  desire  for  such,  would  soon  find 
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them  eager  to  learn  her  view  of  what  was  best  for  them ;  that  whether 
this  was  so  or  not,  her  dnty  was  to  keep  alive  their  best  hopes  and  inten- 
tions, which  oome  at  rare  intervals,  bat  fade  too  often  for  want  of  encou- 
ragement. I  desired  to  be  in  a  condition  to  free  a  few  poor  people  from 
the  tyranny  and  influence  of  a  low  class  of  landlords  and  landladies ; 
from  the  corrupting  effect  of  continual  forced  communication  with  very 
degraded  fellow-lodgers ;  from  heavy  incubus  of  accumulated  dirt :  that 
so  the  never-dying  hope  which  I  find  characteristic  of  the  poor  might 
have  leave  to  spring,  and  with  it  such  energy  as  might  help  them  to  help 
themselves.  I  had  not  great  ideas  of  what  must  be  done  for  them, — ^my 
strongest  endeavours  were  to  be  used  to  rouse  habits  of  industry  and 
effort,  without  which  they  must  finally  sink— with  which  they  might 
render  themselves  independent  of  me,  except  as  a  leader  and  friend* 
The  plan  was  one  which  depended  on  just  governing  more  than  on  help- 
ing. The  first  point  was  to  secure  such  power  as  would  enable  me  to 
insist  on  some  essential  sanitary  arrangements.*'  Well,  there  is  nothing 
very  "  frantic  "  or  "  passionate  "  about  this  1 

Then  came  the  question  of  detail, — ^how  to  put  the  crude  ideas  into 
practical  working ;  and  to  this  end  Miss  Hill  consulted  her  friend  Mr. 
Buskin.  The  advice  which  that  gentleman  gave  has  certainly  raised  him 
exceedingly  in  our  estimation.  Of  course,  as  an  art-critio  we  had  suffi- 
cient penetration  to  recognise  his  merit ;  but,  as  a  social  reformer,  the 
mention  of  his  name  would  have  called  to  our  mind  other  lines  of  the 
poet  to  whom  we  have  adverted,  and  which  aptly  describe  the  evident 
impracticability  of  the  great  writer's  idealism  in  dealing  with  the  tough 
facts  of  life:— 

"  To  see  him  'mid  life's  needful  things 
Was  something  painfully  bewildering; 
He  seem'd  an  angel  with  elipp'd  wings 
Tied  to  a  mortal  wife  and  children. 

Like  a  bright  fountain  his  desire 
Exalts  and  leaps  towards  the  light ; 
In  every  drop  it  says,  Aspire  1 
Striving  for  more  ideal  height. 
And  as  the  fointain  falling  thence 
Crawls  baffled  through  the  common  gutter ; 
So  from  his  bravery's  eminence 
He  sinks  into  the  present  tense. 
Unkinged  by  sensual  bread  and  butter." 

But  Mr.  Buskin  on  this  occasion  was  intensely  practical  as  well  as 
interested : — "  He  at  once  came  forward  with  all  the  money  necessary, 
and  took  the  whole  risk  of  the  undertaking  upon  himself.  He  showed 
me,  however,  that  it  would  be  far  more  useful  if  it  could  be  made  to  pay ; 
that  a  working-man  ought  to  be  able  to  pay  for  his  own  house ;  that  the 
outlay  upon  it  onght  therefore  to  yield  a  fair  per-centage  on  the  capital 
invested.  Thus  empowered  and  directed,  I  purchased  three  houses  in 
my  own  immediate  neighbourhood.  They  were  leasehold,  subject  to  a 
small  ground-rent.  The  unexpired  term  of  the  lease  was  for  fifty-six 
years ;  this  we  purchased  for  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  We  spent 
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seTenty-eight  pounds  additional  in  making  a  large  room  at  the  liack  of 
my  own  hooBe,  where  I  oonld  meet  the  tenants  from  time  to  time.  The 
plan  has  now  heen  in  operation  about  a  year  and  a-half ;  the  financial 
result  is  that  the  scheme  has  paid  five  per  cent,  interest  on  all  the 
capital,  has  repaid  forty-eight  pounds  of  the  capital ;  sets  of  two  rooms 
have  been  let  for  little  more  than  the  rent  of  one,  the  houses  have  been 
kept  in  repair,  all  expenses  have  been  met  for  taxes,  ground-rent,  and 
insurance.  In  this  case  there  is  no  expense  for  collecting  rents,  as  I 
do  it  myself,  finding  it  most  important  work ;  but  in  all  the  estimates 
I  put  aside  the  usual  per-centage  for  it,  in  case  hereafter  I  may  require 
help,  and  also  to  prove  practicaUy  that  it  can  be  afforded  in  other 
eases. 

''It  should  be  observed  that  well-built  houses  were  chosen,  but  they 
were  in  a  dreadfdl  state  of  dirt  and  neglect.  The  repairs  required  were 
mainly  of  a  superficial  and  slight  character — slight  in  regard  to  expense ; 
vital  as  to  health  and  comfort.  The  place  swarmed  with  vermin ;  the 
papers,  black  with  dirt,  hung  in  long  strips  from  the  wslls ;  the  drains 
were  stopped,  the  water-supply  out  of  order.  All  these  things  were  put 
in  order,  but  no  new  apphances  of  any  kind  were  added,  as  we  had 
determined  that  our  tenants  should  wait  for  these  until  they  had  proved 
themselves  capable  of  taking  care  of  them. 

"  A  regular  sum  is  set  aside  for  repairs,  and  this  is  equally  divided 
between  the  three  houses;  if  any  of  it  remains  after  breakage  and 
damage  have  been  repaired  at  the  end  of  the  quarter,  each  tenant  decides 
in  turn  in  what  way  the  surplus  shall  be  spent,  so  as  to  add  to  the  oom- 
fort  of  the  house.  This  plan  has  worked  admirably ;  the  loss  frt>m  ears* 
lessness  has  decreased  to  an  amazing  extent,  and  the  lodgers  prize  the 
little  comforts  which  they  have  waited  for,  and  seem  in  a  measure  to  have 
earned  by  their  care,  much  more  than  those  bought  with  more  lavish 
expenditure.  The  bad  debts  during  the  whole  time  that  the  plan  has 
been  in  operation  have  only  amounted  to  two  pounds  eleven  shOlingB  and 
threepence.  Extreme  punctuality  and  diligenee  in  collecting  rents,  and  a 
strict  determination  that  they  shall  be  paid  regularly,  have  accomplished 
this ;  as  a  proof  of  which  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  one  pound  three 
shillings  and  threepence  of  the  bad  debts  accumulated  during  two  months 
that  I  was  away  in  the  country.  I  have  tried  to  remember,  when  it 
seemed  hardest,  that  the  fulfilment  of  their  duties  was  the  best  education 
for  the  tenants  in  every  way.  It  has  given  them  a  dignity  and  glad 
feeling  of  honourable  behaviour  which  has  much  more  than  compensated 
for  the  apparent  harshness  of  the  rule.*' 

An  ingenuous  landlord  of  cottage  property,  a  small  undertaker  by 
trade,  with  whom  the  authoress  was  discussing  the  value  of  his  wretched 
tenements,  furnished  information  which  speaks  volumes  as  to  the  condi* 
tion  of  his  tenants : — "  Yes,  Miss ;  of  course  there  are  plenty  of  bad  debts. 
It*s  not  the  renU  I  look  to,  but  the  deathi  I  get  out  of  the  houses." 

The  enterprise  was  successful  in  every  respect ;  financially,  for  Mr. 
Buskin  got  back  all  the  money  he  had  so  generously  advanced,  with 
interest ;  and  morally,  for  the  social  condition  of  the  people  impit>Ted 
with  their  dwellings ;  so  that  it  was  resolved  to  extend  the  sphere  of 
operations,  and  six  other  houses  were  bought,  crowded  with  inmatee  and 
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in  a  most  deplorable  condition.  The  same  system  was  applied,  with  the 
like  happy  resoltfi.  In  1869  dz  ten-roomed  honses  were  bonght  by  the 
GoiinteBs  of  Dnoie,  and  five  more  by  another  lady,  and  placed  nnder  the 
same  treatment.  **  I  was  especially  glad  to  obtain  some  influence  here/' 
says  Miss  Hill,  "  as  I  knew  this  place  to  be  one  of  the  worst  in  Maryle- 
bone ;  its  inhabitants  were  mainly  costermongers  and  small  hawkers, 
and  were  almost  the  poorest  class  of  those  amongst  onr  population  who 
have  any  settled  home ;  the  next  grade  below  them  being  vagrants  who 
sleep  in  common  lodging  houses :  and  I  knew  that  its  moral  standing 
was  equally  low.  Its  reputation  had  long  been  familiar  to  me ;  for  when 
unruly  and  hopeless  tenants  were  sent  away  from  other  houses  in  the 
district,  I  had  often  heard  that  they  had  gone  to  this  court,  the  tone  in 
which  this  was  said  implying  that  they  had  now  sunk  to  the  lowest  depths 
of  degradation.  A  friend,  a  lawyer,  had  also  said  to  me,  on  hearing  that 
it  was  proposed  to  buy  houses  there, '  That  court  I  Why,  that  is  the  place 
one  is  always  noticing  in  the  police -reports  for  its  rows.'  "  We  should 
like  to  transcribe  the  description  which  follows,  and  which  discloses  a 
state  of  things  appalling  in  the  last  degree.  Here  indeed  was  a  wild, 
lawless,  desolate  little  kingdom  to  come  to  rule  over  t  But  Miss  Hill 
"  came,"  and  "  saw," — and,  by  slow  degrees,  and  by  determination  which 
nothing  could  daunt,  and  the  application  of  sound  principles  of  social 
economy  which  in  her  most  *'  frantic  "  moments  she  never  lost  sight  of — 
"  conquered."  We  must  find  room  for  a  little  sketch  she  gives  of  one 
of  her  tenants  here.    It  is  full  of  lessons  for  most  of  us : — 

**  Occasionally  we  come  upon  people  whose  lives  are  so  good  and 
sincere,  that  it  is  only  by  such  services  and  the  sense  of  our  friendship, 
we  can  help  them  at  all ;  in  all  important  things  they  do  not  need  our 
teaching,  while  we  may  learn  much  from  them.  In  one  of  the  under- 
ground kitchens,  I  found  an  old  woman  who  had  been  living  there  for 
twelve  years.  In  spite  of  every  obstacle,  and  in  the  midst  of  such  sur- 
roundings as  I  have  described,  she  was  spotlessly  clean,  and  had  done 
the  very  best  for  the  wretched  place :  the  broken  bars  of  the  grate  she 
had  bound  in  their  places  with  little  bits  of  wire ;  the  great  rents  in  the 
wall,  one  of  which  went  right  through  to  the  open  air,  she  had  stuffed 
with  rags,  the  jagged  ends  of  which  she  had  actually  taken  the  trouble  to 
trim  neatly  with  scissors ;  she  had  papered  the  walls,  and  as  they  were 
so  damp  that  the  paste  was  perpetually  losing  its  hold,  she  patiently 
fastened  up  the  long  strips  of  paper  fresh  every  week.  With  all  this 
work  for  it,  she  had  naturally  become  so  fond  of  her  little  home  that  it 
nearly  broke  her  heart  to  think  of  leaving  it.  So  we  determined  not  to 
tear  her  away  from  it.  After  a  time,  however,  the  force  of  our  former 
arguments  told  upon  her,  and  suddenly,  one  day,  she  volunteered  to 
move.  She  kept  her  new  room,  as  one  would  expect,  in  a  state  of  neat- 
ness and  order  quite  perfect.  She  has  since  been  growing  less  and  less 
able  to  work,  but  she  has  always  paid  her  rent,  she  has  never  asked  for 
help,  nor  would  she  even  accept  the  small  boon  of  my  lending  her  some 
money  until  she  could  give  the  due  notice  which  would  enable  her  to 
draw  out  her  own  savings  from  the  bank,  where  she  had  placed  them. 
She  has  lived  thirty-five  years  in  London,  a  single  woman  depending 
entirely  on  herself,  without  parish  allowance  or  other  aid,  and  has  had 
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strengQi  to  keep  up  her  standard  of  deanliness  and  mdependflnee,  and  a 
spirit  of  patient  tnutfolnefiB  that  is  UTifailing.  Her  lifo  on  earth  is  nearly 
over ;  she  is  now  confined  to  her  bed,  for  the  most  part  qnite  alone, 
without  eren  a  bell  to  stunmon  aid :  yet  there  she  lies  on  her  snow-white 
bed  as  quietly  as  a  little  child  settling  itself  to  sleep,  talking  sometimes 
with  a  little  pride  of  her  long  life's  work,  sometimes  with  tenderness  of 
her  old  days  in  Ireland  long  ago,  and  sa3^g  gently  that  she  does  not 
wish  to  be  better, — she  wants  '  to  go  home.*  Even  in  the  extremily 
of  her  loneliness  only  a  small  mind  could  pity  her.  It  is  a  life  to  watofa 
with  reverence  and  admiration." 

Indeed  it  is !  Miss  Hill  is  evidently  no  philanthropist^of  the  cold  utili- 
iarian  school  of  Bentham  or  Gomte.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  tenants  under  her  care  gained  through  her  not  only  lessons  of  social 
order,  but  the  firm  principles  and  bright  hopes  which  spring  from  £uth 
in  Christ.  We  should  like  to  have  stood  with  her  by  that  lowly  bed-side 
as  the  tired  wanderer  went  "  home."  We  can  imagine,  but  have  no  words 
to  express,  the  surprise  and  delight  of  that  spirit,  faithftil  through  so  much 
tribulation  to  its  love  ef  the  beautiful  and  pure,  as  it  passed  from  the 
little,  bare,  dingy  room,  into  the  presence  of  *'  the  altogether  Lovely,*'  and 
the  glories  which  "  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,"  neither  hath  it 
entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive. 

But  we  are  not  sure  that  we  have  indicated  quite  dearly  enough  Miss 
Hill's  plan  of  action.  This  is  it,  then.  The  property  having  been 
purchased,  she  visits  and  thoroughly  inspects  every  nook  and  cranny  of 
her  domain.  Makes  the  acquaintance  of  every  one  of  her  tenants,  and  gets 
to  know  as  much  about  them  as  possible.  Such  matters  as  water-supply, 
drainage,  removal  of  accumulated  dirt,  on  which  the  general  health  of  the 
community  directly  depends,  are  put  right.  Other  improvements  are 
made  gradually,  as  the  people  show  themselves  able  to  appreciate,  and  dis- 
posed to  maintain,  them ;  and  the  admirable  landlady  gains  much  influ- 
ence and  good-feeliug  among  the  tenants  by  employing  them,  where  it 
is  practicable  for  this  purpose,  at  times  when  they  are  out  of  work. 
Bents  are  regularly  called  for,  and  their  payment  rigorously  enforced. 
The  passages  and  stairs,  it  seems,  are  the  care  of  the  landlady,  and  these 
she  keeps  in  perfect  repair  and  cleanliness,  the  young  girls  being  paid 
to  do  the  scrubbing.  This  clean  passage  is  answerable  for  the  thorough 
purification  of  many  a  foul  room.  "  One  little  girl  was  so  proud  of  her 
first  scrubbing  that  she  stood  two  hours  watching  her  work,  lest  the  boys, 
whom  she  considered  as  the  natural  enemies  of  order  and  cleanliness, 
should  spoil  it  before  I  came  to  see  it."  Added  to  this,  the  landlady  strives 
to  win  the  confidence  and  love  of  the  tenants  by  advice,  sympathy,  and 
help,— so  given  as  to  create  and  foster  in  the  recipient  the  spirit  of 
honourable  independence  and  self-reliance.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  she 
succeeds? 

In  1874,  however,  in  a  paper  entitled  "  Why  the  Artisans*  Dwellings 
Bill  was  wanted,"  Miss  HiU  introduces  us  to  a  new  consideration  which 
seems  to  have  depressed  her.  We  had  better  let  her  speak  fi»r  herself: — 
*'  For  a  long  time  I  had  hoped  for  success  in  this  matter,  chiefly  from 
the  gradual  spread  of  individual  interest  and  effort  in  the  work,  and  the 
extension  from  street  to  street,  and  from  court  to  court,  of  something 
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like  the  system  which  I  and  my  fellow- workers  had  inangorated  in  the 
houses  committed  to  our  charge.  But  in  the  course  of  last  year,  I,  for 
the  first  time,  began  thoroughly  to  realise  the  enormous  magnitude  of 
the  problem  which  must  be  dealt  with,  and  the  small  progress  which  up 
to  that  time  had  been  made  in  solving  it.  Moreover  it  had  become 
clear  to  me  that  there  were  obstacles  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
work  in  certain  courts  and  districts,  which  neither  Societies  nor  indi- 
viduals could,  as  things  at  present  stand,  hope  to  overcome.  Perhaps  a 
few  examples  of  where  the  present  machinery  fails  will  illustrate  my 
meaning  better  than  general  statements  of  principles.  I  have  lately  been 
asked  to  take  charge  of  some  people  and  houses  in  a  court  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Drury  Lane.  For  some  years  this  court  has  been  in  the 
possession  of  a  Company,  which  has  done  its  utmost  in  the  way  of  expen- 
diture to  make  the  houses  healthy  and  comfortable ;  but  the  directors 
thought  the  tenants  would  gain  something  if  I  and  my  fellow-workers 
undertook  the  collection  of  the  rents,  and  thereby  brought  personal 
influence  and  care  to  bear  upon  the  tenants.  I  went  to  the  court  to  see 
what  we  could  do  further  for  the  people  and  place.  It  is  entered  by  a 
low  archway  under  a  house  in  a  principal  street,  and  has,  of  course,  no 
roadway  for  carriages ;  nor  is  there  any  exit  at  the  end  of  it,  a  house 
which  fEMCS  you  as  you  enter  the  court  blocking  up  the  way.  The  court 
itself  is  ten  feet  wide.  It  contains  houses  of  four,  six,  and  eight  rooms. 
These  have  each  a  little  back  yard,  in  which  are  placed  the  dust-bin  and 
water-closet,  and  the  cistern  to  supply  drinking  water.  Exclusive  of  the 
grotmd  covered  by  these,  the  yard  is  onl^  three  feet  in  length  by  four  in 
breadth.  Immediately  behind  these  small  yards  rise  the  back  walls  of 
houses  which  are  in  some  cases  much  taller  Uian  the  houses  in  the  court, 
and  make  the  back  yards  like  wells,  into  which  the  sun's  light  can  rarely,  if 
ever,  penetrate.  From  these  wells  of  yards  the  back  rooms  and  staircases 
draw  their  only  Hght,  dim  even'at  mid-day,  when  the  sun  shines  brightly. 
"  1  looked  eagerly  out  for  ways  of  increasing  air  and  light,  at  least 
on  staircases,  which  ought  to  be  shafts  of  pure  air  to  refresh  the  rooms 
BO  often  kept  shut  up,  so  fiill  of  unclean  BiuSy  furniture,  bedding,  and 
clothes,  so  fall  of  people  exhausting  the  air.  But  all  that  was  possible 
had  been  done ;  there  was  a  window  on  every  landing,  and,  though  I  at 
once  saw  that  we  could  get  the  tenants  to  keep  these  clean,  instead  of 
leaving  black  strings  of  dirt  on  every  pane,  and  heaped  accumulations 
of  dirt  on  every  ledge,  most  of  the  windows  were  wide  open,^^«)  no 
cleanliness  would  increase  the  feeble  gleam  of  light  which  was  all  that 
could  descend  between  the  high  houses  and  surrounding  walls ;  nor  could 
any  draught  of  f^sh  air  ever  find  entrance  there.  The  houses  all  round 
belonged  to  owners  who  had  no  interest  in  awarding  a  larger  share  of 
hght  and  air  to  the  dwellers  in  the  court.  Nor  was  there  any  means  of 
compelling  them  to  do  so,  since  no  Building  Act  lays  down  the  amount 
of  distance  which  must  be  allowed  between  the  walls  of  buildings  which 
must  have  stood  where  they  do  now  for  many  years."  Then  follows  the 
recital  of  other  oases  in  which  it  was  impossible  to  put  Miss  Hill's  scheme 
into  effect,  or  to  make  it  successful ;  as,  for  instance,  where  the  landlord 
is  a  man  like  the  undertaker  previously  mentionedi  who  looked  upon  the 
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^  the  dmhs  which  he  got  oui  of  fiiem,**  M  a  good 
kz^  T^iy  likely  vonld  not  adL 
We  AT?  rlhi  13  k*i:w  thAt  then  is  no  longer  may  groond  for  d^ee> 
Xizm.  C3.  r~-  £7  «ccrr.  Tbe  £-11  wlkieh  IGfis  Hill  ao  longed  liar  has  bf>cnino 
Iaw;  ftz^  c::i«  c\-ic%  of  this  articlo  is  to  candeaTonr  to  rome  eroy 
^  3  u  a  s€soE  of  the  spJczidid  agencj  fsr  good  vhich  has  boon 
im  t^  hands  of  tboae  who  eeek  Iha  well-banig  of  the  raoe.  We 
Icck,  and  the  **  ArtisMaB  DwellingB  In^voTcment  Aet,** 
B.  Tbeie  is  nothing  to  psercnt  the  zemoTal  or 
cf  tffytnfnts  in  which,  hnddled  togetiicr  without 
iSg  uri-l  'ry  cf  dcceaey,  cr  hcahh^  or— we  had  afanoet  said— <tf  TirtaOt 
cf  th^oBaedB  q£  the  poor  paes  their  exjstenee^  Any  twelre 
bris^  the  maucr  beibra  ihtt  **  loeal  aothority."  who  is 
d  IT  ^le  Act,  and  tliTs  Get  in  modoa  the  power  whieh  shall  rid  our 
ef  tbese  icsl  decs.  Est  while  we  mge  tibia  most  stron^y.  we 
r=ard  asainst  the  idea  that  there  is  no  Idither  need  lor 
fte:=siacaA  wcrk  ^e  tha:  cf  Miss  HilL  There  is  appalKwg  need.  We  are 
ly  cf  b^r  cri'-.^.n  -when  she  says,  ^  It  is  not  so  nmch  a  qnestioii  of 
^<  wi:l  bcisses  skne.  ss  of  dealing  with  honeee  in  ecmneetien  with 
tb&r  zjTonijee  cr  the  chandler  and  habits  €i  thoee  nHio  inhahft  them. 
If  SET  Socf«T  had  eerie  thoe  and  pot  thoee  hooeea  into  a  state  of 

at  ccee.  ii  wcizld  hare  been  of  little  nee ;  becanse  ite 

bsTe  beca  cadcne  again  by  the  bed  habitB  and  eardeesneas 

Ten  eanzoi  deal  with  the  people  and  their   hooaee 

ly.    Tbe  prmrrp>  on  which  the  whole  woik  nsts,  is  that  the 

Lsfe  aod  tbcir  aanocsdings  mast  be  improved  togetiber.    It  has 


;  » 


MayG-^s^vi  msBymcB  snd  womoa  wi&  flia  eonngeythe 
ccBssKB  MMAif  dw  ^  patient  eootinnaBee  in  weikdtting.**  and  the  ' 

ri&m*cfOetaTiaHiII!   How ■■■fiilmaybesoAeTfiTtians,if 

led  aod  pcDBTered  in,  and  howpowafol  an  fnflawire  may 
W  cssaid  by  sympathy  and  loTins  eare  over  oar  poor  degraded  fcQow- 
creaarea>  theheoklufcatgsgfillof  erampbm.  Are  there  not  hnndieds 
ef  Jf rxk-uMf  ^hiaca.  with  tme  and  steengtii  and  taeft  lAich  mi^^  be 
4cd  a*  &5s  wctk  ?  Is  there  any  better  way  of  p**#»ifg  into  praetiee 
re^^Isiiisns  of  ^iiatir  derctiaB  to  the  Lord's  woA  whiA  thoee  of  ns 
^*  bad  the  pcTTijege  of  astending  the  reeeol  eumeBhations  of  Chnstan 
^laeirfra  as  Ctty  Boad  CKfcpri,  and  all  indeed  who  have  fait  the  inflaenee 
ef  the  WW*  of  ^pDekene^  leagions  feafing  which  has  patmed  over  the 
cccanry  daiaig  &e  poet  year,  most  have  asade?  We  want  no  philan* 
tLr^raei  cf  t^  **ebtcn  of  aaeny  "  type,  in  tiiair  ghastly  dieaa 
d«A-3sei«f«hKiwBBSs;  and  we  are  ^[Btosma  the  poor  do  not  want 

ed  oae  day  a  poor  woaaan,  who  did  not  even  know  tiie 
sneaBNta  Mass  HiH,  »  Send  methsyoong  lady  with  the  sweet 
and  tiae  br-«hl  golden  hair.*    This  is  what  we  wank    And  we 
the  mesL  ef  X^tbodism  too,  in  their  place,  and  to  the  extent  of  their 
to  see  lo  it  that  the  Act  of  iriikh  we  hare  i^poken  does  not 
dead  letter, — to  be  np  and  doing;  to  make   themsehree 
c^^ijdsted  H- penKmal  inspectien  with  tlM  dwdlh^  of  the  poor  in  their 
bccihoods ;  and  ften  to  take  sach  steps,  by  means  of  the  Act, 
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BhoQld  that  be  necessary,  or  by  the  application  of  a  scheme  like  that 
adopted  by  Miss  Hill  with  the  advice  of  Mr.  Boskin,  as  will  effect  the 
ntter  destamction  of  those  hotbeds  of  vice  and  disease  which  iCre  the 
disgrace  of  our  civilization.  And  of  course  we  need  the  maidens  of 
Methodism,  the  young  ladies  with  the  "  sweet  smiles,"  and  gentle  dignity, 
which  come  from  culture  and  purity  of  thought ;  and  we  want  our 
matrons  and  elder  ladies,  grave,  and  wise,  and  kind,  to  go  down  into  these 
defiled  dwellings,  and  'strive  like  Miss  Hill, — and  in  her  way,  unless  they 
can  devise  a  better, — ^to  raise  and  purify  the  abject  by  whom  they  are 
surrounded.  We  are  not  carried  away  by  any  Utopian  notions,  we  think ; 
we  do  not  expect  to  make  London,  or  Manchester,  or  Glasgow,  like  Dr. 
Bichardson*s  "Hygeia."  We  are  prepared  to  expect  that  we  shall 
always  have  the  poor  and  sinful  with  us, — at  all  events  until  the 
millennium ;  and  poverty  and  sin  will  always  be  accompanied  by  more 
or  less  suffering  and  misery.  But  we  are  persuaded  that  if  Christian 
people  will  only  throw  their  energies  into  such  work  as  is  here  described, 
a  bright  and  glorious  day  will  have  broken  upon  our  great  cities,  and 
upon  the  country  at  large :  thousands  of  wretched  hovels  in  which,  in 
many  oases,  the  pious  poor  are  compelled  to  live,  exposed  to  sights 
and  sounds  from  which  death  must  be  a  welcome  release,  may  be  ren- 
dered fitter  habitations  for  beings  made  in  the  *'  image  of  God." 

We  have  spent  so  much  time  on  this  one  question,  and  the  record  of 
Miss  Hill's  labours,  that  we  must  pass  over  the  highly  interesting  and 
suggestive  chapter.  On  the  best  means  of  giving  relief  in  cases  of  distress. 
We  have  no  fear,  however,  that  our  readers  will  be  inclined  to  skip  any 
of  the  articles  which  in  this  volume  have  been  opportunely  re-published. 

B. 


HUGO  GBOTIUS. 

In  any  age,  and  especially  in  an  age  adorned  by  great  names,  it  is  no 
small  distinction  to  earn,  and  that  upon  good  authority,  the  epithet 
Incomparable ;  yet  this  is  the  term  used  by  Oasaubon,  a  famous  con- 
temporary of  his  own,  and  by  Mosheim  a  century  afterwards,  in  desig- 
nating the  subject  of  this  sketch.  In  all  the  great  departments  of 
literature,  as  poet,  politician,  historian,  jurist,  and  theologian,  Gbotius 
excelled ;  and  the  large  space  he  occupies  in  the  writings  of  such  men  as 
Hallam  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Biohard  Watson  and  Dr.  Hodge, 
shows  that  his  value  as.  an  author  was  not  confined  to  the  times  in  which 
he  lived. 

This  distinguished  man  was  a  native  of  Delft,  a  town  situated  between 
Botterdam  and  the  Hague,  in  South  Holland,  and  belonged,  by  both 
sides  of  his  house,  to  the  first  families  of  the  country.  In  1694,  when 
but  eleven  years  of  age,  he  entered  the  University  of  Leyden,  of  which 
his  father  was  Curator.  He  studied  under  the  celebrated  Joseph  Scaliger, 
and  took  his  degree  before  he  was  fifteen.  In  the  following  year  he 
accompanied  Olden  Bameveld,  Grand  Pensionary  of  Holland,  and  the 
first  statesman  of  that  age,  on  a  special  embassy  to  Paris,  where,  not- 
withstanding his  youth,  he  received  marked  favour  from  Henry  lY.   On 
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rstam  from  Faru  he  eommeneed  pnetioe  afl  a  lawyer,  and  devoted 
wiih  the  utmost  ardour  to  Uteratore,  eo  that  searoely  a  year 
paased  without  the  appearance  of  some  original  woric,  or  trandatsoa, 
which,  if  there  had  not  been  another  of  hie,  would  haye  established  his 
fame  as  a  writer.  He  had  conferred  upon  him  public  offices,  aa  Fiscal 
(General,  and  Fensionary  of  Botteidam ;  the  latter  appointment  giving 
him  the  ri^t  of  a  seat  in  the  States-CknenJ,  where  he  was  brought  into 
olose  relation  with  Bameveld. 

As  might  be  expected,  (rrotius  shared  with  Bamereld  in  the  eonteslB 
between  Bemonstrants  and  Contra-Bemonstrants,  which  ai  that  crisis 
divided  and  distracted  the  Netherlands.  This  controversy  had,  nnibr- 
tonately,  a  political  significance,  for  the  relations  of  Ghureh  and  Btatet 
which  ever  since  tiie  days  of  Constantine  have  given  the  world  so  nmch 
trouble,  were  greatly  blended  in  the  government  of  the  Low  Countries. 
Orotius,  thou^  not  then  deeply  skilled  in  the  theological  bearings  of  the 
question,  from  conviction  took  part  with  the  Arminians :  and  the  mora 
he  studied  the  subject,  the  more  iully  he  embraced  those  views  to  which 
he  adhered  to  the  dose  of  his  life.  An  Edict,  published  by  the  States  of 
Holland  and  West  Frieeland,  and  drawn  up  by  Orotius,  eounselled  "  that 
no  minister  should  preach  the  doctrine  which  excludes  grace  in  the  eon- 
yerdon  of  man,  nor  that  which  makes  God  the  Author  of  sin.'* 

The  reasonableness  of  tbis  course  was  argued  not  only  on  the  authority 
of  the  8oriptares,but  that  of  GomioilB,  Fathers,  and  Confessions  of  Faith. 
Two  years  after  the  pubHoation  of  this  Edict,  The  States  sent  five 
deputies  to  the  magistrates  of  Amsterdam,  to  hold  a  conference  on  the 
subject  of  these  disputes.  GrotiuB,  who  was  one  of  the  five,  and  acted 
as  spokesman  on  the  occasion,  delivered  an  address  remarkable  for  its 
political  wisdom,  and  its  accurate  knowledge  of  theology.  He  drew  a 
distinction  between  the  doctrines  which  are  fundamenidl  and  thoae 
which  are  Mupentructural  only,  and  tried  to  prove  that  diversity  of 
opinions  do  not  constitute  different  reUgions,  nor  ought  they  to  dissolve 
the  unity  of  the  Church.  He  pointed  out  that  although  the  Church  of 
Bome  was  given  to  dogmas,  that  it  had  left  questions  relating  to  Fre- 
deetination  undecided,  and  that  Calvin  and  Beza  had  acknowledged  that 
St.  Augustine  and  themselves  differed  on  these  points  from  the  eariy 
Church.  He  stated  that  he  could  see  no  necessity  for  a  Synod,  and  in 
accordance  with  his  strong  Erastian  views,  to  which  he  ever  evineed  too 
great  a  leaning,  he  recommended  the  magistracy  to  enforce  toleration  of 
opinion  and  uniformity  of  worship.  But  the  breach  was  too  deep  and 
wide  to  be  repaired  by  arguments  or  oratory,  and  this  well-meant 
and  influential  mission  failed. 

The  immediate  ruptore  which  resulted  in  the  '*  legal  murder,'*  as  it 
has  been  justly  designated,  of  Bameveld,  and  the  sentence  of  imprison- 
ment for  life  of  Grotius,  and  of  another  distinguished  patriot  (Hooger- 
beets,)  was  occasioned  by  a  decree  of  the  States,  giving  the  town  magis- 
trates power  to  raise  troops  for  their  own  protection  against  dbtnrbanoes, 
which  were  of  evezy  day  occurrence.  This  gave  umbrage  to  Frinoe 
Maurice,  the  Stadtholder,  who  was  only  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to 
oome  into  active  conflict  with  the  Arminian  party,  which  stood  in  the 
ynjt  he  belieredy  of  his  attaining  the  soyereignfy  of  the  States.    He 
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resenied  this  measnre  of  the  States,  as  having  been  taken  without  his 
oononrrenoe,  filled  the  towns  with  his  own  troops,  and  ordered  the  arrest 
of  these  men  as  enemies  of  their  country.  Commissioners,  who  were 
avowed  opponents,  were  appointed  as  their  judges.  Grotius  was  allowed 
five  hours,  and  a  single  sheet  of  paper,  to  prepare  a  defence.  The  result 
could  he  easily  conjectured.  The  wife  of  Grotius,  Mary  of  Beigersberg, 
a  lady  of  lofty  character,  receiving  intimation  firom  a  high  source  that 
she  diould  ask  pardon  for  her  husband,  replied,  "  I  shall  not  do  it ;  if  he 
has  deserved  it,  let  them  strike  ofif  his  head.*' 

To  relieve  the  monotony  of  mere  narrative,  a  brief  extract  may  be 
here  fiimished  firom  the  eloquent  pages  of  Motley,  in  his  "  Life  of  Bar- 
nevoid.*'  Beferring  to  Grotius,  he  says,  **  A  chief  magistrate  of  Botterdam, 
member  of  the  States  of  Holland,  and  the  States-General,  jurist,  advo- 
cate, attorney-general,  poet,  scholar,  historian,  editor  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  classics,  writer  of  tragedies,  of  law-treatises,  of  theological  disqui- 
sitions, he  stood  foremost  among  a  crowd  of  famous  contemporaries.  His 
genius,  eloquence,  and  learning  were  esteemed  among  the  treasures  not 
only  of  his  own  country,  but  of  Europe.  He  had  been  part  and 
parcel  of  his  country's  history  firom  his  earliest  manhood,  and  although  a 
child  in  years,  compared  to  Bameveld,  it  was  upon  him  that  the  great 
statesman  mainly  relied  ever  since  the  youth's  first  appearance  in  public 
affairs.  Impressible,  emotional,  and  susceptive,  he  had  been  accused 
firom  time  to  time,  perhaps  not  entirely  without  reason,  of  infirmity  of 
purpose,  or  at  least  of  vacillation  in  opinion,  but  his  worst  enemies  had 
never  assailed  the  purity  of  his  heart,  or  the  integrity  of  his  character. 
He  had  not  yet  written  the  great  work  on  the  "  Bights  of  War  and  Peace," 
which  was  to  make  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  civilization,  and  to  be  the 
foundation  of  a  new  science ;  but  the  materials  lay  already  in  the  ample 
storehouse  of  his  memory  and  brain.  Possessed  of  singular  personalbeauty, 
which  the  masterly  portraits  of  Miereveld  attest  to  the  present  day, — ^taU, 
brown-haired,  straight-featured,  with  a  delicate  aquiline  nose,  and  pierc- 
ing dark  blue  eyes, — ^he  was  also  athletic  of  firame,  and  a  proficient  in 
manly  exercises.  This  was  the  statesman  and  the  scholar,  of  whom  it 
is  difficult  to  speak  but  in  terms  of  affectionate,  but  not  exaggerated 
eulogy,  for  whom  the  Bepublio  of  the  Netherlands  could  now  find  no 
better  use  than  to  shut  him  up  in  the  grim  fortress  of  Loevestein,  for 
the  remainder  of  his  days.  A  commonwealth  must  have  deemed  itself 
rich  in  men  which,  after  cutting  off  the  head  of  Bameveld,  could  afford 
to  bury  alive  Hugo  Grotius." 

Confined  within  bounds  where  he  had  scarcely  room  to  turn  or  to 
breathe,  Grotius  employed  himself  at  intervals  in  whipping  a  large  top ; 
and,  with  as  much  avidity  as  when  at  hberty,  pursued  his  various  studies. 
His  wife  was  permitted  to  have  access  to  him,  and  several  of  his  literary 
fidends  sent  him  books.  Theee  last  were  conveyed  to  and  firo  in  a  chest 
somewhat  less  than  four  feet  in  length,  and  deep  and  wide  in  proportion* 
For  a  considerable  period  the  chest  was  inspected ;  but,  being  found  to 
contain  nothing  but  folios,  it  ceased  to  excite  suspicion.  His  wife  caught 
the  idea  that  it  might  be  made  the  instrument  of  his  escape.  Several 
times  he  curled  himself  up,  and  lay  in  it,  wiih  the  Hd  fastened  down,  for 
two  hours  at  a  time.    At  length  a  favourable  opportunity  occurred  for 
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the  veniiire.  Before  eommiiting  himself  to  it,  he  devoted  on  honr  to 
pnyer.  To  divert  SDBpieioD»  Madame  Grotins  remained  behind,  and  gave 
the  ehest  in  diaige  to  an  intelligent  servant-girl.  Some  of  the  soldiers 
of  the  garrison  were  sent  as  usual  to  take  it  down  to  the  vessel ;  and,  on 
lifting  it,  one  of  them  said,  half  in  jest,  "  The  Arminian  most  be  in  it 
liwMftif,  it  Boems  so  heavy."  "  Not  the  ArminiaD,"  replied  his  wife,  in  a 
eaieliws  voiee,  "  but  heavy  Arminian  books."  (There  were  a  few  of  these, 
thftt  served  him  for  a  pillow.)  Grossing  the  riverWaal  to  the  Uttb  town  of 
GotToom,  some  danger  had  to  be  enconntered,  bnt  more  in  conveying  the 
diest  from  the  quay  to  the  house  of  a  friend,  who  was  in  the  secret.  "  Do 
yon  hear  what  my  son  says  ?  "  remarked  the  skipper  to  the  maid ;  '*  he 
says  yon  have  got  something  alive  in  your  trunk."  **Ye8,  yes,"  said 
Elsye,  **  Arminian  books  are  always  alive, — always  full  of  motion  and 
^irit."  Grotius  celebrated  his  w^e*8  heroic  conduct  in  some  verses,  of 
whidi  the  following  is  a  stanza : — 


i< 


For  me  thou  didst  not  fear  thyself  io  pledge, 
And  in  a  certain  risk  thy  life  engage : 
This  act,  if  aught  from  death  oonld  hope  to  free, 
Deeerres  to  screen  thee  from  mortality.' 


99 


After  spending  some  time  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  he  found  his  way 
to  France,  where  his  brave  wife,  having  been  detained  in  prison  only  a  few 
weeks,  joined  him.  Louis  XIII.  received  him  cordially,  as  was  the  wont 
in  those  days  with  monarchs  towards  men  renowned  for  their  learning, 
and  granted  him  a  pension.  While  sojourning  in  Paris  he  received  invi- 
tations  of  the  most  flattering  kind  from  the  kings  of  Denmark,  Poland, 
and  Spain,  but  gave  a  preference  to  Sweden,  his  heart  having  been  drawn 
to  its  noble  king,  who  had  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  Protestantism. 
On  the  death  of  Gustavus  at  the  battle  of  Liitzen,  Grotius  engaged  in 
the  service  of  the  queen,  as  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Prance ;  which 
important  o£&ce,  at  a  very  critical  period  in  European  history,  he  filled 
witii  great  credit  for  the  period  of  ten  successive  years.  He  had  mush 
to  encounter  from  both  Bichelieu  and  Mazarin,  and  from  other  distin- 
guished persons,  who  were  solicitous  that  he  would  join  the  Bomish 
Church.  Hallam  has  not  done  justice  to  Grotius  on  this  subject,  mis* 
taking  the  desire,  that  he  ever  was  ready  to  express,  for  a  union  of  Chris- 
iians  as  evidencing  a  leaning  to  Popery.  To  Chancellor  Du  Yair,  Presi- 
dent Jeannin,  and  others,  he  always  insisted  that  in  the  contemplation 
of  union  among  Christians  respect  must  he  had  to  the  intereete  of  tnUhm 
Personally  he  had  strong  provocation  to  forsake  Protestantism,  inasmuch 
as  the  Huguenot  ministers  of  Charenton,  being  swayed  by  the  canons  of 
Dort,  would  not  admit  him  to  conomunion  with  them,  and  he  was  left  to 
the  casual  visits  of  Bemonstrant  ministers,  who  were  always  hospitably 
entertained  by  him.  His  reply  to  his  friend  Vossius,  who  put  some 
questions  to  him  respecting  this  report,  which  gained  circulation  among 
his  enemies  in  Holland,  should  be  regarded  as  setting  at  rest  this  impu- 
tation. He  refers' to  the  barbarous  treatment  he  had  received,  and 
says,  **  1  shall  also  bear  exile,  poverty,  and  contempt,  in  imitation  of 
him  who  rather  chose  to  suffer  with  the  people  of  God,  than  '  to  be  called 
the  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter.' "  This  principle  actuated  him  to  the  hour 
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of  his  death.  That  event  ooenrred  at  Lnbeok,  when  on  a  jonmey  from 
Sweden  to  his  own  oonntry.  To  a  Lutheran  minister  who  attended  him, 
in  answer  to  a  qnestion,  he  said,  "  My  hope  is  on  Jesus  Christ  alone." 
He  died  in  his  sixty-third  year. 

It  would  occupy  the  whole  space  allotted  to  this  article  to  enumerate 
the  works  which  emanated  from  Grotius.  His  treatise  on  the  "  Bights  of 
War  and  Peace  *'  has  been  translated  into  all  the  languages  of  Europe,  and 
forms  the  basis  of  International  law.  His  "  Annotations  on  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  **  are  still  held  in  high  estimation ;  and  his  Essay  on  the 
**  Truth  of  the  Christian  Behgion  "  is  reckoned  one  of  the  ablest  defences 
of  revealed  religion.  His  "  Apology,"  which  had  a  stinging  e£feot  on 
those  who  condemned  him,  is  said  to  have  broken  the  heart  of  Prince 
Maurice.  It  has  been  stated  that  his  book  on  the  *'  Satis&ction  of 
Christ"  has  given  rise  to  more  controversy  than  any  other  on  the 
Atonement.  He  deduced  the  necessity  of  the  Atonement  from  the 
administrative,  and  not  from  the  retributive,  justice  of  God.  His  views 
did  not  meet  with  unqualified  acceptance  by  the  early  Bemonstrants,  nor 
would  they  be  so  received  by  the  Evangelical  Arminians  of  the  present 
day.  They  are  in  the  main  embraced  by  the  "New  School  Presby- 
terians "  of  America.  Dr.  Charles  Hodge,  in  his  work  on  "  Systematio 
Theology,"  owing  to  his  strong  Calvinistic  views  on  this  subject,  does 
but  scanty  justice  to  the  treatise  of  Grotius.  It  will  be  found  fairly  and 
calmly  treated  by  the  Bev.  Bichard  Watson,  in  his  **  Institutes." 

V. 
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THIRD  PAJPEB. 

In  1860,  when  Patteson  had  been  under  Bishop  Selwyn*s  superintend* 
enoe  four  years,  it  was  proposed  to  make  him  the  first  Melanesian 
bishop,  and  to  commit  the  whole  Mission  into  his  care.  The  entire 
account  of  this  transaction  is  deeply  interesting.  His  sense  of  the  great- 
ness of  the  work  caused  him  close  heart-searchings :  his  modesty  and 
hmnility  seconded  the  objections  he  felt  to  this  appointment ;  his  manly 
piety,  earnestness,  and  confidence  in  God  led  him  to  accept  the  respon- 
sibility when  his  scruples  were  over-ruled.  In  this,  as  in  his  first 
appointment  as  a  missionary,  he  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  his  father 
and  the  bishop.  His  fftther  had  counselled  him  not  to  shrink  from  it. 
He  replies : — 

"  I  don't  mean  to  shrink  from  this.  You  tell  me  that  I  ought  not 
to' do  so,  and  I  quite  believe  it.  I  know  that  no  one  can  judge  better 
than  you  can  as  to  the  general  question,  and  the  bishop  is  as  com- 
petent to  decide  on  the  special  requirements  of  the  case.  But,  my 
dear  father,  you  can  hardly  tell  how  difficult  I  find  it  to  be,  amidst 
all  the  multiplicity  of  works,  a  man  of  devotional,  prayerful  habits; 
how  I  find,  from  time  to  time,  that  I  wake  up  to  the  fact  that 
while  I  am  doing  more  than  I  did  in  old  times,  yet  that  I  pray  less. 
I   know    He   oan   use  any  instrument  to  His  glory;  I  know 


ml  "Am  Ht  vX  not  ki  Bf  bbb  and  ■boileomiiigs  hmder  His 
»  ^ji%R^  wsoltkmBKDgim  Aeac  Mfiinwiian  Mbudaa;  balaalaraB 
<c  3&ig:7«.  iBi  a  ff^cxa  of  pEBfvr  aad  Mtf4ania]|do  go  for  as^^ 
cmr  13  i=*  ^Bil£«baB  OB  t2ie  InDDHi  side  ior  ■Boh  an  offiee — in 
,  tt  iUT*  cziB  m  aat?  Toa  vDl  aj  I  on  mm  ■HiiniliiiHb  and 
te«i  sMBk.    1&AI»  I  tZunk,  voy  fikdtj'  may  be  tnie.    It  is  mokss 

leaflrfit;  for  ftat,  of  eoons,  I  nerer  sball  be. 

cBiii^  thai  c^aee  does  now  simply  all  our 

is  fi2f ,  I  do  ieel  fiEigMaBad  vben  I  see  iball 

leal  in  eommnnian  uritli  God* 

Cor  r  to  beeoms  mose  pBayaifiDdy  nioie 

o£  seeing  for  efujOnng 


i 


fifing  i^pon  ysmSy  waBl  of 

dmik  tbt  I  bad  at  home.— tint  these  tibingi 

I  befieve  that  th^  all  mean  joai  nothing 

to  fids, — that  a  man  is  walking 

^«Goa.    I  dne  not  say  tint  I  ean  inl  hnmbly  and 

Ly  3&nSs=TiK=rir£iBii]ngieBBing.    I  don't  think  that  I  am  as 

aslwaa.    Whcdicr  it  be  the  effcet  of  the  amoont  of 

of  pkyneal  westiwwss,  or  of  the 

ycv  mayt  which  lesoltB  Cram  uxj  never  being 

mBchwofnied;  stiU  I  doftel  this: 

topKaymcxefDra^intofpcaysr."  (VoL  L, 


^!ad  that  flw  iyriiif!i|ile  of  eonseaaiing  Mnsdonaiy 
and  aetedugon;  but,  O,  if  some  one  else 
w  be  the  ftc^op ! 

ycft  I  Esaal  not  datiwt  God*s  gnee»  and  the  9ft  of  the  Holy 
a»  €Bi&a»  me  f  .y  thss  wtxk.  I  tiy  and  pray  to  be  eafan  and 
aikl  lam  ha{<nrandchBerfaL"  (TQLL,p.47a)  **Ihsveflie 
ii^v  aiBi  ?&e  aajie^  cf  many,  many  fritnds;  and  soon  the  whole  Gfanrcfa 
sfFrnFrial  wtH  utegaise  aae  as  one  who  stands  in  special  need  of  gnes 

.O!  do  awfol  power  of  heathenism  I  the 

»7t  of  eiil  onlf,  bat  of  flie  erU  one  laUMr, — ^I  mean  the 

fe&  of  aH  cril  essanating  from  a  jwnon,  as  St.  Fsnl  wzites,  and 

ear  liord  spake  of  hink.    I  do.  indeed,  at  times  feel  overwhehned, 

tf  I  was  m  a  ihiam     Then  oomes  some  blessed  wmd  or  thoo^  cf 


Goed-bre  ocee  aHre,  my  dearest  fiUlicr.......How  I  think  of  yon  day 

nkbl ;  sad  how  I  tiamk  yon  fiar  aD  yoor  Iots,  and  pertu^  most  of 
aS.  jn^  aG4  enlylettingme  econe  to  Melanrria,  bnt  for  your  great  love  in 
calfing  me  awiy  firam  my  week  even  to  see  your  fMO  ones  more 
J*  (ToL  Lv  PL  4B0l)     **  I  need  not  say  how  yoor  words  and 
BBid  pr^j<8s  too^  are  helping  me  now* 

llw'mgb  at  any  great  crisis  of  onr  fives  no  donbt  we  are 

to   nse  more  than  ordinary    etiietnem    in  examining  our 

seeking  for  greater  graee,  deeper  repentanee*  move 

to  God,  and  amendment  of  life,  yet  I  know 

^^     _  .  if  it  existed  now,  would  pass  away  soon,  and 

^*^  ^  nnet  be  the  same  man  as  bishop,  as  I  am  now»— in  this 
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that  I  shall  .have  Just  the  same  faults,  unless  I  pray  for  strength  to 
destroy  them,  which  I  can  do  equally  well  now,  and  that  all  my  oharao- 
teristic  and  peculiar  habits  of  mind  will  remain  unchanged  by  what  will 
only  change  my  office  and  not  myself.  So  that  where  I  am  indolent  now 
I  shall  be  indolent  henceforth,  unless  I  seek  to  get  rid  of  indolence ;  and 
I  shall  not  be  at  all  better,  wiser,  or  more  consistent  as  bishop  than  I  am 
now,  by  reason  simply  of  being  a  bishop."  (Vol.  L,  p.  484.) 

Sir  John  Fatteson  and  his  son  are  patterns  of  steadfast  purpose  to  all 
parents  and  children  who  undertake  mission  work.  The  firm  prinoiplet 
which  led  the  one  to  give,  the  other  to  go,  never  for  a  moment  wavered, 
though  severely  tested.  Sir  John's  infirmity  increased,  and  reasons  were 
strongly  urged  for  his  son's  visiting  England.  The  latter  writes :  "  I 
thank  you,  my  dear  father,  for  writing  so  folly  about  yourself,  for  seeing 
and  stating  so  plainly  your  fuU  conviction  that  I  ought  not  to  think  of 
returning  to  England.  It  would,  as  you  say,  humanly  speaking,  inter- 
fere most  seriously  with  the  prospects  of  the  Mission.  Some  dear 
fidends  write  to  me  differently,  but  they  don't  quite  imderstand,  as  you 
have  taken  pains  to  do,  what  our  position  is  out  here;  and  they 
don't  see  that  my  absence  would  involve  great  probable  injury  to  the 

whole  work I  see  nothing  at  all  to  make  it  likely  that  I  shall  wtft 

revisit  England.    I  can't  very  well  conceive  any  such  state  of  things  as 

would  make  it  a  duty  to  gratify  my  constant  inclination ..Colonial 

work  does  require,  especially,  an  unconditional,  unreserved  surrender  of 
a  man  to  whatever  he  may  find  to  do.  (Vol.  i.,  p.  412.) 

To  Bishop  Selwyn,  Sir  John  says :  "  You  write  most  kindly  touching 
him,  dear  fellow,  and  truly  I  am  to  be  envied,  qm  natum  haberem  tali 
ingenio  prcBditum,  Not  for  a  moment  have  I  repented  of  giving  my 
sanction  to  his  going  out  to  New  Zealand ;  and  I  fiilly  believe  that  Qod 
will  prosper  his  work.  I  did  not  contemplate  his  becoming  a  bishopf 
nor  is  that  the  circumstance  which  gives  me  the  great  satisfaction  I  feel* 
It  is  his  devotion  to  so  good  a  work,  and  that  he  should  have  been  found 
adequate  to  its  performance,  whether  as  a  bishop  or  as  a  priest  is  not  of 
itself  of  so  much  importance."  (Vol.  i.,  p.  506.)  Sir  John  died  in  June» 
1861.  His  letter  to  his  son,  dated  March  22nd,  1861,  announcing  the 
commencement  of  his  illness,  is  in  one  respect  very  painful.  That  he 
was  a  sincere  Christian  none  can  doubt.  But  his  last  hoturs  would  have 
been  brighter  if  some  one  of  happier  personal  experience  of  the  way  of 
salvation  had  been  near  to  point  him  to  Christ  as  a  present  Saviour, 
ready  '*  to  give  knowledge  of  salvation  by  the  remission  of  our  sins." 

Patteson's  elevation  to  a  bishopric  only  increased,  if  possible,  his 
humility  and  self-denying  labours.  His  light  shone  brighter  and  brighter 
until  it  was  suddenly  quenched.  He  preserved  a  tranquil  mind  tmder 
great  trials.  His  thankful  spirit  in  privation  and  suffering  is  clear 
evidence  of  consuming  zeal  and  affections  set  on  things  above. 

No  apology  will  be  needed  for  giving  at  considerable  length  the  aoeotmt 
of  a  severe  visitation  of  fatal  sickness,  which  tried  the  young  Mission 
and  all  connected  with  it. 

**  Hospital,  St.  Andbew's  :  Saturday  Night,  9  p.m.,  March  22nd,  1868, 

*'M7  DSABEST  BbOTHBB  AND  SiSTEB, 

'*  I WBZTX  from  the  dining-hall  (now  our  hospital)  with  eleven  Mela« 
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gUiHuity  of  ^mnL    I  bnkd  two  to-dsf  ia 
dying  kjBKf 

IMRjto 

vimlaBt  £om&  at  dywaliij,    Snee  Aio  dsj 

flleplv  m^  cr  day,  but  Vf  wtoliiiig  «t  Imt 

qinte  as  liaid,  and  all  fha  good 


aid  oanaoi  oaggoai  aay  nmodj.     AH 

Byoij  ooneoifaUo  kind  of  InoteMBllMi 
an  IB  fiw  ban  (Um  boiyital  now)  aft  Qm 
in  Am  fiftdo  ^nadfangja,  botfar,  taft  in  oo 
be;  and  two  mora  noi  ai  aU  woIL 
I  knoo  ani  an  tha  nal  on  board  to  bo  oolof  fbn  naj  iif  nwilaftinn 

wngooo  I  aearaa  know IbMofeU  anakngthai  il  wonldbo 

fornitobe  intraoUe;  weeonldnol  alwaja  nil  with  o  fiur  wind  ; 
I  basin  cAm  aaid  ao,and  God  bao  aenft  tiietxial  in  tke  mosi  iMnifid 
wnf.    Wbaiiitiiis  to  fliB&Diiigowmy  of  our  baptised  odiolaBl 

"Bttitii  o  piliiolaisMl  How  woodeicfiiny  thej  bear  tbe  agonj of 
H!  Ikograanizig!  Wlien I  bnied tiiooe  two ebildzen  to-dny, nj beaii 
wnafsij;  Idmtnotfliinkybatooiildoaliypn^andbelieToandtnifltin 

1 

**  Tour  kifing  BroOiflr, 

"J.C-P. 
*' O  Lflvd,  ooawt  me,  but  wifli  judgment  I ' 


n 


Ob  £k  fS^ik  two  move  were  dead,  and  bmied  withont  time  to  make 
r  tisiiloun  still  bong  between  life  mnd  death,  iHille  fraoh  eases 
from  on  board  ah^  Ifr.  Pritt  and  Mr.  Palmer  eookednoaiah* 
]£g  iDod  aad  prvpared  nee-water  nneeasmg^ ;  idifle  the  othen  attended 
dw  Bck,  aad  the  pgjmati*  letnzned  from  o  journey  to  give  his  effaetiin 
On  tike  night  of  the  30th,  n  fifth  died,  nnexpeeted]^,  hnving  only 
lZ  n  week,  the  only  aeholar  from  Penteeost  Island.  One  of  these 
all  hops  was  over,  was  wrapped  in  his  white  winding-shesi, 
ins»  the  diapd,  and  then  baptised  by  the  Inshop,  with  ehoked 
iy«s»  Over  those  iriio  had  not  fiuthenoogh  to  justify 
thsra,  he  said  the  liDllowing  pnywB,  after  the  sentenees 
tiie  Bmial  Serviee,  as  he  hud  them  in  their  graveo  :-* 
mithalh  pleased  Thee,  0  Almi^ity  Ood,  to  takefirom 
nsthe  aools  of  theee  two  diildren  eommitted  to  our  charge,  wo 
their  bodies  to  the  groimd ;  earth  to  earth,  ashes  to 
to  dnst;  hnmbfy eommending  to  Thy  Fatherly  merey  thsss 
aD  eAer  of  Thy  ehildran  who  know  not  Thee,  whom  Then  knowest, 
ait  the  Fsthwr  and  Load  of  an  things  in  heaven  and  earth;  to  whom 
he  an  pnisa  and  ^say,  with  Ti^  Son  Jesus  Chiist  and  thn  Holy 
S^nit»  for  ever  and  ever.    Ahhhi. 

*  We  haasbly  bsooeeh  Thee,  most  msraifiil  God,  to  remember  far  good 
the  iahabitaats  of  the  islands  of  Melanesia,  and  BpeeiAny  we  pny  God 
by  the  gt»pn  of  theee  ehildrsn,  ibr  the  dweUers  in  Vanon  Lots,  and 
tLsi  Than  wonldest  eanae  the  Ij^t  of  the  Gospel  to  shine  in 
Ghn  nnto  Thy  servants  graee  in  their  stghty  that  vre  mi^ 
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go  forth  in  peaod,  and  reinrn,  if  it  be  Thy  will,  in  safety,  to  the  honour 
and  glopy  of  Thy  name,  through  Jesus  Christ  onr  Lord." 

"  0  Ahnighty  God,  Father  of  Mercy,  we  cry  nnto  Thee  in  onr  sorrow 
and  distress,  most  humbly  confessing  that  we  have  most  justly  provoked 
Thy  wrath  and  heavy  indignation  t  We  know,  O  Lord,  that  this  is  a 
dispensation  of  mercy,  a  gift  from  Thee,  to  be  used,  as  all  things  may  be 
nsed,  to  Thy  glory  I  Yet,  0  Lord,  suffer  not  our  nnworthiness  to  hinder 
Thy  work  of  mercy  I  ** 

April  1st,  1868,  the  bishop  writes : — *<  Sosaman  died  at  nine  a.m.  this 
day, — ^a  dear  lad,  one  of  the  Banks  Islanders,  about  ten  or  twelve  years 
old.  As  usual,  I  was  kneeling  by  him,  closing  his  eyes  in  death.  I  can 
see  his  poor  mother's  face  now.  What  will  she  say  to  me  ? — she  who 
knows  not  the  Ohristian's  life  in  death !  Yet  to  him,  the  poor  nnbaptized 
child,  what  is  it  to  him  ?  What  a  revelation  I  Yes,  the  names  that  he 
heard  at  our  lips  were  names  of  real  things,  and  real  Persons.  There  is 
another  world.  There  is  a  God,  a  Father,  a  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  a  Spirit 
of  holiness,  a  Love  and  Glory.  So  let  us  leave  him,  0  Father  I  in  Thy 
hands,  who  knowest  him  who  knew  not  Thee  on  earth.  Thy  mercies 
never  fail 

"  I  washed  him  and  laid  him  out  as  usual  in  a  linen  sheet.  How  white 
it  looked !  So  much  more  simple  and  touching  than  the  coffin — ^the  form 
just  discernible  as  it  lay  where  five  had  lain  before ;  and  then  I  knelt 
down  in  our  little  chapel,  and  I  thank  Ck)d  I  could  still  bless  and  praise 
Him  in  my  heart. 

*'  How  is  it  that  I  don't  pray  more  ?  I  pray,  in  one  sense,  less  than 
usual, — am  not  so  long  on  my  knees.  I  hope  it  is  that  I  am  so  worn 
out,  and  so  very,  very  much  occupied  in  tending  the  sick  and  dying ; 
but  I  am  not  sure. 

«  Anyhow  I  am  sure  that  I  am  learning,  at  terrible  cost,  lessons  whiohy 
it  may  be,  God  would  have  taught  me  more  gently  if  I  had  ears  to  hear. 
I  have  not  in  all  things  depended  upon  Him,  and  perpetually  sought 
help  from  Him.... If  I  live,  the  retrospect  of  this  most  solemn  time  willf 
I  hope,  be  very  usefrd.  I  wonder  if  I  ever  went  through  such  acute 
mental  suffering,  and  yet,  mind !  I  feel  perfectly  hardened  at  times— 
quite  devoid  of  sensibility."   (Vol.  ii.,  pp.  42-46.) 

The  wisdom  of  Patteson's  plans  for  perpetuating  Christianity  in  Mela- 
nesia appears  in  many  parts  of  his  '*  Life.*'  He  aimed  at  making 
every  youth  brought  under  his  care  a  teacher  and  example,  according  to 
his  ability.  He  laid  the  foundation  in  Christian  character  and  conduct, 
a  clear  apprehension  of  the  great  truths,  and  the  conviction  of  duty  to 
instruct  others.  The  following  extracts  will  show  his  views,  and  afford 
a  specimen  of  his  simple  teaching : — 

"  When  uncivilized  races  come  into  contact  with  civilised  men,  they 
must  either  be  condemned  to  a  hopeless  position  of  inferiority,  or  they 
must  be  raised  out  of  their  state  of  ignorance  and  vice  by  appealing  to 
those  powers  within  them  which  God  intended  them  to  use,  and  the  use 
of  which  will  place  them,  by  His  blessing,  in  the  possession  of  whatever 
good  things  may  be  denoted  by  the  words  Religion  and  Civilization. 

''  Either  we  may  say  to  onr  Melanesian  scholars,  *  You  can*t  expect  to 
be  Hke  us ;  you  must  not  suppose  that  you  can  ever  cease  to  be  dependent 
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on  us;  yon  mnst  be  content  always  to  do  as  yon  are  told  by  nB,  to  be 
like  children,  as  in  malice,  so  in  knowledge ;  yon  can  never  be  imMioii- 
arieSf  yon  may  become  assistant  teachers  to  Bnglish  missionaziesv  whom 
yon  mnst  implicitly  obey ;  yon  mnst  do  work  which  it  wonld  not  be  oar 
place  to  do,  yon  mnst  oconpy  all  the  lower  and  meaner  offices  of  our 
society ;  * — or,  if  we  do  not  aay  this,  (and,  indeed,  no  one  wonld  be  UktStj 
to  Bay  it,)  yet  we  may  show  by  onr  treatment  of  onr  scholars  that  we 
think  and  mean  it. 

"  Or  we  may  say  what  was,  e,g,f  said  to  a  class  of  nineteen  sehoIaiB 
who  were  reading  Acts  ix. : — 

( Did  onr  Lord  tell  Sanl  all  that  he  was  to  do  ? ' 

•No.' 

'  What  I  not  even  when  He  appeared  to  him  in  that  wondetfol  way 
from  heaven  ?  * 

•No.' 

•What  did  the  Lord  say  to  hun?' 

•  That  he  was  to  go  into  Damasons,  and  there  it  wonld  be  told  liim 
what  he  was  to  do.' 

•  What  means  did  the  Lord  nse  to  tell  Sanl  what  he  was  to  do? ' 

•  He  sent  a  man  to  tell  him.' 
•Who  was  he?' 


•  Do  we  know  mnoh  abont  him  ? ' 

•  No,  only  that  he  was  sent  with  a  message  to  Sanl  to  tell  him  the 
Lord's  will  concerning  him,  and  to  baptize  him.' 

•  What  means  did  the  Lord  employ  to  make  His  will  known  to  Sanl? 

•  He  sent  a  disciple  to  tell  him.' 

•  Did  He  tell  him  Himself  immediately  ? ' 

•  No,  He  sent  a  man  to  tell  him.' 

•  Mention  another  instance  of  God's  working  in  the  same  way»  recorded 
in  the  Acts.' 

•  The  case  of  Oomelins,  who  was  told  by  the  angel  to  send  for  Peter.* 

•  The  angel,  then,  was  not  sent  to  tell  Comelins  the  way  of  salvation  ? ' 

•  No,  God  sent  Peter  to  do  that.' 

•  Jesns  Christ  began  to  do  the  same  thing  when  He  was  on  earth,  did 
He  not,  even  while  He  was  Himself  teaching  and  working  miracles  ? ' 

•  Yes ;  He  sent  the  twelve  Apostles,  and  the  seventy  disciples.' 

•  Bnt  what  is  the  greatest  instance  of  all,  the  greatest  proof  to  ns,  that 
God  chooses  to  declare  His  wiU  to  man  through  man.' 

•  God  sent  His  own  Son  to  become  man.' 

•  Conld  He  not  have  converted  the  whole  world  in  a  moment  to  the 
obedience  of  faith  by  some  other  way  ? '  * 

•Yes.' 

•  But  what  did  He  in  His  wisdom  choose  to  do  ?  ' 

•  He  sent  His  Son  to  be  bom  of  the  Virgin  Maiy,  to  become  man,  and 
to  walk  on  this  earth  as  a  real  man,  and  to  teach  men,  and  to  die  £>r 


a 


'[This  p]H>cnIatiTe  question,  however,  and  its  enrt  answer, mi^tweU  have 
been  omitted  withont  leeseniog  the  force  of  the  lesson  songht  to  beimpceasedcn 
these  tfelanesian  young  teaehezs.— Bpit.] 
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*  What  does  JesoB  Ohrist  call  qb  men?' 

*  His  brethren.* 

*  Who  is  onr  Mediator? ' 
'  The  Man  Christ  Jesns.' 

*  What  means  does  God  employ  to  make  His  will  known  to  lu  ? ' 
'  He  uses  men  to  teach  men.' 

'  Can  they  do  this  by  themselves  ? ' 

*  No,  bnt  God  makes  them  able.' 

*  How  have  you  heard  the  Gospel  ?  * . 

*  Because  God  sent  yon  to  ns.' 

*  And  now,  listen :  how  are  all  yon  people  still  in  ignorance  to  hear 
it  ?    What  have  I  often  told  yon  about  that  ? ' 

'<  Whereupon  the  scholars  looked  shy,  and  some  said  sofUy,  *  We  must 
teach  them.'  And  so  the  lesson  ended  with  questioning  them  on  the 
great  duty  and  privilege  of  prayer  for  God's  Holy  Spirit  to  give  them 
both  the  will  and  the  power  to  do  the  work  to  which  God  is  calling 
them. 

"  We  constantly  tell  them,  *  God  has  already  been  very  merciful  to  you, 
in  that  He  has  "  called  you  out  of  darkness  into  His  marvellous  light." 
He  has  enabled  you  to  receive  the  knowledge  of  His  will,  and  to  under- 
stand your  relations  to  Him.  He  has  taught  you  to  believe  in  Him,  to 
pray  to  Him,  to  hope  ^for  salvation  through  the  merits  of  His  Son's 
death  and  resurrection.  He  has  made  you  feel  something  of  the  power 
of  His  love,  and  has  taught  you  the  duty  of  loving  Him  and  serving 
your  brother.  He  calls  upon  you  now  to  rouse  yourself  to  a  sense  of 
your  true  position,  to  use  the  gifts  which  He  has  given  you  to  His  glory 
and  the  good  of  your  brethren.  Don't  suppose  that  you  are  unable  to  do 
this.  Ton  are  unable  to  do  it,  as  you  were  unable  to  believe  and  love 
Him  by  yourselves,  but  He  gives  you  strength  for  this  very  purpose  that 
you  may  be  able  to  do  it.  You  can  do  it  through  Christ,  who  strengthen- 
eth  you.  Our  fathers  were  not  more  able  to  teach  their  people  once  than 
you  to  teach  your  people  now ! ' 

"  We  make  no  distinction  whatever  between  English  and  Melanesian 
members  of  the  Mission  as  such.  No  Melanesian  is  excluded  from  any 
office  of  trust.  No  classification  is  made  of  higher  and  lower  kinds  of 
work,  of  work  befitting  a  white  man  and  work  befittiug  a  black  man. 
English  and  Melanesian  scholars  or  teachers  work  together  in  the 
school,  printing-office,  dairy,  kitchen,  feurm.  The  senior  clergyman  of 
the  Mission  labours  most  of  all  with  his  own  hands  at  the  work  which  is 
sometimes  described  as  menial ;  and  it  is  contrary  to  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  Mission  that  any  one  should  connect  with  the  idea 
of  a  white  man  the  right  to  fag  a  black  boy. 

"Young  men  and  lads  come  to  us  and  say,  'Let  me  do  that.  I 
can't  write  the  languages,  or  do  many  things  you  or  Mr.  Fiitt  or  Mr. 
Palmer  do,  so  let  me  scrub  your  floor,  or  brush  your  shoes,  or  fetch 
Bome  water.'  And  of  course  we  let  them  do  so,  for  the  doing  it  is 
accompanied  by  no  feeling  of  degradation  in  their  minds ;  they  have 
seen  us  always  doing  these  things,  and  not  requiring  them  to  do 
them  as  if  it  were  the  natural  work  for  them  because  they  are  black,  and 
not  proper  for  us  because  we  are  white."  (YoL  iL,  pp.  178-182.) 
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Buihop  Patleaon  eaiefiiny  avoided  ihe  evil  of  imposmg  upon  eonverts 
teogn  eaBlonu  as  part  of  GhiiBtianity.  No  people  in  the  world  areflo 
wedded  to  their  own  habits,  so  obstinate  in  adhering  to  than  nnder 
an  drenmstanoes,  so  absurdly  contemptnons  in  condemning  those  of 
other  nations,  as  the  Englifih.  From  the  eqnator  to  the  poles  the 
nnifivnnity  of  Englishmen  is  painful.  Whether  the  thermometer  be 
twenty  degrees  below  zero  or  a  hundred  and  twenty  above,  until  vsiy 
lately  the  Bngliah  soldier  most  use  the  same  dress,  eivilians  tbs 
imsi^tly,  ineonyenient,  and  sunstroke-inviting  black  hat,  black  dottung, 
and  strangling  i^ypantus  far  the  neck.  In  Manchuria  and  Madras 
alike  the  Englishniaw  holds  Divine  service  at  mid-day.  With  a  lo^ 
disdain  for  variety  of  country  and  climate,  he  displays  his  singnlar 
si^eriority  in  a  thoufiand  foolish  ways.  This  habit  has  ii^uriously 
affected  missionary  work,  by  leading  converts  to  imitate  customs  that 
make  them  q^eckled  birds,  that  ill-suit  their  climate,  and  are  mischiev- 
jDUsly  expensive.  A  considerable  number  of  Englishmen  wonder  why 
fhe  world  does  not  abandon  its  barbarous  jargons  and  speak  English. 
Paiteson  rose  above  these  insular  prejudices,  and  refused  to  hamper 
Gfaristianity  with  non-essentials,  that  it  might  be  the  more  freely  spread. 
A  few  exteets  from  his  letters  will  best  show  his  good  judgment  in 
this  respect: — 

"  You  know  I  have  long  felt  that  there  is  almost  harm  done  by  trying 
to  make  these  islanders  like  English  people.  All  that  is  needfid  for 
deceney  and  propriety,  in  the  arrangement  of  houses,  dress,  etc,  we 
must  get  them  to  adopt ;  but  they  are  to  be  Melanesian,  not  EngKsh 
Christians.  We  are  so  faa  removed  from  them  in  matters  not  at  all 
necessarily  connected  with  Christianity,  that  unless  we  can  denationaliss 
ourselves,  and  eliminate  all  that  belongs  to  us  as  English,  and  not  as 
Christians,  we  cannot  be  to  them  what  a  well-instructed  fellow-country- 
man may  be.  He  is  nearer  to  them.  They  understand  him.  He  brings 
the  teaching  to  them  in  a  practical  and  intelligible  form."  (Vol.  iL,  p.  292.) 

"  I  have  always  felt  that  to  force  an  English  type  of  Christianity  upon 
an  Indian  and  Australasian  people  is  a  great  mistake.    We  should 

preserve,  not  seek  to  destroy,  the  nationalities  of  these  races. It  is 

sometimes  a  consequence  of  our  natfonal  self-conceit,  sometimes  of 
want  of  thoTight,  that  no  consideration  is  shown  to  their  characteristio 
way  of  regarding  things.  But  Christianity  is  a  universal  religum*  and 
assimilates  and  interpolates  into  its  system  all  that  is  capable  of  regsoe- 
ration  and  sanctifioation  any  where."  (YoL  ii.,  p.  854.) 

"  You  take  me  to  mean,  I  hope,  that  Christianity  is  the  religion  for 
mankind  at  large,  capable  of  dealing  with  the  bodily  and  spiritual  needs 
of  man  everywhere.  It  is  easy  for  us  now  to  say  that  some  of  the  early 
English  Missions,  without  thinking  at  all  about  it,  in  all  probability, 
sought  to  impose  an  English  line  of  thought  and  religion  on  Indians  and 
Africans.  Even  English  dress  was  thought  to  be  almost  essential*  and 
English  habits,  etc.,  were  regarded  as  part  of  the  education  of  persons 
converted  through  the  agency  of  English  Missions.  All  this  seems  to 
be  burdening  the  message  of  the  Gospel  with  unnecessary  diffieultiea. 
The  teacher  everywhere,  in  England  or  out  of  it,  must  learn  to 
mlnate  between  essentials  and  non-essentials."  (Vol.  iL,  p.  857.) 
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"  I  dread  the  impoBiiion  from  withoat  of  some  fozmal  oompUanoei 
with  the  externals  of  religion  while  I  know  that  the  meaning  and  spirit 

of  ihem  cannot  be  understood So  about  dothing.    If  I  tried  to  do  it, 

I  think  I  oould  make  the  people  here  buy,  certainly  accept  and  wear» 
dothing.  With  what  resolt  at  present  ?  That  they  wonld  think  that 
wearing  a  yard  of  unbleached  calico  was  a  real  evidence  of  the  reception 
of  the  new  teaching, 

'*  Such  things  are,  in  this  stage  of  Mission  work,  actually  hurtfuU 
The  mind  naturally  takes  in  and  accepts  the  easy  outward  form,  and  by 
such  treatment  you  actually  encourage  it  to  do  so,  and  to  save  itself  the 
trouble  of  thinking  out  the  real  meaning  and  teaching,  which  must  of 
course  be  addressed  to  the  spirit. 

"  These  outward  things  aJl  follow  as  a  matter  of  course,  after  a  time» 
as  consequences  of  the  new  power  and  light  felt  in  the  soul ;  but  they  may 
be  so  spoken  of  as  to  become  substitutes  for  the  true  spiritual  life,  and 

train  up  a  people  in  hypocrisy A  spiritual  religion  is  imperilled  the 

moment  that  you  insist  upon  an  imspiritual  people  observing  outward 
forms,  which  are  to  them  the  essence  of  the  new  teaching.  Any  thing 
better  than  turning  heathens  into  Pharisees.'*  (Vol.  iL,  p.  872.) 

Christianity  necessarily  changes  the  habits  of  barbarous  nations  in 
clothing,  habitations,  and  all  that  purity  and  decency  require.  By 
creating  wants  it  leads  to  steady  industry  and  united,  happy  homes.  Too 
frequently,  as  Bishop  Patteson  saw,  the  foreign  garb  is  accepted  as 
evidence  of  moral  change, — ^the  form  without  the  power ;  not  less  common 
in  England  than  in  heathen  countries.  It  behoves  all  ministers  to  be 
constantly  alive  to  this  danger,  and  to  guard  against  it.  Yet,  when  care* 
fully  watched,  even  the  form  has  its  advantages.  It  removes  some  of 
the  conrupting  temptations,  severs  evil  associations,  and  brings  a  man 
more  under  Christian  teaching  and  influences.  One  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  in  missionary  work  is  to  remove  converts  from  moral  contagion , 
without  so  isolatiDg  them  as  to  nullify  the  effect  of  their  good  example : 
too  niiany  become  foreigners  to  their  own  people. 

The  plan  which  Bishop  Patteson  adopted  of  living  with  and  as  the 
Melanesians  could  noi  be  generally  carried  out.  Nor  is  it  in  all  cases 
either  desirable  or  necessary.  One  instrument  of  social  improvement  is 
the  presence  of  superior  homes,  not  so  fax  removed  as  to  be  hopelessly 
inimitable,  but  suffidently  so  as  to  attract  and  stimulate.  Christianity 
cannot  co-exist  with  the  universal  habits  of  some  tribes  and  nations. 
Contrast  is  wholesome.  Daily  observation  of  a  well-ordered  Christian 
household  exercises  a  silent,  but  powerful,  influence  in  elevating  the  tone 
and  feding  with  regard  to  Christianity  itself,  and  is  never  a  hindrance. 
If  weak  and  vain  men  give  themselves  lordly  airs,  they  will  repel  rather  - 
than  draw.  But  earnest,  self-denying  men,  both  good  missionaries  and 
exemplary  masters  of  fsmilies,  are,  upon  the  whole,  best  adapted  to 
reclaim  savage  nations.  Africa,  and  many  groups  of  islands  in  the  South. 
Sea,  indisputably  prove  this. 
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THE  BBITISH  AND  FOBEIGN  BIBLE  SOCIETY  TSJlCED  TO 

A  METHODIST  OBIGIN. 

In  the  December  number  of  "  Smiday  at  Home,"  for  1874,  p.  778, 
there  is  a  very  interesting  artiole  entitled,  "  The  First  Bible  Soeiety.** 
In  this  it  is  said,  "  It  is  generally  stated  that  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  one  of  the  mightiest  agencies  for  good  in  the  world, 
resulted  from  a  desire  to  provide  Bibles  for  the  poor  Welsh  in  their 
own  tongae.  A  few  friends  belonging  to  the  Beligions  Tract  Society 
used  to  talk  the  matter  over,  and  one  of  them,  the  Bev.  C.  Charles,  of 
Bala,  said,  <  A  Bible  Society  for  Wales  I  Why  not  a  Bible  Society  for 
the  whole  world?*  The  idea  was  at  once  taken,  and  that  year,  1804, 
witnessed  the  formation  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society." 

The  writer  of  this  article  observes,  in  continnation,  '*  Bat,  in  point  of 
febot,  this  was  only  a  renewal  and  extension  of  a  work  which  had  com- 
menced nearly  a  quarter  of  a  centory  before.  Not  for  the  poor  of  Wales, 
but  for  the  soldiers  of  the  British  army,  was  the  first  Bible  Society 
formed.  In  the  year  1780,  a  nnmber  of  troops  were  encamped  in  Hyde 
Park,  at  the  time  of  the  '  Lord  George  Gordon '  riots  on  the  qnestion 
of  Popery.  It  came  into  the  hearts  of  some  pious  persons*  in  London 
to  provide  means  for  sapplying  each  of  the  soldiers  thns  assembled  witit 
a  copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  Marqnis  of  Cholmondley,  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Naval  and  Military  Bible  Society  in  1860  thns 
briefly  referred  to  the  beginning  of  the  Society :  *  It  owed  its  origin  to 
God,  whose  prerogative  alone  it  is  to  bring  forth  good  out  of  evil ;  and 
the  occasion  was  those  riots,  well  known  as  the  "  Gordon*'  riots,  which 
brought  to  town  a  great  number  of  troops,  who  were  encamped  in  these 
parts.  The  immorality  that  prevailed  among  the  troops  at  that  period 
was  such  as  to  excite  most  painful  feelings  in  the  minds  of  some  pious 
and  philanthropic  persons  of  the  day,  and  they  concerted  together  to 
consider  in  what  way  they  might  render  themselves  most  useful  to 
them.  They  determined  upon  the  distribution  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ; 
that  distribution  was  afterwards  extended  to  the  other  service ;  and  thus 
orilginated  the  Naval  and  Military  Bible  Society.  It  was  called  at  first 
"  The  Bible  Society,*'  and  continued  for  many  years  under  that  title,  so 
that  it  may  daim  to  be  the  parent  of  the  greater  institution  which  now 
is  such  a  blessing  to  the  world.' " 

In  the  article  from  which  the  foregoing  is  a  quotation,  prominenoe  is 
given  to  a  Mr.  John  Davis  f  and  a  Mr.  George  Cussons,  for  tiie  part 
which  they  took  in  the  original  movement  in  this  matter :  also  to  a  Mr. 
Dobson.  Of  these  parties  the  writer  in  question  seems  to  have  been 
nearly  altogether  ignorant.  In  the  ooiurse  of  his  remarks,  he  says  of 
the  first  person  whose  name  we  have  given,  "  Who  John  Davis  was  we 
do  not  Imow ;  hut  he  certainly  pla/nted  the  seed  which  hoe  grown  to 
9ueh  a  mighty  tree  ae  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society*^  |  George 


*  These  persons,  as  will  be  seen,  were  Methodists. 

t  It  is  spelled  ^*DAries  "  in  the  Memoirs  of  Mr.  George  Cnssons 

X  The  italics  are  00X8. 
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OosaoiiB,  the  seoond  person  named,  was  bom  at  Ampleforth,  a  Tillage 
in  the  North  Biding  of  Torkshire,  in  1784.  In  early  life  he  was  a 
resident  of  Helmsley,  where  he  became  deeply  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  secnring  saving  religion,  nnder  the  powerful  ministry  of 
the  Bey.  Dr.  Gonyers.  In  1760,  he  removed  from  Helmsley  to  Scar- 
borough, where  he  connected  himself  with  the  Methodists,  and  was  made 
the  leader  of  a  class.  He  afterwards  took  np  his  abode  in  London, 
and  was  associated  with  the  people  of  his  choice,  first  at  the  chapel 
occupied  by  John  Wesley,  in  West  Street,  Seven  Dials,  and  then  at  Great 
Queen  Stieet  chapel,  which  he  attended  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
In  an  '*  Advertisement,"  appended  to  the  Memoirs  of  Mr.  George  Ous- 
sons,  the  writer  of  it  says,  **  He  was  among  the  first  (if  not  himself  the 
very  first)  who  laid  the  foundation  of  that  eminently  useful  institution, 
the  '  Naval  and  Military  Bible  Society ; ' "  and  subsequently  he  states, 
"  It  may  not  be  improper  to  record  here,  that  Mr.  John  Davies  and  Mr. 
George  Cussons,  having  been  the  fint  movera  in  forming  a  Bible  Society, 
for  the  purpose  of  distributing  the  Word  of  God  among  the  Navy  and 
the  Army  gratuitously,  the  Bev.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  requested  Mr.  Cussons 
to  fumi^  him  with  such  particulars  of  its  formation  and  progress  as  he 
could  recollect.  The  application  produced  the  following  letter,  which 
throws  much  light  on  this  subject : — 

'To  THE  Bev.  Db.  Clabke. 
*  DsAB  Sib, 

'  AoooBDiNa  to  your  request,  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  you  some 
account  of  the  beginning  of  the  Navy  and  Army  Bible  Society ;  but  it 
will  be  in  a  very  imperfect  manner,  not  being  in  possession  of  tiie  books 
in  which  our  accounts  were  kept.  As  there  will  be  a  few  names  men- 
tioned in  this  relation,  it  may  be  necessary  for  me  to  say  something  of 
one  or  two  of  them  : 

*  John  Davies,  on  whose  spiiit  the  Lord  first  moved  in  this  work,  and 
who  first  opened  his  mouth  in  its  behalf,  was  a  marble-carver.  He  was 
brought  to  a  deep  sense  of  the  depravity  of  his  nature,  and  to  a  joyM 
sense  of  the  remission  of  sin,  before  we  became  acquainted.  His  views 
of  himself  sunk  him  in  deep  self-abasement ;  and  his  appropriating 
views  of  the  mercy  of  God,  through  the  great  Atonement,  raised  his 
soul  in  holy  love  and  heavenly  joy,  and  rendered  his  company  pleasing 
and  profitable. 

*  During  the  last  three  years  of  his  life  he  was  much  afiflioted  with 
disease,  and  bore  it  with  Christian  patience.  He  departed  this  life  March 
5th,  1786,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  Hamp- 
stead  churchyard. 

'John  Thornton,  Esq.,  Clapham,  Surrey.  His  love  to  God  and 
benevolence  to  man  made  his  character  so  conspicuous,  that  I  need 
not  say  anything.  This  merciful  man  was  taken  away  November  17th| 
1790. 

*  On  Friday  evening,  September  10th,  1779,  Mr.  Davies  and  I  had 
been  to  West  Street  chapel,  and  returned  together  after  the  Leaders'- 
meeting.  As  we  were  conversiug  by  the  way,  he  said  to  me :  "  Friend 
Cussons,  my  mind  has  been  much  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  some- 
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thing  being  done  for  the  Bpiritnal  good  of  ihai  nmnerons  body  of  mm, 
our  oommon  Boldiera ;  and  I  think  nothing  bo  likely  to  efEset  this  aa 
the  patting  a  small  pooket-Bible  into  the  hands  of  some  of  them; 
which  they  might  read  to  their  comrades,  and  which  might  be  aeoom- 
panied  by  a  small  printed  paper,  expressing  the  good-will  and  intention 
of  the  giver ;  and  although  difficnlties  may  appear  in  the  way,  yet  if  it 
was  proposed  to,  and  shonld  meet  with  the  approbation  and  enoonmg*- 
ment  oU  that  most  beneyolent  man,  Mr.  Thornton,  I  donbt  not  but  it 
might  be  effected."  As  I  was  occasionally  writing  to  Mr.  Thomtomt  being 
one  of  his  almoners,  I  observed  to  my  Mend,  that  if  he  woold  put  his 
thoughts  into  writing,  I  woold  send  them  to  Mr.  Thornton. 

*  The  18th  of  September,  Mr.  Davies  sent  me  the  following  letter  :*• 

"Feiend  Citssons, 

"  At  this  time  I  have  no  small  impression  npon  my  mind,  as  to  the 
necessity  of  promoting  the  genuine  fear  of  God  among  the  soldiers ;  and 
as  many  of  them,  by  means  of  field  preaching  and  in  other  ways,  have 
heard,  and  perhaps  in  some  measure  understand,  the  dispensation  of  the 
Gospel,  I  could  wish  to  distribute  some  small  pocket- Bibles  to  a  few 
privates  in  every  company  of  regulars  and  mihtia ;  as  I  suppose,  upon 
inquiry,  some  men  might  be  found  who  would  receive  such  a  gift  thank- 
fully, and  perhaps  use  it  to  profit.  I  would  by  all  means  prefer  the  Bible 
to  any  other  books,  for  many  reasons.  If  this  is  made  known  to  the 
benevolent  Mr.  Thornton,  and  meets  his  approbation,  I  doubt  not  but 
through  hb  interest  it  would  be  successfuL  If  a  public  subseriptkm  is 
fixed  upon,  I  am  willing  to  contribute  according  to  my  ability. 

**  I  cannot  help  observing  with  grief  how  many  decent  servants  I 

have  seen  without  a  Bible ;  no  longer  since  than  yesterday,  I  met  with  a 

Protestant  servant-girl  in  a  Papist  family  that  was  without  one.    The 

distribution  of  Bibles  would  be  compassion  indeed. 

"lam, 

"  With  respect  and  good  wishes, 

"  Yours  affectionately, 

"John  Davxbb. 
"  September  nth,  1779." 

'  This  subject  being  mentioned  to  some  others,  about  twelve  of  thsm 
formed  themselves  into  a  Society  for  promoting  the  object.  My  friend 
Mr.  Dobson,  who  was  a  member  of  Mr.  Wesley's  Society,  kindly  opened 
his  house  in  Oxford  Street  for  our  nreetinga  for  business,  where  we 
assembled  once  a  month.  Whilst  we  were  making  our  airangsments 
and  endeavouring  to  get  subscribers,  Mr.  Thornton  had  before  tiie  end  of 
the  year  sent  a  number  of  Bibles  to  the  camp  at  Coxheath,  before  they 
broke  up.  The  next  year,  1780,  being  the  time  of  the  great  riots  in 
London,  many  soldiers  were  collected  to  suppress  them ;  at  whioh  time 
Mr.  Thornton  granted  several  Bibles  to  distribute  among  them. 

*  Although  Mr.  Thornton  distributed  Bibles  independent  of  the  Society, 
yet  he  became  a  noble  subscriber  to  it;  by  the  hand  of  the  Bev.  W. 
Bomaine,  he  first  sent  twenty  pounds,  and  then  one  hundred  pounds,  and 
afterwards  one  hundred  pounds  more. 

*  The  first  paeke  t  of  Bibles,  issued  by  this  infimt  Bodety,  wis  from  the 
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vestry  of  West  Street  chapel :  a  large  number  of  religions  tracts  was  sent 
with  them ;  after  this  we  sent  the  Sdiptures  alone.  The  first  public 
collection  made  in  behalf  of  this  Society  was  after  a  sermon  preached  in 
West  Street  by  the  Bev.  B.  B.  Collins.  His  text  was  from  1  Samuel  iy.  7 : 
"  And  the  Philistines  were  afraid ;  for  they  said,  God  is  come  into  the 
camp.  And  they  said,  Woe  nnto  us  1  for  there  hath  not  been  such  a 
thing  heretofore."  A  sermon  was  preached,  and  a  collection  made,  in  a 
church  in  Thames  Street,  by  the  Bev.  C.  Decoethlogon.  Afterwards 
the  cause  of  the  Society  was  pleaded  by  two  Bishops,"  (one  of  whom 
doubtless  was  Home,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  and  the  other  probably  the 
Bishop  of  Ely,)  **  and  a  number  of  the  clergy,  especially  by  the  Bev* 
William  Bomaine;  also  at  the  chapel  in  Tottenham  Court  Boad,  and 
many  Dissenting  chapels.  I  should  not  omit  to  mention  the  great 
industry  of  Mr.  William  Bogers,  one  of  the  committee  who  resided  in 
Hanway  Street ;  and  who,  after  he  had  retired  from  business,  spent  a 
great  part  of  his  time  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  Society.  He 
finished  his  labours  and  life,  Jan.  4th,  1797.' "  * 

From  this  letter  to  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  it  is  clear,  1,  That  *'  the  Bible 
Society,"  as  it  was  at  first  designated,  originated  with  John  Davies  and 
George  Cussons,  both  of  whom  were  members  of  the  Methodist  Society 
at  West  Street,  London;  2,  That  Mr.  Dobson,  who  "kindly  opened  his 
house  in  Oxford  Street,  for  the  meetings  "  of  the  committee  which  had 
been  appointed  to  be  held  "  once  a  month "  ''  was  a  member  of  Mr. 
Wesley*s  Society ;"  8,  That  "  the  first  package  of  Bibles,  issued  by  this 
infant  Society,  was  from  the  vestry  of  West  Street  (Methodist)  chapel ;  " 
4,  That  "  the  first  public  collection  made  in  behalf  of  this  Society  was 
after  a  sermon  preached  in  West  Street  (Methodist)  chapel  by  the  Bev. 
B.  B.  Collins,"  f  a  clergyman,  who  then  laboured  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Wesley.  Admitting,  then,  that  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
originated  in  the  Naval  and  Military  Bible  Society,  and  that  the  Naval 
and  Military  Bible  Society  originated  in  what  was  at  first  simply  called 
**  The  Bible  Society,"  it  is  evident  that  '*  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  "  is  primarily  indebted  to  Methodism  for  its  existence. — Q.E.D. 

H.  F. 


THE  OONGBEGATIONAL  UNION  LECTUBB  FOB  1876: 
THE  BEV.  B.  W.  DALE  ON  THE  ATONEMENT.^ 

This  is  the  third  volume  of  the  New  Series  of  this  *'  Lecture,"  in 
which  Professor  Heniy   Bogers  led  the  way.    Curiously  enough,  the 

•  «  Memoirs  of  Mr.  George  Cussons,  of  London."  1819.  12mo,  Batterworth 
and  Son.  Fleet  Street,  pp.  72-76. 

t  The  Bev.  Brian  Buzy  Collins  was  a  member  of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
He  was  a  person  of  independent  means,  and  had  no  regular  parochial  charge. 
He  assumed  the  name  of  Collinsbory.  His  son  was  interred  in  the  graveyard 
of  City  Boad,  London.    See  this  Magazine  for  1845,  p.  117. 

{  **  The  Atonement.  The  Congregational  Union  Leotore  for  1875.  By  B.  W. 
Dale,  M.A.,  Birmingham."    London :  Hodder  and  Stoughton.    1875. 
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third  of  the  former  series  dealt  with  the  very  same  sabjeot.  Thai 
the  production  of  Joseph  Gilbert,  of  Nottingham,  and  it  still  holds  its 
place  as  an  able  and  painstaking  exhibition  of  the  tmth.  Bat,  sinee 
Mr.  Gilbert's  work  appeared,  now  forty  years  ago,  the  aspeot  of  things 
has  considerably  changed.  The  Atonement  has  been  discussed  by  a  host 
of  writers,  of  all  Churches,  or  of  no  Church,  and  the  influence  of  men 
like  Maurice,  Bushnell,  and  Young,  notwithstanding  the  refutation  which 
they  have  received,  has  told  more  powexfully  on  youthfcd  minds  than  it 
is  agreeable  to  contemplate.  Admirable  defences  of  the  accepted  doctrina 
of  the  Atonement  have,  at  intervals,  appeared,  but  the  Committee  in 
oharge  of  the  Congregational  Lecture  have  done  well  to  assign  to  this 
all-important  subject  a  prominent  place  in  their  new  Couzse.  And  they 
have  done  well  in  entrusting  the  advocacy  of  the  truth  to  one  of  their 
best  men.  Mr.  Dale  is  a  man  of  mark,  not  only  occupying  a  place  in 
the  firont  rank  of  his  own  denomination,  but  universally  recognised  as 
one  of  the  ablest  thinkers,  and  one  of  the  most  forcible  public  speakers, 
of  the  day.  The  perusal  of  this,  his  latest  work,  has  deepened  our 
impression  of  his  great  mental  grasp,  his  thorough  scholarship,  his  power 
of  expression,  and  the  masterly  ease  with  which  he  handles  the  materials 
tmder  his  conmiand. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  brief  review  of  this  volume,  we  desire  to  iUna- 
irate  from  its  pages  two  several  excellences  of  the  author.  The  first  is 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  fresh  and  just  thoughts  and  feHcitiea  of 
expression.  Take  this : — ^"  The  real  truth  is,  that,  while  Christ  came  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  His  chief  object  in  coming  was  that  there  might  be  a 
Gospel  to  preach;  *'  and  this  other,  "  The  idea  of  an  objective  Atonement 
invented  by  Theologians  to  satisfy  the  exigences  of  theological  systems  I 
It  would  be  almost  as  reasonable  to  maintain  that  the  apparent  motion 
of  the  sun  was  invented  by  astronomers  in  order  to  satisfy  the  exigences 
created  by  astronomical  theories.**  And  once  more,  with  reference  to 
the  fervour  which  breathes  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  '*  St.  Paul's 
whole  nature  was  ablaze.  Nor  did  he  wait  till  the  fire  went  down.  At 
once  he  dictated  a  letter  to  the  Galatian  churches,  hot  with  indignation 
against  his  opponents,  and  after  eighteen  centuries  the  heat  has  not  gone 
out  of  it :  it  bums  still." 

The  second  characteristic  of  Mr.  Dale  which  we  propose  to  fllnstrata 
is,  his  keenness  of  perception,  allied  with  forcefolness  of  expression.  The 
foUowing  passage  brings  out  very  well  the  historical  connection  between 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans : — 

*'St.  Paul's  indignation  passed  into  grave  anxiety.  None  of  the 
churches  he  had  founded  were  safe.  Eveiywhere  his  Apostolio  authority 
was  certain  to  be  challenged ;  and  if  it  could  be  challenged  sncoeesfolly 
in  the  churches  of  Galatia,  it  was  impossible  to  rely  on  the  constancy  of 
any  of  his  converts.  He  saw  that  his  opponents  were  equally  zealous  and 
unscrupulous,  and  that  their  hatred  of  him  was  bitter  and  unrelenting. 
Their  energy  was  almost  equal  to  his  own.  They  were  numerous,  and 
they  had  allies  in  every  synagogue  all  over  the  world.  They  had  tracked 
his  steps  through  Asia  Minor :  they  had  followed  him  to  Greece.  He 
was  intending  to  visit  Bome,  but  they  might  be  there  before  him*  He 
resolved,  therefbroi  to  prepare  a  oomprehensiye  and  complete  statement 
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of  those  great  truths  which  he  believed  had  been  specially  committed 
to  his  trust,  and  to  send  it  forward  to  Borne  at  once.  He  had  many 
friends  there ;  most  of  them,  probably,  Jews,  who  had  been  driven  from 
Bome  some  years  before  by  a  decree  of  Claudius  Osesar,  which  had 
now  been  repealed  or  forgotten.  He  had  met  them  at  Corinth,  when 
he  was  there  a  few  years  before^  and  at  Ephesus,  and  at  other  cities  in 
which  he  had  preached  the  Gospel,  and  many  of  them,  perhaps,  were  his 
own  converts.  To  them  he  resolved  to  give  a  full  exposition  of  the 
great  truths  concerning  Justification,  which  formed  the  substance  of  his 
characteristic  Gospel;  and  also  to  explain  the  true  relations  between 
the  Jewish  race  and  the  Christian  Church." 

Vexy  wisely  does  Mr.  Dale  state  at  the  outset  the  distinction  between 
the  £Mt  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement.  **  It  is  not  the  doctrine 
of  the  death  of  Christ  that  atones  for  human  sin,  but  the  Death  itself.*' 
And  yet  how  can  we  think  at  all  about  the  death  without  holding  a 
doctrine  on  the  subject  ?  Certainly  the  death  of  Christ  is  an  historical 
fact,  but  we  cannot  help  asking  what  the  transaction  really  was. 
Things  are  nbt  always  what  they  seem,  and  even  an  action  which  at  first 
sight  appears  the  dictate  of  benevolence  may  have  been  really  prompted 
by  a  sinister  design. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  in  the  death  of  Jesus  there  was  more  than 
outwardly  met  the  eye.  But  how  much  more  f  At  this  point  divergence 
begins,  and  the  several  views  which  have  been  taken  of  the  '*  decease  " 
which  was  "  accomplished  at  Jerusalem  "  inevitably  differ  according  to 
the  stand-point  of  the  observer.  And  thus  the  fact  and  the  doctrine 
cannot  be  completely  disjoined.  At  the  same  time  we  entirely  agree  with 
our  author  as  to  the  objective  value  of  the  Death,  irrespective  of  human 
fEuth. 

The  judiciousness  of  Mr.  Dale  as  a  controversialist  appears  in  one  or 
two  things.  For  example,  he  points  out  that  the  frequency  and  distinct- 
ness with  which  a  doctrine  is  asserted  in  the  Apostolic  writings,  is  no  test 
of  its  importance,  and  then  adds,  '*  It  might  even  be  contended  with 
considerable  plausibility  that  the  importance  of  a  doctrine  is  likely  to  be 
in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  number  of  passages  in  which  it  is  directly  taught ; 
for  the  central  and  most  characteristic  truths  of  the  Christian  faith  are 
precisely  those  which  the  churches  were  least  likely  to  abandon.  These 
truths  were  safe,  and  the  Epistles  generally  deal  with  the  truths  which 
were  in  danger." 

Another  indication  of  the  good  sense  of  the  writer  is,  that  he  does  <not 
insist  upon  the  inspiration  of  the  Apostles  as  essential  to  the  correctness 
of  their  report  as  to  the  teaching  of  Christ.  It  is  enough  that  they  were 
men  of  fair  intelligence,  that  they  were  in  moral  sympathy  with  their 
Master,  and  that  they  had  sufSicient  opportunity  of  learning  His  mind. 
On  the  matter  in  hand  he  remarks,  *'  Whatever  errors  they  may  have 
fallen  into,  it  is  inconceivable  that  they  should  have  taught  that  the 
death  of  Christ  is  the  objective  ground  on  which  God  forgives  human 
sin,  unless  they  had  learned  it  from  Christ  Himself." 

The  question  at  issue  is  substantially  between  the  "  expiatory  "  and  the 
*'  moral "  view  of  the  Atonement :  the  former  being  that  which  contends  for 
the  imputation  of  hunoan  guilt  to  Christ,  and  the  removal  of  it  through 
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FnmwMWff  3f:^fiE9B;  lad  tiw  latt^ lMni|^ fiiat  windi nflolves  fiie 
I'jiL  TZ  iiA  S9B  z:l3»  sx  cxhii>niaii  of  DiTina  love,  tbe  power  ol 
m,  -sta  iisLifr  ^  iHB  ii  BMSescat  lo  dbnw  tham  ftwvj  firom  nif 
■BC  anMB»  -aioiL  bjiy  sal  pzre.  Theoa  two  twwb  an  dametrieaBy 
iDCGsis  V  «■■&  i^BB.  ?bK  cxBt  ReofZlim  &e  Dhrine  Smpkmaancak 
wmsinnn  i£  nu  imi  a«  n&cisi  of  CocBt  m  Ibe  mrnnifimtitTfTn  of  it ; 
nfiiff'  -suarn  3IZ  ■nimLiI  cf  sa  »  fviZif  and  sees  noUmig  in  or  whfmk 
inc  a  mapscBrvs  iif^-iFw  towsEds  neiL.  Wo  oiwerTO  ib.  fiw 
isBBbcr  ivta  laBBewlial  ytintiogs  p^ieroBfiho 
f  uiiiHiif'iw  or  w^axu  aircvt^sBsoiiis^  an  afleetaftim  of  eandoiirv  &• 
nxDitLx  -^TTTTTTwaBT  ^  pT^tf^ue  <rf  fiio  monl  or  dhkal  theofj. 
Vim  rrVTrtsaatt  of  Dtrae  lora  ok  Cabraiy  as  a  separate 
X  s  £acI9ec^^  reecraHd  in  both  of  tliA  views  at  teae. 
as-nija^  i^i\:uBi  an  a^  iSr^^oias  aa  &o6a  of  the  Maaiiettii  adiool 
:&e  !i:t«  of  G«i  k  the  root  and  OBgia  of  Qinsf  • 
ryraarraJN-  fRftesfi  aganat  flie  injoziooa 
ittnab,  jLiiLuMK  ^  W  ±zxr  at  ^  apfc-awa  of  fte  expiatofy  Tiaw*  as  if 
adud  -aa  r?ircGZ2«  is.  the  Ateia»iuHit»  with  its  awM  diipiay  of 
uLwtBBcnns  jt  ss.  iStut  amfft  eJiXBoos  asHrtioR  and ei^cwBflB of 
jutv  jt  Soii^  a  ptr*Hitz2g  writL. 

rHbe'f  sjsn^d  ^  SRasss^nfi  ii  Ici^T  tidfc  After  leiiewlug  flie 
Sttrujgy  if  Chrsc  2L7%tKiz&  SB  iSbt  AssBomeoty  ha  adAaeea  the  twitimnny 
«f2»  js^nzug  A^csdis  as  «B8a]bI5s&x3«  die  ftd.    ThereapoBwe  have 


aChanaar^aL*  Thg&ii  'iimihi  cf  Ses.^'niwhiehitii  Jiownfliatsodi 
wmmmm  s  TossLbu?.  s&2  what  £k  xsro^rea.  Tbtn.  tjouiea  the  fiece  §B 
f^rtjotmar  of  she  hook— t&at  theory  of  Aa  MruMwaeBf  whidi  to  flie 
sxx£ii7'&3mtii  csauiais  aieii  "uttgiSes  the  cstira  cinie  of  OKBreBBaBM  by 
whom.  ;fii!  ie&:h  ^jCstss  ai  art  &r&  m  tf»  Xcw  TeatameBt  flcilpluiea. 
Eb  jrjvdESnsffte  iiaeotet  w^rt  wshat  the  raaHBOB  of  na  is  granted 
tentteathe  izonsd  of  the  Jsth  of  Cbitt^  be  finds  ftt  answer  in  flis 
tmatssoL  ^  iwt  IjjtA  J<eos  aa  tibe  FMiaal  Law  of  IHBhiiiiiwisnf— ,  and 
£Es  ^iftdTif  ui  the  ^'imfin  Eaaa» 

T!i«  — Tir  piznan  of  t&»  £BCBBBen  is  able  and 
fcmSBUf^m  tba  prcmaBenee  cfim  in  ttie  Goqpel  naoati^es  to  the  desfll 
«f  Jmb  anii  fa  ^Taniifnt  arcaaaBtaneca*  aal  also  to 

ana*  baive  n  annrae  i«uaaL»  to  the  ndeaftiflBi  of  aaankind.*  And 
w&«h  of  ear  niaiifrf  w-r  not  syaipnAaBewrA  the  mowing?  **AsI 
btth. »  I  SsOBu  I  an  Asren  to  cxifaan»  *  Snaty  He  hatih 


ami  baeand  for  oar  anip&aBs....lhe  Lord  h«&  hid  on  ffioa  Oa  inaiiaity 
dtvsZ.*    Lt  na  eAerway  aie  Has  Migeuiiy  erpiipnHB,    To  fidfi 

■JK  BBiiaw*  frcpoe^v  He 
If  ^s  B  sue  &»  cxplaMtien  of  His 

cf  dMhciatf  tibait  God  hns  not  foeaahan  the 

to  beansppalfing 
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Instead  of  revealing  the  infinite  love  of  Gk>d,  refosing  to  forsake  those 
who  have  sinned,  it  is  an  awfiil  proof  that  He  may  forsake  in  the  hoar 
of  their  utmost  and  sorest  need  those  who  have  perfectly  loved  and 
perfectly  obeyed  Him.  Either  the  death  of  Christ  was  the  Atonement 
for  human  sin,  or  else  it  fills  me  with  terror  and  despair." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  at  length  on  the  argument  from  the 
testimony  of  the  Apostles.  It  is  conducted,  not  by  bringing  forward  aa 
array  of  proof-texts,  but  after  a  method  which  may  be  described  as  indi- 
rect,— showing  how  the  reasonings  of  the  several  ApostLes  would  £aU 
to  pieces  if  the  truth  of  atonement  for  sin  were  denied.  Mr.  Dale  is 
particularly  happy  when  encountering  Dr.  John  Young  on  the  question, 
Why  Peter  in  his  Pentecostal  discourse  was  silent  as  to  the  expiatory 
character  of  the  Atonement  ?    "  It  would  have  been  worse  than  useless : 

to  have  explained  that  the  death  of  Chriet  was  a  propitiation  for 

the  sins  of  the  world  would  have  perplexed  the  minds  of  those  to 
whom  he  was  speaking,  and  broken  the  force  of  those  terrible  denuncia- 
tions by  which  he  endeavoured  to  awaken  their  consciences  and  alarm 
their  fears."  And  another  very  admirable  statement  of  truth  is  that 
advanced  in  reference  to  Propitiation : — '*  Nor  can  it  be  pleaded  as  a 
reason  for  alleging  that  when  Christ  is  described  as  a  Propitiation  for 
our  sins,  it  may  mean  that  He  inclines  us  to  forsake  them,  and  so 
effects  our  reconciliation  to  God.  As  a  Propitiation  His  face  is  turned 
towards  God,  not  towards  man.  Propitiation  is  the  immediate  antece- 
dent— ^I  will  not  say  the  indispensable  condition — of  the  Divine  for- 
giveness. It  is  directly  related  to  the  function  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
as  our  Advocate  with  the  Father,  whatever  other  relation  it  may  have 
to  His  function  as  the  Living  Word,  in  whom  the  authority  and  love  of 
God  plead  with  the  heart  and  conscience  of  mankind."  We  have  long 
thought  that  2  Cor.  v.  17-21  supplies  the  most  explicit  view  of  the  whole 
truth  in  the  case.  The  Apostle  speaks  of  a  double  reconciliation :  an 
objective  reconciliation  effected  on  Calvary,  when,  through  the  imputa- 
tion of  our  sins,  not  to  us,  but  to  Christ,  God  took  away  the  barrier  of 
guilt  on  His  own  side,  and  a  iuhjectvve  reconciliation,  to  which  we  are 
summoned,  and  which  consists  in  our  accepting  the  other,  (Bom.  v.  11,) 
and  falling  in  with  the  terms  of  free  grace.  The  objective  reconcilia- 
tion— ^the  cessation  of  God's  hostility  to  us — ^is  the  one-half  of  the  circle ; 
the  other  half  is  added,  and  the  circle  becomes  complete,  whenever 
onr«  hostility  to  God  ceases,  and  we  enter  into  peace  through  faith  in 
the  atoning  Blood. 

The  chapter  of  "  General  Considerations"  is  frill  of  interest,  as  giving 
A  view  of  the  course  which  the  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement  has  run 
from  the  Apostolic  age  till  now.  The  substance  of  the  history  is  thiSt 
that  "  for  nearly  a  thousand  years  many  of  the  most  eminent  teachers 
of  the  Church  were  accustomed  to  represent  the  Death  of  Christ  as  a 
ransom  by  which  we  are  delivered  from  captivity  to  the  devil;  that 
for  nearly  five  centuries  the  most  eminent  teachers  of  the  Church  were 
accustomed  to  represent  the  Death  of  Christ  as  an  act  of  homage  to  the 
personal  greatness  and  majesty  of  God ;  that  during  the  last  three 
oenturies  the  great  Protestant  Churches  have  represented  the  Death  of 
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Ghiiflt  u  having  a  zelaiion  neither  to  the  devO  nor  to  the  penonal  ohums 
of  God,  bnt  to  the  mond  order  of  the  nniverBe." 

The  lecture  on  ^  Bemisdon  of  Sins  "  contains  an  able  refdtatioa  of  the 
eontention  of  Dr.  Yonng,  that  the  eternal  Law  of  fiighteonanefls  infliots 
the  amonnt  of  penalty,  to  the  Teriest  jot  and  tittle^  which  the  deed  of 
violation  deeerres.  To  this  element  of  the  controveny  we  ahall  not  for- 
Iher  refiar ;  but  onr  readers  will  thank  ns  for  quoting  the  following  sen* 
tonoes,  as  indicating  the  stand-point  of  many  who  kick  against  the 
doetiine  of  the  Gross  as  an  expression  of  Divine  displessnre  agamst  hamsn 


"  Peiiiaps  we  have  not  sufficiently  considered  that  it  is  possible  for  msB 
to  *  hunger  and  thirst  after  zighteonsness,'  and  yet  to  ignore  the  authority 
of  God ;  possible  for  them  to  confess  that  He  is  sapreme*  and  yet  nevar 
to  identify  Him  with  that  ideal  Law  which  they  know  they  have  violatedt 
and  which  they  now  want  to  fdlfd.  They  desire  moral  and  spiritoal  exoel- 
lence  very  much  as  they  might  desire  physical  vigour  and  beanty » or  large 
and  varied  intellectual  accomplishments.  They  do  not  recognise  the 
Divine  anthority ;  they  care  only  for  the  perfection  of  their  own  natore. 
If  they  appeal  to  Gk>d,  they  do  not  think  of  Him  as  One  who  has  a  rig^ 
to  require  them  to  do  His  will ;  they  only  rely  upon  His  mighty  and 
meroifal  aid  to  enable  them  to  be  loyal  to  their  own  conscience,  and  to 
achieve  the  ideal  sanctity  which  hamits  their  imagination  and  has  won 
their  hearts.  They  think  of  Him  as  having  a  fulness  of  moral  and 
spiritual  life  from  which  they  may  receive  inspiration  and  strength ;  bat 
they  do  no  homage  to  His  awful  sovereignty.  It  is  not  His  law  they  have 
transgressed ;  it  is  not  His  law  they  want  to  obey.  It  is  His  only  as  it  is 
theirs, — ^His,  only  because  He  acknowledges,  as  they  acknowledge,  that 
it  is  ho]j^,  just,  and  good.  His  most  august  prerogative — ^the  ohaiaotear- 
istic  prerogative  owelty — ^has  never  been  revealed  to  them." 

As  we  have  already  pointed  out,  the  most  important  part  of  thia 
course  of  Lectures  is  that  in  which  the  author  attempts  to  ''justify  tiia 
ways  of  Gh>d  to  men ;"  or,  in  other  words,  to  ascertain  the  rttHonaU  of 
the  remission  of  sins  on  the  ground  of  the  death  of  Christ.  Now  we 
are  free  to  say  that  the  spirit  in  which  these  high  things  are  handled  k 
full  of  reverence ;  the  inquiry  moves  forward  in  a  grave  and  eaxneal 
style ;  and  occasionally,  in  the  presence  of  Scripture  passages  which  are 
more  than  usually  profound,  the  author  speaks  with  bated  breath.  And 
we  are  not  of  those  who  would  forbid  the  attempt  to  discover,  if  poasihlai 
through  patient  study  of  the  Scriptures,  ther  raiion-d'eire  of  the  pro- 
cedure of  God .  There  are  expressions  regarding  Christ,  and  His  poaitioa 
relatively  to  the  Father  and  to  Creation,  which  have  not  yet  yieldad  up 
all  their  meaning ;  and  it  may  be  well,  in  the  interests  of  tiieologieal 
science,  to  encourage  careful  and  reverent  exploration  in  that  field.  l£r« 
Dale  has  ventured  boldly  forward.  He  seems  to  think  that  theprobleBi 
as  to  how  reconciliation  was  effected  objectively  at  the  Cross,  and  is  being 
effected  subjectively  in  the  case  of  all  who  believe,  is  solved  by  taking 
into  account  Christ's  relation  to  the  Eternal  Law  of  Bighteousneas  and 
His  relation  to  the  hunum  race.  In  expounding  the  foimer  he  zepre- 
sents  Christ  as  Moral  Buler  of  our  race,  as  identical  with  the  Law  of 
Bighteousness,  and  entitied  to  punish  the  violators  of  it;  bot»  instead 
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bf  inflioting  pimiBhment  on  them,  consenting  to  sofifer  Himself.  **  It 
belonged  to  Him  to  assert  by  His  own  act  that  suffering  is  the  just  resnlt 
of  sin.  He  asserts  it  not  by  inflicting  suffering  on  the  sinner,  but  by 
enduring  suffering  HimselfL" 

In  the  other  and  concluding  Lecture  'hit.  Dale  discusses  the  original 
relation  of  Christ  to  the  human  race.  Our  waning  space  forbids  a  full 
presentation  of  his  treatment  of  this  part  of  the  subject,  but  we  may  say, 
that,  founding  his  views  on  the  earlier  verses  of  S^.  John's  Gospel,  the 
remarkable  expressions  in  the  first  chapter  of  Oolossians,  and  other 
passages  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  he  holds  (as  Oosterzee  also  in  his 
"  Image  of  Christ ")  that,  in  a  true  and  deep  sense,  the  Lord  Jesus  is  the 
*' First-bom"  of  aU  Creation;  that  what  the  Creation  in  its  ideal  per- 
fection was  to  be  to  the  Father,  had  from  eternity  found  a  transcendent 
expression  in  Christ.  And  then  he  proceeds  to  make  out  that  the  death 
of  Christ  is  the  objective  ground  on  which  the  sins  of  men  are  remitted : 
(1.)  Because  it  was  an  act  of  submission  to  the  righteous  authority  of 
the  Law  by  which  the  human  race  was  oondemned,^— His  submission 
being  the  expression  of  ours,  and  carrying  ours  with  it ;  (2.)  Because  It 
rendered  possible  the  retention  or  the  recovery  of  our  oiigixial  and  ideal 
relation  to  God  through  Christ  which  sin  had  dissolved,  and  the  loss  of 
which  was  the  supreme  penalty  of  transgression ;  and  (8.)  Because  it 
involved  the  actual  destruction  of  sin  in  all  those  who  through  faith 
recover  their  union  with  Him. 

We  might  comment  on  Mr.  Dale's  putting  of  the  Apostle's  argument 
in  the  sixth  and  seventh  chapters  of  the  Epistie  to  the  Bomans,  and 
especially  his  view  of  the  expression,  *'  Dead  to  sin."  But  it  may  be  better 
to  conclude  with  a  remark  or  two  on  the  basis  on  which  the  author  rests 
the  remission  of  sin  through  the  expiatory  work  of  Christ.  Speculation 
on  this  subject  is  exceedingly  venturesome,  and  demands  no  ordinary 
circumspection  and  care,  in  order  that  the  balance  of  truth  may  be 
preserved,  and  no  step  may  be  taken  beyond  the  written  Word.  Mr.  Dale 
has  said  many  true  and  noble  things  in  these  last  Lectures ;  but  we  fear 
he  has  been  occasionally  over-bold.  And  our  greatest  quarrel  with  him 
is,  that,  while  arguing  for  Christ's  intimate  relation  to  the  humim  race 
in  its  bearing  on  the  Atonement,  he  has  not  spoken  of  the  position 
of  the  lost.  If  he  holds  with  the  Church  Catholic  on  the  subject  of 
damnation,  why  did  he  not  bring  it  clearly  out,  that,  while  the  objective 
reconciliation  through  the  Death  of  Christ  cleared  the  stage  (so  to  speak) 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  Divine  purpose  in  the  salvation  of  men, 
and  Gk>d  could  now  freely  forgive,  the  subjective  reconciliation  of  indi- 
viduals was  to  depend  on  their  own  lEuth  ?  The  peroration  of  the  book 
is  very  eloquent,  but  it  is  vague.  Does  Mr.  Dale  believe  in  a  universal 
restoration  of  mankind  ?  It  would  certainly  seem  so.  We  part  from 
our  author  with  much  admiration,  but  with  some  regret  that  so  able  an 
expounder  of  the  Word  should  be  not  an  entirely  safe  and  reliable 

guide. 

T.W.B. 
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^TBE  lEGISLATUBE  AND  THE  IKTEMPEBANCE  OF  THE 

LOWEB  OBDEBS. 

[Umdbb  the  title,  *'  Drink :  the  Vice  and  \he  Difieaee,"  the  writer  of 
in  artiele  in  the  Qoarteriy  Beview  *  for  Oetober  hwt,  descants  at  great 
length  on  the  sabjeet  of  the  intemperance  which  prerailfl  to  so  frigfatfol 
an  extent  among  the  lower  ranks  of  the  people.  With  statistiee,  sneh 
as  he  addneesy  all  are  familiar.  The  following  remarks  deserre  spedal 
attention.] 

In  no  respect  have  such  fatal  mistakes  been  committed  in  those  aims 
to  study  ^e  comfort  and   ease  of  the  lower  orders^  which  are  the 
constant  thought  and  oeenpation  of  the  goreming  dasses,  as  in  sneh 
as  affect  the  great  yirtne  of  Sobriety.    In  the  main  body  of  our  people, 
this  is  no  longer  considered  a  virtue,  either  in  profession  or  practice. 
While  those  they  call "  The  Bioh  *'  have  so  far  abjured  excess  in  spizitnoas 
liqaors,    that  a   drunken  man  of  that  class  is  a  sight  most  of  our 
children,  thank  God,  have  never  seen ;  those  we  call  "  The  Poor  '*  have 
gone  BO  much  in  the  opposite  direction  that  no  humble  home  is  safe 
from  the  degrading  spectacle.    The  vice  of  drunkenness — ^rightly  defined 
by  the  ancient  Swedes  as  "the  disgrace  of  man  and  the  mother  of 
misery^'* — has  spread  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land,  pervading 
country  as  well  as  town,  agricultural  as  well  as  commercial  districts, 
army  as  well  as  navy ;  sparing  the  young  as  little  as  the  old,  the  woman 
scarcely  less  than  the  man ;  the  destroyer  of  all  health  and  virtue ;  the 
breeder  of  all  sickness   and  sin ;  filling  evezy  haunt  of  vice,  eveiy 
prison  for  crime,  every  hospital  for  sickness  and  accident,  every  asylum 
for  madness.    No  foul  epidemic  ever  raged  more,  periodically,  than  this 
permanently;  no  malignant  plant  ever  seeded  and  propagated  itself 
with  more  fatal  rapidity  and  abundance.    The  very  Acts  of  our  Legis- 
lature, directed  ostensibly  to  stem  the  evil,  have  only  swollen  it.    In  the 
first  quarter  of  this  century  the  temptation  to  the  excessive  drinking  of 
ardent  spirits  afforded  by  the  public-houses,  called  for  legislative  inter- 
ference, and  in  1880  that  Beer-house  Bill  which  appointed  a  secondary 
class  of  drink-places,  and  which,  by  a  strange  obliquity  of  reasoning, 
required  the  beer  to  be  drunk  in  the  Beer-shop,  was  passed.    This  Act 
simply  added  fuel  to  fire,  and  may  be  justly  credited  with  the  boundless 
increase  of  that  it  was  intended  to  modify.    The  Act  itself^  with  its 
accompanying  condition,  was  short-sighted  and  injudicious   enou^ 
while  the  working  of  it,  by  placing  the  power  of  granting  licenses  for 
small  prices  in  the  hands  of  the  Excise,  left  the  countzy  at  the  mercy  of 
the  department  most  interested  in  multiplying  the  number  of  these  shops, 
whilst  ignoring  the  character  of  those  who  applied  for  them. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  excellence  of  the  recommendation  w^d^ 
by  the  Canterbury  Diocesan  Society,  namely,  "  the  formation  of  a  sound 
public  opinion  as  to  the  enormous  evils  of  Intemperance,  and  the 
necessity  of  at  once  raising  a  praoiica  and  united  protest  against 
Drunkenness."  But  there  are  two  distinct  communities  in  which  this 
sound  public  opinion  has  to  be  formed,  and  a  united  protest  raised ^the 

*  John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 
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one  the  lower  orders,  and  the  other  the  goyeming  clASseB.  If  a  sound 
pnblie  opinion,  adverse  to  intemperance,  onee  prevailed  among  the 
people,  nothing  farther  would  be  needed.  For  whatever  the  opportnni- 
ties  for  drisk  the  Legislature  might  institute,  they  would  be  powerless 
to  keep  up  the  druDkeuness.  But  as  things  now  etand,  there  is  little 
chance  or  probability  of  the  working-classes  turning  voluntarily  against 
the  sin  that  does  most  easily  beset  them.  Unlike  the  ancient  Lacedtfio 
monians,  our  people  take  no  lesson  from  the  sight  of  a  drunken  man. 
Familiarity  has  bred,  even  with  the  sober  working-man  and  woman, 
not  so  much  contempt  for  the  degradation  they  witness,  as  indifference. 
Even  to  the  gentle  and  decent  woman  of  his  own  class  the  drunkard 
18  not  such  an  object  of  disgust  as  those  above  them  might  expect. 
The  '*drop  too  much**  is  the  palliating  designation  for  loathsome 
intoxication.  Or  the  offence  is  condoned  by  the  stock  phrase,  '*  He  is  a 
"very  good  man  when  not  in  drink ;  '*  which  only  means  that  he  is  a  very 
good  man  when  not  a  very  bad  one  ;  and  the  beast  gets  a  patient  wife 
to  beat,  kick,  starve,  or  to  pull  down  to  his  own  level,  as  readily  as 
another  man  obtains  one  to  love  and  cherish. 

It  is  true  that  the  cure  for  this  hydra-headed  evil  must  proceed  ulti- 
mately from  the  reformation  of  the  poor  themselves ;  but  meanwhile  it 
is  as  unfair  as  useless  to  expect  that  reformation  under  dronmstances 
the  most  unfavourable  to  it.  A  man  may  have  power  to  stand  finn,  but 
not  to  stand  finn  against  a  force  that  is  pexpetuaUy  pulling  him  down. 
It  is  said,  in  conventional  terms,  that  '*  the  spread  of  Education  "  is  the 
only  remedy.  Nor  will  any  one  dispute  that  the  spead  of  true  education, 
viz.,  the  development  of  sound  principles  in  a  well  regulated  home, 
under  the  example  of  virtuous  parents,  would  effect  all  we  could  wish; 
but  while  the  evil  is  increasing,  these  virtuous  parents  and  well- 
regulated  homes  are  further  and  further  to  find.  It  is  not  the  spread 
of  mere  sehooUng^  at  best  but  a  scanty  instruction,  which  can  avaO,  and 
which  is  all  that  is  really  meant  by  the  cant  word  '*  Education."  There 
is  plenty  of  testimony  from  sources  from  which  every  one  quotes  of  the 
delusiveness  of  such  plans  or  hopes.  *'  Some  of  the  best  educated  are 
the  most  intemperate."  '*  Moral  education,  mental  alone  will  not  do ; 
the  cleverest  artisan  is  often  the  greatest  drunkard."  "Our  national 
schools,  night-schools,  Sunday-schools,  have  all  failed  hitherto."  '*  Mere 
teaching  is  an  empirical  remedy  for  drunkenness." 

Let  us  not  then  delude  ourselves  with  hopes  of  a  sound  public  otdnion» 
even  supposing  eveiy  man,  woman,  and  child  were  competent  to  read« 
write,  and  cipher.  '*  Do  men  gather  grapes  of  thorns  ?  "  If  the  drunken- 
ness of  the  day  be  not  sufficient  to  raise  a  public  opinion  against  itself, 
neither  the  School  Board  nor  the  Chiurch  will  ever  do  it.  Does  not  every 
inebriated  wretch  that  exhibits  himself,  sometimes  maudlin,  sometimes 
riotous,  a  coward  in  the  street,  a  braggart  in  the  tap*room,  a  beater 
of  helpless  women,  and  a  starver  of  little  children ;  does  he  not  tell 
his  neighbour,  in  words  clearer  than  any  pen  can  trace  them,  that  if 
he  go  and  do  likewise  he  will  become,  like  himself,  a  creature  not  to 
be  trusted  for  a  word  he  says,  or  a  thing  he  does ;  whom,  so  long  as 
he  can  get  at  drink,  nothing  can  touch,  and  no  one  can  save;  who  la 
a  slave  to  a  demon  whom  be  worships  instead  of  his  God,  serves  instead 
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ofhi8mMter,loT68in8ieadofhiswif6«ndolifldren;  and  who,  in  roiuin, 
^ves  him  n^ts  of  misery  and  dayfl  of  despair,  and  leaves  him  at 
last  to  die  in  an  hospital,  a  mad-hoose,  in  a  ditoh,  or  on  a  gibbet !  And 
does  he  not  tell  him  all  this  in  TalD  ? 

The  formation  of  a  sonnd  pnblio  opinion  most  proceed,  then,  first 

and  effioientiy  from  abore There  are  plenty  of  the  exeellent  of  the 

earth,  intimately  acquainted  with  the  sins  and  sorrows  peonliar  to  their 
poorer  brethren,  who  Ubonr  m  their  behalf.  The  hard-working  dergy 
set  forth  the  yirtne  of  sobriety  both  by  preoept  and  example.  Good 
msn  and  women  wear  themselves  out  in  deyices  to  promoting  it. 
Temperanee  meetings  are  oonvened;  Bands  of  Hope  formed;  the 
People's  Cafe  Company  established ;  moTable  tea  and  coffee  Stalls  set 
on  foot ;  the  Fledge  is  given,  Teetotalism  advocated.  "What  Miss  ICaish 
did  among  the  navvies  of  England,  one  good  woman,  ICiss  Robinson,  is 
doing  among  the  soldiers;  and  another.  Miss  Weston,  among  the 
sailors.  Mr.  Charles  Beid,  at  Blaokgang,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  is 
hide&tigable  in  calling  the  sinner  to  sobriety.  Dr.  Bamardo  has 
tnmed  what  was  once  a  den  of  iniqnity — ^the  "  Edinburgh  Castle  " — 
hito  a  place  for  good  food  and  good  words.  All  these  lahoorers 
in  the  field  will  have  their  reward.  Bnt  thongh  they  throw  a  plank 
to  a  few  perishing  ones,  they  cannot  stem  the  torrent  that  eDgol&  its 
millions. 

What,  then,  is  the  mystery  of  all  this  powerlessness  ?  Everybody's 
interest  to  arrest,  or,  at  any  rate,  diminish  the  horrible  infection,  and  no 
one  able  to  do  it  I  If  the  facilities  for  excess  are  confessedly  so  sopera-. 
bnndant  as  to  entice  a  poor,  fBdlible  child  of  man  beyond  his  powersof  reeist- 
anee,  why  are  they  not  cortailed  ?  Here  we  touch  the  root  of  the  matter, 
and  know  well  the  ontcry  which  the  mere  snggestion  wiU  raise.  Is 
the  poor  man  not  to  drink  as  mnch  as  he  likes  as  well  as  the  rich  one?  Why 
should  he  sot  buy  beer  or  spirits  as  freely  as  bread  and  meatf  Is  the 
Hberty  of  the  subject  to  be  invaded  ?  The  answers  are  not  difficult 
If  the  rich  man  be  free  to  drink  as  much  as  he  likes,  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  concede,  the  same  questionable  right  may,  for  the  argument's 
sake,  be  granted  to  the  poor  man ;  but  only  if  he  can  afford  it ;  for  he 
certainly  has  no  right  to  drink  as  much  as  he  likes  at  the  expense  of 
others.  But,  we  ask  in  return,  why  not  place  them  both  on  the  same 
level  ?  Why  tempt  the  one  more  than  the  other  ?  The  superior  classes, 
with  aH  their  larger  means,  suffer  no  equivalent  temptation  compared 
with  that  which  besets  the  lower  orders.  Even  if  a  poor  gentleman, 
with  wife  and  family,  were  disposed  to  spend  a  quarter  of  his  income  in 
one  selfish  form  of  indulgence,  there  are  no  places  handy  for  him  at 
every  step  unless  he  descend  to  the  haunts  of  the  poor.  By  what  logic 
is  it  then  assumed  that  a  man  who  earns  his  thirty  shillings  a  week 
has  more  control  crvex  bis  sensual  appetite  than  he  who  commands  as 
many  poimds  ?  If  he  have  more  control,  such  multiplied  invitations  to 
intemperance  are  not  needed ;  if  he  have  less,  they  are  doubly  de  trop. 
In  the  one  ease  the  provision  made  lor  him  is  ridiculously  redundant ; 
in  the  other,  diabolically  seductive. 

No  one  can  really  pretend  to  believe  that  so  many  dens  of  tempta- 
tion Bte  opened  for  the  wemt$  of  the  labouring  man,  or  that  he  zeeoita 
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to  them  in  the  exeroifie  of  the  same  need  and  liberty  as  to  other  shops  in 
his  neighboxurhooficl.^'On'the  contrary,  if  one  fact  be  more  patent  than 
another,  it  is  that  the  abuse  of  these  places  increases  in  proportion  with 
their  number.    In  the  centre  of  Glasgow  there  are  six  public-honses  to 
every  thirty  yards,  and  Glasgow  is  one  of  the  most  dronken  places  in  the 
world.    Who  can  forget  the  piteons  tale  of  the  poor  woman,  who, 
knowing  her  husband's  infirmity,  was  wont  to  go  and  meet  him  of  a 
Saturday  afternoon  after  the  payment  of  his  wages.     She  could  get 
him,  she  said,  past  seven  places  of  drink,  but  not  past  fifteen  I   How 
many  a  heart-broken  wife  has  mutely  asked  why  the  poor  and  ignorant 
should  be  exposed  to  trials  from  which  the  rich   and  educated   are 
shielded  ?     They,  she  may  well  plead,  are  not  seen  sitting  in  one  gas- 
flaming  den,  with  three  others,  equally  brilliant,  in  sight.     Their  wives 
and  children  do  not  stand  cold  and  hungry,  watching  that  too-easily 
swinging  door ;  or,  worse  still,  ending  by  being  tempted  through  it !   She 
knows  the  fault  of  it  comes  in  some  way  from  the  Government ;  and  if 
the  poor  soul  be  of  a  reasoning  turn,  E^e  will  hardly  join  with  much 
fervour  at  church  in  the  prayer  for  the  High  Court  of  Parliament !   It  is 
certain  that  no  good  legislation  can  make  all  men  sober,  but  equally  is 
it  certain  that  bad  legislation  can  help  to  make  them  intemperate. 
Meanwhile  the  question  why  the  poor  should  not  be  allowed  to  drink  as 
freely  as  the  rich,  can  only  be  justly  answered  when  the  two  are  put 
upon  a  level,  whether  in  the  way  of  protection  or  temptation.   For  many 
years  past,  unhappily,  the  poor  have  been  encouraged  to  drink  much  the 
more  lavishly  of  the  two. 

As  to  the  great  question,  why  he  should  not  buy  beer  and  spirits 
as  freely  as  meat  and  bread  ?  you  must  again  have  things  equal  in 
condition  before  you  can  compare  them.  Not  even  a  moderate  use  of 
stimulants,  which  are  luxuries,  can  be  strictly  compared  with  meat  or 
bread — ^whioh,  bread  especially,  are  necessaries.  The  hard  labour  of 
the  jail  is  no  play-work,  the  diet  of  the  jail  includes  no  stimulants;  and 
yet  men,  and  notably  drtmkards,  recover  health  and  gain  flesh  by  a  few 
months'  compulsory  practice  of  such  a  regimen.  The  comparison,  viewed 
in  any  way,  is  all  against  such  argument.  The  poor,  starved  wife  of  the 
drunkard  spoke  as  truly  as  feelingly  when  she  said,  *'  Men  can  d/rinh 
water,  but  we  cannot  eat  stones." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  we  are  not  writing  against  the  moderate 
use  of  anything.  It  is  the  excess  of  the  one  which  must  be  compared 
with  a  parallel  excess  of  the  other ;  and  even  in  that  case  the  argument 
fiuls.  For,  grant  that  a  man,  as  an  extreme  instance,  might  injure,  or 
even  kill,  himself  by  inordinate  gluttony,  or  some  foolish  bet;  by 
cramming  down  ten  household  loaves,  or  fifty  meat  pies  at  a  sitting ; 
that  does  not  ruin  his  family,  or  murder  his  wife,  or  transmit  idiotcy, 
epilepsy,  insanity,  or  crime  to  his  children.  A  glutton  may  eat  himself 
ill,  but  he  does  not  eat  himself  mad !  Over-gormandizing  may  make 
a  man  gross  and  indolent,  and  engender  diseases,  but  it  does  not  convert 
him  into  a  raging  demon,  seeking  whom  he  may  stab,  beat,  or  kick  to 
death.  In  short,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  logical  connection 
between  the  use  of  meat  and  bread  and  that  of  strong  drink,  except 
that  the  last  usually  takes  away  the  first. 
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A  CiZ^ci^c*  cf  fffmuu,  for  ths  ^i  iha  mmiffriftl,  of  flus  portkm  of 

Vm  c/  tie  P^cfU  tmCed  Meth-  tlie  new  Hynm-Book.  It  mnit  not, 

miui»^    B9  tie  Rew,  Jokm  Westey,  liowem,  be  mppoaed  thai  this  port 

M^A^  ■nirfiit  Ft^om  c/Limeoim  rmwirfii  meie^  oi  ezeeipie,  eiod* 

Ojford.     WUk    m   mtm  lent  thoogli  they  11107  ^t   fmn 

Ijomdom:  WmHefmm  Dr.  Waits.  Then  wfll  be  loiiiid  tot- 

Ccm/proM*  C^^em.   187d.    {Seetmd  sioDS  from  Q.  SondjB,   Addison, 

JTcCbcv.) — The  neond  £¥iaaa  of  Priflg^ohnNewion,ond  Mine  Steele; 

tiie  ntw  HjsKi-Book  ^fironi  Hjmn  vhik   olhen,  from   more  reeent 

M)   to  641    onoiifti  of  "Sdect  oothora,    soeh    as    Montgon&ny. 

£tv  since  the  Befiazma-  Ljte,  Keble,  JOr.  Kennedy,  are  too 

inametEiealfoan,aB  nmnenNis  to  be  cited   in   detaiL 

finsn  HjinnB,  hawe  Bat  above  all,  fliare  are  yet  more 

lied  an  in^oitant  place  in  the  frequent  selections  from  Teraioiis 

of  P^otwtsnt   ChudMS»  bj  the  Wesleya,  partioolariy  by 

of  thoae  vhoee  doctrjne  Charles  Wesley,  of  great  beanty 

CahriniitiB.    TheBer.H.  andmerit.    Among  these  are  many 

baa  tumiMislfid  in  car  wd  known  and  fr ▼onzite  oompoa- 

aho«t  a  hondred  and  tiona.  and  we  antieipate  very  con- 

of  the  Ftalins.  partial  fidso^  that  no  part  of  the  book 

which  have  been  pot  will  be  more  frsqiiently  used  and 

»lM9,aTSi^ingaboaione  eigoyed  than  this, 

two  yean  Haee  the  Befior-  It  is*  neeessarOy.veiy  difficult  to 

Offtsastiie**0]dTerBon*'  fbaraiiwrise  the   third  part,  em- 

of  Saenhold,  Hi^kias.  and  odierB.  bsasingneariy  foorhnndred  hymns, 

dating  Inm  1562.  and  the  ^  Kew  by  many  anthors,  on  alinoot  OTeiy 

TcBBsn "  of  ltt6»  by  Tate  and  topic  whidi  can  oocopy  the  imagl* 

Biadtyt  have  been  ehi^y  nasd  in  nation  or  the  heart  of  a  fiKyiK^ft^ 

and  a  vwaon  leiised  believar.    Its  nature  will,  peihsps, 

F.  Boos.  aboQt  1640.  in  Scot-  be  best  seen  by  a  citation  of  the 

Urn*  an  ipriisiiMaM  from  genersl  heads  midsr  which  it  has 

of   tibsBS  in    tte    '^  Seleet  been  ananged  by  the  compHerB; 

of  the  new  S^pkmeat;  name^.  Hymns  of  Adoration ;— 

b«l  tkMj  do    Mi   daim   fecial  OnthelAid Jesos  Christ;— On ths 

MDlieelMra.  The «« Bmfansof  Bavid,  Holy  Spirit  ;>-Penitential  Hymns  ; 

imitatwi  in  the  laagoage  of  the  — On  theEj^enenceandFiivil^ea 

Kew  Tntamsnt,  aBdappliod  teths  of  BdieTerB;— On  Christian  Ordi- 

difirtian  state  and  worsh^^"  by  nances     and     Instttntions  :<— On 

Dr. Isaaa Watts, (1719.^ fioniUhes the  Death  and  the  Fntnre  Life;  aoi 

tjp^  as  wefl  as  a  ooDsidenhlc  part  OnYaiioiisSeaionsand 
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— ^theee    heads,   in    many   oasoB,  be  heard  in  our  sanotnarieQ,  it  will 

having  subdiyisions  which  remind  be  matter  of  regret  to  muaioians 

UB  of  the  orderly  and  methodical  that  others  cannot  be  sung  to  their 

arrangement  of  Mr.  Wesley  him-  fine  original  tunes.     Among  the 

self,  or  of  the  elaborate  divisions  of  translations  from  the    Latin,  the 

some  of  the  great  German  Colleo-  hymn   to  the   Holy    Spirit,  (No. 

tiouB.      This  comprehensive  out-  758,)  perhaps  the  sweetest  of  Latin 

line,  being  filled  up  by  Bclections  hymns,  and  the  jubilant  "Alleluia" 

of  older  date  from  Bryden,  Addison,  hymn  (No.  663)  will  be  very  gUvdly 

Baxter,    or    Ken,  besides  Watts  received ;  and  the  translation   of 

and     the    Wesleys ;    from    such  Dr.  Irons  will  render  it  possiblot 

favourites  of  our  youth  as  Cowper,  on  fitting  occasions,  for  the  solemzi 

Heber,  and  James  Montgomery;  and  impressive  strains  of  the*' D»m 

and  from    more    recent  writers,  Ir<B  "  to  be  used  amongst  us. 

Buch  as  Eeble,  Neale,  Lyte,  Bonar,  After  every  critical  deduction,  the 

and  the  less  customary  names  of  Wesleyan  Community  wiU  have  in 

Thomas  Oarlyle  and  Dean  Stanley,  this  book  a  OoUection  not  surpassed, 

it  could  only  be  by  a  strange  per-  in  some   respects  not  equalled,  by 

versity  of  taste  and  judgment  that  any  English  Hynm-book  extant, 
the  Collection  should  be  other  than 
excellent. 

By    far     the    "greater    portion  St.John  the  AutTtar  of  tJie  Fourth 

of  the   former    Supplement  will  OospeL       By     Ch^iatoph    Brtui 

be    found     incorporated    in    the  LuthcMrdt,  Professor  of  Theology 

new  one,  only  about  thirty  of  its  at  Leipzig,     Bevised  and  TranS' 

hynms    being    omitted.      Among  lated,  by  Caspar  BenS  Chregory. 

thcBe,  for  our  own  part,  we  shall  Edinburgh :  2*.  and  2*.  Olarh  ;— 

lose  hymn  634  with  regret;  and  This  welcome  volume  contains  a 

among  the  new  hynms  we  should  complete  and  all  but  exhaustive  in* 

have   been  glad   to    have    found  vestigation  of  the  claims  of  John  to 

Hanmiond's    excellent   and   well-  the  authorship  of  the  fourth  Gospel, 

known  hymn,  "Awake,  and  sing  conducted  on  purely  historic  and 

the  song.*'     For  either  of  these  we  rational  grounds,  in  answer  to  the 

would   willingly   have    dispensed  persistent  attacks  of  the  Tubingen 

with  the   present   hymn  682,  or  School.    The  subject  is  justly  "  re- 

982.    On  the  other  hand,  it  is  with  cognised  as  the  weightiest  in  the 

no  small  pleasure  we  find  some  of  realm  of  Biblical  criticiBm;*'  for,  if 

the  noblest  Wesleyan  hymns  in-  the  Christology  of  John  be  genuine 

eluded,  such  as  hymns  858  and  and  authentio,  rationalistic  Christi- 

729,  which   have  been  unaccoun-  anity,  if  such  a  phrase  is  admis- 

tably  absent  from  previous    com-  sible,  is  totally  excluded.   There  is, 

pilations.      Some    hymns  which,  and  can  be,  no   neutral   position 

in  former  day S|  were  ''familiar  as  between  faith  and  unbelief.    With 

household  words,*'  such  as  hymns  the  exception  of  the  Alogi,  an  in- 

681  and  691,  will  be  very  welcome  significant  sect  so  desigaated  by 

again  to  many.    In  respect  to  the  Epiphanius,  because  they  rejected 

translations  from  German  Chorales,  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  no  branch 

whUe  with    some   of    them    the  of  the  Christian  Church  ever  dis- 

noble  music  of  "  Sleepers,  wake  I"  puted  the  validity  of  John's  Gob- 

or  of  Luther's  forty-sixth  Psalm  may  pel  until  nearly  the  close  of  the 
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ei^teenih  centnry;  sinoe  wbibh 
period  it  has  gradually  **  aflsnmed 
a  place  in  the  very  centre  of  re- 
ligions diBcoBsion."  Some  idea  of 
the  intensity  of  the  straggle  may 
be  gathered  from  the  &ct,  that 
since  1792  no  fewer  than  five  hun- 
dred Yolomes  and  treatises,  more 
or  less  bearing  on  the  qnestion, 
have  been  issned, — chiefly  from  the 
German  press, — and  of  these  foxa 
hundred  since  the  publication  of 
Stranss's  Life  of  Christ,  in  1885. 

Professor  Lnthardt  prefiftoes  his 
elaborate  defence  of  the  genuine 
aathorship  with  a  brief^  bnt  aocorate 
and  comprehensiye,  outline  of  the 
eontroyersy  up  to  the  present  time. 
Of  the  three  great  champions  of 
the  opposition,  Bretschneider,  more 
espediUy  on  internal  grounds,  and 
the  assumed  contradiction  of  the 
fourth  Gospel  to  the  Synoptists,  re- 
ferred its  production  to  a  writer  late 
in  the  second  century ;  Strauss  in 
his  Life  of  Chxist  reduced  all  to 
myth.  At  length  Baur,  thinking  that 
enough  had  been  done  in  the  way 
of  subjective  and  arbitrary  argu- 
ment, restored  the  inquiry  to 
historic  ground,  and  concluded  that 
**  the  Gospel  of  John  was  written 
with  a  definite  purpose.  It  wished 
to  put  an  end  to  the  old  antagonism 
between  the  Pauline  and  Judaistic 
parties,*'  and  "  could  not  therefore 
have  been  written  earlier  than  160." 

The  argument  of  Professor  Luth- 
ardt  covers  the  whole  ground,  and 
is  conducted  with  logical  severity. 
The  external  evidence,  both  in  and 
outside  the  Church,  in  favour  of  the 
received  opinion,  is  traced  up  link 
by  link  from  the  time  of  Eusebius, 
when  John's  authorship  was  uni- 
versally acknowledged,  to  near  the 
very  time  and  scene  of  the  Apostle's 
labours;  objections  are  carefully 
examined  and  answered,  and  the 
conclusion  arrived  at  is :  "  We  can 


now  sum  up  the  remits  of  onr 
inquiries  as  to  the  external  atteste- 
tion  of  the  fourth  GoqieL  We  see 
that  as  soon  as  traces  of  the  Goopel 
meet  us,  it  is  testified  to,  both  in- 
side and  outside  the  Church,  as  a 
work  of  John's,  and  as  a  book  oi 
unquestionable  Apostolic  authority. 
But  these  traces  and  this  testimony 
go  beyond  the  middle  of  the  seeond 
century,  and  drive  us  back  to  the 
beginning  of  it.  Now  it  is  fixed 
that  the  Apostle  John  lived  it 
Ephesus,  and  that  till  late,  to  Tra- 
jan's time.  And  it  isjust  there  that  we 
have  to  seek  for  the  home  of  John's 
GospeL  But  the  nearer  to  tiie  time 
of  John  we  are  forced  to  go  back 
with  this  book,  the  more  impossible 
it  is  that  the  recollections  of  the 
Apostle,  which  were  still  so  fresh 
and  general,  would  have  so  gene- 
rally, and  without  opposition,  let 
such  a  book  as  the  Gkwpel  is  be 
pressed  on  them  if  it  had  not  been 
Apostolic,  and  above  all,  if  it  had 
been  so  foreign  to  John's  sphere  of 
thought  and  to  his  leanings  as  men 
say  it  is." 

The  intemal  proof  is  worked  out 
with  equal  aouteness  and  care,  with 
the  foUowing  result :  "  The  author 
of  the  Gospel  shows  himself  to  be 
a  Jew  by  birth,  who  is  fJMnflisr 
with  Jewish  circumstances,  and 
with  the  Old  Testament  SeriptuiM 
in  the  original;  and  who  has  so 
vivid  a  conception  of  the  events 
which  he  relates,  that  we  must 
suppose  him  to  have  been  an  eye- 
witness of  them.  He  expressly 
names  himself  as  such  a  witness. 
And  from  the  way  in  which  he 
speaks  of  himself  in  relation  to  the 
other  disciples  of  Jesus,  whom  ha 
calls  by  their  names,  he  Ibroes  us 
to  thiiik  of  the  Apostle  John.  After 
all  this  we  have  no  reason  to  hold 
his  claim  for  a  fiction.  The  fiction 
would  be  carried  out  far  too  artis- 
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tioftlly,  and  &r  too  ommingly,  to  fit 
either  the  simplidty  or  the  moral 
eharacter  of  this  book." 

The  rest  of  the  yoltime  is  ooon- 
pied  with  an  examination  of  the 
objections  fonnded  on  the  supposed 
aoqnaintanee  of  the  anthor  of  the 
fourth  Gospel  with  the  philosophical 
notions  of  the  second  century,  and 
his  alleged  disagreement  with  the 
Synoptical  Gospels  and  the  Book  of 
Bevelation.  In  the  closing  chapter 
the  author  shows  that  St.  John's 
Ohristology  is  psychologically  pos- 
sible. We  could  have  wished 
another  had  been  added  on  the  in- 
ternal consciousness  of  £uth,  which, 
though  of  no  weight  with  a  mere 
critic,  is  of  inestimable  value  to  a  true 
belieyer.  Surely  no  portion  of  the 
New  Testament  commends  itself 
more  directly  to  the  understanding, 
and  heart,  of  those  who  believe  and 
obey  the  truth,  than  the  Gospel  of 
John  1  And  it  may  be  said, "  He  that 
hath  received  his  testimony  hath 
set  to  his  seal  that  God  is  true.*' 

On  the  whole,  we  have  no  need 
to  fear  that  the  authority  of 
this  precious  portion  of  Divine 
Truth  wiU  be  invalidated  by  the 
bold  assaults  of  modern  rational- 
ism. The  general  and  uniform 
testimony  of  the  Ohurch  for  nearly 
eighteen  centuries,  is  not  to  be 
drowned  by  the  subjective  fancies 
and  unsupported  suspicions  of  afalse 
eritioism.  Liitzelberger  honestly 
says,  "  They  must,  of  course,  allow 
bim  to  use  his  fancy  a  little  here  and 
there ; "  and  other  opponents,  with- 
out being  so  ingenuous,  pursue  the 
same  course.  Oontradictions  and 
difficulties  are  easily  imagined 
where  none  exist,  and  authorities 
questioned  without  any  fair  basis 
of  argument.  On  this  principle  all 
history  may  be  converted  into  a 
myth,  and  the  surest  grounds  of 
belief  subverted. 


We  are  thankful  to  Messrs.  Olark 
for  having  introduced  to  English 
readers  this  new  and  valuable  con- 
tribution to  Apologetical  Theology, 
which  has  already  met  with  a 
favourable  reception  in  Germany, 
and  heartily  coomiend  it  to  the 
thoughtful  perusal  of  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  *' burning"  re- 
ligious questions  of  the  day.  The 
translator  has  done  his  work  well, 
and  has  enriched  the  volume  with 
an  enlarged  and  corrected  Ibt  of 
books  afifecting  the  subject  in  dis- 
cussion. 

Seriptwre  Ntunet  and  their  Belch 
Hon  to  Ancient  History ,  with  par^ 
tioula/r  Reference  to  recent  Iiwesti' 
gatione.  By  W.  G.  Evrd^  Author  of 
an  **  Etymological  Dictionary  of 
Scripture  Names,**  etc,  London: 
Hamilton,  Adamis,  and  Oo, — Much 
of  the  beauty  and  force  of  many 
passages  of  the  Bible,  in  which 
proper  names  occur,  is  lost  by 
unlearned  readers.  And  ev^n  such 
as  are  understood  to  be  learned 
seldom  give  indications  that  they 
have  paid  much  attention  to  this 
*  source  of  instruction  and  pleasure. 
A  good  deal  may  be  done  for  the 
ordinary  reader  by  dictionaries  of 
Scripture  names,  and  by  references 
in  the  margin  of  our  Bibles.  The 
student,  however,  will  hail  such  '*  a 
thoroughly  critical  and  minute 
investigation  of  the  structure  and 
meaning  of  the  most  ancient 
names "  in  Holy  Scripture,  as  the 
tractate  before  us  presents.  Lest 
any  should  suppose  it  is  a  mere 
list  of  personal  titles  and  their 
meanings,  we  give  an  extract  from 
this  capital  little  book. 

**The  most  distinctive  feature 
in  ancient  names  is  the  intensely 
religious  chairacter  of  the  vast 
migoiity.  The  preponderance  of  this 
class  is  especially  seen  amongst 
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lilt  SUmws,  AmfmoB^  Babylo- 
niftaa,  and  Egyptuuia.  Even  in  fhe 
most  degonente  ptriodB  of  Jewish 
luelory  the  deep  oeatod  inflnenee  of 
the  Theoeney  is  appuent  in  ihe 
•veiy-dAy  life  of  mil  ranks  in  naming 
ehildnn,-*ie.^.9  the  sons  of  Ahab, 
bom  brfora  his  aeeeaaion,  and  those 
of  some  of  the  wont  kings  of  both 
Jndah  and  lanelv  were  oalled  by 
names  having  a  striot^  leligiona 
meaning.  We  are  aware  that  some 
of  theee  wen  anoestral»  but  even 
these  wonldzetain  their  well-known 
primitive  import,  and  those  which 
i^pear  for  the  first  time  may  be 
reasonably  assomed  to  have  been 
given  under  a  religious  impnlse. 

**  In  each  oonntry  the  worship  of 
Jehovah  was  regarded  with  apatby 
by  the  masses,  whilst  idolatry  every- 
where met  with  speeial  fovoar. 
This  anomaly  eharaoterised  every 
period  of  their  eventful  history. 
The  country  and  people  are  de- 
scribed as  peculiarly  belonging  to 
Jehovah;  the  minority  of  their 
names  were  a  perpetual  series  of 
reminders  of  their  peculiar  obliga- 
tions to  the  true  Gtod,  and  yet,  with 
unaccountable  mental  perversity, 
they  frequently  forsook  His  wor- 
ship, and  lapsed  into  nearly  every 
debasLDg  phase  of  Ganaanite  idol- 
atry, and  that  of  the  surrounding 
countries.  Some  of  the  names, 
partly  formed  of  £2,  God,  lah, 
Jdh  and  Jeho,  (Jahveh,)  Jehovah^ 
were  gratefol  ascriptions  of  praise 
for  mercies  received;  others  cele- 
brated the  miy'esty,  greatness,  and 
goodness  of  Qod ;  whilst  the  masses 
followed  *  strange  gods,'  with  all  the 
abominable  practices  and  horrid 
cruelty  for  which  some  were  noto- 
rious." (Preface.) 

In  disconrsiag  of  the  names  of 
persons  and  places  derived  from 
Baal  and  hi0  worship,  Mr.  Hird 
takes  opportunity  to  answer  some 


of  the  auomptions  of  theorists  of 
the  Benan  type.  "  Under  both  the 
Judges  and  the  Kings  the  l^isss 
into  the  worship  of  Baal  and  Ash- 
toreth,  and  the  host  of  heaven,  are 
matters  of  common  oconrrenoe,  and 
completely  dispose  of  Benan's 
hypothesis  of  the  endowment  of  the 
Israelitish  people  with  a  'Mono, 
theistic  instinct'  After  Max  Mai- 
ler's exposure  of  Benan's  faUades, 
it  is  astounding  to  find  Maha£^ 
recklessly  asserting  that  the  *  Sem^ 
ites  have  always  had  a  speoial 
instinct — a  superior  foonlty  for  re- 
ligion.' Further,  *  the  errors  and 
beauties  of  idolatry  and  polytheism 
have  never  influenced  them;  and 
the  history  of  human  thought  shows 

that  the  belief  in  one  Gk>d  is 

the  last  theory  at  which  unaided 
human  speculation  arrives.  After 
centuries  of  philosophy,  no  sect  in 
India— in  Greece  only  a  fow  scat- 
tered thinkenh-attained  it.  It  is 
by  revelation,  not  by  reflection, 
that  the  masses  of  men  originally 
learned  it.'  The  first  position,  so 
dogmatically  asserted  by  our  author, 
is  not  only  untenable,  but  contra- 
dicted by  the  conduct  of  the 
of  the  Israelites  from  their 
Egypt  to  the  Babylonish  captivity. 
If  the  Semites,  and  particularly  the 
most  highly  fovoured  branch,  had 
'  always  had  a  special  instinct,  a 
superior  faculty  for  religion,'  their 
numerous  lapses  into  idolatry  would 
have  been  impossible,  and  the  lead- 
ing events  of  their  history,  instead 
of  being  as  we  find  them,  but  little 
more  than  an  oft- repeated  oeries  of 
apostasies  and  punishments,  should 
have  been  remarkable  for  uniform 
and  persistent  adherence  to  the 
worship  of  Jehovah.  The  vigorous 
suppression  of  idolatry  by  some  of 
the  good  kings  of  Judab,  and  the 
most  terrible  denunciations  of  im- 
pending calamities  by  the  prophetSt 
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only  prodnoed  pftriial  and  Bhort-  Bunday-Bohooliaaohent  sad  those 

lived  refoxmaiioii  of  iheir  prone«  whohave  todowithwhstsreesUed 

ness  to  polytheism.    Nothing  bat  ''Bible-olasses/' will  find  Mr.  Hird's 

q^eoial    lerelations    by  the    pro-  little  book  an  ezoellent  manual  of 

phets,  divinely  raised   np,   made  information  in  aU  matters  pertain^ 

them  monotheUUt  evezi  for  a  brief  ing  to  Soriptnre  proper  names  and 

period."  their  relation  to  Ancient  Hietory. 
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A  LATMAK'S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  THE  BEOENT  ''OONVEKTION 
OF  LONDON  METHODIST  MINIBTEBS  AND  WOBEEBS " 
IN  CITY  BOAD  OHAPEL. 


Why  a  la/yman^tt  rather  than  a 
mtnu^0r*«, thoughts?  Because  I  am 
a  layman ;  and  long  experience  has 
taught  me  that,  in  many  instances 
and  respects,  my  thoughts  do  not 
flow  in  the  same  channels,  though 
I  humbly  hope,  much  in  the  same 
direction,  as  those  of  the  privileged 
men  who  are  entirely  "  separated 
unto  the  Gospel  of  God."  It  may 
be  so  as  I»now  proceed  to  write. 

Other  "  Conventions,"  with  like 
object,  and  with  like  blessing,  have 
been  held,  and  are  stUl  being  held, 
in  many  of  our  sanctuaries  through- 
out the  Connexion.    *' Great  grace 
be  upon"  those  about  to   meet. 
But  surely  this  old  scene  of  Wesley's 
personal  ministry,— of  the  ministry 
of  those  who  "companied"  with 
him,  or  who,  if  they  did  not  see  the 
ascending  Prophet,  watched  with 
loving   wonder    the   yet   strange 
heavens  which  had  just  received 
him; — this  place   where   Charles 
Wesley  sang  his  own  hymns,  *'  Seek- 
ing for  full  Bedemption ;" — where 
Fletcher  glowed  and  flamed  with 
"Perfect  Love;" — ^where,  coming 
down  to  the  first  days  of  our  own 
religious    life,    Benson,     Clarke, 
Moore,  and  Griffith,  and,  younger 
men    than    they,     Bunting    and 
Watson,  successively  or  together, 
preached  with  power,  and  with  a 
"present  blessing,"  to  such  multi- 
tudes of  people  the  Gospel  of  peace 


and  holiness  in  Christ  ;^thi8 
habitual  resort,  too,  of  the  saints 
whose  names  crowd  our  earlier 
Mag€Ufine9,  and  whose  descendants, 
more  or  less  remote,  are  now,  in 
every  land  and  in  every  Church, 
"accounted  to  the  Lord  for  a 
generation;"  ihU  had  been  "none 
other  but  the  House  of  God,  and 
thii  the  gate  of  heaven."  Here, 
too,  in  our  very  sight,  lay  precious 
dust ;  and,  here,  more  sensibly  than 
to  sight,  hovered  the  spirits  of  "just 
men  made  perfect." 

Let  me  note  the  origin  of  the 
movement.  The  idea  of  a  three 
days*  meeting  of  Wesleyan  Minis- 
ters and  Office-bearers,  living  in  or 
near  London,  for  the  purpose  of 
mutual  counsel  and  encouragement, 
was  first  suggested  to  the  son  of  one 
of  these  City  Bead  Methodists, — 
one  of  the  best,  happiest,  and  most 
useful  of  them.  Of  the  son, — ^be- 
cause he  will  read  these  lines,  and 
I  would  not  willingly  grieve  him, — 
I  will  say  no  more  than  that  he  is 
an  humble  and  a  devout  man,  one 
of  the  more  cultured,  very  well-to- 
do,  class  of  Methodists, — (is  it  not 
a  hopeful  thing  that  there  are 
many  such  ?) — who,  intent  as  most 
on  acquiring  or  taking  care  of 
modest  wealth,  yet  gives  himself 
to  Christ  and  His  Church  in  con- 
stant service ;  leads  his  class  with 
much  pains  and  preparation ;  looks 
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after  the  Sunday-school;  fireqaents 
the  prayer-meeting  as  regolarly  as 
he  goes  to  his  warehouse;  and, 
generally,  exerts  himself  for  and 
with  his  ministers  and  his  brethren 
in  the  '*  work  of  Christ"  (Do  all 
our  yonng  people  go  into  the  world  ? 
Not  unless,  and  only  in  so  &r  as,  our 
Societies  and  congregations  have 
beeome  more  or  less  worldly.  What 
a  floek  of  the  children  of  fonner 
Methodists  were  present  at  these 
meetings  I  j  It  was  such  a  man  whose 
heart  was  ''strangely  warmed" 
at  those  great  gatherings,  which, 
(nnder  aospiees  of  which  we  should 
never  have  dreamed,  and  which 
were  even  dreaded  by  all  but  those 
who  felt,  with  a  kind  of  moamfnl 
despair,  that,  unless  a  great  re- 
TnnJ  of  religion  came,  the  Churches 
must  languish  and  the  nations 
perish,)  stirred  to  its  depths, — deny 
the  fact  or  patronise  the  agents  who 
wiU* — the  heart  of  English  piety, 
and  have  been  blessed  to  the  eon- 
venion  of  thousands. 

God  forbid  that  we  should  boast, 
or  iaolaie  ourselves  from  the  futh- 
fol  and  lealous  of  other  Churches  I 
But  (what  Methodist  could  mis- 
take?) it  was  MeOwdUm  which 
filled  the  Opera-House  with  crowds 
of  every  definable  class  in  life.  It 
was  Methodism,  too,  at  times  some- 
what uninstructed  and  haiy,  which 
collected  those  meetings  at  Oxford 
and  Brixton,  and  kindled  there  a 
^x^  burning  intensely  in  our  own 
land,  and  extending  to  foreign  lands, 
specially  Germany  and  Switzerland, 
and  accomplishing  there  a  work 
idiieh  the  most  believingof  us  never 
hoped  to  see.  It  was  Methodism 
that  we  then  saw,  on  the  one  hand 
without  what  I  may  peihaps  call  its 
too  aelf-reliant  logic,  anditsreadi- 
neas  to  take  cm  an  air  of  exdu- 
sivism,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
neoeasari^,  without  its  system,— 


without  its  net  that  does  not  break, 
how  great  soever  the  multitude  of 
fishes  it  encloses, — without  its 
"store  house  and  bam"  for  the 
permanent  feeding  of  weak  and 
hungry  converts.  But,  again  let  it 
be  said,  it  weu  Methodism.  It  may 
not  have  insisted,  perhaps,  so  nmeh 
as  we  wished  on  the  central  doc- 
trine of  Bepentance, — ^the  preeioua 
grace  which  first  puts  ub  eonaeiously 
under  the  notice  of  Him  who  never 
once  catches  with  His  eye  a 
wistfdl  look  of  ours,  but  to  love 
and  save  us.  But  let  it  be  remem- 
bered  how  many  such  looks — dis- 
regarded perhaps  by  us,  for  we  too 
often  pass  by  *'  on  the  other  side  "— 
are  day  by  day  turned  to  Him  by 
poor  bouIb  sick  of  vanity  and  sin, 
more  to  be  pitied  than  the  Prodigal 
who  craved  the  husks,  because  no 
dainty  food  can  please  them,  no 
cup  of  pleasure  quench  their  thirst. 
And  of  how  few  of  these  can  it  be 
said  that  they  have  not  heard  of 
Christ,  have  never  yearned  after 
Bis  salvation  ?  Be  this  as  it  may, 
Methodism  has  repeated  with  a 
new  power,  and  in  the  ears  of  the 
world  and  the  Churches,  its  doctrine 
of  free  and  full  salvation,— its 
oommon-sense  Christianity,  its  joy- 
fill  proclamation — ^that  sinners  may 
be  presently  and  conseiously  par- 
doned, and  that  it  is  the  privilege, 
nay,  rather  the  duty,  the  instinct, 
the  very  nature,  of  a  eonwcJoosly 
forgiven  man  not  to  sin.  And 
our  firiend  said  within  himself: — 
'*  Here  is  Methodism :  Why  not  a 
wonderful  revival  of  it  amongst  the 
Methodists  f  And  who  but  they, — 
God  helping  them  I— ought  to  begin 
to  preach,  and  pray,  and  woik  as 
they  have  never  done  before,  in- 
dividuaUy  strive  to  convert  men, 
and  collectively  fetch  them  home 
to  Churches,  which  the  more  fruit 
they  grow,  will,  by  an  alchymy  of 
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vhioh  they  only  know  the  secrety 
become  ever  more  and  more  froit- 
fal?  And  what  should  better 
further  these  objects  than  a  qoiet 
and  protracted  waiting  upon  God» 
since  our '  expectation  is  from  Him.* 
'Gather'  His  true,  if  imperfect » 
'  saints '  together, — those  who  have 
'made  a  covenant  with  Him,  by 
sacrifice,'  and  let  them  listen  to 
His  reproving,  encouraging,  and 
instructing  voice.  Let  them  teach 
and  admonish, '  exhort '  and  '  com- 
fort one  another '  also,  and  make 
common  'prayers  and  supplica- 
tions.' "  This  is  the  philosophy  of 
these  new,  yet,  substantially,  old 
Methodist  *'  Conventions." 

I  advert  next  to  the  state  of  pre- 
paredness in  which  the  smnmons  to 
this  Meeting  found  the  Methodist 
Ministers  and  Office-bearers  of  the 
metropolis  and  its  neighbourhood. 
Indeed,  it  was  obvious  that  the 
gathering  was  quite  as  much  the 
effect  as  the  cause  of  a  greatly 
quickened  state  of  spiritual  life. 
Three  thousand  tickets  were  issued, 
on  personal  application  for  them. 
The  Ministers,  in  meeting  assem- 
bled, heartily  approved  of  the  move- 
ment ;  and  to  the  laity  it  presented 
a  much-desired  opportunity  of 
giving  vent  to  desires  secretly  felt, 
but  perhaps  somewhat  suppressed. 
And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
morning  early  prayer-meetings 
were,  all  things  considered,  well 
attended ;  and  that  each  day  wit- 
nessed audiences  larger  and  larger 
at  the  three  other  services,  until 
the  old  chapel  was  crowded  on  the 
evening  of  the  third  day. 

Then  as  to  the  services  them- 
selves, there  was  much  that  was 
noteworthy,  and  which  I  pray  God 
He  may  write  upon  the  memories 
of  us  who  were  present.  I  think 
there  cannot  be  two  opinions  that 
nevery  duxisg  any  of  the  meetings, 


did  the  Good  Spirit  so  sensibly  and 
comfortably  touch  our  hearts,  and 
so  enlighten  and  stir  our  con« 
sciences,  as  when,  day  by  day, 
under  the  guidance,  and  with  the 
aid  of  several  Ministers, — specially 
of  Dr.  Osbom, — ^we  read  together, 
and  sought  to  understand,  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Literally,  we  repeated 
that  old  experience,  "The  Holy 
Ghost  fell  on  all  them  that  heard 
the  Word."  It  was  not  any  novelty 
of  exposition  that  was  thus  blessed 
to  us, — presently  and  powerfully 
blessed.  Bather,  it  was  the  render- 
ing to  us  in  plain  language,  but 
under  the  obvious  influences  of  '*  the 
Divine  Interpreter  Himself,  with 
much  enlargement  and  unction,  the 
meaning  of  what  He  had  inspired. 
And,  truly,  it  was  "  profitable  for 
doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction, 
for  instruction  in  righteousness ; " 
God's  own  very  way  to  "perfect" 
"  the  man  of  God ; "  and  throughly 
to  furnish  him  "unto  all  good 
works."  And  as  we  listened,  time 
after  time,  and  our  souls  cried, 
"  Speak,  Lord, — speak  to  us  in 
Thine  own  words,  with  Thine  own 
voice,  and  in  no  merely  human 
accents," — His  servants  heard. 

Is  there  no  lesson,  no  brightest 
hope,  in  this  ?  Shall  we  not,  in  the 
future,  hear  in  our  pulpits  more 
painstaking,  elaborate,  and  heart- 
felt attempts — successfol  too — ^to 
explain  as  well  as  to  enforce  and 
apply  the  Truth,  as  taught  in  the 
only  Book  that  tells  it  ?  And  shall  not 
we  in  the  pew  be  more  ready  than  we 
have  been,  not  only  to  search  the 
Book  for  ourselves,  but  to  avail 
ourselves  of  pulpit  expositions  as 
of  all  other  available  aids.  Sermons, 
it  is  complained,  are  "thin  and 
duU."  "  Give  us,"  is  the  cry,  "  elo- 
quence, pathos,  illustration,  point,— 
anything  that  is  new  and  striking." 
Ah  I  But  in  what  mine  are  these  to 
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be  fofimd,  and  ftmi  coined  into 
enrrent  use  and  for  personal  advan- 
tage?  Where  but  in  the  Book  thai 
is  perpetually  in  our  hand«  or  at  our 
ride  ?  And  God  blesses  the  feeblest 
effort  to  diseoTer  and  to  utter  His 
own  ICnd.  Mr.  Moody  had  as 
little  gift  in  exporition  as  any  man 
of  marked  preachingpower  to  whom 
we  ever  listened;  bat  there  he 
stood,  with  his  Bible  in  his  hand, 
ibeling,  afanost  fhmbling,  after  its 
•'hid  treasore,**  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  flashed  HU  light  npon  it; 
and  many  of  ns,  imitating  the 
preacher's  referent,  if  sometimes 
dmnsy,  hancJling  of  it,  eangfat 
qidek  rig^t  of  the  "gold,  silver, 
predons  stones"  which  were 
scarcely  concealed  there,  and  "  re- 
joiced for  the  consolation."  Yes ; 
if  there  is  to  be  more  power  in  our 
public  services, — ^if  sinnexs  are  to 
be  converted,  and  saints  perfected 
in  love, — ^we  mnst  ^take  more  and 
more  to  onr  Bibles;  more  con- 
stantly, more  stndionsly,  more 
exhanstively,  with  more  of  assured 
and  expectant  fidth  and  prayer. 

I  touch,— bat  necessarily  with 
less  confidence,  another  topic  €k>d 
greatly  blessed  the  happy  and 
judicious  use  by  Dr.Osbom,  through- 
out the  services,  of  Ihe  old  Methodist 
Hymn-Book.  I  am  not  going  to 
be  critical:  I  do  not  deny  that 
several  modem  compositions,  intro- 
duced, generally  speaking,  by  the 
American  Bevivalists,  have,  in  their 
hands,  been  rignally  useful  in 
the  arouring  and  edification  of 
thousands  of  souls.  But  I  do  say 
that,  as  a  whole,  they  are  more 
suitable  for  services  in  which  the 
spiritually  ignorant  only  are  en- 
gaged ;  and,  as  a  whole,  are  not  fit, 
or,  at  least  are  not  full,  embodiments 
of  pndse,  worship,  praytr,  and 
mutual  exhortation  in  the  solemn 
stated  assemblies  of  the  Church. 
Under  ihe  president  with  which 


we  were  throoghoal  &vonred,  a 
constant  check  was  carefully  kept 
upon  any  undue  use  of  these  new 
songs;  though, unfortanately, scone 
attenq^ts  were  made  to  improve  our 
own  hymns,  {our  oum^  which  no 
man  has  a  rig^t  to  tamper  with, 
any  more  than  with  our  purse  or 
our  good  name,)  by  the  use  of  re- 
fiwins  which  hindered  the  good 
we  were  getting,  and  delayed  our 
getting  more.  So  much  I  Sad 
honesty  bound  to  say,  in  pausing 
But,  in  the  main,  our  andent  and 
familiar  "Liturgy  "  led  and  stimo- 
lated  our  devotions.  And  thus  I 
hoi>e  it  may  be  in  any  continuance 
or  extension  of  dmilar  services. 
Let  us  who  seek  the  perfection  of 
love  and  zeal,  abide  pretty  dosdy 
by  Charies  Wedey's  Hynms,  the 
almost  oomplete  echo  by  Christian 
men  and  Churches  here  bdow  of 
the  ever  varied,  ever  monotonous, 
mdody  of  Divine  song, — ^fhe  song 
of  David,  of  Simeon,  of  the  Virgin, 
— ^nay,  '*the  new,  eternal"  song 
of  Moses  and  of  the  Lamb. 

I  mark  next  the  calm  and  reverent 
tone  of  the  whole  services.  This  I 
attribute  partiy  to  the  composure 
and  solemnity  of  spirit  caused  by 
our  patient  attention  to  the  voice 
of  God  in  His  Word,— partly  to  the 
general  use  of  our  accustomed 
hymnology,  partly  to  oceadond 
engagement  in  silent  prayer,  and 
partiy,  as  on  two  occadons,  to  inter- 
vds  of  silent  meditation ;  this  last  a 
blessed  novelty,  combining  all  that 
is  good  in  the  public  services  of  the 
Friends  with  the  prescribed  and 
usud  modes  of  worship.  But, 
above  aU,  it  was  owing  to  the 
devout  and  prayerful  spirit  in 
which,  evidently,  tiie  congregations 
came  together,  and  to  which  con- 
tinual expresdon  was  given  in 
stated  prayer.  There  were  *'tiie 
preparations  of  the  heittt,  and  the 
answer    of    the    tongue"— both 
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'*  from  the  Lord."  Some  of  us  may 
have  feared  some  such  unhealtby 
and  merely  human  excitement  as 
has  but  too  often  mingled  with  and 
marred  what  good  men  intended 
as  reyiyal-seryices.  But,  if  so,  we 
were  more  than  disappointed. 
There  was  a  continual  betrayal, 
rather  than  display,  of  earnest 
desire,  and  of  felt  and  valued  bless- 
ing. There  were  precious  testi- 
monies to  former  and  to  present 
experiences  of  Christ's  power  to 
save  from  sin  and  sinfulness,  and 
to  His  blessing  upon  labour  in  His 
service  and  to  His  glory.  But, 
except  those  necessarily  charged 
with  the  conduct  of  the  meetings* 
no  one  was  prominent,  none  spake 
more  loudly  than  his  brother,  none 
dared  to  place  false  fire  on  the  altar. 
And  I  could  not  but  think.  What  if, 
in  God's  pleasure  and  time, — ^what 
if,  to  please  Him,  even  now  and 
henceforth, — all  our  meetings  for 
the  furtherance  and  spread  of  His 
kingdom,  were,  are,  to  be  marked 
by  similar  solemnity  and  sweetness  I 
Lastly,  what  was  the  real  and 
probably  lasting  effect  of  the  ser- 
vices? We  sought  '*  Power  from 
on  high."  What  did  we  mean? 
Anything  vague,  mysterious,  pro- 
found, peculiar?  Nay,  but  the 
simplest  blessings  of  '*  the  Gospel 
of  Peace"  and  Holiness.  We 
sought  for  what  God  in  His  Word 
reveals  and  promises  to  all  His 
«  dear  children ; "  for  the  constant 
sense,  maintained  within  our 
hearts,  by  much  watchfulness  and 
struggle  against  sin,  and  by  cease- 
less faith  and  prayer,  of  His  for- 
giving, accepting,  and  adopting 
love,  and  so  for  constant  victory 
over  temptation  from  within  and 
from  without, — ^from  the  world,  the 
flesh,  and  the  devil;  for  the  con- 
stant help  of  our  many  infirmities ; 
and  the  enlightening  of  our  many 


ignorances.  In  order  to  this,  we 
asked  that  we  might  "abide  in" 
Christ,  our  one  and  only  Atone- 
ment and  Advocate,  and  so  realise 
continually  the  presence  and  power 
of  Christ's  Spirit, — our  one  and 
only  DeUverer  from  the  power 
of  sin.  And,  in  order  to  this,  once 
more, — (may  it  prove  to  have  been 
once  for  ever !) — ^we  humbled  our- 
selves ;  we  mourned  the  back- 
slidings,  the  memory  of  some  of 
which — of  some  only,  for  "  who  can 
understand  his  errors?" — crushed 
on  our  memories  and  consciences ; 
we  sought, — ^we  found,  the  oft- 
repeated  pardon ;  we  lovingly  and 
solemnly  surrendered  ourselves  to 
the  Lord  in  the  covenant  we  had 
so  often  broken, — though  we  had 
so  often  broken  it.  This  was  our 
aim  at  a  "  higher  life ; "  at  **  entire 
sanctification  *'  or  "  consecration ; " 
at  "rest," — ^not  from  temptation, 
not  from  striving  against  it,  but 
from  yielding  to  it,— -the  rest  of  con- 
tinual victory,  after  *'  many  a  con- 
flict here;"  at  an  ever-perfecting 
"  Perfect  Love."  But  who  are  we, 
'*  and  what  is  our  Father's  house  ?'* 
"  This  people  have  I  formed/or  My* 
$el/,"  that  they  should  *'  show  forth 
My  praise."  Then,  0  for  "  Power 
from  on  high  "  to  show  forth  His 
praise;  for  wisdom,  courage,  con- 
stancy, fidelity,  and  zeal  in  our 
Master's  service ;  for  the  love  of 
Him,  and,  in  the  sustaining  might 
of  His  Spirit,  like  Him  to  "  go  about 
doing  good  ,"-^ood  to  the  bodies  and 
the  souls  of  men,  at  all  times,  at  all 
costs,  under  whatever  discour- 
agements and  difficulties,  whether 
by  ordinary  or  by  new  and  untried 
methods.    Surely,  we 
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Ask  no  higher  state  i 
Indulge  us  but  in  this  1 " 

T.  P.  B. 


POETBY. 


7EKI,  BANCTB  SPIRITUS, 

[Thif  oel6b»ted  Hjnm  i»  Mod  to  h»Te  been  written  ^y  King  Bobert  IL,  d 

Fnmoe,  (972-1081).] 

Holt  Spzux.  Oh!  desoendl 
Come,  Thy  heaTenly  inflnenee  lend ; 
Now  Thy  ladiani  light  impart  I 
Come,  O  Father  of  the  poor. 
Come,  of  gifts  the  bonnteone  storey 
Gome,  0  light  of  ereiy  heart  I 

Thoiif  of  man.  Consoler  best  1 
Come,  our  spirits'  dearest  Qoest, 
With  Thy  sweet  refreshment  eh««r  1 
For  the  toilwom  Thou  art  rest. 
Shade  for  those  l^  heat  oppreet ; 
Solaee  of  the  moanier*8  teart 

light  most  Uessed!  may  Thy  beam 
On  Thy  faithful  people  stream. 
All  their  inmost  heart  to  fill  I 
Till  Thy  graoe  to  him  abound. 
Nothing  good  in  man  is  fonnd, 
Nothing  is  in  him  bat  ilL 


Veni,  SaneU  Spiritui, 
Et  emitU  ealitus 
Lueit  tu4S  radium  ! 
Veni^  Pater  pavpenm  ; 
Veni^  Datnr  munervm; 
Veni,  lumen  eordiwm! 

Caiuolatcr  Optimet 
IhUcit  koipee  animat 
JMee  re/riff erUm. 
In  lahore  requies, 
In  €Bttu  temperiest 
Infletu  solatium, 

01  lux  heatimma^ 
Reple  cordis  intima 
Tttorumfidelium  ! 
Sine  tuo  n^tmine 
NihU  est  in  hd^mine. 
Nihil  est  innoadum. 


Lava  quod  est  sordidum^ 
Riga  quod  est  aridum, 
Sana  quod  est  sauoium  ; 
FUote  quod  est  rigidwn, 
Fove  quod  est/rigidum 
Bege  quod  est  deviumi 


nnoleannees  puilly ; 
Water  what  in  him  is  dry ; 
Heal  his  wounded  spbit's  pain  I 
What  is  stubborn  in  him,  bow ; 
Warmth  in  his  odld  heart  be  Thoo, 
Things  perverse  make  straii^t  agMa  I 


Da  tuis  Jidelibus 
In  te  eonjidentibut 
Saerum  septenarium  ; 
Da  virtutit  meritvm, 
Da  salnfis  rxifvint 
D:i  prrcnns  gavdivm. 


Let  Thy  faithful  servants  know. 
While  they  trust  on  Thee  below. 
Thy  great  sevenfold  gift  of  love ; 
Oive  in  life  all  virtaepure. 
Give  in  death  salvation  sure. 
Give  unending  joys  above. 

W.S. 
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Malta. — I^'om  the  Rev,  J,  Laver- 
CUT^.— Ootober  12th,  1875.— Daring  the 
summer  God*f  work  has  prospered 
among  ns.  The  weather  has  been 
dose  and  hot :  garrison  daties,  drills, 
ete.,  have  been  done]  in  the  early 
morning,  or  towards  sunset.  Many 
diffionlties  have  thns  been  in  the  way 
of  oar  woik :  bat,  in  spite  of  all,  the 
attendanoe  at  onr  week-day  sendees 
has  not  greatly  deelined.  The  number 
of  onr  members  is,  I  think,  quite  equal 
to  what  it  was  six  months  ago,  while 
onr  class-moneys  haye  increased  quar- 
ter by  quarter ;  the  receipts  for  the 
summer  quarter  being  higher  than  on 
any  preyious  occasion  in  the  history 
of  oar  Army  Work  in  Malta.  These 
resalts  have  been  broa^t  about  by 
the  Diyine  blessing  resting  on  con- 
stant and  diligent  prayer  and  effort. 
Twelye  months  ago  oar  nombers  were 
low,  and  faith  and  prayer  were  feeble. 
We  thank  Qod  for  our  greatly  improyed 
eiroamstanoes,  and  go  forwud  into  the 
winter's  campaign  with  high  expecta- 
tions. ^ 

The  public  sendees  are  yeiy  enjoy- 
able: oar  social  gatherings  are  still 
more  blessed.  Oar  Banday-sohool— 
the  only  one  which  is  kept  ap 
throaghout  the  summer — ^has  been 
rather  thinned  lately  by  numeroas 
oases  of  ophthalmia  amongst  the  chil- 
dren ;  but  it  is  improying  again.  For 
the  greater  conyenience  of  those  In 
attendanoe  I  haye  met  a  namber  of 
them  weekly,  in  a  room  lent  to  as  in 
%  distant  part  of  the  garrison. 

The  hospital  seryices,  which  I  insti- 
tated  six  months  ago,  haye  been  made 
a  blessing.  Among  our  members  are 
now  some  who  haye  had  to  thank  Qod 
for  graoioaa  impressions  there  re- 
eeiyed. 

**The  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home," 
which  was  again  enlarged  a  few 
months  ago,  proves  still  too  small. 
It  was  pleasing  on  Sanday  evening 
to  find  %  good  brother,  now  of  the 
«Osbonie,'»  the   PrisM   of   Walea' 
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yacht,  giving  thanks  to  dk>d  that  hd 
was  allowed  to  kneel  again  in  the 
place  where  he  first  gave  his  heart  to 
God.  This  occarred  three  or  fonr 
years  ago:  the  yoang  man  has  tra- 
velled far  since  then,  bat  still  retains 
*•  a  life-grip  "  of  his  dying  Lord.  ' 

A  sergeant-major,  now  in  charge  of 
the  marines  on  board  the  "  Serapis," 
has  been  with  us  since  last  Wednes- 
day. He  has  encooraged  us  by  reports 
of  good  things  doing  at  home,  and  has 
testified  to  the  gradoas  spirit  which 
pervades  oar  little  church  here. 

By-the-by,  one  of  the  lieatenants 
of  the  "Berapis"  was  a  travelling 
companion  of  mine  on  the  way  to  the 
Qold  Coast,  and  a  good  friend  to  mo 
as  long  as  we  remained  there.  He  has 
Wesleyan-Methodist  connections,  and 
showed  his  interest  in  our  work  by 
presiding  at  the  harmonium  in  all  the 
services  I  held  daring  oar  oatward 
passage.  He  joined  as  in  oar  last 
Sanday  evenii^s  service  here. 

There  is  one  other  matter  which  I 
mast  mention.  It  is  high  time  that 
we  had  a  chapel  in  Malta.  I  do  think 
that  it  is  a  false  economy  to  keep  two 
ministers  here  without  doing  anything 
to  secare  them  a  chapel  in  which 
to  gather  a  congregation.  We  are 
obliged  to  ose  rooms  lent  to  as  at 
snch  times  as  they  can  be  spared, 
which  is  on  Sandays  only ;  and  the 
rooms  are  not  comfortable.  We  are 
patting  in  a  few  dhairs  to  take  the 
place  of  barraek-room  bendies ;  bat  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  spend  money  in 
famiture  which  migiht  be  abased  by 
rough  men  as  soon  as  we  had  vacated 
the  place.  Oivilians  do  not  like  coming 
into  soldiers'  recreation-rooms;  and 
now,  with  the  exception  of  three  or 
four  families,  all  the  civilians— not 
onfreqaently  of  Methodist  associations 
and  leanings— worship  elsewhere,  or 
not  at  all.  Everybody  wonders  that 
we  do  not  get  a  chapel,  and  I  among 
them.  If  we  had  a  proper  place  of 
worship,  or  even  if  we  had  a  certain 
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ptotp^  of  obtamiog  <nie,ii  would  giive 
mn  impeioi  to  Methodiflm  which 
Boihiiig  elae  tfaiL  I  uk  the  friends 
•i  hoBie  to  eonsiderthu  ]iiAtt6r,~^or 
the  nko  of  the  little  dmzdi  we  ue 
gathering,— for  the  lake  of  thie  iatond, 
idiiflh  miiit^  sooner  or  later,  be  touched 


with  that  difignet  at  Popery 
largely  pieyails  in  the  neighbouring 
Italy,— thie  ieUnd,  in  which  I  was 
aaanred  the  other  day  there  are  two 
hundred  young  men  beginning  to  talk 
of  leaTing  Borne,  bat  as  yet  bound  to 
it  by  maternal  and  other  influencea. 


HOMB-MISSIONABY  COBHBSPONDENCE. 


I.  PiOM  DnmacT  Mibsiokixzbb. 

1.  NoBwioB   BiszBicx    MisnoH. — 
JSrom  tke  Str.  Biehard  P.  Davey,-^ 
[This  Mission  was  oommenoed  imme- 
diately after  the  last  Conference.    The 
following  sketches,  from  the  mission- 
aiy's  joomal,  of  the  Tillages  he  has 
fisited,  will  show  the  necessity  of  the 
work,    and    the    success    that    has 
attended  it  up  to  this  time.— J.  W.  G.] 
CoUishttU  is  a  large  Tillage,  about 
■eren  miles  from  Norwich.    Here  we 
haTO  a   fair   chapel,  mnj^  needing 
renoTaiion  ;  a  Society  of  aboat  seTen 
members,  and  an  aTcrage  congregation 
of  twenty-fiTC  persons.    JSorstead  and 
JIauthoy$  are  Tillages  adjoining  Ck)lti8- 
haU.    Oar  chapel  is  central,  so  as  to 
admit  of  persons  from  these  places 
attending.    Bat  a  spirit  of  indifference 
pscTails.    The  first  Sunday  I  spent 
here  we  had  a  congregation  of  about 
thirfy,    both   in  the   afternoon  and 
erening.    During  the  week  I  Tisited 
the  houses  both  in  Coltishall  and  the 
two  other  Tillages,  and  held  a  serrioe 
each   cTcning   in   the   chapeL    The 
eongregations  improTed,  and  a  blessed 
influence  proTailed.    One  backslider, 
who  had  fallen  long  ago   through 
intemperance,  was  reclaimed.     His 
daughter  also  was  a  penitent ;  and  a 
young  man  was  made  happy  in  the 
Lord.     The   following   Sabbath  one 
found  peace,  and  another  has  united 
with  us  since,    A  slight  impulse  has 
been  giTen  to  the  Cause,  but  the  mis- 
sionary should  stay  there  at  least  a 
month;  and  more  attention  must  be 
paid  to  iLc  people  if  we  wish  to  win 
their  hearts,  and  lead  them  to  Ohiist. 


There  is  an  extensiTe  population,  and 
scarcely  any  one  to  care  for  their 
souls. 

Snettitham  is  a  large  and  interesting 
Tillage.    Besides  the  Wesleyan  chapel 
there  is  a  PrimitiTC  Methodist  chapeL 
Ours  has  lately  been  nicely  fitted  up. 
I   Tisited    the     Sunday-school    and 
addressed  the  children.     Afterwards 
I  preached  twice  to  good  and  attentiTC 
congregations :  an  awakening  power 
was   present  in   the   CTcning.     The 
following  days  I  Tisited  nearly  erezy 
house,  and  prayed  and  conTcrsed  with 
the  people.    We  held  a  serrice  each 
CTcning:  the  congregations  were  cheer- 
ing, and  increased  CTcry  nighty  and 
an  influence  for  good  prcTailed.    FItc 
persons  professed  to  find  peace  with 
God :  one  was  a  widow.    As  soon  as 
she  was  made  happy  in  God,  she  began 
to  pray.    Her  little  child  also  shared 
in   the   blessing.     A   farmer's   wife 
came  forward  to  the  '<  penitent-form," 
and  when  she  had  found  peace  she 
said, "  The  Lord  has  manifested  Him- 
self to  me  to-night.  Iwasbroufi^tupin 
a  Wesleyan  Sunday-school*  and  had  a 
godly  mother,  who  earnestly  prayed 
for  me ;  she  died  happy  in  the  Lord ; 
I  married  a  man  without  piefy ;  then 
I   grew   indifferent    about   religioas 
matters,  and  hsTC  nerer,  until  now, 
accepted  Christ  as  my  SaTiour."    Her 
husband,  when  I  called  upon  him,  was 
melted  to  tears,  and  said,  <'I  haTC 
been  on  this  f ann  more  than  six  years, 
and  you  are  the  first  minister  who 
has  Tisited  us,  and  spoken  to  us  about 
our  souls.    I  am  a  great  blackguard, 
and  an  awful  swearer,  but  I  mean  to 
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lead  a  new  life."  We  prayed  together ; 
and  he  promised  to  giye  up  Bin,  and 
aeoept  the  Gospel.  There  were  seyeral 
otherinstanees  of  a  similar  kind.  One 
old  sinner,  eighty  years  of  age,  was 
sayed.  Sinee  my  Tisit  to  Snettisham 
I  hare  received  affecting  testimonies 
respecting  the  oontinnanoe  of  the 
work. 

Etuet  Dereham,'-~'Yfe  have  a  fair 
ehapel,  hut  not  adeqaate  to  the 
requirements  of  the  place.  Boring 
the  week  spent  here  I  held  a  serrioe 
each  erening.  The  congregations 
largely  increased,  and  the  word  was 
accompanied  "with  power  from  on 
high."  Many  sought  and  found  the 
Iiord  Jesns.  The  work  has  continued 
since,  and  some  interesting  cases  of 
decision  and  conyersion  haye  taken 
place. 

J^orth  Cave,  Lowestoft. — ^I  spent  a 
week  here,  yisiting  also  the  adjoining 
villages  of  WoUingham,  Hulver,  and 
Barnahy.  Each  evening  I  conducted 
a  service  in  our  chapel  at  North  Cove: 
on  some  occasions  it  was  quite  full, 
and  many  testified  of  the  grace  of  God. 
At  one  service  the  *' penitent-pew " 
was  filled  with  earnest  seekers,  and 
several  found  x>eace.  I  should  like  to 
have  stayed  at  least  two  or  three 
weeks.  Much  good  might  he  effected 
in  these  villages :  the  people  are  not 
altogether  indifferent,  hut  want  en- 
couragement. 

Gafffvood,  near  Lynn,  was  also 
visited.  The  chapel  is  a  new  one. 
There  is  a  good  Sunday-school,  and 
the  Cause  is  altogether  a  very  hopeful 
one.  Some  pleasing  services  were  held, 
and  some  souls  won  for  Christ. 

Orimttone  is  a  large  and  scattered 
village,  seven  miles  from  Lynn.  Two 
days  were  spent  here.  I  made  ahout 
a  hundred  calls  the  first  day,  and  fifty 
the  next.  I  visited,  as  is  my  rule,  the 
pnhlic-houses,  and  talked  with  the 
people.  In  one  place  I  read  a  tract ; 
in  another  I  prayed,  and  the  landlord 
and  his  wife  were  hoth  in  tears.  At 
one  of  the  services  an  old  man,  a  hack- 
slider,   was  among  the  seekers  for 
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salvation.  He  prayed  most  touchingly; 
and  among  other  things  said,  in  effect, 
**  Lord,  I'm  a  great  sinner,  but  Thou 
art  a  great  Baviour."  Grimstone  is 
a  very  needy  place :  it  would  be  well 
if  the  missionary  could  stay  here  a 
month.  €k>od  results  must  follow  a 
special  and  direct  effort  to  benefit  the 
people. 

2.  Bbxstoxi  Distuot  Mission.-* 
lyom  the  Bev.  Lionel  WeHlake,^ 
October  8kh,  1875.— It  is  now  three 
weeks  since  this  Mission  was  com- 
menced. A  fortnight  of  that  time 
has  been  spent  atFrampton  Cotterell, 
and  the  last  week  at  Bangeworthy. 

Frampton  Cotterell  is  a  large,  but 
scattered  village,  inhabited  chiefly  by 
iron  and  coal  miners.  On  Sunday, 
September  19th,  I  preached  morning 
and  evening  in  the  chapel,  which 
holds  about  four  hundred  persons. 
In  the  afternoon  a  special  children's 
service  was  held.  During  the  week 
I  visited  many  families,  held  a  prayer- 
meeting  every  day  at  noon,  and  a 
service  each  evening.  In  the  evenings 
the  congregation  was  very  good,  the 
chapel  being  often  quite  full.  Many 
sought  and  found  the  Lord.  On  one 
occasion,  the  vestry  was  crowded  with 
inquirers  after  salvation.  On  the 
Saturday  I  conducted  a  children's 
service  in  the  afternoon,  which  was 
very  well  attended,  and  a  band-meet- 
ing in  the  evening.  The  following 
Sunday  evening  the  chapel  was 
crowded ;  even  the  aisles  were  occupied, 
and  many  could  not  get  in.  The  Spirit 
was  given,  and  a  glorious  prayer- 
meeting  followed.  Not  a  few  persons 
were  led  to  rejoice  in  Christ  as  their 
Saviour.  The  interest  was  maintained 
all  through  the  week. 

At  Bangeworthy  1  visited  a  number 
of  sick  and  ignorant  people.  I  found 
many  of  the  doctrines  of  Calvinism 
believed  and  taught  here.  I  was 
thankful  for  having  read  Wesley's 
Sermons,  and  was  led  to  read  one  or 
two  again. 

During  the  week  spent  here,  the 
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ehftpel  WM  often  crowded,  and  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  persons  professed  to 
find  peeee.  In  the  coarse  of  the  three 
weeks  at  the  two  places,  Ihave  takenthe 
names  of  nearlj  a  fanndred  inqniress 
who  haTC  decided  for  Christ.  Sixty  of 
these  willylhope,  make  tMcfol  members 
of  onr  Society  i  tha  rest  belong  to  other 
Ghnrohes.  Sereral  cases  of  oonTenion 
are  Tcry  interesting.  One  conyert  was 
n  blind  man,  who,  before  he  lost  his 
■ifl^t  in  the  iron  mine^  was  the  terror 
of  the  neighboorhood*  Manj  of  the 
children  of  onr  members  were  bronght 
to  the  Saviour,  and  it  was  pleasing  to 
see  whole  families  walking  together  to 
heayen.  Backsliders  were  reclaimed; 
sinners  of  almost  erery  age  were 
MYed;  from  the  child  of  nine  years  to 
the  old  man  nearly  scYcnty. 

n.— Fbox  HoMi   MxssioNAsns  nc* 

VUJftED  m  ClBCUZTS. 

1.  Rbadimo  Oxscmr.— i'Vom  tibe 
JUv.  J.  HughJbne$.^Bep%&mhet  80th, 
1875.— We  have  had  an  enoonrsging 
incident  in  connection  with  the  pas- 
toral visitation  of  the  last  qnarter.  I 
was  called  to  visit  a  dying  woman,  the 
Wife  of  one  of  onr  members.  She  had 
received  a  reUgiona  training,  bnt  had 
never  known  the  converting  grace  of 
Ood.  When  I  anived  I  found  her  in 
mnch  diatress,  and  so  near  the  point 
of  death,  that  if  anything  were  to  be 
done  to  alleviate  her  angoiah,  it  nrast 
be  done  quickly.  Accordingly  I  soo^^ 
to  lead  her  to  tiie  Savioor,  wipokB  mndi 
of  <' the  predoos  blood  of  OhzisV  and 
left  her  mnrmnring  these  words.  Idid 
not  see  her  again,  but  learned  that 
shortly  afterwards  she  fomid  peaoe 
with  Ood,  and  exoltini^  shonted,  over 
andover  again,  the  words  that  had  been 
BO  helpful  to  her,—- **The  peedoas 
blood  of  Christ."  She  died  very  happy 
in  God. 

Onr  people  are  entering  npon  the 
winter's  work  with  a  spirit  of  enter- 
prise and  activity.  We  have  com- 
menced holding  cottage-services,  and 
about  sixteen  of  oar  brethren  have 
promised  their  help.  The  two  sanlasfl 
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we  have  already  bald  Itava  bean  watl 
attended  and  saceessfoL 

In  addition  to  this,  weaie 
to  hold  speeiai  serviees  on 
laiger  scale  than  nsoaL  We 
plate  taking  lor  *  week  the 
in  which  we  worshq^  on  Sondaya* 
preparatoiy  pray«r-mtt 
the  month  are  being  well  Biqiperted, 
and  we  are  hoping  for  na  ontpovii^ 
of  the  Spirit  of  Ood. 

2.  Fabxiujc,  SmuT.^ITha  folkw- 
ing  extracts  from  the  Jonraal  of  the 
Bev.  Samnel  Mort  will  give  ■oae  idea 
of  the  Home>Misaian  work  hare  >-] 

Jul^  6eA.— To-day  we  had  a  tea- 
meeting  at  Bonledge,  and  n  pnhliB 
meeting  afterwards.  The  object  was 
to  ascertain  how  the  mon^  waa  to  be 
procoredforthenewohapeL  Thegromd 
has  been  given;  bat  the  people  an  so 
poor,  and  the  G^enit  has  so  nosh  to 
obtain  for  various  things^  that  wo  an 
at  a  ion  to  know  iHiat  anana  to  adopt 
tosecarethereqoiredaBoant^  Ihope 
the  Lord  will  open  the  way  te  na^ 

JtU^  lOO.— Attended  a  piayer  nsst 
ing  at  Farnham,  and  held  an  open-air 
■ervice.  Jnst  as  we  enmmsneed  the 
latter,  a  woman  eoming  out  of  n 
paUio-honn  began  to  beat  n  tan- 
boarine.  I  was  afnud  aha  wonld  die- 
tnrb  ns ;  bat  after  aha  had  attiaetedfc 
nnmber  of  people  die  ceased  plajini; 
and  came  and  listened  to  ns  te  aone 
time ;  die  then  simply  bade  ns  good 
nii^t,  and  walked  away.  Sodieprond 
n  hdp  nther  than  A  hindnnea. 

JMy  25«A,  AmA^.— Freadwd  ii«B- 
hig  and  evening  at  Fiamhaan  logood 
nadienees.  The  evening  iiiingiiigii 
tionisgenenUycixedlent.  Wegaths 
a  nnmber  of  peopia,  who,  if  they  did 
not  attend  oar  ch^pd,  woold  in  all 
pnbabili^  go  to  no  plan  of  wonhip. 
We  have  eann  to  be 
and  to  perseven  in  oorw«k, 
ing  still  grsater  nanUs. 

(kosher  180.-1  an  g|ad  to 
that  notwithstanding  na 
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been   at   any    previoiia    tixne,   and  labour,  and    also   think  of    holding 

I    believe    they    will    oontinue    to  seyezal  eottage-semcee    during  the 

improve.    We  have  had  Bome  signs  winter  in  varions  parts  of  the  town, 

of  good,  and  pray  that  they  may  be  I  tmst  that  Qod'B  blessing  may  rest 

greatly  mnltipUed.    We  are  about  to  npon  onr  efforts,  and  that  many  louhl 

have  a  week  of  special  evangelistio  will  be  saved. 


OENEBAL  BELIGIOITS  INTELLIGENCE. 


CThA  extrMts  whioh  tspotf  hi  our  pasM  nnAer  the  head  of  "Oenenl  Beligloiu  Zntemgenoe," 
tte  earefoDy  taken  from  the  moat  tmstvorthy  aonees  at  our  eommand.  We  eaanol  nndeiialce, 
howerer,  to  aniwer  for  the  propxle^,  in  all  eaioa,  of  their  literacy  atyle;  to  goaiantee,  in  erexy 
lBataBee,theaMnxaeyof  dateB,orofthenaaMaof  penoniandplaeea;  or  to  endone  all  the  Tievi 
vhieh,  on  pairtlenlar  lobjecta  eonneetofl  -with  avangeUeal  eoteipiiie,  aeenti  of  the  Yaiioof  Beligiooa 
Societies  and  Oommittees  may  adTanoe*! 

Spain  :  Ths  Histobioal  Mobsbadob  Chief  of  the  Army  of  the  Centre,  fresh 

AND  Bbxjoious  liZBBBTT. — ^Beverting  from  the  battle-field  and  the  capture 

to  a  recent  oommnnioation  in  Evan^  of  the  Seo  de  Urgel — at   its  head, 

gelieal    Christendom*  the    Bev.  A.  and  composed  of  Liberal   members, 

Benoliel  sapplements  the  information  mostly  belonging  to  the  Ministzy  yist 

it  conveyed  by  stating  that  the  **  his-  resigned. 

torioal  Moderados  "  did,  shortly  after.  This  event  wonld  have  assuredly 
actually  come  out  with  their  threatened  turned  the  current  of  people's  thoughts 
(i  manifesto  "  to  the  nation,  protesting  from  the  religious  question  to  a  purely 
against  religious  toleration  of  any  political  problem,  but  for  the  adroit- 
kind,  even  though  equivocally  worded  ness  with  which  Mgr.  Bimeoni,  the 
and  capable  of  an  adverse  interpre-  Pope's  Nuncio,  threw  a  bombshell  into 
tation,  as  is  unquestionably  the  case  the  midst  of  the  contending  factions, 
with  the  article  on  freedom  of  worship  the  sudden  bursting  of  which,  full  of 
in  the  proposed  project  of  a  new  Con-  venomous  and  bitter  ingredients, 
stitution;  and  pleading  strongly  for  created  a  tremendous  oommotion  in 
the  uncompromising  supremacy  of  the  press  and  in  political  circles.  It 
Popery  in  full  bloom  and  fruition,  oonsisted  of  a  Circular  to  the  bishops. 
He  thus  describes  the  later  aspect  of  protesting  against  any  kind  of  toler- 
the  case  : —  ance  whatever,  as  wholly  incompatible 

This  all-important  subject  was  with  the  Concordat  of  1851,  assumed 
absorbing  the  attention  of  the  press  to  be  still  binding  on  the  Spanish 
and  filling  its  columns  with  skirmish-  nation  and  Government,  upon  the 
ing  articles,  till  suddenly,  as  is  usual  admission  and  maintenance  of  which 
in  Spain,  a  disruption  of  the  Ministry  alone  could  the  Boman  Curia  consent 
supervened,  consequent  npon  a  di»-  to  uphold  the  throne  of  EingAlphonso; 
oussion  on  the  kind  of  snflrage  by  and  broadly  insinuating  that,  failing 
which  the  future  Cortes  are  to  be  compliance  with  its  inexorably  intol« 
elected.  The  minority  made  a  deter-  erant  terms,  the  bishops  had  better 
mined  stand  against  universal  suffrage,  turn  to  Don  Carlos,  as  the  fittest 
and  compelled  the  whole  Ministry  to  prince  to  wield  the  Sceptre  of  the 
resign,  whereupon  a  new  Ministry  was  Catholic  kings  of  Spain  1  The  Nuncio's 
formed,  with  General  Jovellar — late  Circular  is  therefore  not  only  a  pro- 
Minister  of  War  and  Commander-in-  test,  but  a  challenge  to  the  Liberals  of 
• 

*  See  this  Magazine  lor  October,  pp.  M8*960* 
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SfKB:  it  M  A  lort  of  "  iiltimatnm,' 
wmd.  A  <tor1aT«tiiin  of  w  on  tho  put 
of  the  Fop»!  So  the  piees  of  all 
of  pnlitifi,  exeeptmg  of  oouxse 
hes  ooneidered  it.  Thie 
oalngcoae  eet  of  the  Nnnoio  has 
ftvxiblj  wounded  the  ehaiaeteristio 
wetinnel  prid^  end  then  has  been 
sneh  an  ovtbant  of  indignatioa 
againrt  thu  **  repraaentatiTe  of  a 
ioraign  potentate,"  and  aneh  elamonr 
for  the  instant  dismisiial  of  the  Pope's 
Ambeasador,  for  his  unjustifiable 
intenneddling  vith  the  internal  affaixB 
of  an  independent  nation,  as  does 
one's  heart  good  to  read.  All  other 
natien  of  eontention  haTe  sunk  into 
hurignifinanee  by  the  nde  of  this,  and 
the  religioos  question  has  again  be- 
oome  nppennost,  and  absorbs  pnblie 
attention.  Fzotestants  and  Liberals 
in  Spain  should  feel  greatly  indebted 
to  Mgr.  Simeoni  for  thus  keeping  this 
Tital  question  in  men's  minds,  ealUng 
forth  the  most  vehement  and  Tooifer- 
ons  protests  from  all  olasses  bat  the 
Neos  and  the  minions  of  Ultramontane 
Popeiy.  It  will,  in  the  end,  do  more 
good  to  the  eause  of  freedom  of  eon- 
soienoe  in  Spain  than  a  thousand  elo- 
quent orations  in  its  favour. 

The  Ministry  were  to  meet  in 
oonncil  immediately,  to  send  his  pass- 
ports to  the  offending  and  aggressiye 
stranger,  and  what  not ;  but  so  far  as 
it  is  possible  to  oonjeoture  ooming 
OTonts  in  that  land  of  surprises  and 
sudden  changes,  it  seems  more  likely 
that  the  new  Ministry  will  fall  to 
pieces  than  that  Monseigneur  should 
retrace  his  steps  to  Rome ;  for  he  is 
backed  by  all  the  power  of  the  priest- 
hood, just  now  reinforced  by  a  fresh 
batch  of  ten  ecclesiastical  dignitaties, 
and  by  their  brethren  in  arms  under 
Don  Carlos.  Already  there  are  rumours 
of  a  change  of  Ministry  1  The  Liberals 
of  Spain  have  only  themselyes  to 
thank  for  all  the  misery  and  wretched- 
ness they  haye  brought  on  their 
oountiy,  for  they  have  played  false  to 
thtdr  proclaimed  principles.  All 
haye  in  succession  played  into  the 


hands  of  the  priests,  from  the  llbaa] 
and  eloquent  Castelar  downwards.  It 
is  the  legitimate  conseqnenoe  of  aeek- 
ing  to  reconciie  any  measure  of  pnhiie 
liberty  with  the  domineering  spirit  of 
the  Vatican. 

And  what,  it  may  be  asked,  ia  the 
tenour  of  the  Concordat  of  1851^  whuh 
the  Pope  insists  should  be  part  and 
parcel  of  the  law  of  Spain?    It  is  a 
document  which  absolutely  forbids  the 
profession  of  any  other  ereed,  or  the 
practice  of  any  other  worship,  than  the 
Papal;  claims  supreme  control  oyer 
eyeiy  branch  of  education ;  and  arro- 
gates to  itself  the  right  of  callii^  upon 
the  secoUr  power  to  enforce  its  behests 
by  foroe,  imprisonment,  H^^ibmunt, 
or  a  conyict's  cell !    It  is,  in  a  word, 
an  instrument  of  persecution   which 
might  well  haye  been  penned  by  a 
Torquemada.    Such  is  Popery  where- 
eyer  it  has  the  power  to  enforce  its 
wiU.    And  yet  its  emissaries  in  Eng- 
land and  other  Protestant  lands  dare 
to  speak  of  tolerance  and  liberty  of 
oonscience!    And,  alasl   that  there 
should  be  so  many  within  the  Bstab- 
lished  Church  of  England  who,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  are  doing  the 
work  of  the  detestable  Jesuits,  and 
seeking  to  spread  that  deadly  poison, 
and  therein  to   enslaye  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  under   that    abominable 
and  insupportable  tyranny,  destmctive 
alike  of  the  mental  and  physioal  well- 
being  of  nations.    I  can  conoeiye  of 
no  better  cure  for  the  national  deigy 
of  England  who  haye  any  tenden<7'  ^ 
play  at  Popery,  than  to  send  them  to 
Spain  or  Italy  for  a  few  months.    Look 
at  the  Iberian  peninsula,  its  constant 
sunshine  and  aaure  sky,  its  inealcii- 
lable  wealth  in  minerals,  the  great 
fertility  and  productiyeness  of  its  soil, 
the  natural  intelligence  of  its  inhahit- 
ants ;  it  surely  ought  to  be  an  Eden 
on  earth — a  land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey,  and  teeming  with  a  con- 
tented  and    powerful    population-— 
instead  of  being  a  yery  hell  of  intrigue, 
selfishness^   corruption,  and  miseiyy 
whose  pastime  is  the  bull-zing,  and 
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whOBe  religioii  is  nothing  better  than 
outward  pomp  and  show.  Barely  one 
in  four  of  its  inhabitants  oan 
either  read  or  write,  and  yet  it  has 
even  now  an  army  of  upwards  of  forty 
thoosand  priests  1  One  eannot  help 
pitying  its  present  youthful  King,  who 
must  oontrast  his  surroundings  with 
the  happy  and  tranquil  life  he  led  in 
Protestant  England. 

Appxaii  tob  Chbistuh  wobx  amonq 
TBx  Jaws  IN  Bom. — At  length,  say 
the  Committee  of  the  British  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Qospel 
among  the  Jews,  after  long  waiting, 
suitable  premises  have  been  obtained 
for  schools  and  Mission  work  in 
Borne.  They  are  not  purchased,  it  is 
true,  for  this  object.  The  zeal  that 
has  commanded  thousands  of  pounds 
to  buy  palaces  for  Christian  work 
among  the  Italians  generally,  has  not 
yet  been  enlisted  to  the  same  degree 
for  the  less  popular  cause  of  the  Jew. 
The  sum  that  has  already  been  raised 
for  the  purchase  of  premises  will  be 
reseryed  for  the  present,  in  the  hope 
that  it  will  eventually  be  increased 
until  it  becomes  large  enough  for  that 
purpose.  The  premises  hired  are 
oonTcniently  near  to  the  well-known 
Ghetto,  the  Jews'  quarter ;  and  not  far, 
it  is  supposed,  from  the  place  where  the 
Apostle  Paul,  our  great  forerunner 
and  exemplar  in  ChriBtian  missions  to 
the  Jews,  had  **  his  own  hired  house." 
*'The  apartments,"  says  Dr.  Philip, 
"  consist  of  one  large  room,  sufficient  to 
contain  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
seats,  two  other  large  rooms,  three 
smaller  ones,  and  a  kitchen.  There 
is  a  terrace,  and  a  court  sufficiently 
eztensiTC  for  boys'  recreation  between 
lessons."  The  rent  is  moderate  in 
comparison  with  the  exorbitant  prices 
at  present  obtained. 

Since  the  year  1860  the  Britisk 
Society  has  been  ayailing  itself  of  the 
gradual  opening  of  Italy  to  carry  in 
the  Gospel  to  the  Jews.  And  for  the 
greater  part  of  that  period  theiresteemed 
missionaiy.  Bey.  Pr.  Philip,  has  been 


labouring  with  ever-growing  accept- 
ance and  a£fection  amongst  the  thou* 
sands  of  his  brethren  in  the  Ghetto. 
He  has  conveyed  to  them  Christian 
sympathy  in  a  practical  form  at  the 
time  of  their  inundation  and  conse- 
quent want ;  and  when  a  better  day 
dawned  upon  them  ;in  the  liberation 
of  1870,  he  was  with  them  to  share 
their  joy  and  to  proclaim  the  glad 
tidings  of  a  great  spiritual  freedom. 
He  has  sown  diligently ;  but  through 
lack  of  suitable  premises  for  schools 
and  religious  meetings,  he  has  con- 
stantly been  without  the  means  for 
ripening  and  garnering  the  Christian 
fruit.    This  he  has  continually   de- 
plored, and  has  represented  to  the 
Committee  in  the  strongest  terms.    It 
is,  therefore,  a  matter  for  congratula- 
tion that  premises  have  been  obtained, 
in  which  meetings  have  already  been 
held,  and  an  earnest  Christian  teacher 
for  the  boys'  school  has  been  appointed. 
This  extension  of  Christian  effort 
in  Bome  will  involve  an   additional 
expenditure   of    at   least  £200   per 
annum,  and  the  Committee  earnestly 
beg  for  numerous  special  contributions 
to  maintain  this  most  important  and 
promising  department  of  their  work. 
In  Bome  the  history  of  the  Jews  in 
Christendom  is  presented  in  epitome. 
Paul,  in  his  day,  here  ''called  the 
chief  of  the  Jews  together,"  and  "  ex- 
pounded and  testified  the  kingdom  of 
God,  persuading    them    concerning 
Jesus,  both  out  of  the  law  of  Moses, 
and  out  of  the  Prophets,  from  morn- 
ing till  evening."    **  Bome  believed," 
but  the  greater  part  seem   to  have 
rejected  his  mission.     Long  and  bit- 
terly have  they  suffered  for  their  un- 
belief.   But  their  greatest  sufferings 
have  arisen  from  those  who,  whilst 
calling  themBclves   Christians,  have 
misrepresented  Christianity,  and  per- 
secuted the  beloved  of  Christ.    It  is 
our  privilege  to  show  the  undying  love 
of  the  Gospel,  by  taking  up,  after  the 
lapse  of  eighteen  centuries,  the  work 
of  Paul,  and  at  the  same  time  to  show 
the  true  eharaoter  of  the  Gospel  to 
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tfiOM  wbo  hsTO  had  il  fRMoftid  to 
tfaMi  vndfT  Um  goiM  of  n  idotatow 
fitoal  sod  fta  eidaiif»  sjitom.  Lei 
»«  bopa  and  piay  that  vilh  «8oil^ 
pr»j«r,  libenlilj,  and  laitfiy  tha 
pimniae  of  Iba  Epialla  aanl  to  tha 
Bomaaa,  whiehtraata  aolazgaljof  tiia 
Jawa,  ahaU  allangth  ba  fnUUlad,  and 
Iba  *<  taaaHing  of  tham  **  ahaU  ba  «*lila 
from  tba  dead." 

Camadxi  taa  MBean  '^OinaoEo*' 
Bion  AT  lfd]itBiAii.^No  mora  afcriking 
iUutfation  oonld  ba  foqnd  of  tha 
ineompatibiUfy  of  tba  epiritnal  ei^ 
pttmuiy  of  Eoma,  with  allagSaniw 
to  eiTil  Mithority  and  Uw,  than  ia 
afforded  by  tha  Ooibord  Siota  at  Mon- 
treal. Where  the  Bomiah  Chnrdh  ia 
powerful  enough,  a  ooUiaion  between 
her  commanda  and  the  anaetmanta  of 
the  LegUlatuia,  or  the  Judieial  deei^ 
aiona  of  tha  legal  aourta,  ia  certain, 
aooner  or  Uter,  to  oeoor ;  and  in  thia 
light  the  hiatoty  of  tha  Qnibord  caae 
ia  a  moat  fitting  aeqnel  to  Mr.  Qlad- 
atone'a  <<  Politieal  Bxpoatnlation.*' 
Montreal,  by  theae  oatmgea,  haa  been 
plunged  almoat  into  a  atate  of  oiTil 
war :  one>half  of  ita  citiaena  ia  armed 
agalnat  the  other  i  the  law  haa  been 
defied,  the  aanoti^  of  the  giaTe  haa 
been  Tiolated,  an  nnjnat  atigma  haa 
been  eaat  npon  the  dead,  and  the 
groiaeat  inanlta  offered  to  the  beat 
afleetiona  of  the  living  i  nay,  life  it- 
aelf  haa  been  aaerifioed  in  thia  nn- 
aeemly  and  diagraoafnl  eonfliot;  and 
all  beeaaae  the  vengeanoe  of  the 
Ohnroh  of  Borne  pnranea  ita  tiotima 
even  to  the  tomb  i  beeaaae  amUtiona 
prieita  will  not  allow  even  the  bodiea 
of  thoae  who  in  life  would  not  ooneent 
to  be  entirely  their  alavea,  to  reat  after 
death  in  qoietneaa  amongat  tha  aahea 
of  their  kindred. 

Joaeph  Gvibord,  it  aeema,  a  Boman 
OathoUo  by  religiona  profeaaion,  and 
a  man  of  blameleea  moral  life,  waa  a 
member  of  the  "  Inatitnt  Canadian," 
a  literacy  aooiety  founded  In  Mon- 
treal many  yearn  ago,  lor  tha  benefit 
of  Aanah  Ganadiaaa.     Thia  Inati* 


ita  modal,  in  mail  of  Ike 
ciliaa  of  flia  prorineat 
hava  ptodnaed  higlliy 
aolta  aa  mguda  lha< 
and  impfovemant  of  yonns 
in  ita  Isbmy  aefvaial 
Idond,  the  tiHaa  of  whiah  aaw 
fai  Iha  '*Indaz  Bxpnfalualna 
Borne.    Thia,  in  Iba  ayaa  of 
eaaleaf  aatiea,  waa  an 
and  in  1868  tim  Bialiop  of 
in  a  paatoral  letter,  oidaiad  tha 
bera  to  remore  thaaa  toinmaa 
their  ahelTea.    Oomplianea  tMing  iw> 
fnaed,  an  alteraaftion  foilowad,  wbUk 
enlminated  in  an  appeal  to  tiie  81^ 
prema  Pontiff,  wiio,  after  tour  jfwia* 
delay,  prononneed  againat  tha  Inali- 
tato  in  1889,  daelaiing,  thai  whila  Iha 
aondemnad  biwka  aontinnad  in  ita 
Hbraiy,  ita  mamben  alwiild  ba  aiaoai* 
mnnieatad.    No  anbmiaaioB  foOovi^ 
aneh  aa  tha  Taiiaan  woold  aaeapl,  Iha 
Biahop  of  Montreal  pgoeeadadtoappjy 
and  axecnto  tha  aentanea,  by  daalas- 
ing  that  the  membem  of  Iha  Ooaiaty 
ahonld  be  denied  the  litea  of  tha 
Chnreh  at  tha  time  of  their  daaaaae  1 
and  Oaibord  dying  at  tiiia  liaa,  tha 
anthoriliaa  of  Iha  Boman  Oalholia 
aemetaiy,  iriiera  Ilia  family  poaaaaaed  a 
grave^  woald  not  allow  hia  body  to  ba 
boried  thara^  bat  informed  hia  widow 
that  hia  renudna  oonld  only  ba  i^ 
tarred  with  thoae  of  ariminala  and 
aaioideB!  Hia  widow  appealed  agdnal 
thia  deoiaion  to  the  ooarta  of  law,  and 
the  eaae  waa  finally  bnmght  baioea 
the  Jodioial  Committee  of  the  PiiTy 
Cooneil,  idiieh  decided  that,  aeeording 
to  the  law  of  the  Boman  Oalholie 
Oharoh  in  Fkanee,  inherited  by  the 
Canadiana,  Gaibord,  not  having  bean 
azoommnnioated  by  nama^  bat  oafy 
inoladad  in  a  general  aaonunonl* 
aation  of  tiia  Inatitata,  hia  laawiai 
aonld  nol  ba  dattiad  Iha  dgjilaf  bnrial 
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In  ooBBettiled  aoiL  Them  renudntd 
Bolhiiig,  therefoire,  bat  to  enteee  the 
Uiw  M  daeltted  by  eompetenl  aatho« 
xity,  and  an  order  ol  the  Crown  was 
■ant  for  the  interment;  the  body, 
iinee  Ghubord'a  deoeaae,  haying  been 
temporarily  deposited  in  a  Tanlt  bo- 
longing  to  a  ProtestMit  baiying-plaoe» 
whenee  it  had  to  be  remoTod.  Bat  a 
riot  immediately  eneaee.  The  Biahop 
ci  Montrealy  the  aat€  of  the  pariah 
within  which  the  cemetery  ia  sitoated, 
and  the  Boman  Catholic  popolation  of 
the  eity  alike  de^  the  law.  The  in- 
terment is  redeted  by  a  fmdoaa  mob« 
who  shat  the  oemetery  gates,  fill  np 
the  gmre,  drive  away  the  faneral  cor^ 
Uge,  throw  stones  at  the  moomeri, 
and  in  every  way  are  gailty  of  a 
flagrant  violation  of  the  pnblie  peace. 
Order  has  to  be  restored  by  force,  the 
military  are  sent  for,  and  the  first 
tamolt  is  followed  by  something  like 
a  state  of  siege,  in  which  Protestants 
and  Bomanists,  possessing  themselyes 
of  anns»  stand  arrayed  against  each 
other.  The  occasion  of  a  Boman 
OathoUc  ceremonial  in  the  city  next 
becomes  the  opportunity  for  an  attack 
npon  the  Bomanists,  and  street  fight- 
ing, attended,  it  is  ildd,  with  loss  of 
life,  is  the  result.  AU  this,  oatrageoas 
as  it  is,  follows  from  the  belief  of  the 
ignorant  and  infariated  Bomanists 
that  the  authority  of  the  priesthood 
is  paramount  to  every  other,  and  that 
the  bishops  and  clergy,  when  th^  and 
the  law  come  into  collision,  are  the 
parties  whom  the  people  must  obey. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  the  highest 
civil  authority  will  fully  vindicate  the 
law;  meanwhile  we  are  famished  with 
one  of  the  strongest  proofs  possible 
that  allegiance  to  civil  law  is  inoom« 
patible  with  subjection  to  the  Church 
of  Bome. — Evangelioal  Chriitendom* 

Axxbioa:  tbb  Bivxsxoir  ov  tbb 
Enoush  Bibub. — The  ^ew  York  in* 
dBpendent  states  that  the  AmericanSi 
who  an  co-opemting  with  the  revisers 
Of  the  Bnglish  Bible,  have  claimed 
to  act  M  meabflEB  iaatend  of  men 


adtlMEB*  '*  It  is  very  clear  that  the 
English  non  pouwnm^  withoat  soma 
additional  action,  most  have  a  para* 
lysing  effect  npon  the  seal  of  high* 
minded  Americans,  with  their  keen 
sense  of  independence,  which  they 
inherited  from  their  British  ancestors. 
Dr.  Sehaff  therefore  appeared  before 
the  New  Testament  Company,  (The 
Lord  Bishop  of  Gloaoester  and  Bristol 
in  the  chair,)  in  the  Jerusalem  Cham« 
ber,  June  16th;  and  before  the  Old 
Testament  Company,  ^heLord Bishop 
of  Winchester  in  the  chair,)  in  the 
Cluster  Library,  Winehester,  July 
6th ;  and  again  before  the  New  Tes- 
tament Company,  July  17th.  He  also 
visited  Cambridge  and  Oacf ord  to  confer 
with  the  syndics  and  delegates  of 
the  University  Presses,  who  hold  the 
exolurive  copyright  of  publishing  the 
proposed  revision  in  consideration  of 
their  paying  all  the  expenses  of  the 
English  Companies.  He  has  the  satis* 
faction  that  his  plea  was  not  in  vain, 
and  prevented  a  posrible  rupture  or 
suspension  of  co-operation.  He  claimed 
for  his  American  brethren  a  just  and 
equitable  (not  an  equal)  share  in  the 
authorship  and  ownership  of  the  joint' 
revision  as  a  matter  of  right,  a  matter 
of  honour,  and  as  a  matter  of  interest 
to  both  parties.  The  Americans,  he 
said,  have  the  same  ownership  and 
interest  in  the  common  Bible  and  its 
revision.  They  could  not,  and  would 
not,  occiqiy  a  subordinate  and  humili- 
ating position,  any  more  than  EngUah- 
men  would  do  if  the  case  were  reversed, 
and  the  revision  movement  had  begun 
in  America.  Moreover,  withoat  daim 
to  authorship,  the  Americans  could 
secure  no  copyright,  and  without  copy- 
right they  could  get  no  respectable 
publisher ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  an 
international  copyright,  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  edition  of  the  revised 
Scriptures  would  be  exposed  to  lite- 
rary piracy  and  ruinous  competition, 
unless  they  enabled  the  American 
Committee  to  protect  them,  as  well  as 
themselves,  in  their  country.  This 
last  argODMnl  haa  great  woi^hl  with 
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the  UniTerdty  FreueB,  and  wm  dnly 
urged  upon  them.  Dr.  Sohaff  propoeed 
one  of  three  modes  of  adjuatment, 
whieh  he  trusted  would  be  satia- 
laetory  to  both  parties :  (1.)  Adoption 
of  some  members  of  Ihe  Ameiiean 
Committee  into  the  BngUsh  Com- 
panies, and  of  the  En^^ish  Companies 
into  the  American  Committee,  whieh 
would  make  the  two  eonunittees  (or 
four  oompanies)  one  corporation  in 
law:  (2.)  Appointment  of  a  Conference 
Committee  at  the  dose  of  the  work, 
with  power  to  adjost  the  remaining 
diiferenoe  agreeably  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  British  Committee:  (8.) 
Independent  co-operation,  as  hereto- 
fore, with  simultaneous  publication  of 
two  editions  of  the  common  revision, 
-Hme  for  England  and  one  for  the 
United  States, — each  representing  the 
national  peculiarities  of  diction  and 
spelling,  and  such  minor  differences 
as  it  might  be  found  impossible  or 
undesirable  to  remoTe.  The  addresses 
of  Dr.  Sohafl  were  followed  in  both 
companies  bj  thorough  discussions 
and  private  conferences,  and  had  the 
desired  effect    It  was  felt  bj  erexy 


member  that  something  must  be  dooa 
to  satisfy  the  just  demand  oi  the 
Americans  and  to  enoonrage  them  in 
their  self-denying  labonis,  the  Tains 
of  which  is  more  and  mors  HV^ 
eiated  by  the  English  Companiss.  The 
New  Testament  Company  at  first 
favoured  the  third  proposal  of  the 
American  representatiyes ;  but  the  Old 
Testament  Company  prefexied  the 
first;  and  the  New  Testament  Com- 
pany, at  their  last  meeting  in  July, 
acceded  to  it,  on  some  conditions, 
mostly  of  a  legal  eharaeter.  The  ve- 
presentatives  of  the  University  Presses, 
as  far  as  they  have  expressed  an  opi- 
nion individually,  are  disposed  to  sano* 
tion  this  proposal;  but  it  eannot  be 
done  officially  until  their  next  regular 
meeting  (in  October).  This  vexed 
question  of  the  legal  status  of  the 
American  Committee  is  in  a  fair  and 
sure  way  of  satisfactory  settlement  i 
and  when  this  is  done  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  two  eommittees  will 
harmoniously  co-operate  till  the  An|^ 
American  revision  of  the  Ekniptues 
is  completed  and  introduced  into  the 
Churches  on  both  sides  of  the  AtiantiA.' 
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Jamss  Shobi  was  bom  at  Levens- 
hulme,  on  September  4th,  1797 ;  and 
died  at  Hyde,  Cheshire,  in  January, 
1874.  His  parents  were  both  pious;  but 
as  his  father,  died  when  he  was  about 
six  years  old,  he  had  not  much  recol- 
lection of  him,  and  was  too  young  to 
have  profited  much  from  his  counsels. 
But  his  surviving  parent,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  Wesleyan-Methodist 
Society,  fulfilled  well  her  duty  to  her 
fatherless  children ;  praying  with  them 
and  for  them,  and  instructing  them  in 
the  good  and  right  way. 

From  a  child  James  was  a  subject 
of  religious  impressions,  and  he  has 
often  been  heard  to  say,  that  he  could 
not  remember  the  time  when  the 
Spirit  of  Ood  did  not  stnva  with  him. 


But  he  did  not  serve  Ood  from  his 
youth  up.  For  some  yean  he  lived 
without  personal  religioii,  and  went 
far  in  the  serviee  of  sin  and  Satan. 
But  in  the  year  1827,  or  thereabouts, 
he  experienced  a  saving  change^  and 
promised  God  that  from  that  time  he 
would  serve  Him  as  long  as  he  lived ; 
and  he  was  enabled  to  keep  his  pio- 
mise.  Just  a  week  before  he  died  he 
reminded  his  family  of  the  vow  he  had 
made  forty-seven  years  before^  and 
from  which  he  had  never  departed. 

Soon  after  his  conversion  be  began 
to  work  for  God  in  different  modes  of 
Christian  labour;  paitienlai]y  in  the 
Sunday-school,  and  subsequent^  as  a 
dass-leader.  In  both  these  sphsnt 
he  was  ^ffiiiftiiipt  and  inwftfuirfpi, 
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From  the  oommenoement  of  his 
religions  career  he  oontinned  in  the 
Choroh  of  his  first  ohoioe ;  and  was  a 
member  of  our  Society  at  the  time  of 
his  decease.  Up  to  within  a  yery 
short  period  he  was  most  constant  in 
his  attendance  on  all  the  means  of 
grace :  the  Sabbath-serrices,  the  class- 
meeting,  the  Love-feast,  the  Sanday- 
night  prayer-meeting,  he  highly 
esteemed ;  and  greatly  is  his  presence 
missed  by  those  who  were  wont  to  asso- 
ciate with  him  in  these  spiritual  exer- 
cises. Beligion  was  with  him  a  power, 
and  that  of  a  practical  kind.  Several 
persons,  who  were  likely  to  be  well 
informed,  have  told  the  writer  of  these 
lines,  that  they  considered  him  one  of 
the  most  sincere  and  thorough  Chris- 
tians they  had  ever  known. 

In  all  the  domestic  relations  of  life, 
he  was  what  a  follower  of  Christ  ought 
to  be.  As  a  husband  he  was  f  aiihf  nl 
and  affectionate ;  as  a  father  he  was 
both  considerate  and  strict,  making  it 
his  great  object  to  train  his  children 
"in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of 
the  Lord."  One  of  the  most  cherished 
institutions  of  his  house  was  the 
family  altar.  Here  he  used  to  as- 
semble all  about  him,  and  pour  out 
his  heart  before  Qod ;  often  mention- 
ing his  children,  one  by  one,  while 
supplicating  for  blessings  on  them. 

He  was  not  without  his  trials.  Death 
at  different  times  visited  his  dwelling ; 
but  it  was  his  privilege  to  see  several 
of  his  family  die  happy  in  the  Lord.  In 
1862,  the  severest  stroke  of  this  order 
fell  on  him,  when  the  partner  of  his 
life  was  taken  away.  She  was  a 
good  wife  and  mother,  and  "  gained 
heaven  in  dying."  James  resigned 
himself  to  the  vnll  of  God,  and  blessed 
Him  who  both  gave  and  took  away. 
His  latest  charge  to  his  surviving  chil- 
dren was  that  they  should  meet  him 
in  heaven.  For  some  little  time  his 
strength  was  seen  to  decline,  but  he 
had  only  about  a  fortnight  of  severe 
Buffering;  and  during  the  whole  of 
that  period  his  confidence  in  God  was 
strong.    Borne  of  his  last  woxds  were« 


*<  Lord,  help  me  T'  **  Gome,  Lord  Jesus, 
come  quickly !"  Many  verses  of  our 
Hymns  were  quoted  by  him,  such  as, 

"  Jesu,  Lover  of  my  soul;  *' 

**  A  charge  to  keep  I  have ; " 

"  Come  on,  my  partners  in  distress." 

Thus,  in  his  last  moments,  he  com- 
muned with  God  in  songs  which  had 
been  his  joy  during  the  years  of  his 
pilgrimage.  Bobebt  Bbowh* 

Mabch  26th,  1875,  at  Hackney,  Lon- 
don, BIbs.  S.E.  Tabbihax,  aged  eighty- 
six,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Tabra- 
ham,  Weeleyan  minister.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Lovering.  About  ninety 
years  ago,  her  family  removed  from 
Devonshire,  and  settled  in  Cheapside, 
London,  where  she  was  bom,  April 
16th,  1789.  Her  mother  was  taken 
from  her  by  death  while  she  was  still 
young.  Some  time  after  this  painful 
event,  her  father  settled  in  America, 
where  he  prospered  in  business,  and 
died  in  a  ripe  old  age.  His  considerate 
and  loving  sister  had  prevailed  on  him 
to  leave  his  two  daughters  to  her 
special  care,  that  their  education  might 
be  completed,  and  they  might  be  placed 
in  a  position  to  provide  for  them- 
selves. This  faithful  and  discreet 
lady  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty-four,  a 
happy  witness  of  the  good  success  in 
life  accorded  to  both  the  sisters :  and 
she  made  them,  with  Mrs.  Tabraham, 
the  sole  administrators  of  her  tem- 
poral affairs.  The  elder  sister  died  in 
1861,  nearly  eighty-four  years  old. 
Our  joyous  hope  is  that  they  have  met 
again  where  "  saints  and  angels 
dwell." 

My  dear  wife  was  Providentially  led 
to  become  a  governess  in  a  truly  Chris- 
tian and  Weeleyan  family,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, in  which  sbe  lived  eight  years, 
— ^till  she  was  married, — and  in  which 
she  was  very  successful  in  her  profes- 
sion: two  of  the  daughters  were 
married  to  Wesleyan  ministers,  one 
of  whom  is  still  living.  Her  attend- 
ance at  the  chapel,  her  intercourse 
with     the     ministers     and    LocaL 
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pntohon,  wbo  W0f6  frs^ent  visitoirf 
at  this  hotpitaUe  dweUing,  and  eipe- 
dally  tiia  ttoadyy  amiaUe,  and  Ohrii- 
tian  oharaoter  oonfliantly  maintained 
in  the  honiehold,  and  her  daily 
■earohing  of  the  Holy  Boriptares, 
were  the  means  the  Holy  Spirit 
Uened  to  her  salTation.  She  sought 
and  fonnd  the  Samnr,  and  was  happy 
in  the  enj<^ym«nt  of  pardon  and  peace 
and  hope  of  ererlaating  life.  As  a 
memher  of  the  Weileyan-Methodiat 
Sooielj  aha  ftft  it  a  pleaaoze  to 
Tiait  the  siek,  to  help  the  poor,  and,  aa 
•he  had  opportnnity,  to  do  good  to  all 
to  whom  aha  had  aoeeea.  Ab  the 
iizat  eolleetor  in  that  neighhooriiood 
in  behalf  of  our  Foreign  MiesionB,  ihe 
did  good  eenriee. 

During  flf  ty.three  years  of  married 
Ufa,  in  the  dntiesof  her  position,  and  in 
relatton  to  the  great  variety  of  places 
and  people  with  whom  she  had  to 
beoome  aegnainted,  in  England,  Scot- 
land, and  the  Shetland  Isles,  I  had  the 
joy  of  finding  her  a  Tahiahle  help- 
mate. Eveiywhere  she  did  all  the 
good  in  her  power*  seeoring  the  oonfi- 
dence  and  aifootion  of  many,  and 
leaving  an  impression  of  her  oharactor 
which  not  only  retained  their  high 
lagaxd,  but  in  her  last  long  and  dis- 
tressing aflliction  sceued  their  sym- 
pathy and  earnest  prayers.  Her  cnl- 
tiTated  and  intelligent  mind,  her 
steadily  deront  heart,  her  progressiTC 
piety,  and  her  constantly  amiable  dis- 
position, with  her  patience  under 
afSiotion,  and  gratitude  for  any  kind- 
ness manifested  to  her,  made  her  a 
most  agreeable  friend.  Her  kind, 
wise,  and  godly  influence  over  her 
children,  her  considerato  care  of  her 
serranto,  and  attention  to  all  onder 
her  roof,  rendered  home  a  pleasing 
and  profltable  abode.  She  ended  her 
long  coarse  most  peacefoUy;  falling 
asleep  in  Jesus.  Happy  indeed  are 
those  who  **die  in  the  Lord"!  and 
we  who  knew  her  so  long  and  so  well 
coold  only  rejoice  that  she  had  found 
an  erariasting  home  with  her  Father, 
God.  KTasmlbjjl 
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daughter  of  the  Bor.  Bichaid 
Tahraham,  Wealqran  minister,  disd 
in  London,  May  26th,  1878,  in  the 
forty-sixth  year  of  her  age.  Sha  was 
bom  at  Luton,  in  Bedf ordshiie.  In 
her  childhood  she  was  three  years  with 
her  parents  in  the  Shetland  Islands, 
and  cairied  away  pleasing  imptea 
siona  of  the  piety  and  kfndnaas  ol 
many  of  the  inhabitants,  wbish  is  the 
happy  result  of  Qod's  blasaittg  on  tbs 
eameat  labours,  chiefly,  of  Wadeyan 
mlnistors.  She  was  blessed  not  onty 
with  a  fair  person,  but  especisUy  with 
a  good  mind,  being  able  to  read  tha 
Bible  before  she  was  fiTa  years  dUL 
She  had  such  a  strong  attachmant  to 
books,  learning,  and  young  people,  aa 
to  choose  tuition  f or  her  lif e-porauil. 
For  some  years  she  waa  esteemed  aa 
an  amiable  and  suoeeaaf  ul  taaabar. 
But  her  lored  duties  were  ended  by  a 
permanent  affliction  connected  with 
the  brain,  brou^t  on,  aa  bar  madieal 
attendants  said,  by  ezceaaiTe  atn^y. 

In  her  youth  she  had  many  predons 
Tiaitations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which 
were  fostered  by  her  godly  paiants, 
some  wise  and  defout  letters  fvosa 
her  elder  brother,  tha  kindness  of 
Christian  associates,  and  a  wnttint 
attendance  on  the  Weal^yan  ministiy. 
But  her  actual  conTcrsion  took  place 
in  her  twenty-flrst  year.  Tha  psoxi- 
mato  cause  of  this  giacioua  change 
was  the  sadden  death  of  bar  younger 
brother.  Her  intonse  iblicitade  about 
his  salvation  was,  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
made  the  means  of  fixing  bar  atten. 
tion  on  her  own  sin  and  danger.  Deep 
conTiction,  instant  repentanee,  and 
almost  immediato  and  child-like  laith 
in  Christ  lor  a  present  and  free  aalfo* 
tion  were  followed  by  tha  **  witness  ** 
of  the  Holy  '*  Spirit "  with  her  •«  qtirit  ■* 
that  she  was  a  child  of  Ood.  Tfaetova 
of  God  filled  her  heart,  and  her  joy 
was  unspeakable.  She  at  once  joined 
the  class  met  by  the  lady  of  the  aehool 
with  which  she  was  conneetad,  and 
eontinaed  a  happy  membar  ol  tha 
Wealcyw-Melhodiat  Soaisty  Qata  sha 
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^ABsed  from  the  militant   to    the 
triamphuit  Chozoh  of  Christ. 

Her  gieat  affluftion  was  borne,  for 
more  than  twenty  yean,  with  maoh 
patienoe  and  trost  in  God.  The  few 
and  ahort  intervale  of  ease  and  reason 
which  were  yoiiohsaled  to  her  were 
gratefully  enjoyed,  and  were  deyoted 
to  SondayHMdiools,  traot*diatxibation, 
eoUeeting  for  mlBsions,  attendance  on 
all  Wesleyan  serrioes,  and  other 
leligioiu  meetings,  so  far  as  it  was 
praetieaUe.  She  delighted  in  godly 
company,  writing  select  papers,  read- 
ing religions  books,  and  especially 
in  her  constant  companion,  the  Bible, 
and  in  prayer.  Even  in  her  weakest 
state  she  wonld  generally  be  roused 
to  conyersation  by  the  mention  of 
Tcrses  from  the  Bible,  or  Hymn- 
book,  poetxy,— anything  relating  to 
Christ.  The  night  before  her  death 
was  spent  in  broken  slumbers  and 
much  prayer.  In  the  morning  she 
shook  hands  with  all  who  were  in  the 
room,  and  bade  fturewell  to  each  ;  and 
then,  withoot  the  least  pain  or  sigh, 
nature  being  entirely  exhausted,  she 
fell  asleep  in  thtf*Lord. 

KTambabam. 

Fob  many  yean  to  come  the  name  of 
WHiLuic  Bbidlst,  Esq.,  J.P.,  of  the 
Stockport  (South)  Oiicnit,  wiU  be  held 
in  loring  remembrance.  He  was  bom 
in  Manchester,  November  12th,  1799. 
His  parents  were  in  humble  circnm- 
stanci^,  and  at  the  early  age  of  five 
yean  he  was  sent  to  work  in  a  cotton- 
mffl.  He  xeceiyed  no  education  but 
what  he  derived  in  the  Sunday-sohooL 
When  a  youth  he  became  a  subject 
of  personal  religion,  and  joined  a  class 
in  connection  with  the  Irwell  Street 
Society,  receiving  a  ticket  of  member- 
ship at  the  hands  of  the  venerable 
I>r.A.01arke.  With  a  change  of  heart 
there  consequently  followed  a  change 
of  habits.  The  careless,  thoughtless 
youth  began  to  lead  a  new  life,  and  to 
use  every  means  to  improve  himsell^ 
bothspirituallyandtemponlly.  He«ft- 
deavoored  to  be  neeital  In  the  Ohnch, 


and  God  crowned  his  efforts  with 
success.  Diligent  '*  in  business/'  as 
well  as  «  fervent  in  spirit,"  in  process 
of  time  the  "factory  boy"  became 
an  employer  of  labour  in  Stockport. 
JPor  many  yean  he  was  the  managing- 
partner  in  a  respectable  manufacturing 
firm,  from  which  he  ntiredonly  three 
days  before  his  decease. 

Mr.  Bradley's  energetic  habits 
excited  public  notice,  and  he  was  often 
called  upon  to  discharge  various 
duties  in  connection  with  the  Borough 
ol  Stockport, — AS  member  ci  the 
Town  Council  and  School  Board,  as 
well  as  Justice  of  the  Peace.  In  our 
own  Society  he  had  satisfactorily  filled 
the  offices  of  Oirouit-steward,  Trustee, 
General  Superintendent  of  Sunday- 
schools  and  class-leader.  In  short, 
lor  more  than  fifty  yean  he  was  a 
most  consistent  and  useful  num  of 
God.  His  character  was  marked  by 
strict  attention  to  duty,  punctuality, 
industry,  and  perseverance.  He  was  a 
cheerful  and  liberal  donor  to  the  nume- 
rous claims  of  religious  institutions 
and  charity.  With  him  spiritual  aflain 
were  considered  first.  He  has  been 
heard  again  and  again,  when  pressed 
to  attend  some  public  meeting,  to  say, 
**  No,  it  is  my  class-night,  and  I  never 
neglect  that  for  anything."  He  was 
in  the  habit,  for  a  long  course  of 
yean,  of  rising  every  morning  at  about 
four  o'docky  that  he  might  spend 
some  time  in  reading  the  ScriptnreSt 
and  in  prayer,  before  beginning  the 
laboun  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Bradley's  last  illness  was  heait- 
disease.  When  suddenly  seised  he  was 
quite  calm;  and  on  being  informed 
by  his  medical  attendant  that  his  case 
was  hopeless,  and  that  he  might  soon 
be  called  away,  he  quietly  said,  **  It's 
all  right,  doctor."  He  lingered  on,  at 
times  in  great  pain,  for  a  few  days 
longer.  Just  before  his  spirit  passed 
away,  he  looked  with  evident  wonder 
at  one  particular  part  of  the  room, 
and  then  whispered,  **  Angels  I 
aagels!" 
The  temoval  of  lUji  gervaal  d 
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Christ  iB  ft  pablio  loM.  The  number 
of  persosB  who  attended  his  funeral, 
ftnd  who  fiUed  the  HUl  Gete  dhapel, 
when  his  death  was  improTed  by  the 
Ber.  P.  Budd,  showed  the  esteem  in 
whieh  he  was  generally  held.  The 
Totee  of  sympathy  fiom  his  own  Oir- 


euit,  and  other  publie  bodief,  and  the 
lettera  of  private  friends,  told  that  a 
good  man  had  fallen  in  IsneL  He 
was  not  faultless,  and  was  erer  reac^ 
to  admit  that  he  was  sayed  and  kepi 
through  graee  alone.  **The  memeiy 
of  the  just  is  blessed."  A.D. 


RECaSNT  DEATHS. 


NoTunn  6th,  1874.~Mzs.  Jane 
Haaaar ;  who  was  a  natlTO  of  a  small 
market  town  in  Radnorshire.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  parents  who  attended 
the  ordinanees  of  the  Bstablished 
Chuieh,  to  whieh  she  was  led  during 
her  ehUdhood.  When  she  gnw  up  to 
yean  of  diseretion  she  was  attraeted 
to  the  Methodist  eh^iel,  and  felt  grsat 
interest  and  delight  in  its  serriees. 
To  several  Hethodist  ministen  who 
Tisited  her  home  in  their  pastoral 
Toimds,  and  oeeawionally  spent  with 
the  family  a  soeial  hour,  ahe  was 
mueh  attaehed,  and  nearly  aU  through 
her  lif^  she  spoke  of  them  with  respeet 
and  alfeetion.  At  that  eariy  pniod 
ahe  had  serious  imprsesions ;  but,  as 
is  loo  frequently  the  ease,  they  paned 
away  like  ''the  moraing  doud*'  and 
"the  early  dew."  Neveitheless,  thou^ 
she  did  not  sunender  her  heart  to 
Christ,  yet  the  fear  of  God  was  before 
her  eyes,  and  sheHTed  a  good  moral  lif^. 

When  she  was  about  lwenty*two 
yean  of  age  she  went  to  reside  in 
Birmingham,  where,  soon  after,  whils 
llBlenittg  to  the  late  Ber.  Timothy  a 
II^  on  religions  deeision,  from  **  How 
long  halt  ye  between  two  opinionB?" 
she  was  deeply  eonvinoed  of  nn,  and, 
without  delay,  gave  henelf  to  the 
Saviour,  She  at  onoe  joined  the 
Wesk^yan-lielhodist  Society,  and  was 
a  most  regular  and  punetual  attend- 
ant at  the  elass-meeting.  She  also, 
like  all  who  love  the  Redeemer,  im- 
mediately  made  henelf  useful,  engag- 
ing in  the  duties  of  a  Sunday-sthool 
♦sasher  and  Irael-distribnior. 

•he  WM 


diligent  in  visiting  the  siek  and  poor; 
but  her  work  of  mer^  was  greatly 
interrupted  when  the  eare  of  a  family 
of  small  children  devtdved  upon  her; 
especially  as  those  little  ones  weie 
visited  with  severe,  and,  in  one  eass^ 
with  fatal  affliction.  Afterwards,  when 
her  path  was  dear,  she  made  herself 
useful  in  Dorcas  meetings*  and  as  ft 
"  benevQlent-visitor,"  till  et  length  fail- 
ing health,  and  a  shattered  nervous 
system,  confined  her  very  mudi  to  the 
house;  when  she  of  ten  lamented  what 
she  termed  her  **  usdessness,"  and 
exprassed  her  fear  that  people  would 
misinterpnt  her,  and  judge  her  harsh^ 
as  unsociable  and  indolent 

Though  thus  for  a  eonsiderabls  time 
she  was  not  able  to  do  much  in  the 
Church  perBonally,  yet  she  fdt  a 
Uvely  interest  in  it,  and  tried  to  hold 
up  the  hands  and  encourage  the  heart 
of  her  husband.  Great  was  her  de- 
light iriien  she  heard  that  God  had 
begun  a  work  of  graee  in  two  of  her 
children. 

In  her  last  affliction,  which  was  kn^ 
and  painful,  ahe  said  she  fdt  quite 
sure  that  she  should  never  recover :  *'  I 
shall  go,**  she  said  to  her  hnsbend, 
••  but  donl  grieve  for  me ;  *tis  no  uss 
to  sorrow  for  the  dead.  You  must 
labour  on;  you  an  useful  and  happy 
in  your  work;  yon  have  the  lympathy 
end  pnyen  of  the  people,  and  thsj 
will  stand  by  you,  and  he^  you  whim 
I  am  no  morsL**  Then  turning  to  her 
dder  dftu|^it«,  she  said,  **Attd  yon. 
my  dear  Annie,  will  be  a  Imasun  to 
your  fatiker,  and  ft  eomloii  to  him 
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Several  weeks  before  ehe  departed 
ahe  thonght  she  was  near  death,  and 
her  face  lighted  np  with  a  heavenly 
radianoe  as  she  quoted  yarions  por- 
tions of  Soriptnre,  and  some  of  her 
fayoiirite  hymns,  including  "God  of 
my  life,  through  all  my  days;"  "Jesu, 
Lover  of  my  soul ; "  and  "  Safe  in  the 
arms  of  Jesus;''  which  she  repeated 
with  facility  and  impressiveness. 
After  this  she  lingered  on  in  great 
suffering,  then  sunk  very  rapidly,  and 
quietly  closed  her  eyes  to  all  earthly 
scenes,  to  be  "for  ever  with  the 
Lord."  *'  The  days  of  her  mourning  " 
are  "  ended." 

"  The  languishing  head  is  at  rest ; 
Its  thinking  and  aching  are  o'er; 
The  quiet  immovable  breast 
Is  heaved  by  affliction  no  more." 

Among  others  there  were  two  good 
traits  in  the  character  of  the  deceased : 
one  was  her  humiliiy.  She  was  very 
modest  and  retiring ;  so  much  so  that 
her  friendliness  of  disposition  was  to 
a  great  extent  obscured  by  her  fear  of 
being  obtrusive.  The  other  was,  the 
joy  she  felt  and  manifested  in  the  suc- 
cess of  Ood^B  ministers.  She  seemed 
to  be  utterly  free  from  all  petty 
jealousy  when  she  saw  and  heard  of 
the  popularity  of  those  brethren  who 
were  associated  with  her  husband  in 
Christian  toil.  She  acknowledged  their 
worth,  and  delighted  in  their  pros- 
perity. 

Had  she  then  no  faults  and  failings? 
Of  course  she  had  !  for  who  is  without 
them  ?  But, "  of  the  dead  and  the  absent 
say  nothing  but  good."  All  that  we 
care  now  to  remember  is,  that  she 
loved  her  Saviour,  and  was  a  faithful 
wife  and  a  devoted  mdther.    W.  H. 

January  29th,  1875 it  Hall  House, 

Tiinttall,  Mr.  Balph  Hall,  in  his  seven- 
tieth year.  He  feared  the  Lord  from 
bis  youth  ;  and  at  his  death  was  one 
of  the  oldest  members  of  our  Society 
in  the  Tunstall  Circuit.  Notwith- 
standing the  delicate  condition  of  his 
health  for  several  years  past,  he  was 


most  regular  in  his  attendance  at  the 
house  of  God,  his  seat  being  usually 
occupied  before  the  service  com- 
menced. His  attachment  to  the  peo« 
pie  with  whom  he  was  united  in  Ohruh 
tian  fellowship  was  sincere  and  ardent, 
and  to  the  ministers  of  Christ  he  was 
ever  ready  to  extend  kind  hospitality. 
As  his  weakness  increased,  daring  the 
last  few  months  of  his  Hfe,  he  fre« 
quently  expressed  his  unshaken  oon* 
fidence  in  God  ;  his  language  usually 
being,  "The  Lord's  will  be  done."  His 
last  affliction  was  but  of  a  few  days' 
duration ;  but  it  found  him  calmly  and 
prayerfully  waiting  for  the  coming  of 
his  Lord.  He  was  repeatedly  observed 
in  the  attitude  of  prayer ;  and  before 
his  departure  was  heard  again  and 
again  to  utter  the  name  so  dear  to  the 
dying  saint, — "  Jesus  ! " — "  Jesus  1 " 

W.  L. 

March  18th.— Mr.  John  Fleet- 
ney,  of  Strood,  in  the  Bochester 
Circuit.  He  was  bom  near  Tring, 
Hertfordshire.  The  son  of  a  godly 
Methodist,  he  was  favoured  with  that 
earnest  religious  training  which  is  a 
rich  inheritance  to  all  who  possess  it, 
and  one  ^hich  seldom  fails,  sooner  or 
later,  to  bring  forth  "  fruit  to  per- 
fection." His  was  a  case  which  should 
encourage  parents  perseveringly  to 
labour,  and  pray,  and  hope  for  the 
salvation  of  their  children.  For  many 
years  he  lived  "according  to  the  course 
of  this  world."  The  love  of  intozi- 
eating  drinks  became  his  easily  be« 
setting  sin,  and  for  a  long  period  he 
was  its  abject  slave;  indulging  per- 
nicious habits  to  the  injury  of  himself 
and  also  of  his  family.  In  1862,  and 
when  he  was  forty-seven  years  of  age, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  his  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  late  Mr.  C.  Richard- 
son, of  Lincolnshire,  and  under  a  ser- 
mon preached  by  him,  Mr.  Fleetney 
was  arrested  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and 
convinced  of  sin.  At  the  prayer-meet- 
ing subsequently  held,  he  earnestly 
sought  redemption,  and  obtained 
through  the  blood  of  Christ  <<  peace 


llsi                                uovn  DiuBi. 

InbdMnBg."  The  gaaniunMi  of  tha  tnist  in  Chriat.    Ha  d^aitod  ns^ng 

abangB    whioh   ha    thait  exparianoed  word*  of  pniaa  and  jntjwi  tolha  Qod 

waa    attanrudi     ihovn    b7    a    lUa  of  hi*  wlTation.                         E.  B. 
of  acBiiitapt  hoUneia,  and    taithtnl 

■aniae  to  Ohiijt.    Ha  waa'a  lorai  of  Baptombar    Btfa^— At  /ay   SriJf*, 

Iha   aanetaaty  and   iU  ordinaneaa  i  Ib  tha  Plrmooth  (EbnMOT}  Oinait, 

wliMMr  niilit  ba  abaant,  b  waa  to  ba  itit.  nn--*-**-  Allan,  in  hai  aawi^- 

dapMdad  spaa  fof  bring  in  hia  plaaa.  tomth  Taai.    Bha  waa  fcnn^  np  in 

Aa  ttia  and  of  Ua  oonna  draw  nl^  Bia  EiUbHahad  Oltandi,  fa«d  aftat  dn« 

tha  Tariooa  pnbUa  and  aoaial  naaM  oooaidantiaQ,  and  not  wiOont  tn- 

of  gnaa  appaaiad  to  him  tft  be  nwra  •aantaiingiinaaoppoaitiMi.iha  joanad 

than    ercr  "aaoaoni    of    graoa    and  tha  Waakjan-Hathodiat   fiooia^,  o( 

■WMt  dali^t"  In  the  aeTaral  depart-  wUdi  aha  eeatinned  to  ba  a  nifbg 

nenta   of    tmrk  in  wbieh   he  waa  to  the  and  of  life— •  p«iod  of  Htj- 

engagad,   he    erinaed    pndiewoHhy  (our  yean.    Aftat  her  aaavenlon  At 

■eal  and  nnHag^g  attention.  As  tha  endeaTonrad  to  promote  the  eanae  oi 

iupatlntandant  <rf  tha  Sondaj-aAotd  Chiirt  by  ■«B*g'"g  ae  a  teaahax  in  a 

ha  manifeited  a  deep  interaal  in  the  Boaday-iohool.   Blu  wm  Tai7  diligent 

waQ-belng  of  the  Tonng,  and  foogbt,  alao  in  att<rnding  the  maani  of  graaa, 

to  the  boat  o(  hia  abilitj,  to  win  them  among  othsia  the  Swidaj  morning 

to  Ghrlit,  aoeonntiDg  no  aaerifloa  too  prayer-meeting  at  anen  o'eloeh.    Bar 

great,  bo  labonr  too  aidnona,  to  Moora  laal  and  aameatneea  in  theaa  reapeata 

hia  (AiJBot.    He  endeared  himielf  to  were  more  than  are  neoaUy  witnaaaad. 

all  by  his  niuf  onnly  good  temper,  hia  In  after  yeara,  amid  the  ineieaaadearea 

evident  deaire  to  pleaae,  and  hii  direct-  and  reeponailnlitiea  of  married  lita,thare 

nata  ol  aim  in  the  promotion  of  the  waanottheeameaaaidnltyinfreqaent- 

^coy  of  Qod.    Two  week!  before  hia  ineaameof  thepDblioBaiTiaaa,bnttba 

death  ha  addreased  the  Bablieth-aehDol,  elau-meeting  waa  itill  talned,  and  tha 

wh«i,  in  exhorting  the  children  to  be  opportouity  for  enjoying  it  often  om- 

■  reeon<dledto(}od,"bewaanntisaaIly  braoed.    Ai  tha  wife  of  one  wlio  tot 

eameet  and  impreauTsi  A*  thongh  ba  many  yeara,  at  interfsli,  waa  a  Cii- 

had  a  preaentiment  of  hia  appioteliing  enit-atewant,  itae  ihowed  her  tore  to 

mi,  ha  intimated  that  it  "might  be  Chriat  and  Hia  serranta  I>y  fnlfilling^ 

Iba  laat  time  they  wonld  hear  hii  with  thorongbneBa  and  liberality,  the 

Tdee."    Foateaied  of  an  abiding  an-  important  dntiea  whioh  derolved  npon 

Joyment  of   tha  DiTine   faTonr,  and  bar,    Dnring  the  protraeted  dekneai 

jiaiing  "a  <™'wii"V"  Toid  of  oSenoe  wbieh  oloaed  her  life  she  fonnd  mnab 

toward  Qod,  uid  toward  nun,"  when  help  in  prayer ;  and  aha  waa  able  to 

the  nmmoni  eama  ha  wat  bnmd  teati^,    with    oonfldaaee,    that    ahe 

wdehing,  waiting,  and  laad^.     Hia  tested  on  Chiiat,  and  waa  a  ehlld  of 

nortat  '"'"M™.  lAiah  eoaUmud  bnt  Ood.  Her  lait  intelligible  worda  ware, 

a  few  daji,  was  lat^  aa  to  disturb  "I  will  bust,  and  not  be  afraid  {"and 

the    aqailibrinm  of  hia  mind ;    yat  with  this  tmst  In  har  heart  aha  fell 

whanableto  think,  and  apeak  IntalU-  asleep.                               W.  P.  a 
^bly,  ha  expressed  hia  mfaltering 
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